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SARATOGA    LAKE. 

We  present  the  readers  of  the  Companion  with  a  steel 
engranng-,  from  the  burin  of  Mr.  A^  Dick,  of  this  city.  It 
will  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  the  work  is  worthy  of 
the  high  reputation  which  Mr.  Dick  cmjoys  thronghout 
the  country. 

Saratoga  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 
three  miles  from  the  celebrated  Saratoga  Springs,  the 
most  fashionable  stimmer-rcsort  in  the  country.  The 
scenery  \a  very  beautiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  in  \tidth,  and  the 
locality  i:^  one  anxiously  sought  by  all  those  who  admire 
rural  scenes.  Tlie  Hudson  River,  which  receives  the  out- 
let waters  of  the  lake,  is  about  eight  miles  distant,  and 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tiTiveller  by  the  charms  of  its 
own  beautiful  scenes  and  the  contrast  of  its  lovely  waters, 
so  often  justly  lauded  and  admircd. 

In  the  history  of  the  country,  also,  this  lake  has  become 
celebmtcd.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  place  where 
Geneilal  Burgoyne  marshalled  his  forces  at  a  very  cxiti- 
cal  peiiod  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution^ 


O  r  iginnl* 
SERENADE. 


Wake,  lady,  wake,  for  the  moonbeams  are  glowing, 

In  lisht  and  in  beautv  o'er  forest  and  hill ; 
The  ffur  Housatonic  is  noiselessly  flowing. 

Where  o'er  the  green  meadows  the  night-dews  distil. 
The  cool  breath,  of  evening  shall  murmur  aroimd  thee. 

And  bear  on  its  wings  the  sweet  incense  of  flowers  r 
Then  shake  off  the  fetten  of  sleep  which  have  bound  thee, 

And  bieezes  shall  waft  thee  this  offering  of  ours^ 

If  the  sunshine  of  hope  no  dark  soitow  has  shrouded, 

Each  note  that  thou  hearest  will  tell  thee  of  joy ; 
For  the  heart  whose  young  h'fe  is  still  pure  and  unclouded, 

Is  a  worid  of  delight  which  no  fears  can  destroy. 
But  if  thou  lovest  better  the  language  of  sadness—- 

If  sorrow  has  blighted  the  hopes  that  were  dear, 
Still,-  in  moments  of  grief,  as  in  momientfl  of  gladness, 

Tie  music  has  power  both  to  soothe  and  to  cheer. 

Then  wake,  lady,  wake— mid  the  quiet  of  eveu, 

Forget  for  a  moment  thy  cares  and  tliy  woes ; 
This  world  in  its  beauty  seems  almost  like  Heaven, 

So  holy  and  calm  is  its  breathless  repose. 
Nor  drain  from  tliy  heart  the  illusions  that  borrow 

Their  sweetness  from  Fancy's  too  changeable  ray ; 
Enjoy  what  thou  canst  while  'tis  near,  for  to-morrow 

lu  light  and  enchantment  may  voiiish  away. 
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Orig  inal. 
THE   WORLD  — AND   ITS   PILGRIM/ 

tj   GRENYILLE   HELLEN. 


1. 

As  I  jelieved  its  changes  and  its  doom 

Were  what  I  had  not  dreamed  of  till  this  night 

Was  on  me  without  moon-^-so  was  I  sure 

I  was  new-called  to  struggle  with  its  tide, 

And  felt  a  new  reward  was  in  the  toil, 

So  it  was  had  with  knowledge  of  the  end, 

And  a  belief  that  centered  in  the  goal 

The  spirit  sprang  for.     I  could  now  behold 

Another  freedom  breaking  from  his  heart, 

And  pointing  Man  to  better  promises 

Than  I  had  thought  topped  mountains,  ere  I  saw/ 

As  I  do  now,  that  mountains  ai'e  below 

The  landscape  yet  to  come,  beyond  the  stars  I 

I  heard  another  sound  from  flood  and  lull— 

And  a  tongue  better-voiced  broke  from  the  clouds 

And  the  quick  wind.     I  listened  to  new  praise 

In  all  my  ear  companioned  with.   I  saw 

Another  fellowship  of  Man  with  tilings 

Of  which  he  asked  the  mystery.     I  saw 

The  coming  in  the  present— and  I  heard 

Sometliing  that  seemed  like  prophecy  in  sounds 

Of  questions  and  response.     Yet  'twas  to  me 

A  picture  that  I  feared  to  gaze  upon — 

Man,  in  his  vast  associations — Man 

Linked  with  the  shadowy  fbturc— and  abroad 

On  this  sti'ctched  ocead  of  futuri^. 

zl. 

To  see  him  stationed  at  a  God-like  helm. 

And  breasting  the  great  waters  for  a  land 

Where  he  should  rise  to  stature  of  the  men 

That  move  in  pinions,  and  with  spirits  poised 

On  loftier  pens  thto  o'er  the  earth  unfold, 

Moted  my  own  spirit  with  a  fearfiilness 

That  was  not  sorrow— hut  to  joy  allied^ 

And  eloquent  with  dignity  whose  homff 

Is  with  the  crowned  and  kingly  of  the  skie^  I 

Old  memories  came  back,  as  I  beheld 

Man  in  hb  new  orrayment  for  the  sphere 

Thst  he  ^onld  tread  hi  triumph.     There  came  back 

A  vision  of  a  mitjesty,  nor  time 

Nor  other  vision  from  my  stricken  soul 

Can  take  the  impress.    It  was  a  new  launclV 

Into  another  tide,  of  a  great  bark 

"Whose  pennons  kissed  th6  clouds— and  atwrhose  pro# 

A  world's  waves  leap  in  honor,  as  it  strikes 

Into  the  seA  it  thunders  through  m  foam  ^ 


THE     DELUDED 


Original. 
THE    DELUDED. 

BT    MRS.    ANN    S.    STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER   I. 

*<  Too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name ; 
And,  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price— 
The  trusting  heart's  response,  the  paradise 
Uf  home  with  all  its  loves— doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow." — 

MRS.   HEMAN8. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  during  the  wars  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  carried 
into  France,  that  a  horseman,  weary  and  travel-worn, 
emerged  from  a  gtip  in  the  hills  which  walled  in  a  luxu- 
riant valley  on  the  borders  oF  Loraine.  The  stranger 
could  not  have  numbei*ed  more  than  twenty-four  years, 
and  though  his  doublet  of  coarse  fustian,  fulling  hose, 
and  pointed  shoef«,  linked  to  the  knee  by  a  chain  of  base 
metal,  proclaimed  him  as  little  above  the  common  pea- 
sants of  the  province,  there  was  a  graceful  ease  in  his 
bearing,  and  a  lofty  expression  in  liis  clear  blue  eyes,  that 
belied  the  humble  drass  in  wtiich  he  journeyed.  Other 
indications  of  rank  were  also  discernible;  for  though  a 
saddle-cloth  of  coarse,  dun-colored  frieze  nearly  envelloped 
his  horse,  it  could  not  conceal  the  firm  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  the  high-blooded  animal,  nor  the  haughty 
tread  with  which  he  spumed  the  turf  lining  his  path — 
while  occasionally,  as  his  motion  disturbed  the  ample 
saddle-cloth,  a  glimpse  of  golden  fringe  and  rich  crimson 
housings  was  betrayed. 

When  the  traveller  reached  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
he  looked  back  as  if  for  some  loitering  companion ;  then, 
checking  his  horse  under  an  old  chestnut  which  grew  a 
little  from  the  highway,  he  drew  off  his  heavy  buff  gloves, 
and,  doffing  his  cap,  commenced  fanning  himself  with 
the  tuft  of  heron's  plumes  appended,  while  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand,  which  betrayed  his  gentle  breeding  by  its 
whiteness,  as  well  as  by  the  large  diamond  which  burned 
on  one  of  the  fingers,  he  carelessly  ruffled  up  the  heap  of 
rich  brown  curls  which  fell  in  damp  masses  over  his  fore- 
head. Directly,  he  was  joined  by  anoUier  way&rcr, 
habited  like  himself,  and,  apparently,  but  little  his  supe- 
rior in  years.  In  the  features  of  the  two,  might  be  detec- 
ted that  indescribable  similitude  which  often  characteri- 
zes members,  however  distant,  of  the  same  family  *,  yet, 
those  of  the  latter,  were  chastened  by  a  sedate  and 
thoughtful  expression,  that  contrasted,  perhaps,  to  his 
disadvantage,  with  the  sparkling  animation  which  was 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  other's.  His  eyes  were  black 
and  Itutrous,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
man  who,  young  in  years,  had  partaken  laxgely  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  His  horse,  which  fell  little  short  of 
the  foremost  in  beauty  or  speed,  had  evidently  been 
injured ;  for  he  halted  painftilly  with  one  of  his  fore-feet, 
and  just  as  he  reached  the  chestnut,  stumbled,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  prostrate  horseman  disentangled  him- 
•elf  firom  his  beast,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  encourage  the  poor  creature  to  arise,  while  the 
first  comer  sat  enjoying  his  perplejcity,  with  a  good<4ia- 
tured  smile  just  parting  his  healthy  lips,  and  displaying 


a  set  of  teeth,  as  even  and  white  as  if  chiselled  from 
mother  of  pearl. 

"A  grimacy  for  thy  boasting,  brdther  of  mine,"  he 
said,  in  a  banting  tone.  "  See ;  Black-heait  bears  him- 
self firm  and  strong,  while  there  lies  thy  boasted  courser 
fairly  worn  to  death.  Beshrew  me !  but  I  think  him  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  battle-field  than  the  road." 

Giving  his  own  beast  a  triumphant  pat  on  the  neck,  the 
youth  dismounted,  and  throwing  his  bridle  over  a  bough 
of  the  chestnut,  proceeded  to  his  unhorsed  companion. 
But  his  jeering  smile  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  con- 
cern, when  he  saw  the  look  of  distress  with  which  Dunois 
strove  to  assist  his  exhausted  steed  to  regain  his  footing. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dunois  exerted  himself  to  reani- 
mate tlie  fallen  courser;  that  he  patted  his  reeking 
haunches  and  drew  his  hand  caressingly,  and  with  words 
of  encouragement,  down  his  soiled  and  panting  neck^. 
The  poor  animal  made  one  fierce  struggle — ^rose  on  his 
shoulders  and  threw  out  his  fore  hoofs  with  a  desperate 
muscular  effort— every  sinew  was  stretched,  and  the  big 
veins  worked  like  knotted  serpents  over  his  ample  chest. 
He  fell,  and  lay  like  a  stricken  warrior,  panting  in  the 
dust,  his  large,  expressive  eyes  turned  toward  his  master 
with  a  look  of  almost  human  appeal.  Gathering  strength 
for  a  fresh  exertion,  he  raised  his  head  like  a  wounded 
lion,  again  buried  his  delicate  hoofs  deep  in  the  gravel, 
and  made  another  mighty  effort.  It  was  in  vain;  the 
sinews,  which  laced  his  body  like  whipcords,  relaxed,  and 
he  fell  slowly  forward,  the  blood  oozing  from  his  distended 
nostrils,  and  the  fiesh  quivering  on  each  slender  limb, 
like  thick  grass  stirred  by  the  wind— one  throe,  and  the 
generous  animal  lay  stai*k  and  dead  on  the  highway. 

The  traveller  looked  on  the  body  of  his  prostrate  steed 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dashing  his  gloved  hand  over  his 
eyes,  turned  sorrowfully  away. 

"What!  whining  over  a  dead  horse  7"  exclaimed  the 
first-mentioned  traveller,  laying  hb  hand  kindly  on  the 
other's  shoulder,  "fie,  mon;  think  him  on  Englishman, 
and  rejoice  that  the  ravens  will  banquet  so  merrily." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  this  is  unkind.  The  poor  beast  was 
my  father's  lost  gift ;  my  mother  loved  him  ond — " 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  finished,  the  two.  were 
joined  by  a  third  pei'sonage,  who  drew  up  under  the 
chestnut,  but  remained  a  little  apart,  as  one  who  belonged 
to  the  same  company,  but  could  not  claim  equal  compan- 
ionship with  the  others.  His  countenance  was  bold  and 
rosy,  while  there  sat  a  twinkling  expression  in  his  quick 
grey  eyes,  which  bespoke  him  as  one  of  those,  who,  by 
imitating  the  follies  of  others,  contrive  to  tmn  them  to 
their  own  benefit.  He  was  worse  mounted,  but  more 
gaily  attired  than  those  who  preceded  him.  His  doublet 
and  hose  were  of  tarnished  crimson  velvet,  slashed  and 
pointed  with  orange.  His  shoes  were  more  deci- 
dedly pointed,  like  the  inverted  bill  of  a  hawk,  and 
the  high,  square  cap  of  crimson  cloth,  was  banded  and 
fringed  with  silver  lace;  and  on  each  of  the  four  comers, 
a  small  bell  of  similar  metal,  emitted  a  tinkling  sound  at 
each  tread  of  his  horse,  proclaiming  him  as  one  of  the 
fools  or  jesters,  who  formed  an  appendage  to  most  of  the 
noble  families  of  France  at  that  period.  He  looked 
I  warily  at  the  two  travellers  a  moment,  then  throwing  off 
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•11  appearance  of  modesty,  urged  his  hon»e  up  to  them 
where  they  stood  by  the  body  of  the  dead  steed,  and 
caking  off  his  cap  and  bells,  held  them  out  with  mock 
gravity  to  the  younger. 

"What  moans  this  fooling?"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  laughing  and  pushing  the  cap  from  him. 

''Take  it,  take  it,"  said  the  jester  with  unmoved 
gravity,  "for  truly,  brother  Charles,  thou  must  be  the 
greater  fool  to  stand  whining  over  a  dead  horse,  and 
Bedford's  men  sounding  their  bugles  in  the  hills." 

"  Peace,  sir  fool !"  exclaimed  Dunois,  suddenly  rous- 
ing himself.  "  And,  if  thou  canst,  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
reach  the  camp  without  horses,  in  a  road  infested  with 
English  soldiers." 

"  In  fiuth,  my  wits  carry  me  not  so  far,  yet  I  misdoubt 
if  they  have  not  picked  up  what  thy  wisdom  has  failed 
to  warn  thee  of." 

"What  is  that,  sirrah?" 

"  Why,  that  a  troop  of  Bedford's  men  are  eitlicr  in 
close  pursuit,  or  ha^-e  swept  round  the  lull  in  order  to 
intercept  us  at  the  village  ahead." 

"  By  the  mass,  no !"  exclaimed  Dunois,  stepping  hastily 
forward  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  the  village  alluded  to. 

The  gorge  in  which  the  travellers  halted,  command- 
ed a  fine  view  of  an  emerald  valley,  hedged  in  by 
broken  and  irregular  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  frown- 
ing old  rock,  cutting  against  the  sky  on  either  side,  or 
shelving  down  in  a  picturesque  precipice,  to  the  quiet 
rale  it  seemed  to  guard.  A  clear  stream  swept  down 
one  side  of  the  valley,  and  with  a  sudden  curve,  crossed 
the  highway,  a  little  from  the  gorge  where  it  formed  a 
tortuous  outlet.  At  the  faither  extremity  of  the  volley, 
appeared  a  village,  half  hidden  by  trees  and  bedded  in 
vineyards;  and  about  midway  between  that  and  the 
gorge,  a  small  hostelry  with  rude  stables  and  out-houses, 
stood  directly  on  the  highway.  The  whole  valley  was 
evidently  the  domain  of  some  nobleman ;  for,  on  the  face 
of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  hills,  a  chateau,  now 
in  ruins,  reared  its  antique  turrets,  flanked  by  a  natural 
battlement  of  rocks,  and  divided  from  the  stream  by  an 
undulating  descent,  clothed  with  long,  uncut  grass,  and 
blossoming  shrubs.  Nothing  could  have  hccn  more  quiet 
than  the  strip  of  green  verdure  over  which  the  travellers 
gazed.  The  village  lay  still  and  beautiful  in  the  bosom 
of  the  valley,  without  the  least  appearance  of  life  or 
bustle,  which  might  betray  the  presence  of  an  enemy ; 
yet  the  very  repose  was  suspicious. 

As  the  three  stood  concealed  by  the  boughs  of  the 
chestnut,  deliberating  on  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
French  encampment,  an  exclamation  from  the  jester, 
drew  their  attention  to  the  little  hostelry  before  men- 
tioned.    Hitlierto,  it  had  displayed  no  signs  of  life ;  but 
now,  a  female  appeared,  issuing  from  the  stables,  riding 
a  yoong  horse  and  leading  another.  The  fiery  young  horse 
which  she  rode  was  withouC  saddle  or  other  accoutre- 
ments, save  a  halter  of  twisted  deer-skin ;  yet  she  reined 
faim  with  a  careless  grace  which  seemed  almost  super- 
human, as  she  came  swiftly  forward,  her  knee  resting 
lightly  on  his  glossy  shoulder,  and  her  small  foot  in  its 
buskin  of  coarse,  untanned  leather,  pressed  to  his  side, 
unsupported  by  strap  or  stirrup. 


"  She  dashes  bi-avely  forward !"  exclaimed  he  of  the 
blue  eyes.  "  Ay,  by  the  mass,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  she 
is  bold,"  he  continued,  as  she  neared  the  ford,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  perfect  view  of  her  person. 

She  w^as,  indeed,  a  creature  of  singular  beauty ;  tall 
and  Juno-like,  but  dressed  even  more  rudely  than  the 
female  peasants  of  the  neighborhood.  A  skirt  of  coarse, 
blue  stuff,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  ankle,  and  a  bodice  of 
inferior  scarlet  cloth,  laced  over  her  full  bust,  so  as  to 
expose  the  spirited  curve  of  her  neck,  and  fitting  tightly 
to  her  round,  and  well-proportioned  waist,  composed  her 
entire  raiment.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder, 
and  though  brown  from  exposure,  displayed  a  healthy 
roundness  and  beautiful  proportions.  Her  lips  though 
finely  cut,  were  feminine,  and  deeply  red,  while  the  color 
in  her  cheeks  was  like  rich  wine  glowing  through  a  cup 
of  Arabian  onyx.  Her  black  and  shining  hair  was  di*awn 
away  from  her  face  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  helmet,  and 
flowed  down  her  back  in  long  glossy  waves,  which  caught 
the  light  like  the  plumage  of  a  raven,  exposing  a  forehead 
full  of  intellect  and  rare  beauty,  while  an  eye,  bright  and 
piercing  as  a  wild  eagle's,  gave  a  character  of  command- 
ing, nay,  of  almost  terrible  beauty  to  her  face. 

The  horses  came  forward  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  plunging  into  the  stream  without  checking  their  force, 
sent  a  shower  of  spray  over  themselves  and  their  graceful 
rider.  Without  seeming  in  the  least  annoyed  by  this  un- 
ceremonious deluge,  she  urged  them  thix)ugh  the  stream 
up  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  with  a  bold  evolution, 
plunged  down  again,  forcing  her  horses  to  prance  and 
curvet  in  the  water,  and  sending  a  shower  of  spray  into 
the  sunlight,  till  tiie  air  aroimd  seemed  alive  with  shoot- 
ing diamonds.  After  indulging  in  tliis  strange  exercise 
for  awhile,  she  suffered  the  horses  to  drink,  and  rode 
slowly  to  a  side  of  the  gap,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
our  travellers  were  standing.  Wheeling  her  horses 
around  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cliffs  which  foi-med  the 
jaw  of  the  gorge,  she  remained  gazing  toward  the  vil- 
lage, occasionally  turning  a  keen  look  to  the  pass,  as  one 
stationed  to  give  warning  to  a  friend,  or  to  detect  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  As  she  sat,  with  a  huge  peak 
cleft  almost  in  twain,  looming  against  the  west,  at  her 
back— a  heap  of  gorgeous  clouds  piled  up  behind,  and 
poiuring  a  flood  of  glory  on  the  spot  she  occupied,  till  her 
long  hair,  as  it  stin^d  in  the  wind,  seemed  impregnated 
and  woven  with  flickering  gold— the  boughs  of  a  great 
oak  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  crimson  light,  like  trium- 
phal banners  drenched  in  the  blood  of  a  battle-field— her 
spirited  horses  pawing  the  turf,  and  she,  unconsciously, 
curbing  the  one  on  which  she  sat,  till  his  mouth  almost 
touched  his  chest,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  absorb- 
ing earnestness  on  the  village — as  she  sat  thus,  there 
came  a  sound  of  approaching  hoofs,  and  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  swept  through  the  gorge. 

"What  has  chanced  here?"  exclaimed  the  leader  of 
the  party,  reining  his  horse  up  by  the  stiffening  form  of 
the  traveller's  steed,  and  stirring  the  coarse  saddle-cloth 
with  his  sword.  "  Holy  saints !  but  this  must  belong  to 
the  party  we  are  in  search  of.  See,  here  are  housings  of 
velvet,  and  stirrups  of  beaten  silver.  Push  forward !  the 
carcass  is  scarcely  cold ;  they  cannot  be  far  ahead,"  and 
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putting  spurs  to  his  h/ovse,  the  speaker  rode  in  a  brisk 
trot  toward  the  village,  foUowed  by  his  men.  One  sol- 
dier, a  heavy  featured,  ruffianly  fellow,  lingered  behind 
till  his  companions  had  crossed  the  ford;  then,  throwing 
himself  heavily  from  his  saddle,  he  slipped  the  bridle  over 
his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  dead  horse  of 
his  trappings.  After  tearing  the  weapons  from  the  sad- 
dle-bow, he  looked  with  a  rapacious  eye  on  the  rich  hous- 
ings, now  folly  revealed. 

**  By  the  holy  Saint  Gris !"  he  muttered,  lifting  one  of 
the  stirrups  and  stri\'ing  to  tear  it  from  the  strap,  "  it 
is  a  pity  to  rend  such  goodly  fiimiture ;  if  I  had  another 
beast,  now,  to  bear  the  prize,  this  dead  carcass  were 
better  worth  stripping  than  a  dozen  beggarly  Frenchmen." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  a  slight  noise  drew  his 
Attention  to  the  strange  female,  where  she  sat  like  a 
young  eagle  watching  the  ravages  of  a  hungry  vulture. 
He  dropped  the  stirrup,  and  springing  to  his  saddle, 
urged  his  horse  rudely  forward.  Before  she  could  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  outrage,  his  heavy  beast  rushed  be- 
tween her  and  the  led  horse ;  the  halter  was  forced  from 
her  hand,  and  the  brutal  viTetch  galloped  back  to  secure 
the  coveted  horse-furniture ;  but,  before  he  had  tinje  to 
4ismount,  she  touched  her  spirited  horse,  which  bounded 
forward  with  the  leap  of  a  deer,  till  he  came  on  a  level 
with  his  stolen  companion.  liis  fearless  rider  bent  for^ 
ward,  and  without  checking  his  speed,  stripped  the  loose 
halter  from  the  head  of  the  disputed  animal,  and  calling 
ydm  by  name,  galloped  down  the  hill  as  fearlessly  as  she 
had  ascended  it.  The  freed  horse  sprang  forward  at  her 
call,  and  kept  by  her  side,  as  if  still  subject  to  her  gui- 
dance. 

With  a  brutal  oatli  the  soldier  buried  his  rowels  into 
bis  charger;  it  plunged  forward,  but  was  instantly 
thrown  back  upon  }t»  haunches  by  a  strong  arm,  and  a 
heavy  blow  sent  his  rider  with  a  cra^  to  the  ground. 

"  Bravely  done !"  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  travel- 
lers, advancing  from  behind  a  thicket,  where  they  had 
concealed  themselves  with  their  horses,  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers :  "  Fiijish  thy  work,  Dunois,  then 
inount,  and  let  us  push  for  yonder  chateau." 

"Had  we  iiot  better  keep  the  road?"  inqu^«d  the 
Other,  with  a  strange  confusion  in  his  manner. 

"  No,  they  would  be  on  our  track  like  bloodrhounds ; 
■ecure  yon  heavy  brute,  his  master  will  never  feel  the 
loss ;  mount,  and  let  us  away  I  I  saw  a  bridle-path  a 
little  back )  it  will  doubtless  lead  us  to  the  ruin." 

"  It  is  a  gloomy  pile,  and  appears  altogether  disman- 
|led,"  still  urged  Dunois. 

"  And  therefore  the  better  calculated  for  concealment. 
We  are  yet  several  leagues  from  the  camp,  or  I  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  country.  Now  I  bethink  me ; 
yon  village  is  Domramie,  and  the  ruin— holy  saints, 
cousin  I  thou  art  chary  in  thy  hospitality ;  this  domain  is 
thine  by  our  uncle's  gift.^' 

"  Ay,  chary  enough  to  one  set,"  muttered  the  jester  in 
an  under  tone. 

Dunois  seemed  confounded ;  the  blood  flushed  up  to 
Iii0  temples,  and  he  bit  his  nether  lip  with  the  impatience 
pf  a  chafed  lion;  be  muttered  something  about  the  unfit- 


ness of  the  old  chateau  for  receiving  guests,  tut  made 
no  further  opposition  to  his  cousin's  wishes. 

The  young  traveller  whispered  a  few  woids  to  his 
jester,  and  then  turned  into  the  biidle-path  before  men- 
tioned. Dunois  followed  on  the  slain  soldier's  horse,  but 
moodily,  and  with  a  frown  upon  his  brow. 

The  jester  remained,  standing  under  the  chestnut  until 
the  traveller  disappeared  in  the  underbiTish,  which  lined 
the  face  of  the  hill ;  then  breaking  into  a  low,  chuckling 
laugh,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  toward  the  inn, 
muttering,  "  He  will  never  stir  hence  till  he  learns  more 
of  this  she-eagle,  unless  he  prefers  the  rifling  of  his 
cousin's  dove-cote  yonder.  Beshrew  me,  but  here  is 
dainty  mischief  browing." 

The  Jester  had  scarcely  reached  tlie  ford,  when  two 
horsemen — the  one  a  stout  sening^man,  the  other,  a 
handsome  litUe  page,  gaily  dressed,  but  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  his  movements,  came  swiftly  down  the  hill,  and 
were  about  to  pass  him.  They  had  reached  the  brink  of 
the  stream,  when  the  page  checked  his  horse,  and  taking 
off  his  cap,  let  a  shower  of  rich  tresses  fall  over  his 
shoulders,  as  he  bent  a  fair  forehead  to  the  saddle-bow  in 
mock  salutation. 

"  Agnes  Sorrell !"  exclaimed  the  Jester,  in  a  voice  of 
angry  surprise,  ''what  means  this  masking?  why  art 
thou  here,  in  this  gm*b  ?" 

The  disguised  girl  shook  back  the  curls  from  her  bright, 
youDg  face,  and  her  merry  laugh  rang  up  the  stream  like 
the  melody  of  a  bird.  She  glanced  an  arch  look  around, 
and  then  said  in  a  voice  i^till  rich  with  laughter,  "  Ques- 
tion me  not,  most  sapient  uncle ;  I  ^eek  a  higher  than 
thou.     Where  is  thv  master?" 

The  Jester  hesitated  in  his  reply ;  but  she  gaily  mter^ 
mpted  him. 

"Nay,  no  frowning;  I  must  know;  for,  to  say  truth, 
fair  uncle,  Charles  left  me  in  ill  humor  this  morning.  I 
had  stolen  his  signet-ring,  and  refused  to  yield  it  up,  out 
of  pure  piischicf,  though  he  entreated  most  earnestly.  I 
repented  of  my  silly  obstinacy  after  his  departure ;  so, 
borrowing  a  dress  from  my  page,  I  rode  forward  to 
return  the  jewel,  and  to  make  my  peace  with  its  angry 
ovvner,— now,  that  I  have  talked  myself  brei^thless, 
speed  me  on  my  errand  that  I  may  return  to  Chiton  in 
time  to  laugh  at  the  delightful  scandal  my  absence  will 
excite  in  that  dullest  of  all  dull  places." 

"  It  is  useless  to  contend  with  thy  hair-brained  foljy," 
suid  the  Jester,  with  ready  falsehood,  as  she  ceq^ed 
speaking.  "  My  master  and  the  Count  Dunois,  took  a 
cross  road  from  Yancouleurs;  they  are  at  the  camp  by 
this  hour." 

*'  Nay,  then,"  exclaimed  the  gay  creature,  turning  with 
an  air  of  comic  distress  to  her  servant,  "  we  may  even 
return  as  we  came,  though  in  truth,  I  am  sorely  tii-cd," 

The  Jester  seemed  to  reelect  a  moment,  and  then  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  Proceed  with  me  to  the  hostelry  yonder.  I  will  be- 
speak thee  a  night's  lodging,  for  the  English  troops  are 
abroad,  and  thy  way  back  will  be  full  of  danger." 

"  Cease  thy  croaking,  and  let  us  forward  to  the  inn ; 
my  poor  na|^  is  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue ;  Jean,  there. 
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M  nearly  fanuBhed,  and  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  seat  finom 
excessive  weariness." 

Saying  this  with  a  cheerfubiefls  which  belied  her  pro- 
fessions of  extreme  fiitigue,  the  seeming  page  put  spurs 
to  her  jaded  horse,  and  led  the  way  to  the  hostelry.  Be- 
fore dismounting,  she  ordered  her  attendant  to  saddle  the 
horse  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  as  she  intended  to  break 
her  fast  far  on  the  road  to  Chinon,  whither  she  had  re- 
solved to  return  without  prosecuting  her  wild  adventure 
farther. 

The  two  cousins  rode  forward  unmolested,  and  in 
silence,  followed  the  path  which  led  to  a  back  entrance 
of  the  ancient  chateau.  Docks  and  thistles  were  rife,  in 
what  had  CHice  been  a  spacious  garden ;  here  and  there, 
»  solitary  flower  struggled  up  through  the  rank  weeds, 
while  grape-vines,  neglected,  and  burthoned  with  fruit, 
trailed  over  a  broken  gravel  terrace,  and  nearly  choked 
up  the  gateway. 

"  I  will  go  forward  and  prepare  for  your  reception," 
•aid  Dunois,  dismoimting. 

"Nay,"  replied  his  compcunon,  "methinks  it  would 
prove  but  a  thriftless  errand,  if  this  pile  be,  as  it 
seems,  untenanted.  Let  us  even  go  forward,  and  leave 
Black-heart  to  crop  these  vines;  see,  how  daintily  he 
treads  among  the  purple  clusters,  while  yon  heavy  Eng- 
lish brute  tramps  them  down  as  his  master  would  have 
crushed  yon  glorious  maiden,  but  for  thy  gallant  aid.  In 
&ith,  cousin,  that  was  a  lus^  blow ;  the  beef-eating  churl 
-'-^us  skull  was  deai'ly  driven  in  by  thy  battle-axe." 

As  the  young  man  uttered  these  broken  remarks,  they 
were  picking  their  way  through  the  rank  herbage  to  the 
grounds  which  lay  directly  under  the  windows  of  the 
chateau.  There  all  traces  of  neglect  disappeared,  and 
a  small  cultivated  garden,  well  stocked  with  healing 
plants  and  chmoe  flowers,  lay  nestled  between  a  Mring  of 
the  building  and  the  vrildemess  of  weeds  luxuriated 
beyond,  Boses  of  every  tint  clambered  up  to  the  low, 
narrow  windows,  and  trees,  iiill  of  ripening  fruit,  threw 
their  graceful  foliage  over  the  rough  walls.  The  wing 
itself  bore  traces  of  recent  repairs  {  the  rubbish  which 
surrounded  other  parts  of  the  building  was  here  carefully 
removed,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  fountain, 
which  had  been  choked  up,  poured  its  waters  with  a 
cheerful  gush  through  the  jaws  of  a  huge  stone  bear, 
into  a  basin  of  unfinished  mason  work.  A  lute,  with  a 
lady's  scarf,  lay  on  the  grass  which  surrounded  the  foun- 
tain, and  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers  blushed  at  the  feet  of 
the  crouching  monster. 

Dunois  led  the  way,  trampling  the  blossoming  shrubs 
under  his  feet,  and  pushing  back  the  branches  which  hung 
over  his  path  with  reckless  violence,  till  he  reached  a 
small  postern  door ;  here  he  turned,  and  made  another 
effort  to  leave  his  companion. 

"  The  day  has  been  warm,"  ho  said,  pointing  to  the 
IbuntaiR,  "rest  awhile,  I  will  return  forthwith." 

The  other  burst  into  a  broad  laugh.  "  Nay,  nay,''  he 
•aid,  "  I  have  a  fancy  for  exploring,  so  let  us  proceed." 

The  blood  again  rushed  up  to  Dunois  forehead,  with 
«n  impatient  gesture  he  pushed  open  the  door,  and  led 
the  way  into  a  low,  stone  hall.  A  huge  fire-place,  chisell- 
ed over  with  armorial  bearings,  yawned  at  one  extremity ; 


whilo  die  other  was  lighted  by  a  lofty  arched  window, 
set  in  heavv  stone  work,  and  crowded  with  small  dia- 
mond  shaped  glass.  Trophies  of  the  chase,  with  curious 
weapons,  garnished  the  walls,  catching  the  dim  light  and 
flinging  their  fantastic  shadows  over  the  chequered  marble, 
with  gloomy  and  picturesque  efiect.  Dunois  crossed  this 
hall,  and  was  about  to  usher  his  cousin  into  a  half  fur- 
nished banqueting  room,  but  he  carelessly  touched  a 
neighboring  door,  and  entered  the  apartment  thus  ex- 
posed. It  was  twilight,  and  the  volumes  of  rich  velvet, 
falling  over  the  only  window  of  the  room,  rendered  every 
thing  indistinct  within.  But  there  were  flashes  of  gild- 
ing, with  the  shadow  of  gorgeous  hangings,  while  here 
and  there  a  silver  sconce,  with  its  mirror  of  steel  plate, 
gleamed  out  from  the  ceiling  tike  fragment!  of  winter 
moonlight.  A  roart>le  slab  in  one  comer  was  more 
clearly  revealed,  by  the  light  of  a  burning  censor,  with 
a  pedestal  of  silver  and  a  bowl  of  snowy  agate,  through 
which  the  perfumed  fire  glowed  like  blood  in  the  cheek 
of  a  northern  beau^,  emitting  a  delicious  odor  throng 
the  apartment  as  if  the  flame  had  been  fed  from  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  crushed  roses. 

An  angry  flush  shot  athwart  the  brow  of  the  younger 
traveller,  as  this  unusual  ^lender  burst  upon  him. 

"  Thou  art  dainty  in  thy  house  garniture.  Count  Du- 
nois/* he  said,  turning  to  his  companion  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "  Mary  of  Anjou,  queen  though  she  be,  is  fain 
to  content  herself  with  bare  walls  and  leathern  chairs." 

Dunois  would  have  answered,  but  at  the  first  sound  of 
his  voice  there  was  a  faint  exclamation  of  joy,  a  rustling 
of  drapery,  and  then  a  young  female  rushed  forward  and 
threw  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  lord,  my  own  dear  lord,"  she  said,  raising  her 
feoe  to  his  with  the  eager  fondness  of  a  trusting  woman. 
"  Obt  I  have  been  so  impatient— so  weary  with  watcb- 
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ing 

Dunois  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  interrupt- 
ed her  afiectionate  greeting  by  a  few  whispered  words. 
She  started  from  his  arms,  and  a  feint  blush,  like  the  re- 
flection of  a  rose  wreath  on  the  marble  brow  of  Venus, 
stole  over  her  face.  She  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  graceful  inctination  of  her  slight 
person,  stood  shrinking  beneath  his  gaze  of  mingled  sur- 
prise and  admiration. 

"  We  crave  pardon,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  after  a  moment 
of  mutual  embarrassment.  "  Had  we  been  informed  that 
a  lady  graced  this  ruin,  our  entrance  should  have  boasted 
somewhat  more  of  courtesy." 

The  lady  returned  this  gallant  address  with  a  few  low 
woi^,  and  a  gentle  smile;  then  observing  tho  travel- 
worn  appearance  of  her  guests,  she  lefk  them  to  oixler 
refreshments. 

**  WeU,  most  sage  and  monkish  cousin,  solve  me  this 
female  riddle ;  thy  prodigality  is  forgiven,  for,  in  faith, 
the  cage  is  but  fitly*  gilded  for  so  sweet  a  bird,"  said  the 
gay  young  man,  glancing  good  humoredly  round  the 
sumptuous  apartment,  as  the  fair  occupant  left  it. 

"  The  story  is  a  long  one,"  replied  Dunois,  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  would  fain  have  kept  it  secret  even  from  you^ 
my  best  firiend  and  most  indulgent—" 

''Nay,  nay— no  mors  o(  that)  forget  that  flue  ha» 
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cumbered  us  with  any  title,  save  the^t  of  thine  ovei'^hasty 
but  ever  loving  cousin.  Let  us  be  seated,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  solve  me  this  mystery." 

Dunois  seated  himself,  and  after  a  few  moments  of 
rapid  explanation,  stood  confessed  as  one  who  had  gained 
the  love  of  a  young  Italian,  during  a  visit  to  Romo  the 
preceding  year.  When  too  late  to  recall  his  affections, 
be  had  learned  that  she  was  an  oiphan,  the  heiress  of 
great  wealth  both  in  lands  and  money,  and  that  she  had 
been  placed  under  the  wardship  of  his  holiness  the  Pope, 
who  had  expressed  his  determination  that  she  shoukl 
marry  a  noble  of  her  own  country.  Urged  forward  by 
his  own  passion,  as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
lady,  Dunois  fled  with  her  and  her  immense  portable 
wealth  from  Rome,  leaving  her  lands  to  enrich  the  Holy 
See.  The  chateau  had  been  repaired  for  her  reception, 
and  she  had  been  concealed  there  during  several  months, 
wilUngly  surrendering  her  wealth  to  the  necessities  of  her 
adopted  country,  and  submitting  to  remain  the  unacknow- 
ledged wife  of  Dunois,  rather  than  embroil  his  master, 
the  young  king  of  France,  with  Eis  Holiness,  by  calling 
on  him  to  sanction  a  more  public  ceremony  than  that 
which  had  already  bound  them.  y 

"  And  it  was  from  this  source  the  exchequer  was  sup- 
plied, after  the  last  sous  had  been  drawn  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  wars,''  exclaimed  the  young  tiuveller, 
grasping  his  cousin's  hand  with  sudden  energy.  "  By 
this  right  hand,  Dunois !  thy  claim  on  this  lovely  piece 
of  Eve's  flesh  shall  be  sustained,  though  the  crown  of 
France  crumble  in  the  contest.  To-morrow  she  shall  be 
sent,  with  all  fitting  honor,  to  the  court ;  not  openly  as 
thy  bride — that  cannot  be  yet,  a  rupture  with  his  Holiness 
would  be  ruinous,  in  our  present  weak  state ;  one  fair 
victory  over  the  English  braggarts,  and  we  will  brave 
even  the  haughty  Pontiff  in  thy  behalf.  Meantime,  the 
Queen  of  France  is  a  fitting  protector  for  thy  fair  wife." 

Dunois  was  about  to  utter  his  tlionks,  when  the  object 
of  their  discourse  returned  to  the  apaitment. 

The  young  traveller  had  occupied  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment but  a  few  minutes  that  night,  when  ^e  Jester 
knocked  for  admission.  His  face  still  bore  the  familiar 
smile,  which,  from  constant  practice,  seemed  to  liave  be- 
come a  portion  of  his  features,  but  when  the  door  was 
closed  a  change  came  o\'er  his  whole  person :  the  muscles 
about  his  mouth  fell,  his  eyebrows,  which  were  lifted 
almost  to  an  expression  of  silliness,  drooped  to  their 
natural  heavy  curve ;  his  lips  became  more  firm  and  de- 
termined in  their  expression ;  and  his  air  of  comic  ef- 
frontery, gave  place  to  an  erect  front  and  a  respectful 
demeanor.  Taking  off  his  cap,  and  folding  his  cloak  so 
as  to  conceal  his  gaudy  apparel,  he  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  young  man,  pushing  a  stool  for- 
ward with  his  foot,  and  assuming  a  show  of  indifference, 
'^  Sit  down,  and  teU  us  how  thy  errand  has  speeded." 

"•Indifferently  well,"  replied  the  Jester,  taking  the 
proffered  stool,  "  I  came  to  speech  with  the  damsel." 

"  And  what  learned  ye  7" 

"  That  she  is  quick  of  wit,  full  of  fire,  and  the  scullion 
or  hostler  of  yonder  inn." 

*'  ImpoMibla !  A  craature  of  auch  beauty  the  menial 
pf  a  low  inn  f    Tush,  man,  it  cannot  be !" 


"  It  is  even  as  I  say  ;  these  eyes  saw  her  rnb  down  a 
heavy  English  roadster." 

The  youth  turned  in  his  chair  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  and  motioned  the  Jester  to  leave  the  room,  but 
without  heeding  the  command,  he  remained  looking 
keenly  into  his  master's  face.  After  a  few  moments^ 
silence  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  silky  voice, 

"Yet  she  is  very  beautiful.  Such  eyes!  They  fairly 
showered  fire  on  the  brutal  soldier,  when  he  called  the 
king  of  Fiimce  a  sparrow,  whom  his  master  had  well- 
nigh  plucked  to  the  skin." 

A  rush  of  blood  to  the  traveller's  face,  and  an  impa- 
tient motion  of  the  hand,  told  how  fully  the  last  speech 
had  taken  effect.  The  Jester  appeared  not  to  notice  his 
emotion,  but  proceeded,  as  if  earned  away  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  subject. 

"  'Sdeath !  how  her  haughty  lip  writhed — ^how  eagerly 
those  little  fingers  clutched  the  dagger !" 

"  And  did  she  strike  him  7"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
half-starting  fixjm  his  chair,  and  fixing  his  flashing  eyes 
on  the  crafty  Jester. 

"  Ay,  that  did  she  1  The  sharp  steel  ran  clean  through 
his  arm.  It  was  glorious,  her  look  of  disdain,  when  she 
tore  it  out,  reeking  as  it  was,  and  dashed  it  down,  as  if 
loathing  the  sight  of  the  blood  her  own  hand  had 
drawn." 

"  And  the  wounded  churl,  did  he  seek  to  revenge  the 
hurt  ?" 

"  That  did  he  not.  His  companions  raised  a  laugh, 
and  he  shrunk  av;*ay  ashamed,  for  the  flash  of  her  fierce 
eyes  were  even  more  terrible  than  the  blow  of  her  dag^ 
ger.  The  troops  soon  passed  forward,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  them." 

"  But  the  maiden,  what  of  her  7" 

"  She  supposed  herself  alone— ^or  I,  fhmi  the  first,  had 
concealed  myself-^more  than  a  minute  she  stood,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  reeking  dirk 
where  it  stuck,  quivering,  with  its  point  buried  deep  in 
the  ground.  Then  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed. 
A  prayer  like  that  might  inspire  a  whole  nation  WiXki  a 
thirst  for  action ;  might  instil  valor  even  into  the  dis- 
couraged troc^s  of  France !  It  was  tlie  outpourin|^  of  a 
spirit  too  highly  excited  for  its  own  endurance.  The 
buniing  words  fell  from  her  lips,  like  sparks  from  heated 
steel ;  each  glowing  sentence  is  sounding  in  my  brain, 
even  yet,  like  the  voice  of  a  war  trumpet.  A  creature 
like  that,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  discouraged  soldiery, 
would  accomplish  more  by  her  feai'less  eloquence,  than 
whole  aimies  arrayed  for  battle,  with  the  thoughts  of 
former  defeat  freezing  up  their  courage." 

"  This  stzange  eloquence  must  be  contagious,"  said  the 
youth  coldly,  fixing  a  keen  and  suspicious  look  on  the  face 
of  the  Jester.  "  Thou  art  not  wont  to  waste  words  to 
no  purpose,  even  in  thy  seeming  folly.  To  the  point  at 
once.  What  wise  project  hast  thou  firamed,  touching 
this  fiery  maiden  7  Mark  me— one  who  has  defended  the 
honor  of  her  sovereign,  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  no 
game  for  meaner  followers !" 

"  I  know  that  full  well,"  replied  the  Jester,  humbly, 
"  nor  do  I  seek  to  mate  with  eagles,  though  they  be  found 
in  kitet'  netts." 

A  cloud  diM]ip«wod  firom  the  barow  of  the  youth.  "  It 
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is  well/'  he  said,  in  a  kinder  tone.    "  Now  unfold  thy 
project,  for  some  scheme  thou  had'st,  I'm  certain." 

The  Jester  drew  his  stool  close  to  the  feet  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  unfolded  his  design  in  a  low  and  rapid  speech. 
A  rich  glow  gathered  in  the  cheeks  of  the  youth,  his  eye 
brightened,  and  he  now  and  then  interrupted  the  speaker 
with  broken  exclamations  of  pleasure.  By  degrees,  the 
Jester's  voice  became  lower  and  more  insidious  ;  as  he 
proceeded,  a  frown  darkened  the  face  of  his  master,  and, 
more  than  once,  he  started  back  with  an  angry  exclama- 
tion. Then  he  would  gradually  incline  his  head,  and  his 
deepening  color  told  how  skilfully  the  subtle  adviser  was 
playing  upon  his  passions.  As  if  carried  away  by  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  the  Jester  at  length  spoke  aloud 
in  a  firm  voice. 

"  There  are  women,"  he  said,  **  whose  lives  are  as  a 
quiet  stream ;  passions  may  disturb  them  for  a  moment, 
as  winds  ruffle  the  limpid  waters,  and  then  ^eir  life 
passes  on  as  quietly  as  if  no  evil  had  oppressed  them, 
even  as  the  stieam  resumes  its  glassy  smoothness,  when 
the  breeze  which  distnrbs  it  is  hushed.     With  such,  joys 
or  sorrows  never  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  the  core  remains  untouched  and  impervious.  There 
are  others— «nd  this  damsel  is  one—'bold  and  visionary, 
with  the  energies  of  men,  joined  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
weakest  woman ;  with  passions  and  aspirations,  which, 
once  lighted,  bum  on  for  ever  and  ever,  till  the  heart  is 
consumed  by  its  own  unquenchable  desires.      Excite 
these  energies  and  this  tenderness,  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  creature  is  formed  such  as  this  damsel  may  be  made :  a 
lion  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  a  dove  in  the  bosom  of  one 
on  whom  she  ktvi^bes  affection ;  a  being,  who,  once  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  love  or  glory,  will  concentrate  her 
strei^th  and  contend  with  difficulty,  danger,  and  even 
death,  but  who  wiU  never  yield  till  her  object  is  accom- 
plished.    To  win  such  love,  to  awaken  such  powers,  is  a 
task  worthy  even  of  thee,  my  master*     But  beware  of 
arousing  them  for  a  stight  puipose ;   of  trifling  with  a 
heart  like  that,  for  the  simple  amusement  of  a  day ;  it 
would  be  like  uncapping  Vesuvius,  to  be  amused  by  the 
sparkle  of  its  flames,  and  the  rush  of  its  burning  lava. 
Leave  her  here,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  green  valley, 
to  indulge  the  fiery  strength  of  her  nature  by  curbing 
travellers'  horses,  and  breaking  young  colts ;  or  take  her 
hence,  as  I  but  now  proposed,  place  her  among  the  sol- 
diery, and  make  one  more  mighty  effort  to  arouse  the 
enefgies  of  France."     Here  the  Jester's  voice  again  sunk 
to  an  under  tone,  he  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  apparently 
explaining  with  more  minute  exactness,  the  project  which 
occupied  his  mind. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  the  youth,  at  lengthy  as  his  wily 
servant  arose  to  deport,  ''but,  on  thy  life,. be  prudent 
and  secret*" 

The  Jester  promised  obedience,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. After  leaving  the  ruin  he  proceeded  to  the  hos- 
telry, where  he  had  left  Agnes  Sorrell.  He  held  a 
protracted  interview  with  her,  and  then,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  off  toward  Vancouleurs.  It  was  deep  in  the 
night  when  he  returned,  with  his  horse  in  a  foam,  and 
with  a  heavy  bundle  tied  to  his  saddle-bow. 

To  be  continued. 
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ELDERLY   GENTLEMEN. 

BT   MRS.   SEBA   SMITH. 

Reader  mine,  hast  thou  ever,  in  thy  mortal  cogita- 
tions, been  tempted  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  compassion 
or  contempt  for  those  of  thy  race,  who  may  appropriately 
be  termed  Elderly  Oenilemcn  7  Or  hast  thou  ever,  in 
contemplating  thy  possible  destiny,  shrunk  from  this  par- 
ticular part  of  thy  lot  as  from  a  period  befeft  of  all  com- 
fort, and  the  very  acme  of  human  ills  ?  If  so,  I  beseech 
thee  to  take  shame  and  confusion  of  face  to  thyself,  for 
thou  art  already  competed  of  the  very  climax  of  human 
folly.  I  will  scarcely  believe  thou  art  able  to  discern  "  a 
l^awk  from  a  handsaw." 

Rest  thee  in  thy  Cretanism,  and  I  will,  if  so  be  there 
is  stuff  enough  in  thee,  essay  to  convince  thee  of  thy 
great  error,  and  to  enlighten  thee  as  to  the  many  privi- 
leges thou  art  still  to  enjoy :  or  of  which,  perchance,  thou 
mayest  already  have  begun  to  partake,  albeit  uncon- 
scious of  thy  felicity* 

First,  let  us  review  the  successive  periods  of  thy  life, 
each  with  its  peculiar  and  not  to  be  avoided  perils,  and 
verily,  diou  wilt  perceive  that  as  thou  hast  approached 
this  haven,  thy  felicity  hath  increased. 

Look,  then,  at  thy  firm  and  well-turned  limbsy  (for  the 
Elderiy  Gentleman  hath  no  experience  in  the  shrunk 
pantaloon,)  thy  well  formed  foot,  which  thou  art  wont  to 
display  in  the  best  of  Day  and  Martin's  polish;  thy 
cheek,  with  its  strong  manly  lines,  which  thou  art  fain 
to  consider  as  evidences  of  thought  and  force  of  charac- 
ter, a  position  from  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  dislodge 
thee;  thy  whiskers,  scarcely  sprinkled  with  grey,  and 
matching  the  short  curly  locks  that  mantle  thy  high, 
rather  intellectual  looking,  brow— for  no  other  word  will 
suit  thee,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  a  whole  Pantheon  of  Gods  and  Groddesses — thy  brow 
then,  which  thou  hast  fondly  persuaded  thyself  is  no 
mean  counterpart  to  that  of  Napoleon,  (a  harmless  phan- 
tasy, in  which  thoa  mayest  freely  indulge ;  elderly  gentle- 
men dof  or  ought  to  look  intellectual.)     Look  at  all  this, 
and  then  consider,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wast  once  a 
"  sprawling  babe,  mewling  and  puking"  in  the  arms  of  thy 
nurse,  thy  bare  feet  and  shapeless  legs  kicking  back  and 
forth,  to  the  most  disreputable  of  all  sounds,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  nothing  certain,  being  neither  language,  bark  nor  mew, 
neither  a  low  nor  a  squeal,  but  that  nondescript  of  all 
sounds,  a  baby  cry. 

Then  think  of  thy  bald  head,  and  dropsical  cheeks, 
and  that  aperture  in  lieu  of  a  mouth  distended  to  its 
largest  {Kissible  dimensions,  exhibiting  thy  red,  toothless 
gums  and  quivering  tongue,  ail  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  emitting  the  beibre  spoken  of  sounds,  that  delight  none 
but  thyselff  and  two  nameless  objects,  who  witness  the 
operation  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.- 

Thy  very  cheek  tingles  with  shame  at  the  recital,  but 

I  am  not  yet  done.     I  will  suppose  thou  Hast  passed 

through  all  the  preliminary  steps  to  walking ;  ibaX  thou 

hast  looked  interesting  upon  all-fours ;  that  mama  has 

i  been  duly  pulled  and  hauled,  mortified  send  enraptured; 
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that  a  reasonable  number  of  Tieitors  have  been  shocked 
and  bored  by  the  evidences  of  thy  existence,  and  the  pre- 
coci^  of  thy  genius ;  that  thy  nose,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  thy  person,  hath  been  suitably  bumped,  producing 
developments  as  yet  unclaimed  by  Fhnsnology ;  and  that 
thou  art  able  to  walk  at  an  an^le,  something^  less  than 
thirty  degrees.  And  here  thou  hast  reached  a  most  im- 
portant era,  in  the  history  of  thy  life.  Thou  hast  become 
the  subject  of  serious  debate.  A  solemn  and  most 
important  council  has  been  held  in  thy  behalf.  Thy 
gymnasdc  feats  have  become  no  longer  endurable,  and 
thy  vaultings,  albeit  in  perfect  innocency,  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  Thy  tunics  are,  therefore,  to  be  discarded, 
and  thou  art  to  appear  in  the  panoply  of  thy  sex.  Great 
is  thy  rejoicing"— great  thy  anxiet}*-— great  thy  impatience^ 
To  thee  it  is  a  day,  "  big  with  the  fate  of  Csesar  and  of 
Rome." 

Now  behold  thyself  making  sundry  ambitious  attempts 
to  balance  thy  dumpy  figure  upon  one  foot,  while  the 
other  is  to  be  thrust  into  what  is  termed  a  pair  of  trow- 
sers.  Dost  mark  thy  chuckling  face,  red  with  exertion, 
thy  shapeless  hands  clinging  to  the  apron  of  the  female 
Vulcan,  who  is  to  encase  thee  in  the  armor  of  manhood? 
All  will  not  do ;  and  thou  art  unceremoniously  hoisted 
into  her  lap,  while  thy  extremities  are  thrust  in  one  after 
another,  and  tliou  art  hoisted  up  and  dowx^  and  shaken 
in  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  piUow  into  its  case. 

The  suit  is  completely  filled ;  where  it  might  have  been 
too  tight  in  one  place,  the  fiit  is  squeezed  to  where  it  is 
too  laxge  in  another;  and  now  thou  art  deposited  apon 
the  floor,  resembling  much  a  meal-bag  filled  to  bursting^r 
Nw  b  this  all.  I  must  detail  thy  whole  shame,  for  thou^ 
even  thou,  quiet  and  well-bred  as  thou  now  most  assuredly 
art— didst  clap  thy  fat  hands  upon  thy  well-filled  corpc 
ration,  and  straddle  thy  short  legs  and  strut  about  the 
room,  thy  arms  trussed  up  for  the  better  display  of  thy 
person,  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  new  Militia 
Captain,  or  a  young  capon  lately  fledged ;  and  this  too, 
while  mama  looked  on  with  infinite  delight,  cousins 
shouted,  and  elderly  aunts  wiped  their  spectacles,  showed 
their  straggling  teeth,  and  laughed  tiU  their  eyes  ran 
over.  Rejoice,  oh.  Elderly  dentleman,  that  theae  days 
of  thy  shame  are  past  for  over! 

I  'vnll  not  dwell  upon  the  times  of  thy  boyhood,  when 
thou  didst  snivel  on  the  itmd  to  school,  with  "  shining 
morning  face,"  bearing  in  thy  innocent  hands  a  permit 
for  a  sound  flogging,  in  lieu  of  an  apology  for  thine  ob- 
scnce ;  nor  dilate  upon  the  times  when  thou  wert  perched 
upon  a  platform,  squeaking  at  the  top  of  thy  lungs,  and 
with  most  triumphant  emphasis, 

"  You'd  scarco  exp«ct  ono  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  ctage." 

I  win  say  nothing  of  the  unseemly  and  uncomfortable 
application  of  the  birch,  nor  of  the  sonorous  and  discor- 
dant sounds  that  accompanied  the  ceremony.  Let  these 
pass— pass,  too,  when  thy  chivalry  made  it  legal  for  thee 
to  dodge  comers,  and  go  all  the  way  round  Robin  Hood*8 
bam,  lest  thou  shouldst  encounter  some  gingerbread 
champion,  who  techmcally  owed  thee  a  "  hiding."  These 
are  amongst  the  trials  thou  must  encounter,  ere  thou  art 


qualified  to  enjoy  the  **otium  cum  dtgnitate"  of  the 
Elderly  Gentleman. 

But  I  see  thee  again,  like  Tasso's  young  Rinaldo,  the 
down  ia  beginning  to  shade  thy  chin,  and  thou  art  given 
to  star  gazing;  thoa  dost  rave,  what  then  wouldst  fain 
should  be  considered  poetry;  art  addicted  to  fnoonlight 
serenades,  while  thy  teeth  are  chattering  in  thy  head,  and 
thy  mistress  is  unconsciously  snoozing  under  seven  woollen 
nightrcaps :  dost  sigh  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  chest,  to 
indicate  a  heart  somewhere  in  that  region,  and  roll  thy 
eyes,  like  a  goslin  in  a  thundei^tempest.  All  in  vain ;  she 
will  wed  the  rich  soap-boiler  over  the  vi*ay,  and  leave  theer 
and  thy  fine  speeches  to  find  their  way  with  other  lost 
things,  to  the  land  of  limatics,  even  the  Moon. 

But  let  VM  have  done  vnth  these  horrors— let  me  na 
longer  shock  thy  sensitive  nerves,  by  dwelling  upon  what 
may  not  be  recalled,  what  thou  couldst  not  indeed  have 
escaped'"- they  are  the  natural  penalties  of  thy  existence^ 
I  will  pass  over  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  thy  folly 
and  disgrace,  and  suppose  thee  at  last  safely  landed  in 
this  haven  of  rrat,  this  Eldorado  of  hunum  hfe. 

From  henceforward  thy  existence  is  a  privileged  one/ 
Thou  needest  consult  no  will  bat  ^ne  own.  Now,  thou 
mayest  truly  be  said  to  repose  **  under  thine  own  vine  ami 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  thee  afiraid."  Wha 
taketh  umbrage  at  the  language  of  the  Elderly  Gentle-- 
man  ?  Who  disregardeth  his  council^  or  sHghteth  his 
reproof?  Not  one.  Young  maidens  smile  upo^  him 
without  reprehension,  and  matrons  take  him  by  the  aim 
and  lead  hzm  to  the  most  desirable  places,  desii-able  a^ 
well  for  the  comfort  of  the  body,  as  for  the  gratification 
of  the  miad^    Who  would  not  be  an  Elderly  Gentle^ 


man 


My  friend,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  is  the  very  ideal  of  an  El-' 
derly  Gentleman.  His  manners  have  a  dash  of  the  olden 
time;  that  is,  he  raises  his  hat  to  a  lady,  and  inclines  his* 
body  with  the  most  elegant  air  in  the  world.  His  voice 
is  distinct,  but  inclining  to  be  low ;  he  thinks  the  loud< 
boisterous  manners  of  modem  beaux,  the  very  height  of 
the  vulgar.  His  coat  is  black  and  well-fitted :  and  I  ol>> 
serve  he  always  wears  a  ring  upon  the  first  finger  of  ther 
left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a 
lady— 'an  old  flame  of  his^-^whom  he  still  \'isits,  and  regu" 
larly  presents  her  increasing  family  with  Christmas  and 
New-Year's  gifb. 

He  is  partially  a  bon  vivant,  and  tips  his  old  Madeira 
with  a  free,  generous  air*,  that  would  seefrr  to  say,  I  am 
no  cynic,  but  obey  the  apostolic  injunction.  "  take  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake."  But  as  for  "  infirmities," 
he  is  never  ailing.  Hut  feet  are  never  pinched  with  tight 
boots,  nor  does  he  need  to  go  with  half  a  dmner,  because 
of  the  tightness  of  his  wmstbonds. 

I  have  seen  him  recline  in  his  elbow-chair,  with  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  but  he  generally  rises  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  visitors.'  I  never  knew  him  to  spit  in  the  grate^ 
nor  is  he  guilty  of  that  disgusting  English  fashion,  of  spit- 
ting in  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

He  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies  of  eveiy  age^ 
little  children  anticipate  kds  coming  with  great  delight,  fbt 
he  has  always  something  kind  to  say  to  then,  and  net 
unfrequently  preeenta  them  with  some  coveted  toy.    His 
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judgmont  is  considered  excellent,  and  no  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintanod  would  think  of  engaging^  in  any  enterprise, 
without  firat  consulting  his  opinion-«for  should  a  fiulure 
be  the  result,  ten  to  one  it  would  be  charged  to  the  omis- 
sion. 

But  I  believe  my  friend  nerer  appears  to  better  advan- 
tage, than  when  in  the  society  of  young  ladies ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when 
thus  engaged.  I  observe  in  addressing'  them,  he  not 
unfrequently  pats  them  on  the  shoulders,  by  way  of  lend- 
ing emphasis  to  what  he  is  saying ;  an  innocent  liberty 
which  never  gives  offence  as  coming  from  him ;  though  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  eyes  of  a  lover  looking  dag- 
gers at  a  privilege  he  himself  was  too  chicken-hearted  to 
claim — perhaps  my  fnend  observed  the  same  thingi  and 
it  may  be,  the  trifle  became  of'more  value  from  that  sin- 
gle circumstance*  Be  that  as  it  may»  ho  rarely  parts  with 
a  pretty  girl  without  a  valedictory  kiss,  and  I  have  often 
remarked  that  his  taste  is  very  nice  in  these  mattprs,  it 
being  altogether  supexfloous  to  perform  the  operation 
upon  an  ugly  iaoe. 

But  I  must  stop,  for  Mr.  Greenldaf  would  be  greatly 
Stocked  should  he  discover  what  I  have  been  doing.  I 
think  he  woidd  die  at  the  very  idea  of  being  in  print,  for 
he  adherps  to  the  belief  that  such  things  are  never  dono 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  original,  and  that  no  man 
of  sense  ever  did,  or  ever  will  appear  as  an  author, 
unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity  of  one  kind  or  other. 

Now  let  me  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  to 
which  thou  art  entitled  as  an  Elderly  Gentleman. 

Thine  oddities  of  whatever  kind,  are  not  only  to  bo  treat- 
ed with  indulgence,  but  will  bo  looked  upon  as  quite 
agreeable  and  necessary  to  thy  individuality.  Thou  may- 
est  be  gruff  or  urbane,  loquacious  or  taciturn,  and  each 
will  be  considered  equally  proper,  and  suiting  thy  condi- 
tion. Thy  character  is  supposed  fixed,  and  be  it  what 
it  may,  no  radical,  even  were  he  as  daring  as  Luther 
himself,  will  presume  to  interfere  with  thy  estqcblished 
habits.     No  one  will  attempt  to  make  thee  ovef. 

Thy  bon  mots  wdl  be  patiently  heard,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated— if  stale,  they  will  become  current  as  ha^*ing  been 
repeated  by  thee.  Thy  moralizing  will  be  oracular,  and 
thou  shouldst  gesticulate  slowly  in  oi'der  to  add  weight  to 
what  might  otherwise  appear  common-place.  It  is  thy 
privilege  to  say 

*****    Man  undisputed  thing. 
In  such  a  solemn  way,*' 

that  it  shall  pass  for  wisdom,  profound  as  his  who  had 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  all  knowledge,  albeit  he 
Was  led  to  confess,  that  "  all  irvanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit." 

Thou  mayest  ask  thyself  to  dinners,  more  especially  if 
thou  givest  ctinners  in  fetum,  mayest  introduce  whist  and 
cribbage,  mayest  talk  of  the  weather,  and  even  of  thine 
own  rheomatisin,  and  not  be  noted  a  bore;  presuming 
thou  hast  courage  to  do  this,  knowing  the  prescriptions 
tiwt  will  be  showered  upon  thee— knowing  how  maiden 
ladies  will  bring  thee  catholicons  and  lineamenu,  and 
more  than  hint  at  that  judicious  recipe  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  atf  infimnties  gathered  about  him^ 
3 


Now,  also,  it  is  optional  with  thee,  whether  to  reply  to 
things  said  in  thy  presence,  or  even  addressed  to  thyself. 
Thou  mayest  roll  up  thine  eyes,  give  a  whiff,  reply,  or 
be  utterly  silent,  as  may  best  suit  thy  pleasure,  the  capaci- 
ty of  thy  understanding,  or  the  circumstances  of  die  case ; 
and  be  assured,  whatever  thou  doest,  will  be  pronounced 
the  best  thing  possible,  all  tilings  considered. 

Thou  mayest  husband  thy  knowledge,  and  retail  it  with 
a  spai^ce  hand,  for  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  things 
arc  familiar  to  the  Elderly  Gentleman,  and  thy  silenc^ 
passes  unsuspected.  It  will  be  well  for  thee  to  read  a 
few  old,  rare  authors,  and  quote  therefrom,  and  thy  eru- 
dition will  be  placect  beyond  dispiltc. 

Over  and  above  all,  in  addi'essing  the'  young  of  thy 
acquaintance,  by  all  means,  commence  by  Buying, ''  young 
man,"  or  "young  woman,"  it  makes  what  thou  mayest 
thereafter  say,  more  impressive,  oCnd  fills  them  ivith  suita- 
ble respect  for  thyself,  the  wisdom  and  value  of  thy  coun- 
sels, and  the  sogeness  of  thy  conclutipns,  as  well  as  a 
proper  and  most  desirable  sense  of  ^eir  own  inferiority. 

But  I  must  have  done,  for  dwelling  upon  this  beau 
ideal  of  human  Hfe  has  so  far  lessened  the  value  of  all 
other  periods,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  irreverence,  I  am 
led  to  exclaim. 


*'  Fly  swifter  round  ye  wheels  of  tisMf, 
Jknd  bring  the  welcome  day." 


<)r  iginal. 
HAPPINESS. 

ffT  THX  REV.  J.   H.   CLlftCm: 

"  Ma  5  never  is,"  the  poet  sings, 

**  But  always  to  6e  blest." 
Then  say  wherein  the  hidden  springs 

Of  Happiness  may  rest ; 
If  in  tte  pleasures  sense  bestows. 

Then  surely  unto  some, 
Exempt  from  worldly  pains  and  wo(^ 

True  happiness  should  come.- 

If  in  tlie  pleasures  of  the  tnind 

Bliss  builds  its  halcyon  nest, 
Ah !  wherefore  do  we  never  find 

Some  who  are  truly  blest  T-^- 
If  in  the  heart's  deep  cells  it  lictf 

Whence  feeling's  fountains  pliiy/ 
'Why  live  not  some  in  ecstacies 

Through  life's  long  summer  day  f 

Oh!  Passkwi's  joys  are  dect  as  ^xe— 

The  mind  its  sorrows  feels — 
And  oft  the  darkling  cloud  of  care 

O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  steals ; 
Unmingled  bliss  dwells  not  on  earth, 

Then  let  us  look  above, 
Where  every  woe  of  human  birth 

Is  lost  in  perfect  love. 


BottoH. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES  BY    LAMP-LIGHT.— NO.  1. 

DT   JOHN   NKALi 

THE  NEWLY-MARRIED  MAN. 

"  As  I  live,  there  she  goea  noW !  Look !  look !  Thie  very 
woman  I  told  you  so  much  of.  The  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture, and  the  most  of  a oh,  hang  it !  Fve  no  patience 

with  you  newly-married  men!  Why  don't  you  look, 
George,  hey  V* 

"Well,  Harper,"  yawning,  and  turning  languidly 
toward  a  gi*oup  of  fashionably-dressed  women,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  passing  out  of  some  church,  auction,  or  fair 
in  the  neighborhood,  *'  well,  Harper,  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
look — ^which  is  the  lady?" 

"  Which?  How  can  you  ask,  after  seeing  that  step, 
and  carriage,  and  the  swaying  of  those  white  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  the  cast  of  that  magnificent  drapery,  and 
the — zounds  and  death!  what  ails  the  man?" 

"  Harper — ^Harper !  it  were  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth — " 

"  So,  so,  waked  up  at  last,  are  you  7  Pale  as  death  at 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman,  married  though  you  are, 
and  newly  married  too— actually  muttering  in  your  sleep ! 
On3  would  believe  you  rehearsing  a  speech  for  the  jury, 
in  a  capital  case,  or  acting  Macbeth  in  the  dagger-scene, 
to  look  at  your  hands,  your  attitude,  your  eyes— to  see 
you,  as  you  stand  there,  with  your  lips  moving,  and 
sweat — ay,  George,  big  drops  of  sweat — standing  upon 
your  forehead !" 

"Hai-per — Harper!"  gasping  for. breath  and  playing 
with  his  fingers,  and  trying  to  smile,  "  you  have  no  idea 
who  that  woman  is,  hey  7" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Nor  whether  she  is  married  or  unmarried?" 

"  Maid,  wife,  or  inidow  7     No." 

"  Your  hand,  my  dear  fellow !  Fve  wronged  you.  I 
had  an  idea  that  you  were  desperate  and  wicked  enough 
—but  no  matter— how  could  I  have  been  such  an  ass  7" 

**  Nothing  easier  in  the  world— for  a  married  man. 
But  I  say  though,  George,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
—of  a — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — ^you  men  that  make  poetry, 
and  speeches^  and  wry  faces,  and  do  tragedy  in  the  pub- 
lic streets — a  kind  of  a  my»tery  here,  hey  ?" 

"  Rather.  But  before  I  explain  that  mystery,  my 
fi-iend,  there  are  two  or  three  questions,  if  you  please, 
that  must  be  answered." 

"  Must  be  answered,  hey  I     And  by  whom  ?" 

"  By  you,  Harper." 

"  Must  ?" 

"  Must,  Harper,  rnuMi.     I've  no  time  for  ceremony." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  George :  and,  tlierefbn;,  although  I 
don't  much  like  your  manner,  nor  your  look,  nor  your 
language— you'll  excuse  me,  but  my  notion  is,  that  you 
are  rather  too  fond  of  the  Park  and  the  Bowery,  for  a 
married  man,  hey  7  rather  too  much  given  to  the  melo- 
dramatic, for  every-day  people — to  out-Hcroding  Herod, 
on  small  occasions — to  Cook-ing  Kean^  where  both  ore 
out  of  place.  However,  as  I  said  before,  although  I 
don't  much  like  your  way  of  popping  the  question,  ttiU, 


out  of  mercy^— sheer  mercy— to  your  eamestaest  an^ 
waywardness—" 

"  To  the  point.  Harper,  to  xHm  point !  My  wayward- 
ness will  not  bear  trifling  with,  just  now.'* 

"  Very  well ;  to  the  point  then.  Propound  your  ques- 
tions, keep  your  temper,  and  after  you  are  satisfied,  we'll 
have  a  bit  of  a  blow  up,  if  yon  say  so ;  and  if,  on  the 
whole,  it  should  appear  expedient,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances — ^hey?" 

"  With  all  my  heart !  Are  you  acquainted  with  thai 
woman  7" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her?" 

"  Never. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  saw  her  T" 

'*  Three  months,"  counting  his  fingers,  "  five  days^— 
two  hoirrs,  and  a—"  pulling  out  his  watch,  ''  and  about 
a — a- 


»» 


i< 


No  trifling,  if  you  please." 

"  I  am  particular,  because  yon  are.  I  saw  her  firsts 
as  you  may  remember,  for  I  told  you  of  it  the  very  next 
day,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last  past." 

"And  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  the  woman  we  just 
saw  turning  that  comer,  is  the  very  woman  that  Millar, 
the  profligate  scoundrel,  appeared  so  infatuated  with  ?" 

"The  same.  He  grows  more  and  more  in&tuated 
every  hour ;  he  follows  her  every  where — ^by  Jupiter ! 
there  he  is  now !     I  knew  he  could'nt  be  far  off." 

"Harper!"  struggling  with  himself,  and  trembling 
with  suppressed  rage,  as  if  undetermined  whether  to 
follow  the  parties  or  not.     "  Harper !" 

"Bless  my  heart,  George,  what  ails  you?  Are  you 
ill  7" 

"  Harper !  Have  you  seen  any  thing  like  encourage- 
ment on  her  part?" 

"  Can't  say  I  have,  George.  But  then,  you  know,  the 
fellow's  reputation — " 

"  The  puppy !" 

"  I  say  nothing  about  his  w^ealth,  and  courage,  and  per^ 
sonal  appearance,  noi*  do  I  care  much  about  his  gende- 
ness,  and  smoothness,  and  perseverance-— they  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  his  reputation^  that's  the 
thing !  The  poor  creature's  '11  never  stand  that,  you 
know  !*' 

"  His  reputation  for  what  7" 

"  For  what!  Why  for  success,  to  be  sure;  for  being 
such  a  favorite  with  the  most  prudish  and  cautious  of  our 
fashionable  w^omen— for  being  so  faiihftd  and  so  truti' 
worthy!  Ah,  my  fncnd,  there  lies  the  danger,  after 
all!" 

"  Danger,  indeed !  The  miserable,  efieminate  wretch ; 
how  can  a  full  grown  woman  stomach  such  a  thing! 
Were  I  a  woman,  it  appears  to  me  I  should  quite  as  soon 
fall  in  love  viiih  a  girl  upon  the  stage,  rigged  out  as 
Romeo  or  Hamlet." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  my  fears." 

"Your  fears!     How?     What?" 

"  I  am  afraid  these  very  things  have  had  their  infloenoe 
with  that  loffy-looking  creature  we  saw." 

"Afraid,  hey?  And  wherefore— wherefore f  Tell 
me  why  you  are  afraid?' 
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"  BleM  my  muI,  bow  «ager  you  are  !'* 

"  Let  me  know  the  wont,  my  firiend— ihe  very  wont'— 
I  can  bear  it.'* 

"  You  can  bear  it !  Why,  what  on  earth  have  yon  to 
do  with  the  businoM,  hey  ?  Yau-*a  married  man— mar- 
ried, as  you  yourself  assure  me,  to  the  loveliest  woman  I 
ever  saw !" 

«  Oh.  ray  friend— " 

"  Zounds,  fnan,  don't  wring  my  hand  off!  Augh — ai^- 
ao^  <     It  raminds  me  rathv  too  much  of 

*  The  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  mifht  feel 
Throuf  h  treble  bare  of  brau  or  steeL* " 


u 


"  Harper^Tom— I  cannot  bear  this." 

"Bear  what 7  Why  don't  you  explain  yourself 7  Here 
am  I,  boxing  all  round  the  compass,  to  find  out  some- 
thing, which  two  words  from  you  would  clear  up,  I  dare 
say;  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  little,  a  very  tittle-^iot  more 
than  halAapthimble-fuU— of  that  common  sense,  which 
yon  twit  me  with  having  so  much  of,  yon  leave  me  to 
guess  an  sorts  vf  things  to  your  disadvantage." 

"  To  my  disadvantage !     How  7 " 

"Let  you  know  the  wont,  hey  t  the  very  wortiT  Ton 
can  bear  it,  hey  7  And  pray,  sir,  what  business  have  you 
—a  married  man— to  know  the  wont  of  any  other  woman 
alive,  but  your  own  wife  7     Have  a  care,  George." 

"  Why,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  friend,  I— I—"  getting 
embarrassed,  "  I  had  an  idea  that  you  meant  something 
more  than  you— that  you  knew  moro  that  is  to  say— that 
yoiH-in  short—" 

Exactly.  And  then,  what  business  have  you—a  mar- 
man,  as  I  said  before,  newly  married  too,  and  married 
to  such  a  lovely  woman— what  business  have  3fou  to  talk 
about  what  you  can  bear,  on  aocountof  any  other  woman, 
hey7     Answer  me  that,  will  yon  f" 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend ;  it  was  very  foolish  of  me, 
and  must  have  appeared  exceedingly  strange  to  you." 

"  Yon  may  weU  say  that.  TU  be  hanged  if  I  did'n't 
begin  to  think  yon  were  jealous." 

"Jealous!    I J     I  hope  you  don't  imagine,  sii^" 

"  But,  beware !  Beware  of  jealousy,  sattfa  lago— 
konettUgor 

"'Sdeath  and  Any,  man!  What  mean  you  by  this 
ribald  trifling  7" 

"Hoity-toity!  You'd  better  tiy  lor  a  birth  at  Bartlemy 
Fair. 

*  What  a  tsrrible  thing  to  be  Ihther-in-law, 
To  a  most  msgniflceat  three  tailed  bsehaw  !* " 

"  Harper— Tom  Harper— don't  drive  me  mad  7" 

"  Mad !  You're  mad  now,  mad  as  a  March  hare !   Not 

■irirfed  with  the  unquestioned  monopcdy  of  one  beautiful 
»» 


'  Untpiettiomed,  hey7     True    true    whatan  ass  I 
r» 

"  £x-act-ly,  as  I  taid  before,  ex-act-ly^-them's  my  sen- 
timents !  By-the-way,  George,  when  do  you  mean  to  let 
me  see  her,  as  you  have  promised,  face  to  face,  at  your 
own  supper-table  7  I  don't  half  like  this  being  acquaint- 
ed with  such  aglorioos  creature  at  secondrband.  But,  to 
finish  what  I  was  goiqg  to  say.  Here  are  you  now,  a 
married  man,  the  happiest  feUow  on  earth,  if  you  are  to 
ha  believed,  in  the  actual  possesiion  and  aiy^yraenti— as 


you  men  of  the  law  saywi^  the  handsomest  woman  to  be 
met  with  hereabouts ;  yet,  some  how  or  other,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  actually  jealous  of  the  (avor  which  anodier 
handsome  woman  thinks  proper  to  lavish  upon  a  fellow 
you  happen  to  hate  most  cordially." 

"  H€Ue  !  No,  indeed,  the  poppi^jay !  No,  no  ;  at 
the  most,  I  only  despite  him  just  enough  to— well,  well, 
no  matter." 

"  Of  a  truth,  Solomon  was  more  than  half  right,  when 
he  said  that  jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  tlio  grave." 

"  And  love— OS  tirong  at  deeUh  /" 

"Bcavo!  bravissimo!  That  would  be  worth  lialf-a^ 
dooen  rounds  to  you,  at  a  Fourth  of  July  recitation.  And 
love  as  strong  as  death,  hey  7  Bravo !  bravissimo !  Hear, 
hear,  hear! 

"  Have  done  with  you  nonsense,  will  you  7" 

"  Yes — ^when  you  have  done  with  youn,  and  answered 
my  question." 

"What  question  7" 

"  What  question !  Well,  hang  me  if  I  don't  begin  to 
believe-^almostp— that  you  are  afraid  to  have  me  see  your 
wife  7" 

"Afraid!  of  what  7  of  whom?  of  which  7" 

"  Not  so  much  of  her,  perhaps — no,  no,  I  dare  say  not 
— as  of  me,  Tom  Harper — your  old  good-for-nothing, 
baldpated,  single  friend,  that  seems  to  play  double  to 
every  body." 

"Pshaw!" 

"  I  say,  George,  you've  cracked  her  up  so  much  and  so 
long,  I  hope  she  isn't  hump-backed — or  deaf— or  blind 
of  one  eye,  hey  7  Does'nt  squint,  does  she  7  Oh,  ho ! 
you  are  getting  serious,  are  you  7" 

"  You  shall  judge  for  younelf.  Come  this  evening  at 
six— ^  is  now  half-past  four,  you  see." 

"  Capital !  But  I  say,  George,  maybe  you  never  met 
with  the  story  of  a  man,  who  was  so  very  proud  of  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  so  very  confident  of  his  own 
hold  upon  her  affections,  if  not  of  her  ^'iltue,  that  he 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  till  he  hod  subjected  her,  under  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantages,  to  the  admiration  of  a 
dear  friend— just  such  a  fellow  as  I  am,  to  a  T — a  fros^- 
pated  old  bachelor?" 

"  What  a  coxcomb  you  are,  to  be  sure !  And  what 
was  the  result?" 

"Oh,  you  must  read  the  stoiy  for  yourself.  You'U 
find  it  in  the  Spectator,  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield,  I  forget  which ;  but  the  result  ^'as  just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  to  a  proud  and  beautifiil, 
a  tempted,  and  a  gligkted  wife.  My  maxim  is — never 
be  too  sure  of  ounelves,  nor  of  othen,  and  where  peo]de 
withstand  temptation,  be  sure  to  give  them  the  whole 
creditof  it.  But  you  husbands  have  no  idea  of  this,  I 
believe.  You  depend,  after  all,  a  thousand  times  more 
upon  yourselves  than  upon  your  vrives  upon  their  love 
for  you— and  your  power  over  them ;  as  if,  in  point  of 
fiu^t,  yon  never  thought  of  their  virtue,  or  feith,  nor  cared 
a  snap  for  the  resisting  power  they  may  happen  to  be 
blessed  with,  as  high-minded  women." 

"Luleed!"  Pulling  out  his  watcb—"  At  six  pricisa^» 
yon  know.    Stay— there  is  one  quaetiaa  mon" 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 
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"  You  spoke  of  your  fears.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Millar  is  encouraged  f' 

"  Oh,  all ! — allowed  to  hope,  you  inean  ?" 

"  You  understand  me. " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  though  I  never  saw  any  de- 
cided encouragement,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  yet, 
whenever  I  see  her,  I  am  sure,  that  he  isn*t  far  off;  and 
that,  you  know,  looks  a  good  deal  like  an  arrangement,  or 
understanding,  or  a — "  nodding. 

"  Or  an  assimilation,  hey  ?'* 

**  How  bitter  you  are !  Why,  if  the  lady  were  a  mis- 
tress of  your  own,  you  couldn't  bear  it  worse ;  and  then, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Friday,  I  saw  them  riding  together 
in  his  cream-colored  barouche :  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  dear  fellow,  her  magnificent  India  shawl,  and  sky  blue 
Iwnnet,  and  snowy  feathers,  cut  a  fiunous  flourish  there,  I 
promise  you." 

Last  Friday ! — are  you  quite  sure  ?" 
Yes,  perfectly  sure." 

"  And  what  time  o'  day  was  it?" 

'<In  the  afternoon,  about  four,  I  should  diink.  You 
returned  from  Philadelphia  the  next  day,  I  believe." 

"  About  four,  hey  7"  musing ;  "  oh,  but  he's  a  precious 
villain !     Ai)d  she^r-well  may  she  \)e  caHod  a '  beautifiil 
mischief;'  but  I'U— I'll— I've  made  up  my  mind— 1*11— " 
"  What  are  you  muttering  now,  hey  ?" 
"  I'll  do  such  things — ^what  they  are,  I  know  not—'* 
**  As  Shakspeare  says.     But,  George,  a  word  with  you. 
I  hate  mystery,  and  I  don't  half  like  this  agitation,  and 
paleness.     One  would  think  you  were  about  inaking  your 
maiden  speech,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"Of  life  and  deatht  W^  It  if  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  my  friend." 

"  George  Elsworth !  Let  me  be  serious  wyth  you.  It 
cannot  be  that  you  are  involved  with  that  woman  yqur- 
self?" 

"Sir!" 

"  Oh,  you  need'nt  trouble  yourself  to  Sir  me.  But  just 
answer  my  question,  will  you?  If  it  be  true,  George, 
that  you — a  married  man — a  man  of  exalted  virtue,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  notwithstanding  your  whims  and 
follies  about  the  stage — ^the  hysband  of  a  young,  lovely 
and  faithful  wife— are  so  wretchedly  infatuated  with 
miothcr  woman,  as  to  be  made  unhappy  by  the  attpndons 
that  are  lavished  upon  herr-stop,  stop!  where  pow— 
what's  your  hurry  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Who  said  any  thing  about  another  woman  ? 
Ay,  sir,  end  who  ^^at  lives  dares  to  question  her  faith  ? 
At  six  precisely^ — for  your  Ijfe,  sir,  let  me  not  be  disap- 
pointed." 

^'Gone,  hey{  Aetually  gone!  Sir,  sir,  sirt  Going, 
going,  gone !  For  your  life,  sir,  let  me  not  be  disappoini- 
cd !  There's  an  invitation  for  you ;  or  was  it  only  a  chal- 
lenge ?  No,  sit,  ril  see  you  hanged  first,  and  your  beautiful 
wife  with  you.  Beautiful !  I  don't  believe  her  eyes  are 
mates.  I'd  wager  a  trifle  she  limps,  now ;  or  has  lost  all 
her  teeth ;  or  is  most  confoundedly  warped !  So  much 
^r  marrying  in  a  huiiy  getting  your  fingers  nipped, 
while  you're  trying  to  ^teal  the  bait.  Ah,  heps  be  comes 
pgam I    Well,  what  now  ? " 


"  I  have  returned  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  yon 
tfright.    You  have  seen  them  together,  you  say  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  have  you  ever-^ai^-a— " 

"  No,  I  never>  as  Beppo  says.*' 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  Harper.** 

"  Not  I,  faith." 

"  Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  a,-a— that  is  to  say 

a  g — have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  like  familiarity  be- 
tween them  1  any  appeavance  of  a  good  understanding, 

hey?" 

"  Can't  say  I  have.  Precious  little  understanding  be- 
tween them  both,  I  should  say ;  though,  when  they  passed 
me  in  the  barouche,  I  thought  her  manner  rather  free — 
ra<Aer— for  an  unmarried  woman." 

"  Free,  hey — rather  free  for  an  unmarried  woman.  But 
if  she  were  a  married  woman.  Harper  ?" 

"  Why  that,  to  be  sure,  would  alter  the  case.  We 
might  not  blame  her  so  much,  then,  for  carrying  those 
beautiful  ostrich  feathers,  and  that  princely  shawl  with 
such  an  air." 

**  Bold,  hey-rather  saucy  and  free  ?" 

"  Rather,  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  George,  notwithr 
standing  her  beauty,  I  did'nt  much  like  her  manner ;  she 
had'nt  altogether,  somehow,  the  air  of  a  gentlewoman. ' 

f*  Zounds  and  death,  sir !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut  man,  what's  to  pay  now  ?" 

'^  Not  the  air  of  a  gentlewoman !  She !  I'll  tell  you 
what  'tis,  my  friend,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you 
know ;  but  for  any  body  to  think  of  sayipg  that  of  a— of 
iit.-0f  a— of  the  woman  we  saw  there,  why  iu  downright 

blasphemy." 

*'  Well,  if  you  are'nt  the  strangest  fellow !  Of  course, 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  take  a  deep  interest 
in  her ;  and  yet,  you  don't  mind  her  being  rather  free,  and 
bold,  and  saucy,  so  that  she  carries  it  like  a  gentle- 
woman !" 

"  You  are  right.  Harper.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
her,  and  I  do  take  a  deep  interest  in  her,  the  deepest  that 
man  ever  took  in  woman." 

"  George  Elsworth !  I  pity  you — from  my  soul,  I  pity 
you!  Thismay  bea  matterof  lifeandjieathtoyou  and 
to  yours:  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  deal  frankly  with, 
me.  If  you  are  entangled  in  any  way  with  that  lovely, 
though  most  imprudent  woman,  be  she  married  or  unmai^ 
ried— ah,  you  breathe  freely  again — married  or  unmar- 
riedf  I  say,  it  matters  not — you  are  married,  and  that's 
enough— wake  up  from  your  delusion ;  tear  yourself  away 
from  her,  and  for  ever,  or  you  are  lost  !'* 

"  Tear  myself  away  from  her !  Oh,  my  friend,  if  you 
but  knew  her,  if  you  had  but  seen  her  face,  you  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  name  such  a  thing." 

"  Her  face — man  alive !  Why.  what  should  put  it  into 
your  head  that  I  have'nt  seen  her  face  ?' 

"  You  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  No  such  thing.  I  told  you  I  had'nt  spoken  to  her ; 
that  I  wa*  not  acquainted  with  her,  that  I  had  noidea  who 
or  what  she  was,  whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow." 

"  And  that  you  say  now,  hey  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  But  you  ItaTe  seen  her  fac^— ** 
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"Ay." 

"  Should  you  know  it  again  7" 
"  Amoncr  a  million." 

*'So,  bo"  musing,  **  then  I  must  play  the  game  very 
differently.     How  shall  I  get  off,  though  7" 

"  Think  of  your  wife,  Elsworth— of  your  child— of 
yourself;  think  of  your  duty  to  your  fellow-man-H»  your 
Maker !  I  see,  I  rejoice  to  see,  that  struggle  going  on 
within  you.  Oh,  that  your  higher  and  better  nature  nmy 
triumph !" 

**  Of  my  wife,  hey !  Of  my  child !  Oh,  man,  man ! 
that  I  should  be  so  ensnared,  like  a  fool !  I,  that  have 
withstood  so  much ;  I,  that  have  battled  with  such  tempta- 
tions and  trials ;  borne  up,  year  after  year,  against  such  a 
load  of  discouragement.  Oh,  that  I  should  live  to  be  the 
■lave  of  a  wanton — the  father  of  her  child !" 

"  Horror  and  shame !  You  cannot  be  serious,  Oeorge ! 
You  are  not  in  your  right  senses,  I'm  afraid.'* 

**  I  do  not  know  that  I  am ;  but  this  I  know—this  I  feel 
•^-that  I  am  weaxy  of  life.     Stay,  I  had  forgotten  1 1  shall 
not  be  at  home  this  evening.     I  have  just  remembered  an 
engagement,  of  a— of  a    ptofeaaional  nature.     It  is  the 
fifteenth,  hey,  Tom  7" 
"  No,  the  fourteenth." 
"  Saturday,  though  7" 
"  No,  Friday." 

"Never  mind  that;  Friday  or  Saturdays— fifteenth  or 
sixteenth,  its  all  ^e  same." 

"  So  I  perceive,  and,  therefore,  some  other  time,  as  you 
say.  I  understand  you,  Ekworth.  Why,  how  you  trem- 
ble !  Take  my  arm,  wiU  you,  or  let  me  call  a  coach." 

"  No,  you  are  mistaken,  my  ftiend— exceedingly  mis- 
taken. I  have  been  chilled,  chilled  to  the  heart,  by  the 
sudden  change  of  weather,  and  I  really  am  under  an  en- 
gagement; and  if  you  were  to  come  this  evening,  you 
would  see  nobody  at  home  but  my  wife,  and  you  might 
find  her  out  of  temper."  • 

*'  Out  of  temper,  George  7" 

"At  my  absence,  you  know;  low-spirited,  and  poor 
company ;  and  so,  some  other  evening,  if  you  please^ 
after  this  week.  Last  Friday  afternoon,  you  say,  about 
four  o'clock  7" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  man  7  Oh,  ah,  yes — ^I 
understand  you  now.  But  beware,  George,  bewaie ;  it 
may  be  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  you,  as  I  said  be- 
fore— to  you  and  to  your  wife.  Think  well  before  you 
hazard  another  step." 

To  my  wife,  sir  7  Oh,  true,  true." 
Remember  what  I  say.  If  you  are  tihe  ftther  of  a 
child  you  dare  not  acknowledge ;  if  you  are  entangled 
wi^  that  woman,  so  that  you  cannot  break  off  at  once, 
and  for  ever;  you  had  better  be  in  your  grave,  and  the 
sooner  the  better— fifty  fathom  deep-—" 

"Ay,  deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded.  Fare- 
wdl !" 

"  Gone !  Actually  gone,  before  I  could  say  fiuewell  to 
him,  or  take  his  hand  once  more,  and  for  a  moment  only, 
wiih  the  fiieling  of  other  days,  when  Geoige  Elswoith  was 
among  the  purest  of  the  pure,  as  timid  as  a  young  giri, 
and  utterly  beyond  the  suspidoB  of  such  things.  Won- 
derfo! !    And  hera  aa  I,  left  to  find  out  tba  meaning  of 


the  change.  Just  to  think  of  it !  One  of  the  most  truly 
virtuous,  high-minded,  and  excellent  creatures  you  ever 
saw,  dead  in  love  with  his  own  wife,  newly^married, 
hopefully  pious,  and  looking,  too,  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth:  and  yet,  so  distractedly  fond  of 
another  woman— a  married  woman,  I  daresay— so  blind- 
ly infotnated  with  her,  although  he  acknowledges  himsdf 
that  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Oh,  these 
men— these  men !  these  married,  married  men !  Upon 
my  word,  I  begin  to  believe  myself— I— myself— ToiA 
Harper,  the  notorious  Tom  Harper,  to  be  just  about  as 
good  as  the  best  of  them ;  with  all  their  smooth  speeches 
and  smoother  looks,  and  modest  carriage  of  the  eyes,  and 
snivelling  through  the  nose.     Good  bye— I'm  off." 
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CHAPTER.  II. 

Well,  my  dear,  and  so  you  mean  to  be  quite  speech- 
less 7" 

"Quite." 

"  Pray,  tell  me,  what  tmublet  you  7" 

"  Nothing  troubles  me,  Harriet.  I'm  beyond  the  reach 
of  trouble  now,  or  nearly." 

"  Ah,  how  delighted  I  am.  And  yet,  your  looks  and 
the  tone  of  your  voice,  my  dear  husband,  are  not  half  so 
encouraging  as  your  words.*' 

"  Really,  I  wonder  at  that." 

"  You  are  overworidng  youfdelf.  Your  ambition  wQI 
destroy  you,  George,  your  sympathies  carry  you  too  for." 

"  No,  Harriet,  I'm  only  fatigued  and  worried—'" 

"  And  very  absent,  love,"  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"  See  how  you  have  heaped  the  sugar  into  your  cup,  till 
the  tea  is  all  running  over  on  die  table," 

"Have  17" 

"  Have  you,  dear.  Can't  you  see  for  yourself  7  And 
then,  too,  you  have'nt  asked  for  the  baby." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  how  is  it  with  the  dear  child7" 
"  What,  George,  is  that  all  7     Indeed !  how  is  it  with 
the  dear  child  7" 

"  Well,  Harriet,  what  mogre  would  you  have  7" 

"What  more!  Nothii^I  What  more,  George  7" 
coming  i^  to  him,  and  parting  the  damp  hair  from 


lo^  and  imperious  forehead,  and  kissing  him  with  reve- 
rent affection,  as  she  seated  bo'self  on  his  knee,  without 
observing  that  he  shrunk  from  her,  and  tremUed  and 
turned  away  his  mouth.  "What  more!"  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  Have  you  foigotten,  George,  that 
the  poor  baby  will  never  go  to  sleep  contentedly,  till  ha 
has  had  a  kiss  firom  fotber;  and  yet,  here  you  aro— ^on 
that  are  always  so  punctual— remaining  away  two  fii]) 
hours  after  the  regular  time,  till  we  are  obliged  to  send 
the  poor  little  thing  off  to  bed,  crying  and  sobbing  to  see 
father,  as  if  hb  heart  would  break ;  and  then,  after  you 
get  here,  not  a  word  of  inquiiy,  or  explanation,  or 
excuse-^" 

"Of  exeuset  Harriet 7*' 

"  Pardon  me,  dear,  it  was  never  so  before.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  you.  I  am  afiaid  you  take  too 
string  an  interest  in  that  unhappy  woman,  you  are  to 
pale  and  so  absent ;  and  then,  how  your  templet  throb ! 
and  the  sweat  stands  in  large  drops  about  your  mootb-* 
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down,  Pompey,  down  !-*^tiid  your  long  black  batr  is 
wringing^  wet,  yon  see." 

"Hairiet?" 

"WeU,dear.»' 

"  Let  me  see  the  baby,  once  more— " 

''Once  more!  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this ? 
What  ails  you  -you*U  frighten  me  to  death,  George!" 

"  Let  me  see  the  baby,  will  youf  I  ha^e  some  bnsir 
ness  to  look  after,  that  must  be  attended  to  before  I 
sleep." 

"  To-night!  You  are  not  going  out  a^ain  to-night, 
are  you?" 

"  I  must." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  mean  to  be  away?" 

**  It  is  altogether  uncertain.  Fray,  bid  the  nurse  bring 
the  little  fellow  here." 

"Certainly,  dear^— certainly,  if  you  desire  it;  but  he 
has  been  aslctep  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  1  have 
had  so  much  trouble  with  him,  this  whole  afternoon,  that, 
to  tell  the  truth,  dear,  Fm  afiaidhe  is  going  to  be  ill :  his 
eyes  look  heavy,  and  he  doesn^t  breathe  naturally." 

"The whole  afternoon,  Harriet?"  watchiqg  her  ooun- 
tenance  in  breathless  ansde^. 

"  Nay,  Greorge,  there's  no  occasion  for  such  alarm ;  at 
the  worst,  it  may  be  only  teething,  or  a  slight  cold ;  but 
the  poor  little  fellow  has  not  been  out  of  my  lap  Since 
three  o'clock— till  the  nurse  returned  and  put  him  to  bed." 

"  And  when  was  that?". 

"After  seven." 

"  So  that  from  three  to  seven,  that  child  has  never  been 
out  of  your  lap,  hey?" 

"  No,  dear,  not  for  five  minutes  together.  But  why  do 
you  look  at  me  so  ?  and  why  breathe  as  if  you  were  cho- 
king ?  There  is  really  no  ground  for  serious  apprehen- 
sion, dear," 

"  By  Heaven  I  will !— ^  quiet,  sir !— tie  down,  sir ! 
Harriet,  I  wish  you  would  have  that  dog  turned  out  of  the 
room ;  he  appears  to  understand  eveiy  thing  we  say." 

"  I  have  thought  so  more  than  once,  dear.  Is  he  not  a 
wonderfrd  creature !" — going  to  the  door  and  calling  him 
out.  "  He  and  the  nurse  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
nrigfaboriiood ;  by  the  way,  dear,  I  shall  have  to  change 
chat  girl,  I'm  afraid,  and  yet,  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  her 

Dp. 

"  Sorry  to  give  her  up,  hey  ?  I  don't  wonder  at  that; 
it  were  enought  to  break  one's  heart." 

"  Pho !  how  extravagant  you  are !  but  you  don't  hear  a 
word  I  say." 

"  Yes,  ym,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  her  up,  ^ery ! 
but  there's  no  help  for  it,  now !" 

"Indeed!  then  you  know  all  about  it,  my  dear?" 

'*  It  is  a  great  pity;  so  beautiful  and  so  melaneholy— " 

"  Yee—beautifttl  as  death." 

"What  an  idea!  So  beautifiil,  however,  that  if  we 
discharge  her,  she  may  find  it  very  di£Bcnlt  to  obtain 
another  place." 

"Oh,  I  understand  you.     You  are  pptflriitg  of  the 
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"To  be  sure  I«m;«adyott"-of  whom  were  you  fpeak- 
lag,  Diy  love?" 


"No  matter,  now.  Answer  me  one  question,  will 
you  ?"  locking  his  hands  together,  leaning  toward  her,  and 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "  That  India  shawl  of 
yours  wiy  do  you  not  wear  it  more  fiteqiiently?  Ah! 
—and  why  do  you  color,  Harriet?" 

"Do  I?  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  dear,  I  am  half 
ashamed  to  wear  it." 

"  Half  ashamed  to  wear  it !  and  why,  pray  ?" 

"  Because,  under  present  circumstances,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  well  afford  it." 

"  How  so  ?  The  shawl  being  your  own,  and  the  gift  of 
your  wealthy  uncle,  what  have  our  present  circumstances 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  Much,  my  dear  husband,  mvuek.  Others  may  not 
know  that  the  shawl  was  a  gift  frtim  our  uncle,  and  I 
have  an  idear-peihaps  I  nm  wrong  that,  as  a  lawyer, 
your  standing  would  be  none  the  better  for  having  your 
wife  appear  in  Broadway  virith  a  thousand  dollar  shawl 
flung  over  hw  shoulders ;  it  would  be  no  help,  I  am  sure, 
to  a  man  of  business,  and  why  it  should,  be  to  a  man  of  the 
law,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  a  man  of  business,  I  can- 
not, for  the  lifis  of  me,  imagine." 

Worthy  of  all  commendation,  Harriet." 

Ah,  my  dear,  dear  husband!  how  like  yourself  that 


<« 
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is!" 


"But  stay— more  seriously— 4ook  me  in  the  fibce,  Har- 
riet.    Was  that  your  only  reason  ?" 

"  No,  George,  it  was  not." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  now,  if  you  please,  not  only  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth.    Ah — your  color  changes !" 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it,  Gieoige,  I  will ;  but  the  subject  is 
veiy  painfril  to  me,  and  I  would  much  rather  be  excused." 

"Tears,  too!  There  must  be  something  to  conceal; 
tears  and  sobs !  and  a  hiding  of  the  face;  oh,  Harriet!" 

"  No,  no,  Geoigo  no,  no.  On  second  thought,  I  eaii- 
iio<  tell  you;  I  dare  not." 

"  Woman  !-^ife!— Harriet  Elsworth !— speak  if  you 
hope  to  bear  that  name  another  day  without  reproach. 
Speak!" 

"That  name  vrithoot  reproach!  the  name  of  Harriet 
Elsworth!  Why,  what  has  happened  to  you!  What 
have  you  done,  George !     Are  you  beside  yourself?" 

"  What  have  /done,  hey  ?  Harriet,  look  at  me.  As 
a  dying  man,  I  adjure  you !  by  all  your  hopes  of  mercy 
here  and  hereafter,  I  a<yure  you  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  tnith,  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  Before  it  is  too  late  ?     Merciful  Heaven !" 

"  Harriet  Elsworth  "— ^>ointiag  to  a  clock  on  the  man- 
tle-pieoe— "I  have  no  time  for  words.  Within  five 
minutes  we  are  apart,  and  apart  for  evei^— mark  me  for 
ever  and  ever!  unless  I  have  the  whole  truth  from  your 
own  lips.' 

"Oh,  Geoige!  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this!  But 
you  shall  have  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  only  pro- 
mise me,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  vrrotch ;  only  promiae 
me  that,  my  dear  husband." 

"I  have  no  promises  to  make— and  yon  have  but  three 
minutes  left— look,  kiok !  Say  that  you  have  betrayed 
me-^deoeived  and  betrayed  me,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  Harsh  language  that,  my  dear  husband,  but—" 

"  Woman  of  mischief!     Call  me  not  your  husbaad. 
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tfll  yoa  htLYe  answered  me,  ss  upon  oatb— do  you  hear  f 
at  upon  oath ! — see !  see !  there  are  but  two  minutes 
left— less  tlian  two— barely  one  and  a  half!" 

"  You  will  drive  me  frantic,  Geor^  I  But  if  nothing 
else  win  satisfy  you,  nothing,  but  the  avowal  that  I  have 
betrayed  you,  as  well  as  deceived  you,  though  I  do  not 
well  understand  what  you  mean,  still,  I  am  leedy  to 
acknowledge  that  I— that  I — " 

'•Words — words — ^words.'^^o  the  point!"  eyeing  to 
the  clock—"  only  haff  a  minute  more." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  have  both  deceived  and 
bettayvd  you." 

"  And  yet,  your  trembling  is  all  t>ver  now— and  your 
tears ;  and  a  something  of  outraged  innocence — a  sort  of 
generous  indignation  has  taken  the  place  of  that  pale 
agony  I  saw  but  a  moment  ago.  Oh,  woman  !-»what 
are  you  made  of  7  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face— 
me,  your  injured  husband  7" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  George,  I  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  making  such  afiiss  about  the  thing;  it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  sui^e — but  it  will  be  yoiir  own  fault,  you 
know,  if  it  goes  any  further." 

"Indeed!" 

"  And  though  I  acknowledge  I  did  yrnmgf  my  dear,  since 
you  take  it  so  seriously;  still,  as  I  did  so  with  the  best 
intentions,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  hush 
the  matter  up  for  both  our  sakes,  and  for  that  of  our 
family." 

"  Thunder  and  lightning,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  7" 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  George." 

**  Don't  call  me  George,  if  you  wouldn't  drive  me  to 
blow  my  brains  out  on  the  spot." 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are !  but,  perhaps,  you  woidd 
like  to  hear  the  particulars  7" 

"  The  particulars,  hey  7— Oh,  certainly,  madam,  cei^ 
tainly— the/}ar<sc«Zart,  by  all  means. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  understand  you ;  but  in  the 
hope  that  I  may,  by  and  by,  after  this  terrible  paroxysm 
has  gone  oflf,  I  will  try  to  satisfy  you,  that,  in  concealing 
the  circumstance  as  I  have,  I  did  no  more  than  I  believed 
to  be  my  duty,  knowing  your  hot  and  imperious  temper, 
and  your  sworn  hatred  of  that  wretch,  Millar—" 

"  Millar  7 — The  very  man  himself,  as  I  live !  What — 
whew— ^w— ew!  Unmatchable  impudence!  Did  ever 
mortal  hear  the  like  7" 

"  So  I  say,  my  dear.  I  may  have  done  wrong,  but  I 
determined  from  the  first,  never  to  mention  a  word  of  the 
matter  to  you,  until  he  had  left  the  country,  or  was  entire- 
ly  beyond  your  reach  in  some  way ;  and  how  on  earth  it 
should  have  reached  your  ears  at  all,  is  most  astonishing  to 
me,  unless  he  communicated  it  himself,  as  he  threatened 
to  do  at  the  time.  Gracious  me !  What's  the  matter 
with  the  man  7  Why  you  appear  completely  bewildered." 

"  Not  at  all,  madam.    And  so  he  threatened  to  oommu 
nicate  the  particulars  himself,  dad  he  7" 

'  Yes,  George." 

At  the  rime,  hey  7" 

Yes,  George." 

Well,  madam,  proceed  if  yov  please.  Oblige  me 
with  all  the  particulars— the  when— where— and  how ; 
or  must  I  trouble  Mr.  Millar  for  them,  at  your  request  7" 
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''By  no  means,  Geoige.  After  vra  have  talked  the  lna^ 
ter  over  Coolly  together,  I  am  in  hopes  you  may  be  brought 
to  regard  the  whole  afiair  as  quite  unworthy  of  your  nocaoe 
—and  Millar  too." 

**  Well,  by  all  the  stars !  if  this  impertuhable  haidi- 
hood  is  not  past  my  comprehension !" 

"  What  a  scene  for  the  stage,  hey  7" 

"  For  the  stage  7— say  rather  for  the  scafibld,  madam !" 

"  Oh,  you  take  the  matter  too  seriously— you  do  indeed, 
my  dear.  However,  to  the  particuhini  After  Mr. 
Millar  was  put  aside  for  you— nonsuited,  as  you  called  it, 
I  remember— he  seemed  to  lay  it  to  heart  exceedingly* 
so  at  least,  I  was  told  by  many  that  knew  him ;  and  fear- 
ing his  temper,  and  his  reputation-^^!  how  wild  yon 
look ! — I  most  carefully  avoided  him,  tiO  the  fourth  of 
July  last,  when— ^hy,  George,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  7  Lean  your  head  on  me,  dear.  WeU,  on  that  day, 
you  were  in  the  country,  if  you  recollect,  all  the  afternoon, 
and  I  went  over  to  Mary's  to  tea;  well,  and  so-ndier  tea 
I  stepped  out  for  a  moment  with  her,  and  we  got  sepan^ 
ted  near  the  Battery,  and—" 

"  Well,  madam— and  he  wasthere,  hey  7" 
"Yes,  my  love;   and   it  so  hi^gpened  that  we  wen 
thrown  together  for  a  few  minntes." 

"Very  prettily  expressed,  upon  my  word! — thrown 
together,  were  you  7  But  how  7 — in  what  way  7— Wcia 
you  riding  with  him  7" 

"Riding  with  him  7" 

"  Yes,  madam — riding  with  him,  in  his  cream-colored 
barouche,  with  your  magnificent  India  shawl,  your  sky^ 
blue  bonnet,  and  your  snowy  ostrich  feathers !" 

"  And  so,  you  have  heard  it  all,  hey  7  ha!  ha!  ha!  the 
best  part  of  the  story,  my  dear,  wasn't  it  7  Well,  then,  as 
there's  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  quarrel  between  you,  I 
see  no  reason  for  keeping  you  in  the  dark  another  hour. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  impudence  in  all  your  life ! 
And  then,  too,  just  to  think!  if  you  had  been  a  jealous- 
pated  fool,  and  got  hold  of  the  story  wrong  end  first,  how 
con^letely  that  bad  man's  purposes  would  have  been  an- 
swered—a duel— a  death,  in  all  probability— and  your 
wife's  name  in  all  the  newspapers !  Oh,  my  dear  hus- 
bcmd !  if  such  a  thing  had  happened,  how  could  I  ever 
have  forgiven  myself  7  Do  you  blame  me  now,  dear— 
now  that  you  know  all  7" 

"  All — what  do  you  mean  7" 

"  Do  you  blame  me  now,  for  not  mentioning  the  affront 
which  he  appears  to  have  put  upon  me,  at  first,  by  mistake? 
Mazy  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  we  consulted  together, 
and  agreed  to  conceal  it  frt>m  you*  Do  you  blame  me— 
can  you,  for  refusing  to  wear  that  shawl  again  in  public, 
or  even  the  bonnet  and  feathera  7  And  when  I  found  out, 
as  I  did  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  worid,  that  he  had 
actually  got  a  woman  to  personate  me^-dix>pped  her 
once  at  our  door,  after  she  had  been  riding  with  him  in  that 
cream-colored  barouche,  one  day  laat  week  when  we  had 
all  gone  over  to  the  Jersey  shore,  expecting  you  to  meet 
us  on  your  return  firom  FhiladeIphiB*-that  he  provided 
her  with  a  shawl  precisely  like  mine,  and  bonnet  and 
feathers  like  mine,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  mo 
throw  mine  away,  the  spiteful  wretch !— it  cannot  be  true 
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that  she  actoally  altered  tho  houae— chat's  impossible, 
you  know-^cfae  house  being  shut  up  at  the  time— and  that, 
in  short,  he  had  been  wicked  and  base  enough  to  employ 
this  creature — a  woman  of  rather  free  manners,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  though  very  beautiful,  I  am  told,  to  dress  like 
me,  to  personate  me,  and  to  ride  about  with  him,  when 
you  were  known  to  be  at  Philadelphia. — Do  you  wonder 
now,  Geoi|pe,  or  can  you  blame  me,  when  these  things 
came  to  my  knowledge,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  did, 
without  allowing  me  to  perceive  their  drift— can  you  blame 
me  for  coneeaHng  thenb— for  not  betraying  you  to  danger, 
perhaps  to  death-— for  deceiving  you  by  false  pretences, 
when  you  wished  me  to  go  abroad  more,  and  kept  won- 
dering why  I  did  not  wear  that  sliawl  axul  bonnet  you  like 
so  much  7" 

"  Harriet !  give  me  your  hands — both !  hoth !  and  let 
me  look  into  your  eyes  i" 

**  Oh,  my  dear  husband !  You  can  have  no  idea  what  a 
load  is  taken  off  my  heart !  How  happy  it  makes  me,  to 
feel  that  you  know  all  these  things,  and  are  able  to  look 
upon  them  as  I  do— as  the  pitiful  vengeance  of  a  profligate, 
who  has  no  hope  under  heaven,  but  for  a  kind  of  news- 
paper notoriety." 

"  Harriet,  as  you  value  aU  that  woman  holds  dear  on 
earth,  answer  me  one  single  question-^t  is  but  one." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  dear." 

"  Have  you  been  abroad  this  afternoon  7 — ^have  you  left 
the  house  at  all  7" 

*  "  No— not  for  a  single  moment.   I  have  not  even  podsed 
the  door  since  I  parted  with  you  at  breakfast." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  woman  you  suppose  to  have 
personated  you  7" 

"**  Never",  but  I  have  heard  of  her  two  or  three  times." 

"Do  you  know  of  another  shawl  in  the  world,  like 
yours  7" 

"  No;  and  from  what  uncle  Joe  said,  when  he  gave  it 
to  me— you  know  it  was  made  on  purpose,  and  the  pattern 
was  entirely  new—I  did  not  believe  there  was  another  in 
the  world,  till  Mrs.  Forsyth  saw  this,  and  told  me  it  was 
exactly  like  mine,  though  she  thought  it  ratlier  brighter- 
colored,  and  larger,  and,  if  any  thing,  a  little  handsomer." 

"  Oh,  Harriet  !^*^"COvering  his  face  with  his  hands,  lite- 
rally gasping  for  breath,  and  staggering  to  the  open  win- 
dow— "  oh,  my  wife,  my  poor,  patient,  injured,  and  faith- 
ful wife.'" 

"My  husband!  my  husband!  'oh,  my  husband!" 
shrieked  the  poor,  half-distrocted  wife,  rushing  to  his  help, 
followed  by  Poinpey,  as  frantic  as  herself;  but  her  hus- 
band pushed  her  away  at  one  moment,  and  then  held  her 
at  arms'  length  at  another,  and  dien  drew  her  up  to  his 
bosom,  crying  and  laughing  by  turns,  and  the  dog  yelping 
and  barking,  till,  just  bi  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  some- 
body knocked  at  the  door,  it  fiew  open,  and  in  tumbled 
Harper,  head  first,  and  rushing  up  to  Elsworth,  seized  the 
unhappy  man  hy  both  hands,  and  swearing  that  he  was 
delighted  to  see  him  aEve,  and  that  after  they  had  separa- 
ted, he  had  his  misgiving  bow,  wow,  wow  J — **  Be  quiet, 
sir!" 

"  Better  shut  the  window,  man,**  cried  a  watchman  be- 
low. 

-**  Caae  alon^,  Jo^  that's  no  ooneen  o*  ytmre;  ieems 


to  be  nothin'  but  a  family  affair,  arter  all— kiss  and  fnnds, 
hey  7" 

The  window  was  ikmg  down  about  the  quickest— the 
curtains  drqpped,  and  Harper  went  6n  with  his  stoiy. 

"  After  I  had  got  hsdf  way  over  the  ferry,"  said  he, "  it 
happened  to  enter  my  head,  for  tho  first  time,  that  you 
were  out  of  your's'— stark,  staring,  mad,  my  dear  fcUow, 
ami  that  I  was  a  great  blockhead  for  leaving  you ;  and  so 
back  I  went  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  have  been  hunting  after 
you  a  full  hour,  up  one  street,  and  down  another,  until,  at 
last,  here  I  am,  you  see !  odds  bobbs !" — bow,  wow,  wow ! 
"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  I  didn't  observe  yoti  befoi'e.  Mrs. 
Elsworth,  I  presume  7" 

"Yon  jtresume,  hey 7"  growleif  forth  the  be^def^d 
husband,  who  had  been  trying  for  full  five  minutes  to  keep 
himself  between  Harper  and  his  wife,  and  to  get  hef  away 
before  he  could  se^  her  face— a  shifting  shadow  of  cloud 
and  sunshine— <^  decided  hope  and  terrible  misgiving 
upon  his  forehead  still'^'-alid  poor  Pompey  bobbing  about, 
hither  and  thither,  in  the  most  evident  perplexity,  as  if, 
like  master  like  man,  he  wag  quite  undetermined  whether 
to  fly  at  the  stranger's  throat,  or  jump  into  his  lap  for  joy. 

"  Madam,"  said  Harper, "  I  really  do  not  pretend  to  know 
where  I  am,  nor  hardly  what  my  own  name  is,  nor  could 
say  whetlier  I  am  in  my  senses,  or  not,  but  of  this,  1  aiVi 
quite  sure,  that  your  husband  there  "my  exccUem  flfiend, 
George  Elsworth — ^is  out  of  his ;  and,  tlilcreforo,  taking  it 
for  granted— from  what  I  have  heard  him  say  of  you,  every 
day  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  when 
we  have  happened  to  be  together-Mhat  you  are  his  wife,  I 
shall  not  wait  for  a  formal  introduction.'* 

"  Not  so  much  as,  by  your  leave,  Tom,  hey  ?— one  word, 
if  you  please.  Tell  me,  both  of  you — ore  you  strangers  to 
each  other  7  Nay,  nay,  Harriet,  never  shake  your  finger 
at  me,  nor  color,  nor  pout.  I  am  finding  my  way  back  to 
the  shore ;  and  e\'ery  step  counts  now.  Are  yoif  strangers 
or  not — perfect  strangers  7" 

"  We  were,  not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  My  dear,  I'm  half  ashamed  of  yon,  I  declare ;  recol 
lect  yourself." 

"  Don't  cry,  Harriet.  Did  you  ever  see  her  face  before, 
Tom7" 

"  Never,  in  all  my  life." 

"  Never  in  all  your  life !  That's  it ! — ^rum-te-iddity  I 
rum-te-iddity !"  skipping  about  the  room,  and  snapping 
his  fingers — "  rum-te-idcBty — don't  laugh,  Haniet  t  I'd 
rather  see  you  cry.     Rum-te-iddity !" 

"  You  monster !     What  will  Mr.  Harper  think  7" 

"  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Harper  thmks !  rum-te-iddity ! 

But  I  say.  Harper,  you  did  see  the  woman's  face  in  the 

cream-colored  barouche,  hey  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  by  the  way,  that  waa  the  oriy  time  I  eter  did 
see  her  face." 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  you  saw  her  face  on  the  fourth  of 
July." 

*^  No ;  she  wore  a  veil  then,  and  I  only  got  a  glimpse  of 
it  when  the  wind  lifted  the  lace,  and  the  lady  with  her  ap- 
peared to  be  threatening  Millitr,-  as  I  thought." 

"  Oh,  ho  !^^on  my  word,  I'm  tlie  happiest  fellow. 
You  wouldn't  know  her  again^  I  suppose  7"' 
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**  No,  indeed,  except  by  her  penon,  or  step,  or  style  of 
dress.'* 

**  That'll  do ;  that's  enough !  Rum-te-iddity !  I  insist 
on  making  you  better  acquunted,  my  love.  My  dear,  Mr. 
Harper — Tom  Harper^Mr.  Haiper,  my  dear!" 

"  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear." 

"  Hang  your  impudence,  Tom !  But  that's  so  like 
him,  my  dear-^free  and  easy,  you  know ;  free  and  easy 
—that's  the  way  with  Tom — nim-te-iddity— rump-te- 
iddity-ido !  Tragedy  or  comedy,  Harper,  all  the  same 
to  you,  I  see." 

**rm  off  to-morrow,  you  know;  any  comnwnds? 
shant  I  bespeak  you  a  birth  at  Saddler's  Wells  7" 

"  Oh,  hang  the  theatre.  I'm  tired  of  tragedy — come- 
dy— farce,  and  opera.  By  the  way,  though,  Harriet,  my 
love,  will  you  just  do  me  the  favor  to  bring  in  your  shawl, 
I  Want  Tom  to  see  it.  He's  a  judge  of  these  things, 
aint  you,  Tom  7  Long  while  in  Cashmere-'-tho  Vale  of 
Cashmere. — You  know  I've  long  promised  you  a  sight 
of  it,  hey,  Tom  7" 

**  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  "—going  out  and  re- 
turning after  a  little  delay,  with  her  face  flushed. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  7" 

"  Why,  where  do  you  think  I  found  my  shawl  7^-chis 
magnificent  shawl  that  I  keep  with  so  much  care  7 — that 
I  do  not  see  perhaps  once  a  month  7" 

"How  should  I  know,  dear 7  Where  it  belongs,  I 
hope." 

"  No,  my  dear— but  I  found  it  in  our  nurse's  room, 
hanging  over  a  chair ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  aston- 
ishment, what  do  you  think  her  answer  was — the  jade ! 
W£y,  that  she  had  been  playing  mama  with  it,  to 
amuse  the  baby.     Oh,  these  servants !" 

Harper  looked  at  the  shawl,  then  at  the  wife,  and  then 
at  the  husband,  with  a  puzzled  expression,  as  if  wonder^ 
ing  what  would  happen  next. 

**  And  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear  child,  just  oblige 
me  so  fiir,  will  you,  there's  a  dear— just  so  far  as  to  order 
in  your  sky  blue  IxNinet,  and  white  ostrich-feathers." 

"  A  sky4>lue  bonnet  and  white  ostrich-feathers  7"  whis- 
pered poor  Harper.  And  when  they  entered  the  room, 
he  stood  staring  at  them,  as  if  an  apparition  had  started 
up  through  the  floor,  while  his  friend  stood  watching 
him,  and  evidently  enjoying  his  perplexity. 

"  Well,  George,  any  thing  more  7"  whispered  the  obe- 
dient wife,  blushing  and  faltering  at  eveiy  step. 

"  Yes,  dear,  ono  thing  more.  Just  oblige  me,  will  you, 
by  putting  on  that  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the  way  you  gene- 
rally wear  it." 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  my  dear." 

"  I  beg  you  would,  madam,  said  Harper,"  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say. 

^*  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must;"  and  straightway  the 
blue  bonnet  and  white  ostrich-feathers  were  mounted, 
and  the  magnificent  shawl  was  flung  over  her  stately  per- 
son, as  you  may  see  the  drapeiy  cast  in  a  picture  of 
Paul  Vesnese,  and  there  she  stood,  trembling  with  evoiy 
breath  she  drew,  and  coloring  to  the  eyes. 

'*  And  now,  my  dear,  one  thing  more.  Just  oblige  me 
by  walking  across  the  room,  with  your  back  toward  us, 
will  you  7" 
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"  Why,  what  a  fool  you  are  making  of  yourself,  George, 
and  of  me,  too,"  said  the  dear  patient  wife,  walking 
across  the  room,  however,  just  as  she  was  bid. 

"There,  sir,  there!  did  you  ever!"  cried  the  happy 
husband,  capering  after  her  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether with  delight — *^  did  you  ever!" 

"  No,  never !"  said  poor  Tom. 

"  Ever  what,  my  dear  7"  inquired  the  wife. 

"  Ever  see  such  an  astonishing  resemblance." 

"Never!"  said  Tom,  beginning,  all  at  once,  to  see 
the  drift  of  the  exhibition—"  never,  in  all  my  life,  except 
in  one  single  case— the  woman  I  saw  in  the  barouche," 
fastening  his  eye  upon  the  beautiful  wife,  with  a  puzzled 
expression — "  though  $ke  had  not  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
woman, as  I  told  you  before,  George." 

"  Exactly !  But  the  step  and  the  carriage— the  bon- 
net and  shawl,  they  are  identical,  ar'n't  they  7" 

"Pre-cise-ly!" 

"  And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature,  h^,  Tom 
— the  most  beautiful  creature,  and  the  most  of  a^" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  nurse  enter- 
ed to  whisper  something  to  her  mistress. 

Tom  bowed — stared — and  then  stood  waiting  as  if  to 
be  introduced  to  her— his  head  forward— his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  breathing  so  you  might  have  heard  him  all 
over  the  house. 

The  girl  heard  him — turned  as  the  light  of  a  lamp 
flashed  into  his  face,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  threw  up 
her  arms,  and  screamed  as  if  she  was  going  into  fits. 

"  Oh,  mercy !  mercy !  have  mercy  on  me !  do  not  turn 
me  into  the  streets,  and  I  will  never,  never  do  so 
again !"  ^ried  the  poor  distracted  thing. 

In  five!  minutes  more,  the  whole  matter  was  cleared 
up.  To  avenge  the  slight  he  had  received,  the  unprin- 
cipled wretch,  Millar,  had  actually  employed  this  girl, 
and  put  her  into  Elsworth's  family,  and  persuaded  her 
to  personate  her  mistress  and  wear  her  clothes,  hopii^ 
to  destroy  the  character  of  the  wife,  and  sure  of  obtain- 
ing what  he  most  coveted  on  earth— a,  vulgar  notoriety,  if 
nothing  more.  He  had  well  nigh  succeeded.  Another 
hour !  a  single  hour,  and  the  faithfiil  wife  and  the  affec- 
tionate husband  might  have  been  separated  for  ever. 
As  it  happened,  every  thing  was  explained  now,  even  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Harper,  who  acknowledged  at  last, 
that  he  saw  no  great  objection  after  all,  to  a  married 
man  being  the  father  of  a  child  by  a  married  woman— 
provided,  however,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  woman 
was  his  own  wife.  And  what  is  more,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  wicked  and  shameless  profligate,  Millar, 
had  judgment-'-not  of  death,  by  a  bullet  through  the 
head,  nor  even  of  disgrace  by  a  cowskin  laid  over  the 
shoulders— but  judgment  of  notoriety y  of  oy8ter<«hop  and 
newspaper  notoriety,  for  intriguing  with  cast-off  cham- 
ber-maids and  milliners'  apprentices— ^whose  letters  he 
always  took  care  to  preserve,  and  sometimes  to  publiiAi 
in  the  Moral  Reformer  and  Philanthropist. 
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Affiction,  like  Spring  flowers,  breaks  through  the 
most  frozen  soil  at  last;  and  the  heart  which  asks 
nothing  but  another  heart  to  make  it  happy,  will  never 
seek  in  vain. 
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THE    BEFEREE    CASE. 


Original. 
THE    REFEREE    CASE. 

All     OLD     OX  IC  TL  Jm  All '•     STORT. 
BT   XMIIA  C.   XHBURT. 

Thi  outUne«  of  the  foUowing  sketch  were  related  to 
me,  by  an  aged  and  honored  member  of  a  largo  family 
connexion ;  a  man  who  possesses  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  legendary  lore,  and  whose  most  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  most  comic  tales  arc  but  recollections  of  past 
scenes,  of  which  he  can  say,  in  the  language  of  iEneas, 
"  quorum  magna  pars  fui." 

"  Many  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  E ,  "  I  happened  to 

be  one  of  the  referees  in  a  case  which  excited  unusual 
interest  in  our  courts,  from  the  singular  nature  of  the 
claim,  and  the  strange  story  which  it  disclosed.  The 
plaintiff,  who  was  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  which 
traded  principally  with  England  and  the  West  Indies, 
liad  married  quite  early  in  life  with  every  prospect  of 
happiness.  His  wife  was  said  to  have  been  extremely 
beautiful,  and  no  less  lovely  in  character.  After  liWng 
with  her  in  the  most  uninterrupted  harmony  for  five 
veal's,  during  which  time  two  daughters  were  added  to 
his  family,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  resume  his  occupa- 
tion, which  he  had  relinquished  on  his  marriage,  and 
when  his  youngest  child  was  but  tliree  weeks  old,  sailed 
once  more  for  tlie  West  Indies.  His  wife  who  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  sorroTi'ed  deeply  at  his  absence, 
and  found  her  only  comfort  in  the  society  of  her  children 
and  the  hope  of  his  return.  But  month  after  month  pass- 
ed away  and  ho  came  not,  nor  did  any  letters,  those 
insufficient  but  welcome  substitutes,  an*ive  to  cheer  her 
solitude.  Months  lengthened  into  years,  yet  no  tidings 
were  received  of  the  absent  husband ;  and,  after  long 
hoping  against  hope,  the  unhappy  wife  was  compelled  to 
believe  that  he  had  found  a  grave  beneath  the  weltering 
ocean. 

"  Her  sorrow  was  deep  and  heartfelt,  but  the  e>'ils  of 
poverty  were  now  added  to  her  affliction,  and  the  widow 
found  herself  obliged  to  resort  to  some  employment,  in 
order  to  support  her  helpless  children.     Her  needle  was 
her  only  resource,  and  for  ten  years  she  labored  early  and 
late  for  the  miserable  pittance,  wliich  is  ever  grudgingly 
bestowed  on  the  humble  seamstress.      A   merchant  of  ■ 
New-York,  in  moderate  but  prospering  circumstances,  [ 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  her,  and  pleased 
wth  her  gentle  manners  no  less  than  her  extxeme  beauty, 
endeavored  to  improrc  their  acquaintance  with  friend- 
ship.    After  some  months  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
was  accepted.     As  the  wife  of  a  successful  merchant,  she 
soon  found  herself  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, such  as  she  had  never  before  possessed.     Her  chil- 
dren became  his  children,  and  received  from  him  every 
advantage  that  wealth  and  affection  could  procure.     Fif- 
teen years  passed  away:  the  daughters  married,  and  by 
their  step-father  were  furnished  with  eveiy  comfort,  re- 
quisite in  their  new  avocation  of  housekeepers.     But  they 
had  Bcaroely  quitted  his  roof,  when  their  mother  was 
taken  ill.    She  died  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  and  from 


that  time  untfl  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  widower 
had  resided  with  the  youngest  daughter. 

"  Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  Afler  an 
;  absence  of  thir^  years,  during  which  time  no  tidings  had 
,  been  received  from  him,  the  firtt  husband  returned  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  departed.  He  had  changed  his  ship, 
adopted  another  name,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  of  time  on  the  ocean,  with  only  transient  visits  on 
shore  while  taking  in  or  discharging  caigo ;  having  been 
!  careful,  also,  never  to  come  nearer  home  than  New  Op' 
leans.  Wliy  he  had  acted  in  this  unpardonable  manner 
towards  his  family,  no  one  could  tell,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  all  explanation.  There  were  strange  rumors  of 
slave-trading  and  piracy  afloat,  but  they  were  only  whis- 
pers of  conjecture  rather  than  truth.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  motives  for  such  conduct,  he  was  certainly 
any  thing  but  indifferent  to  his  fiunily  concerns  when  he 
returned.  He  raved  like  a  madman  when  informed  of 
his  wife's  second  marriage  and  subsequent  death,  vowing 
vengeance  upon  his  successor,  and  terrifying  his  daughters 
by  the  most  awful  threats,  in  case  they  refusc^d  to  ac- 
knowledge his  claims.  He  had  returned  wealthy,  and 
one  of  those  mean  reptiles  of  the  law  who  are  always  to 
be  found  crawling  about  the  haUs  of  justice,  ad\dsed  liim 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  second  husband,  assuring  him 
that  he  could  recover  heav^  damages.  The  absonlity  of 
instituting  a  claim  for  a  wife,  whom  death  had  already 
released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  earthly  laws  was  so 
manifest,  that  it  was  at  length  agreed  by  all  parties  to 
leave  the  matter  to  bo  adjudged  by  five  referees. 

**  It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautifid  aflemoon  in  spring, 
that  we  first  met  to  hear  this  singular  case.  The  sunli^t 
streamed  through  the  dusty  windows  of  the  court  room, 
and  shed  a  halo  around  the  long  grey  locks  and  broad 
forehead  of  the  de&ndant;  while  the  plaintifTs  harsh  fea- 
tures were  tlurown  into  still  bolder  relief,  by  the  same 
beam  which  softened  the  placid  countenance  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  plaintifTs  lawyer  made  a  most  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  his  client,  and  had  wo  not  be^i  better  informed 
about  the  matter,  our  hearts  would  have  been  melted  by 
his  touching  description  of  the  rctiun  of  the  desolate  hus- 
band, and  the  agony  with  which  he  now  beheld  his  house- 
hold gods  removed  to  consecrate  a  stranger's  hearth.  Tho 
celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and 
we  anticipated  from  him  a  splendid  display  of  oratory. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him,  and  shall  certainly  never 
forget  my  surprise  at  his  appearance.  Small  in  person 
but  remarkably  well-formed,  with  an  eye  a^  quick  and 
brilliant  as  an  eagle's,  and  a  brow  furrowed  by  care  far 
more  than  time,  he  seemed  a  very  different  being  from 
the  arch-traitor  and  murderer  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  him.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
heard,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  modulated  it,  die  \'a- 
riety  of  its  tones,  and  the  melody  of  its  cadences,  were 
inimitable.  But  there  was  one  pecidiarity  about  him, 
that  reminded  me  of  the  depths  of  darkness  which  lay 
beneath  that  fair  surface.  You  will  smfle  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  only  thing  I  disliked  was  his  step.  He 
glided  rather  than  iiralked:  Ids  foot  had  that  quiet, 
stealthy  movement,  which  involuntarily  makes  one  think 
of  troachery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  never 
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VMBt  with  a  (nnk  and  honoraUe  man  to  whom  rach  astnp 
habitual. 

Contraiy  to  our  expectations,  howeveri  Burr  made  no 
attempt  to  confute  his  opponent's  oratory.  He  merely 
opened  a  book  of  statuteft,  and  pointing  with  his  thin  fin- 
gers to  one  of  the  pages  desired  the  referees  to  read  it, 
while  he  retired  f<Hr  a  moment  to  bring  in  the  principal 
wUneM.  We  had  scarcely  finished  the  section  which 
fully  decided  the  matter  in  our  minds,  when  Burr  re- 
entered with  a  toll  and  elegant  female  leaning  on  his 
arm.  She  was  attired  in  a  simple  white  dress,  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy  leaves  encircling  her  large  straw  bonnet, 
and  a  lace  veil  completely  concealing  her  countenance. 
Burr  whispered  a  few  words,  apparently  encouraging  her 
to  advance,  and  then  gracefully  raising  her  veil,  disclosed 
to  us  a  face  of  proud,  surpassing  beauty.  I  recollect  as 
well  OS  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  how  simultaneously 
the  murmur  of  admiration  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  pre- 
sent. Turning  to  the  plaintiff,  Burr  asked  in  a  cold,  quiet 
tone,  '  Do  you  know  this  lady  V 

Ansieer.  *  I  do.' 

Burr.  '  Will  you  swear  to  that  T' 

Answer.  *  I  wiU ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  she  is  my  daughter.' 

Burr.  *  Can  you  swear  to  her  identity  T* 

Answer.  *  I  can.' 

Burr.  '  What  is  her  age  7' 

Antwer.  *  She  was  thirty  yean  of  age  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  April.' 

Burr.  *  When  did  yon  last  see  her  7* 

.^itsirer.  '  At  her  own  house  a  fortnight  since.' 

Burr.  *  When  did  you  last  see  her  previous  to  that 
meeting?' 

The  plaintiff  hesitated — a  long  pause  ensued — the 
question  was  repeated,  and  the  answei'at  length  was, 
'  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  17 — .' 

*  When  she  was  just  three  weeks  old,'  added  Burr. 
'Gentlemen,'  continued  he,  turning  to  us,  *  I  have 
brought  tins  lady  here  as  an  important  witness,  and  such, 
I  think,  she  is.  The  plaintiff^s  counsel  has  pleaded  elo- 
quently in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  husband,  who  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  returned  only  to  find  his  home 
desolate.  But  who  will  picture  to  yon  the  lonely  wife 
bending  over  her  daily  toil,  devoting  her  best  years  to  the 
drudgery  of  sordid  poverty,  supported  only  by  the  hope 
of  her  husband's  return  f  Who  will  paint  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  heart-sickness,  the  wasting  anguish  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and,  finaUy,  the  overwhelming  agony  which  came 
upon  her  when  her  last  hope  was  extinguished,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  believe  herself  indeed  a  ^ndow  7  Who 
can  depict  all  this  without  awakening  in  your  hearts  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  the  deserted  wife,  and  the  bitterest 
•com  for  the  mean,  pitiful  wretch,  who  could  thus  trample 
on  the  heart  of  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and 
cherish  f  We  need  not  inquire  into  his  motives  for  act- 
ing so  base  a  part.  Whether  it  was  love  of  gain,  or 
licentiousness,  or  selfish  indifference,  it  matters  not ;  he 
is  too  vile  a  thing  to  be  judged  by  such  laws  as  govern 
fMeM.  Let  us  ask  the  witneAs— ^he  who  now  stands  before 
us  with  the  frank,  fearless  brow  of  a  true-hearted  woman*- 


let  us  ask  her  which  of  these  two  has  been  to  her  a 
father.' 

**  Turning  to  the  lady,  in  a  tone  whose  sweetness  was 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  scornful  accent  that  had  juat 
characterized  his  words,  he  besought  her  to  relate  briefly 
the  recollections  of  her  early  Ufe.  A  slight  flush  passed 
over  her  proud  and  beautiful  face,  as  she  replied, 

'My  first  recollections  are  of  a  small,  ill-furnished 
apartment,  wliich  my  sister  and  myself  shared  with  my 
mother.  She  used  to  carry  out  e\-ery  Satiutlay  evening 
the  work  which  hod  occupied  her  during  the  week,  and 
hrvatg  back  employment  for  the  following  one.  Saving 
that  wearisome  visit  to  her  employer,  and  her  regular 
attendance  at  church,  she  never  Icfl  the  house.  She 
often  spoke  of  our  father,  and  of  his  anticipated  rctui*n, 
but  at  length  she  ceased  to  mention  liim,  though  I  ob- 
served she  used  to  weep  more  frequently  than  ever.  I 
then  thought  she  wept  because  we  were  so  poor,  for  it 
sometimes  happened  that  our  only  supper  was  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  and  she  was  accustomed  bo  see  by  the  light  of 
the  chips  which  she  kindled  to  worm  her  famishing  chil- 
dren, because  she  could  not  afford  to  purcha.<ie  a  candle 
without  depriving  us  of  our  morning  meal.  Such  was 
our  poverty  w)ien  my  mother  contracted  a  second  mar- 
riage, and  the  change  to  us  was  like  a  sudden  entrance 
into  Paradise.  We  found  a  home  and  a  father.'  She 
paused. 

I  *  Would  you  excite  my  own  child  against  mo  7'  cried 
the  plaintiff  as  he  impatiently  waved  his  hand  for  her 
to  be  silent. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  wimess  flashed  fire  as  he  spoke. 
'You  are  not  my  father,'  exclaimed  she  vehemently. 
'  The  law  may  deem  you  such,  but  I  disclaim  you  utterly. 
What!  call  you  my  father?— you,  who  basely  left  your 
wife  to  toil,  and  your  children  to  beggary?  'Never! 
never !  Behold  there  my  father,'  pointing  to  the  agita^ 
1  ted  defendont, '  there  u  the  man  who  watched  over  my 
in&ncy— ^who  was  the  sharer  of  my  childish  «ports,  and 
the  guardian  of  my  inexperienced  youth.  There  is  ho 
who  claims  my  affection,  and  shares  my  home ;  ^lere  is 
my  father.  For  yonder  selfish  wretch,  I  know  htm  not. 
The  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  lawless 
fireedom  from  social  ties ;  let  him  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
companion  of  his  decrepitude,  nor  dare  insult  the  ashes 
of  my  mother  by  claiming  the  duties  of  kindred  from  her 
deserted  children !' 

"  She  drew  her  veil  hastily  around  heras  she  spoke,  and 
giving  her  hand  to  Burr,  moved  as  if  to  withdraw. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Burr,  '  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
The  words  of  the  law  are  expressed  in  the  book  before 
you ;  the  voice  of  truth  you  have  just  heard  from,  woman's 
pure  lips ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  according  to  the  requi* 
sitions  of  nature  and  the  decrees  of  justice.' 

**  I  need  scarcely  add  that  our  decision  was  such  as  to 
overvk-helm  the  plaintiff  with  weltmerited  shame." 

BrooklffUj  L.  L 


StmvisE  is  the  gossamer  that  malice  blowt  on  fair 
reputation ;  the  corroding  dew  that  destroys  die  choice 
blossom.  Surmiie  u  the  squint  of  suspicion,  and  suspi- 
cion is  estiJ>Hshed  before  it  is  confirmed. 
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BT  KDWARD  MATVRIR. 

CHAPTER  I.— THE   PEOPLE. 

"  Bettor  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  pain  our  place,  have  a  ant  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  tortnre  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  reatlesi  ecstacy !" — Macbeth. 

Even  to  the  termination  of  his  reign,  Nero  persisted 
in  the  same  levity  of  character  which  had  hitherto  tnarked 
its  course.  He  was  still  swayed  by  a  passion  for  di-ar 
matic  entertainments,  and  an  ambition  to  be  disdnp^iished 
by  his  excellence  in  music.  For  the  gratification  of 
these  desires,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Naples,  where 
the  constant  ciurent  of  pleasure  weaned  his  mind  from 
tho  cares  which  embarrassed  it  at  home.  While  here, 
his  ptincipal  occupation  was  the  construction  of  an  hydrau- 
lic organ,  which,  if  successful,  he  promised  to  exhibit  on 
the  stage.  But  the  fancied  security  of  a  Tyrant  is  as  de' 
ceitful  as  the  sullen  calm  which  precedes  the  storm.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  momentary  slumber  of  Nature  ere  she 
rises  with  renovated  strength  and  collected  energy.  A 
fatal  stillness  hangs  on  the  air,  and  the  clouds  muster  in 
silence,  like  a  host  who  rally  in  the  ambush  of  midnight. 
So  was  it  with  Nero.  While  the  Emperor  forgot  his  dig" 
nity  in  the  characters  of  coachman  and  comedian,  his 
people  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  tlie  revolutionary 
feeling  extended  itself  even  to  the  Provinces. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Gaul,  under  the 
conduct  of  one  Julius  Vindex,  whose  fadier,  in  the  days 
of  Claudius,  had  been  Senator;  and  at  his  instigation, 
Galba,  the  succeeding  Emperor,  was  creating  a  similar 
movement  in  Spain.  Both,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Virginius  Rufus  was  appointed  to  take  tho  field 
against  the  Gauls,  and  defeating  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, compelled  them  to  fly.  So  great  was  the  disgust  cre- 
ated among  the  Roman  legions  under  his  command  by 
the  character  and  frivolities  of  Nero,  that  they  made  a 
tender  of  the  Imperial  Dignity  to  Virginius,  which  was, 
however,  declined.  Vindex,  unwilling  to  survive  the  de- 
feat of  his  struggle  for  liberty,  fell  upon  his  sword  on  the 
field. 

At  length  the  intelligence  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened his  empire,  and  the  emotions  which  pre>'ailed 
throughout  Italy,  roused  the  enervate  monarch  from  the 
lethargy  into  w^hich  vice  and  pleasure  had  plunged  him. 
He  abandoned  his  favorite  hydraulic  instrument,  and  the 
trifles  which  detained  him  at  Naples,  and  hastened  tc^ 
Rome.  His  fears  were,  howcrver,  soon  dissipated  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  Virginius,  containing  the  death  of 
the  insurgent,  Vindex.  The  Emperor  testified  his  pleasure 
by  singing  to  his  haxp ! 

The  defeat  of  his  enemies,  while  it  appeased  his  fears, 
gratified  his  pride.  On  his  way  to  Rome,  he  had  seen 
a  monumental  sculpture,  representing  a  Roman  soldier 
dragging  along  the  groimd  a  vanquished  Gaul  by  the 
hair.  He  willingly  imputed  this  event  to  a  favorable 
omen  from  the  Gods ;  and  their  will  had  been  already 
signified  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion. 


In  the  meoatime,  the  spirit  of  faction  which  had  so 
recently  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Provinces,  was  gradu- 
ally extending  to  the  very  heart  of  his  capital.  The  vices 
of  his  private  life,  and  the  unjust  rapacity  with  which  he 
seised  the  treasures  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  squandered 
them  in  tlie  hours  of  wantonness  and  pleasure,  wei-e 
gradually  dissolving  the  ties  between  Prince  and  people. 
An  event  which  had  accelerated  the  progress  of  revo- 
lution, and,  operating  on  the  public  mind,  ripened  into 
action  those  pinnciples  which  but  waited  for  a  pretext. 

The  city  was  at  that  period  thi*eatened  with  a  famine, 
and  the  people  remained  in  eager  anticipation  of  relief. 
At  length  a  vessel  arrived  firom  Alexandria,  supposed  to 
be  laden  with  com.  Their  joy  was  soon  exchanged  for 
rage  and  indignation  when  they  discovei^,  that  instead 
of  conveying  the  expected  supply,  the  ship  was  laden  with 
sand  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing the  arena  for  gladiators  and  wresUers.  They  no 
longer  restrained  their  sentiments.  The  transports  of 
public  rage  were  at  times,  exchanged  for  expressions  of 
scorn  and  contempt  towards  their  Prince.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  multitudes  clamorous  with  indignation 
and  revenge. 

"  Away  with  this  monster,"  cried  one  of  the  leaden. 
"  He  sports  with  his  people  and  their  wants.  We  ask 
for  bread,  and  he  gives  us  sand.  Down  with  the  Tyrant 
whose  throne  is  supported  by  jnllage  and  bloodshed  !** 

"  Ay,"  replied  another,  '*  he  hath  plundered  citizens  to 
supply  his  wants  and  pleasures.  When  our  country  was 
in  danger  he  hath  been  contending  for  prizes  in  Greece 
and  Naples.  He  hath  forgotten  the  name  of  Roman,  and 
seeks  to  wrest  it  fix)m  us,  also." 

"Where  is  Vindex?"  shouted  a  third.  "He  was  a 
soldier.  Better  have  a  soldier  on  the  throne,  than  a  min- 
strel and  player.  Away  with  this  buffoon.  Away  with 
him,  we  say.     On !     To  the  palace !" 

The  murmurs  of  popular  discontent  extended  to  an  im- 
expected  quarter.  The  Praetorians,  who,  from  the  very 
natiue  of  their  office-^ody-guard  to  the  Emperoi>— had 
been  loyal  to  his  throne,  now  exhibited  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection, and  took  side  with  the  insurgents.  Popular 
passions  are  seldom  without  a  leader  whose  eloquence 
and  arts  though  apparenUy  devoted  to  the  public  weal, 
ai'e  too  firequenUy  the  tools  of  his  own  advancement. 

Their  tendency  to  rebellion  was  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Nymphidius,  a  PrBetorian  Prsefect.  To  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  populace,  and  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tyrant,  he  distributed  bribes,  and  promised 
libend  bounty  in  the  name  of  Galbeu  He  thus  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  dangerous  precedent  of  a  Prince's 
election  to  the  throne  by  the  violence  of  the  soldiery, 
rather  than  the  sanction  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
Thirty  thousand  sesterces  were  protnised  to  each  Piieto- 
rian. 

The  soldiery  being  thus  secured,  his  next  aim  was  to 
represent  to  the  senate  the  utterly  destitute  condition  of 
the  Emperor,  which  therefore  left  that  body  comparer 
tively  in  possession  of  supreme  power.  The  assembly 
remained  in  suspense.  Timidi^  and  irresolution  marked 
their  proceedings. 
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The  panic  bad  reached  the  palace.  The  people  and 
ioldiei7  had  at  length  thrown  off  the  mask.  Public 
opinion  had  yielded  to  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
rapacity.  Tlie  sensualist  paused  in  his  pleasures,  and  the 
Tyrant  fiwgot  his  cruelty. 

CHAPTER  II.—- THX   PALACE. 

"  Down  with  the  Tyrant !  Away  with  the  player ! — 
Galba--a  soldier  for  the  Cesars'  thrane!"  Such  were 
the  cries  uttered  by  the  people  as  they  surrounded  the 
palace. 

It  is  a  feaxiul  thing  to  witness  the  last  moments  of  the 
guil^.  The  nerre  which  has  supported  them  in  the 
hour  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  seems  to  be  relaxed ;  the 
sternness  which  has  never  bent  to  circumstances,  is  at 
length  awed  into  the  weakness  of  childhood ;  and  con- 
science, who  lias  marked  in  silence  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  gives  now  to  the  tongue 
c£  the  accuser  the  poison  of  revenge. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrant  as  he  heard  with- 
out the  clamors  of  hatred  and  derision.  The  noise  of  his 
insulted  people  rang  in  his  ears  like  the  reproofs  of  con- 
science. It  revived  his  career  of  crime  and  folly,  and 
almost  declared  the  penalty  which  was  exacted  for  both. 
''Hearest  thou  that,  Epaphroditus?"  he  exclaimed  as 
another  shout  rent  the  air ;  **  how  wouldst  thou  advise  7 
Flight  f  Speak,  speak."  Pale,  hesitating  and  trembling, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  secretary. 

"  The  hour  for  Ccesar's  flight  is  not  yet  come,"  replied 
his  favorite ;  "  this  many-mouthed  monster  can  be  silenced 
by  force.  Cesar  can  yet  appeal  to  the  camp,  and  shall 
be  answered  by  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers." 

**  No,  no,  not  one,  not  one  left,"  ejaculated  the  wretched 
man ;  '*  they,  too,  have  forsaken  me.  Ha !  bearest  thou 
that  7     They  shout  for  Galba." 

''They  dare  not  raise  him  to  the  throne,"  replied 
Epaphroditus." 

"  Nay,  talk  not  thus,"  replied  Nero,  "  I  tell  thee  they 
who  have  power  dare  to  act  as  will.  How  now,  Nym- 
phidius  7"  he  said  abruptly,  as  the  latter  entered. 

''All  is  lost,"  repUed  the  Pnefect  with  dissembled 
regret. 

**  Lost!"  retorted  Nero,  with  an  air  of  offended  pride. 
**  Now,  by  Jupiter !  thou  tauntest  Caesar  on  his  throne.  I 
tell  thee  Rome  is  safe  while  her  Csesar  lives."  The 
momentary  courage  which  animated  his  words  seemed 
to  expire  with  them ;  his  brow  contracted,  and  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  muttered,  "  Death,  death." 

''  Rome  would  be  safe,"  replied  Nymphidius,  eyeing 
his  terror  with  delight,  "  but  the  Pretorians — " 

"  No  more  of  that,"  interrupted  Nero,  as  rage  in  turn 
supplanted  fear,  '^  no  more  of  that.     Treason  in  the  camp, 
and  sedition  among  the  pe(^le." 
"  The  Fathere,  too—" 
**  Have  joined  them?"  interrogated  Nero. 
"  And  are  prepared  to  issue  a  fatal  decree,"  replied 
Nymjdiidius. 

"  All,  then,  is  lost,"  muttered  the  Tyrant.  "  Oh,  that 
the  slaves  were  mine  as  before,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  ferocity,  **  they  should  feel  my  vengeance." 

"  It  is  now  too  late  to  speak  of  vengeance,"  replied 


Nymphidius,  with  dissembled  sympathy,  *'  when  rebel- 
lion is  even  at  the  palace-gate.     Consult  thy  safety." 

"  Save  me,"  said  the  helpless  man  clasping  his  hands 
imploringly,  **  and  thou  shalt  own  the  gratitude  of  Csesar." 

"  I  can  devise  but  one  plan  for  thy  escape,"  replied  the 
Prefect,  after  a  pause.  "  Thou  hast  but  one  place  for 
thy  retreat.     Egypt." 

"  Must  I  then  fly  ?"  said  Nero,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  apartment,  and  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  his 
palace  was  the  abdication  of  his  tlirone.  "  Can  they  not 
be  appeased  7" 

"Thou  hearest  their  clamor,"  said  the  Piiefect;  "at 
well  might  we  tame  the  tempest." 

"  Then  must  Caesar  fly,"  exclaimed  Nero.  "  Canst 
thou  secure  my  retreat  from  the  palace  to  the  ship  7" 

**  I  will  leave  nought  untried,"  replied  Nymphidius,  at 
he  withdrew. 

CHAPTER  in.— CONSCIENCE. 
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All,  is  lost.  Csesar  no  longer  fills  the  throne.  The 
Praetorians  clamor  for  a  soldier,"  fell  incoherently  horn 
Nero,  as  he  flimg  himself  upon  a  couch.  "  Alone,  alone. 
Where  are  now  the  praises  which  hailed  me  victor? 
Silent.  Where  are  the  flatterers  that  courted  me  in  the 
moment  of  power  7  Gone.  So^tude,  solitude,"  contin- 
ued the  wretched  man,  agitation  and  fear  almost  stifling 
his  utterance. 

"  Ha!  who's  there 7"  he  cried,  seizing  his  sword,  at 
terror  whispered  the  approach  of  an  enemy." 

"  Nymphidius,"  replied  the  stranger,  entering. 

"  Wliat  tidings  7  Quick !"  rejoined  Nero,  breathless 
with  fear  and  impatience. 

"  Fortune  is  against  the  House  of  Caesar,"  replied  the 
Praefect,  still  wearing  the  mask  in  the  affected  sympathy 
of  his  manner.  **  Nought  has  been  left  untried  by  thy 
servant  to  quell  this  clamor,  and  nought  save  bribes  drove 
the  people  from  thy  gate." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  good  fellow,"  said  Nero,  abnq»tly. 
"  Say,  hast  thou  secured  my  flight  7" 

"  I  did  thy  bidding,"  replied  Nymphidius,  "  and  order- 
ed the  soldiers  to  equip  a  vessel  for  thy  conveyance  to 
Egypt,  but—" 

"Wen,  did  they  so  7" 

"  Not  one,"  rejoined  the  Praefect.  "  The  license  of  the 
populace  hath  extended  to  the  camp,  and  the  disaffected 
know  to  other  motives  save  their  own  interests  and 
wishes.  I  speak  not,"  he  continued,  with  that  well-skill- 
ed hypocrisy  which  not  only  points  the  dart,  but  watches 
the  rankling  of  the  wound,  "  to  give  thee  needless  fears ; 
but  when  I  ordered  them  to  repair  to  Ostia,  the  reluc- 
tance was  too  manifest  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Praetorians.  One  of  them  asked  me, '  Is  it  so 
wretched  a  thing  to  die?*  As  he  spoke,  the  sneering 
malignity  which  marked  the  expression  of  the  man  baxbed 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  contained  in  his  words. 

"  To  die !  To  die !"  muttered  the  Tyrant,  almost 
inaudibly.  "  Caesar,  hath  it  then  come  to  this  7  Have 
the  children  arisen  against  the'  sire,  taunting  him  with 
the  fear  of  death  7  Alas!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  man, 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  fevered  brow,  "  now  my  deeds 
recoil  on  mine  own  head.    The  Fates  ensnare  me  in  the 
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menbes  of  mine  own  net.  Hark/'  he  continued,  starting 
in  terror  a*  imagination  painted  the  clamors  of  an  insur- 
gent people.     "  What  noise  was  that  7" 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  none,"  replied  the  Pnefect,  calmly. 

The  Tyrant  listened  attentively,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  become  a  dupe  to  his  own  few,  the  tears  of  agony 
and  shame  came  to  his  relief.  He  leant  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  treacherous  Praetorian,  and  wept  bitterly, 

"  Thou  but  sportest  with  time,"  said  the  Prsefect  in  a 
tone  which  disguised  design  under  affected  sympathy. 
**  Let  not  Rome  see  Cesar  play  the  girl,  when  her  diso- 
bedience claims  the  sterner  appeal  of  the  sword  and  pun- 
ishment." 

"  True,  true,"  said  the  Emperor,  starting  iinom  his  reve- 
rie, the  mention  of  punishment  reviving  at  once  the  sense 
of  rank  and  power ;  "  true,  the  tear  should  not  be  now 
the  Prince's  weapon— the  sword — the  lash,"  he  contin- 
ued, convulsively  locking  his  hands.     "  Slaves,  slaves !" 

"Those  glaveSf**  rejoined  Nymphidius,  with  bitter  irony, 
"  nsay  become  masters  when  the  sovereign  abjures  his 
sceptre." 

As  the  Prefect  spoke,  the  mention  of  concession  to 
his  people  roused  the  dormant  pride  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  recollections  of  the  lofty  House  firom  which  he  traced 
his  descent.  He,  for  the  moment,  forgot  "  the  taste  of 
fear;"  his  eyes  kindled,  his  countenance  became  flushed, 
and  his  form  assumed  an  air  of  imperial  command,  as 
imagination  seemed  to  embody  the  glories  of  his  House. 

**  Cesar,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause, "  shall  die  ^-ith 
that  sceptre  in  his  hand."  The  burst  of  pride,  how- 
ever, was  brief  and  weak.  It  sprang  rather  from  a  sense 
of  insult  than  courage  to  resent  it,  and  shone  as  faintiy 
as  the  last  torch  ere  it  expires  by  the  funeral-pile  it 
watches.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me,  Nymphidius?"  he 
said,  imploringly,  as  fear  began  to  reassert  her  former 
sway. 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  Prefect,  "  the  time  presses, 
the  people  clamor,  and  sedition  is  rife  in  the  camp.  Tar- 
ry here  longer,  and  even  my  arm  is  weak  to  defend  thee." 

"  Whither,  whither,  can  I  fly  ?"  exclaimed  the  Tyrant, 
clasping  his  hands  in  fear  and  doubt. 

**  From  the  palace,"  rejoined  Nymphidius. 

"  They  will  detect  and  seize  me,"  replied  Nero.  His 
voice  faltered,  and  his  face  became  ghastly  as  he  added, 
"  they  will  seek  my  blood ;  I  have  not  spared  theirs." 

As  he  spoke  a  disllant  shout  reached  hb  ears.  "  Ha ! 
hearcst  thou  that?"  he  cried. 

It  is  the  people,"  said  the  Prefect. 
Save  me,  save  me,"  exclaimed  Nero,  rushing  to  the 
feet  of  the  soldier,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  mantie. 

"  Rise,  rise,  my  lord,"  said  Nymphidius,  reproN-ingly, 
"  let  not  thy  servants  see  Cesar  at  my  feet.". 

The  Emperor  rose  hastily,  and  casting  his  eyes  wildly 
round  the  apartment,  observed  his  sword.  He  rushed 
and  seized  it.  As  he  held  it  in  a  position  to  receive  his 
fall,  anotlier  shout  still  closer  rang  dirough  the  palace. 
The  sword  fell  from  his  hand.  He  stood  fixed  to  the 
spot.  The  drops  foU  profusely  from  his  brow.  His 
eyes  glared  fearfully.  "  Not  yet,  not  yet.  I  dare  riot" 
fell  brokenly  from  him,  and  twining  his  fingers  in  his 
damp  and  matted  hair,  he  rushed  from  the  chamber. 
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**  The  game  prospers,"  said  the  Prefect,  cooUy,  as  he 
smiled  at  the  weakness  and  terror  of  his  Prince.  **  The 
people  shall  be  backed  by  the  Pretorians.  This  night 
the  latter  shall  desert  their  posts  at  the  palace,  and  join 
their  comrades  in  the  camp.  The  days  of  Nero  ore  num- 
bered,  and  Golba  shall  wear  the  Cesars'  crown." 

CHAPTER  IT. — LOVX  AND  MI8ERT. 

The  wretched  man,  with  the  delusive  hope  of  suffering, 
had  but  exchanged  one  place  of  torment  for  another. 
The  criminal,  \)y  flight  from  the  spot  of  his  guilt,  hopes 
to  bury  its  memories,  and  still  those  murmurs  of  con- 
science  which  rise  like  curses,  "  not  loud  but  deep"  from 
the  grave  of  his  victim.  But  though  the  external  world 
may  change  its  aspect  and  features,  the  heart  and  mind 
are  still  the  same.  Conscience,  like  a  persevering  anato- 
mist, still  holds  the  probe  and  cautery  to  the  wound. 
And  though  Nature  may  smile  and  bloom  in  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  though  the  skies  be  blue,  and  the  sun  gleam 
with  his  accustomed  brightness,  yet  guilt,  with  her  sable 
curtain,  obscures  the  face  of  day,  and  makes  creation  a 
darkness  and  a  blank. 

He  had  fled  from  one  chamber  only  to  be  haimted  in 
another  with  the  shadows  of  fear  and  crime  which  har- 
rowed and  persecuted  him.  As  he  hurried  rapidly 
through  the  passages,  he  seemed  to  be  pursued  by  the 
lashes  of  the  Furies,  yet  shuddered  to  advance,  when  the 
veiy  floor  at  every  step  was  stained  with  crimson.  Still, 
on  he  rushed,  his  gait  tottering  and  uneven,  his  eyes 
wandering  and  wild,  and  his  hands  locked  in  eamestnoss 
for  protection  from  the  Gods,  as  every  footstep  sent  its 
hollow  echo  through  the  vacant  space. 

He  at  length  reached  a  small  ante-chamber  connected 
with  his  own  private  apartment,  and  flinging  himself 
with  violence  on  a  couch,  burying  his  foce  in  his  hands, 
the  harrowings  of  fSsar  were  succeeded  by  the  bitterness 
of  grief.  Through  his  locked  hands  the  tears  gushed 
profusely,  but  the  spirit  of  repentance  slumbered,  while 
grief  and  terror  unlocked  the  fountains  of  nature.  Where 
the  mind  is  harrassed,  the  body  partakes  its  restless  un- 
easiness. He  started  from  his  couch,  and  paced  the 
chamber. 

"  The  Gods — the  Gods  vouchsafe  their  aid !"  groaned 
the  guilty  man.  "  Ha !  back — back,  I  say,  thou  blood- 
stained shade,"  he  continued,  clasping  his  hands  to  his 
eyes,  as  imagination  bodied  forth  the  spectre  of  his  own 
thoughts;  "back,  tiiere's  blood  upon  that  hand — those 
eyes — that  form — Jupiter!  shield,  protect  thy  servant!" 
Pale  and  shiveiing  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  his  hands  still 
firmly  clasped  to  his  eyes ;  he  slowly  iirithdrew  them,  and 
surveying  the  apartment  with  a  hurried  and  trembling 
glance,  rose  from  the  ground.  "  Fool,  fool,"  he  mur- 
miured,  "  what  can'st  thou  see  7  'Tis  hero  here— the 
vulture  preys,  and  the  fires  waste  and  bum— ha!  do  I 
dreamt"  he  continued  in  a  recoUective  tone,  as  though 
fear  had  broken  the  chain  of  connected  thought.  **  Why 
stand  I  here  parleying  with  conscience,  when  murder  oven 
stalks  through  my  palace?  They  would  have  me  fly! 
Alas!  alas!  whither?  Haric!  what  sound  was  that?" 
he  paused  and  listened.  In  that  breathlera  moment  not 
a  sound  was  heard.     "  Fool !"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  bil- 
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temess,  "  I  am  my  own  torture.  Flight  were  imposgible 
— 4he  Pnetorians  have  joined  the  rabble,  and  the  senti- 
nels at  the  gate  would  seize  me."  Fear  and  uncertainty, 
while  they  distracted  his  mind,  broke  the  link  of  his 
thoughts.  He  wandered  from  theme  to  theme,  at  one 
moment  fonning  designs  for  his  safety,  at  another  shud- 
deringf  at  the  vivid  recollection  of  his  crimes.  Even  his 
hours  of  relaxation  rose,  as  it  were,  to  taunt  his  misery 
and  embitter  it  by  contrast.  The  part  of  QCdipus,  which 
he  had  so  fiequently  personated,  rushed  to  his  memory 
with  the  coloring  of  ''  a  mind  diseased/'  and  the  lan- 
piage  of  fiction  realizing  the  agonies  of  his  condition,  be 
exclaimed,  "  My  wife,  my  father,  and  my  mother  doom 
me  dead.  Dead— dead !"  he  continued,  as  the  pale  ter- 
rors of  the  image  seemed  to  blanch  his  cheek  and  lips ; 
"dead !  'Tis  but  a  moment,  and  the  pain  is  past— this, 
this  shall  end  it."  He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small 
vial  and  was  presenting  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opening,  disclosed  the  form  of  Acte. 
Shame  and  indignation  flung  their  shadow  athwart  his 
countenance,  as  he  felt  the  attempted  deed  bespoke  his 
fear.  It  was  but  a  moment — the  vial  was  snatched  from 
his  hand,  the  Asiatic  was  clasped  to  his  heart,  and  the 
whisperings  of  guilt  and  fear  were  for  the  moment  lost, 
in  the  soft  and  seductive  tones  of  the  mistress. 

"  Wherefore  here  T"  said  Nero,  hastily,  his  face  avert- 
ed from  the  lovely  form  he  clasped,  and  the  shame  of 
detection  subduing  his  words  to  a  whisper. 

"Nay,  ask  me  not,"  replied  the  affectionate  slave, 
clinging  to  him  with  that  tenderness  and  passion,  which 
dignify  the  character  of  woman  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
"  Where  Cesar  is,  even  there  should  his  slave  be  also. 
Thinkest  thou,  my  lord,"  she  continued,  her  dark  eyes 
kindling  with  the  pride  of  exalted  feeling,  "  that  it  is 
the  part  of  woman  only  to  tempt  the  stream,  when  its 
still  and  sleeping  bosom  mirrors  back  the  image  of  a  sun- 
ahine>heaven  7  Or  thinkest  thou  the  flower  she  has  tended 
with  a  sister's  care  through  the  summer's  day,  she  will 
not  raise  from  the  ground,  though  it  be  chilled  and  blasted 
by  the  winter  air  f  Yea,  press  to  her  heart  those  withered 
k*aves,  in  memory  of  love  and  hope  that  have  faded  like 
the  brightness  of  that  flower?  Think  not  'ds  woman's 
part  to  share  the  hours  of  joy  and  happiness,  to  echo  mirth, 
or  paint  xtie  smile,  and  yet  leave  misery  to  the  sod  com- 
panionship of  a  lone  and  sinking  heart." 

As  she  spoke  the  tears  fell  quickly,  from  the  ardor  and 
sincerity  of  her  love,  and  twining  her  delicate  arms  around 
his  convulsed  and  trembling  frame,  imprinted  on  his 
cheek  that  kiss  which  betrays  not— 4he  seal  of  woman's 
love.  Nero  stood  silent  in  her  embrace,  shame  and  ter- 
ror struggled  for  the  mastery  within,  and  pride  forbade 
him  even  to  regard  her  who,  though  woman,  could  in- 
spire Bofiering  with  strength. 

"  Speak,  speak,  my  lord,"  she  continued  with  earnest- 
ness, still  more  fondly  clasping  him  to  her  bosom ;  "  speak, 
and  tell  thy  slave  that  in  misery  and  sorrow  thou  lovest 
her  stin  T" 

"  Misery !"  ejaculated  Nero,  while  he  pressed  his  hand 
to  hb  eyes  to  subdue  the  rising  tears.  "  Misery!  I  am 
miserabfe.  Hmted  for  my  life,  by  those  whose  praiaes 
wen  ttM  fidse  aa  tfaa  breath  that  made  them.    Miieiyf 


name  it  not,  my  girl ;  'tU  here— here    it  gnaws  like  tfaa 
adder's  fang." 

He  broke  firom  her  clasp,  and  declining  his  head  on  hit 
breast,  his  expressions  became  stifled  and  broken. 

"  Leave  me — ^leavo  me,"  he  said  falteringly,  "  if  these 
be  my  last  moments,  let  not  a  woman  witness  die  tean 
of  Catar.** 

The  emphasis  seemed  for  a  moment  to  rekindle  the 
dying  spark  of  kingly  pride ;  but  like  the  brief  resuscita- 
tion of  vital  enei^gy,  ere  the  lamp  be  extinguished,  it  only 
lent  the  stronger  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  prostra- 
tion  which  succeed.  The  pride  of  the  king  subsided  in 
the  terrors  of  the  fnan,  and  Nero  could  not  repress  the 
tears,  more  bitter  when  shed  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

"  I  sought  thee  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Asiatic  art- 
lessly, and  approaching,  once  more  embracing  him :  "  I 
sought  thee  not  to  part  so  soon.  I  came,  not  as  one 
who  brings  no  comfort,  but  to  listen  to  the  grief  she  can- 
not silence,  and  the  tears  she  cannot  diy." 

*'  Comfort !"  responded  Nero,  while  the  ardor  of  her 
embrace,  and  the  gentleness  of  her  voice,  that  most 
excellent  thing  in  woman,  for  the  moment  dissolved  the 
spell  which  bound  him  to  die  sense  of  his  condition. 
"Comfort!     Where—" 

"  Here,"  responded  Acte,  interrupting  him,  "  even  in 
the  arms  of  her  thou  lovest,  and  who,  through  weal  or 
suffering,  will  requite  thee  with  that  priceless  treasui« 
thou  hast  confided  to  her  keepings— rich  as  the  day  thou 
gav'st  it  her,  for  time  hath  not  decayed  it :  and  pure  as 
the  stream  whose  mirror  is  stirred  not,  save  by  the  breath 
of  heaven." 

"  My  own— my  faithful  one !"  said  Nero,  afler  a  pause, 
regarding  her,  his  expression  borrowing  a  tenderness 
from  the  tones  which  feU  as  sofl  as  a  strain  of  the  .£oliaa, 
amid  the  wintry  blast  which  awakes  its  music.  **  My 
own !  Wilt  thou  alone,  of  all  who  have  smiled  to  de- 
ceive, still  cling  to  me  amid  the  storms  which  beset  and 
threaten  me?  Yet,"  he  condnucd,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  steadfastly  gazing  on  her  lovely  face  and  almost 
compassionating  the  self-devotion  which  shuddered  not 
at  death,  "Yet  I  would  not  have  tliee  cling,  Actd, 
so  reckless  in  thy  love.  Thou  art  even  now  as  a 
fair  flower  of  the  spring,  clasping  thy  tendrils  round  a 
rude  and  storm-beaten  tree.  If  /  must  fall,"  he  said, 
his  voice  weakened  by  emodon,  "  let  not  the  blast  that 
crusheth  me,  vrithcr  thy  young  and  beautiful  stem  also." 

"As  I  have  Hved,  so  will  I  die  with  diee,"  repHed 
Acte,  passionately ;  "  tear  me  not  from  that  &te  which 
passion  defies,  while  it  consecrates  the  pile.  Be  it  in  the 
palace,  the  retreat  of  persecudon,  or  the  hour  of  dis- 
grace, as  our  hearts  have  been  twined  so  let  oar  loves  be. 
Thou  hast  raised  me  to  the  throne,  and  I  will  leave  itbnt 
vrith  thee.  The  love  of  woman,  though  it  may  Uoomin 
the  bright  and  fragrant  hour  of  summer,  can  spring  tlto 
in  the  wastes  of  grief,  or  shed  its  perfume  on  the  winter 


air. 
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The  slave  sank  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  the  tean 

which  passion  shed  were  ansvrered  by  the  throbs  of  grief. 

"Away,  away!  with  these  vroman's  weapons,"  eat- 
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claimed  Nero  impatiently,  starting  from  the  reverie  into 
vrhich  agony  and  doubt  had  plunged  him ;  "  this  is  no 
time  for  grief,  and  if  it  were—" 

"  Let  thy  tears  fail  here,  even  on  the  heart  which  is 
thine,"  cried  the  Asiatic,  extending  towards  him  her 
anns,  imploringly. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  uttered  Nero,  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  thoughts  their  interview  had  interrupted.  **  Not 
now.     Safety—dangei^-^ht,"  he  added,  brokenly. 

**  Where  thou  goest  will  I  go,"  exclaimed  Acte,  rush- 
ing forward  and  clasping  his  hand  to  her  heart.  "  Thou 
shalt  not,  can*st  not  leave  me." 

"  I  will  return,  my  love,"  replied  Nero,  looking  at  her 
with  a  countenance  where  fear  paled  the  cheek,  while 
it  quivered  the  lip,  "  presently — " 

"  I  will  follow  thee,  even  to  death,"  cried  Acte,  cling- 
ing still  more  earnestly  to  the  hand  he  endeavored  to  wrest 
firom  her. 

**  Ha,  ihj  words  sound  Hke  an  omen !"  retorted  Nero, 
as  he  tore  himself  from  her  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

A  deep  and  hollow  groan  rang  through  the  apartment. 
The  words,  "  he  leaves  me !"  followed  in  a  stifled,  in- 
audible tone.  Nero  turned,  and  beheld  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  mistress.  Her  cheek  was  white,  her  brow 
calm  and  composed,  and  a  smile  still  hovered  round  that 
half-open,  chiselled  lip,  as  though  Love  and  Hope  wreath- 
ed their  garlands  around  the  cypress-wand  of  Grief.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  casting  on  the  form  a  look  of 
agony  and  despair,  darted  from  the  chamber. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  FLIGHT. 

The  goedings  of  crime,  the  apprehension  of  instant 
death,  and  the  incapability  of  satiating  vengeance  on 
those  whom  wrongs  and  persecution  had  invested  with  a 
superior,  power,  rose  within  the  tyrant,  as,  in  flight,  he 
cast  a  lingering  look  upon  the  palace  of  his  pride,  his 
power  and  his  guilt.  Mingled  with  the  ceaseless  cries  of 
a  sanguinary  and  determined  mob,  rose  the  sweet  and 
■Uvery  tones  of  her  whose  attachment  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, subdued  the  horrors  of  his  fate,  and  lent  a  respite 
to  its  pain.  It  fell  on  his  anxious  and  nervous  sense  like 
the  music  of  the  Mennaid's  voice,  when  she  sports  amid 
the  strife  of  the  waters,  and  braids  her  tresses  that  float 
on  the  wing  of  the  tempest.  **  He  leaves  me,"  dwelt  on 
his  memory  with  a  melancholy,  andcipative  of  a  separa- 
tion, he  feUf  would  be  final.  Still,  on  he  rushed :  he 
knew,  he  cared  not  whither.  Li  the  delirium  of  the  mo- 
ment be  sank  on  Ins  kxiees,  and  supplicated  Jupiter  that 
die  earth  might  yawn,  and  Curtius-like,  that  he  might 
fink  into  her  womb.  The  dread  silence  which  prevailed 
anmnd,  giving  to  prayer  the  mockery  of  its  own  echo,  fell 
on  him  with  the  appalling  sense  that  even  the  gods  had 
forsaken  him.  He  started  from  his  knees,  and  uttered  a 
shriek  of  wildness  and  terror.  He  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  eyes,  as  amid  the  shades  of  evening  he  descried  a 
figure  rapidly  approaching.  He  flow  from  the  spot;  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  but  could  not  summon  resolution 
sufficient  even  to  look  behind.  The  footsteps  became 
■cUl  nan  audible.  He  was  evidently  pursued.  Flight 
was  his  only  refuge,  and  his  last  hope  was  to  anticipate 
the  Uow  of  his  enemy.  Fear  and  despair  lending  rapidity 


to  his  flight,  he  darted  onwards.  He  was  not  fiur  from 
the  Tiber,  and  on  the  moment  resolved  that  its  waters 
should  be  his  tomb. 

He  was  already  on  its  banks— the  footsteps  rapidly 
gained  on  him — ^he  stooped  over  the  edge,  the  clear  cold 
stars  were  sleeping  on  its  bosom— he  involuntarily  started 
back,  as,  in  the  attitude  to  plunge,  his  reflected  image 
met  his  eye.  A  momentary  courage  throbbed  within  his 
heart,  Hke  the  deceptive  gleam  of  hope  which  lights  the 
eye  of  the  dying  man ;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  resolved 
to  withstand  the  comer. 

Tears  and  surprise  for  the  moment  suspended  the 
power  of  utterance,  as  he  recognized  in  tlie  voice  of  the 
stranger,  his  freedman,  Phaon.  The  faithful  servant, 
kneeling,  pressed  to  his  lips  his  master's  quivering  hand. 

"  Rise,  rise,"  said  Nero,  hastily,  "  this  is  no  time  for 
the  cold  forms  of  duty.  Save  thy  Prince ;  or  even  where 
he  stands  let  thy  hand  end  his  pain."  As  he  spoke  the 
tears  gushed  freely,  and  with  a  tremulous  hand  and  avert- 
ed  face,  be  presented  Phaon  with  his  sword.  "  Strike !" 
cried  Nero,  in  a  hollow,  trembling  tone. 

Li  silence  he  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  and  turning  round, 
beheld  the  sword  at  his  freedman's  feet.  "How  is 
this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
assume  the  tone  of  anger,  "  how  is  this  ?  Said  I  not  to 
thee,  strike  7  Wouldst  see  thy  master  hunted  tike  a 
beast,  when  thou  couldst  save  him  from  their  fjsmgs  1" 

"  My  lord,"  repUed  Phacm,  "  I  will  save  thee,  but  not 
at  the  point  of  thine  owq  sword.  Nor  shall  it  be  said,  I 
showed  my  love  by  on  act  of  bloodshed." 

As  Nero  heard  the  last  word  his  face  became  sUU  more 
ghastly,  heavy  drops  coursed  his  contracted  brow,  and  his 
whole  frame  was  affected  by  a  violent  shudder.  He  tot* 
tered  to  the  shoulder  of  his  freedman,  and  leaned  on  him 
for  support.  In  that  one  word,  as  in  a  mii-ror,  the  guilty 
man  reviewed  his  whole  life  of  cruelty  and  horror. 

"  My  lord  trembles,"  said  Phaon,  as  the  emotion  of 
Nero  rendered  it  difficult  to  preserve  his  stati<m. 

"  I — I— it  wUl  soon  pass,"  rejoined  his  master,  with 
hesitation,  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  agitation  which 
betrayed  Ins  fears.  "Speak,  speak!"  continued  Nero, 
after  a  pause,  "  save  me  if  thou  canst.  Whither  wilt 
thou  lead  me?  Where  can  I  hide  till  this  storm  sub- 
sides, and  my  pursuers  weary  ^     Speak,  speak  !" 

His  eyes,  glowing  and  dilated,  were  fixed  upon  Phaon 
in  the  agony  of  suspense  and  fear ;  and  as  the  freedman 
met  their  glance,  he  involuntarily  shuddered  at  their  wild 
and  distorted  expression. 

"  I  will  lead  thee,"  replied  Phaon,  af^  a  pause, 
"  where  hatred  cannot  pursue,  nor  suspicion  find  thee 
even  to  nay  own  villa.  The  obscuri^  of  the  place  will 
fiivor  thy  concealment.  It  is  but  four  miles  distant  fixKn 
Rome.  Csesar  shall  be  safe  beneath  his  freedman's  roof. 
I  vdU  watch  thee  by  night,  and  desert  thee  not  through 
day.  Fear  me  not,"  continued  the  freedman,  with  a 
fideUty  worthy  of  a  better  object,  "  I  will  maintain  a 
secret  communication  with  the  city,  and  thou  dialt  know 
as  well  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  as  the  People." 

"Thankv,  thanks!"  exclaimed  Nero,  seizing  his  favo- 
rite's hand,  the  terrors  and  humiliation  of  the  moment 
merging  all  sense  of  distinction;  "thanks— I  fly  with  thee 
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this  moment.  We  can  enter  the  palace  pri^rately.  We 
must  provide  oivselves  with  steeds." 

On  entering  the  gate  of  the  palace  in  disguise  and  haste, 
they  found  no  impediment  to  their  progress,  not  any 
disposed  to  question  thmr  purpose.  The  palace  in  the 
absence  of  its  master,  seemed  to  hate  forgotten  its  splen- 
dor and  pridei  and  had  even  already  assumed  an  air  of 
loneliness  and  desolation.  It  reseitift>Ied,  to  its  awe- 
stricken  monarch  as  he  stood  within  the  solitary  space 
before  it,  a  temple,  in  whose  destructien  and  neglect  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods  had  anticipated  the  decay  of  Time. 
Hugo  and  daik  it  rose  against  the  midnight  sky,  the  star- 
light but  fiiintly  depicturing  the  irregularity  of  its  outline, 
or  brightening  the  dense  shadow  which  slumbered  on  it 
like  a  cloud.  Disaffection  and  revolt  were  evidently  pro- 
gressing with  a  fearful  certainty,  for  the  gates  were 
deserted,  and  the  Pnetorians  had  already  joined  their 
associates  In  the  camp. 

Nero  paused  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  sur- 
rounding wreck  and  desolation.  Qrief  and  despair  could 
no  longer  be  restrained-^-a  deep  groan  burst  from  him— 
it  rolled  through  the  surrounding  space— it  echoed  like 
the  lamentation  of  Rmn,  when  she  weeps  amid  the  soli" 
tude  she  has  made. 

CHAPTXR  TL-'-THf  TTRANT's  XNI^. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  Tyrant  commenced  his  last  and 
fearful  journey.  The  decay  of  power  was  marked  in  the 
scantiness  of  his  retinue.  No  courtiers  followed  in  his 
train,  to  flatter  and  vaunt  his  praises  to  the  sky.  Not  a 
Fnetorian  followed  the  blighted  fortunes  of  his  master. 
He  whose  minstreUy,  poetry,  and  dramatic  attainments 
had  called  forth  the  exulting  shouts  of  his  people,  and  ex- 
torted even  decrees  from  a  Senate,  scarcely  less  debased 
and  servile,  was  now  flying  as  a  slave  from  the  very  city 
where  he  had  ruled  as  Lord ;  and  compenionless,  save 
in  two  attendants,  was  glad  to  abandon  the  pride  of  a 
palace  for  the  humble  security  of  an  obscure  vilku 

With  the  mysterious  silence  of  men  whose  errand 
may  be  death,  the  forlorn  party  slowly  emerged  fitoi  the 
palace-gate.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged.  They  even 
shuddered  to  look  upon  each  dther,  lest  fear,  too  palpable 
in  the  visage  of  each,  might  daunt  the  courage  despair 
had  given.  The  small  body  followed  in  a  line.  Phaon, 
with  an  attachment  which  might  have  borrowed  lustre 
from  a  better  cause,  led  the  way,  his  arm  prepared  for 
any  casual  resistance,  and  his  eye  vigilant  for  any  enemy 
who  might  oppose  their  expedition.  The  wretched  fugi- 
tive, divested  of  all  imperial  insignia  and  wearing  nothing 
save  a  close  tunic,  covered  by  an  old  and  tattered  cloak 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  followed  his  freedman.  His 
head  was  partially  covered  by  the  cloak,  and  his  face 
concealed  by  a  handkerchief  he  held  before  it.  In  this 
sorry  and  degraded  plight  followed  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 
The  rear  was  closed  by  Epaphroditus,  his  Secretary, 
whose  fidelity  shrank  not  from  sharing  tlio  vicissitudes  of 
his  master's  fortunes. 

They  bad  just  cleared  the  palace,  as  the  rising  day 
flung  its  cold  grey  mist  on  its  huge  and  sombre  mass. 
A  dismal  gloom  hung  on  every  object,  which  even  the 
renovating  touch  of  light/  seemod  unable  to  clear  or  dis- 
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pel.  The  spirit  of  darkness  still  shnnbered  theiie,  nsf 
though  light,  and  life,  and  all  the  refreshing  influences 
of  day,  refused  to  bestow  ^eir  gifts  where  guilt  and 
bloodshed  had  so  long  fixed*  their  abode.  A  mist,  deeper' 
and  heavier  than  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  spreacf 
Iflie  a  curtain,  blending  into  one  vast,  indistinguishable' 
pile  the  variations  of  shape  and  outline.  He  checked 
his  steed  for  a  moment,  and  flung  on  it  a  last  look,  in 
which  memory  painted  the  reNnval  of  nnany  a  scene  of 
horror;  and,  as  tmable  any  longer  to  endure  the  strife 
within,  waving  his  hand  to  Phaon,  the  broop  pushed  their 
horses  to  a  gallop. 

Rigid  and  immoveable  as  statues,  they  bestrode  their 
steeds.  The  hands  of  his  attendants  were  braced  to 
their  sword-hilts.  Not  a  word  escaped  them,  ba  they 
apc*d  their  way.  Tlic  rigid  firmness  of  Aie  horsemos 
bespoke  his  rcsnlve  not  to'  quit  his  seat  with  life. 

As  dius  they  advanced,  a  wild  and  disctordant  shimt 
broke  the  surrounding  silence.  The  horses  pricked  their' 
cars,  and  the  firmness  of  their  riders  was  disconcerted 
by  surprise  and  uncertainty.  Tbcy  checked  theax  steeds 
abruptly,  while  Phaon  and  Epaphroditus  unsheathed 
tlieir  swords.  The  steadiness  and  resolution  of  his  foK 
lowers,  was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  foar  and  cowardice 
of  their  Prince.  The  bridle  fell  firom  his  hand,  find  his 
steed  becoming  unruly,  Wos  seized  and  checked  by  Phaon.- 
The  shbut  had  died  away,  and  a  stillness  deep  and  grave- 
like succeeded.  It  was  once  again  broken  by  a  clamor 
from  the  some  quarter,  t^lder  and  louder  than  the  last, 
and  accompanied  by  expressions  so  plainly  heard,  as  at 
once  to  announce  to  tho  tyrant  the  certainty  of  his  doom 
and  the  inutility  of  flight.  The  woids  "  Galba !  Galba!" 
came  distinctly  on  the  wind.-  Animation  seemed  to  for-' 
sake  his  cheek,  and  uttering  with  difficulty,  "  It  is  the 
PrBetorian8-'<^fly  !*'  their  jouilicy  was  resumed  ai  a  quick- 
ened pace. 

They  were  not  far  from  the  freedman's  villa;  their 
horses,  at  the  same  time,  pushed  almost  to  full  speeds 
On  a  sudden  the  steed  of  Nero  drew  up  abruptly,  his  ears 
were  drawn  back,  and  he  snufied  the  air  wi&  violence«^ 
The  faithful  Phaon  dismounted,  and  seizing  the  bridle, 
endeavored  to  lead  him  forward.  The  animal  only  retro- 
graded more  violently,  and  rearing,  almost  dislodged  his 
rider  from  his  seat.  The  Emperor  could  not  restrain  his 
impatience  and  fear,*  but  vented  both  in  words  of  threat 
and  eaiecnitioa.  The  deli^  seemed  ommous  of  advan* 
tage  to  the  speed  of  his  pursuers.  Phaon,  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  obstinacy  of  the  animal,  relinquished  the 
bridle  for  a  moment,  and  cast  his  eyes  searr>hingly  toounrf 
him.  The  cause  at  length  met  his  view,  and  he  started 
back  with  instinctive  horror.  As  Nero  looked  on  his  ter> 
ror-Btricken  countenance,  fear  suppiessed  curiosity ;  at 
length,  in  a  roufllcd  and  indistinct  tone,  soacoely  remo^ 
ing  the  handkercliief  from  his  face/  he  said,  "  Speak— 
quick**-what  seest  thou  ?" 

'*  the  form  of  death,"  replied  Phaon;  " unbiribd  lies 
a  curse  by  the  road-side«" 

"Curses  on  this  steed!"  muttered  Nero,  **tkey  may 
be  on  us  even  now." 

As  he  spoke,  he  lashed  the  horse  violently,  the  noble* 
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animal  reared  as  before,  and  casting  a  side-long  glance 
where  lay  the  object  of  its  timidity,  plunged  forward. 

The  suddenness  of  the  motion  jerked  the  veil  finom 
Nero's  hand,  which  he  had  hitherto  held  to  his  face. 
Misfortune  seemed  to  insert  her  threads  in  tlie  veiy  web 
which  hope  was  weaving.  At  that  moment  a  veteran, 
who  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  passed.  He  at  (nice 
recognized  his  master,  and  saluted  him  by  name.  Nero 
hastily  w^aved  his  hand— 'he  was  discovered— his  flight 
would,  no  doubt,  soon  reach  the  city.  '' Forward!"  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  Their  horses 
were  now  at  full  speed. 

The  expected  asylum  at  length  rose  to  view.  Within 
a  short  space  of  it  they  dismounted,  and  cotmselled  as  to 
the  policy  of  future  measures. 

**  It  were  not  safe  to  enter  it  by  the  public  gate,  my 
lord,"  said  Phaon,  "  your  person  may  bo  recognized. 
Informers  are  frequent.  Servants  are  seldom  proof  against 
the  gold  which  buys  their  master." 

"I  am  in  thy  power,  good  Phaon,"  rejoined  Nero, 
resolve,  and  quickly,  for  my  safety." 

**  Thy  entrance  into  the  house,"  said  Phaon,  hastily, 

must  be  private.  Cross  that  field,  and  lie  concealed  till 
I  have  made  a  passage  for  thee  in  that  remote  \vall  of  the 
house.  Leave  thy  steed  with  me.  Epaphroditus  and  I 
will  do  aU." 

The  wretched  man  listened  to  the  stratagem  with  the 
meekness  of  a  child,  who  bears  submissively  from  his 
elders  what  he  dares  not  resist  or  dispute.  He  cast  on 
them  a  look,  more  expressive  fix»m  its  silence,  and  has- 
tened to  the  appointed  spot. 

Faint  with  excitement  and  fear,  the  wretch  stoop- 
ed and  raised  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  some  im- 
pure water  from  a  ditch.  "  Is  this,  then,  the  cup  they 
have  reduced  Ciesar  to  drain?"  he  said,  while  the  tears 
mingied  with  the  water.  *'  W-ell,  well,  so  the  draught  is 
no  bitterer,  I  am  content." 

As  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  appointed  quarter  of  the 
house,  he  observed  a  hand  waving  him  onward.  It  was 
Phaon's.  He  darted  to  the  spot  with  the  precipitancy 
of  one  to  whom  speed  was  life,  and  with  difficulty  was 
squeezed  through  the  excavation  they  had  made. 

The  field  he  had  quitted  was  scarcely  more  barren  or 
desolate,  than  the  apartment  to  which  he  was  now  con- 
ducted, and  which  was  destined  to  witness  the  last  strug- 
gles of  Rome's  Emperor.  The  walls  and  floor  were  not 
only  destitute  of  covering,  but  defaced  with  squalor  and 
filth.  He  surveyed  it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  but 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  bitterness  of  insulted  pride, 
and  the  degradation  which  met  him  at  ervery  step.  He 
burst  violently  into  tears,  and  fell  on  a  mean  and  tattered 
couch,  the  only  furniture  m  the  apartment.  While  he  lay 
alternately  the  victim  of  grief  and  passion,  his  attend- 
ants, who  had  withdrawn  to  the  remote  end  of  the  cham- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  conference,  approached  him. 

"Danger  presses,  my  lord,"  said  Phaon,  kneeling, 
**  and  ^re  is  but  little  hope.  They  who  have  met  us  on 
the  road  wiU  conjecture  thy  retreat,  from  bearing  my 
company."  He  paused  to  obser\'e  tlie  effect  of  his  words, 
and  the  tone  of  his  master's  feelings.  "  It  is  but  a  mo- 
ment," he  proceeded  with  hesitation,  "  and  the  caras  of 


life  are  foigotten,  and  with  them  the  hatred  of  thine  enia- 
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"  Must  I  then  die  7"  said  the  tyrant,  slowly  rising  from 
the  couch,  and  surveying  the  naked  chamber  with  a  wild 
and  glassy  eye,  "  Must  I  then  die  7    Is  there  no  hope  7" 

"None,"  replied  Phaon. 

Counge  and  resolution  seemed  to  rise  with  the  answer. 
He  hastily  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes-~his  manner 
became  firm  and  collected.  "  If  they  himt  they  shall  not 
reach  me,"  he  said,  "  this  day  shall  be  my  last.  Let  my 
pile  be  collected,  and  maiic,  let  not  a  Csesar  sleep  with- 
out a  monument — I  w^ould  have  some  marble  on  my 
grave. 

His  momentary  firmness  forsook  him,  and,  turning  his 
face  to  the  couch,  the  violence  of  hit  grief  sent  a  dull 
and  heavy  echo  through  the  chamber. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  immediately 
a  messenger,  according  to  the  private  instructions  of 
Phaon  entering,  presented  him  with  papers.  "  From 
Rome  7"  said  Phaon,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

The  words  acted  with  the  power  of  a  talisman  on 
Nero,  who  recognized  in  them  the  consummation  of  hope 
or  despair ;  and,  starting  firom  the  couch,  he  seized  the 
packet.  He  perused  it  with  eagerness,  but  the  tears 
which  fell,  and  the  trembling  of  his  hands  and  frame, 
fully  interpreted  the  nature  of  the  intelligence. 

"  A  public  enemy" — *'  ancient  usage" — were  the  only 
words  they  could  hear.  "  They  have  outlawed  me  from 
mine  own  realm,"  he  said  at  length,  with  di£5culty  sum- 
moning courage  to  speak  of  his  fate,  "  and  the  Fathers 
have  condenmed  me  to  die,  according  to  the  rigor  of  an- 
cient usage."  ^His  voice  failed  him,  and  the  tears  which 
choked  it,  were  exchanged  for  a  violent  transport  of  rage. 
He  tore  the  papers  into  fragments,  and  trampled  on  them. 
He  folded  his  arms  with  sternness,  and  his  figure  for  the 
moment  assumed  a  rigid  composure.  "  What  is  ancient 
usage  7"  he  asked  after  a  pause.  ^ 

The  attendants,  as  unwilling  to  disclose  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  decreed,  exchanged  silent  looks.  The 
task  at  length  fell  on  Phaon. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  the  question  and  your 
condition  demand  truth  for  the  answer.  It  was  the  law 
of  the  old  Republic,  that  every  traitor  should  die  a  lin- 
gering death  beneath  the  rod  of  the  Lictor;  his  head 
fastened  between  two  stakes,  and  his  body  entirely 
naked." 

An  agonized  expression,  combining  shame  and  pain, 
overspread  the  countenance  of  Nero,  as  he  heard  this  de- 
tail. He  started  from  the  spot,  as  though  he  already 
writhed  beneath  die  stripes  of  the  Lictor.  He  stopped 
short  again — his  respiration  became  short  and  hysterical 
— ^he  drew  from  his  bosom  two  poignards,  and  feeling 
their  sharpness  gazed  on  them  intently.  He  suddenly 
turned  to  his  attendants,  and  extending  the  daggers — 
"  Has  none,"  he  cried,  with  bitterness,  "  the  courage  to 
show  me  how  to  die  ?" 

The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard  at  hand.  A  troop  of  soldiers  in- 
stantly entered  the  room,  and  surrounded  the  door.  Nero 
saw  that  hope  was  at  an  end*— Khe  monarch  had  indeed 
fallen  firom  the  high  estate,  which  once  conmianded  the 
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flattery  of  men.  The  oiBoer  disregBided  all  obeisance, 
and  proceeded  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  mission. 

**  The  Fathers,"  he  said,  "  have  decreed  Cesar  as 
tnitor,  and  ordered  him  into  my  custody,  ta  be  conyeyed 
back  to  Rome  to  suffer  punishment.  Soldiers,  your 
duty!" 

Two  or  three  advanced  to  seize  him,  but  despair  at 
length  nerving  resolution,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the 
throat.  The  blood  flowed  copiously,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  he  tottered  for  a  moment,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  His  eyes  wandered  around  the  chamber  with 
the  languor  of  exhaustion,  as  imploring  some  friendly 
hand  to  complete  the  woric.  "  Will  ye,"  he  at  length 
exdabned  in  tears,  *'will  ye  see  Caesar  withoiU  a 
friendr* 

Epaphroditus  rushing  forward,  seized  a  dagger,  and 
having  previously  marked  the  fatal  spot,  with  averted 
itce  plunged  it  into  Nero's  bosom. 

A  violent  shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  and,  raising 
lumself  slowly  from  the  ground  end  casting  on  the  ofiicer 
a  smile  of  triumph  and  derision,  the  last  of  the  Catsar's 
was  no  more. 

**  So  great,"  says  Suetonius,  "  was  the  joy  exhibited 
at  Rome  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  that  the  peo- 
ple ran  to  and  fro  through  the  city,  with  caps  on  their 
heads." 

The  ominous  acclamations  of  the  Praetorians  were 
tealized,  and  Galba  shortly  afterwards  entered  Rome  as 
its  future  Emperor. 


Original. 
SPRING  SONNETS. 

BT  PARK  BINJAMIK. 


The  virgin  May,  young,  coy  and  bltuhing,  trips 
Along  the  fields  with  downcast,  modest  eyes — 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  iweet  surprise, 

Smiles  to  behold  the  delicate,  green  tipe 

Of  tender  leaves,  and  buds  that  ope  their  lips 
To  the  moist  kisses  of  the  amorous  sir, 
Whose  rival  is  the  bee.    Oh,  ftJse  and  fair! 

To  yield  your  honey  dew  to  wanton  sips ! 

The  sky  is  angry  with  ungrateAil  May, 
That  she  her  blooming  favors  thns  bestow^^ 
And  so  keen  darts  from  misty  quiver  throws  ; 

And  the  Spring's  darling  weeps  the  mom  away. 

Capricions  nymph !  At  eve  no  more  she  plains. 

For  other,  flattering  airs,  come  whispering  softer  strains! 

II. 

The  birds  siog  cheerily,  the  streamlets  shout 
As  if  in  echo— tones  are  all  around — 
The  air  Is  flUed  with  one  pervading  sound 

OfsMrnment    Bright  things  flit  about- 
Slight  spears  of  esMrald  glitter  flrom  the  groaad. 
And  frequent  flowers,  like  helms  of  bloom,  are  fonnd; 

And,  ttom  the  invisible  army  of  fair  thingi, 
Floats  a  low  murmur  like  a  distant  sea! 

I  hear  the  clarions  of  the  insect-kings, 
Marshall  their  busy  cohorts  on  the  lea. 

Life,  life  in  action— 'tis  all  music,  aU— 
From  the  enlivening  cry  of  children  free 

To  the  swift  dash  of  waters  ss  they  fall ; 
KdMsed  by  thee,  oh.  Spring,  to  glad,  wild  Hbsrty ! 


Original. 
THE   POET   TO    HIS   WIFE. 

BT  I8ULC  C.   PKAT. 

Em  I  beheld  thee,  gentle  Wife, 

Pale  Sorrow,  io  control. 
Drew  from  the  restless  fount  of  life 

The  pleasures  of  the  soul. 
The  earth  had  no  attractive  flowers. 
The  sky  no  light  from  starry  showers. 

For  Glocmi  involved  the  whole  :— 
No  pathway  then  to  me  was  blest, 
I  panted  for  Eternal  rest. 

I  saw  thee,  and  Delist  arose 

Within  my  darkened  heart ; 
I  felt  where  grew  its  weed-like  woes 

Joy's  flowers  in  clusters  start. 
I  saw  the  earth  of  emerald  hue, 
I  saw  the  sky  of  starry  blue — 

The  world  of  heaven  a  part ! 
I  wished  no  longer  for  die  skiei, 
While  earth  was  such  a  paradise. 

I  felt  it  bliss  to  gaze  on  thee — 

To  see  thy  mild  blue  eyes ; 
Their  witching  color  seemed  to  be 

The  giffc  of  summer  skies ! 
And  when  I  heard  thine  angel-voice 
My  heart  was  leaping  to  rejoice 

At  its  own  glad  surprise — 
I  heard  it  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  hoped  its  tones  again  to  hear. 

Ah,  then  I  saw  tl^  wealdi  of  mind 

Most  lavishly  unfold- 
How  did  thy  thoughts  in  words  unwind 

Like  threads  of  pliant  gold ! 
They  were  the  thoughts  that  camKit  die, 
The  mind's  peculiar  jewelry 

From  Nature's  cunning  mould. 
Ohf  how  I  wished  it  were  for  me, . 
To  gain  so  rich  a  treasury ! 

How  long  was  I  a  worshipper, 

Bowing  before  thy  shrine. 
That  I  might  see  thy  feelings  stir, 

To  mingle  them  witli  mine. 
The  springs  of  Love  soon  swelled  to  bless 
Reflecting  happy  images 

To  cheer  that  heart  of  thine^ 
And  fond  affections,  hand  in  hand, 
Were  round  us  as  on  angel-band. 

Oh,  ever  may  the  lot  be  ours, 

The  pleasures  to  ei^oy. 
Which  clustering  mid  the  sunny  hours 

Can  never  tire  nor  cloy ! 
May  all  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth, 
Revealed  in  all  the  light  of  truth 

Our  thankfulness  employ^ 
And  every  stonny  padiway  seem 
Enliwnied  by  a  jnunbow  gleam  i 
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Or  if  i  nal. 
TRUE    HONOR-fA   TAL?. 

BT  HMRT  r  HAARINOTOK. 
CHAPTER  I.— THE  CONDITIOK.. 

^'  Simon,  announce  to  Lieutenant  EncUleigh  that  I  am 
pneady  to  see  him.'^ 

"Yes,  sir." 

Sir  John  de  Fol]«ton  was  seated,  when  he  gave  this 
iconunand,  in  &e  library  of  his  ancestral  halls.  One  arm 
rested  «n  an  ancient  writing-table,  a  venerable  heirloom, 
and  one  gouty  foot  was  propped  up  with  cushions  on  a 
■tool.  The  gout  was  hereditary  as  were  all  Sir 
John's  dependencies.  The  librEry  was  <m  the  second 
floor  of  an  octagonal  tower  that  lifted  its  castellated 
summit  aloft  in  hoary  grandem*  in  the  midst  of  the  edi- 
fice of  which  it  was  the  most  imposing  feature,  A  porch, 
richly  ornamented  with  gothic  trasery  carved  in  the  stone 
of  its  walls,  and  with  lofty  pinnacles,  projected  in  front, 
and  from  either  side  extended  wings  of  the  same  material 
and  ardiitecture  with  the  central  tower.  It  was  a  proud 
old  castle,  wiik  its  labelled  and  muUioned  windows,  and 
its  embattled  and  ivied  walls.  It  had  stood  without  a 
change,  save  the  jealous  repairs  necessary  to  its  preservar 
tion,  it  maybe,  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
certainly,  since  Edward  the  First's  tinye,  for  the  domain 
was  conferred  by  that  monarch  on  Launcelot  de  Follayer 
coun,  as  the  original  conveyance,  sacredly  preserved  in 
that  same  library,  sufficiently  demonstrates.  And  frx>m 
that  by-gone  day  to  the  one  on  which  we  have  intro- 
duced the  reader  to  Sir  John  de  Follaton,  it  has  descend- 
ed without  a  break  in  the  regular  succession,  through  a 
long  line  of  haughty  de  FoUatons,  to  this  lost,  the  proud- 
est and  haughtiest  of  them  all,  The  motto  on  their  coat 
d(  arms  was,  and  hod  ever  been,  "  Honor !" 

Sir  John  was  a  bitterly  disappointed  man.  He  was 
<he  first  of  hk  race,  to  whom  nature  had  vouchsafed  no 
son.  One  daughter  alone  graced  the  halls  of  his  frudbers ; 
but  oh,  it  was  such  a  daughter,  that  in  the  very  woe  of  his 
heart,  he  could  not  spurn  her  frxim  the  excess  her  beauty 
and  sweemess  merited.  She  was  bred  fitim  early  child- 
hood, OS  every  scion  of  the  de  FoUatons  had  ever  been 
reared,  in  every  adorning  accomplishment  of  body  and 
mind ;  and  she  had  grown  to  womanhood,  proudly  pre- 
eminent for  cultivated  charms,  with  an  open,  laughing, 
sunny  countenance,  and  not  one  sprinkling  of  de  Follaton 
pride  in  all  her  composition. 

"  Simon,  announce  to  Lieutenant  Endslcigh,  that  I  am 
ready  to  see  him."  We  repeat  the  command,  to  recall 
the  reader  to  the  library  and  its  occupant.  The  servant 
retired  to  execute  his  mission,  and  Sir  John  settled  him- 
self in  his  chair  to  receive  his  visitor.  There  was  pride, 
rank  pride,  in  the  calm  repose  of  every  movement;  and 
it  was  printed  yet  more  deeply  and  legibly  on  hi$  corru- 
gated brow,  and  eagle  nose,  and  thin,  compressed  lips ; 
and  in  the  piercing  fire  of  his  eye. 

Lieutenant  Endsleigh  was  ushered  in.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  frank,  manly,  taking  oomteponcc. 
He  might  have  been  handsome,  perhaps,  at  other  times, 
but  now  his  check  was  pale,  and  his  lips  had  a  visible 


1  tremble.  He  advanced  one  step  fi:tnn  the  door,  and  stood 
i  still,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  haughty  baronet.  Sir  John 
bent  an  earnest  gaze  upon  him  in  torn,  without  a  move- 
ment of  courteous  greeting ;  and  as  he  drew  himself  up 
to  a  more  stately  height,  he  betrayed  that  the  young  man 
hod  power  to  move  him  to  the  soul ;  for  his  lips  slightly 
parted,  aiid  the  blood  mounted  to  his  very  forehead.  But 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  face, 
and  bending  forward  with  a  stiff  and  slight  inclination  of 
body,  to  be  interpreted  by  his  visitor  as  a  bow,  he  beck- 
oned with  his  finger,  and  said,  "  Come  nearer,  young 


man. 
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The  lieutenant  advanced  to  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
broad  table  to  that  at  which  Sir  John  was  seated,  and 
his  eye  feU  beneath  the  keenly  scrutinizing  glance  with 
which  the  Baronet  now  assailed  him.  Finally,  Sir  John 
spoke,  and  there  vras  beurshness  mingled  with  the  de 
Follaton  pride  of  his  tone. 

**  Lieutenant  Endsleigh,  I  will  enter  without  circum- 
locution upon  the  business  for  which  I  have  summoned 
you.    You  saw  my  daughter  at  Bath,  sir  ?" 

"  I  did."  There  was  agonizing  suspense  and  enthusi- 
astic love  in  the  lieutenant's  manner,  and  emotion,  as  he 
answered. 

"  Forgetful  of  her  rank,  you  dared  to  aspire  to  her. 
You  took  advantage  of  her  open  natxnre ;  and  strove  to 
ingratiate  yourself  into  her  aflbctions.  You  succeeded. 
Her  friends  discovered  your  intercourse  when  it  was  too 
late  to  avert  its  results.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  beeu 
there  to  preserve  the  honor  of  my  house  !'* 

This  last  sentence  was  an  involuntary  ejaculation.  The 
young  officer's  cheek  was  in  an  instant  flushed  to  crim- 
son, then  pale,  then  flushed  again.  He  trembled  in  every 
limb ;  and  bringing  his  arm  to  the  table  with  an  audible 
soimd,  he  would  have  spoken.  But  the  Baronet  waved 
his  hand  in  opposition,  and  with  an  apologetic  "  Pardon 
me,"  continued—^ 

<<  Caroline  de  Follaton  loves  you,  young  man.  I  have 
threatenedr— I  speak  it  openly— I  have  threatened,  con- 
jured, implored  her,  but  she  has  had  no  heed  to  me.  She 
loves  you,  sir,  and  she  has  forgotten  to  laugh,  and  her 
step  has  become  slow  and  heavy.  Young  man,  I  cannot 
lose  my  child,  and  I  have  sent  for  you.  But  who  and 
what  are  you,  that  you  should  be  linked  with  a  de  Folla- 
ton?" 

The  lieutenant  did  not  hear  this  second,  and  more  bitter 
reproach.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  being  whom  he 
lo\'ed  better  than  his  own  soul, 

**  Bat  no  matteTi"  contimied  the  Baronet;  "  as  I  said, 
I  could  not  lose  my  child.  But  he  whom  the  world 
knows  not,  who  knows  not  himself,  and  whoso  honor 
has  not  been  proved,  until  it  has  been  found  pure  as  mol- 
ten gold,  may  never  wed  the  heiress  of  do  Follaton, 
though  she  pine  and  die,  and  I  follow  her,  a  grey-haired 
and  childless  father,  to  her  grave !  You  arc  a  soldier, 
young  man,  and  may  be  what  I  would  have  you ;  but  your 
courage  and  honor  have  never  been  tried,  oikI  your  rank 
is  low.  Nay,  nay,  I  mean  no  insult.  Be  calm,  and 
calmly  hear  me  to  the  end.  It's  a  good  symptom,  how- 
ever, that  you  do  not  tamely  cringe  beneath  my  words. 
Sir,  England  is  in  anus  on  the  Continent.     There  is  a 
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field  for  Talor  to  prove  itself.    Would  you  seek  it  if  you 
were  able?" 

Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  would ;  but  my  regiment—-" 
Is  now  in  Holland.    You  are  major  of  the  18th !" 

As  Sir  John  spoke,  he  threw  across  the  table  to  him  a 
paper  which  he  had  been  twirling  in  his  hand.  End- 
sleij^h  looked  at  it  in  amazement.  It  was,  indeed,  a  com- 
mission as  major  in  the  18di.  He  gazed  on  the  astound- 
ing document,  then  tunied  his  eyes  in  mute  astonishment 
on  Sir  John. 

"  Sir !"  his  bewilderment  at  length  permitted  him  to 
articulate. 

"  I  repeat  it,  sir ;  you  are  major  of  the  18th.  Lot  it 
BuHice.  The  commission  is  yours  without  recompense  or 
reserve.  Now,  sir,  the  path  is  straight  before  you. 
Prove  to  the  world  and  to  me  that  you  are  worthy  of  a 
de  Follaton— of  my  child  I" 

Endsleigh's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  The  unut- 
terable brightness  of  the  future  that  broke  upon  him,  and 
the  seraph  form  that  seemed  to  beckon  onward  with 
heavenly  smil^^— and  hope— and  ambition — all  swelled 
within  him.  He  seemed  to  exert  himself  to  speak,  but 
not  a  word  came  forth. 

"  It  needs  nothing  of  this,  sir,"  said  the  stem  Baronet. 
"  You  owe  no  gratitude.  I  have  but  placed  an  instru- 
ment in  your  hand  with  which  you  must  work  your  own 
progress.  If  you  fail  to  do  so,  my  hate  and  my  curse  be 
on  you !  If  you  carve  an  honorable  way,  my  daughter  is 
yours!  Look,  sir,  at  your  escutcheon.  Read  there! 
"Honor!"  It  never  had  a  stain!  That  shield  was 
ever  proudly  borne;  and  it  shall  never  be  disgraced! 
But  I  waste  time.  Here  is  something  to  enable  you  to 
sustain  your  rank.  Psha !  do  not  exhibit  the  foolery  of 
hesitation,  but  take  it  up.  There  are  five  hundred 
pounds.  Should  you  need  more  at  any  period  of  your 
probation,  send  to  me.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done.  My 
carriage  wiU  convey  you  to  the  village  directly ;  and  you 
must  avail  yourself  of  the  first  coach  to  London.  Stop 
there  so  long  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  your- 
self for  your  station,  and  then  away." 

Sir  John  rung  and  ordered  the  canriage.  Endsleigh 
tingered  in  painfiil  irresolution,  like  one  whose  errand  is 
but  half  accomplished,  and  who  cannot  recall  the  rest  to 
mind.  He  took  up  his  cap— laid  it  down— -todc  it  up 
again,  and  half  crossed  the  apartment ;  then  letunwd  to 
his  station  at  the  table.  His  color  went  and  came,  too, 
and  he  seemed  in  strange  confusion.  Sir  John  steadily 
observed  him  awhile,  then  bluntly  said^ 

"  Well,  young  man,  what  more  7" 

"  Caroline,"  said  bo,  blushing  more  deeply  than  ever. 

"You  cannot  see  her,"  interrupted  Sir  John,  hastily. 
"  If  yon  hare  any  word  to  convey  to  her,  I  must  be  the 
messenger.  You  are  nothing  to  her  now,  sii^-^hat  you 
may  be,  is  dependent,  as  I  have  said,  on  yourself.  She 
shall  be  made  fiiDy  accpiaintod  with  your  fortunes,  but 
remember,  sir,  only  darongfa  me.  I  am  to  be  your  cor* 
respondent." 

At  tbiscritical  moment.  Major  Endsleigh  foond  free 
▼oioa. 

"I  lore  btr,  Sir  John,  as  such  s  woman  deserves  to  be 


loved.  I  did  not  foiget  her  rank  and  mine.  I  strove 
with  myself,  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  was  about  to  ask  to 
see  her.  I  would  have  told  her  how  grateful  I  was  for 
this  opportunity  to  prove  my  worthiness  of  her.  I  would 
have  gathered  firmness  and  resolution  from  her  presence 
^-and— I  may  pass  away  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  my 
end,  and  never  see  her  more ;  and  it  had  been  grateful  to 
say  one  word  at  parting.  But  I  bow  to  your  decision. 
Farewell,  sir !  I  think  I  shall  not  disappoint  your  hopes 
— fareweU." 

Pride  and  tenderness  may  both  exist  in  the  heart — 
both,  too,  supremely  acdve.  They  are  not  incompatible 
with  each  other,  though  they  may  wage  unceasing  war. 
Afiection  had  ever  conquered  the  pride  of  Sir  John's 
spirit  in  connection  with  his  daughter.  It  did  so  now. 
The  manly  bearing  of  the  young  officer,  won,  too,  upon 
his  feelings.     He  drew  out  his  watch. 

**  Stop,"  said  he.  <'  Go  to  her.  The  attendant  in  the 
ante-room  will  conduct  you.  I  grant  you  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  interview." 

Endsleigh  spiang  rather  than  walked  to  the  door ;  and 
scarce  a  calculable  firaction  of  the  precious  minutes 
vouchsafed  to  him,  had  elapsed,  before  be  pressed  his 
Caroline  to  his  bosom.  Her  illness  had  only  been  the 
withering  blight  of '  hope  deferred,'  and  now  she  could 
smile  again !  They  hod  not  seen  each  other  for  three 
long  months-^ey  had  now  but*  fifteen  poor  little  min- 
utes to  live  over  again  the  past,  and  dream  together  of 
the  future,  and  yet,  after  the  first  rapturous  greeting, 
there  they  sat,  hand  in  hand  on  the  sofa,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  often  closing  in  a  fervent  kiss— 
and  saying  scarce  ever  a  word,  sttre  a  mevs  epithet  of 
endearment.  Those  minutes  were  gone,  and  Simon 
knocked  at  the  door  before  they  had  hardly  calmed 
themselves  into  an  appreciation  of  the  ecstacy  of  reunion  ; 
yet  now  they  must  part  again ! 

"  Dear  Caroline,"  said  Endsleigh,  *'  God  bless  you  for 
your  love  to  me.  What  virere  I  deprived  of  it !  And 
now  I  «iay  win  you!  Now  I  may  claim  yon  at  your 
father's  hand,  my  own,  for  ever !  Think  of  me  as  living 
upon  the  thought  of  you,  and  striving  for  the  prize  of  my 
well-doing !    Farewell,  my  own,  my  own,  ferewell !" 

Caroline  suddenly  tore  herself  from  his  straining  em- 
brace, and  severing  a  tress  of  her  golden  hair,  thrust  it 
into  his  hand.  Kissing  it  repeatedly,  be  placed  it  in  his 
bosom. 

"  Let  it  be  at  once  your  watchword  and  |alisman," 
said  she. 

They  parted.  Major  Endsldgh  entered  the  carriage^ 
and  it  drove  away.  The  eoadunan  cracked  his  whip, 
the  high-mettled  steeds  tossed  their  heads  as  they 
snuffed  the  air,  and  sprang  away,  and  the  wheels  nttled 
along  the  gravelled  avenues.  Mi^  Ensleigh  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  die  edifice  which  held  his  ehoicett 
treasure.  A  handkerchief  was  waving  from  a  window; 
he  lifted  up  his  cap  in  return ;  and  at  the  moment,  the 
casde  was  hidden  firom  lus  view.  He  fell  back,  sighing, 
into  his  seat;  he  remained  but  a  few  hours  in  London, 
to  which  he  hastened ;  and  not  many  days  elapsed  before 
he  was  on  the  bosom  of  the  tide,  bound  for  his  regiment 
on  the  Contment. 
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Hip— hip— hip!  Hurrah!  Hip— hip— hip!  Hur- 
rah! Hip— hip— hip!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  hurrah! 
hurrah !" 

"  Hip— hip— hur-hu-hurrah !     Good !     A  real  joke  T" 

"  Silence,  Leland ;  you  are  noisy." 

"  Noisy !  That's  good  again !  1*11  p-p-prove  directly 
that  you  1-1-lie  under  a  mistake,  sir !" 

"  You'll  soon  lie  under  the  table,  my  fine  fellow !" 

"  That's  personal,  by !  I  1-leave  it  to  the  com- 
pany if  that  isn't  personal.  But  I  f-forgive  a  m-man 
that's  too  drunk  to  k-know  (hiccup)  what  he's  about." 

"You're  very  kind,  Captain  Soberness." 

"  Mr.  Ch-chairman,  I  propose  a  t-toast!" 
'Attention,  gentlemen !  A  toast  from  Captain  Leland." 
Gren-gentlemen,   I    propose    the    mem-memory  of 
Major  Petrock.     Heaven  rest  his  soul^  and  the  h-health 
of  his  successor !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ha,  ha !  a  good  one  for  you,  Leland. 
You  doubtless  expect  that  the  next  Gazette  will  read, 
'  Benedict  Leland  to  be  major  of  the  18th,  vice  Fetrock, 
deceased.' " 

"  I  do,  that's  a  f^act.  Do  you  me-mean  to  in-insinuate 
any  thing  de-derog-deroga-derogatory  to  my  pretensions  f 
If  tried  service  was  ever  re-rewarded — " 

**  Service  in  what  ?     The  ranks  of  Bacchus  ?" 

"Jim  Cuth-Cuthbert,  you're  a  d-d-d d  fool!" 

"  Leland,  I'll  put  you  on  your  back  if  you're  insolent. 
But  sit  down  and  behave  yourself.  There's  no  doubt  of 
your  title,  and  none  of  your  chance,  neither.  We'll  make 
it  hot  water  for  an  intp«.'loper.  You're  safe,  however. 
The  colonel  thinks  so,  too." 

"  Jim,  you're  a  d-d d  good  fellow !" 

"Indeed,  dien,  either  way,  eh,  Leland?" 

Endsleigh  crossed  the  channel,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
trials  he  was  about  to  encounter.     He  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  ways  of  uprightness,  by  poor  and  humble, 
but  pious  parents,  and  aside  from  his  principles,  he  had 
an  instinctive  and  utter  abhorrence  of  vice,  meanness  and 
tensuali^.     He  was  to  enter  a  regiment,  whose  officers 
had  been  long  associated  together,  without  a  change — 
who  were  governed  by  the  most  jealous  esprit  du  corps, 
and  were  addicted  to  many  follies  and  vices,  governing 
themselves  by  an  arbitrary  code  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
honor  and  dishonor,  the  offspring  of  the  laxity  and  per- 
versi^  it  ^vored,  rather  than  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
morality,  none  the  less  binding  and  everlasting  that  they 
exist  in  every  degree  of  strength  in  various  minds.     The 
death  of  Major  Petrock  had  effected  the  first  breach  in 
their  alliance,  for  many  years ;  and  they  were  resolved 
that  the  senior  captain  df  the  regiment  should  succeed 
him.     They  did    not,  however,   anticipate  any  other 
appointment,  since  their  petition  to  the  War-office  had 
been  advocated  by  the  general  himself — a  hoary  veteran, 
hating  from  his  soul,  the  system  of  purchase  and  favorit- 
ism, by  which  the  untried,  and  sometimes,  very  boys, 
were  commissioned,  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  thoee 
whose  scars  deserved  honorable  advancement  from  their 
country.     Captain  Leland  was  a  valorous  soldier. 
Endsleigh  dreamed  of  hair-breath  'tcapes,  i^d  well- 


fought  fields,  as  the  only  testi  of  his  courage— 4he  only^ 
contests  for  his  glorious  stake. 


Colonel  Saltram,  who  occupied  the  chair,  was  called 
out  soon  after,  the  conversation  detailed  above.  When 
he  returned,  his  face  exhibited  much  emotion;  and  so 
soon  as  he  reached  his  seat,  he  rapped  strenuously  on 
the  table  for  silence.  Curiosity  enforced  his  mandate, 
and  in  an  instant,  even  the  intoxicated  were  still. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  general  has  received  despatches  from 
home,  the  contents  of  which  will  excite  no  less  your 
indignation  than  your  astonishment.  Giive  me  your 
attention.  Grentlemen,  the  claims  of  our  worthy  com- 
panion in  arms.  Captain  Leland,  have  been  disregarded ; 
and  one  Lieutenant  Endsleigh,  late  of  the  24th,  is  pro- 
moted to  the  vacancy  in  otir  regiment.  The  general 
commands  that  he  be  respected  accordingly." 

All  rose.  They  were  one  in  feeling— one  in  courage 
— one  in  determination.  It  was  not  out  of  any  special 
regard  for  Leland  that  they  thus  advocated  his  preten- 
tions, for  he  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  few  intimates ; 
but  by  the  fineemasonry  of  their  long  intimacy,  they  had 
learned  to  consider  an  insult  to  one  an  insult  to  all.  They 
were,  too,  men  considerably  advanced  in  yearSf  while  the 
new  major  was  understood  to  be  yet  in  the  ruddiness  of 
youth.     This  strengthened  the  excitement  against  him. 

"  I  move,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  that  the  officers  of 
this  regiment  view  this  denial  of  their  unanimous  petition, 
with  regret  and  sorrow !" 

"  Agreed !  agreed.  Seconded — ^it's  unanimous,"  were 
the  several  ejaculations  of  the  officers,  some  of  whom 
were  scarce  able,  from  the  depth  of  their  potations,  to 
sit  erect  in  their  chairs. 

"  I  move,"  said  Lieutenant  Dortmouth,  less  fieiy  and 
more  humorous  than  his  fellows,  "  that  a  committee  of 
two  be  appointed  to  communicate  to  Captain  Leland, 
now  asleep  upon  the  floor,  this  news,  so  interesting  to 
him." 

The  lieutenant  and  Ensign  Cuthbert  were  nominated 
by  the  Chair,  to  the  duty.  The  snoring  captain  was 
lifted  into  a  seat,  and  when  sufficiently  awakened  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said,  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Endsleigh  was  announced  to  him.  It  had  enough  of 
power  over  his  inebrie^  to  bring  him  to  his  feet ;  not, 
however,  without  imminent  danger  of  an  overtum. 

"  What's  that !  A-another  man  dian  myself,  major  f 
Is  that — that  true  f  It's  so  as-astounding,  that  I  stag^ 
ger  under  it,  I  do,  indeed,  damme !" 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha!"  went  round  the  table;  for  the  cap- 
tain made  a  lee  lureh  as  he  spoke,  and  almost  capsized 
himself  and  all  things  about  him. 

"  What  in  friry  are  ye  laughing  at?  But  i^about  this 
major.  I  c-conaider  (hiccup  )myself  in-insulted !  You're 
insulted!  We're  all  insulted!  I  can't  stand  it  I"— so 
down  he  went  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

The  company  soon  separated,  and  when  Captain  Leland 
recovered  from  his  intoxieation,  and  was  again  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  disappaintment,  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  He  had  considered  the  vacant  majority  at  se- 
cured to  him;  and  ht»  had  been  sainted  by  its  title.    He 
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^rouad  his  teeth  together  in  the  extremity  of  his  paMioo, 
mad  swore,  with  multiplied  and  horrible  oaths,  that  his 
successful  rival  should  atone  for  the  insult  with  his  blood. 
His  companions  were  animated  by  a  degree  of  the  same 
sentimeDt,  and  encouraged  him  in  these  feelings.  A 
system  of  petty  vexations  was  arranged  for  the  new  offi- 
cer, to  render  his  situation  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
and  Leland  awuted  his  coming,  abating  nothing  of  his 
bitter  fuiy,  but  fostering  it  by  the  delay !  and  resolving 
on  a  far  more  speedy  and  signal  vengeance  than  his 
fellows  were  dispoeed  to  execute  for  his  sake. 

Before  many  days,  Major  Endsleigh  arrived,  and  waited 
upon  his  general.  He  bore  letters  from  Sir  John  de 
FoUaton  and  other  high  quarters,  which  made  it  the 
evident  policy  of  the  general  to  treat  him  with  considera- 
tion; although,  firom  influences  before  explained,  he  was 
disposed,  negatively,  to  encourage  the  cabal  against  him. 
Endsleigh^s  bearing  excited  his  interest,  too,  and  enlisted 
his  sympathies ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  major, 
having,  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  discovered  his 
situation,  consulted  him  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  obtain  a  transfer  to  some  other  regiment,  he  was 
disposed  to  yield  him  both  advice  and  assistance.  But 
he  counselkxl  Endsleigh  to  remain,  and  to  conquer  his 
foes  1^  his  deportment,  and  his  elevaticm  above  the  rmch 
of  grovelling  abuse. 

CHAPTZK  III.— THX  TRIAL. 

The  tenor  q{  Endaleigh's  conduct  did  not  produce  the 
effect  desired.  It  vras  so  strongly  in  contrast  in  every 
respect  vrith  that  of  fab  enemies,  that  it  rather  served  to 
inflame  than  to  conciliate.  He  observed  to  every  one,  a 
marked  courtesy-^would  not  permit  himself  to  be  exci- 
ted by  the  thousand  and  one  aggravations  to  passicm 
which  where  thrust  before  him,  and  never  mingled  in  the 
often  revels  of  the  officers,  nor  exhibited  those  propensi- 
ties so  manifest  in  them.  It  vras  a  difficult  task  to  com- 
port himself  as  he  had  determined-— to  sustain  the  forti- 
tude and  equanimity  so  necessary.  Insult  met  him  in 
every  quarter;  net  open  and  tangible,  and  yet  not  so 
covert  but  that  it  fully  revealed  its  nature.  His  days  were 
days  of  misery.  In  his  hours  of  loneliness,  it  required 
the  exercise  of  every  nobler  fiiiculty  of  his  mind  to  prevent 
him  from  succumbing  to  his  trials.  But  the  high  pur- 
pose for  which  he  vras  now  to  strive— the  momentous 
■lake  for  which  he  was  playing,  was  the  star  of  his  obser- 
vation— the  guide  of  his  action.  When  more  than  ordi- 
narily oppressed— "when  the  weakness  of  his  human 
nature  rebelled  at  its  fetters,  and  in  despair  and  wretch- 
edness, he  was  sorely  tempted  to  relinquish  the  contest 
with  himself  and  others,  in  winch  he  was  now  contending, 
he  would  reflect  how  far  more  honorable  and  glorious 
would  be  this  victory,  than  even  an  evidence  of  the  brute 
courage  which  would  satify  the  proud  heart  of  Sir  John 
de  FoUaton,  and  win  his  lovely  daughter;  how  much 
more  enhanced  would  be  that  daughter's  love,  when  she 
should  be  told  of  this  desperate  struggle ;  and  he  was 
nerved  to  continued  endeavor. 

It  was  resolved  by  Leland  and  his  associates,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  manifest,  that  Endsleigh 
could  not  be  cajoled  or  taunted  to  commit  himself.  Every 


day  testified  to  his  nobleness  and  superioriiy;  and  some 
decisively  hostile  demonstration  was  necessary  to  effect 
their  object.  A  plan  vras  secretly  concocted,  to  force 
Endsleigh  to  offend  Leland,  that  there  might  be  occasion 
for  a  challenge;  which  his  guarded  conduct  had  thus  far 
prevented. 

Leland  was  the  best  shot  in  the  regiment. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  quartered  in  the  village  of 
B — ,  and  Colonel  Soltram  sent  invitations  to  a  dinner  at 
his  rooms.  Major  Endsleigh  was,  of  course,  among  the 
invited.  He  vras  perfectly  uncx>nscious  of  the  object  of 
this  merry-making,  but  scrupled  whether  to  attend.  The 
officers  were  careless  of  that  only  benefit  of  social  feastr 
ing — the  elevation,  hilarity,  and  keenness  of  mind  to 
which  it  conduces— and  indidged  appetite,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  sensual  desire.  For  such  enjoyment, 
Endsleigh  had  little  yearning.  He  feared  too,  lest  the 
paision  brooding  against  him  in  the  minds  of  most,  should 
be  avirakened  to  energy  by  indulgerxse,  and  he  be  compel- 
led to  submit  to  open  and  undisguised  assault.  But  it 
might  give  equal  offence  should  he  decline  to  be  present, 
when  unrestrained  by  du^ ;  and  he  deemed  it  the  wiser 
course  to  attend,  and  with  eyes  open  to  his  position,  to 
avoid  the  results  he  deprecated  by  caution  and  wariness. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  was  received  with 
studied  civility.  During  the  first  course  at  table,  but  little 
conversation  took  place ;  every  one  was  conscious  of  the 
coming  crisis,  and  every  exuberance  of  feeling  was  cheek- 
ed. Endsleigh  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  of 
something  unusual  and  restrained,  but  it  was  indefinable 
and  unaccountable.  Yet  he  exhibited  no  wonder  or  con- 
fusion,  but  sat  in  calm  collectedness  and  sel^possession. 
Leland  was  nearly  opposite  to  him,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  company  were  unavoidably  impressed  by  the  sipmg 
contrast  between  the  two :  the  former,  erect  and  secure 
in  innocence  and  the  boldness  of  moral  determination, 
the  latter,  flushed  and  uncertain  in  look  and  gesture. 
Leland  was  apprised  by  his  own  consciousness  of  his  de- 
ficiency in  coolness ;  and  poured  down  glass  after  glass, 
which,  in  his  mental  excitement,  only  seemed  to  inflamo 
his  passions  without  embarrassing  reflection. 

Before  a  long  period  had  elapsed  tlie  wine  began  to  do 
its  work,  the  tongues  of  the  company  to  wag,  and  the 
denouement  to  approach. 

"The  health  of  Colonel  Soltram,  our  gallant  host.'" 
said  a  Ueutenanty  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"  Our  gallant  Colonel!"  was  tossed  off  in  »  bumper, 
followed  by  stunning  cheers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  reply,  "  I  thank 
you ;  and  let  me  give  you  in  retiun,  *  May  we  ever  be  as 
abody  of  brothers!'" 

"  We  cannot,  while  our  unity  is  invaded  by  strangers !" 
cried  a  captain,  on  Endsleigh's  right. 

"  Nor  while  children  are  sent  among  us  to  be  our  com- 
manders," added  a  surly,  grey-haired  lieutenant,  twirling 

his  glass. 

These  exclamations  were  not  only  indecorous  and  in- 
sulting, but  of  that  boldly  mutinous  character,  which 
would  render  their  utterers  amenable  to  severe  punish- 
ment. But  the  criminals  were  incited  to  this  exposition 
of  molioe,  by  the  countenance  of  their  supoiiors,  at  the 
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same  time  the  supeiioni  of  the  ini ulted  offioer.  The  reck- 
lessness  of  the  reixiarkg  ¥Feie,  howeveri  so  startlingi  that 
the  very  expectants  of  them  were  wonder-stricken,  and 
a  perfect  silence  for  a  few  moments  ensued ;  every  eye 
bein^  bent  on  the  individual  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  The  whole  matter  burst  upon  Endsleig^h  at 
once,  so  soon  as  they  were  uttered ;  and  he  felt  to  his 
soul  that  he  had  been  enticed  to  his  intended  destruction 
—that  he  sat,  unfriended,  among  almost,  if  not  indeed, 
blood*thirsty  enemies.  His  cheek  grew  somewhat  pale, 
and  he  involuntarily  lifted  himself  up  into  a  more  erect 
position,  while  he  glanced  hastily  at  the  offenders.  But 
reflection  was  not  overcome  by  excited  passion,  and 
swallowing  his  rising  indignation  and  anger,  he  remain- 
ed silent,  to  await  the  further  development  of  the  evident 
plot. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  will  give  you— Ourselves— when  a  brave 
companion  is  again  severed  from  us,  may  no  beardless 
upstart  be  thrust  upon  us  to  usurp  the  laurels,  with  which 
tried  service  should  be  rewarded !" 

This  was  pointedly  delivered  by  the  Ueutenant-colo- 
nel.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  End&leigh,  and  his  paleness 
was  superseded  by  a  momentary  flush,  while  his  lips 
trembled  with  excitement.     But  he  was  still  silent. 

"  A  bumper  to  Captain  Leland !" 

Endsleigh  had  never  accustomed  himself  to  strong  po- 
tations. At  the  toasts  already  drunk,  he  had  only  moist- 
ened hi*  lips.  He  detested  nothing  more  than  tlie  beast- 
liness of  drunkenness ;  he  viewed  it  as  no  venial  crime, 
to  steal  from  the  mind  diose  attributes  which  make  man 
a-kin  to  his  Creator.  It  may  be  that  the  proposer  of  the 
latter  toast  had  noticed  his  continence,  and,  aware  of 
Leland's  suspicious  and  inflammatory  nature,  had  em- 
ployad  this  expedient  to  expedite  the  contemplated 
quarrel.  Certain  it  is  that  when,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  Endsleigh  replaced  his  glass  upon  the  table 
without  having  sensjibly  diminished  its  contents,  while 
every  other  drained  his  to  the  last  drop,  Leland  started 
up  with  diabolical  rage  painted  on  his  livid  features,  with 
protruding  eye  and  clenched  fists,  and  in  utterance  im- 
peded by  passion,  exclaimed : 

■**  An  open,  deliberate  insult,  by  — ^!  Major  Endsleigh 
you  have  not  drunk  your  wine,  and  I  will  have  satis- 
faction!" 

<'Ycs!  yes!  An  insult!  Satisfaction!  satisfaction!" 
were  the  exclamations  of  one  and  another ;  and  Leland, 
resting  hia  flst  upon  the  table,  eyed  his  antagonist  with 
A  fiery  glance  of  malignity.  Endsleigh  calmly  rose,  and 
bowed  to  the  whole  table. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **if  I  have  unintentionally  of- 
fended, I  am  extremely  ready  to  apologize ;  and  let  me 
be  believed,  when  I  say^  that  an  insult  or  slight  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  thoughts." 

So  saying  he  lifted  his  gloss,  which  he  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  proposing,  "  The  best  health  of  Captain  Le- 
land," he  drained  it  to  the  bottom ;  and  then  bowing 
Again,  without  a  quiver  of  voice,  or  a  trembling  nerve, 
he  continued^- 

"  I  will  not  profess  that  I  have  not  felt  the  spirit  of 
many  remarks,  that  have  been  made  at  this  table  to-day ; 
and  I  cannot  reftain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  that, 


guest  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  protected  by  onr 
mutual  entertainer.  I  came,  utteriy  ignorant  that  I  was 
to  be  made  the  target  for  unbridled  abuse,  but  I  have  re- 
solved to  permit  none  of  you  to  triumph  in  my  weakness, 
and  enjoy  success  in  my  discomposure.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  connexion  with  the  regiment,  I  was  appri- 
sed, by  indubitable  manifestations,  of  the  feelings  enter- 
tained toward  me ;  and  vras  disposed,  for  a  time,  to 
consult  my  comfort  and  your  desires  by  departure  from 
among  you.  My  inclinations  were  overruled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  others  more  experienced  than  myself,  and  I  have 
remained.  I  have  never  injured  one  of  you,  in  word  or 
deed.  No  one  of  you  can  conxHct  me  of  the  slightest 
violation  of  the  strictest  courtesy ;  and,  while  I  regret  the 
perversity  which  expends  itself  on  an  innocent  object,  I 
will  also  add,  that  I  am  surprised  at  their  undignified  and 
ungenerous  cabals,  in  veteran  English  officers.  I  have 
no  feeling  deeper  than  that.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
take  my  leave." 

The  rebuke  of  Colonel  Saltram,  the  host,  expressed  in 
the  commencement  of  Endsleigh's  address,  was  deeply 
felt — deeply  as  it  was  deserved.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
he  who  could  forget  the  first  principles  of  courtesy,  and 
lend  himself  to  measures  so  degrading,  as  those  in  which 
he  was  now  a  prominent  actor,  could  not  properly  ap- 
preciate honorable  reproof ;  and  while  his  self-esteem  was 
humbled  to  the  very  dust  by  the  stinging  correction,  it 
enkindled  the  fiercest  fires  of  hatred,  and  an  eager  long- 
ing for  revenge.  When,  therefore,  Endsleigh,  leaving  Ins 
hearers  mute  with  astonishment,  turned  toward  the  door 
to  retire,  he  exclaimed  with  a  smUe  of  bitterness, 

"  Not  until  we  have  filled  our  glasses  to  your  health. 
Oblige  me  by  tarrying  a  few  moments.  Gentlemen,  the 
health  of  Major  Endsleigh !" 

Endsleigh,  bowing  acquiescence,  but  without  a  word, 
returned  to  his  seat.  The  company,  appreciating  Colo- 
nel Saltram*s  sarcastic  tone,  could  not  comprehend  that 
he  intended  to  receive  Endsleigh's  rebuke,  by  actually 
fulfilling  his  friendly  proposition.  They  waited,  there- 
fore, to  receive  their  cue  firom  him ;  and  they  were  cor^ 
rect  in  their  hesitation.  He  had  no  sooner  proposed 
Endsleigh^s  health,  as  narrated,  than  he  turned  his  empty 
glass  upside  down,  with  an  accompanying  hiss.  The 
action  was  imitated  by  the  most,  and  the  hiss  re-echod, 
while  but  a  few,  propitiated  by  the  m8yor*s  noble  de- 
meanor drank,  in  good  faith,  to  his  health.  Endsleigh 
stood  up  again,  in  the  midst  of  die  utter  silence  that  en- 
sued. The  demonstration  of  enmity,  just  exhibited,  was 
too  glaring  and  galling,  too,  to  be  unnoticed,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  bis  indignation  and  anger. 

"  Colonel  Saltram,"  said  he,  "  I  forgive  you  for  this, 
if  you  can  forgive  yourself.  Am  I  in  the  company  of 
gentlemen  7  I  begin  to  doubt  it.  I  cannot  believe  you 
to  be  in  the  exercise  of  your  full  senses ;  and  such  are 
unworthy  of  anger.  Gentlemen,  from  my  soul  I  pi^ 
you-'-as  some  day  or  other  you  will,  in  humiliation,  pity 
yourselves !" 

He  turned  again  to  the  door,  his  conduct  inexplicable 
to  men,  who  had  taught  tliemselves  to  regard  an  arbi- 
trary code  of  false  honor  as  the  vade  mectmi  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and  were  incapable  of  comprehending  any  revenge. 
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not  based  on  brute  exertion.  His  hand  was  on  the  handle, 
wtien  Lelaad  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  "  A  cow- 
ard !    A  d— ^  infernal  coward !" 

What  a  word  for  a  soldier's  ear!  Endsleigh  sprang 
to  the  table,  with  his  fingers  involuntarily  clenched,  hU 
eye  darting  the  fire  of  passion,  and  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bling. He  was  excited  to  the  verge — the  very  verge  of 
the  precipice  of  true  honor!  He  was  about  to  plunge 
down  to  a  level  with  his  vile  defamers,  and  forget  the 
high  glory  of  die  soul!  But  he  had  strength  to  pause 
On  the  destructive  brink !  He  checked  himself,  while 
the  fierce  language  of  recrimination  was  faltering  on  his 
tongue  I  An  effort— the  triumph  of  mind  over  body— of 
the  elevating  sentiments  and  god-hke  reflection  over  firen- 
ned  and  riotous  passion— and  his  fingers  unclenched,  his 
glance  lost  its  intensity,  and  his  frame  regained  compo- 
sure. He  regarded  the  ferocious  Leland  with  an  expres- 
sion of  lofty  disdain  and  contempt ;  and  finally  said,  in 
even  a  calmer  and  more  steady  tone  than  ever: 

**  Sir,  you  are  a  roadman !  I  will  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row ;  but,"  he  added,  as  he  witnessed  the  general  smile 
at  his  supposed  concession,  **  I  charge  you  and  all  to  un- 
derstand, I  shall  come  not  to  arrange  for  any  quarrel 
with  any  instrument.  I  will  see  you  to  counsel  with 
you;  to  convince  you  how  much  you  hsve  injured  your- 
self and  me.  I  will  conquer  you.  Captain  Leland,  be- 
fore I  have  done ;  but  by  other  weapons  than  the  pistol 
Or  the  sword ! 

Again  he  turned  to  go ;  but  two,  too  enraged  or  intoxi- 
cated to  observe  the  slightest  demands  of  decorum, 
planted  themselves  before  the  door,  and  with  oaths  denied 
eigress ;  while  Leland  started  up,  as  well  as  all  at  table, 
and  swore  that  Endsleigh  should  fight  him  ou  the  spot. 
All  gathered  about  the  two,  who  stood  facii^  each  other, 
Endsleigh,  now  possessed  of  resolution  and  coolness,  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  contingency  to  dislodge ;  Leland, 
brandishing  his  fists,  pouring  forth  oaths,  and  more  and 
more  enraged  as  he  saw  how  futile  were  his  endeavors 
to  exdte  his  foej  and  witii  what  a  calm  smile  he  regard- 
ed his  gesticulations.  The  voices  of  a  dozen  men  were 
mingled  in  stunning  confusion,  one  or  two  expostulating 
and  demanding  peace,  but  tiie  most  anathematiziDg  Ends- 
leigh by  every  expression  at  command.  When  all  had 
fatigued  themselves  vrith  shouting,  and  grown  tired  of  the 
aonnd  of  their  own  voices,  they  ceased  their  vociferations 
one  by  one,  and  awaited  the  action  of  the  principals  in 
the  threatening  coi^ict.  In  this  pause,  Leland's  fiendish 
tones  were  agun  heard. 

"  ril  have  your  heart's  blood !  Fight  me-^fight  me, 
coward !  now,  with  swords  or  pistols,  or  I'll  brand  you 
with  infamy,  and  horsewhip  you  befinre  the  whole  regi- 
ment!'* 

**  Captain  Lehmd,"  answered  Eadsleigfa,  without  an 
evidonce  of  emotion,  his  voice  as  firm  and  playful  as  in 
common  parianoe,  '*  I  will  neither  fight  you  now,  when 
you  are  insane,  nor  to-monow,  when  you  are  yourself.  I 
fear  no  man  no  but  I  do  fear,  and  I  am  not  the  cow- 
ard to  conceal  it— I  do  fear  the  anger  of  heaven  and  my 
own  self-coodomnaiioii,  should  I  shed  the  blood  o£a  feK 
Icrw  cuiiaiuiu !" 
5 


There  is  something  in  moral  courage  that  courage 
which  springs  from  the  counsel  of  those  fiMSUlties  which 
man  enjoys  alone,  of  all  animated  creation,  which  de* 
mands  involuntary  resx>ect,  and  stomps  its  own  grandeur 
on  the  countenance  b^ond  tiie  reach  of  misconception. 
Its  deliberation  has  no  features  in  common  with  hesitar 
ting  fear,  and  its  gentie  firmness  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  anxious  lingering  of  weakness.  But  it  is  the 
most  fatal  anrow  in  the  side  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inability  to  imitate  it.  So  Endsleigh's  conduct 
enlisted  some  in  his  favor,  while  it  the  more  inflamed 
those  who  were  governed  by  debasing  incentives.  Leland 
was  rendered  almost  beside  himself  by  its  influence ;  and 
advancing  a  pace  or  two,  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the 
major's  face.  Expectant  of  such  an  outrage,  he  received 
it  on  his  arm,  and  grappling  with  the  giver,  dashed  him, 
by  a  single  efibrt,  to  the  floor;  kneeling  above  him  to 
prevent  his  rising,  until  his  further  violence  should  be 


arrested.  Those  most  sympathizing  witii  the  prostrate 
man,  would  gbdly  have  pouneedupon  his  conqueror,  and 
inflicted  serious  injury  upon  him ;  but  Endsleighhad  now 
won  the  favor  of  so  many,  that  he  might,  periiaps,  have 
disputed  the  contest  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  assanlten. 
They,  therefore,  looked  on  in  gloomy  inaction,  smoothing 
their  fuxy  within  them,  or  voiding  it  in  si^pressed  oaths. 
Endsleigh  held  Leland  to  the  floor,  until  by  his  strugglee 
to  relieve  himself,  he  had  totally  exhausted  his  strength. 

**  Are  there  none,"  said  Endsleigh,  then,  '*  who  will 
restrain  this  misguided  man  from  a  further  exhibitiou  of 
weakness?" 

**  Yes !  yes !"  cried  several  voices,  with  alacrity;  and, 
trusting  to  the  tide  now  apparently  turning  in  his  fi&vor, 
Endsleigh  released  his  grasp  upon  the  panting  man,  and, 
uninterrupted,  left  the  apartment.     He  retired  to  Ins 
^piarterB  to  ruminate  upon  the  scene  he  had  passed 
through,  and  to  forebode  evil  from  its  ill  omened  influ* 
ence.     The  code  of  honor,  by  which  an  insult  must  be 
wiped  away  in  blood,  was  then  most  extensively  preva- 
lent in  the  English  amy,  and  to  infringe  it  was  irreme- 
diable disgrace.     Moral  or  religious  scruples  were  the 
marie  for  the  jeers  of  ridicule  and  scorn ;  and  afforded  no 
bulwark  of  protection  to  thdr  entertainer.     Endsleigh 
knew  how  much  he  had  risked  to  maintain  his  principles. 
He  knew  that  his  actions  and  words  might  go  forth  to 
the  world,  misconstrued  or  misrepresented,  and  his  fame 
be  blasted  for  ever.     He  felt,  in  the  extremity  of  agony, 
that  his  Caroline  might,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  him.    The 
busy  tongues  of  his  malicious  foes  would  surely  wag  to 
his  harm,  and  Sir  John  de  Follaton,  who  doubdess  had 
correspondents  to  apprise  him  of  his  conduct,  might  re- 
ceive and  credit  the  condemning  tale.     Eager  to  antici- 
pate falsehood,  he  sat  down  and  penned  to  Sir  John  a 
mimite  account  of  the  fracas,  and  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  be  bad  conducted.    The  despatch  was,  by  chance, 
entrusted  to  the  same  courier  who  hdte  a  falsely  colored 
statement  from  one  of  the  very  offioen  most  concerned 
in  the  affair. 

Sir  John  took  up  the  ftlsehood  fint,  and  having  pe* 
rosed  it,  he  deliberately  tore  Endsleigh's  letter  in  pieces, 
witiiout  reading  a  word,  and  threw  the  fragneiita  from 
the  window ! 
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CHAFTKR  IT.— THE  RKJKCTIOK. 

A  lie  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  while  troth  is 
putting  on  his  boots!     The  report  was  indnstrionsly  cii^ 
culated  by  Endaleigh's  enemies,  that  he  had  wantonly 
insulted  a  brother  officer  by  declining  to  drink  his  health, 
and  had,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  refused  to  make 
honorable  amends.     This  was  almost  univeraally  credit- 
ed ;  first,  because  the  majority  of  men  are  perversely 
prone  to  swallow  ill  against  their  fellows  rather  than 
good,  when  the  choice  is  presented  to  their  appetites, 
and  again,  because  there  were  few  to  contradict  it :  for 
ofthose  whohad  succumbed  to  Endsleigh's  magnanimity, 
the  most  had  returned  to  the  domination  of  old  sympa- 
thies, with  the  Tanishing  of  the  agitated  scene;  and,  if 
they  did  not  actively  engage  in  the  dissemination  of  un- 
truth, w^re  silent,  or  shook  their  heads  when  appealed  to 
for  their  evidence.     Ikidsleigh  found  the  approbation  of 
his  own  heart  scarce  able  to  sustain  him,  under  his  ag- 
gravated trials.  The  infection  of  suspicion  and  contempt 
of  him,  soon  spread  from  hu  own  regiment  to  the  whole 
anny,  and  he  could  turn  to  no  quarter  for  friendship  and 
sympathy.     The  very  pri\'ates  seemed  to  accord  to  him 
reluctant  obedience  and  courtesy,  as  though  it  were  hu- 
miliatioQ  to  be  commanded  by  one  stigmatized  by  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  coward.     He  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  his  maligners  and  the  world,  that  his 
conduct  was  not  the  offspring  of  cowardice ;  but  fortune 
seemed  to  have  leagued  herself  with  his  foes.     Skirmish 
afker  skirmish  took  place,  and  ho  was  in  every  instance 
so  stationed,  that  he  was  unable  to  partake  in  the  conflict. 
A  six  months  thus  passed  away.   He  heard  nothing  from 
Sir  John,  nothing  of  his  beloved  Caroline ;  and  all  this 
while  he  struggled  on,  with  his  sorrows  pent  in  his  own 
bosoniy  and  not  one  straggling  ray  of  comfort  to  cheer 
him,  save  the  single  and  uncertain  hope,  that  stornqr 
clouds  coanot  always  obscure  the  sunlight,  and  that  the 
blessed  and  clear  blue  sky  of  truth  and  justice  would  one 
day  be  revealed  above  him. 

At  this  time,  he  received  one  morning  a  summons  to 
vrait  upon  the  general,  and  was  charged  with  despatches 
to  England.  This  duty  was  received  with  mingled  feel- 
ing, in  which  joy  was  uppermost.  The  lover  ever  longs 
for  the  sight  of  his  mistress ;  and  Endsleigfa  was  eager  for 
communion  with  Caroline.  It  was  true,  he  had  been 
favored  with  no  opportunity  to  prove  his  honor,  and  Sir 
John  might  interpret  the  delay  unfavoi-ably ;  but  the  hope 
of  an  interview  with  CoroKiie  gilded  even  this  anxiety, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  ho  could  easily  communicate 
the  truthf  and  place  his  situation  on  its  right  footing  in 
Sir  John's  mind.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  be  on  the 
Channel,  wafted  by  prosperous  bi^eeses  to  his  native 
land. 

When  he  arrived  at  Foitsmouth,  the  first  newspaper 
on  which  he  laid  his  eye,  contained  an  article  copied 
from  a  London  pllnt,  and  headed  "  A  Black  Sheep  in 
the  Army,"  giving  a  detail  of  his  difficulty  with  Leland, 
and  the  occurrences  at  the  dinner,  but  so  warped  and  dis- 
torted to  his  disadvantage,  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  initials  and  the  designation  of 
time  and  place,  that  he  could  identify  it  in  any  respect 
whatever.    But,  untrue  as  it  vras,  it  struck  fear  to  his 


heart.  Tho  silence  of  Sir  John  was  now  explained-* 
this  report,  or  one  of  similar  tenor,  had  undoubtedly  met 
his  eye,  and  out-weighed  his  own  explanation.  He  has- 
tened to  London.  At  his  interview  with  the  minister,  to 
deliver  his  despatches,  the  nobleman  paused  at  the  sound 
of  his  name  and  repeated  to  himself,  "  Endsleigh — Ends- 
leigh — ah,  I  remember  !** — and  his  demeanor,  in  the  com- 
munications he  was  necessitated  to  hold  with  him,  was 
cold  and  formal.  The  announciation  of  his  coming  in 
the  papers,  was  accompanied  with  defamatory  reflec- 
tions, designating  him  in  plain  terms,  as  the  officer  refer- 
red to  in  the  article  before  noticed.  He  was  rejoiced 
that  in  the  great  city,  not  one  had  ever  known  him,  had 
ever  called  him  friend ;  and,  so  soon  as  his  business  was 
concluded,  he  hastened  away  toward  that  centre  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  anticipations,  Follaton  Castle. 

It  was  a  dork  and  stormy  afternoon,  when  he  opened 
the  Park-gate  and  approached  the  hall.  As  he  walked 
up  the  avenue,  the  old  trees  sighed  in  the  wind,  and  the 
big  drops  were  driven  into  his  face  as  they  were  shaken 
from  tlie  moaning  branches.  They  seemed  to  weep  at 
his  coming,  rather  than  to  welcome  him;  and  in  that 
sympothy  which  the  mind  feels  v.'ith  the  bright  and  the 
gloomy  in  nature,  he  was  rendered  disheartened  and  fear- 
ful of  his  reception.  The  grey-headed  porter  answered 
his  faltering  summons,  and  sent  up  his  name  to  Sir  John. 
His  very  soul  was  chilled  by  the  cold  reply — "  Sir  John 
bids  me  say  ho  knows  no  such  person  as  Major  Ends- 
leigh !''  He  could  not  leave  the  door  without  a  second 
effort,  and  desired  the  servant  to  present  his  earnest  re- 
quest to  his  master,  for  a  few  words  with  him.  It  was 
of  no  avail ;  again  the  answer  was  returned — "  Sir  John 
says  peremptorily  he  does  not  know,  and  wrishes  no  inter* 
course  with  Major  Endsleigh !" 

He  paused  on  the  step.  There  was  pity  and  commis- 
serotion  in  the  countenance  of  the  porter,  and  he  stood, 
holding  die  door  in  his  hand,  awaiting  Endsleigh's  ac- 
tion. 

"  Is — Lady—Caroline  here  ?"  said  the  major,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  tone. 

"  She  is,"  answered  the  porter ;  "  but  she  is  not 
well." 

The  tears  came  gushing  into  Endsleigh's  eyes.  He 
drew  his  hand  hastily  across  them,  but  not  before  the 
porter  had  noticed  his  emotion. 

"Come  in,  sir— come  in,"  whispered  the  kind  old 
man.  "Come  in  and  refresh  yourself;  Sir  John  need 
not  know  it." 

"  No — no— I  thank  yon,  but  cannot !"  answered  Ends- 
leigh, and  turned  from  the  door.  The  rain  now  poured 
in  torrents,  and  the  dreariness  of  nature  harmonized  with. 
die  desoladon  within  him.  He  paused  when  at  some 
distance  from  the  castle,  and  cast  a  glance  at  its  win- 
dows in  the  direction  of  his  Caroline'!  apartments ;  but 
the  form  of  the  loved  one  was  not  there — no  glance  re- 
turned his  own.  Arrived  at  the  village  inn,  where  he 
was  known,  he  was  compell^  to  detail  to  curious  ques- 
doners  and  gaping  listeners  the  occurrences  of  the  war, 
and  this  increased  his  agony.  Tearing  himself,  finally, 
away,  he  throw  himself  upon  a  sleepless  bed,  and  arose 
with  fevered  blood  «nd  aching  head.    (Bo  soon  as  the 
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proper  hour  arrived,  lie  started  for  the  costle,  about  a 
mile  difttanty  hanng  resolved  to  plead  earnestly  with  Sir 
John  for  a  hearing;  not  to  return,  indeed,  until  he  had 
harrasscd  the  proud  nobleman,  by  importunitiei,  to  afford 
him  a  chance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honor.  What 
was  his  consternation  and  renewed  despair,  to  be  inform- 
ed tliat  Sir  John  had  left  the  castle,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Bath! 

And  Lady  Caroline?" 

Accompanied  him.  She  was  somewhat  better,  but 
•o  weak  as  to  require  to  be  lifted  into  the  carriage." 

Again  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  village,  and,  by  the 
first  opportunity,  was  on  the  road  to  Bath.  His  deter- 
minations wero  now  governed  by  desperation. 

**  He  shall  not  avoid  me,"  lie  said  to  himself,  "  where 
lie  goes,  I  will  follow.  I  will  not  tamely  submit  to  be 
judged  witliout  a  hearing.  He  may  spurn  me  fhim  him, 
but  be  shall  hear  mo .'" 

Amidst  such  reflections  he  alighted  at  the  kotd,  where 
ke  hoped  to  meet  Sir  John.  He  vras  wearied  beyond 
nature's  onduranoe,  more  by  conflict  of  mind  than  expo- 
•ure  of  body,  and  as  a  servmnt  was  conducting  him  to  bis 
room,  that  he  might  meet  the  repose  to  which  he  had 
been  long  a  stranger,  he  encountered  in  the  passage-way 
Caroliao's  maid. 

Meet  me  on  this  spot  at  nine.'*  said  he,  oteijoyed  at 
tbe  rencoBCre,  "  as  yon  love  your  mistress !" 

She  nodded  acquiescence,  and  paAsod  on.  A  new  turn 
was  given  to  his  feelings.  He  could,  at  least,  discover 
what  were  Caroline's  views  of  his  conduct,  and  how  she 
regarded  him  still.  He  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
penned  a  passionate  and  exculpating  note,  conjuring  her 
to  believe  that  he  would  rather  die  than  forget  true  honor. 
He  paced  his  room  imtil  the  hour  appointed  with  the 
maid,  and  then  hurried  to  the  passage-way.  She  was 
therp,  and  received  his  note.  He  had  petitioned  for  a 
reply,  and  a  second  meeting  was  arranged.  His  impa- 
Uence  for  its  arrival  cannot  be  described.  He  could 
scarce  contain  himself — scarce  pacify  his  restless  spirit. 
It  came  at  last,  and  true  to  ihe  moment,  he  was  in  the 
place  appointed.  Promptly  as  himself  the  nwid  appear^ 
ed,  and  thrusting  a  note  into  his  hand,  hastily  retreated. 
He  returned  to  his  room.  The  writing  was  in  Caroline's 
well-known  characters,  and  only  pausing  to  kiss  the  di- 
fection—"  Henry  .'"—which  ^'as  a  harbinger  of  good 
tidings,  he  tore  open  the  seal.  He  read  of  love,  fervent 
as  ever  "of  trust  in  him  to  the  utmost— of  confidence  in 
kb  high-mindedness— of  resolution  to  make  him  her 
earthly  guide,  or  none  beside.  But  it  conjured  him  to 
refrain  from  seeking  her.  She  was  feeble,  and  it  was 
nncertain  when  she  could  appear  abroad;  and  her  fiuher 
was  watchful  and  jealous  of  their  communication.  It 
was  to  avoid  him  that  he  had  thus  suddenly  left  the  cas- 
tle; and  it  would  not  woric  for  good,  should  h«  persist 
in  being  near  them. 

What  would  Endsleigh  have  more  T  Imploring  hea- 
ven's blessing  on  such  faithful  and  enduring  affection,  he 
booked  his  name  for  London  that  veiy  night,  by  good 
fortune  escaping  Sir  John.  In  four  days  he  was  with  his 
regimant  in  Brussels. 


CHAPTKR  ▼. — THK  TUTOMPH. 

"The  foe— they  come— they  come!"  A  ball  wa« 
given  at  Brussels,  on  the  night  before  Waterioo's  field 
was  crimsoned  with  streams  of  blood ;  and,  in  tha  lax^ 
guage  of  the  gifted  poet, 

**  Ijast  noon  iMhsld  them  fUl  of  losty  llfh, 
Lmi  eve  in  beautj'i  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brourht  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshallinf  in  arns ;  the  day, 
Battle's  magnificently  atem  array  !** 

Endsleigh  was  not  with  the  gay  and  thougfatl«ss  revel- 
lers, and  his  ear  was  among  the  first  to  catch  the  sound 
o£  the  cannon's  distant  roar,  and  to  arm  for  the  coming 
fight.  Thei-e  was  a  strange  feeling  in  his  soul :  a  some- 
thing that  whispered,  that  tlie  hour  of  his  glory,  the  tomb 
of  his  shame,  was  soon  to  be  ushered  in.  He  was  col- 
lected, yet  burning  with  impatience.  Ho  eagerly  watch- 
ed every  arrangement,  and  lopged  to  dash  among  the  foe 
and  strike  for  Honor.  His  regiment,  contnuy  to  his 
hopes,  was  stationed  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  might  yet  longer  wear  the  signet  of  dis- 
honor. The  battle  began.  Volleys  of  musketry  pealed 
along  the  air,  and  the  loud  cannon  thundered  forth  their 
iron  death.  Clouds  of  smoke,  like  a  mournful  canopy, 
overshadowed  the  scene,  and  nature  seemed  hushed  in 
silence,  to  weep  the  dreadful  conflict.  Fiercer  and  fiercer 
raged  the  battle  strife :  and  now  come  the  reeling  charge, 
now  was  the  flashing  bayonet  driven  home  to  inflict  its 
gaping  destruction — now  death  strode  madly  around, 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  hecatombs  i 

"They  retreat!  A  base  retreat!  The  cavalry  are 
broken  by  the  French  squares !  The  infantry  turn,  by 
heaven !"  cried  Colonel  Saltram. 

At  the  moment,  the  order  came  for  his  regiment  to  ad- 
vance. Endslcigh's  heart  leaped  within  him.  It  was 
the  hottest  moment  of  the  fight.  The  ranks  march  firmly 
to  the  disputed  ground.  They  fired — they  charged — they 
wavei^ !  Colonel  Saltram  was  killed,  as  he  shouted  in 
encouragement ;  the  LieutenantrColonel,  a  moment  after, 
fell  wounded  Crom  his  horse.  Endsleigh  was  then  ia 
command.  Ho  dashed  among  his  men— his  firm  tones 
were  cheeriiig  and  inspiring^-<he  panic-struck  were  rein- 
vigorated,  the  yet  unyielding  filled  with  new  determinaF 
tion.    The  General's  aid  rode  up. 

"  M^)or  Endsleigh,  the  General's  eye  is  upon  yoiL 
You  must  turn  this  part  of  the  French  line,  or  the  day  i« 
lost!" 

"  It  shall  be  done!"  cried  Endsloigh. 

With  an  echoing  shout,  after  a  second  appeal,  the  r»» 
giment  advanced.  Again  they  chaiged— »Endsleigfa's 
sword  was  the  pioneer  to  victory--it  was  a  deadly  strug** 
gle,  but  it  was  triumphant.  The  enemy  fell  back— the 
English  again  shouted  and  pressed  on,  and  the  French 
retreated  in  disorder.  More  than  half  of  the  18th  wera 
weltering  in  (heir  blood,  but  victoty  had  peicbed  upoQ 
their  holms ! 

Night  closed  around  the  scene,  and  Wellington  had 
won  immortality.  Thousands  lay  prone  on  the  bloody 
field,  over  whose  lifeless  remains  young  Hope  weptteaiv 
of  anguish;  but  some  reposed  after  that  terrifie  fight  in 
pride  and  exultation,  for  they  had  twined  a  wreath  of 
fadeless  laurels  about  their  brows.  Among  these  w«i 
Majar  Endsleigh. 
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Publicly  congratulated  by  his  commander,  on  his  cou- 
rage and  surpassing  coolness  at  a  desperate  crisis,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  bearers  of  despatches  to  London. 
How  diverse  were  his  sensationsi  from  those  with  which 
he  had  before  sought  the  shores  of  England — ^how  dif- 
ferent his  reception  in  the  great  emporium  of  the  world  7 

The  country  was  filled  with  sympathetic  joy ;  and  be- 
fore many  days  a  ball  was  given  in  London,  by  one  of 
the  proudest  of  the  nobility,  to  Endsleigh  and  his  asso- 
ciates. What  a  change  t  Once  he  was  neglected  and 
disregarded-— now,  the  proud  and  the  beautiful  thronged 
around  him,  eager  for  his  acquaintance,  and  tendering 
their  warm  estimation.  But  his  measure  of  happiness 
was  not  yet  full.  There  ware  others  to  seal  his  triumph, 
without  whose  recognizance,  the  fiat  of  all  the  world  was 
as  nothing.  He  had,  as  yet,  been  imable  to  seek  Sir 
John  de  Follaton,  he  knew  not  whether  to  dare  to  knock 
at  die  castle  door  again. 

Before  he  slept,  he  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
standing,  and  to  seek  the  castle  once  more ;  hut  in  the 
morning,  while  he  sat  at  breakfast,  the  door  opened,  and 
Sir  John  was  ushered  in.     Endsleigh  started  to  his  feet. 

"  My  boy,  your  hand !  I  have  hurried  up  to  London 
to  welcome  you—I  arrived  only  last  night.  I  come  in 
person  to  ask  forgiveness :  and  to  say,  that  the  carriage 

is  at  the  door,  and  Caroline  de  Follaton  in  London." 

•  •  •  <^  «  « 

Thus  reads  a  chronicle  of  the  year  1816,  with  a  long 
list  of  processions,  and  noble  personages  in  attendance : 
"  Married,  in  St.  James*  Chapel,  by  Right  Reverend 

Bishop  ,  Colonel  Henry  de  Follaton,  late  Maior 

Henry  Endsleigh,  his  name  having  been  changed  by  let- 
ters patent,  to  Caroline  de  Follaton,  only  child  of  Sir  John 
de  Follaton,  of  Follaton  Castle." 


O  r  if  inal. 
DOTS  AND    LINES.  — NO.    I; 

OR,  8KXTCHE9  OF  SCXVS9  AND  INCIDENTS  IM  THE  WEST. 
Wr  THE  ADTBOa  OF  "  LAFITTE,'*  **  IDaTOW,"  "  CAPTAIN  ETD,"  ETC. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  Natchez  in 
books  and  newspapers,  by  editors  and  authors,  that  a 
traveHer  has  now  little  to  say  which  has  not  been  said 
already.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  a  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  my  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and 
trill,  therefore,  venture  to  place  my  own  thoughts  upon 
paper.  This  letter,  however,  will  be  consumed  by  the 
rtlation  of  the  incidents  of  the  passage,  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  this  place.  After  leaving  thi^  pleasant  town,  whose 
hills  (Kke  the  oasis  of  the  desert,)  relieve  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  long  wearied  with  the  level  shores,  which,  from 
New  Orleans  above  meet  has  sight  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  we  found  the  banks  of  the  river  less  beautiful,  the 
plantations  not  so  extensive  or  so  numerous,  and  frequent- 
ly sepazBtod  by  large  tracts  of  forest  approaching  close 
to  the  river,  while  the  staple  of  the  soil  changed  from 
f  ugar  to  cotton.  The  planters*  houses,  instead  of  being 
large  square  edifices  with  double  piazzas,  and  surrounded 
by  orange  and  other  eveigveen  treat,  ware  now  replaced 


by  neat  white  painted  and  unpretending  cottages,  with  a 
light  gallery  running  along  their  front,  with  here  and 
there  an  unsightly  forest  tree  in  the  surrounding  enclo- 
sure, while  the  humble  wooden  "  gin"  took  the  place  of 
the  extensive  brick  "sucriene"  or  sugar  house.  The 
face  of  the  country  wore  a  fresher  and  newer  look,  and 
the  farm  stn]^led  for  existence  with  the  encroaching 
forests.  There  were  exceptions  in  here  and  there  some 
"  nice  bir,"  as  the  English  are  wont  to  term  strikingly 
beautiful  spots  of  scenery,  where  some  man  of  taste  had 
pitched  his  tent  for  life,  not  so  wholly  the  slave  of  mam- 
mon that  he  could  not  devote  a  portion  of  his  wealth  and 
estate  to  the  gratification  of  the  eye.  Every  league,  in 
ascending  the  river  from  Baton  Rouge,  the  country  be- 
comes less  cultivated ;  the  shores,  where  plantations  have 
not  removed  the  forest  are  monotonous  and  gloomy,  and 
the  eye  of  the  voyager  soon  wearies  of  the  sameness  of 
green  leaves,  and  an  unvarying  level  shore  line.  For 
•leagues  there  is  no  other  variety  in  the  scenery  on  either 
hand,  than  diat  presented  by  the  difierent  forms,  height, 
and  species  (^  trees,  a  log  floating  on  the  water,  a  turkey- 
buzzard  hovering  high,  foraging  for  his  food,  a  single  skiff 
launched  to  cross  from  shore  to  shore,  or  at  distant  inter- 
vals, a  descending  steamboat.  The  town  of  Bayou  Sara, 
or  St.  Francisville,  is  a  place  of  considerable  business ; 
and  a  bluff  of  light  yellow  earth,  at  a  small  port  called 
Hudson,  alone  broke  the  even  line  of  the  shore  until  we 
reached  Fort  Adams,  formerly  occupied  as  one  of  the 
frontier  posts.  A  score  of  white  houses  and  stores, 
perched  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  forms  the  port  and 
town  ofHudscm,  which  has  sprung  up  within  half  a  dozen 
years. 

A  short  distance  above  port  Hudson,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  we  passed  one  of  the  mouths  of  "  Fause, 
or  Faulse  River."  It  is  a  orescent  of  neariy  still  water, 
extending  firom  the  river  through  a  large  circuit  of  rich 
land,  and  returning  a  few  miles  below  again  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  segment  was  some  years  ago  the  original 
bed  of  the  river,  which  swept  round  for  many  leagues 
through  this  bend,  to  accomplish  a  direct  advance  of  a 
few  miles ;  but  the  current  gradually  wore  through  the 
peninsula,  and  leaving  its  old  circuitous  bed,  the  river 
made  a  new  and  strait  channel  for  its  waters,  which  is 
now  its  regular  course.  The  bend,  which  the  river  de- 
serted, was  bordered  by  some  of  the  richest  plantations 
in  Louisiana,  the  settlers  were  cut  off  from  navigation, 
and  their  estates  at  once  depreciated.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  boat  navigation 
through  the  old  channel.  The  Mississippi  is  annually 
deserting  its  circuitous  sweeps,  and  cutting  plantations  at 
one  point  and  making  them  at  another.  I  am  told  by 
one  of  the  pilots,  that  the  river  between  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis  will  in  all  probability,  in  ten  years,  by  the 
constant  mutation,  shorten  its  course  one  hundred  and 
seventy  mUes. 

Fort  Adams,  which  is  the  first  town  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  seen  in  ascending  the  river,  is  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  and  scattered  at  the  sides,  of  a  collation  of 
hills  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high,  covered  with  trees, 
and  clothed  with  grass  nearly  to  the  water.  Half-way  to 
the  summit  of  the  principal  hiU  of  the  group,  stand  the 
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niixw  of  Fort  Adams,  consisting  of  a  gras»-grown,  dis^ 
mantled  fcnrtification  of  earth.  Its  site  is  well  chosen, 
commanding  a  prospect,  both  vp  and  down  the  river,  for 
•eyeral  miles. 

Fort  Adams  does  not  contain  five  hundred  inhabitsnts, 
and  its  chief  business  is  in  shipping  cotton;  it  is  the  mart 
of  the  adjacent  cotton  region.     The  amount  of  its  busi- 
ness  is  not  great.     The  hills  of  Fort  Adams  are  a  striking 
and  romantic  feature  in  this  level  region,  standing  alone 
like  isolated  promontories.  From  Fort  Adams  to  the  White 
cuffs,  twenty-one  miles  below  Natchez,  the  river  sweeps 
through  a  forest  principally  of  cotton-wood,  occasionally 
passii^  plantations,  their  ploughed  stur&ces  embellished 
with  stumps,  the  dwellings  plain  and  often  constructed 
of  logs,  and  white  washed.     Ellis',  or  White  Cliffs,  are  a 
lofty  wall  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  two 
miles  in  length,  of  nungled  red,  yellow,  and  white  earth, 
but  so  blended  by  distance  as  the  observer  approaches 
firom  the  south,  as  to  exhibit  a  light  grey  color.     The  un- 
dulating summits  of  this  promontory,  are  on  a  level  with 
the  proper  summit  level  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.    At 
the  Waknit  HUls,  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf;  and  Natchez, 
the  elevated  portion  of  the  State  protrudes  into  the  low 
hed  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows.     Mr.  Powell, 
the  phrenologist,  has  lately  advanced  some  theories  in 
relation  to  the  phenomenon  of  these  cliffs,  which  are  at 
least  sufficiently  ingenious.     Between  ElMs'  Cliffs  and 
Natchez,  the  idiores  present  the  same  unvaried  lines  of 
forest,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  plantation.    Five 
miles  below  Natchez,  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated towers  above  the  level  fiorest,  with  the  steeple,  dome, 
and  light-house,  and  the  roofs  of  the  loftier  dwellings  of 
the  town ;  while  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  for  nearly  amile, 
a  long  line  of  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  irregularly 
placed,  with  steamers,  a  few  ships  and  brigs,  and  dense 
masses  of  flat  boau  bordering  the  shore,  indicate  the 
lower  town,  or  "landing,''   as   it  is  termed.     As  the 
eteamboat  advances,  the  traveller  detects  roads  cut  into 
die  side  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  earth,  communica- 
ting with  the  upper  town.     When  vrithin  a  mile  of  the 
city,  the  traveller  who  has  visited  Quebec,  will  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  places ; 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  excavated  road,  the  broad 
river  sweeping  at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  the  height, 
form,  and  appearance  of  the  cliffs,  (which,  although  of  light 
colored  earth,  appear  in  the  distance  like  rock,)  will  all 
remind  him  of  Quebec,  viewed  from  Point  Levi.    In  a 
brief  outline  of  both  >iews  which  I  hastily  sketched  and 
compared,    the  resemblance  was  strikingly  apparent. 
Fort  Rosalia,  immortalized  by  Chateaubriand,  rose  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  above  our  bead,  as  we  run  into 
the  landing.     Fort  Rosalia  was  formerly  an  important 
military  post.    So  long  ago  as  one  hundred  and  eight 
years,  the  French  garrison  which  occupied  it,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Natchez  tribe,  whose  chief  village  was 
situated  about  two  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Nat- 
chez.    The  origin  of  this  massacre  b  beautifully  narrated 
in  a  tale,  firom  the  pen  of  J.  T.  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
bourne,  Adams  County,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  same  graceful  writer  has  also  thrown  an  imperish- 
able interest  around  Ellis'  Clifls,  through  his  **  Fawn's 


Leap,"  a  tale  republuhed  in  England,  and  ranked  by  an 
English  critic  as  one  of  the  best  American  stories. 

The  bluffs  of  Natchez  are  about  the  same  height  and 
extent  of  the  EIKs'  Cliffs,  presenting  the  same  earthy, 
perpendicular  face  to  the  river,  as  if  they  had  been  cleffc 
to  their  base.  Above  the  town  they  gradually  retreat 
from  the  river,  become  less  precipitous,  and  their  sloping 
sides  are  verdant  and  clothed  with  forest  trees,  while 
foot-paths  wind  picturesquely  along  their  sides.  Both 
above  and  below  the  city,  the  summits  are  clothed  vrith 
clouds  of  foliage,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery 
there,  is  that  of  rural  beauty  united  vrith  sublimity. 
From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  we  approached  the  land, 
some  men  on  the  verge  of  the  cliffs  appeared  like  pig- 
mies, and  no  doubt  we  appeared  quite  as  much  like  Lilli- 
putians to  them. 

I  was  struck,  on  landing,  wtdi  the  commercial  noise 
and  bustle,  and  the  appearance  of  great  business.  The 
lower  town  had  arisen  from  its  ashes,  purified  by  the  fire 
by  which  it  was  nearly  consumed  last  year.  Numerous 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and  others,  of  commodious 
size,  were  in  progress  of  completion.  Gambling  houses 
had  been  abolished,  and  commerce  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  pleasure  and  dissipadon.  Steamboats  were 
busy  lading  and  unlading,  several  hundred  flatboats  Hned 
the  levee,  which  vras  piled  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile  with 
articles  of  export  and  import,  the  stores  were  crowded 
with  goods  and  customers,  and  the  throng  on  the  levee 
was  as  dense  as  duat  in  the  busiest  section  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  Steamboat  Hotel,  where  we  stopped,  vras 
well  kept  by  a  gentlemanly  and  obliging  landlord,  the 
table  being  far  better  furnished  than  Richardson's  at  New 
Orleans.  As  I  was  to  leave  again  in  a  few  hours,  I  con- 
sumed a  portion  of  that  time,  in  walking  vrith  a  fiiend 
about  the  city.  The  result  of  our  peregrinations,  I  vrill 
leave  for  my  next. 

The  improvement  of  Natchez  in  the  last  three  years,  is 
the  subject  of  remark  by  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  its  present,  with  its  past  condition. 
In  the  years  1830,  '31,  and  '32,  not  fif^  dvirellings  of  any 
kind  were  erected  in  this  city.     In  1833  and  '34,  the 
citizens  began  to  talk  about  a  port  of  entry,  tow  boats  and 
ships,  and  all  at  once  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  men  of  capital  and  influence.     Under  their  exertions, 
the  town  awoke  from  a  lethargy  in  which  it  had  remained 
since  the  disastrous  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  1825, 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  pervaded  all  classes.     The  re- 
sult is  now  eminently  apparent.     Natchez  has  thrown  off 
her  colonial  son  of  dependence  upon  New  Orleans,  is  an 
independent  port,  and  ships  from  Europe  now  load  and 
unload  at  her  levee.     A  now  life  is  given  to  every  thing. 
In  three  years  she  has  nearly  doubled  her  population, 
her  wealth,  and  her  size.     New  streets  have  been  laid 
out,  which  are  beautified  with  handsome  buildings,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  town  is  so  changed  and  improved 
that  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  identified  with  itself  five  years 
ago.     Within  the  past  year,  more  than  one  hundred  stores 
and  private  edifices  have  been  erected,  many  of  the  latter 
constructed  vrith  great  taste.     The  pleasant  hiUs  north 
of  the  town  are  sprinkled  vrith  villas,  which  have  sprung 
jup  within  a  few  months,  and  the  dxy  haa  neariy  spread 
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over  double  of  it  soriginal  surfece.  In  fifteen  yean,  with 
its  present  prospects,  Natchez  willi  in  all  pitolmbility, 
contain  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  esplanade  ia 
front  of  the  town,  which  has  been  for  years  the  grazing 
spot  for  the  cows,  the  play-ground  for  boys,  the  parade 
for  soldiers,  and  the  promenade  of  the  citizens,  is  nearly 
filled  up  with  buildings ;  whose  encroachments  upon  this 
naturally  beautifiil  spot— whose  healthy  air  and  open 
space  are  so  esssential  to  the  health  of  the  city — promise 
soon  to  f^literace  it  altogether.  On  crossing  it  on  my  way 
into  the  town  from  the  landing,  I  could  not  but  view  with 
regret,  the  unsightly  inroads  which  business  is  making 
upon  this  spot,  which  has  no  equal  as  a  public  prome- 
nade in  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  reserve  a  belt  of  it  along  the  cliffs,  but  it  is  now  too 
much  deformed  ever  to  be  restored  to  its  fonner  beauty. 
"  Improvement,"  as  it  is  called,  too  frequently  defaces 
places  which  nature  intended  should  be  the  garden  spot 
of  her 'domain.  In  going  through  the  streets  of  the  land- 
ing, my  oars  were  no  longer  saluted  as,  heretofore,  those 
of  all  traveUers  have  been  on  landing  here,  by  the  sound 
of  the  fiddle,  the  roar  of  debauchery,  and  the  hellish 
noises  which  once  characterized  this  region ;  which,  for 
many  years,  was  so  notorious  for  its  scenes  of  profligacy, 
assassinations,  and  ail  sorts  of  iniquity.  Active,  intelli- 
gent merchants,  industrious  mechanics,  tho  sounds  of 
business  and  labor,  now  give  a  new  character  to  the  place. 
X«ai^  stores  were  going  up  on  both  sides  of  the  principal 
street,  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  fire  in  Januaiy, 
1836.  This  conflagration  was  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
Augsean  Stable.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that 
this  fire  was  the  work  of  a  revengeful  gambler.  He  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  community,  as  justly  as  he  did 
the  halter,  which  recently  rewarded  him  for  other  crimes. 
Five  years  ago,  a  gentleman  and  his  family  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  taking  his  lodgings  in  the  town  jail,  to 
wait  for  a  steamer's  arrival,  as  to  go  under  the  hill  and 
take  lod^^ngs  at  the  taverns  there.  Gentlemen  some- 
times did  so,  but  guarded  their  rooms  and  baggage  as  if 
th^  had  been  among  thieves.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  had  birth  in  the  upper  town,  spread  to  this  place, 
and  Samuel  Cotton,  Esq.,  opened  a  very  fine  hotel  for  the 
reception  of  steamboat  passengers.  About  the  same 
time  extensive  commercial  houses  were  opened  here,  and 
at  length,  after  the  example  at  Vicksburg,  the  town  rose 
en  nuuse,  and  expelled  the  dwellers  of  that  den  of  wick- 
edness, "  Silver  Street,"  from  their  haunts;  the  fire  fol- 
lowed and  purified  the  place,  and  now,  with  a  population 
of  a  different  character,  extensive  stores  and  even  dwel- 
ling houses,  And  a  hotel  rapidly  improving  in  respectability 
and  popularity,  Natchez  under  the  Hill  (save  that  most 
of  its  stores  are  open  on  the  Sabbath),  is  not  behind  any 
other  place  on  the  river.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
exception  just  mentioned  should  exist.  Without  defend- 
ing the  custom  of  keeping  stores  open  on  this  day,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  attempt  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Northern  censors,  why  it  is  so ;  showing  them  that  the  cus- 
tom does  not  lie  in  "  the  rottenness  of  society,"  but  in 
the  existence  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  region, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  travelled  by 
•teamboats.    Steamboats  will  always  nm  on  the  Sabbath. 


Therefore,  among  some  four  or  five  htmdred,  day  and 
night  traversing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  one  or 
more  will  have  passengers  or  freight  for  the  towns  on  the 
river.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some  store  should 
be  open  to  receive  the  freight,  and  supply  the  boat  with 
provisions.  Every  store-keeper  feels  himself  equally  en- 
titled to  trade  with  the  steamer,  and  share  the  profits  of 
trade  with  his  neighbors.  Therefore,  they  all  throw  open 
their  doors,  and  tho  Sabbath  is  converted  into  a  day  of 
business.  At  Natchez  landing,  where  often  a  dozen 
steamers  arrive  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  a  great  bustle  of 
business  on  that  day,  and  it  often  proves,  with  tho  addi- 
tion of  negro  customers,  who  do  most  of  their  trading  on 
Sunday,  to  be  the  most  profitable  day  of  the  seven !  In 
the  city  on  the  cliff,  where  there  is  no  such  temptations, 
not  a  store,  except  here  and  there  a  groggery,  kept  by 
some  foreigner,  opens  its  doors  on  that  day.  The  appeap> 
ance  of  Natchez  landing,  on  a  sunny  Sabbath  forenoon, 
is  very  lively.  Steamers  are  arriving  and  departing,  or 
imloading  their  freights,  hundreds  of  negroes,  porters, 
and  draymen,  are  bustling,  swearing,  and  contending 
around  them,  in  their  several  vocations.  The  long  levee 
is  thronged  with  flatboot-men,  lounging  about,  or  trading 
from  store  to  store ;  negroes  in  their  Sunday  finery,  stran 
gers  and  well-dressed  citizens  of  the  upper  town,  who, 
firee  from  their  six  days*  labor,  enjoy  the  seventh  in  watch- 
ing the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers,  mingling  in 
the  lively  scenes  of  the  levee.  Although  this  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  regretted,  and  admits  of  no  de- 
fence, yet  it  will  continue  so  long  as  steamboats  run  on 
the  Sabbath ;  and,  until  money-getting  men  very  consi- 
derably change  their  natures,  the  time  is  doubtless  far 
distant  when  captains  of  Mississippi  steamers  will  tie  to 
a  tree  on  Saturday  night,  and  lie  by  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. Boats,  when  they  arrive  at  a  place,  must  land  and 
take  in  passengers  and  freight,  and  be  supplied  with 
provisions. 

"  Stores,"  observed  a  gentleman  to  me,  who  followed 
this  custom,  "  stores,  sir,  are  inns  for  steamers,  and  when 
the  landlord  shuts  up  his  tavern  to  stage  travellers  on  tho 
Sabbath,  then  we  may  here,  on  the  river,  shut  up  our 
stores  on  that  day.  The  principle  in  both  cases,  sir,  is 
the  same." 

On  entering  the  upper  city,  I  was  struck  yrith  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  hotel,  on  Main  Street,  which  is  just 
completed.  It  is  the  finest  edifice  for  travellers  in  the 
Western  country.  The  front  is  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  Tremont,  but  much  more  imposing.  The  parade  is 
very  fine,  and  the  structure  is  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Holton  and  Barlow,  are  yan- 
kees.  In  hotels,  Natchez  is  rich.  The  Mansion  House, 
and  Parker's  Mississippi  Hotel,  have  both  been  recently 
enlarged,  and  both  rank  among  the  best  hotels  in  tho 
Union.  By  the  character  of  hotels,  the  wealth  and  en- 
terprise of  a  city  may  be  pretty  accurately  estimated.  In 
no  city  is  the  trawller  better  taken  care  of  than  here. 
There  is  yet  another  house  of  this  kind  needed,  and  on  a 
large  scale,  at  the  landing.  The  hotel  there  is  very  well 
kept,  but  the  building  is  too  small ;  steamboats  stop  at 
Natchez  so  short  a  time,  and  also  often  stopping  in  the 
night,  it  is  necessary  for  those  waltiag  for  boats  to  tako 
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vooRu  Qt  the  landing,  for  there  is  scarcely  time  to  cany 
baggage  from  the  city  to  the  river,  between  the  arrival  of 
a  boat  and  its  departure.  The  amoont  of  travelling  to 
and  firom  this  point  it  very  great,  and  on  account  of  the 
limited  accommodations,  but  few  can  be  acoommodated 
with  rooms  in  the  present  house.  A  building  of  the  largest 
size  is  wanted  here,  and,  well  kept,  would  be  daily  full 
of  travellers.  Planters  who  come  in  from  the  counuy 
with  their  fiunilies,  and  now  put  up  at  the  hotels  on  the 
hill  to  wait  for  steamers,  losing  many  boats  and  much  pa- 
tience by  being  too  late  at  the  landing,  would  then, 
tempted  by  pleasant  rooms,  come  directly  to  this  house. 
It  is  at  all  times  the  best  way  for  travellers,  whether  ladies 
or  gentlemen,  who  are  waiting  to  go  up  or  down  the  river, 
to  put  up  at  once  if  they  can  secure  rooms,  at  this  hotel, 
where  the  polite  attentions  of  Mr.  Lane  will  ensure  their 
comfort.  An  extensive  hotel  here  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
turn a  better  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  than  any 
other  in  the  city.  A  boat  has  just  arrived,  on  which  I 
shall  take  passage  up  the  river.  I  may  write  you  again, 
from  my  state-room  on  board.  J.  H.  x. 


Original. 
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BT  THE  AVTHOa  OF  "  TRB  BBOTHBRS,"  "GEOHWCLL,"  BTC. 

"Two  things  thers  b«  on  earth  that  ne'er  forget — 

A  woman !  and  a  dog ! — ^whero  once  their  love  is  set  !**— olo  ms. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  exterminating  fight  of 
Hastings.  The  banner  blessed  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
streamed  on  the  tainted  air,  iVom  the  same  hillock 
whence  the  Dragon  standard  of  the  Saxons  had  shone 
unconquercd  to  the  sun  of  ycster^ven !  Hard  by  was 
pitched  the  proud  pavilion  of  the  conqueror,  who,  after 
the  tremendous  strife  and  perilous  labors  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  reposed  himself  in  fearless  and  imtroubled 
confidence  upon  the  field  of  his  renown ;  secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  which  ho  was  destined  to  trans- 
mit to  his  posterity,  for  many  a  hundred  years,  by  the 
red  title  of  the  sword.  To  the  defeated  Saxons,  morning, 
however,  brought  but  a  renewal  of  those  miseries,  which, 
having  yesterday  commenced  with  the  first  victory  fA 
their  Norman  lords,  were  never  to  conclude  or  even  to 
relax,  until  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  rival  races 
should  leave  no  Normans  to  torment,  no  Saxons  to 
endure;  all  being  merged  at  last  into  one  general  name 
of  Eni^h,  and  by  their  union,  giving  origin  to  the  most 
powerful,  and  brave,  and  intellectual  people,  the  worid 
has  ever  looked  upon,  since  the  extinction  of  Rome's 
freedom.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
nothing  was  thought  of  by  the  victors,  save  how  to  rivet 
most  securely  on  the  necks  of  the  unhappy  natives,  their 
yoke  of  iron—- nothing  by  the  poor  subjugated  Saxons, 
but  how  to  escape  for  the  moment  the  unrelenting  massa- 
ere,  which  was  urged  far  and  wide,  by  the  remorseless 
conquerors,  throughout  the  devastated  country.  With 
the  defeat  of  Harold's  host,  all  national  hope  of  freedom 
was  at  once  lost  to  England— chough  to  a  man,  the 
English  population  were  brave  and  loyal,  and  devoted  to 
tfaetr  country's  rights— die  want  of  leaders— all  having 
perished  side  by  side  on  that  disastrous  field— of  combi- 
naciooy  without  yrlucb,  myriads  ve  but  dmt  in  the  icale 


against  the  force  of  one  united  handful-^rendered  them 
quite  unworthy  of  any  serious  fears,  and  even  of  conside- 
ration to  the  blood-thirsty  barons  of  the  invading  army. 
Over  the  whole  expanse  of  level  country,  which  might  be 
seen  from  the  slight  elevation  whereon  was  pitched  the 
camp  of  William,  on  every  side  might  be  descried  small 
parties  of  the  Norman  horse,  driving  in  with  their  bloody 
lances,  as  if  they  were  mere  cattle,  the  tuhappy  captives ; 
a  few  of  whom  they  now  began  to  spare,  not  from  the 
slightest  sentiment  of  mercy,  but  literally  that  their  armi 
were  weaiy  with  the  task  of  slaying,  although  their 
hearts  were  yet  insatiate  of  blood.  It  must  bo  taken 
now  into  consideration  by  those  who  listen  with  dismay 
and  wonder  to  the  accounts  of  pitiless  barbarity,  of  ruth- 
less indiscriminating  slaughter  on  the  pait  of  men,  whom 
they  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  bravoy 
indeed,  as  lions  in  the  field,  but  not  partaking  of  the 
lion's  nature  after  the  field  was  won— not  only  that  the 
seeds  of  enmity  had  long  been  sown  between  those  rival 
people,  but  that  the  deadly  cn^  of  hatred  had  grown 
up,  watered  abundantly  by  tears  and  blood  of  either,  and 
lastly,  that  the  fierce  fanatacism  of  religious  persecution 
^'as  added  to  the  natural  rancor  of  a  war  waged  for  the 
ends  of  conquest  or  extermination.  The  Saxon  nation, 
from  the  king  downward  to  the  meanest  serf,  who 
fought  beneath  his  banner,  or  buckled  on  the  arms  of 
liberty,  were  all  involved  under  the  common  bar  of  the 
pope's  interdict! — ^chey  were  accursed  of  God,  and 
handed  over  by  his  holy  church  to  the  kind  mercies  of 
the  secular  arm !  and,  therefore,  though  but  yesterday 
they  were  a  powerful  and  united  nation,  to-day  they  were 
but  a  vile  horde  of  scattered  outlaws,  whom  any  man 
might  slay  wherever  he  should  find  them,  whether  in 
arms  or  otherwise,  amenable  for  blood  neither  to  any 
mortal  jurisdiction,  nor  even  to  the  ultimate  tribunal  to 
which  ail  must  submit  hereafter,  unless  deprived  of  their 
appeal,  like  these  poor  fugitives,  by  excommunication 
from  the  pale  of  Christianity.  For  thirty  miles  around 
the  Norman  camp,  pillars  of  smoke  by  day,  continually 
streaming  upward  to  the  polluted  heaven,  and  the  red 
glare  of  nightly  conflagration  told  fatally  the  doom  of  many 
a  happy  home !  Neither  the  castle  nor  the  cottage  might 
preserve  their  male  inhabitants  firom  the  sword's  edge, 
their  females  from  more  barbarous  persecution !  Neither 
the  sacred  hearth  of  hospitality,  nor  the  more  sacred 
altars  of  God's  churches  might  protect  the  miserable 
fugitives'— neither  the  mail-shirt  of  the  man-at-aims,  nor 
the  monk's  frock  of  sei^  availed  against  the  thrust  of 
the  fierce  Norman  spear.  All  was  dismay  and  havooy 
such  as  the  land  wherein  those  hrarors  were  enacted,  hat 
never  witnessed  since,  through  many  a  follovring  age. 

High  noon  approached,  and  in  the  conqueror's  tent  a 
gorgeous  feast  was  spread-— <ho  red  wine  flowed  profusely, 
and  song  and  minstrelsy  arose  with  their  heart-soothing 
tones,  to  which  the  feeble  groans  of  dying  wretches  bore 
a  dread  burthen,  from  the  plain  whereon  they  still  lay 
struggling  in  their  great  agonies,  too  sorely  maimed  to 
live,  too  strong,  as  yet,  to  die.  But,  over  and  anon,  their 
wail  waxed  feebler  and  less  frequent ;  for  many  a  plun- 
derer was  on  foot,  licensed  to  ply  his  odious  calling  in 
the  fvlllight  of  day;  reaping  his  first,  if  not  his  rich- 
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Mt  booty,  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  daugfatered  foe- 
men.  Ill  fared  the  wretchesy  who  lay  there,  untended  by 
the  hand  of  love  or  mercy— "  Beonched  by  the  death- 
tfaint,  and  writhing  in  Tain  " — but  wo»e  fared  they,  who 
thowed  a  sign  of  life  to  the  rdentleM  robbera  of  the 
dead— for  then  the  da^gex^^alsely  called  that  of  mercy, 
was  the  dispenser  of  immediate  immortality.  The  con- 
qiinror  sat  at  his  triumphant  board,  and  barons  drank  his 
health.  "First  English  monarch,  of  the  pure  blood  of 
Normandy."  **  King  by  the  right  of  the  sword's  edge." 
**  Qreat,  glorions,  and  sublime  !"--yet  was  not  his  heart 
softened,  nor  was  his  bitter  hate  toward  the  unhappy 
prince  who  had  so  often  ridden  by  his  side  in  war,  and 
feasted  at  the  same  boaid  with  him  in  peace,  relinquished 
or  abated.  Even  while  the  feast  was  at  the  highest- 
while  every  heart  was  jocund  and  sublime,  a  trembling 
messenger  approached,  craving  on  bended  knee  permis- 
sion to  address  the  conqueror  and  King^-fbr  so  he  was 
already  schooled  by  brief  but  haid  experience  to  s^le  the 
devastator  of  his  country. 

"  Speak  out,  Dog  Saxon,"  cried  the  ferocious  prince— 
"  but  since  thou  must  speak,  see  that  thy  speech  be  brief, 
an'  thou  would'st  keep  thy  tongue  uncropped  thereafler !" 

"Great  Duke,  and  mighty,"  replied  the  trembling 
envoy,  "  I  bear  you  greeting  from  Elgitha,  herewhile  the 
noble  wife  of  Grodwin,  the  queenly  mother  of  our  late 
monarch — now,  as  she  bade  me  style  her,  the  humblest 
of  your  suppliants  and  slaves.  Of  your  great  nobleness 
and  mercy,  mighty  King,  she  sues  you,  that  you  will  grant 
her  the  poor  leave  to  search  amid  the  heaps  of  those  our 
Saxon  dead,  that  her  three  sons  may  at  least  lie  in  conse- 
crated earth — so  may  God  send  you  peace  and  glory 
here,  and  everiasting  happiness  hereafVer !" 

"  Hear  to  the  Saxon  slave !"  William  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing as  if  in  wonder  toward  his  nobles,  "hear  to  the  Saxon 
slave,  that  dares  to  speak  of  consecrated  earth,  and  of 
interment  for  the  accursed  body  of  that  most  perjured 
excommunicated  liar!  Hence!  tell  the  mother  of  the 
dead  dog,  whom  you  have  dared  to  style  your  King,  that 
for  the  intetxiicted  and  accursed  dead,  the  sands  of  the 
•ea-shore  are  but  too  good  a  sepulchre !" 

"  She  bade  me  proffer,  humbly  to  your  acceptance,  the 
weight  of  Harold's  body  in  pure  gold,"  faintly  gasped 
forth  the  terrified  and  cringing  messenger, "  so  you  would 
grant  her  that  permission!" 

"  Proffer  us  gold !— what  gold  t— or  whose  t  Know, 
villain,  all  the  gold  throughout  this  conquered  realm,  is 
ours !  Hence,  dog  and  outcast,  hence !  nor  presume  e'er 
again  to  come,  insultinir  us  by  proffering,  as  a  boon  to  our 
acceptance,  that  which  we  own  already,  by  the  most  inde- 
feasible and  ancient  right  of  conquest !  Said  I  not  well, 
knights,  vavasours,  and  nobles?" 

"  Well !  well !  and  nobly,"  answered  they,  one  and  all. 
"  The  land  is  ours— and  all  that  therein  is— their  dwel- 
lings, their  demesnes,  their  wealth,  whether  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  of  cattle — yea!  they  themselves  are  ours !  them- 
selves, their  sons,  their  daughters,  and  their  wives— our 
portion  and  inheritance,  to  be  our  slaves  for  ever !" 

"Begone!  yon  haye  our  answer,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  spumiog  him  with  his  foot,  "  and  hark  ye,  arbalast- 
men  and  archers,  if  any  Saxon  more  approach  ut  on  like 


emnd,  see  if  his  coat  of  skin  be  proof  against  die  quarrel 
of  the  shaft." 

And  once  again  the  feast  went  on— and  louder  rang  the 
reveliy,  and  fester  flew  the  wine-cup  round  the  tumuitu' 
ous  board !  All  day  the  banquet  lasted,  even  till  the 
dews  of  heaven  fell  on  that  fetal  field,  watered  sufficiently^ 
already,  by  the  rich  gore  of  many  a  noble  heart.  All 
dfley  the  banquet  lasted,  and  far  was  it  prolonged  into  the 
watches  of  the  night,  when,  rising  with  the  wine-cup  in 
his  hand, "  Nobles  and  barons,"  cried  the  Duke^"  friends^ 
comrades,  conquerotB— 4)ear  witness  to  my  vow !  Here, 
on  these  heights  of  Hastings,  and  more  especially  upon 
yon  mound  and  hillock,  where  God  gave  to  us  our  higb 
victory,  and  where  our  last  foe  fell;— There  vrill  I  raise  as 
abbey  to  His  eternal  praise  and  glory — richly  endowed, 
it  shall  be,  from  the  fint  fruits  of  this  our  land.  Battls, 
it  shall  be  called,  to  send  the  memory  of  this,  the  great 
and  singular  achievement  of  oiu*  race,  to  far  posterity^^ 
and,  by  the  splendor  of  our  God,  wine  shall  be  plentier 
among  the  monks  of  Battle,  than  virater  in  the  noblest  and 
the  richest  cloister  else,  search  the  worid  over !  This  do 
I  swear— so  may  God  aid,  who  hath  thus  far  assisted  us 
for  our  renown,  and  will  not  now  deny  bos  help,  when  it 
be  asked  for  hU  own  glory !" 

The  second  day  dawned  on  the  place  of  horror,  and 
not  a  Saxon  had  presumed,  since  the  intolerant  message 
of  the  Duke,  to  come  to  look  upon  his  dead !— Bat  now 
the  ground  was  needed,  whereon  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  abbey,  William  had  vowed  to  God.  The  ground  was 
needed ;  and  moreover,  the  foul  steam,  from  the  human 
shambles,  was  pestilential  on  the  winds  of  heaven— and 
now  by  trumpet  sound,  and  proclamation  through  the 
land,  the  Saxons  were  called  forth,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  and  seek  their  dead,  lest  the  health  of  the  conquer- 
ors should  suffer  from  the  pollution  they  themselves  had 
wrought.  Scarce  had  the  blast  sounded,  and  the  glad 
tidings  been  axmounoed  once  only,  ere  from  their  misera- 
ble shelters,  where  they  had  heided  with  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  from  wood,  morass,  and  cavern,  happy,  if 
there  they  might  escape  the  Norman  spear,  forth  crept 
the  relics  of  that  persecuted  race.  Old  men  and  matrons, 
with  hoary  heads,  and  steps  that  tottered  no  less  from 
the  effect  of  terror,  than  of  age— maidens,  and  youths, 
and  infants,  too  happy  to  obtain  permission  to  search 
amid  those  festering  heaps,  dabbling  their  hands  in  the 
corrupt  and  pestilential  gore  which  filled  each  nook  and 
hollow  of  the  dinted  soil,  so  they  might  bear  awi^,  and 
water  with  their  tears,  and  yield  to  consecnted  ground 
the  relics  of  those  brave  ones,  once  loved  so  fondly,  and 
now  so  bitterly  lamented.  It  was  toward  the  afiemoon 
of  that  same  day,  when  a  long  train  was  seen  approach* 
ing,  with  crucifix,  and  cros^,  and  oenser,  the  monks  of 
Waltham  abbaye— coming  to  offor  homage  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  tenantry  and  vassals,  to  him  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  king;  expressing  their  submis- 
sion to  the  high  will  of  the  Norman  pontiff,  justified,  as 
they  said,  and  proved  by  the  assertion  of  God's  judgment 
upon  the  hill  of  Hastings.  Highly  delighted  by  this 
absolute  submission,  the  first  he  had  received  from  any 
English  tongue,  the  conqueror  received  the  monks  with 
courtesy  and  iaTor,  gnnxiDg  them  high  immonities,  and 
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pramisizig  them  hee  protection,  and  tlie  unquetttoned 
tenor  of  their  broad  demesnes,  for  0Ter»     Nay !  after  he 
had  answered  their  address,  he  detained  two  of  their 
nmnber,  men  of  inteUigenoe*  as  with  his  wonted  quick^ 
ness  of  perception  he  instantly  discovered,  from  whom  to 
derive  information  as  to  the  nature  of  his  new-acquired 
country,  and  newly  conquered    subjects.      Osgad  and 
Ailric,  the  deputed  messengers  from  the  respected  prin- 
cipal of  their  community,  had  yet  a  farther  and  higher 
object  than  to  tender  their  submission  to  the  conqueror. 
Their  orders  were,  at  all  and  every  risk,  to  gain  permis- 
sion to  consign  the  corpse  of  their  late  King  and  founder 
to  the  earth,  previously  denied  to  him.     And  soon,  em- 
boldened by  Ae  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  much-<Lread- 
ed  Norman,  they  took  courage  to  approach  the  subject,  1 
knowing  it  interdicted  even  on  pain  of  death ;  and  to 
their  wonder  and  delight,  it  was  unhesitatingly  granted. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  third  day,  succeeding  that 
unparalleled  defeat  and  slaughter,  those  old  men  might 
be  seen  toiling  among  the  naked  carcasses,  disfigured, 
maimed,  and  festering  in  the  sun,  toiling  to  find  the  ob- 
ject of  their  devoted  veneration.     But  vain  were  all  their 
labon — vain  was  their  search,  even  when  they  catled  in 
the  aid  of  his  most  intimate    attendants,  ay,  of  the 
mother  that  had  borne  him !     The  corpses  of  his  breth- 
ren, Leofwyn  and  Gurth,  were  soon  discovered,  but  not 
one  eye,  even  of  those  who  had  most  dearly  loved  him, 
could  now  distinguish  the  maimed  features  of  the  King. 
At  last,  when  hope  itself  was  now  almost  extinct — some 
one  named  Edith,  Edith,  the  Swan-necked  I     She  had 
been  the  mistress,  years  ere  be  bad  been,  or  dreamed  of 
being  King,  to  the  brave  son  of  Godwin.     She  had  be- 
loved him  in  her  youth,  with  that  one,  single-minded, 
constant,  never-ending  love,  which  but  few,  even  of  her 
devoted  sex,  can  feel,  and  they  but  once,  and  for  one 
cherished  object.     Deserted  and  dishonored,  when  he  she 
loved  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  she  had  not  ceased 
from  her  true  adoration,  but  quitting  her  now  Joyless  home 
had  shared  her  heart  between  her  memories  and  her  God, 
in  the  sequestered  cloisters  of  the  nunnery  of  Croyland. 
More  days  elapsed,  ere  she  could  reach  the  fatal  spot, 
and  the  increased  corruption  denied  the  smallest  hope  of 
his  discovery— ^et,  from  the  moment  when  the  mission 
was  named  to  her,  she  expressed  her  full  and  confident 
conviction  that  she  could  recognize  that  loved  one,  so 
long  as  but  one  hair  remained  on  that  head,  she  had  once 
so  cherished !     It  was  night  when  she  arrived  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  once  more  they  set  out 
on  their  awful  duty.     "  Show  me  the  spot,"  she  said, 
"  where  the  last  warrior  fell ;"  and  she  was  led  to  the 
place  where  had  been  found  the  corpses  of  his  gallant 
brethren,  and  with  an  instinct  that  nothing  could  deceive, 
she  went  straight  to  the  corpse  of  Harold-— it  had  been 
turned  already  to  and  fro  many  times,  by  those  who 
■ought  it.     His  mother  had  looked  on  it,  and  pronounced 
it  not  her  son's,  but  that  devoted  heart  knew  it  at  once, 
and  broke  !     Whom  rank,  and  wealth,  and  honors  had 
divided,  defeat  and  death  made  one! — and  the  some 
grave  contained  the  cold  remains  of  Edith,  the  Swan- 
necked,  and  the  last  scion  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. B. 
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Oriff  insl. 
THE    SAILOR. 

BT  LTDIi.  B.   SIGOURNKTt 

Ho  I  dwellers  on  the  stable  land, 

Of  danger  what  know  ye, 
Like  us  who  boldly  brave  the  surge. 

Or  trust  the  treacherous  sea  7 
The  fair  trees  shade  you  from  the  sun— 

You  see  the  harvests  grow^ 
And  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  breeze 

When  the  first  roses  blow. 
While  high  amid  the  slippery  shroud, 

We  make  our  midnight  path, 
And  even  the  strongest  mast  is  bowed 

'Neath  the  wild  tempest's  wrath, 
Tou  slumber  on  your  couch  of  down, 

In  chambers  safe  and  warm- 
Lulled  only  to  a  deeper  dream 

By  the  descending  storm. 
But  yet  what  know  ye  of  the  joy 

That  lights  our  ocean-strife, 
When  on  its  way  our  gallant  baxk 

Rides  like  a  thing  of  life— 
When  gaily  toward  the  wished-for-port 

With  favoring  gale  we  stand— 
Or  first  your  misty  line  descry—* 

Hills  of  our  native  land ! 
But  yet  there's  peril  in  our  path. 

Beyond  the  wrecking  blast, 
A  peril  that  may  whelm  the  soul 

When  life's  short  voyage  is  past  ;-^ 
Send  us  your  Bibles  when  we  go 

To  dare  the  tlireatening  wave, 
Your  men  of  prayei^-to  teach  us  how 

To  meet  a  watery  grave. 
And  Saviour— thou,  whoso  foot  sublime 

The  foaming  soige  did  tread, 
Whoso  hand,  the  rush  disciple  drew. 

From  dftrknoss  and  the  dead. 
Oh,  be  our  aik,  when  floods  descend, 

When  thunders  shake  the  sphere*— 
Our  Ararat,  when  tempests  end 

And  the  green  earth  i^ipcars. 


Original. 
SONNET.  — TO    MISS 


Fair  to  the  youtliful,  inexperienced  eye. 

Her  paths  of  life  in  long,  perspective  seem; 
Unclouded  bends  above  the  azure  sky, 

And  years  roll  on  in  one  delicious  dream. 
Wouldstthou,  my  friend,  »t>cure  this  glorious  lot? 

By  myriads  sought,  who  fail,  alas,  to  find. 
Be  Truth  thy  guide  in  every  act  and  thought. 

Assisted  by  a  well-enlightened  mind. 
Then  though  the  fiice  of  nature  be  o'ercast— 

Though  nuhing  storms,  and  howling  winds  arise. 
Thine  inward  calm  shall  mock  the  angry  blast. 

And  mental  sunshine  gild  the  fivwning  skies. 
Bx  Truth  thy  guide,  till  life's  short  day  is  done. 
Its  joys  and  sorrows  past,  and  Heaven  is  won !         b. 
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OrigiBftl. 
PROGRESS  — A   THOUGHT. 

Oni;^  ARD  is  the  order  of  Nature !  It  is  written  on  the 
streams  as  they  flow,  and  the  planets  as  they  roll !  On- 
ynid  is  the  older  of  intelligence.  What  was  man— what 
IB  hef 

He  stood  upon  the  beautiful  eerth|  a  savage.  The 
mighty  energies  and  attributes  of  his  spiritual  nature 
were  enclosed  within  him,  for  time  had  not  unlocked  the 
casket.  The  perceptions  of  his  senses  were  his  guides 
of  thought.  The  howl  of  the  wind  through  the  branches 
of  the  forest,  had  to  him,  for  he  could  not  trace  the  sound, 
a  mysterious  agency ;  and  in  the  quivering  of  the  leaves, 
he  recognized  the  finger  of  a  God !  The  blue  concave 
above  him  ¥rasa  mighty  and  solid  arch  ;  and  he  saw  the 
light  and  felt  the  heat  of  the  great  ball  of  fire  that  came 
up  on  the  one  side,  and  went  down  on  the  other,  and 
there  he  worshipped !  There  was  a  spirit  in  the  consum- 
ing fire  that  bunied  upon  his  hearthstone.  The  thunder 
came ;  and  the  thunder  was  the  rolling  of  the  chariot 
wheels  of  offended  deities,  and  the  lightning  the  dreadful 
weapon  of  their  wrath — and  he  knelt  before  the  altars  he 
had  roai«l  to  the  invisible  Gods  beyond  the  wonderful 
aich  that  spanned  his  sight.  He  stood  by  the  outstretch- 
ing waters ;  and  it  was  the  might  of  dread  and  adorable 
spirits  that  lifted  the  huge  waves,  till  their  white-capped 
crests  seemed  to  dash  agaimt  the  sky,  while  the  twinkling 
stars  were  the  lamps  of  Heaven  ? 

What  is  man  t  A  portion  of  Time  has  mingled  with 
Eternity,  and  the  casket  is  unlocked.  Man  rides  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  his  minister.  He  hears 
its  howl,  and  sees  the  quivering  of  the  leaves,  and  smiles, 
unmoved,  at  his  triumph.  Like  a  scroll  hath  he  rolled 
back  that  blue  concave,  and  surveyed,  with  mental  vision, 
the  far  reaches  of  infinity.  He  hath  measured  the  light 
ond  the  boat,  and  he  tcUeth  of  that  great  ball  of  fire, 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  on  its  majestic 
round.  The  consuming  fire  obeyeth  his  command ;  and 
there  is  to  him  a  pleasure  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  for  he  knoweth  them.  He 
carcereth  on  the  roaring  waves;  and  those  twinkling 
stars  are,  indeed,  the  lamps  of  Heaven ;  for  they  are  like 
that  great  ball  of  fire,  though  hx^^^  removed,  and 
light  the  Universe !  H.  F.  H. 


Original. 
TO   THE    WIDOWED. 

BT  AKH   8.  8TCPHEHS. 

MovRN  on !  for  she  who  died  in  her  bright  youth, 
Was  worUiy  of  thy  tears ;  ay,  mourn  and  weep ; 
It  is  thy  right,  thou  man  of  riven  heart. 
And  shall  we  say  to  thee  who  knew  her  love 
In  all  the  plenitude  of  its  first  wealths- 
Lived  on  her  smile,  and  treastned  every  look 
As  some  rich  gem  from  out  her  pure  heart's  mine— ' 
Whose  very  soul  was  wreathed  in  love  to  hers— 
To  thee,  her  husband,  shall  we  say— not  mourn  f 
Not  mourn  thy  wife— th<3  mother  of  thy  babes  ? 


It  were  as  well  to  bid  the  mighty  sea 
Curb  in  the  sweep  of  the  eternal  waves ; 
To  tear  a  mountain  firom  its  rocky  base. 
And  bid  it  centre  in  the  brooding  sky ; 
To  check  the  torrent  as  it  thunders  on, 
And  force  its  heaving  waters  to  their  fennt, 
Or  to  work  aught  that  never  yet  was  done 
As  once  to  hush  the  bleeding  spirit's  wail. 
Can  we  force  back  complainings  of  the  heart. 
When  all  her  strings  by  agony  are  torn  7 
When  every  pulse  is  throbbing  out  its  woe. 
And  garnered  hopes  are  crushed  like  trampled  flowers. 
Never  to  blossom  in  the  soul  again  f 
Say,  can  vre  smother  down  the  voice  of  grief? 
If  so,  'twould  gather  up  its  silent  strength 
And  break  the  heart  which  stayed  its  passage  forth. 
Weep  on,  I  say,  thy  soul  hath  need  of  tears ! 
They  are  the  dew — the  rain-drops  of  the  soul— 
A  blessing  rescued  by  die  hand  of  pain 
To  raise  the  crushed  aflections  of  the  heart. 
Think  ye,  God  gives  capacities  for  joy. 
With  nerves  that  tremble  to  the  touch  of  woe, 
And  then  breaks  off  affection's  sacred  wills- 
Rends  all  the  cords  that  bind  Love's  treasure  in^ 
Tears  out  the  idol  firom  its  holy  shrine, 
Forbidding  man  to  mourn  7     It  is  not  so ! 
To  cleanse  the  soul  from  all  its  earthly  dross. 
He  sends  affliction— draws  the  spirit  on 
To  bear  its  load  ail  humbly  to  His  throne, 
And  by  deep  anguish  purifies  the  heart. 

Mourn  on,  I  say !  but  not  as  those  that  mourn 
Without  the  gloiy  of  a  blessed  hope. 
Think  on  the  dead  as  when  a  fair  young  bride 
Proudly  ye  bore  her  from  her  mother's  arms. 
To  cheer  with  all  her  loveliness  thy  home ! 
Think  of  the  holy  bliss  that  dyed  her  cheek 
And  brooded  like  a  spirit  in  her  eye 
When  first  she  saw  her  infant  in  thy  arms, 
And  heard  thee  in  the  fulness  of  thy  joy 
Thank  the  Most  High  that  thou  wast  made  a  sire. 
Remember  ail  her  fortitude  in  pain, 
The  open  hand  that  always  unseen  gave; 
The  gentle  sympathies  that  warmed  her  heart ; 
How  like  a  pulse  that  ever  beau  to  bless. 
Her  presence  was  in  aU  thy  weaxy  hours ; 
Remember  all,  and  with  a  firm  belief. 
Sanctioned  most  strongly  by  a  blameless  life, 
Feel  that  her  soul  is  happy  with  her  Grod, 
Embalmed,  ethereal,  holy  with  His  love; 
Full  of  a  melody  too  rich  for  earth. 
And  breathing  praise,  as  flowers  their  odor  shed. 
Know,  too,  that  when  in  Paradise  ye  meet. 
The  joy  her  earthly  life  has  been  to  thee— 
Compared  to  that  eternal  banquet  there — 
Will  be  but  as  a  glow-worm  to  the  stars, 
Or  as  the  glimmer  of  a  pearly  lamp 
To  the  broad  glory  of  Jehovah's  throne. 
Know  that  affections  granted  by  our  God, 
To  bind  Ids  creatures  in  sweet  imion  hero, 
Will  be  the  essence  of  a  Heavenly  life — 
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The  vital  ipttrk  exhaled  from  out  our  hearti, 
As  otto  rifled  from  the  blaated  rose. 
Love  strengtbBned  here,  and  purified  by  death, 
With  Him  will  iatue  forth  in  gushing  strength. 
As  some  high  fountain  from  a  ciystal  rock. 
And  mingling  love  of  saints  with  lore  to  God, 
lYill  be  of  immortality  the  joy. 

Affection  is  the  Deity's  best  gift— 
The  brightest  star  that  blazes  on  his  crown, 
And  flashes  its  refulgence  to  the  earth. 
Would  He  take  bock  the  birthright  of  the  heart-* 
Divest  the  spirit  of  its  Heavenly  light, 
Yet  shorn  aadbeamless  call  it  to  his  feet  7 
Ah,  no— the  love  that  blesses  us  on  earth. 
Refined  and  pure,  vrill  cling  to  us  on  high. 
Here,  vre  but  taste  the  sparkling  fountain  head : 
Tker»t  the  broad  ocean  of  eternal  Uiss 
Expends  and  undulates  as  time  sweeps  on, 
Ito  bosom  rainbow-tiiited  with  the  smiles 
Of  happy  spirits,  bathing  in  its  waves. 
The  love  which  links  us  here  will  ever  bind ; 
Death  has  no  power  o'er  the  immortal  soul, 
Nor  can  from  thine  his  icy  fingers  steal 
One  attribute  to  cheer  his  darksome  love. 
It  is  a  solemn  and  a  mighty  thought— 
Life,  life,  eternal,  endless,  endless  life ! 

It  may  be  fiuu^,  but  bow  oft  the  soul 
Feels  as  if  holding  converBO  with  the  dead! 
An  awful  consciousness  that  they  are  near 
Thrills  to  the  heart,  and  holding  eveiy  nerve 
With  a  most  fiMifhl  hand,  convinces  us 
Almost  that  it  is  so. 

This  thought  is  iweetl 
Perchance,  in  pi^  now,  the  new-made  saint 
Bends  o*er  the  beings  of  her  earthly  love- 
Hears  the  sad  beatings  of  her  husband's  hoaft    ■ 
Sees  how  it  swells  while  gazing  on  her  babes, 
With  throbbing  brow,  and  eyes  that  dimly  see 
In  their  sweet  faces,  features  of  his  wife. 
A  guardian  angel,  bending  o'er  her  babes  ! 
The  thought  is  beautiful  1     And  does  she  know 
The  chastened  grief  of  all  her  tearful  fnends  ? 
Perchance ;  but  then,  with  clear,  unclouded  eye, 
Which  comprehends  what  death  alone  can  tell, 
She  knows  'tis  good  that  they  are  called  to  mourn ; 
And  folding  up  her  wings  of  spirit  light, 
Bows  meekly  to  Jehovah  for  his  grace. 
Sweet  saint,  if  firom  thy  bright,  eternal  home, 
Thy  spirit  may  commune  with  fnends  on  eaith, 
Oh,  breathe  some  comfort  to  the  breaking  hearts 
Thy  death  has  made  so  desolate  and  dark. 


CHANGE. 


Though  flowers  may  gladden  our  path  to-day, 

When  to-morrow  we  come,  they  are  passed  away ; 

And  the  cheerful  smile,  and  the  rosy  hue, 

From  the  cheek  of  beauty  have  faded  too ; 

And  our  gentle  whispers  no  more  impart 

A  feeling  of  joy  to  her  youthful  heart.— mrs.  kmbvkt. 


Original 
THE   GALE. 

BT  MAAO   C.  PRAT. 

Thi  shore  and  sea  spread  far  in  light 

Beneath  the  Autumn  sun ; 
The  shore  was  e'en  a  blessed  sight. 

The  waves  were  all  as  one— 
Not  a  thing  was  there  which  appeared  nol  bright, 

'Twas  a  scene  no  soul  oould  shim. 

That  mom  a  ship  made  sail  for  sea, 

And  friends  beheld  it  go 
Out  of  the  bay    how  silently'* 

How  noisdessly  and  slow ! 
Not  a  heart  but  bent  in  iu  prayer  the  knee 

That  a  prosperous  breeze  would  blow. 

But  soon  the  sun  in  haze  was  veiled. 

The  earth  and  sky  were  dark. 
And  all  the  watchers'  faces  paled. 

With  fear's  discolored  mark : 
And  the  prayers  were  said  for  the  souk  that  sailed 

In  that  noble,  sea-bound  bark. 

The  wind  blew  strong  and  very  fast, 

Then  came  a  rainy  mist. 
And  the  huge  sea  to  mountains  cast. 

With  wrathful  voices  liissed ; 
And  the  landsmen  stood  in  their  fear  aghast. 

When  they  saw  the  whirlwinds  twist. 

The  gale  swept  on,  a  maddened  thing. 

The  night,  advancing,  grew 
Darker  and  darker  'neath  the  wing 

Of  thunders  as  they  flew, 
And  the  sky  was  torn  by  the  Tiightning  King, 

With  his  bolts  of  fiery  blue. 

All  night—the  life-long  night,  the  cries 

Of  mortals  in  distress 
Seemed  in  the  cloudy  blasts  to  rise. 

With  moans  of  helplessness. 
And  the  horrid  shrieks  and  the  pain-franght  sighs 

Of  the  souls  no  voice  could  bless. 

And  when  the  daylight  broke  once  more, 

The  sun  in  glory  came, 
And  shed  upon  the  wreck-strewed  shore 

Its  precious,  golden  flame. 
Buttheship!    The  ocean  iu  firagments  bore, 

And  on  one  was  found  its  name ! 


Otid  finely  compares  a  broken  fortune  to  a  fiUlin|^ 
column;  the  lower  it  sinks,  th^  greater  weight  it  is 
obliged  to  sustain.  Thus,  wben  man's  circumstanees 
are  such  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  borrow,  he  finds 
numbers  willing  to  lend  him;  but  should  his  wants  be 
such  that  he  sues  for  a  trifle,  it  is  two  to  onewheUier  he 
may  be  trusted  with  the  smallest  sum. 


BEAUTY,    WIT,    AND    GOLD, 


BONO  BY 


MADAME  VBSTBIS, 


THE    MUSIC    BY    JOSEPH    PHILIP    KNIGHT 
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ALLEGRETTO. 
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n         her    bow'r      a        wid    -  ow  dwelt,  At  her    feet      three    loren  knelt; 
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Each    a  -  dor'd  the        widow    much,  Each        es  *  say'd  her  heart    to    touch ; 
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BEAUTY,    WIT    ANDOOLD. 
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One        had  wit,        and       one  had        goldi 


One      was        cast    in        beauty's   mould, 
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Guess,  which  was      it    won    the  prtaee?        Tongue,      or  purse,    or    handsome    eyes? 
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First  began  the  handsome  man^ 
Peeping  proudly  o*er  her  &n, 
Red  his  lips,  and  white  his  skio, 
Could  such  beauty  fail  to  win  T 
Then  stepped  forth  the  man  of  gold. 
Cash  he  counted,  coin  he  told ; 
Wealth  the  burthen  of  the  tale, 
Could  such  ^Iden  projects  fiul  7 


Then  the  man  of  wit  and  sense, 
Woo'd  her  with  his  eloquence. 
Now  she  heaxd  him  with  a  sigh, 
Then  she  blushed  scarce  knowing  why, 
Then  she  smil'd  to  hear  him  speak, 
Then  a  tear  was  on  her  cheek ; 
Beau^  Tanish,  gold  depart, 
Wit  hath  won  the  widow's  hearts 
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OriyiBftl. 
VISITING-CARDS. 

<*  The  pMt 
With  Time'f  dim  witchery  around  it  caet, 
BtMia  on  the  tleopleM  nMinory.'* 

I HATX  opened  this  litde  treasure-box  of  loved  names, 
each  a  sweet  or  bitter  link  in  the  chain  of  memory. 
They  are  but  paper—bits  of  pretty,  ornamental  paste- 
board, yet  what  a  worid  of  associations  do  they  open. 
How  does  my  heart  leap  or  stand  still,  as  I  raise  each 
from  the  repository  which,  in  three  years,  has  not  been 
opened.  My  fancy  cheats  me,  for  as  I  unclose  this  little 
box,  my  room  seems  filled  with  familiar  fiices— ^oung, 
happy  &ces,  that  I  once  looked  on  and  loved.  The  delu- 
sion is  over ;  I  am  alone,  ay,  alone.  I  have  no  friends 
such  as  Uiey  were,  and  shall  never  have  again— never. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  this  pile,  as  if  to  win  me  from  my 
lonely  tfaoughu,  is  the  name  of  my  dearest  friend  *,  how 
delightful  are  all  the  associations  connected  with  it — how 
like  herself  are  the  delicate  Italian  letters.  I  can  almost 
see  her  taper  fingers  forming  the  slight  rose-wreath  that 
circles  them,  so  delicate  and  lightly  touched,  that  a  fairy 
might  have  pencilled  it.  What  a  pretty  link  this  little 
card  is  in  a  chain  of  remembrances !  Who  would  think 
that  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes  while  looking  upon 
itf  Yet,  why  should  I  not  weep?  We  are  parted, 
probably,  for  ever.  I  loved  hor,  and  she  loved  me— I 
think  she  did.  And  there  is  not  betv^een  earthly  things, 
love  more  holy  (maternal  love  excepted)  than  that  which 
one  woman  bears  another.  There  is  a  magnanimity  in 
it  which  raises  it  above  all  other  kinds  of  friendship— ct 
fireedom  firom  selfishness  that  exalts  it  above  common 
attachments.  If  there  is  a  character  in  writing,  this  is 
characteristic  very— for  she  was  the  purest  and  most 
delicate  of  beautiful  things— one  that  you  could  gaze 
upon  without  speaking,  till  your  heart  brimmed  with 
pleasurable  emotions.  She  was  one  that  a  woman  might 
point  out  with  exultation  as  a  specimen  of  her  sex.  It  is 
strange  how  some  hearts  will  live  surrounded  by  evil,  and 
yet  remain  luicontaminated,  and  even  ignorant  of  its  exis- 
tence. Isabella's  soul  was  one  of  these ;  it  lived  among 
the  evil  and  the  good,  like  a  pure  spring  welling  up  its 
own  bright  waters,  unmindfiil  of,  and  untainted  by  the 
stagnant  pools  around  it.  Three  years  ago,  Isaiiella 
was  a  young,  lovely  girl.  She  is  a  Wife  and  a  mother 
now;  what  a  beautiful  change  must  have  been  there. 
Love  to  her  would  be  like  sunbeams  to  the  water-lily, 
expanding  its  beauty,  and  rendering  its  puri^  brilliant. 
A  sweet  picture  she  would  make,  as  she  is  now  mirrored 
in  my  mind,  with  her  dark  hair  parted  from  her  forehead, 
her  Grecian  face  lighted  up  with  maternal  love,  bending 
over  that  little  cradle,  and  her  dark,  contented  eyes 
dwelling  on  the  infiuit  within.  Dear  Isabella!  how  I 
love  her. 

This  large  enamelled  card,  vrith  its  gilt  border  and  ito 
graceful  running  hand,  comes  next.  My  heart  aches,  as 
I  look  upon  it,  for  it  is  a  relic  of  the  dead— of  one  whose 
inheritance  of  genius  was  too  much  for  his  vigor.  Am- 
bition— literary  ambition— cost  him  his  life.  I  never 
saw  a  handsomer  mouth  and  chin  than  his ;  there  was 
something  so  very  chaste  and  spiritual  in  the  expression ; 


but  his  eyes  were  too  bright  and  laige.  It  smibs  as  if 
his  thou^ts  were  consuning  him  with  tfaoir  own  bril- 
liaacy.  His  forehead  was  white,  and  veiy  Ugh,  arebiiy 
out  till  it  became  too  heavy  and  fbll  of  intellect  to  har^ 
monize  with  the  lower  part  of  the  fiioe.  I  never  saw  an 
old  man  with  a  fopahead  Uke  that.  Death  loves  such 
brows  and  sets  bos  signet  on  them  eariy.  The  souls  of 
those  that  possess  them,  seem  to  prey  upon  the  bodiy, 
consuming  it  gradually,  till  a  slight  shock  proves  a  deatb- 
bolt.  Such  a  one  was  he  who  lef^  me  this  card.  In 
his  twen^-third  year,  the  fire  of  genius  vras  tamed  i^Nia 
his  heart  in  disappointment,  and  he  died. 

I  have  said  he  vras  aihbitious.  He  had  just  engagad 
in  his  first  literary  enterprise,  a  monthly  magazine.  The 
first  number  came  out,  written  almost  entirely  by  hint- 
self,  full  of  promise  and  beauty.  Critios  landed,  die 
worid  approved,  but  few  subscribed.  The  puhlisher 
became  discouraged— would  not  consent  to  lisk  money 
in  the  establishment  of  the  woric,  and  it  never  reached 
its  second  number.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  poor  J. 
He  had  quafied  one  intoioffaring  draught  of  praise,  and 
his  soul  tfahrsted  for  another;  but  the  fountain  vms  blocked 
up,  as  he  thought,  for  ever.  He  had  ascended  one  step 
on  the  ladder  of  fame— had  been  hurled  back  vrith  a  sud- 
den violence ;  and  his  spirit  was  crushed  in  the  fall.  I 
saw  him  two  months  after  the  failure  of  his  vrork ;  and  in 
a  low,  but  very  svreet  voice,  he  told  me  ho  shottld  not 
live  many  days.  Even  while  he  was  saying  it,  there  was 
a  melancholy  smile  on  his  lips,  like  the  moonlight  on  n 
bruised  flower.  He  extended  his  hand,  and  it  was  thin 
and  pale,  Uke  that  of  a  sick  infant.  He  said  truth,  poor 
fellow.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Why  did  this  card  thus 
present  itself  f    I  vras  sad  etxNigh  without  it.   i.  ▲.  i. 


Original. 
FAREWELL   TO   WINTER. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Winter,  thy  triumph  is  o'er 
Thou  vrilt  chain  up  the  fountains  and  streamlets  no  more ; 
The  cascades  aro  bursting  their  pent-prisons  free, 
And  mimicing  echo  replies  to  their  glee. 

None  mourn  thy  departure,  for  close  at  thy  heels. 
Young  Spring,  her  light  footsteps  of  veidure  reveals ; 
And  bright  little  songsters  are  singing  her  praise. 
While  valley  and  woodland  resound  with  their  lays. 

The  earth  is  rejoicing  to  see  thee  depart, 
As  Spring's  gentle  zephyrs,  are  touching  her  heart; 
And  sweet  valley-lillies  peep  out  from  their  beds, 
Still  modestly  drooping  their  delicate  heads. 

'Tis  a  season  of  joy— every  bird,  tree  and  flower. 
In  soul-cheering  harmony,  welcomes  the  hour. 
When  Flora's  fair  nurslings  aro  fanned  into  bloom. 
By  the  breath  which  is  sealing,  grey  Winter,  thy  doom. 

Then  ftrewell  to  Winter,  as  off  and  afar. 
He  drives  on  the  storm-vrinds,  his  icicled  car; 
For  where  late  his  withering  sceptre  has  been. 
His  blossom-crowned  daughter  shall  reign  o'er  the  scene. 
NnhHamtn,  s.  a.  f. 
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THEATRICALS. 

Paex^— Mr.  Hunblin'a  en^mf  ement  tinee  ImC  month,  hM  re- 
TiTed  *•  Ernut  Maitrm9er§,**  Mn.  8h«w  beiiif  ea^mf  ed,  alto, 
to  play  JUe*  Dwml  in  it  Witli  this  array  of  norelty  and 
talent,  the  theatre  haa  been  adraneing  in  proeperity,  when,  per- 
haps, had  the  Mme  talent  merely  been  enf  af  od  upon  the  tUn- 
dard  playa  in  the  languafe,  the  house  would  have  been  desert- 
ed. The  pvbHe  have  only  themselrea  to  blame  for  the  reign  of 
melo-drama-  they  like  it  or  they  would  not  haTe  it 

Eruut  MaHraver§  i»  an  unnatural  play— but  it  is  AiII  of  inci- 
dent and  situation,  which  seem  to  make  up  for  all  other  de6- 
cleneee,  and  these  are  well  managed  in  themseWes.  Mr. 
HambUn  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  acted  well  throughout  but  there 
•MBed  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  performers  to 
fire  effect  to  their  portion  of  the  business  indeed,  them  was 
culpable  negligence  very  Tiaible  throughout 

Mr.  HambUn  and  Mrs.  Shaw  have  also  appeared  in  Bcrtrem, 
a  tragedy  by  the  celebrated  Maturin,  which  la  seldom  played. 
Mrs.  81iaw*s  conception  of  Imogine  was  truly  excellent  and,  if 
she  failed,  it  was  in  portraying  the  awAil  power  of  the  charac- 
ter, for  it  is  truly  too  sombre,  throughout  for  so  succeasfol 
A  pupil  in  Thalia's  schooL  Mr.  Hamblin's  £srtr«n,  we  rank 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  he  recited  the 
annexed  passage : — 

"  Thou  tremblest  lest  I  curse  thee— 4remble  not— 
Though  thou  liast  made  me,  woman,  very  wretched— 
Though  thou  hast  made  me— but  I  will  not  curse  thee- 
HesLT  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  heart — 
That  heart  which  thou  hast  broken,  not  his  foes  !^— 
Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  foil  scope  be  on  thee— 
Till  thou  shall  feel  and  sicken  at  their  hollownes^- 
May  he  thou'st  wed  be  kind  and  generous  to  thee. 
Till  thy  wrung  heart  stabbed  by  his  noble  fondness, 
Writhe  in  detesting  consciousness  of  falsehood — 
May  thy  babe's  smile  speak  daggers  to  that  mother 
Who  cannot  love  the  father  of  her  child. 
And  in  the  bricht  blase  of  the  fesul  hall, 
When  vassals  kneel,  and  kindred  smile  around  thest 
May  ruined  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  in  thine  ear 
Joy  to  the  proud  dame  of  St  Aidobrand — 
While  his  cold  corpse  doth  bleach  beneath  her  towers.** 

Throughout  he  sustained  himself  in  a  manner  highly  effective, 
stamping  himself  as  an  artist  of  great  excellence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slomon  commenced  an  engagement  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  former  is  a  comedian,  the  latter  ex- 
cels in  tragedy,  Mrs.  Sloman  opened  in  PaaiiiM,  in  Bulwer's 
Zdidf  of  LffonM.  Her  personation  of  the  character  was  rich 
in  points  wholly  new  to  the  audience— points  which  evinced 
great  ability  and  judgment  She  is  peculiarly  forcible  in  pas- 
sionate passages,  seeming  to  throw  her  whole  soul  into  the 
character  which  she  is  representing.  Although  we  have  seen 
Penltas  personated  by  several  eminent  actresses,  we  have  seldom 
been  touched  by  the  delineation  of  the  character  to  such  an 
extent  as  when  we  saw  it  in  the  picture  by  Mrs.  Sloman. 

This  lady  has  likewise  appeared  in  Southern's  **  Fatal  Mar- 
riage,** personating  Isabella  with  a  degree  of  force  and  pathos 
quite  uncommon.  Mrs.  Sloman's  s^le  is  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
~4iold  and  commanding,  bat  as  personal  beauty  is  more  admired 
by  the  multitude  than  the  charms  of  intellect,  wo  suppose  the 
lady  win  foil  to  create  any  great  lenaation  in  the  theatrical 
world. 

Mr.  Sloman  ia  a  very  clever  low-comedian.  Hia  style  is  quiet, 
but  rich  In  humor  and  point    We  have  been  delighted  with 


The  engagement  of  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  has  intro- 
duced opera  at  this  house ;  and  we  think  that  the  manager  will 
find  the  plan  a  good  one. 

Madame  Lecomte  and  Mona.  Martin  are,  abo^  engaged,  and 
from  all  that  we  can  ascertain,  the  season  will  terminate  with 
brilliancy,  and  with  profit  to  the  manager. 

Natiomal. — ^This  theatre,  since  our  last,  has  continued  to 
prove  fashionable,  and  the  audiences  have  generally  been  large. 
The  chief  novelties  have  been  the  production  of  a  new  play, 
by  the  author  of*'Bianc«  Viaconti,**  and  the  Complimentaxy 


I  Benefit  to  the  manager,  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkation  for  Loa- 
don,  whither  be  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  aecuring  aeveral 
popular  artists  for  the  coming  season. 

*'  Tortesa,  the  Usurer,"  was  the  title  of  the  new  play,  and 
Mr.  Wallack  personated  the  hero,  it  being  his  first  appearaneo 
on  the  stage  for  many  months.  His  performance  of  the  charae* 
ter  was  replete  with  tact  discrimination  and  power,  and  tha 
artist  won  a  new  laurel  by  the  effort  The  character  unites 
great  sarcasm  with  good-humor,  and  is  excellently  well  drawn 
in  eytty  respect  The  play  is  one  of  which  the  author  may  bo 
proud— and  sets  a  seal  upon  his  well-earned  reputation,  which 
is  not  to  be  removed.  The  other  important  characters  aro 
AngtUtt  I§abtUa  and  Z^^a,  which  were  severally  represented 
by  Mr.  Conner,  Miss  Monier  and  Mrs.  Sefton  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilitiosb  All  these  parts  have  prominent  situations  ia 
the  play,  and  the  plot  ia  principally  confined  to  theae  and 
Tortesa.  The  play  has  proved  very  popular,  and  has  been  per- 
formed for  two  weeks  to  large  audiences.  The  scenery,  dresses 
and  properties  were  excellent  and  the  author  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  receiving  such  liberal  treatment  from  the  manager. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  celebrated  low-comedian,  has  passed  through 
a  short  engagement  appearing  in  several  of  his  fovorite  char- 
acters. He  is  one  of  the  best  actors  in  his  line,  in  the  country, 
and  we  desire  to  see  him  permanently  settled  in  this  city,  where 
he  will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

The  vocalists  have  been  engaged  at  this  establishment  nnd 
are  to  bring  forward  several  operas  which  are  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  They  will,  probably,  conclude  the  season, 
when  the  roof  of  the  theatre  is  to  be  raised  that  another  row  of 
boxes  may  be  erected. 

Mr.  Wallack  will  rotum  from  England,  and  will  endeavor  to 
bring  with  him  Messrs  Kean  and  Vandenhoff,  Miss  Vandenhoff, 
and  other  performers  of  acknowledged  eminence. 

BowcET. — This  extensive  theatrical  establishment  is  comple> 
ted.  It  has  been  erected  In  an  almost  incredibly  short  period 
of  time,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  built  and  finished  in  every 
department 

The  edifice  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  theatre  ; 
on  ground  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  seventy-five  fiset  wide, 
extending  to  Elizabedi  Street  fl«m  the  Bowery.  The  front  of 
the  theatre  has  a  magnificent  aspect  which  renders  it  as  impos- 
ing as  that  of  any  other  public  building  in  the  city.  Four  mas- 
sive, fluted  columns,  with  rich  friezes,  rise  above  seven  marble 
stops  which  lead  to  the  main  entrance.  The  capitals  are  mod- 
elled from  those  of  an  Athenian  temple,  and  are  very  splendid, 
while  the  other  ornaments  are  in  fine  keeping,  and  are  admira- 
bly calculated  to  satisfy  the  best  taste. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  edifice,  are  the  cntrancea 
to  the  pit  and  gallery,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  entrance 
to  the  boxes.  Attached  to  the  second  tier  saloon,  is  a  balcony 
of  excellent  construction,  which  will  prove  a  pleasant  with- 
drmwtng-placo  in  the  summer  season,  for  those  who  wish  to 
lounge  between  the  acts. 

The  lobbies  are  ^tensive,  and  the  shape  of  the  boxes  of  the 
most  approved  form.  The  depth  ftt>m  the  boxes  to  the  stago 
is  fifty-two  feelr-the  width,  thirty-nine  foot  The  pit  will  hold 
eight  hundred  spectetors  very  oooveniently.  The  orchestra  ia 
so  eonstrocted  as  to  give  the  leader  a  view  of  all  the  musicians, 
thus  rendering  his  task  leas  severe  than  it  would  be  in  an  ordl- 
narily-ehaped  one.  There  are  twelve  private  boxes,  elegantly 
fitted  up  with  dnp^ry  and  other  appointments.  There  are 
four  tiers,  the  gallery  forming  a  portion  of  the  upper  one,  tho 
wh<rfe  so  extensive,  as  to  seat  three  thousand  persona,  and  yet 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  spectotora,  forthest  renwved 
ftt>m  the  stage,  to  hear  with  distinctness. 

The  stage  is  eighty-five  feet  deep,  and  seventy-one  wide,  the 
breadth  of  the  curtain  thirty-two  feet  and  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  can  be  thrown  open  in  the  production  of  spectacles. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  are  by  one  of  the  best  artiste 
in  the  country — an  American,  Mr.  J.  Lehr— and  are  highly  cred- 
itable to  his  taste  and  judgment  A  delicate  green  forms  the 
ground  work — the  dome  representing  the  congregation  of  tha 
Mnaea,  etc    Wroatha  of  oak  and  laurel,  arabesque,  in  ponelsr 
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wKh  gilt  mouldingv,  are  on  the  lower  tier— the  emu  of  the  dif* 
ferent  atatu  on  the  second  end  third — and  the  fourth  bears  the 
portraits  of  American  heroes  and  statesmen.  The  proscenium 
IB  Terjr  lofty,  haYing  for  a  deTice,  in  the  centre,  the  Phoenix 
rising  f^m  the  flames,  emblematical  of  the  theatre ;  and  on 
either  side,  medallion  portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin* 
Above  the  stage  doors  are  devices,  significant  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  the  arms  of  the  state  and  city.  The  walls  of  the 
boxes  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  when  the  theatre  is  lighted  by 
the  handsomely-constructed  chandeliers  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, the  building  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  house  in  the 
country,  either  in  elegance  or  adaptation  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  LB  intended. 

The  manager  of  the  theatre  has,  we  learn,  exerted  himself,  in 
eonnection  with  melo-dramatic  performances,  to  bring  forward 
the  best  plays  in  the  language,  with  a  force  in  the  cast  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  estabUshmenL 

Franklin.— The  legitimate  drama  has  been  introduced  at 
this  theatre  with  good  effecL  Many  comedies  and  tragedies,  by 
the  best  dramatists,  have  been  produced  with  groat  care,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  found  so  attractive  as  to  in- 
duce the  manager  to  devote  bis  attention  more  closely,  in  fUtttre» 
to  their  representation. 


LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Pascal.  Bkuno  :  Lea  if  Blamehard. — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
«me  which  contains  two  stories,  the  one  which  constitutes  the 
title,  a  story  of  Sicily,  and  the  other,  "  The  Atonement."  The 
first  is  edited  by,  and  the  latter  from  the  pen  of  Theodore  Hook 
— a  name  which  always  is  a  guarantee  for  something  racy  and 
sparkling.  Pascal  Brano  is  a  translation  from  a  paper  by 
Alexander  Dumas,  and  is  fUU  of  varied  interest.  From  tho 
moment  the  reader  commences  the  story,  his  attention  is  fixed 
and  his  mind  absorbed  nntU  the  end.  **  The  Atonement  **  is  a 
fitting  mate  for  the  other,  although  of  a  different  kind.  The 
character  of  Eeliione  is  powerAiUy  drawn,  and  exhibits  the 
pencil  of  a  master-hand.  A  richer  volume  than  this,  for  the 
lovers  of  fiction,  is  seldom  published. — The  OarvUli. 

Sketches  by  Box. — ^These  are  publuhed  in  numbers,  and 
are  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Persons  who  are  pleased  with 
the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  find 
these  sketches  published  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 

Horace  Vernon  ;  or  Fashionable  Lite  :  Lea  If  Blanchard. 

Although  this  novel  will  bo  read  with  avidity,  we  think  it  a 

production  of  only  transient  worth.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
weU  filled  out,  while  those  that  are  merely  sketched,  are  attrac- 
tive.   Fashionable  life  b  well  depicted  in  these  pages. 

The  Poetic  Wreath:  Zea  4r  Blanchard. — Collections  of 
poetry  have  been  very  frequently  published  within  a  few 
years,  but  we  have  seldom  seen  a  work  of  the  kind  more  taste- 
fhl  in  every  respect,  than  this.  The  selections  have  been  judi- 
ciously made,  and  the  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
The  extracts,  however,  are  taken  entirely  from  English  poets. 

Nicholas  Nicklbbt,  N&  zxl,  by  "  Bat :"  Lea  4*  Bla$uJkard. 
—The  publishers  continue  to  issue  the  nwnbefs  of  this  work 
with  creditable  despatch,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work, 
we  learn,  creates  a  prompt  salew— TAs  CarviUa. 

Public  and  Private  Economy  :  Harper  if  SratAersw— This 
little  work,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  is  formed  of  sketches  of 
observations  made  in  England,  in  1836,  although  the  title  seems 
to  indicate  it  to  be  an  essay.  It  is  filled  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  summer  reading. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia  :  Carey  if  Bart — When  we  announce 
to  our  readers  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  tho  author  of  these 
two  elegant  volumes,  we  have  said  enough  to  ensure  for  them  a 
reading.  He  who  reads  the  book  once,  however,  will  not  be 
contented.  It  will  charm  him  so  that  he  will  read  it  over  and 
over,  and  always  with  renewed  delight  The  prose  of  Landor 
is  as  delicate  and  easy  as  that  of  any  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage--a  fine  model  for  young  writers. 


The  American  Job  Killer.  With  humorous  illustrations  t 
Carey  if  Hart — ^This  is  a  collection  of  American  witticisms 
from  the  newspapers.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  good  thiBfs 
published  in  so  good  a  style. 

The  Idler  in  Italy,  fty  the  OomteM  of  BUarin^tatt  i  Oaref 
if  HairU— Thin  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  tha 
season.  While  it  gives  us  fine  descriptions  of  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  their  environs,  it  introduces  us  to  many  distinguished  char- 
acters, with  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  become  acquainted,  even 
through  the  medium  of  printed  pages.  We  think  the  work 
will  have  a  rapid  sale. 

Impressions  or  Travel  :  Jokn  S,  Taylor.— This  is  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  travels  in  Petnea,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  celebrated  French  dramatisL  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  lady  of  this  city.  The  work  is  well  printed,  and  we  have 
read  a  large  portion  of  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  are  among  the  most  thrilling  which  we  have 
ever  read.  The  account  of  the  time  passed  in  "  The  Bewilder- 
ing valley,"  is  drawn  with  a  vividness  actually  enchanting.  Th« 
whole  forms  a  delicious  treat  for  the  reader. 

Hits  at  the  Times:  By  O.  P.  Morrie^-^Thia  is  a  collae- 
tioo  of  humorous  sketches  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mirror 
within  a  few  years,  and  forms  a  duodecimo  volum»^whlcfa  Is 
beautifully  printed,  and  also,  happily  illustrated  by  Johnston. 
"The  Frenchman  and  the  Water  Lots"  Is  among  the  best 
sketches  in  the  book,  and  is  a  very  good  hit  at  the  mania  for 
speculation,  two  or  three  years  ago  so  common  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Cabinet  Minister,  by  the  aaUhar  of  **  T%e  Heir  of 
Seboood." — ^This  work  will  find  readers  without  the  aid  of  news- 
papers or  periodicals.  Its  merit  is  of  an  uncommon  kind,  and  so 
is  that  of  adl  the  works  of  the  same  lady.  There  is  a  liveliness 
in  her  scenes  which  gives  a  reality  to  every  thing  which  is  de- 
scribed, that  not  only  pleases  the  reader,  but  actually  forces 
him  to  become  interested.  The  fkults  are  many,  but  they  are 
such  as  readers  generally  care  little  about. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

To  Subscribers. — ^Another  volume  of  the  "  Companion  "  is 
commenced  with  this  number.  It  is  printed  on  new  type,  and 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  render  it  in  all  other  respects 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  We  think  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
the  past  for  an  assurance  that  wo  shall  go  on  improving,  without 
holding  out  any  promises  whatsoever. 

As  we  are  opening  new  books,  and  are  transferring  tho 
names  of  subscribers,  we  trust  those  who  are  indebted  to  us, 
will  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  remit,  at  once,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  due  firom  them  severally,  and  save  them  and  us 
much  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble  by  their  promptness. 

Annelli's  Exhibition  of  Paintings.— Mr.  Annelli  has  thrown 
open  the  gallery  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street  and  Broad- 
way, to  the  public,  having  arranged  therein  a  large  number  of 
his  paintings.  They  are  daily  commanding  the  admiration  of 
visitors,  and  fory  deservedly  s(v  We  have  sat  for  several 
hours  in  contemplation  of  the  various  subjects  which  he  haa 
handled,  and  most  willingly  add  our  feeble  praise  to  that  of  the 
many  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  who  have  eulogised  his  works. 

Mr.  Annelli  is  one  of  the  best  painters  in  the  country,  and 
were  we  inclined  to  employ  an  artist  to  do  a  piece  of  painting 
with  great  excellence,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  Mok  Mr. 
Annelli's  aid,  for  his  pencil  is  a  rare  one. 

NiBLo's  Garden* — ^As  a  place  for  amusement,  this  garden  is 
to  be  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  the  coun- 
try. A  new  theatre  for  operatic  ballets  has  been  erected  in 
the  garden,  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar artists  have  been  engaged  to  carry  forward  the  design  of  the 
proprietor.  The  old  saloon  is  to  be  constantly  occupied  by  the 
Ravel  family,  having  boon  fitted  up  with  a  view  to  this  now 
arrangement  in  a  neat  and  commodious  manner.  We  have  no 
doubt,  that,  with  these  alterations,  the  garden  will  become  a 
principal  attraction  during  the  summer  months,  both  for  stran- 
gers and  citizens. 
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NEW -YORK,    JUNE,    1839. 


"NOW   WESTLIN   WIN'S." 

The  plate  which  our  engraver  has  executed  for  the 
emhellishment  of  the  magazine  this  month,  was  designed 
for  an  illustration  of  the  following  beautiful  song,  by  Rob- 
ert Bums — 

Now  westlin  win's,  and  slaughtering  guns, 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 

Amangtfae  blooming  heather: 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  ftirmer ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitless  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lovely  dells ; 

The  sooiing  hem  the  fountains : 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel-bush  o'crhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ewry  kind,  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  (be  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine. 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away!  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murdering  cry, 

The  fluttering,  goiy  pinion. 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading  green  and  yellow : 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature— 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

Well  gently  waJk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I'D  gnsp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  howl  love  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flowers, 

Nor  autmnn  to  the  fiinner, 
So  dear  can  be  aa  thou  to  me. 

My  &ir,  my  lovely  charmer! 

The  song  was  one  of  the  eariy  productions  of  the  poet's 
muse,  and  the  lady  immortalized  in  it,  one  of  his  early 
heroines,  one  who  allowed  him  to  be  a  lover  for  a  few 
months,  and  then,  as  he  in  one  of  his  letters  expresses 
himself,  having  pledged  her  sou]  to  meet  him  in  the  field 
of  matrimony,  jilted  him  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
mortification. 

▼01.  xi.-^ 


Original. 
HOPE. 

BT   PARK  BBNJAHIff. 

Hops  never  leaves  the  human  beart'*- 

She  sheds  a  ray  beneath  the  plume 
Of  sable  Death,  will  not  depart ; 

But,  like  a  moonbeam  throitgh  the  gloom 
Where  storm-clouds  thicken,  breaks  and  shines, 

So  that  the  gazer,  lost  and  lone, 
Joys  that,  beyond  those  dark  confines, 

A  purer,  brighter  orb  is  known. 

Man  is  immortal !     Hope  reveals 

The  solemn  truth ;  or  why  should  we 
Loi^  for  the  home  that  Time  conceals 

In  some  blest  clime  beyond  the  sea  7 
The  billows  dash — Life's  fragile  bark 

Reels  to  the  shock,  yet  on  we  sail ; 
Hope  is  our  pilot,  bids  us  marie 

The  beacon's  blaze,  nor  heed  the  gale ! 

There  are  no  terrors  for  the  braast 

Of  him  whom  Hope  sustains  and  cheers— 
And,  though  her  promises  are  best 

To  merry  minds  and  youthful  years, 
Still,  when  sustained  by  virtue,  Age 

Woos  her  mild  solace,  soft  she  breathes 
Amid  the  white  locks  of  the  sage. 

And  rose-httds,  in  his  chaplet,  wreathes. 

The  sweet  consoler !    I  have  seen 

Her  spirit  in  a  form  of  earth— 
A  simple  gu*l  she  seemed,  with  mien 

Of  pensive  grace  and  tender  mirth. 
She  gently  oped  a  hovel-door, 

And  lo !  a  broad,  rich  beam  of  Hght 
Poured  in,  and  all  the  dark  before 

Became,  like  her,  serenely  bright! 

I  saw  a  dungeon.     Chained  and  worn 

With  anguish,  lay  a  brave,  strong  man : 
He  fought  for  Freedom,  and  was  boroa 

Away,  while  blood  in  torrents  ran 
From  hearts,  whose  loes  a  nation  wept:—- 

Hope  came  at  length,  like  his  own  child. 
And  whispered  that  Oppression  slept-— 

The  pcitriot  stood  erect  and  smiled  2 

Best  boon  of  Heaven,  she  visits  all— 

But  most  with  grief  prefers  to  dwell ; 
She  flashes  swift  through  crowded  hall. 

And  loiters  long  in  lonesome  cell. 
Ideal  nymph !  thou*Tt  all  to  me. 

Sister  and  bride  and  angel,  too— 
Say !  is  there  one  on  earth  like  thee. 

So  gentle,  constant,  fond  and  true ! 
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Orif  inftl. 
THE  PLAY  AND  THE  AFTERPIECE. 

BT  MRS.  EMMA  C.   EMBVRT. 

<*  This  wide  and  univeraal  thoAtre 

Present*  more  woAil  paf  eents  than  the  scene 

Wherein  they  pUy  in."— MiAKsrEAKB. 

Therk  is  probably  no  species  of  funusement  so  dan- 
gerously attractive  to  a  young  and  imaginative  person,  as 
the  theatre.  A  frivolous  mind  finds  it  merely  a  fashiona- 
ble way  of  dissipating  time,  but  to  the  character  of  which 
I  speak,  it  is  a  sort  of  fiiiry  land-— «n  anchanted  garden, 
and  the  dusky  slave  of  the  lamp,  by  whose  agency  so 
lovely  a  spot  was  created,  is  quite  forgotten  while  the 
eye  and  fancy  run  riot  amid  its  pleasures.  Who  can 
have  forgotten  her  visits  in  early  life  to  the  scene  of  such 
BOtcery—the  strange  delight  with  which  she  gazed  on 
the  brilliant  dress-circle,  and  the  feeling  almost  of  awe 
with  which  she  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of  human 
faces  that  rolled  beneath  her  in  the  pit  7  Who  can  have 
forgotten  the  impatient  longing  with  which  she  watched 
the  mystic  green  curtain,  even  as  the  Egyptian  novice, 
in  olden  time,  gazed  on  the  dark  veil  which  concealed 
the  burning  glories  of  the  mysterious  Isis — ^tho  breath- 
less anticipation  when  that  curtain  slowly  began  to  rise 
— «nd  the  pleasant  shiver  that  ran  through  her  frame  as 
she  felt  the  rush  of  cold  air  from  behind  the  scenes  while 
her  eye  was  suddenly  filled  with  the  mimic  splendor  of 
the  stage.  And  who  does  not  also  remember  the  utter 
prostration  of  all  mental  and  bodily  strength  that  followed 
this  strong  excitement?  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
with  others,  but  I  have  certamly  been  sensible  of  as  much 
&tigue  resulting  from  the  enjoyment  of  fine  acting,  as 
from  severe  mental  labor,  or  unwonted  physical  exertion. 
Perhaps,  had  I  been  a  habitual  attendant  on  the  theatre, 
my  feelings  would  have  become  hackneyed  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  such  powerful  impressions.  But  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  resort  to  it  as  a  mere  pastime.  I 
never  went  unless  to  witness  such  historical  skill  as  could 
afford  me  intellectual  gratification,  and  I  have  generally 
returned  completely  overcome  with  lassitude — the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  great  excitement.  That  such  impres- 
eions  may  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  weak-minded, 
is  without  doubt,  and  an  instance  now  occurs  to  me, 
which  seems  to  me  worth  noticing. 

Josephine  Beauvilliers  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
an  old  French  merchant,  who,  having  made  his  fortune 
in  this  country,  was  content  to  remain  here  to  spend  it. 
His  children  were  all  mairied  except  Josephine,  and  his 
time  was  now  dividwl  between  his  counting-room,  his 
dinner-table,  and  the  tp€ctacle,  upon  which  the  family 
were  regular  atsfendants.  Josephine  had  been  highly, 
but  not  judiciously  educated.  Every  thing  connected 
with  the  imagination,  she  learn<kl  with  difficulty,  and, 
according  to  the  prevailing  system,  she  was  taught  those 
ihingB  best  which  she  learned  most  easily.  She  had 
none  of  the  volatile  spirit  of  coquetry  which  generally 
distinguishes  her  country-women,  but  its  place  was  sup- 
plied by  what  was  still  worse— sfn^'men/.  She  left 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  a  person  of  exceed- 
ing beauty— a  head  full  of  the  romance  of  a  novel-reader, 


and  a  heart  thrilling  with  **  vague  dreams,  as  yet  no  object 
knowing."  Her  intellectual  faculties  were  given  up 
entirely  to  the  mastery  of  imagination,  and  in  all  practi- 
cal manners  she  was  a  mere  child. 

Josephine  had  never  visited  the  theatre  until  afler  she 
left  school,  and  it  had,  therefore,  all  the  charm  of  novel^. 
But  to  a  mind  like  hers,  it  scarcely  required  any  addi- 
tional recommendation.  Night  after  night,  her  stately 
form,  sparkling  with  jewels,  might  be  seen  in  the  box 
immediately  opposite  the  stage ;— ^ight  after  night  did 
she  watch  with  unabated  excitement  the  progress  of  the 
mimic  epitome  of  life,  scarcely  drawing  breath  except 
when  the  curtain  fell  before  the  brilliant  scene.  She 
knew  it  was  an  illusion,  but  she  wished  not  to  be  awa- 
kened to  the  realities  of  a  sober-suited  world,  when  she 
could  thus  dwell  amid  the  splendors  of  regal  state  in  the 
fairy  land  of  the  drama.  The  actors  in  that  bright  scene, 
were  objects  of  her  special  reverence.  She  envied  while 
she  almost  worshipped  the  queen  of  tragedy,  sweeping  in 
jewelled  robes  across  the  narrow  limits  of  her  transient 
kingdom,  and  the  suffering  or  triumphant  hero  seemed  to 
her  mad  fancy  a  model  of  all  that  could  ennoble  humanity. 
There  was  no  one  who  could  share  her  enthusiasm  suffi- 
ciently to  awaken  her  from  her  delusion.  When  wo 
feel  that  there  is  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings,  we  dis- 
trust our  friends*  power  of  judging  accurately  of  their 
tendency,  and  Josephine  well  knew,  that  to  all  her  family, 
the  theatre  was  mei^ly  a  place  of  amusement.  There 
was  none  to  feel  its  excitement  with  her,  and,  while 
sharing  her  pleasures,  explain  to  her  the  dangers  of  their 
unbridled  indulgence.  When  gazing  with  delight  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenic  hall,  there  was  no  one  to  destroy  her 
illusion  by  pointing  out  (as  I  knew  once  done)  the  can- 
dle-box on  which  its  frame-work  was  resting;  and  the 
journal  which  discloses  the  fact  that  the  finest  actress  of 
modern  times  may  utter  a  coarse  '  aside '  in  the  midst 
of  the  exquisite  breathings  of  Juliet's  passionate  tender- 
ness had  not  then  awakened  from  their  dream  those 
whom  her  magic  had  entranced.  To  Josephine,  all  was 
for  a  time,  reality,  and  the  stage-lights  seemed  to  her  the 
boundaries  of  all  that  was  beautiful  on  earth. 

This  dream  of  youth  would  probably  haVe  been  quite 
forgotten  in  the  more  absorbing  fancies  of  womanhood, 
had  not  Josephine  unfortunately  learned  to  combine 
them  in  a  vision  dangerous  to  her  peace,  but  dazzling  to 
her  imagination.  Among  the  inferior  actors,  was  one 
distinguished  less  for  his  histrionic  powers  than  for  his 
fine  person.  Tovrering  above  all  his  companions  in 
height,  with  a  figure  cast  in  the  mould  of  perfect  symme- 
try, and  a  face  of  dark  beauty,  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a 
smile  that  disclosed  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  Rodolph 
Fitzgerald  was  certainly  a  most  noble-looking  man. 
Decked  with  the  trappings  of  his  profession,  he  realized 
the  idea  of  a  paladin  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  a  preux 
chevcUier  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  His  voice  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  his  singing  exquisite.  A  walking 
gentleman — or  a  minstrel,  he  could  personate  admirably. 
He  did  not  quite  fail,  even  when  filling  the  part  of  regal 
dignity,  but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  any  thing  that 
required  talent  or  memory.  Josephine,  with  all  her  pas- 
sion for  the  theatre,  was  no  Judge  of  good  acting.    She 
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Ind  early  ■inglad  oat  Ae  handsome  actor  at  tlie  object 
of  her  notioe.  She  marked  the  gnce  of  hu  atdtudesy 
aad  listened  to  the  clear  rich  tones  of  his  Toice,  until  she 
foigot  all  others,  in  her  absorbed  attention  to  him.  She 
sometimes  wondered  that  he  did  not  fill  more  prominent 
characters,  but  it  nerer  occnrred  to  her  that,  notwith- 
standing fab  surpassing  beauty,  his  total  incapacity  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  author,  must  for  ever  keep  him 
in  the  ranks  as  a  subaltern.  To  see  him  elsewhere  than 
on  the  stage,  she  neyer  dreamed,  and  she  could  scarcely 
account  to  herself  for  the  feeKng  which  induced  her  to 
use  her  influence  with  her  father,  to  procure  a  stage-box. 
She  was  sensible  to  a  new  and  delicious  tremor  of  plea- 
sure when  she  found  herself  so  near  the  object  of  her 
passionate  admiration.  Her  color  went  and  came,  her 
heart  beat  thick,  and  her  pulse  quickened  when  she 
listened  to  his  love-making  or  flippant  stage-compliments, 
as  if  they  had  been  really  addressed  to  herself. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  handsome  actor  noticed  his 
young  admirer.  There  is  nodnng  so  quick-sighted  as 
vanity;  even  envy  is  puxbltiid  compared  with  it,  and 
Rodolph  FitEgerald  was  at  no  loss  to  determine  the  foil 
value  of  her  absorbed  attention  to  his  merits.  It  hap- 
pened, somehow  or  other,  that  it  now  became  necessary 
for  him  to  walk  always  to  the  left  side  of  the  staf^e,  and 
his  soft  words  and  tender  looks  generally  glided  past  his 
mimic  ladye-love,  and  found  their  way  into  the  box  which 
Josephine  occupied.  At  first  she  could  not  believe  the 
possibility  of  such  happiness,  but  when  she  could  no 
longer  doubt,  the  deluded  girl  actually  bedowcd  her  pil- 
low with  tears  of  grateful  joy.  She  paused  not  to  inquire 
what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  wild  passion.  "  I 
shall  never  see  him  except  on  the  stage— I  injure  no  one 
but  mvself  by  thin  hopeless  devotion,  and  I  will  bury  the 
secret  in  my  own  heart  till  it  brings  me  to  the  grave." 
Such  was  the  sophistry  of  passion  in  a  mind  whose 
romance  was  indoed  an  "opium-dream.**  Josephine 
continued  mght  after  night  to  ga2e  upon  his  noble  form- 
to  watch  for  the  soft  glance  of  his  speaking  eye,  and  to 
Hsten  for  the  melting  tones  of  his  exquisite  voice,  careless 
that  she  was  imbibing  a  poison  fatal  to  her  peace. 

Fitzgerald  was  not  insensible  to  the  undisguisctd  admi- 
ration of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  his  attention  towards  her 
was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  information  that  she  was 
a  rich  heiress.  Iiet  me  do  him  the  justice,  however,  to 
state  that  motives  of  self-interest  were  least  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  looked  upon  her  superb  beauty.  He 
was  one  whom  nature  had  intended  for  better  things,  but 
early  dissipation  and  wayward  habits,  had  marked  out 
for  him  a  course  of  Kfe,  flattering  to  his  baser  foelings, 
and  utterly  subversive  of  his  few  good  impulses.  He  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  the  passion  of  the  ill-judging 
Josephine  to  evaporate  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  iash- 
ionable  life.  He  wrote  to  her,  and  contrived  to  have 
the  letter  conveyed  to  her  dressing-table.  Her  imagina- 
tion had  already  invested  him  with  all  the  attributes  that 
adorned  the  heroes  of  the  Minerva  press,  end  this  pas- 
sionate epistle  was  not  calculatad  to  diminish  such  exal- 
ted ideas.  lu  inflated  style— iu  ardent  epithets — its 
pompous  expressions  of  devotion  were  peculiarly  fascina- 
ting to  a  girl  whoie  taita  had  been  perverted,  and  whose  t 


fancy  had  been  heated  by  the  wretched  trash  which  then 
degraded  the  name  of  novel !  Joy  and  shame  struggled 
for  mastery  in  her  heart,  but  principle  was  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  passion,  and  Josephine  went  to 
the  theatre  that  night  with  a  billet  pinned  in  the  folds  of 
her  mouckoir.  As  the  curtain  fell,  the  handkerchief 
dropped  from  her  haxid,  and  fell  almost  at  Fidgerald's 
feet.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  handkerchief  was  handed 
into  the  box,  and  she  felt  sure  of  the  safe^  of  her  missive. 
Her  answer  had  been,  as  she  thought,  cold  and  finbidding, 
but  she  had  antwered,  and  Fitzgerald  was  quite  satisfied 
to  wail  the  result.  He  proceeded  cautiottsly  at  first,  but 
Josephine  soon  learned  to  lot^  for  a  letter  under  hsr 
uulet-cttsfaion  every  night,  and  seldom  did  she  repair  to 
the  scene  of  her  enchantment  without  a  similar  love- 
token  concealed  about  her  person.  Step  by  step  she 
proceeded  in  her  infetuation,  until  she  found  herself  on 
the  verge  of  an  elopement  with  a  man  of  whose  private 
character  she  knew  nothing^-^whom  she  had  never  seen 
except  in  the  maskingi-tire  of  a  stage-hero— and  of  whose 
real  name,  even  she  was  utterly  ignorant. 

Perfai^  Josephine  would  have  been  less  hasty  in  her 
resohition  to  quit  her  father's  protection,  had  not  her 
romantic  iam^  conjured  up  an  ideal  persecution  to 
affiight  her.  Her  cousin  Antonifr  arrived  finom  Paris 
with  an  avowed  determination  to  win  her  regard,  if  possi- 
ble, and  she  well  knew  her  femily  fevored  his  suit.  Her 
imagination  immediately  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a 
tyrannical  fetherand  cruel  mother,  bent  upon  effecting  a 
marriage  which  her  soul  abhorred.  It  is  true,  Antonie 
was  young,  good-looking,  and  agreeable,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  be  an  especial  c^ject  of  aversion ;  it  is  also  true 
that  her  indulgent  parents  never  dreamed  of  foreiqg  hsr 
incfinarions,  but  Josephine  was  little  accustomed  to 
calculate  probabiKties.  Her  lover,  made  acquainted 
vrith  her  ill-gro«nded  fears,  took  advantage  of  them  to 
propose  an  inunediaie  elopement,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she 
consented. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  only  time  that  Fits- 
gerald  could  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of  his  laborious 
profession,  that  Josephine  left  her  fatiiw's  bouse  to  meet 
her  lover.  He  had  always  appeared  to  her  imagination 
in  the  glittering  costume  of  the  theatre,  iind  when  she 
beheld  his  gracefol  form  cased  in  a  snnff'-colored  frock 
coat,  and  fine  throat  concealed  beneath  the  leveiUnf 
black  stock,  her  first  feeling  was  one  (^  extreme  disap- 
pointment. Pouring  out  a  thousand  ardent  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  Fitzgerald  led  her  to  the  car- 
riage which  was  in  waiting,  and  then — when  for  tiie  first 
time  she  found  hei*self  in  company  with  him— ^he  learned 
that  she  was  about  wedding  herself  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
poor  and  nameless  adventurer,  for  tiie  very  designation 
by  which  she  had  known  him,  was  as  theatrical  as  his 
profession.  Whether  she  felt  any  misgivings  at  that 
moment,  it  is  in  vain  to  surmise.  She  had  now  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  and  she  found  herself  in  tiie  presence  of 
the  clergyman,  who  was  to  unite  tiiem  before  she  had 
recovered  from  her  bewilderment.  But  much  as  she 
fancied  herself  in  love  vrith  Rodolph  Fitzgerald,  she 
absolutely  started  with  dismay  when,  as  the  ceremony 
proceeded,  he  was  addressed  and  responded  to  the  name 
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of  Ichabod  Jenkins !  For  a  moment^  every  Unng  wm 
foigotten  in  the  horror  of  becoming  Mrs.  Ichabod  Jen- 
kins, and  she  could  no  longer  disguise  from  benelf  the 
Act,  that  an  hoar's  interooarse  had  stripped  him  of  many 
of  the  attributes  -vrith  which  her  fancy  had  decorated 
him> 

Josephine's  iint  care,  after  her  marriage,  was  to  write 
to  her  kind  old  father,  taking  care,  however,  to  sign  her 
name  Fitzgerald,  and  not  Jenkins.  He  answered  her 
with  a  French  version  of  the  old  proverb — "  as  you  make 
your  bed,  so  you  must  lie  in  it,"  and  enclosing  a  check 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  bade  her  farewell  for  ever.  She 
was  yet  too  much  under  the  excitement  of  passion  to 
regret  this  as  deeply  as  she  afterwards  learned  to  deplore 
it,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  an  outcast  from  her 
famify,  scarcely  cost  her  a  pang.  Like  too  many  of  her 
temperament,  she  had  cherished  a  sickly  sensibility  to 
the  entire  neglect  of  all  the  social  affecdgns,  and  she  was 
socm  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  folly. 

Josephine  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of 
money.  She  had  always  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
without  ever  inquiring  into  the  sources  whence  it  was 
derived,  and  she  had  not  the  least  conception  of  the 
straits  to  which  pover^  could  reduce  people.  She 
was  therefore  quite  surprised  when  her  husband  informed 
her  that  it  would  be  neoessaiy  for  them  to  remove  to 
humbler  lodgings,  at  least,  until  her  &ther  relented.  Her 
ideas  of  love  in  a  cottage  included— a  romantic  abode 
on  the  banks  of  a  purling  stream,  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers, whose  spontaneous  growth  spared  all  the  labor  of 
cultivation,  and  finxits  that  fell  ripe  at  her  feet  in  all  sea- 
•ODS  of  the  year.  But  on  the  internal  arrangements  of 
that  oottago— the  daily  routine  oi  breakfasting,  diniog 
and  supping,  she  had  never  virasted  a  thought.  How 
then  could  she  bring  herself  to  superintend  the  household 
aflbirs  in  a  miserahla  suite  of  dingy  apaitments,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  -—-^  street?  Poor  Josephine 
—she  knew  no  more  .of  domestic  duties  than  on  in&nt, 
and  those  httle  offices  of  kindness  and  attention  which 
so  naturally  and  gracefully  come  under  the  province  of  a 
wife,  were  to  her  the  bitterest  and  most  humilating  tasks. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  gentlemanly  than 
Fitzgerald's  appearance  on  the  stage,  yet  he  viinis,  in  fact, 
a  man  of  coarse  habits,  and  vulgar  propoasities.  He 
ftsflumi^  the  manners  akng  with  the  costume  of  his  part, 
but  the  actual  man  was  a  very  different  individual ;  the 
smoky  lamp  that  lighted  up  the  scene,  was  not  more 
unlike  the  noonday  sun.  His  apartments  were  constantly 
filled  with  such  associates  as  usually  attend  a  man  of 
Buch  habits— ^nen  like  himself,  who  liad  wasted  their 
substance  in  riotous  living,  and  now  fed  on  the  husks 
which  society  mi^ht  afford  them.  Josephine  found  her- 
self the  centre  of  attraction  to  many  who  had  once  been 
the  objects  of  her  admiratioD,  but  her  heart  sickened  with 
disgust  OS  she  saw  how  little  these  votaries  of  excitement 
flBsembled  the  characters  they  personated.  There  were 
some  noble  exceptions,  it  is  true — ^men  who  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  poetry  of  their  own  natures,  and 
whose  lives  were  as  exemplary  as  their  powers  of  expres- 
sing passion  were  surpassing,  but  they  rarely  mingled  in 
the  incongruous  assemblage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 


abode  of  so  inferior  a  man  as  Fitzgerald,  and  Josephine 
found  to  her  sorrow,  that  few,  very  few,  could  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  influence  of  a  {Mofession  whose  very  success 
depended  upon  continued  excitement.  Alas!  she  had 
paid  deariy  for  the  in&tuation.  She  had  exchanged  the 
refinements  of  elegant  society  for  the  coarse  .)Ottity  of 
vicious  indulgence— the  hcrnie  of  luxuxy  for  the  abode  of 
pinching  penury — and  the  tenderness  of  parents  for  the 
love  of  a  husband  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  purity 
of  heart,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Josophuie,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  little  native 
strength  of  character  to  contend  with  difficulties.  She 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  disappointment ;  her  tem- 
per became  soured,  her  manners  harsh,  and  in  her  hu»- 
band's  opinion,  nothing  but  her  beau^  remained.  He 
had  been  no  less  disappointed  than  his  wife,  though  his 
dreams  had  been  of  a  more  worldly  nature.  He  bad 
hoped  her  fiuher  would  soon  relent  towards  his  &vorite 
child,  and  day  after  day  he  vainly  expected  for  her  a 
recall  to  the  paternal  roof.  When,  however,  her  frther 
still  continued  inexorable,  after  the  l^ise  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  Josephine  had  become  the  mother  of 
a  sickly  little  girl,  he  determined  to  make  her  beauty 
profitable  since  her  fortune  was  beyond  his  grasp. 

Gradually — ^fbr  he  anticipated  her  repugnance— he 
unfolded  to  her  a  scheme  which  he  had  been  secretly 
maturing.  He  spoke  of  her  beauty,  her  talents,  her  mu- 
sical skilly  and  finally  proposed  that  she  should  try  her 
fortune  on  the  stage.  Her  answer  was  calm,  but  a  tragedy 
queen  would  have  given  her  crown  for  such  a  tone  of 
suppressed  feeling  as  that  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
**  Bring  back  the  fancies  you  created  <Mily  to  destroys— 
restore  the  illusions  of  my  blighted  youth,  and  gladly  will 
I  enter  a  place  I  once  deemed  a  £niry  land  of  bliss ;  but 
tell  me  not  now  of  the  theatre.  I  have  been  behind  the 
aoenos — ^I  have  beheld  the  ccfarso  machinery  that  produ- 
ces what  I  once  thought  magic  beauty,  and  now  I  would 
take  my  little  one  in  my  arms  and  walk  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  rather  .than  tread  the  boards 
of  that  vile  place,  and  be  as  you  have  been—- a  personi- 
fied lie!" 

Enraged  at  her  determined  refusal,  her  husband  be- 
came more  and  more  morose.  His  recourse  to  the 
excitements  of  strong  drink  became  more  frequent,  and 
at  length,  one  day  he  so  far  foi^ot  his  manhood  as  to 
strike  her  a  heavy  blow.  She  rose  fi-om  the  floor,  and 
gazing  at  him  a  moment  as  if  bewildered,  slowly  left  the 
room.  Ho  repented  of  his  violence  the  moment  it  1ms 
committed,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  humili- 
ation of  acknowledging  it,  and  another  hour  was  con- 
sumed over  his  bottle,  before  he  sought  his  injured  wife. 
She  was  no  where  to  be  found !  The  babe  also  had  dis- 
appeored,  and  after  a  considerttble  search,  he  learned 
from  a  boy  who  attended  a  shop  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  liad  passed  some  time  before  with 
her  child  in  her  arms.  Alarmed  at  these  tidings,  her 
husband  sought  her  in  all  directions,  but  she  had  wan- 
dered beyond  his  reach,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his 
place  upon  the  stage  that  night,  while  his  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish  and  remorse. 
Three  days  oAcrwards,  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
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annt,  was  teea  ntdag  on  th»  iitepe  of  a  church  in  the 
iqyper  part  of  tho  city.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold,  and  both  mother  and  child  were  thinly  clad.  A 
charitable  old  lady  brought  them  into  her  house,  and  then 
found  to  her  horror,  that  the  child  was  dead,  and  frozen 
stiff,  while  the  mother  was  a  quiet,  melancholy  lunatic. 
The  commissioners  of  the  almshoose  ordered  the  burial 
of  the  in&nt,  and  transiiened  the  unhappy  Josephine  to 
the  asylum  for  the  insane.  Fitzgerald  heard  the  story 
just  as  he  was  dressiBg  to  personate  a  minstrel,  in  which 
character  he  was  to  sing  a  new  song.  He  appeared 
pale,  and  hk  Iqis  quivered  as  he  attempted  to  utter  the 
Botes.  But  he  had  too  often  played  a  part  to  fail  now. 
His  soqg  was  sung--^  was  encored;  he  obeyed,  and 
then  throwing  a  cloak  over  his  gay  trappings,  he  hurried 
to  tlM  asylum.  He  was  admitted  after  declaring  his 
errand,  and  foand  himself  at  the  door  of  a  grated  cell, 
within  which,  on  a  straw  pallet,  lay  the  still  beautiful 
Joeephine.  He  tunied  away  without  a  single  word,  but 
regularly  on  the  first  day  of  every  week,  a  small  sum  of 
money  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  matron  for  the 
support  of  the  helpless  patient.  He  never  visited  her 
again,  but  endeavored  to  drown  his  remorse  in  still  more 
cqpioos  potations.  He  still  appeared  on  the  stage,  but 
his  bloated  person  and  disfigured  countenance  soon  boro 
testimony  to  his  destructive  habits. 

About  a  year  after  their  separation,  Fitzgerald  was 
seised  with  a  fit  while  passing  the  city  hospital.  He  was 
immediately  carried  in,  and  lay  for  many  days  suffering 
all  the  honors  of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  tho  drunkard — 
deliriwm  trentetu.  An  hour  before  his  death,  he  so  far 
rooovcnred  his  reason  as  to  recognixe  in  the  nurse  who 
attended  him,  the  erring  and  ill-fiited  Josephine.  But 
the  heavy  hand  th^t  lay  up<Mi  him,  forbade  tlie  utterance 
of  a  single  word  of  penitence.  A  look  of  tenderness— a 
pressure  t>f  the  clammy  fingers,  and  the  "  handsomest  man 
on  the  stage  "  was  no  more !  A  life  of  false  glitter  was 
finished  by  a  death  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Mr.  Beau- 
villien,  he  determined  to  recall  bis  daughter.  He  had 
never  seen  hei^^never  heard  from  her  since  he  had  dis- 
carded her,  and  his  heart  smote  him  as  he  thought  of 
tho  hardships  she  might  have  endured.  He  found  her 
occi^yiqg  a  humble  but  useful  station  in  the  city  hospital. 
When  she  left  her  husband,  after  the  blow  which  had 
excited  her  to  finewy,  she  had  determined  to  commit 
suicide.  But  the  thought  of  her  child  seemed  instinc- 
tively to  restrain  her,  and  she  w^us  unconscious  of  all  that 
bad  passed,  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  months.  She 
graduaHy  recovered  her  faculties,  and  found  hersdf  in 
the  asylum.  After  her  entire  recovery,  she  communica- 
ted to  one  of  the  physicians  enough  of  her  story  to  inte- 
rest him  in  her  fovor ;  carefiilly  concealing  her  name, 
however,  and  expressing  her  wish  to  find  some  employ- 
ment that  might  relieve  her  from  tho  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  her  husband  for  her  maintenance.  She  was 
allowed  to  earn  her  daily  bread  as  a  sempstress  and 
sssistaot  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and  finally,  the  abode 
which  she  had  chosen  as  a  refuge  firom  her  now  hated 
husband,  became  the  sheker  of  that  husband's  dying 
bead. 


The  dream  of  youth  could  never  be  recalled,  but  the 
tenderness  of  woman's  nature  is  indestructible,  and  she 
watched  over  his  unconscious  form  until  death  extin- 
guished the  last  spark  of  her  resentment,  and  hiding 
the  harsh  realities  of  his  character,  left  his  memory  to  be 
deified  by  her  imagination.  Josephine  had  suffered 
much.  She  was  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
yet  her  own  folly  had  blighted  all  her  happiness,  and 
clouded  all  her  foture  prospects.  A  Hfi»  of  retirement 
was  all  that  seemed  left  for  her,  and  to  that,  her  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  were  alike  averse.  Her  imagina- 
tion still  ruled  her  better  judgment,  and  in  despite  of 
the  wishes  of  her  aged  parents  who  gladly  welcomed  her 
to  her  childhood's  home,  she  sailed  for  France,  with  a 
determination  to  bury  herself  in  a  convent,  as  a  more 
romantic  method  of  seclusion  than  could  be  devised  in 
the  common-place  land  of  America. 

An  old  count  who  came  frequently  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ters, then  boarders  in  the  same  convent,  struck  with  her 
exceeding  beauty,  which  she  certainly  took  no  especial 
pains  to  conceal  when  circumstances  allowed  it  to  be 
disclosed,  prevailed  upon  her  to  change  her  mind.  When 
the  year  of  her  noviciate  had  expired,  she  appeared 
before  the  altar  to  receive— not  the  veil,  but  the  wedding- 
ring. 

She  soon  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  play  a  fidse 
part  in  the  thtetre  of  veal  life,  as  well  as  on  die  mimic 
stage,  and  no  one  who  beheld  the  superi>  beauty  of  the 
richly-dressed  Countess  de  Bemeau,  adorning  the  gay 
circles  of  Paris,  would  have  suspected  that  the  worm  of 
discontent  was  gnawing  at  her  heart.  But  the  jealousy 
of  her  decrepid  old  husband  embittered  all  her  splen- 
dors. 

A  youth  of  romantic  excitement— a  middle  age  of  fash- 
ionable fiivoiirfan  old  age  of  superstitious  austerity- 
such  was  ibe  fate  of  the  beantifol  Josephine.  Always  in 
extremes,  because  always  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
governed  imagination,  her  life  is  like  an  acted  proverb, 
and  the  curtain  foils  while  we  are  still  garing  on  tho 
withered  crone,  sitting  in  her  high-backed  chair,  mumb- 
ling vrith  reluctant  lips  her  long-neglected  missal,  and 
sometimes  muttering  with  bitter  sneer  as  she  revives 
past  scenes, ''  Le  jen  ne  vend  pag  la  ckandelleJ' 
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Nora.— It  has  beea  svggetted  by  a  flrisod  who  read  the  fore- 
ffoing  tale  in  manuacri|}t,  that  it  might  poaribly  be  constmsd 
into  an  attack  on  theatrical  amusements,  and  the  profenion  of 
an  actor.  This  certainly  is  not  my  iatentioa.  1  am  not  Quix- 
otic enough  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  windmills  of  public  opinion, 
nor  inconsistent  enough  to  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon  an 
amusement  which  I  sometimes  share.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
fession, I  presume  there  are  in  that,  as  in  all  others,  persons  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  characters.  My  object  was  simply 
to  show  the  ill  effects^  habitual  ezeitemeat  upon  an  ill-regula- 
ted mind.  Had  I  known  of  any  other  species  of  ezcitemaot 
equally  powerAil  and  (hacinating,  I  should  not  have  selected 
the  theatre. 


Tbb  influence  of  the  good  man  ceases  not  at  death ; 
he,  as  the  visible  agent,  is  removed,  but  die  Ught  and  in- 
fluence of  his  example  still  remain ;  and  the  moral  ele* 
ment  of  this  worid  will  long  show  the  traces  of  iheir 
vigor  and  purity ;  just  as  the  western  sky,  after  the  sun 
has  set,  itill  betrays  the  glowing  traces  of  die  departed 
oifo. 
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Ori  final. 
HEREWARD,    THE    HUNTER. 

■T  THB  AUTHOK  Or  "  CMMWBLL,"  "  THE  laOTBBES,"  BTC. 

Thi  evoning  of  a  8ummer'»  day  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  though  the  sun  was  BtiU  above  the  horizon, 
filling  the  heavens  with  a  soft  and  rosy  light,  he  had  yet 
sank  so  low,  that  his  long  rays  were  intercepted  by  the 
gigantic  trees,  which,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  flourished 
in  one  unbroken  tract  of  forest  over  the  swampy  plains, 
now  bare  and  woodless,  of  Cambridge  and  the  isle  of 
Ely.  Dreary  and  desolate  as  is  the  present  aspect  of 
those  vast,  open  marshes,  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
boundless  woodlands,  far  gloomier  and  sterner  was  their 
character  in  the  first  century,  reckoned  from  the  Nonnan 
conquest.  So  wild,  indeed,  and  savage  was  the  Aature 
of  these  solitudes,  that,  till  the  hapless  day  when  England 
yielded  to  the  fierce  and  tynumous  foreigner,  no  foot  but 
of  the  roaming  hunter  ventured  to  tread  their  black  and 
treacherous  morasses ;  which,  although  bearing  a  thick 
growth  of  alder,  and  marsh  willow,  with  here  and  there 
a  group  of  mighty  ashes  towering  above  the  stunted 
underwood  and  tall  rank  sedges,  offered  no  sure  founda- 
tion to  the  tread  of  man  or  beast,  and  held  forth  no  in- 
ducement save  in  the  myriads  of  aquatic  fowl  which  had 
bred,  almost  undisturbed,  for  ages,  in  their  sequestered 
pools  and  perilous  quagmires.  But  when  the  insatiate 
victor  had  seized  upon  the  fairest  and  fattest  of  the 
land,  as  lawftd  spoil  of  war— ^when  it  was  found  by  the 
unhappy  Saxons  that  neither  the  mail-shirt  of  the  wai^ 
rior,  nor  the  grey  cassock  of  the  monk,  was  proof  against 
the  rage  of  Norman  persecution—thousands  of  outlaws 
fled  for  safo^  to  those  impenetrable  fastnesses,  wherein 
they  dwelt  for  many  a  year,  defying  the  relentless  enmity 
of  the  usurpers,  fearless  and  free,  and  happier  fiir  than 
those  of  their  own  race  who,  seeking  by  submission,  and 
on  sufferance,  to  hold  precarious  tenure  of  the  lands  once 
their  own,  dragged  out  a  wretched  and  degraded  life, 
the  serfs  and  bondsmen  of  their  imperious  conquerofrs. 

Into  the  depths  of  this  stem  wilderness,  the  bold- 
est of  the  Norman  barons  had  never  even  dreamed  of 
venturing;  and  if,  at  times,  necessity  compelled  them 
to  traverse  any  one  of  the  few  roads  which  had  been  car* 
ried  through  its  borders,  they  maxvhed  as  in  a  hostile 
country,  with  scouts  and  prickers  in  advance,  with  vizors 
closed,  in  complete  panoply,  and  even  thus,  in  awe  and 
apprehension,  so  daring  and  so  dauntless  were  its  dwel- 
lers, when  in  the  limtu  of  their  own  impregnable 
demesne. 

It  was  by  one,  the  most  frequented,  of  these  roads  lead- 
ing through  Huntingdon  from  the  metropolis  to  the  more 
northern  districts,  that  at  the  hour  we  have  just  described, 
two  men  were  lying  in  concealment,  watclung,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  the  approach  of  tnvellers.  The  spot  was  one, 
if  their  intent  were  violence  or  plunder,  as  something  in 
their  aspect  seemed  to  indicate,  most  singularly  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  The  narrow  causeway,  floored  by 
rude  logs,  with  the  black  loam  forced  up  through  their 
interstices  at  every  step  that  pressed  them,  was  skirted 
on  the  left  by  an  extensive  fen ;  the  soil  of  which,  half 


mud,  half  water,  could  evidently  bear  the  weight  of  no 
more  bulky  visitor  than  the  curiews  or  herons  which 
flapped  over  iu  surface,  or  waded  in  its  slimy  waters. 
On  the  right  hand,  the  earth  was  firmer,  as  might  be 
judged  from  the  dense  thicket  which  embowered  it,  with 
many  a  timber-tree,  of  venerable  age,  and  bulk  propor- 
tionate, lifting  its  dark  head,  cleariy  defined,  against  the 
ruddy  sky ;  but  from  this  island  of  the  marsh,  the  road 
was  separated  by  a  wide,  sluggish  stream,  soaking  its 
way  through  moss  and  miiv,  between  deep  banks  of 
tremulous  unstable  bog.  Beside  this  stream,  concealed 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  alders,  Im'ked  the  two  men 
alluded  to  above-— both  Saxons  by  their  aspects,  for  both 
were  strong  and  muscular  of  limb,  blue-eyed,  and  yellow- 
haired,  with  fair  complexions,  where  their  skin  had  been 
defended  from  the  summer's  sun  and  winter's  storm,  which 
had  tanned  all  parts  exposed  to  their  iiiclemcncy  into  one 
general  tint  of  ruddy  brown.  One  of  the  two,  and,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  deference  shown  to  him  by  his  com- 
panion, the  superior  person,  was,  indeed,  of  size,  almost 
gigantic ;  considerably  above  six  feet  in  height,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  deep-chested,  with  muscular  and  brawny 
limbs,  he  yet  gave  promise  of  activi^  scarcely  inferior  to 
his  strength — ^his  features  were  decidedly,  although  not 
eminently,  handsome,  with  a  frank,  open,  and  intelligent 
expression,  and  animated  by  a  glance  of  bold  and  reck- 
less daring.  He  wore  above  his  close^^urled  auburn  hair, 
an  open  morion  or  bacinet  of  steel,  once  brightly  poHshed 
and  adorned  with  curious  carving,  but  now  completely 
embrowned  by  the  rust,  which  had  been  suffered  to  en- 
croach nipon  its  surface,  partly,  it  might  be,  beeanse  its 
present  dinginess  of  hue  was  more  congenial  to  the  habits 
of  its  wearer,  than  the  ostentatious  brilliancy  with  which 
it  had  once  gianecd  to  every  wandering  snnbeam.  The 
remainder  of  his  dress  was  a  steel-shirt  or  hauberk  of 
the  antique  and  uncouth  fonn  peculiar  to  the  Saxons, 
consisting  of  rude  rings  of  irrni,  not  linked  into  each 
other,  but  sewed  upon  a  leather  cassock  edgewise,  with 
hose  and  buskins  of  tanned  deer>skin ;  about  his  neck 
was  slnng  by  a  stout  chain,  the  ponderous  gi»arme,  or 
double-headed  bill,  which  had  been  from  the  eariiost 
times,  the  weapon  of  the  Saxon  race,  a  long,  broad,  two- 
edged  wood-knife,  thrust  carelessly  into  his  girdle,  and 
two  short,  massive  boar-spears  in  his  hand,  completed 
his  equipment.  His  comrade  was  attired  in  garments 
similar  in  shape,  though  of  materials  even  coarser,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  skins  of  animals,  dressed,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  hair  upon  rhem— he,  also,  wore  a  head- 
piece and  offensive  weapons,  like  those  of  his  superior, 
but  no  coat  of  mail  or  hauberk. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  intently  on  the  farthest 
point  at  which  the  road  was  visible  toward  the  south ;. 
and  by  their  attitudes,  and  the  ekpression  of  their  anxious 
and  exeited  countenances,  it  could  be  seen  at  once  that 
they  were  listening  anxiously  for  some  expected  sound. 

"  Twas  but  the  wind,  again !"  exclumed  the  younger 
of  the  two—"  'twas  but  the  wind  stirring  the  tree-tops, 
Hereward !  The  sun  is  sinking  fast ;  we  shall  not  have 
them  here,  I  trow,  this  evening." 

"  Tarry  awhile-— they  will  be  here  anon,  good  Elbert ; 
two  of  their  horses  would  fall  lame,  I  know  full  well. 
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tMs  moriiiiig'--HlHLt  would  <le]ay  them  somewhat.  Amoric 
do  BotteUnirt  u  not  the  man  to  halt^  or  turn  aside,  till 
he  have  reached  has  harbor  for  the  ni^ht— especially  with 
his  bride,  that  should  be  of  the  compnay .'  He  will  not 
rest,  I  warrant  thee,  till  he  has  lodged  her  safe  with  the 
proud  priests  of  Huntingdon.  No!  no!  good  Elbert, 
tarry  and  list,  awhile,  they  will  be  here  anon.  Hist.' 
hist !  what  sound  was  that  7  Sure  'twas  the  clink  of 
steel." 

"  *Tis  but  the  chain  that  holds  yon  ash  from  faUing. 
Ringan,  let  slip  a  link!  but  teU  me,  Hercward,  wlut 
bride  doth  Americ  lead  with  him  7  I  knew  not  ho  was 
wedded." 

**  Nor  is  he,"  replied  Hereward,  in  a  deep  voice,  that 
actnaUy  quivered  with  the  violence  of  his  excitement-— 
''  nor,  by  the  soul  of  Hengist,  shall  be !  but,  an'  ho  could, 
he  would  wed  Edith,  the  bright  daoghter  of  old  Lance- 
lot Valletort— and  she,  they  say,  abhors  him.  A  curse 
upon  the  base  marauder !  He  knows  no  more  of  courtesy 
or  gentleness  toward  dame  or  damsel,  than  of  good 
faith,  or  truth,  or  mercy  toward  men !  May  his  soul 
find  no  rest  hereafter,  for  his  vile  carcass  I  will  take 
order  with  it,  and  Ahat  speedily !  And  lo,  I  hear  the 
trampling  of  their  horses !"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  his 
ear  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sluggish  stream.  *'  I  hear 
them  now,  distinctly;  they  have  already  passed  our  sta- 
tion !  Hist,  Ringan,  hist!  be  ready.  Hie  to  our  com- 
rndes,  Elbert ;  when  they  shall  hear  me  shout,  let  them 
cast  loose  the  lashings,  and  cat  clear  the  trees,  as  speed- 
ily as  may  be — but  till  I  cry  St.  Gieorge,  let  no  man  quit 
his  covert,  and  as  ye  love  your  lives,  let  no  man  harm 
the  lady.  I  care  not  if  by  chance,  or  by  design,  but 
whoso  harms  one  hair  of  her,  dies  ere  he  may  crave 
mercy !" 

Before  he  had  well  finished  speaking,  his  follower  left 
his  side,  and  instantly  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  thicket ;  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  and 
long-drawn  cry  was  heard  at  a  considei'able  distance 
southward,  aad  while  its  echoes  were  yet  ringing  through 
the  forest,  a  crash,  as  of  a  huge  tree  falling  suddenly, 
axose  from  the  same  quarter,  and  instantly  a  second  and 
a  third  report  of  the  same  nature,  were  heard  in  quick 
succession. 

The  party,  which  had  been  expected  by  the  foresters, 
might  now  be  seen  threading  the  perilous  and  toilsome 
windings  of  the  road,  and  as  the  distant  yell  rang  on  the 
summer  air,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  echoes  of  the 
faOing  timber,  Hereward— known  fiu*  and  wide  through 
England,  as  the  most  free  and  fearless  of  his  persecuted 
race,  known  to  the  Saxon  as  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
compromising friend  of  his  unhappy  kinsmen,  and  to  the 
Norman,  as  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  foeman  they 
had  found,  since  first  they  landed  on  the  white  cliffs  of 
Sussex — Hereward,  sumomed  the  Hunter,  looked  forth 
with  eager  scrutiny  to  note  what  the  effect  should  be  of 
those  unwonted  sounds  on  his  approaching  victims.  He 
might  behold  them  pause,  and  halt  irresolutely  for  a 
moment,  moving  up  close  together  as  if  to  hold  brief 
council.  Ere  they  moved  on  again,  a  horseman  dashed 
up  at  hard  gallop  from  the  rear,  and  held  some  converse 
with  the  leader  of  the  little  party,  which,  as  it  seemed,  I 


consisted  of  some  ten  or  twelve  armed  men,  well-moanted 
and  accoutred  in  the  complete  panoply  of  the  victorious 
Normans,  besides  two  waiting^women  riding  amcmg  the 
speai>men  on  mules  or  small-sized  hackneys,  and  a  horse- 
litter,  with  close  curtains,  the  usual  conveyance,  in  that 
early  age,  for  ladies  of  distinguished  birth.     Scarce  had 
he  noted  these  particulars,  before  the  outlaw  saw  that  the 
Normans  once  again  had   put  themselves  in  motion. 
Three  men— whom  his  quick  eye  at  once  detected,  by 
their  less  cumbersomo  accoutrements,  and  the  long-bows 
they  bore,  already  bent,  with  arrows  on  the  string,  to  be 
the  far-famed  archers  who  had  performed  such  &tal  feats 
upon  his  countrymen  at  Hastings — led  the  advance  at  a 
pace  as  quick  as  the  roughness  q£  the  unsafe  causeway 
would  permit ;  these  were  succeeded,  at  a  short  distance, 
by  the  same  number  of  those  lightrarmed  horsemen,  called 
hobblers,  from  the  small,  active  animals  which  they  be- 
strode, with  their  long  lances  in  the  rest— the  centre, 
which  consisted  of  Sir  Americ,  mounted  on  his  barbed 
war-horse,  with  his  esquire,  and  two  veteran  men-al- 
arms, all  sheathed  from  head  to  heel  in  complete  har- 
ness, rode  close  behind  the  hobblers,  the  females  bringii^ 
up  the  rear  under  the  escort  of  two  more  stout  archerr. 
It  was,  indeed,  though  smaU,  a  gallant  and  a  foimidable 
body;  and  on  firm  open  ground,  with  enemies  to  meet 
them  **  manfully,'*  as  the  phrase  ran,  "  under  shield," 
they  would  have  cut  their  way,  unscathed,  through  five 
times  their  own  number  of  assailants,  fighting  on  foot 
with  bill  and  bow-spear.     But  he  with  whom  they  had 
to  do,  knew  well  the  irresistible  and  fieiy  valor  of  the 
Norman  onslaught— knew  well  the  dogged  haidihood  of 
his  own  stubborn  countrymen!— closely  had  he   consi- 
dered, and  with  accurate  and  wary  calculation  noted  the 
disadvantages  to  which  each  mode  of  fighting  vras  moat 
liable— and,  with  a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  high  coorage 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  that  practioe  in  the  use  of  anns 
which  rendered  eveiy  Norman  confident  and  secure  of 
victory,  he  had  so  laid  his  plans,  as,  while  exposing  lo 
every  possible  risk  and  disadvantage  the  detested  Nor 
mans,  to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  <^  the  Saaton  charac- 
ter aad  their  undisciplined  but  daring  energies  with  the 
most  powerful  efiect. 

*'  Mine !  mine !"  he  muttered,  as  he  saw  them  entei^ 
ing  the  toils,  '*  they  are  all  mine,  already !  Soud  of 
my  fiuher,  triumph !  Mother,  thou  ait  avenged!— He, 
whose  accursed  hand  quenched  with  your  blood  the  enip 
hers  of  the  hospitable  hearth,  that  never  wanned  a 
villain  till  on  that  hapless  night  when  he  craved  food  aad 
shelter— craved  entrance  only  to  betray— shall  glut  the 
raven  and  the  fox,  ruthlessly  skM^htered  by  hit  Yfeupm 
whom  he  made  aa  orphan.  Triumph !  rejoice,  I  say. 
Souls  of  the  murdered  dead !— ye  are  avenged  already !" 
Well  was  Sir  Americ  de  Botietourt  known,  aad  widely, 
and  with  good  cause,  was  he  dreaded  through  the  green 
confines  of  that  lovely  but  unhappy  island,  which  he  and 
his  usurping  comrades  had  watered  with  the  best  bloed 
of  its  natural  owners.  In  his  first  youth  when  die  red 
field  was  fought  which  had  consigned  fair  England  to  - 
the  Norman  race  forever,  he  had  yet  ridden  through  the 
bloody  fray  side  by  side  with  the  bravest;  and,  gifted 
forthwith  by  the  Duke,  with  a  rich  fief  torn  from  id  right 
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pOMettoTi  he  had,  in  faet,  been  trained  np  from  his  rery 
boyhood  to  deeds  of  bazbarous  and  uardenting  cmol^. 
He  was,  indeed,  that  fare  ocGuneaoe  among  men,  eren 
partly  civilised,  a  hwnan  monster.  Thoogh  at  this  period, 
when  the  conquest  was  in  fiict  but  half  accomplished,  all 
Norman  Barons  were  tyrannical  and  grasping,  and,  if 
not  actually  cniel,  reckless,  at  least,  of  bloodshed,  none 
equalled  Americ  do  Bottetomt  for  dread  intensi^  of 
evil.  To  him,  a  Saxon  life  was  as  tfaiU  of  the  boar  or 
deer,  or  even  of  less  value.  The  slightest  pretext  was 
•uflkient  to  justify  the  utmost  violence  to  all  of  that 
d^nraded  race— the  temporary  tenure  of  a  few  fertile 
acres,  or  the  supposed  possession  of  a  few  hoarded  angels, 
was  ample  cause  for  the  death-warrant  of  a  Saxon 
Franklin ;  while  beau^  or  accomplishment,  or  even  youth 
Itself,  was  held  excuse  for  the  worst  injury  to  his  de- 
fenceless fiunily.  Skilful,  no  less  than  brave,  in  fight, 
dus  savage  Baron  had  continually  risen  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  successive  monarchs  who  had  held  sway  in 
England ;  had  constantly  received  fresh  fiefs,  fresh  ap- 
panages ;  but  still  the  weoltfaier  and  the  more  powerful, 
the  more  ambitious  he  became  of  greatness,  and  the  less 
scropukHis  of  means  or  measures.  Licentious  as  he 
was  avaricious-^when  he  had  passed  already  the  mid- 
years erf*  manhood—- when  age,  no  less  than  fieiy  passions, 
and  exposure  to  the  scorehing  heat  of  summer,  and  the 
keen  frosts  of  winter,  had  ploughed  a  thousand  deep, 
deforming  wrinkles  on  his  harsh  features,  and  sprinkled  his 
dark  locks  with  snow— he  had  cast  on  the  lovely  Alice  de 
Valletort  an  eye  of  fierce  desire.  What  were  the  secret 
links,  none  knew,  by  which  the  fierce  and  overruling 
spirit  of  Sir  Americ  had  tramelled  the  whole  soul  of  this 
bdy's  fathei>^«  man,  who  ever  of  a  timid  and  avaricious, 
rather  than  bold  or  grasping  spirit,  now,  in  his  age,  had 
yielded  himself  np  altogether  to  the  direction  of  his 
sterner  neighbor,  whom,  even  while  he  tremblingly  obey- 
ed his  sfigfatest  mandate,  he  did  not  even  feign  to  honor, 
much  less  to  esteem.  Her  absolute  reluctance  to  the 
marriage,  nay,  more,  her  utter  hatred  of  the  man,  had 
beon,  for  months,  the  topic  of  almost  universal  conversa- 
tion ;  for  so  widely  had  the  fame  of  her  unrivalled  charms 
been  circulated,  that  in  that  age  of  chivalry  and  generous 
adventure  numerous  were  the  young  and  gallant  cava- 
fiers  who  would  have  deemed  it  no  sli^  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  adopt  the  colors  of  the  lovely  Alice  at  tilt 
or  tournament ;  and  whom,  not  even  the  fierce  jealousy 
and  savage  prowess  of  her  avowed  admirer,  could  deter 
from  ofierittg  at  the  beaut's  fbotstocd,  the  tribute  of  their 
admiratioii.  All  their  endeavors  were,  however,  vain; 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  bright  damsel, 
though  she  had  eyes  to  glance,  and  lips  to  smile  at  times 
upon  some  fevered  gallant,  had  yet  no  heart  to  yield — 
or  if  die  had,  possessed  not  the  poor  option  to  bestow  it 
where  she  pleasod^-wbni  it  was  seen  that  if  she  caught 
the  dark  eye  of  Sir  Americ  gaaing  on  her  unwonted 
mood  of  merriment,  she  broke  ofi*  like  a  guilty  thing 
detected  in  commission  of  some  desperate  offence,  and 
Toluttlarily,  as  it  would  seem,  submitted  herself  to  his 
imperious  will--nMn  ceased  to  strive  for  that  return  of 
courtesy,  at  least,  if  not  affection,  which,  while  it  could 
be  sought  fer  ob]j  at  conaideiable  risk,  it  seemed  impos- 


sible to  gain.  Such  had  been  now,  for  many  months,  the 
state  of  matters  between  the  lady  and  her  lover,  if  lover 
it  be  right  to  term  him,  who  had  no  mood  of  gaiety  or 
sofhiess,  even  for  a  moment's  spoco-^who  never  offered 
any  admiration,  never  showed  any  kindness,  never  feign- 
ed any  courtesy,  much  less  affection.  Such,  then,  for 
months,  had  been  the  state  of  matters,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  on  a  nearappointed  day,  Alice 
would  be  surrendered  by  her  father  into  the  >»mm<,  q£ 
Sir  Americ ;  for  the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  being 
under  his  protection  conducted  in  ail  honor  to  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  nunnery  of  Yori^shire,  the  abbess 
of  which  was  sister  to  the  puissant  Baron—<here  to  re- 
main till  such  time  as  she  should  submit  herself  with  no 
more  of  reluctance  or  delay  to  the  high  destiny  which 
waited  her.  The  route  by  which  they  must  proceed, 
lay,  for  a  space,  along  the  outskirts  of  the  dosolata  and 
dreaded  tract  of  fen  and  forest,  which  was  in  those  days 
tenanted  so  wildly  by  the  unconquered  Saxons;  and  as  Sir 
Amerio's  name  was  hated  by  these  savage  foresters  with 
no  small  or  unmerited  degree  of  detestation,  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  travel  northward  with  a  powerful 
and  well-anned  escort — ^more,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  than  of  necessity,  for,  although,  since  they 
hod  been  led  by  Hcreward,  the  Saxons  hod  increased 
amazingly  in  boldness — although  they  had  in  many  in- 
stances surprised,  and  pitilessly  slaughtered  those  of 
theur  oppressors  whom  they  found  ))'andering  alone,  or 
with  but  slight  attendance,  in  pursuit  of  the  woodland 
game  among  their  perilous  fastnesses — they  had  not 
yet  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  absolute  audacity  as  would 
have  prompted  them  to  attack  men-at-arms,  equipped  in 
complete  panc^ly  of  war,  and  on  their  guard  no  less  against 
the  hidden  ambush,  than  the  bold  front  of  violence. 

It  had  been  Amoric's  intention  to  pass  the  dangerous 
morass,  in  which,  if  any  where,  ho  might  expect  to  meet 
vrith  interruption,  at  a  much  earlier  hour  of  the  day  than 
that  at  which  ho  reached  it.  Two  of  the  horses  of  his 
train  had  fallen  lame  upon  the  route,  and  much  time  had 
elapsed  before  he  had  been  able  to  replace  them ;  still, 
he  had  hoped  to  cross  the  causeway  before  the  sun  should 
set,  and  therefore  had  pressed  onward,  having,  in  truth, 
no  alternative  but  so  to  do ;  for  afWr  he  had  lefl  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  already  miles  behind  him,  there  was 
no  hostelry  or  even  cottage  on  the  road,  wherein  it  would 
have  been  advisable,  or  even  possible,  to  pass  the  hours 
of  darkness. 

It  was,  then,  in  no  placid  mood  that  Americ  de  Bot- 
tetourt  saw  the  sun  gradually  sinking  behind  the  tall 
trees,  which  now  fringed  on  every  side  the  darkening 
horizon ;  and  little  was  his  hope  of  making  good  his  pas- 
sage without  blows  and  bloodshed ;  for  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  bold  valor  of  the  Saxon  outlaw,  nor  of  the 
deadly  cause  he  had  for  waging  war  to  the  last  extremity 
against  himself,  especially,  as  the  most  hated  individual 
of  a  detested  race. 

Drawing  up,  therefore,  his  small  baxid  according  to  the 
method  most  approved  in  those  days  of  incipient  disci- 
pline, ho  clasped  his  vizor,  felt  that  his  ponderous  sword 
was  ready  to  his  grasp,  and  advanced,  not  without  some- 
thing of  unwonted  trepidation,  at  a  hard  trot  into  the 
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defile.  Alretfdy  was  above  me  half  of  its  leng^ 
safely  passed;  and  afaeody  had  Shr  Americ  begun  to 
deem  the-  apprehensions,  he  had  of  late  entertained, 
canselen,  and  all  unworthy  of  himself— ^hen  from  his 
rear,  wildly  re-echoed  from  the  thick-set  stems  of  a  dim 
grove  which  he  had  juat  cleared,  without  hearing  sound 
or  seeing  sight  that  could  have  led  him  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  living  being,  there  rose  a  long  loud  yell, 
succeeded  instantly  by  the  quick  clang  of  axes,  and  ere  a 
moment  had  elapied  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  falling 
timber.  Scarce  had  Sir  Americ  paused  to  listen  to  the 
wiusoal  and  unwelcome  sound,  before  the  keen  and  crafty 
veteran,  whom,  in  consideration  of  those  very  qualities, 
he  had  appointed  to  bring  up  his  rear,  dashed  up  at  a 
hard  gaUop  to  his  aide. 

**  We  shall  be  set  upon,  sir,  instantly,"  he  cried,  the 
BUMDeDt  he  was  near  enough  to  suffer  his  words  to  be  au- 
dible. "  There  be  a  icore  or  two  of  Saxon  varlets  down 
in  the  thicket  yonder,  and  they  have  felled  some  three  or 
four  tall  trees  across  the  causeway.  Retreat  is  hope- 
le^r 

"Retreat!**  echoed  the  haughty  Baron.  "Who  would 
retreat  before  a  Saxon  I  forward,  brave  hearts,  and  if  the 
dogs  find  heart  to  show  themselves,  'foro  God  and  our 
Lady,  but  we  will  pin  them  to  the  earth  with  our  good 
hmces.  On,  archers,  and  look  sharp— let  not  a  villain 
show  his  head  above  these  cursed  bushes,  but  mark  it 
wish  a  cloth-yard  arrow.  Forward !  Saint  Genovive  for 
Americ!*' 

Such  were  the  words  widi  which  the  Norman,  adopt- 
ing the  array  which  has  been  heretofore  described,  dash- 
ed onward — while  from  behind,  nearer  at  every  instant, 
and  more  near,  rang  the  wild  whoops  and  yells  which 
had  in  the  first  instance  announced  the  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

**  Damian,  they  be  behind  us  yet,*'  he  said,  addressing 
himself  in  a  whisper  to  the  veteran  'squire  who  rode 
beside  his  rein — ''behind  us  all.  Beshrew  me,  but  I 
think  we  shall  outstrip  them  !*' 

"  Look !  look !  Sir  Americ,'*  shouted  the  old  'squire, 
almost  in  the  selfsame  instant,  pointing  with  his  long 
lance  toward  the  ash-trees  of  which  Hereward  had  spo- 
ken. "  Look !  my  good  lord,  a  chain.  Yon  ash  is  half 
cut  through — if  it  fell  we  are  lost  I" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  chain  which  up  to  this  time  had 
sustained  the  mighty  tree,  swung  free—the  branches 
svrayed  and  cracked,  and  the  gigantic  trunk  groaned,  as 
it  reeled  and  tottered  to  and  fro. 

"On,  archers!**  shouted  Americ — "on,  archers,  for 
your  lives ;  get  past  yon  ash-tree  into  the  open  giade — 
on !  fer  your  lives — and  shoot  your  deadliest,  or  we  are 
but  lost  men!" 

Then  finom  die  thicket  in  the  firontrose,  long  and  loud, 
the  same  portentous  yell,  which  had  alarmed  them  from 
the  rear ;  while,  nearer  still  and  nearer,  on  evexy  side  it 
was  repeated,  showing  that  now  they  were  entirely  sur^ 
rounded;  and  fest  and  frequent  might  be  heard  the 
ringing  clatter  of  the  axes,  and  the  stem  voice  of  Here- 
ward urging  the  outlaws  to  their  toil.  Instant,  as  Americ 
spoke,  the  archers  dashed  their  spurs  into  their  chargers' 
fianks,  and  sped  at  a  pace  actually  fearful  along  the 
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rough  and  broken  causeway,  driving  at  every  stroke  tbs 
mud  and  slime  high  into  air  behind  them.  If  they  might 
but  succeed  in  passing,  ere  the  laige  tree  should  fall,  it 
was  most  probable  that  the  whole  party  would  mcape ; 
for,  cutting  on  the  causeway  at  right  angles,  not  half  an 
arrow-flight  beyond  the  thicket,  an  open  glade  extended 
with  firm  soil  and  good  footing  quite  to  the  rear  of  the 
Saxons;  so  that,  the  angle  gained,  the  volleys  of  the 
Norman  archery  would  have  commanded  their  position, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  annoys 
once  farther.'   On  they  went,  gallantly  and  fest — scattei^ 
ing,  however,  as  one  horse  outstripped  the  other— ^th 
their  long-bows  already  bent,  and  arrows  notched  upon 
the  string.     Fearful,  indeed— it  was  a  fearful  moment— 
the  migh^r  ash-tree  rocked  and  creaked  audibly^-Hme 
archer  lias  already  passed  it — ^lo!  he  has  halted-nraised 
his  bow  to  his  eye— that  twang  has  rangthe  knell  of  one  of 
the  aasailants-^t.  Genevive,  St.  Genevive,  for  Americ  !*' 
The  second  reaches  it>— even  now  his  charger'  goaded 
to  his  full  speed— is  springing  pest  the  butt— he  is  Ba£>— 
and  the  third  close  behind !— No !  no !— « louder,  deeper 
groan  of  the  huge  tree !  and  down-^own  it  came,  thun- 
dering to  the  earth!    Heaven,  what  a  fearful  sight- 
even  as  it  fell,  the  hapless  Norman  who  rode  second, 
dashed  into  the  dread  space,  and  on  the  instant,  horse 
and  man  vtrere  crushed  by  the  resistless  weight  into  one 
shapeless  mass  of  quivering  and  gory  carnage — the  third 
man  close  to  the  ruin,  had  yet  the  time  to  note  it,  and 
with  a  desperate  effort  succeeded  in  arresting  the  speed 
of  his  fiery  horse— and  now  he  stood,  the  noble  animal 
quivering  in  every  limb  with  terror,  its  head  curix}d  to 
its  very  chest  by  the  strong  rider,  who,  unmoved  even  by 
that  fearful  peril,  watched  with  a  steady  eye  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foeman.    Not  long  did  he  wait,  for,  ere 
the  echoes  of  that  thundering  shock  had  passed  away— 
cheerily  shouting  to  his  comrades,   Hereward  sprang 
upon  the  firagment  of  the  tree,  which  yet  stood  upright  in 
the  ground,  as  if  to  overlook  the  field. 

"  Down  with  another  tree,  my  men !  One  more,"  he 
shouted,  "  and  they  are  ours,  beyond  hope  of  rescue  !'* 

The  moment  he  appeared,  the  arrow  whistled  from 
the  bowstring  of  the  Norman,  but  whether  it  was  that  his 
nerves  were  shaken  by  the  appalling  sight  he  had  that 
instant  vritnessed,  or  that  the  Saxon,  as  men  said,  of  a 
truth,  bore  a  charmed  life,  the  shaft  sung  past  his  head, 
and,  quivering,  stood  fixed  in  a  tree  hard  behind  him, 
buried  there  almost  to  the  feather. 

"  Saint  George  for  meny  England  !**  shouted  the  outlaw 
in  return,  and  without  pausing  even  to  take  aim  hurled 
the  short  boar^pear  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand, 
against  the  archer.  Hurtling  through  the  air,  it  smote 
him  at  the  junction  of  the  gorget  with  the  breastplate, 
and  driven  with  resistless  force,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  neck,  and  hurled  him  headlong  from  his  sad- 
dle, a  dead  man  ere  he  touched  the  earth.  At  the  same 
point  of  time,  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  the  third  archer 
who  had  passed  the  tree,  and  in  whom  all  their  hopes  of 
safety  were  now  vested,  might  be  heard,  telling  of  his 
flight  and  their  abandonment. 

They  were  entmpped  almost  beyond  hope  of  redemp- 
tion or  resistance ! — Before  them  and  behind,  the  road 
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was  barred  by  masses  of  felled  timber,  which  hours  of 
labor  would  hardly  suffice  to  remove — on  their  rig:ht  hand 
a  deep  and  fordless  rivulet,  with  its  banks  guarded  by  the 
ambushed  Saxons,  and  on  their  left,  a  dark  impassable 
morass.  Yet,  still  in  this  extremity,  Sir  Americ  display- 
ed his  wonted  gallantry  and  conduct.  "  Down  with  your 
lances  V*  he  exclaimed, ''  there  be  no  use  of  them !  Out 
axes,  and  dismount !  You,  Damian,"  he  continued, "  with 
Ijancelot  and  Raoul,  hew  away  at  yon  timber  as  you  best 
may,  to  clear  a  path*-we,  with  God's  aid,  will  guaxd 
ye!" 

Down  from  their  saddles  sprang  the  men-at-arms,  and 
in  the  face  of  dreadful  odds,  went  steadily,  and  even 
cheei^illy,  about  their  work.  The  light-armed  spear- 
men clustered  about  the  person  of  their  leader,  who,  with 
his  long  two-handed  sword  unsheathed,  sat  perfectly 
unmoved  on  his  taU  war-horse.  The  two  remaining  arch- 
ers had  fallen  back  with  the  females  to  that  side  of  the 
causeway  nearest  the  morass,  and  therefore  least  exposed 
to  instant  peril.  But  the  plot  thickened — for  the  instant 
the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  timber,  a  dozen  Saxons  show- 
ed themselves  on  the  farther  side,  and  with  their  bills 
and  boaivspears,  commenced  so  violent  an  assault  upon 
the  men-at-arms,  as  checked  entirely  their  progress.  At 
the  same  instant,  Hereward  stepped  forward—with  a 
javelin  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  huge  gisarme  in  his 
lefl — ^beyond  the  bushes  of  the  thicket  directly  in  the 
face  of  Americ ;  while  half  a  score,  at  least,  of  his  rude 
followers,  half-armed,  and  utterly  undisciplined,  but 
faaxdy,  bold,  and  goaded  into  fury  by  unnumbered  wrongs, 
appeared  behind  him. 

**  Sir  Americ  de  Bottetourt,"  exclaimed  the  Saxon,  as 
he  saw  his  foeman,  using  the  lingua  fmnca,  then  the 
sole  medium  of  communication  between  the  hostile  races, 
« this  day  your  hour  is  come !     'Twas  this  night,  seven 


"  It  was,"  replied  the  Norman,  interrupting  him,  "  this 
very  night,  seven  years  agone,  that  this  hand  slew  each 
living  dog  of  your  accursed  race,  save  thyself,  only,  who 
escaped  me  then,  but  to  fill  up  my  triumph  now.  Come 
forth!  and  meet  thy  death,  dog,  an'  thou  darest,  in  fair 
fight  with  a  Norman  noble !" 

"  Heaven  judge  betwixt  us,"  Hereward  hissed  bet^'een 
his  teeth  close-set,  and  launched  his  second  javelin  full  at 
the  speaker's  body.  This  time,  however,  his  aim  was 
less  true,  than  before,  for  grazing  the  thigh  of  his 
enemy,  the  boai^spear  pierced  through  demipique  and 
bousing  of  the  Norman's  chai'gcr,  bearing  him  earth- 
ward in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Callcst  thou  this  fair  fight?"  shouted  the  now  infu- 
riated Baron,  "  callest  thou  this  fair  fight? — ^then  'will  we 
drive  ye  from  your  'vantage !  Gilbert,  thy  light-armed 
hobblcr  hath  cleared  a  broader  trench  than  that  before 
thee;  over,  and  charge  the  dog — there  is,  I  trow,  good 
footing!" 

Without  one  word,  the  young  and  daring  spearman 
spurred  his  horse  at  the  fearful  leap — the  fiery  charger 
faced  it  gallantly,  but  in  the  very  act  of  springing,  the 
treacherous  footing  failed,  and,  though  he  made  a  noble 
effort,  his  fore-feet  barely  reached  the  farther  brink,  while 


his  hind  quarters  were  engulfed  in  the  tenacious  quag- 
mire—the rider  struggled  up  for  a  moment  from  the 
miiy  ditch,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment — the  ponderous 
axe  of  Hereward  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  his  head> 
piece,  and  crushed  the  very  skull  beneadi  it. 

''St.  George!  St.  George  for  merry  England!"  and 
planting  one  foot  firmly  on  the  back  of  the  exhausted 
horse,  Hereward  sprang  acoss  the  streamlet,  followed  by 
all  his  dauntless  comrades,  and  was  assailed  immedi- 
ately  by  Americ.  The  fray  was  ended  in  ten  seconds 
between  the  vassals  of  the  Norman  and  the  impetuous 
outlaws,  who,  caring,  for  neither  wounds  nor  death,  bore 
them  down  to  the  ground  by  the  mere  weight  of  nuna- 
bers,  and  unmercifully  slew  them  to  the  last  man. 

Not  so,  however,  nor  so  rapidly,  was  the  encounter 
ended  between  the  Norman  Baron  and  Hereward,  the 
Hunter.  Both  men  of  power  and  muscular  strength 
almost  unrivalled,  both  animated  by  unusual  fury,  one 
fighting  for  his  life,  the  other,  dearer  to  him  than  life, 
for  vengeance,  they  struggled  long  and  desperately. 
Many  and  dangerous  wounds  were  interchanged,  before 
Sir  Americ's  two-handed  sword  was  shivered  to  the  hilt, 
and  himself  beaten  to  his  knee  by  one  blow  of  the  Saxon 
gUarme. 

"  Not  so !"  cried  Hereward,  *'  not  so !  with  weapons  in 
thy  hand  shalt  thou  die.  Savage  Norman !  Thou  shalt 
not  boast  in  Hell  that  Hereward  was  cowardly  avenged 
—give  him  an  axe,  good  Elbert !" 

His  orders  were  obeyed  without  dispute,  though  evi- 
dendy  with  reluctance,  and  armed  anew  by  his  foe's 
mercy  or  contempt.  Sir  Americ  renewed  the  combat. 
Not  long,  however,  did  it  now  last — ^for  less  accustomed 
to  the  bill  than  to  the  sword,  Americ  failed  to  parry  the 
third  blow,  which,  glancing  firom  his  head-piece,  clove 
deep  into  his  shoulder,  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  fourth,  which  crushed  the  helmet  like  a  nutshell, 
and  laid  the  tyrant  at  the  feet  of  the  avenger,  a  quivering 
and  lifeless  corpse. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  barely  sufficed  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fierce  encounter,  but  the  pale  moon  was 
gleaming  through  the  forest,  before  the  outlaws,  with  the 
lady  and  her  female  followers,  their  honorable  captives, 
and  treated  with  due  honor,  turned  to  the  shelter  of 
their  woodland  fastness,  leaving,  as  Hereward  hadboastr 
cd,  to  the  raven  and  the  fox,  the  bodies  of  their  van- 
quished conquerors.  H. 


A  giant  mind  may  be  held  in  suspense;  but  that 
suspense  must  be  Ifricf,  and  the  action  which  follows 
it  will  be  more  decided  and  energetic  in  consequence 
of  that  determination;  just  as  a  stream  rushes  with 
greater  force  for  a  temporary  obstruction. 


Hx  who  maintains  the  right,  though  countenanced 
by  the  few,  and  opposes  the  wrong,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  many,  must  forego  all  expectations  of  popularity 
till  tlicre  shall  be  less  to  censure  than  applaud  in  human 
conduct.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  millenium  will 
have  dawned. 
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Original. 
BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH    OF 

MRS.    MARY   ANN    HOOKER. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  8IGOURNIT. 

Mrs.  Mart  Ann  Hooker,  whose  original  name  was 
Brown,  was  the  daug^bter  of  pious  and  highly  respectable 
parents,  and  bom  at  Guildford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12th,  1796. 
She  possessed  a  quick  perception,  knew  the  alphabet 
before  the  a^e  of  two  years,  and  read  well  al  three.  She 
early  manifested  a  great  love  of  reading.  Books  were 
her  chosen  companions.  To  read,  and  think,  were  her 
great  pleasurea,  while  other  children  were  engaged  in 
noisy  sports.  But  if  she  loved  to  meditate  by  herself, 
she  was  not  selfish— and  she  regarded  her  companions 
with  tender  love.  She  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
woiics  of  nature.  The  simplest  wild  flower  was  dear  to 
her.  The  plants,  as  they  sprang  up  in  her  little  garden, 
the  grassy  path,  where  she  took  her  rural  walk,  the 
green,  shady  trees,  and  the  chrystal  tuneful  brooks,  were 
her  friends.  Her  moral  sensibilitiefl  were  equally  strong. 
To  do  right,  to  av(rid  wounding  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  always  to  speak  truth,  were  her  rules  of  action. 
Her  conscience  was  tender,  and  if  she  had  committed 
any  fault,  she  acknowledged  it  with  frankness.  Her 
warm  affections  and  integrity  of  purpose,  were  associ- 
ated with  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge.  She  received  the  advantages  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  applied  herself  to  her  various  studies, 
widi  assiduity  and  success.  She  was  a  fiivorite  with  her 
teachers.  They  were  gratified  by  her  proficiency,  and 
pleased  widi  her  amiable  disposition.  Their  vrritten 
testimonials  of  her  good  scholarship,  and  exemplary  de- 
portment, she  affectionately  prized,  and  preserved  among 
her  most  valuable  papers.  After  her  removal  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  completion  <^  her  own  term  of 
school-study,  she  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  young  la- 
dies. She  realized  the  importance  of  this  station,  and 
while  she  omferred  benefits  on  her  pupils,  reaped  the  re- 
WBid  prepared  for  every  fisdthful  teacher;  increase  in 
knowledge ;  and  habits  of  self-control.  She  was  a  far 
vorite  in  the  refined  society  where  she  moved,  and  pai^ 
ticulariy  exceUed  in  the  graces  of  conversation.  Yet  no 
one  could  be  more  free  from  vanity.  *'  In  all  lowliness 
of  mind,  she  esteemed  others  better  than  herself;"  for 
she  had  taken  the  Inspired  Volume  of  Christ.  In  fiiend- 
sfaip  she  WES  firm,  affectionate,  and  confiding ;  though  she 
regarded  all  with  whom  she  associated,  with  Christian 
kindness,  she  reserved  her  intimacy  for  a  few  kindred 
apirit»— to  them  her  sympathy  was  overflowing,  both  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  she  forgot  herself,  when  they 
might  be  served,  applauded,  or  comforted. 
^J)  1822,  she  married  the  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  and 
removed  to  a  retired  parish  in  her  native  state.  The 
responsibilities  of  pastor's  wife  she  deeply  realized,  and 
endeavorad  to  discharge.  While  exciting  those  of  her 
own  sex  to  worica  of  benevolence  and  piety,  she  strove 
also,  to  advance  their  intellectual  improvement.  She 
estabfished  stated  meetings  for  the  reading  of  historical 
and  religiouf  walks,  and  espedally  for  the  interchange 


of  written  thought.  In  the  latter  department,  she  em- 
phatically led  the  way,  and  bore  the  burden ;  and  some 
of  the  most  pleasing  effusions  of  her  pen,  were  thus  cal- 
led forth  in  ^e  form  of  essays,  on  various  important  sub- 
jects. A  solicitation  that  her  husband  would  superintend 
a  religious  periodical  publication,  induced  their  return  to 
Hartford,  and  her  more  decided  entrance  on  Uteraiy  oc- 
cupation. Their  congeniality  of  inteUectual  taste,  and 
pursuit,  was  a  source  of  great  happiness,  and  added  a 
new,  and  rare  element  to  their  mutual  affection. 

His  kind  encouragement  gradually  overcame  her  self- 
distrust,  so  that  she  at  length  resolved  to  devote  her  pea 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  children.  Her  first  work 
was  entitled  •*  Bible  Sketches,"  and  is  written  with  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  She  wrote  also,  the  lives  of  David 
and  Daniel,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  For  this  series  of 
scripture  biographies,  she  read  extensively  such  books  of 
history  and  travels  as  bore  upon  her  subjects,  or  illus 
tratcd  the  geography,  natural  history,  and  customs  of  the 
countries  where  her  scenes  were  laid.  She  did  not  pro- 
sent  to  the  public  that  which  cost  her  no  labor,  and  felt 
that  witliout  patient  study  and  earnest  prayer,  she  had 
no  right  to  expect  success.  Her  books  became  favorites 
not  only  with  the  young,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
but  to  parents,  who  peruse  them  with  their  children. 
Her  last  work  was  entitled  the  "  Seasons,"  and  its  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  the  unfolding  mind  into  such  familiarity 
with  the  objects  of  nature,  with  birds,  plants,  animals, 
trees,  rocks,  and  waters,  as  to  lead  it  to  recognize  and 
love  the  Creator  of  so  much  beauty,  and  the  Author  of 
every  blessing.  These  literary  occupations  beguiled  the 
hours  of  ill  health  and  seclusion,  to  which  she  was  fre- 
quently subject,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  had  been 
in  many  cases,  the  means  of  good  to  others,  imparted 
cheerfulness  and  gratitude.  Her  pen  was  such  a  source 
of  happiness,  that  bodily  infirmity  was  often  forgotten  or 
unfclt.  In  her  journeys,  she  was  a  close  observer,  both 
of  the  face  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art.  To  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  her  heart  was  ever  open.  The  awfiil 
majesty  of  Niagara,  the  lonely  grandeur  of  tlie  White 
Mountains,  or  the  freckle  of  the  simplest  flower  that 
trembled  at  their  base,  touched  the  exquisite  sensibilities 
of  her  heart,  and  told  it  of  the  mighty  Maker.  But  her 
health  which  had  from  childhood  been  feeble  began  visi- 
bly to  decline;  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption 
were  plainly  revealed.  Her  physicians  prescribed  that 
she  should  take  shelter  firom  the  winter  beneath  a  milder 
sky,  and  her  husband  and  sister  bore  her  to  the  sunny 
climes  of  Georgia,  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  She  returned 
the  following  spring,  no  more  to  go  forth  amid  the  soft 
grassy  paths  she  had  loved,  or  to  mark  the  fresh  swel- 
ling buds  on  her  favorite  trees,  but  to  die.  The  frame 
wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  hollow,  rackmg  cough  told 
that  she  had  come  back  to  die. 

But  there  was  peace  in  her  heart.  The  Saviour  whom 
she  had  trusted  from  her  youth  up,  was  sufficient  for  her. 
The  Bible  which  she  had  loved  and  obeyed,  was  her  stay, 
as  she  passed  through  the  dark  valley.  As  a  child, 
'yielding  to  its  parents,  she  hud  herself  in  the  Everlasting 
Arms.  Even  when  in  extreme  weakness,  her  mind 
wandered,  sweet  words  were  upon  her  lips,  and  bright 
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images  glcmned  around  her;  she  smiled  on  those  who 
stood  by  her  bed,  and  forgetting  that  she  henelf  suffered, 
begged  them  to  take  refreshment  and  repose.  She  mur- 
mured in  a  low  tone,  of  jessamine  bowers,  and  orange- 
gioves,  and  hovering  forms,  brighter  and  more  lovely 
than  she  had  ever  seen  before.  The  beautiful  things  of 
nature,  which,  from  earliest  memory  she  had  loved,  tar- 
ried with  her,  till  the  angels  came ;  it  was  on  the  morning 
of  May  third,  eighteen  thirty-eight,  that  death  came  upon 
her  like  a  friend,  soothing  her  into  gentle  slumber :  with- 
out gasp  or  stniggle,  sho  slept  in  Jesus ;  "  patience  having 
had  its  perfect  work." 

Green  trees  shall  wave  above  thee, 

That  dread  no  wintry  snow, 
Meek  flowers  that  learned  to  k>ve  thse, 

Around  thy  gravo  shall  blow, 
And  faithful  hearts,  and  tender, 

Full  oA  shall  linger  nif  b, 
Their  tribute-tear  to  render. 

And  learn  of  thee,  to  die. 


Original. 
THE    LITTLE    FAIRY.* 

BT   ISAAC   C.    PRAT. 

One  time  there  was  a  little  sprite — 

Oh,  what  a  fairy  thing  was  she  ! 
Her  goodness  was  a  lovelier  sight 

Than  her  own  tiny  self  could  be  ; 
For  at  the  waving  of  her  wEuid, 
Rich  blessings  flowed  to  every  land : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown  ! 

Sitting  within  a  sappliire  shell, 

Swift-drawn  by  eight  bright  butterflies, 
She  raced  with  every  Zephyr  well. 

Making  new  beauties  always  rise ; 
Tlie  grapes  were  sweet  in  every  place 
That  borrowed  lustre  from  her  face : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  kno^-n 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 

A  king  her  god-son,  ministers 

And  careful  friends  for  him  sho  chose^ 
Each  one  like  him  who  never  errs, 

For  private  interest  making  foes ; 
To  wolves  no  friendship  would  they  lend, 
But  stood  the  shepherds  to  defend : 
Good  Faiiy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 

She  humanized  the  judges  all. 

Making  their  selfish  passions  weak, 
So  innocence  on  truth  could  call. 

And  plaintively  would  dare  to  speak ; 
Error  to  mercy,  too,  could  kneel, 
Nor  find  the  heart  of  justice  steel : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown! 

To  make  her  god-son  stout  of  heart 
She  touched  the  crown  upon  his  head, 

And  all  his  people,  though  apart, 
To  him  in  huid  and  heart  were  wed ; 

*A  tnuulatioiu 


TO 


If  envious  nations  dared  encroach, 
They  forced  them  back  at  their  approach: 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 

Alas,  the  fairy's  fled  afar 

Home  to  her  chrystal  region  fair. 
The  Asiatics  fear  a  wai", 

America  is  in  despair ; 
To  us  a  better  lot  may  fall. 
Yet,  though  less  fear  assail  us  all : 
Good  Faiiy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 


Original. 
A  DAISY  FOUND  ABOVE  THE  SNOW. 

I  grieve  to  see  thee  here, 

Beneath  bleak  winter's  sky. 

For  who  will  mark  thy  sweetness, 

1  hat  heedless  passes  by  7 
I  grieve  to  see  thee  blooming  here, 
Whero'Bot  one  sister  flower  is  near. 

Nursed  by  spring's  gentlest  gale, 

Ere  yet  the  trees  weit;  green. 

Half  hidden  'neath  their  sheltering  leaves. 

Thy  kindred  band  were  seen : 
How  dear  the  promise  that  they  bore- 
That  winter's  stormy  reign  was  o'er. 

Where  ore  they  now  7  all  sleeping 

Beneath  the  spotless  snow, 

Their  rest  unbroken  by  the  storms, 

That  o'er  thee  rudely  blow. 
They  sweetly  sleep— and  o'er  their  bed. 
The  bright  hucd  autumn-leaves  were  shed. 

And  many  a  genial  sun 

Of  Autumn  shone  o'er  them. 

And  murmuring  winds  though  leafless  boughs, 

Was  their  soft  requiem, 
But  thou — oh,  sad  thy  dirge  will  be. 
When  winter's  blasts  sweep  over  thee. 

Ah,  thus  it  is  with  those, 

Who  early  droop  and  die. 

Unmarked  by  them  life's  wintiy  stonns, 

As  in  the  grave  they  lie. 
But  some,  like  thee,  live  on  alone, 
When  all  that  made  life  dear,  has  flown. 

Thou  lovely,  lonely  flower! 

I  cannot  leave  thee  here 

To  perish  all  unseen— oh !  no, 

Mine  be  the  sorrowing  tear. 
And  mine  the  kindly  hand  to  warm, 
To  shield  thee  from  the  coming  storm. 

It  is  no  poet's  dream— 

'Tis  not  ideal  bliss. 

No !  Human  love  is  passiog  sweet. 

In  such  a  world  as  ihis : 
And  kindness  has  a  magic  power 
To  soothe  lis  in  life's  wintry  hour. 


THE    DELUDED 
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Orif inaL 
THE   DELUDED.* 

BT  MBS.  ANN  S.   8TXPHKNS. 

CBAPTKR  II. 

"  We  endow 
Those  whom  we  love  in  our  fond  paMionate  blindnesa 
With  power  upon  our  bouIs,  too  antolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  tnut !    Within  their  handa 
We  lay  the  flaming  aword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts,  and  tkev  are  merciftil 
As  they  are  atronf ,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  lis  P' 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Domremi  lay 
aleepin^  in  the  moonbeams,  still  and  quiet,  as  if  no  hos- 
tile foot  had  ever  trodden  its  green  bosom.  The  little 
hostelry  was  closed  and  darkened,  save  where  a  fiiint 
light  twinkled  through  the  shutters  of  Agnes  Sorreirs 
sleepingwroom.  Joan,  the  maid,  or  rather  hostler,  of  the 
inn,  had  redred  to  her  loft  in  the  stable,  immediately 
after  her  rencounter  with  the  English  soldier.  Excited 
almost  to  insanity  by  the  insult  offered  to  her  king,  and 
by  her  subsequent  act  of  revenge,  she  remained  till  it 
was  quite  dark,  lost  in  a  wild  and  visionary  revery. 
After  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  couched  in  words  of 
almost  terrible  appeal,  she  loosened  her  bodice,  and 
flinging  herself  on  the  fresh  hay,  tried  to  compose  hei^ 
•elf  to  sleep.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  the  day  had  been  too 
exciting.  Visions  of  glorious  conflict,  of  tented  fields,  of 
hostile  armies  and  foaming  war-hones^  crowded  to  her 
bnin,  each  colored  and  brightened  by  her  own  glowing 
&ncy.  At  length,  she  sunk  into  a  broken  slumber ;  soft 
shadows  gathered  over  her  senses,  and  afar  ofl*,  in  a 
dream,  arose  a  delkious  landscape,  where  a  soft,  golden 
hase  floated  among  hills  of  the  brightest  green,  forests 
flushed  with  blossoms,  and  crags  blazing  with  precious 
stones !  There  fountains  gushed  from  rocks  of  solid 
crystal,  that  seemed  to  be  dissolving  themselves,  and 
flowing  off  in  the  pure  element  as  it  stole,  with  a  sooth- 
ing murmur,  through  the  grass ;  and  back,  against  the 
rosy  sky,  were  heaps  of  clouds,  shifting  about  the  hori- 
zon, like  snows  agitated  by  a  steady  wind.  Slowly,  they 
an  ranged  themselves  in  solemn  array,  wreathing  and 
folding  in  fleecy  masses  over  the  glowing  sky,  like  ban- 
ners around  a  tented  field;  and  each  banner,  as  it 
•treamed  out  firom  its  gorgeous  back-ground  seemed  to 
be  waving  her  forward  to  some  great  action.  It  was  a 
dream,  and  yet  it  seemed  like  reality,  for  the  music, 
which  had  all  the  time  been  whispering  among  the 
ekmds,  came  swelling  and  surging  from  their  folds,  like 
odor  bursting  fit>m  a  ripe  flower.  Louder  and  nearer 
h  came,  and  a  faint  light  broke  over  her  closed  eyelids. 
She  had  ceased  to  dream ;  yet  the  music  was  there — a 
•oft  and  continued  strain  of  the  richest  melody.  The 
maid  opened  her  eyes,  and  directly  opposite  her  resting- 
place,  there  appeared  a  small  star  of  exceeding  brillian- 
cy, embedded  in  the  duck  darkness  f  As  she  looked,  it 
quivered— expended— «  thousand  rays  shot  out  fi^m  iu 
bnming  centre,  and  rolled  off  in  volumes  of  rosy  light, 
which  deepened  about  the  edges  to  amber  and  violet,  till 
the  whde  neighborhood  was  flooded  with  a  cloud  of 
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gorgeous  and  tiansparent  coloring  like  that  which  slum- 
bers around  a  warm  sunset.  The  music  died  slowly 
away.  The  cknid  parted  to  the  right  anid  left,  and  lo — 
a  form,  like  a  winged  seraph,  appeared  enshrined  in  the 
transparent  opening.  The  maidea  rose  on  her  elbow 
with  a  solenm  dread ;  her  breath  came  thick,  and  she 
lay  like  a  recumbent  statue — ^her  eye  fixed,  her  lips  part- 
ed, and  one  hand  extended  toward  the  vision  as  if  to  fix 
it  on  her  mind  with  certainty.  It  remained  distinct  and 
visible — enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of  music.  The 
azure  raiment,  and  shadowy  tresses,  which  partially 
veiled  its  form,  seemed  impregnated  with  a  silveiy 
brightness,  and  floated  out  on  the  cloud  as  if  agitated  by 
some  hidden  current  of  air.  In  the  centre  of  its  fore- 
head, burned  a  star — such  as  had  heralded  the  myste* 
nous  presence-^which  shed  the  concentrated  brightness 
of  a  rainbow  over  its  heavenly  features.  In  one  Kai^ 
the  seraph  held  a  banner,  such  as  the  nmid  had  seen  in 
lier  dream ;  yet,  e\'en  as  she  gazed,  the  music,  which  had 
died  away,  rose  to  a  full  sweep  of  melody — the  goif;eous 
cloud  was  strangely  agitated^^he  hand  of  the  seraph  was 
outstretched — the  banner  had  disappeared ;  and  a  sword 
gleamed  out  in  the  changing  light  like  the  flash  of  a 
meteor.  So  distinct  was  the  perception  of  the  pmH,  that 
she  even  counted  the  drops  of  gold  which  embossed  the 
black  hilt,  as  it  remained  stead&st,  for  a  moment,  with 
the  point  levelled  toward  the  ruined  chateau.  Again  tha 
rich  music  died  away— <he  light  paled,  and  suddenly,  as 
if  a  pall  had  been  flung  over  it,  the  seraph  disappeared. 

Joan  d'  Arc  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  fiell  back,  ex- 
hausted with  an  overpowering  sensation  of  happiness. 
Hours,  or  moments  might  have  flown,  for  she  took  no 
note  of  time ;  but  she  was  still  lying  on  her  bed  of  hay^ 
with  a  delirious  feeling  of  joy  at  her  heart— lai^  tears 
rolling  over  her  warm  cheek,  and  broken  expressions  of 
gratitude  glowing  on  her  Ups— when  a  voice  foil  die* 
tinctly  on  her  ear;  it  was  but  a  whisper,  so  sweet  and 
low,  that  it  thrilled  her  heart  like  music  murmuring  in 
iu  fount.  She  lay  quiet,  as  if  subdued  by  a  spell,  hokUng 
her  breath,  and  eageriy  drinking  in  each  sound  of  Ae 
Heavenly  voice,  for  such  she  doubted  lyit  it  was.  When 
it  ceased,  she  opened  her  eyes  bewildered  and  afraid. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  its  silvery  beams  streamed 
through  the  opening  which  served  as  a  window,  with  a 
cokl  and  quieting  effect.  Joan  wept  freely ;  excitement 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  she  began  to  reason  witk  her 
heait.  She  was  certain  that  no  delusion  possessed  her 
senses ;  that  she  had  indeed  been  under  the  infliMww.^  of 
a  Heavenly  visitor.  The  whispered  words  were  written 
on  her  heart  as  with  a  point  of  steel ;  she  repeated  them 
over,  again  and  again,  with  deliberate  exactness.  She 
was  told  that  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Fieri>ois, 
there  was  a  sword  faittiging  in  a  retired  corner;  this 
sword  she  was  told  to  demand  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  ¥rith  it  to  do  battle  in  her  country's  cause.  The 
blade,  the  hilt,  with  its  antique  ornaments,  and  the  very 
dust  which  covered  the  weapon,  were  all  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  she  was  promised  aid  from  the  Most  High, 
to  accomplish  the  delivery  of  her  native  land. 

Joan  closed  her  eyes  no  more  that  night ;  her  brain 
ached  with  intensity  of  thought;  yet  so  completely  was 
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•he  absorbed,  that  the  day  had  dawned,  and  sereral 
UHvellen  had  led  their  own  hones  from  the  stable  be- 
neath, before  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  humble  duties. 
At  length  she  arose  and  went  about  her  accustomed 
labor,  calmly,  as  if  nothing  bad  happened  to  discompose 
her. 

The  next  night  found  the  maid  of  the  inn  restless  and 
mihappy ;  till  long  after  midight  she  bad  waited  in  vain 
for  the  appearance  of  her  celestial  guardian ;  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  her  country  beyond  her  na- 
trre  valley,  and  had  determined  to  question  the  Heavenly 
messenger  on  the  course  it  would  be  expedient  for  her  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  woric  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  undertake.  At  length,  she  sunk  into 
an  unsound  slumber  and  again  that  low  whisper  stole  to 
her  ear.  There  was  no  light,  no  brilliant  pageantry,  as 
on  the  previous  night ;  but  the  voice  was  the  same— 4ow, 
sweet  and  tranquil,  flowing  upon  the  sense  like  a  south 
wind.  It  commanded  her  to  go,  on  the  following  day, 
to  die  rained  chateau  on  the  brow  of  the  hill— to  tell  all 
that  had  passed  to  one  whom  she  would  meet  there,  and 
to  be  guided  by  him  in  her  future  actions.  The  voice 
promised  aid  from  Heaven  in  all  her  attempts  to  free  her 
native  land,  and  exhorted  her  to  lose  no  time  in  useless 
doubts  and  feminine  timidity.  Joan  listened  with  a 
grateful  and  settled  feeling ;  the  doubts  of  the  previous 
day  were  entirely  dissipated.  The  first  step  in  her  career 
of  glory  was  pointed  out,  and  she  resolved  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  divine  influence.  This  determi- 
nation settled,  she  dropped  into  a  calm  and  refreshing 
slomber.  It  was  deep  in  the  mormng  when  she  awoke. 
Something  heavy  was  lying  across  her  bosom ;  she  put 
np  her  hand  to  remove  it,  and  a  snowy  banner  unfolded 
and  lay  in  rich  masses  over  her  person.  She  leaped  up 
with  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise ;  seized  the  gilded 
staff,  and  shook  open  the  folds  of  heavy  white  silk.  It 
was  the  same— the  very  same  banner  which  the  seraph 
had  held  on  the  night  of  its  appearance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pearly  field,  appeared  an  image  of  the  Divine 
Bifalg,  wrought  in  threads  of  fine  gold.  The  right  hand 
vested  on  a  globe,  whereon  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth  were  mapped  out,  in  various-colored  gems,  so  small 
in-siw,  and  so  cunningly  interwoven  with  the  silk,  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  any,  save  a  divine 
hand,  could  have  produced  woricmanship  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  its  design  and  execution.  The  image  was 
furroundod  by  a  wreath  of  flower  de  luces,  wrought  in 
the  same  manner,  with  tiny  seed  pearis,  which  rose  up 
from  the  rich  &bric  like  froat-woik  on  aground  of  crusted 
snow. 

With  a  cry  of  almost  frantic  delight,  Joan  shook  out 
^  mysterious  penant,  and  waved  it  triumphantly  to 
and  fro.  A  thrill  €£  awe  ran  thflugh  her  veins,  as  the 
rustling  folds  flaunted  out  on  the  morning  breeze,  like  the 
unfolding  wings  of  an  angel.  The  cariy  sunbeams 
streamed  over  the  jewelled  embossfhents  of  the  globe, 
with  a  brilliancy  almost  painful  to  behold.  The  king- 
dom of  France  was  represented,  entirely,  by  small  white 
diamonds,  which  flashed  out  from  the  humbler  stones  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  like  a  handful  of  sunbeams 
radiating  from  a  burning  centre  i  thia  was  to  Joan  a 


beacon-light.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  poured  fortli 
her  gratitude  to  die  Virgin  for  tfau  visible  token  of  her 
wishes. 

The  inmates  of  die  hostelry  wondered  at  the  glorioas 
beau^  of  the  maid,  when  she  entered  from  her  place  of 
rest.     She  spoke  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  to  thoae  who 
addressed  her,  and  there  was  something  sublime  in  tho 
expression  of  her  eye,  and  in  the  unnatural  gentleness 
which  made  the  beholder's  heart  stand  stiU  as  he  gased 
and  wondered— it  was  like  walking  in  the  presence  of  an 
angel,  feeling  the  mysterious  influence  thereof,  but  igno- 
lant  of  the  cause.     She  performed  all  her  customary  du> 
ties  with  unusual  exactness.     She  smoothed  her  hair, 
arranged  her  dress,  and  then  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
devodon.     After  this,  she  arose  and  departed  lor  the 


ruin. 


Joan  knew  nothing  of  the  place  she  was  about  to  viait, 
except,  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Count  Dvnois,  and 
was  inhabited  by  two  of  his  aged  domestics.  Just  as  she 
entered  a  foot-path,  which  led  through  the  fields  to  the 
front  of  the  chateau,  a  cavalcade  of  hOTsemen  filed  into 
the  gorge  from  the  bridle-path  before  mentioned.  In 
the  centre  rode  a  lady,  masked,  and  in  a  travelling  cos- 
tume. It  was  the  Count  Dunois  and  his  escort,  coo- 
ducdng  the  young  Italian  to  the  French  court. 

Joan  wandered,  with  a  kind  of  aimless  feeling  around 
the  ruin,  till  she  reached  the  litUe  garden,  through  which 
Dunois  had  conducted  his  oousin.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
a  warm  summer's  day;  the  flowery  nook  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruin,  save  where  a  slanting  sunbeam  struck 
across  an  angle  of  the  building,  and  fell  in  a  stream  of 
crimson  light  across  the  fountain  and  the  flowing  shrub- 
bery which  surrounded  it-flighting  up  the  blossoms  and 
dnging  the  white  lilies  which  grew  around  the  basin,  to 
a  delicate  rose-color.  Joan,  unaccustomed  to  ornamen- 
tal gardening,  gazed  around  with  a  feeling  of  delight. 
The  lovely  spot,  with  its  breathing  blossoms,  stirring 
leaves  and  bursting  buds,  seemed  as  a  fragment  of  para- 
dise, sent  down  to  reward  her  exertions  ere  they  were 
accomplished.  The  cool  spray  of  the  fountain,  as  it 
rained  with  a  sleepy  music  into  the  tank,  drew  her  to  its 
mai^n.  She  threw  herself  on  the  grass,  and  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour,  as  if  waiting  for  further  diieo- 
dons  from  the  Divine  messenger,  by  whose  command 
she  had  proceeded  thus  for.  The  last  dying  sunbeam 
was  sdll  lingering  in  her  hair,  and  she  lay,  with  har 
elbow  on  the  ground — a  cheek  resting  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  and  one  foot  with  its  naked  ankle,  and  coarse  bus- 
kin, half  buried  in  the  grass,  when  a  sdr  in  the  neigh> 
boring  shrubbery  aroused  her.  She  started  up  and  con- 
fronted the  gaily-attired  Frenchman,  who  had  addressed 
a  few  kind  words  to  her  on  the  night  of  her  renooootpr 
with  the  English  soldier. 

"  Would  you  speak  with  my  master  t"  he  inquired, 
with  a  respectful  inclinadon. 

Joan  did  not  well  know  whom  she  wished  to  see ; 
but  she  bent  her  head  and  followed  the  jester  in  silence 
to  the  hall.  He  threw  open  the  door  which  led  to  the 
Italian's  bower-room,  and  modoning  her  to  enter,  with- 
drew. Timorously,  but  with  a  firm  consciousness  that 
she  was  in  the  path  of  her  high  destiny,  she  advanced  a 
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8tep  into  the  room.  At  another  timei  when  her  feelings  | 
were  less  excited,  she  might  have  started  at  the  splendor 
which  burst  upon  her ;  but  now,  the  scene,  magnificent 
as  it  vras,  could  hardly  surpass  the  glorious  picture  which, 
during  the  last  few  days,  had  been  shifting  through  her 
glowing  &ncy.  At  the  extremity  of  the  room  a  silver 
sconce,  of  many  sockeu,  was  lighted  with  tapers  of  per- 
fumed wax — ^the  steel  plate,  and  the  virgin  roatai,  caught 
the  reflection,  and  scattered  the  broken  light,  like  clus- 
ters of  icicles  dissolving  in  a  strong  sunshine.  The 
flickering  light  and  the  deep  shadow,  on  the  gorgeous 
tapestry,  gave  to  the  walls  a  luxurious  look,  quite  inde- 
scribable !  It  was,  as  if  a  bed  of  moss  had  crept  over 
the  ceiling,  in  variegated  and  irregular  masses,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  warmth,  were  budding  there.  On  a 
silken  couch,  directly  within  the  starry  light  of  the 
sconce,  sat  the  young  traveller  of  our  story ;  but  alto- 
gether changed  in  his  appearance.  The  coarse  jerkin 
and  hose  were  exchanged  for  garments  of  rich  velvet,  the 
heavy  shoes  which  had  disfigured  a  foot  of  perfect  sym- 
metry, were  supplanted  by  slippers  of  Spanish  cloth,  but 
slightly  pointed,  and  linked  to  the  knee  by  strings  of 
small  jewels :  his  hair  was  curled,  and  elaborately  per- 
fumed, and,  but  for  his  sunburnt  forehead,  and  the  firm 
expression  of  his  lips,  he  might  have  passed  as  one  who 
had  seldom  known  harder  service  than  that  of  page  in  a 
lady's  chamber.  Ho  had  not  heard  the  noise  of  the 
door,  but  sat,  with  his  chin  buried  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  an  expression  of  deep  and 
intricate  thought  on  the  white  smoke,  as  it  curled  up 
from  the  censer,  In  wreaths  of  transparent  vapor,  and 
spread,  in  a  fragrant  mist,  over  the  apartment.  Joan 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  her  breath  came  tliick,  and  she 
half  turned  as  if  to  retreat.  This  embarrassment  lasted 
but  for  an  instant.  She  turned  and  crossed  the  room 
with  a  calm  brow  and  a  dignified  tread.  The  thick 
Spanish  footrcloth  broke  the  sound  of  her  approach,  and 
she  stood  by  the  traveller's  side  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  presence. 

"  I  am  here ;  what  would  you  with  me  7"  she  said,  in 
a  calm,  rich  voice,  which  broke  on  the  stillness  like  a 
sudden  burst  of  music.  The  youth  actually  leaped  to  his 
feet  with  surprise ;  the  blood  surged  up  to  his  temples, 
and  then  as  suddenly  retreated  again. 

"  What  would  I,  maiden  I— what  would  I  ?  Nay,  it 
is  I  who  should  put  the  question— I,  who  was  ignorant  of 
thy  exist^-of  thy  presence,  till  this  moment." 

It  was  Joan's  turn  to  be  confused ;  her  proud  eyes 
drooped  beneath  his  ardent  gaze ;  her  Umbs  trembled, 
and  she  sunk  to  the  couch  humbled  and  strangely  afinid. 
The  stranger  sat  down  beside  her,  and  remained  enjoy- 
ing her  emotion  with  a  mischievous  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  throbbing  temples  as  she  bent 
her  head  to  avoid  his  gaxe.  At  length  she  spoke,  but  it 
was  confusedly  and  in  a  wavering  voice.  She  spoke  of 
her  humble  parentage — of  her  orphan  loneliness— tokl 
how  she  had  thirsted  for  knowledge  in  her  indigent  state 
of  servitude ;  for  the  first  time  she  lifted  her  eyes,  when 
she  dwelt  on  her  gratitude  to  an  old  priest,  who,  out  of 
charity,  had  taught  her  to  read  and  write.  She  had 
been  contented  and  happy  in  her  hwnbla  life,  she  said, 


till  the  breaking  out  of  the  wan.  Since  then,  she  had 
lived  in  a  continued  fever  of  excitennent ;  her  anxiety  foe 
the  welfare  of  the  King  had  become  so  painful,  that  it 
deprived  her  of  sleep,  and  she  had  often  spent  whole 
nights  in  prayer  for  his  safety.  Here  the  youth  intet^ 
rupted  her,  by  asking  if  she  had  ever,  by  any  chance, 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  youthful  monarch. 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  suddenly  to 
his :  "  Alas,  no !"  she  said, "  that  were  a  bliss  well  worth 
dying  for." 

The  eye  of  the  questioner  brightened  alnsost  into  a 
smile :  but  he  turned  his  face  away  and  requested  her  to 
proceed.  Joan  had  reached  that  part  of  her  histoiy 
which  is  already  known  to  the  reader.  In  language,  as 
glowing  as  her  own  thoughts,  she  described  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seraph-— the  whispered  voices,  and  the  sacred 
banner.  As  she  proceeded,  her  form  became  more 
erect ;  her  eye  brightened,  and  the  rich  blood  seemed 
melting  through  her  cheek;  while  her  voice  became 
more  deep-toned  and  musical  in  its  inflectioai.  By  de> 
grees,  she  ceased  to  describe,  and  her  lofty  laqguage 
breathed  only  of  glowing  hopes  and  prophecies  of  delive- 
rance to  France.  In  the  energy  of  her  feelings,  she  had 
risen  and  stood,  with  the  light  streamiqg  full  on  her  radi- 
ant face,  like  a  Priestess  suddenly  inspired.  The  young 
man  gazed  upon  her  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  his 
eye  flashed  back  the  brightness  of  hers,  and  he  seemed 
transported  to  enthusiasm  by  her  eloquence;  but  sud- 
denly, a  painful  thought  seemed  to  flash  across  his  mind. 
Ho  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  leaned  back  in 
the  couch,  lost  in  reflection.  She  was  still  speaking, 
when  he  reached  forth  his  hand  and  took  hers*  She 
obeyed  the  impulse,  and  seated  herself  in  silence,  aston- 
ished at  the  change  in  his  countenance.  Holding  her 
hand  respectfully  in  his,  he  earnestly  expostulated 
against  her  project  of  joining  the  army.  He  pointed  out 
the  privations  and  hardships  to  which  she  would  be  ex- 
posed, and  reminded  her  of  the  probable  overthrow  of 
all  her  aspiring  hopes.  He  spoke  of  imprisonment,  iu»d 
even  death,  as  the  possible  result  of  an  undertaking*^ 
uncommon.  She  answered  calmly,  that  she  had  reflected 
on  all  the  difficulties  of  her  project,  but  that  she  dared 
not  disobey  the  Divine  wUl.  A  crimson  flush  passed 
over  the  youth's  face ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
hinted  at  the  chance  of  insult  which  might  await  her 
from  the  rude  soldiery.  She  made  no  reply,  but  raised 
her  flashing  eyes  to  his,  and  touched  the  haft  of  a  dagger 
thrust  through  an  opening  in  her  bodice,  with\  smile  of 
stem  defiance. 

When  convinced  that  all  opposition  would  be  in  vain,  the 
youth  seemed  seriously  distressed.  Ho  arose,  and  paced 
the  room  with  a  disturbed  air ;  once  he  stopped  before 
her  as  if  about  to  uqpe  some  argument  which  he  had 
not  yet  used,  and  then  pursued  his  walk  without  speak- 
ing. At  length  she  calmly  requested  him,  as  one  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven,  to  inform  her  of  some  means  bj 
which  she  might  obtain  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
France.  He  did  not  answer  directly,  but  requested  her 
to  come  to  the  cliateau  on  the  next  night,  and  promised 
to  reflect,  in  the  interval,  on  the  best  means  of  aiding  her 
project. 
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After  Joan  had  left  the  room,  the  youth  flung  himself 
on  the  coUch  in  deep  agitation ;  burying  his  face  in  his 
handsy  he  groaned  aloud,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  known  more 
of  her  before  I  consented  to  this  cruel — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly — started  to  his  feet,  and  again 
commenced  pacing  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 

''It  is  too  late  even  for  me  to  interfere,"  he  muttered. 
"  Well,  let  events  take  dieir  course ;  I  will  be  guiltless, 
at  least,  of  leading  her  into  danger — to  the  army !  No, 
no !  I  would  not  have  it  proceed  to  that — "  muttering 
these  disjointed  expressions,  he  again  flung  himself  on 
the  couch  and  gradually  sunk  into  a  more  pleasant  train 
of  thoughts. 

The  next  night  Joan  was  punctual  to  her  appointment ; 
tlie  subject  of  her  anxiety  was  lightly  touched  upon,  and 
the  day  of  her  departure  for  the  court,  spoken  of  as  at 
some  distant  period.  After  this,  the  conversation  took 
a  more  general  turn.  The  youth  was  gay  and  cheerful ; 
he  evidently  strove  to  win  her  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
exciting  theme  which  had  occupied  their  time  on  the 
previous  night.  His  eflfort  was  successful ;  her  haughty 
reserve  gradually  died  away ;  she  answered  his  questions 
with  firank  and  fearless  confidence,  and,  for  a  time,  yield- 
ed herself  to  the  influence  of  his  brilliant  spirits.  She 
was  too  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  society,  to  feel  that 
there  would  any  thing  wrong  in  thus  privately  visiting 
one  whose  very  name  she  was  ignorant  of,  and,  even  if 
she  had  been  better  informed,  she  would  have  silenced 
every  doubt,  by  placing  the  commands  of  that  Heavenly 
voice  which  had  directed  her  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
man  before  her.  It  was  late  when  the  maid  retired  to 
her  loft  that  night.  Another  appointment  had  been 
made  and  was  kept— another,  and  another,  and  then 
Joan  d*  Arc  returned  no  mors  to  her  humble  duties  at 
the  hostelry. 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  and  Joan  d'  Arc  was  seated 
in  the  Italian's  bower-room,  by  the  same  silken  couch 
whereon  she  had  first  seen  the  man  who  was  to  be  the 
wotker  of  her  destiny.  The  dress  of  her  servitude  had 
be«^n  abandoned,  and  her  superb  form  was  vested  in  a 
robe  of  deep  crimson  velvet,  lined  and  faced  with  sable ; 
it  was  open  at  the  bosom,  exposing  an  inner  robe  of  rose- 
colorod  silk,  and  beneath  that,  another  of  the  finest  linen, 
edged  with  narrow  point  lace.  Her  hair,  which  had 
formerly  been  drawn  back  from  her  face  with  such  bold 
and  striking  effect,  was  now  parted  in  two  glossy  waves 
over  her  forehead,  and  confined  by  a  scarlet  fillet  to  the 
back  of  her  head ;  whence  it  fell  in  a  shower  of  raven 
tresses  down  her  back.  Thero  was  a  soft  and  contented 
expression  in  her  eyes,  formerly  so  wildly  brilliant,  and 
looks  of  domestic  happiness  brooding  in  eveiy  beautiful 
feature,  as  she  sat,  drooping  gepUy  forward— -her  hand 
resting  in  the  palm  of  the  stranger's,  and  her  breath 
floatittg  over  his  cheek  while  she  watched  his  slmnbers. 
It  was  nearly  dark ;  yet  there  was  no  light  in  the  room, 
save  that  which  came  from  the  ever^buming  censer, 
where  it  remained,  like  a  great  pearl,  illuminated  at  the 
heart,  welling  out  a  perpetual  cloud  of  incense.  On  the 
marUe  slab  where  it  stood,  firuit  and  wines,  in  chrystal 
goblets,  were  crowded  together,  and  lay  glowing  in  the 


mingled  light  and  vapor,  with  a  look  of  luxurious  profu- 
sion. A  lute  lay  on  the  floor,  just  where  it  had  dropped 
from  the  hand  of  the  sleeper;  fresh  flowers  were  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  dim  light  was  barely  sufficient  to 
melt  the  surrounding  objects  into  one  grand  and  melloivr 
picture  of  domestic  comfort.  Joan  had  twice  bent  h^" 
cheek  to  that  of  the  sleeper,  when  he  awoke  and  smiled 
kindly  upon  her* 

"  What,  watching  yet?"  he  said,  rising  and  drawing 
het  to  his  side, "  I  have  just  been  dreaming,  Joan.'* 

She  smiled,  and  asked  the  subject  of  his  dream ;  but 
before  he  could  answer,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  jester  presented  himself.  Ho  whispered  a  vrord 
in  his  master's  ear.  A  rush  of  blood  to  his  face  and  a 
hasty  exclamation,  betrayed  that  the  message  was  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one  to  the  young  man,  who  abruptly 
followed  his  servant  from  the  room.  When  they  reached 
the  hall,  he  turned  impatiently  and  exclaimed,  "  What 
—directl}?— to-night,'*  said  the  messenger. 

**  Even  so ;  two  whole  weeks  have  passed,  and  the 
troops  are  impatient  for  orders.  The  Count  Dunois 
would  have  written,  but  knew  not  that  a  messenger 
would  find—" 

'*  Enough,  enough !  I  will  but  take  leave  of  her,  and 
then  to  the  road  forthwith." 

"  With  submission,  let  me  entreat  that  there  be  no 
delay.  I  will  remain  behind  and  prepare  her  for  this 
absence." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,  but  mark  me ;  persuade 
her  to  remain  here  till  my  return,  which  shall  be  within 
the  week.  Say  notliing  to  inflame  her  mind.  See  that 
every  thing  is  provided  for  her  comfort,  and  follow  me 
by  day-break."  While  giving  these  hasty  directions,  the 
young  man  M'as  changing  his  clothes  for  the  coarse  dis- 
guise which  the  jester  had  brought  for  him.  This  per- 
sonage accompanied  him  to  his  horse,  and  held  the 
stirrup  while  he  mounted.  The  youth  rode  forward  a 
few  paces,  then,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  beckoned  the 
jester  to  him.  "  Remember,"  he  said,  "  give  her  no 
hint  of  my  state  or  condition,  and  on  thy  life,  proceed 
not  another  step  in  thy  dastfirdly  plotting !" 

The  jester  promised  obedience,  and  returned  to  the 
hall,  muttering,  "Nay,  nay,  my  sapient  master,  thy 
whining  fondness  shall  mar  no  plot  of  mine.  The  dam- 
sel must  fulfil  her  destiny." 

Joan  had  been  waiting  the  return  of  her  companion  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  the  jester  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  informed  her  that  he  had  left  the  chateau. 
She  turned  deadly  pole  and  sallied  back  with  a  fiunt 
feeling,  the  fint  she  had  ever  known ;  but  instantly  re- 
covering herself,  she  turned  to  the  jester  and  asked  if  his 
master  would  soon  return. 

"  Perhaps,  never,"  he  replied,  solemnly.  "  France  is 
bleeding  in  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant,  and  it  is  not  meet  that 
the  high  and  the  brave  should  remain  in  supine  ease. 
The  summons  was  sent,  and  my  master  dared  not  dis<^ 
bey." 

The  eye  of  the  maid  kindled ;  thoughts  that  had  almost 
slumbered,  blazed  anew  in  her  breast ;  she  raised  her 
brow  with  a  haughty  ccmfidenoe,  and  said— 
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"  I  am  ready-^was  no  messagB  sent  to  me  7  Did  he 
leave  none  f " 

"Yes,  my  master  left  this  message.  'Tell  her/  he 
said  *  to  depart  forthwith  for  Vancouleurs ;  to  present 
herself  before  Bandricourt,  the  governor,  and  to  give  tmn 
the  token  she  wots  of.  Tell  her  to  request  the  governor 
to  provide  her  an  escort  to  Chinon,  and  to  proclaim  her 
mission  in  each  town  on  her  way  thither,  and  when  ar- 
rived, to  demand  an  interview  with  the  King  of  France. 
After  that,  we  shall  meet  again.* " 

Joan  motioned  with  her  hand,  and  the  jester  withdrew. 
In  a  few  moments  she  joined  him  in  the  hall,  habited 
only  in  the  simple  vestments  of  her  servitude.  She  com- 
manded that  horses  should  be  provided  for  a  journey,  and 
before  midnight,  had  taken  the  second  great  step  in  her 
zemaikable  career. 

To  be  continued. 


Orif  inal. 
DOTS   AND   LINES.— NO.  II; 

OR,  SKBTCHKS  OP  8CS1IXS  AND  INCIDINTS  IN  TBX  WX8T. 
■T  THE  ADTHOa  OF  "  LAFITTB,"  "  BOaTOK,"  "CAFTAIH  KTD,"  aXC. 

Thx  plantations  between  Vicksburg  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington, are  nearly  altogether  new,  with  rude  dwellings 
upon  them;  indeed,  there  is  no  planter's  house  above 
Vicksburg  of  a  better  appearance  than  common  farm- 
houses. There  are  two  or  three  one  story  high,  painted 
white,  and  one  or  two  with  galleries,  but  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg,  there  are  not,  except  at  the 
half  a  dozen  small  towns  on  the  river,  two  comfortable 
or  neat-looking  dwelling-houses.  Lake  Providence,  which 
we  passed  to-day,  is  a  pleasant  village,  built  on  one 
street  running  parallel  with  the  river.  The  plantations 
in  this  neighborhood  are  valuable,  and  the  planters 
wealthy.  Princeton,  about  thirty  miles  above  Lake 
Providence,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  two 
hundred  and  twen^  miles  above  Natchez,  is  a  village 
about  the  same  size  as  Providence,  consisting  of  a  single 
street  laid  out  on  the  bank,  the  buildings  facing  the 
river.  At  this  landing,  and  at  Lake  Providence,  we 
saw  a  few  flat  boats  fastened  to  the  shore,  but  no  steam- 
boats. The  traveller  seldom  sees  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi,  unless  under  weigh.  At  every  landing,  how- 
ever, insignificant  flat  boats  an  to  be  seen  loading,  giv- 
ing employment  to  one  or  two  stores,  and  keeping  busi- 
ness, at  least,  alive.  Near  Princeton,  a  steamboat  pass- 
ed us,  and  although  it  was  not  two  thirds  across  the 
river,  we  were  unable  to  read  iu  name,  painted  in  large 
letters  on  the  wbeel-house,  without  a  spy-glass.  This 
lact  will  give  the  northerner  sodm  idea  of  the  breadth  of 
tlna  great  river.  Shortly  aAerwards  an  <<ark"  floated 
by.  This  vessel  differs  from  the  flat4>oat,  keel-boat  and 
broad-horn,  in  its  constructioii.  A  solid  oblong  raft  of 
timber,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  fifty  or  sixty  long,  is  the 
ground-work.  On  one  end  of  it,  is  erected  of  rough 
boards,  a  sort  of  covered  pen,  for  cattle  and  fbwk.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  rude  enclosure,  roofisd  like  a  house, 
often  containing  a  chimney,  and  in  which  the  family  live. 

If  a  fiumer  finom  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  or  Cin- 
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cinnati,  sees  a  piece  of  land  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  in 
one  of  his  boating  expeditions,  which  pleases  him,  he 
returns  home,  sells  out,  builds  an  aik,  embarks  with  his 
family,  and  conunitting  himself  to  the  waves,  after  a 
voyage  of  five  or  six  weeks,  arrives  at  his  new  home, 
ties  his  ark  to  a  tree,  removes  his  house,  stock  and  family 
to  dry  land,  commences  chopping  down  the  forest,  opens 
a  wood-yard,  becomes  thrifty,  buys  negroes,  grows  rich, 
and  is  at  last  a  planter.  Many  erf*  the  first  families  in 
the  south-western  country,  after  travelling  to  Pittsbm^ 
from  the  Atlantic  cities,  have  committed  themselves  to 
an  ark,  and  so  come  to  this  country.  We  have  passed 
two  of  these  floating  houses  to-day.  On  the  last  one, 
was  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  an  equally  ancient 
female,  comfortably  clothed  in  coarse  materials,  sunning 
themselves,  and  smoking  their  pipes,  in  the  low  space 
left  on  the  bottom  of  the  ark  between  the  dwelling  and 
the  stock-pen.  A  middle-aged  stout  yeoman  in  a  longw 
tailed  blue  jean  coat,  and  snuff-colored  trowsen,  was 
standing  barehead  at  the  long  paddle  which  served  as  » 
helm,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hair  as  he  stared  at  our 
passing  boat.  Two  women  in  caps,  and  coarse,  but  tidy 
gowns,  were  seated  near  him  on  die  top  of  the  dwelling 
(which  was  the  upper  deck  of  the  aik)  knitting.  Half 
a  dozen  white-headed  urchins  (Mem :  all  country  urchins 
are  white-headed,)  were  crowded  in  a  low  door,  straining 
their  eyes  at  the  grand  steamboat,  and  three  or  four  large 
dogs,  equally  curious,  were  gazing  at  us  from  the  top  of 
the  cowpen.  A  fire  burned  on  the  bottom  of  the  ark, 
between  the  two  habitable  divisions ;  the  hearth  was  a 
rude  pile  of  bricks,  with  an  old  stove-pipe  for  chimney* 
The  pot  was  boiling,  and  a  third  fenmle  was  preparing 
the  evening  meal.  Two  strapping  fellows  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, working  mechanically,  but  idly,  at  an  oar,  two 
or  three  chickens,  and  a  proud  cock  strutting  about,  a 
Iamb,  which  appeared  licensed  to  stray  from  the  pen,  as 
a  pet,  the  head  of  a  good-natured  looking  cow  protruding 
from  a  window,  completed  the  whole.  It  was  altogether 
so  pretty  a  picture  of  domestic  happiness,  that  I  could 
not  help  looking  i;^n  it  with  feelings  of  envy. 

The  fiat-boat  is  somewhat  similar  ia  its  construction  to 
the  ark,  which  is  the  most  primitive  mode  of  navigation. 
The  flat-boat  is  made  to  convey  freight.  It  is  a  covered 
shed,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  bottom  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  it,  and  impervious  to  water.  This  shed 
is  covered  by  a  double  layer  of  boards,  laid  so  as  to  be 
water-tight,  and  bent  over  a  ridge  pole,  running  through 
the  centre  from  stem  to  stem,  so  as  to  form  a  curve  su^ 
ficient  to  shed  rain.  A  portion  €S  the  boat  at  the  bows, 
which  are  square,  is  set  off  for  a  caboose  and  sleepiqg- 
plaoe  for  the  hands,  of  which  there  are  usually  firom  four 
to  six.  The  remainder  is  filled  with  fireight.  Some  of 
these  boats  will  carry  licom  eight  to  twelve  hundred  bar- 
reb  of  flour;  when  light,  they  draw  but  six  or  eight 
inches,  but  when  loaded,  two  feet  and  a  half.  Some  of 
them  are  laden  altogether  with  flour,  others  with  horses, 
others  with  sheep,  or  pork,  alive,  and  in  barrels,  fowls^ 
cattle,  and  produce  of  all  kinds ;  some  axe  even  freighted 
with  negroes,  purchased  in  Virginia,  and  embarked  at 
Ouyandotte  on  the  Ohio.  When  flat-boats  are  nnlaij^^ 
of  their  fireight,  they  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring. 
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which  i»  from  twenty  to  sixty  dollars,  and  the  owners 
return  home  for  ten  dollars  on  a  steamboat.     Kecl-boaw 
are  not  so  commonly  pecn  now,  as  formerly.     They  are 
in  number,  about  as  one  to  ten,  compared  with  flat-boats. 
They  are  of  similar  construction  to  the  freighting  canal- 
boats,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.     They  ai-e  some- 
times assisted  in  descending  the  river,  by  a  square-^ail, 
and  altogether,  cut  a  better  figure  than  the  ark  or  flat- 
boat.     Before  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  keel- 
boat  was  the  sole  medium  of  river  commerce.     Lea>'inc: 
it  to  freight  in  New  Orleans,  and  re-loading  with  pur- 
chased articles  (both  comforts  and  luxuries)  it  was  pro- 
pelled up  the  Mississippi,  with  great  labor,  by  poleing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  laying  to  every  night. 
A  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  at  that  period, 
often  consumed  five  months.     It  can  now  be  made  in 
thirty  days.     The  keel-boats  are  now  disposed  of  with 
its  cargo,  at  New  Orleans,  being  in  great  demand  as 
oyster-barges,  for  which,  with  some  change,  they  are  ad- 
mirably fitted.     The  broad-hom  is  only  a  larger  and 
squarer  species  of  flat-boat.     The  river  has  been  very 
rough  all  the  afternoon,  and  at  this  time,  a  gale  is  blow- 
ing, in  which,  at  sea,  I  should  run  under  close-reef  top 
sails.     There  is  considerable  motion  to  the  boat,  and  two 
or  three  fresh  water  passengers  are  complaining  of  feel- 
ing a  slight  degree  of  sea-sickness !     Sea-sickness  on  the 
Mississippi,  five  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth !     Nev- 
ertheless, the  boat  rocks,  the  joints  of  the  cabin  creak, 
the  lamps  swing  from  side  to  side,  the  wind  wars,  and 
the  waves  show  white  caps,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
regular  gale  of  wind .     The  surface  of  the  coimtry  through 
which  we  are  sailing,  is,  for  a  hundred  miles,  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  wind  sweeps 
over  it  as  it  would  over  a  sea.     The  only  alternative  a 
boot  has,  when  caught,  is  to  drive  before  it  as  far  as  the 
cotvse  of  the  river  will  allow,  tie  to  the  shore,  or  lay  to, 
and  drift.     This  last  method  is  dangerous,  if  the  boat  is 
light  in  fireigbt,  as  all  western  steamboats  are  double- 
deckers,  they  expose  a  high  and  broad  surface  to  the 
wind,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  upset.     This  happened 
to  a  boat  two  or  three  years  ago,  while  lying  to ;  it  was 
struck  abeam,  and  tmned  completely  upside  down.     To 
run  in  shore  in  a  high  wind,  is  still  more  dangerous,  as 
few  places  can  be  found  where  trees  do  not  overhang  the 
water.     These  trees  are  constantly  falling,  and  threaten, 
by  falling  upon  the  boat,  greater  danger  than  the  hurri- 
eane  1     In  1835, 1  was  ascending  the  river  in  the  steamer 
Black  Hawk,  when,  as  we  were  running  close  to  the 
shore,  a  l^rge  cotton-tree  fell  across  the  boat,  cutting 
through  the  upper  to  the  main  deck,  wotmding  three 
men,  and  doing  great  injury  to  the  boat.     Similar  acci- 
dents have  happened  to  other  boats.     Steamers  are  con- 
stantly running,  and  trees  hourly  falling,  and  it  is  won- 
derful so  few  accidents  of  this  kind  happen. 

As  there  is  no  safety  in  lying  to,  as  running  before  the 
wind  is  not  always  possible,  and  running  ashore  still 
more  dangerous,  what  shall  be  done?  may  be  asked. 
The  only  thing  I  can  suggest,  is  to  trust  to  fortune  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  as  we  do  when  we  think  of  the  boilers 
bursting. 

Another  man  has  just  fidlen  overboard  and  drowned. 


He  was  draining  water  with  the  bucket,  which  palled 
him,  (as  the  boat  was  moring  rapidly,)  off' into  the  water, 
there  being  no  railing  to  prevent  his  falling.     The  cry- 
was  raised,  the  engine  stopped,  the  boat  let  down,  and 
with  two  men,  put  off*  after  him.     By  this  time  the  p<->or 
fellow  was  a  hundred  yards  a-stem,  the  wind  was  hi^h, 
and  we  were  going  dead  before  it.     From  the  hurricauo 
deck,  I  once  saw  him  raise  his  arm  above  m-atcr,  and 
then  his  hat,  dancing  upon  the  waves,  was  only  %'i«ible. 
This  was  picked  up,  and  the  boat  at  length  returned 
without  him,  and  we  were  once  more  under  weigh.     As 
the  bell  nmg  to  start  again,  the  bell  rung  for  tea,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  passengers  were  too  busy  taking  care 
of  themselves  to  think  of  any  body  else,  porticolarly  of  a 
fellow  just  drowned.     He  was  a  deck  passenger,  and  a 
German.       Three  hundred   filter   dollars  tccre   tied 
around  hi*  v>ai»t  in  a  sa»h,  which  sunk  him  at  once. 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  gone !  and  his  stniggle  for  a  miserable 
existence  in  this  world,  is  over.     There  should  be  a  law 
to  protect  the  lives  of  steamboat  passengers,  and  ref- 
late the  safety  of  steamboats.     Both  of  the  accidents 
which  have  happened,  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
railing. 

A  half  hour  after  lef>ving  Rodney,  which  presented  a 
very  pretty  appearance  from  the  river  as  we  sailed  away 
from  it,  we  were  once  more  winding  between  the  level 
shores,  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Mi«8'*is- 
sippi ;  the  forests  immediately  bordering  the  river,  prin- 
cipally of  the  cotton- wood  tree,  which  possesses  no  beauty 
of  form,  although  its  foliai^e  is  dense,  and  at  this  time,  of 
a  delicAte  green  color.  Our  steamer  nm  close  into  the 
land,  crossing  from  point  to  point,  to  keep  the  con\-ex 
side  of  the  bends,  as  all  boats  do  on  ascending  this  river. 
In  descending,  they  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
move  with  a  velocity  twice  as  great  as  in  the  ascent. 
We  passed  some  fine  cotton  plantations,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  a  portion  of  the  forest.  There  was  an 
air  of  substantial  comfort  in  the  well-built  villages  or 
quarters  for  the  negroes,  the  large  '*  gin "  and  neat 
dwelling-houses  of  many  !  but  for  one  well-ordered  plan- 
tation, we  passed  five  which  were  as  crude  as  log-cabins, 
fields  filled  with  stumps  and  scathed  trees,  ragged 
negroes,  ill-clothed,  and  sickly-looking  men  and  slattern 
women  could  make  them.  I  was  stinick  with  the  appear- 
ance of  one  planter's  residence,  the  prettiest  for  fifVy 
miles  above  Natchez.  The  front  was  formed  of  two  neat 
white  cottages  with  piazzas,  and  separated  by  an  open 
space  of  about  ten  yards,  and  connected  by  a  paved  walk. 
From  the  rear  of  both  cottages  a  lino  of  rooms  extended 
seventy  feet  back,  which  were  occupied  by  the  servants, 
and  as  dairies,  granaries,  carriage-houses,  stables,  etc. 
The  dwelling  and  out-houses  formed  nearly  four  sides  of 
a  square  area ;  all  the  doors  opening  into  it.  It  was 
oonstructed  nearly  on  the  plan  of  Prince  Murat's  Italian 
villa,  near  Bordentown,  and  is,  I  think,  the  model  of  a 
planter's  house.  A  young  gentleman  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  segnr  in  his  mouth,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  his 
legs  throvin  over  the  balustrade,  with  a  fine  large  dog 
dozing  beside  him,  was  enjoying  his  aftep<linner  ease  on 
the  gallery,  while  near  him,  witli  his  chair  tipped  back 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  his  feet  upon  its  rounds, 
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and  alto  smoking,  sat  VQry  much  at  his  ease,  a  stout, 
roug-h^looking  man,  whom  I  set  down  for  the  overseer  or 
"  factor,"  as  Madame  TroUope  is  pleased  to  christcui 
them.  The  sun  was  warm— -it  was  after  dinner— the 
amoke  curled  lazily  over  their  heads— the  dog  was  asleep 
— no  one  was  moving  about,  and  altogether,  there  was 
ain  air  of  Mississippian  ease  and  comfoit  in  the  scene, 
which  was  remarkably  charactenstic ;  an  indolent  female 
slave  coming  out  to  hand  her  master,  a  glass  of  water 
upon  a  small  waiter  as  we  were  going  past,  completed 
the  picture. 

We  have  passed  8e\'eral  steamboats  to-day,  some 
laden  with  cotton,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  the 
bales  piled  up  so  high  on  the  guards,  that  the  boats  were 
almost  entirely  hid ;  the  whole  mass  presenting  a  shape 
chat  challenges  comparison,  resembling  a  steamboat  as 
much  as  a  cloud  resembles  a  camel  or  a  whale. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  was  standing  on  the  forword  deck, 
about  to  Ipvel  my  rifle  at  a  duck  seated  upon  the  water, 
«  good  long  shot  a-heod,  when  some  one  cried  out,  a  man 
overboard.  Wc  hastened  aft,  but  he  had  sunk,  and  the 
boat  was  not  stopped ;  perhaps  not  twenty  out  of  two 
himdred  deck  and  cabin  passengers,  knew  the  circum* 
stance,  and  in  five  minutes  it  was  entirely  forgotten.  He 
was  a  deck  passenger,  without  name  or  fnend.  In 
endeavoring  to  get  forward,  he  had  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  off^  not  over  the  guards,  for  there  is  no  balustrade 
from  stem  to  stem  of  the  lower  guard ;  if  there  had  been, 
the  poor  fellow  might  have  still  been  safe  on  board. 
''  By  George,"  said  one  of  the  hands,  renewing  his  quid, 
"  Dutchmen  and  sojers  are  always  tumbling  overboard. 
I  was  one  time  on  a  steamer,  and  we  had  half  a  regiment 
of  sojers  aboard.  Well,  such  Jonny  Raws  you  never 
seen.  Drunk  all  the  time,  on'  when  they  wa'nt  drunk, 
fighting.  The  first  day,  eighteen  of  'um  fell  overboard, 
and  not  one  sinner  of  'um  was  drowned,  sink  *um ;  they 
had  so  much  liquor  aboard,  no  water  could  get  in.  The 
next  day,  twenty  more  tumbled  pitch  /  into  the  water 
like  so  many  clumsy  alligators,  and  only  one  o'  them  was 
drowned ;  and  that  was  cause  as  how  he  hadn't  got  his 
morning  grog  in  his  skin,  seeing  *twas  just  at  daybreak. 
But  by  Golly,  I  never  knowed  a  Dutchman  fall  overboard 
vet,  that  want  drowned  dead  as  a  herring."  This  was 
the  only  commentary  I  heard  upon  this  accident. 

We  arrived  at  Grand  Gulf  about  two  hours  before  sun- 
set. The  appearance  of  this  place  from  the  river,  as  it 
is  approached  from  the  south,  is  extremely  picturesque, 
if  not  romantic.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  something 
more  than  a  mile  square,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
verdant  hills,  finely  wooded.  It  is  a  place  of  great  business, 
and  in  five  years,  from  an  unimportant  landing-place,  it 
has  arisen  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  Natchez.  This  town 
is  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  already 
exercises  a  great  influence  o\T3r  the  commercial  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  state.  The  commimity  is  wealthy 
and  intelligent,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not 
behind  any  town  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  A  rail-road 
will  soon  connect  it  with  Fort  Gibson,  and  an  extensive 
cotton  region.  When  this  medium  of  communication  is 
completed,  its  commercial  facilities  will  be  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  place  above  New  Orleans.     Natchez,  Grand 


I  Gulf  and  Vicksburg,  all  three  are  at  present  facilitating 
j  the  intercourse  with  their  markets  from  the  cotton 
regions  in  their  vicinities.  Three  years  ago,  a  railroad 
was  a  chimera  not  to  be  thought  of  here.  Now,  with 
the  Na.4hville  and  New  Orleans  road,  there  are  seven 
constructing  in  the  State.  At  the  landing,  the  steamer 
Rocky  Mountain  was  unlading  railroad  cars  and  iron 
tracks.  The  whole  front  street  was  stirring  with  busy 
j  people,  and  eveiy  thing  wore  an  appearance  of  proe- 
perity.  The  town  of  Grand  Gulf,  like  most  of  those  on 
the  Mississippi,  displays  an  assemblage  of  white  painted 
stores  fronting  the  river,  and  a  collection  of  dwellings 
scattered  over  an  aiiea  back.  The  stores  are  generally 
two  stories  high,  with  square  fronts,  so  as  to  give  them, 
when  viewed  from  the  river,  the  appearance  of  having 
flat  roofs ;  the  houses  are  in  cottage  form,  painted  white, 
with  little  ornamental  yards  and  vegetablc-gaidens  around 
them.  The  population  of  Grand  Gulf  is  less  than  one 
thousand. 


Orif  inal. 
THE  FLOWER  OF    INNOCENCE; 

HEUSTOMIA    CXRULKA. 
BT  MRS.  8KBA  SMITH. 

Thkrx  is  a  flower,  a  simple  thing — 

But  dear,  most  dear  to  me— 
And  midst  a  thousand  gayer  flowers, 

That  fairest  still  will  be. 
It  dots  the  ground  with  stax^like  gems 

About  my  place  of  buth — 
And  there,  where'er  the  sod  is  green, 

'Tis  smiling  from  the  earth. 
It  comes  when  wakes  the  pleasant  spring^^ 

When  first  the  earth  is  green- 
Four  white,  or  pale  blue  leaves  it  hath. 

With  yellow  heart  between. 
It  loves  to  deck  the  grassy  bank, 

That  slopes  a-down  the  brook ; 
For  there,  it  takes  a  deeper  blue, 

And  there,  a  gayer  look. 
But  when  it  grows  on  sod  exposed, 

Its  leaves  are  small  and  white^ 
As  if  the  modest  flower  grew  pale 

Amidst  the  glare  of  light. 
It  grows  about  a  heap  of  stones. 

For  there  the  dew  will  stay- 
It  springs  beside  the  dusty  road, 

Where  childi^en  are  at  play. 
Yes,  every  where  about  the  fields, 

Is  seen  the  pretty  things— 
And  always  shall  I  think  of  it. 

When  wakes  the  smiling  spring. 
And  now,  though  I  may  see  it  not. 

When  spring'time  is  at  hand—* 
I  bless  thee,  loved,  and  natal  flower. 

E'en  fipom  a  distant  strand. 
We  call  thee  Innocence,  sweet  gem, 

And  well  it  thee  beseems, 
For  thou  wilt  ever  cherished  be. 
With  childhood's  sinleM  dreams. 
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Original. 
HEROINES    OF   SACRED    HISTORY. 

HEROISM  OF  JEHOBHEBA. 

**  As  for  my  people,  children  are  their  oppreaion,  and  wowun 
rule  oTer  them.**— isa.  3,  IS: 

Maic  calls  hiniMlf  the  Lord  of  Creation ;  yet,  power- 
less and  fragile  as  woman  may  appear,  she  hath  ever 
borne  equal  sway  with  him  oyer  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

In  my  former  numbers,  we  have  seen  how  efficient  was 
woman  in  saving,  or  shielding  her  country  or  friends. 
In  the  present  number,  another  heroic  female  will  be 
displayed — but  this  picture  will  require  darker  shades, 
for,  at  her  side  are  two  others,  who,  instead  of  being,  as 
designed  by  God,  "  helpers  meet  for  man,"  were  his 
ruthless  destroyers. 

At  the  period  of  my  story,  Judea  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  Israel  and  Judah.  Each  kingdom  saw  itself 
under  the  despotic  sway  of  a  woman.  Jezebel  reigned 
in  Israel,  and  Athaliah,  her  daughter,  in  Judah — both 
women  of  lawless  passions  and  haughty  spirit,  and, 
withal,  idolatrous  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Astaroth. 

These  were  only  queens  dowager — for,  Joram,  the  son 
of  Jezebel,  was  sovereign  of  Samaria,  and  Athaliah's 
son,  Ahaziah,  governed  Jerusalem.  Being  much  engaged 
in  wars  with  Edom  and  Syria,  their  country  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  fierce  and  cruel  women. 
They  were  universally  detested ;  but,  the  people,  know- 
ing there  was  no  redress,  submitted  in  silence.  Jezebel's 
persecution  of  the  holy  prophet  Elijah,  after  his  signal 
defeat  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  is  well  known.  "  So  let 
the  gods  do  to  me,  and  mora  also !"  said  Jezebel  to 
Elijah,  by  a  messenger,  "  if  I  mako  not  thy  life  as  the 
life  of  one  of  the  prophets  diou  hast  slain,  by  to-morrow 
morning !"  Elijah  fled  into  the  ^'ildemess,  and  threw 
himself  down  beneath  a  juniper  tree,  where  he  prayed 
to  die,  rather  than  to  live  under  the  sway  of  that  cruel 
woman.  Her  wicked  and  unjust  conduct  towards  Na- 
both,  united  all  classes  against  her,  and  accelerated  her 
doom. 

Naboth  possessed  a  vineyard,  which  joined  the 
grounds  belonging  to  one  of  Ahab*s  palaces,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Jezreel.  This  vineyard  Ahab 
ofiered  to  buy,  that  ho  might  make  it  an  herb-garden ; 
but,  Naboth,  unwilling  to  sell,  refused.  Ahab  persisted : 
Naboth  continued  firm,  telling  the  king  it  was  contrary  to 
law  to  sell  his  land,  as  it  *vas  said  in  Leviticus,  **  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine." 
Ahab  was  not  used  to  disappointment— and,  being  a 
weak  num,  it  preyed  upon  him  until  he  was  quite  ill. 
His  wife,  Jezebel,  sought  him  while  lying  in  this  mood 
upon  his  bed.  "  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad,  Ahab,"  she 
said ;  "  why  eatest  thou  not  7" 

"  I  am  sore  vexed,"  he  answered  sullenly.  "  I  have 
asked  Naboth  for  his  vineyard,  and  he  refuses,  because, 
forsooth,  he  will  not  sell  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers." 

Jezebel  gazed  upon  him  with  the  utmost  scorn. 
"What!  art  thou  the  ruler  of  Israel,  or  is  Naboth!" 
she  said.  "  Arise !  eat  bread  and  be  merry — ^I  will  give 
thee  the  vineyard  of  this  insolent  Naboth."  Jezebel  swept 
haughtily  out  of  the  room  to  execute  her  cruel  orders. 


That  day  she  caused  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  because 
wrong  had  been  done  in  the  city,  which  needed  punish- 
ment. Naboth  was  then  brought  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple, accused  by  two  of  the  hirelings  of  Jezebel,  of  blas^ 
pheming  God  and  the  king.  He  was,  of  course,  con- 
victed, and  carried  without  the  city  and  stoned  to  death. 
Ahab  took  possession  of  the  land  of  the  murdered  Nar 
both. 

God  sent  Elijah  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  to  reproach 
them  for  their  wickedness,  and  uttered  prophecies  of 
their  down&ll,  which,  we  shall  see,  were  afterwards  ful- 
filled. 

Upon  the  side  of  a  luU,  in  the  land  of  Syria,  stood  an 
ancient  man,  leaning  upon  his  stafi",  apparently  resting 
after  a  toilsome  march.  He  wore  a  mantle  of  goats'  skin, 
while  a  long  white  beard  fell  down  to  the  leathern  girdle 
which  bound  his  waist.  He  gazed  sadly  upon  the  soene 
which  lay  stretched  out  beneath  him ;  although,  it  was 
lovely  enough  to  raise  a  smile  of  admu-ation  from  even 
him,  anchorite  as  he  was.  He  stood  upon  one  of  a 
large  circle  of  hills,  bearing  every  hue  and  altitude,  and 
enclosing  a  vast  plain,  watered  by  the  two  lucid  streams, 
Abana  and  Parphar,  and  bearing  in  its  centre  a  large  and 
glorious  city.  It  was  Damascus,  which  reposed  upon 
the  centre  of  the  green  plain,  like  a  snowy  water-lily, 
wafted  upon  its  verdant  leaves.  Temples  and  palaces 
of  marble  and  ivory,  adorned  with  gleaming  gold,  arose 
within  its  walls,  and  were  reflected  in  the  brilliant  stream 
below.  Towards  this  city  was  Elisha,  the  prophet,  sent, 
to  fulfil  the  mission  of  God. 

'*  Oh,  Damascus !"  he  said,  sadly,  "  beautiful  art  thou 
to  behold ;  but,  out  of  thee  shdl  come  a  sword,  which 
shall  bring  my  country  low.  Alas !  Israel  is  ripe  for 
punishment,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  staid." 
A  young  man  arose  from  beneath  an  olive  tree,  where  he 
had  been  reposing,  and  approached  the  prophet.  "  My 
son,"  said  Elisha,  "  thou  seest  before  thee  Damascus,  the 
city  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria.  Here  I  am  sent  to 
anoint  Hazael  king,  that  he  may  be  God's  avenger  upon 
Israel,  who  worship  Baal  and  the  golden  calf,  instead  of 
Jehovah." 

"  Crod's  purpose  is  not,  then,  to  send  Benhadad." 

"  No,  my  son ;  he  is  so  convinced  of  God's  power,  by 
his  forced  flight  from  before  Samaria,  that  he  fears  the 
God  of  Israel." 

*'  Unhappy  land !  will  thy  sufferings  never  cease !" 

"  Never !  until  they  throw  away  their  idols,  and  serve 
the  living  God." 

The  rumor,  that  the  celebrated  prophet  Elisha  had 
taken  up  his  abode  upon  the  hill  of  Damascus,  was  soon 
carried  to  the  ears  of  the  king.  He  had  ever  held  the 
holy  man  in  reverence  since  his  memorable  defeat,  pro- 
phesied by  him ;  and  now,  being  ill,  sent  to  know  if  he 
should  recover  or  not. 

One  morning  Elijah  left  his  cave,  and  gazed  abroad. 
A  long  procession  of  camels  and  men  were  crossing  the 
plain,  from  the  city,  towards  the  hill  upon  which  he 
dwelt.  Elijah  knew  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  awaited  the 
train's  approach.  A  man,  richly  clothed,  alighted  from 
a  camel,  and  threw  himself  at  the  prophet's  feet.  It  was 
Hazael,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria. 
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'<  Oh,  Elitfaa !  Holy  prophet !"  said  Hazael,  « I  came 
from  thy  son,  Benhadad,  kin^  of  Syria.  He  Ueth  in  bed 
ill,  and  hadi  sent  me  to  ask  thee  if  he  shall  recover  of 
this  disease.  See — here  are  forty  camels,  loaded  with 
all  that  is  rich  and  rare  of  Damascus,  which  my  master 
lays  at  thy  feet,  hoping  thou  wilt  deign  to  look  into  the 
future,  for  him." 

Elisha  looked  for  a  long  time  mournfully  upon  Hazael, 
for,  by  his  prophetic  power,  he  saw  in  him  the  ruthless 
conqueror  of  Israel.  *^  Go  tell  thy  lord  he  will  not  die 
of  this  disease"— at  last,  he  said ;  "  and  yet,  I  foresee, 
he  will  die  of  a  more  cruel  death." 

Elisha  gazed  upon  Hazael,  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  aged  cheek ;  and  then,  turning  firom  him,  the  man  of 
God  wept  bitterly. 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  Lord  7"  asked  Hazael,  rising. 

"  Alas,  Hazael !  it  is  because  I  can  foresee  all  the 
evil  which  thou  wilt  do  to  the  children  <^IsiaeL     Thou 
^wilt  bum  their  strong  holds,  and  slay  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  in  the  cruelest  manner." 

''  What !  am  I  a  dog,  that  I  shculd  do  this  thing !" 

'*  Yea,  Hazael.  The  Lord  hath  shown  me  thou  shalt 
be  king  of  Syria,  in  place  of  Benhadad."  We  know  not 
what  spirit  we  axe  of,  until  we  are  tried.  Solomon  saith, 
'  He  that  trusteth in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool.'" 

As  Hazael  returned  over  the  plain,  he  sank  into  deep 
musing.  He  should  be  king  of  Syria !  How  his  ambi- 
tious heart  leaped  within  him  at  the  thought !  And  the 
conqueror  of  Israel !— hut  he  would  be  a  merciful  con- 
queror, and  Oisha  should  find  he  was  not  so  viricked  as 
he  imagined.  Elisha  had  prophesied  Benhadad  should 
die,  and  he  would  quietly  await  that  eyent. 

"What  said  the  prophet?"  asked  the  feeble  Ben- 
hadad. 

He  told  me,  thou  shouldst  surely  recover  of  this  dis- 
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ease. 

This  joyful  news  so  excited  Benhadad,  as  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  him,  and  before  the  night  he  was  neariy  well. 
Hazael  began  to  grow  uneasy.  He  doubted  the  truth  of 
Elisha— and,  forgetting  his  resolution  of  awaiting  his 
master's  predicted  death,  and  not  willing  to  rely  upon 
God's  will,  he  determined  to  murder  the  king.  Early  in 
the  morrow,  ere  day  had  yet  appeared,  and  all  the  pap 
lace  asleep,  Hazael  crept  softly  into  the  king's  chamber. 
The  old  man  lay  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  an  exhausted 
invalid.  Hazael  dipped  a  thick  cloth  in  water,  and 
pressed  it  upon  the  king's  face  until  the  spirit  had  fled. 
•  Then,  when  the  murderous  deed  was  executed,  and 
Hazael  was  gazing  upon  his  victim,  did  the  words  he  had 
spoken  to  Elisha,  the  day  before,  occur  to  him—"  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing!"— and 
Hazael  saw  he  had  not  read  his  heart  aright.  "  But,  now 
that  I  have  begun,  I  must  go  on  !"  he  said,  bitterly. 
"  Away  to  my  soldiers  .'—they  must  proclaim  me  king." 
Hazael  was  anointed  king  of  Syria. 

The  words  of  Elisha,  regarding  Hazael,  were  soon 
proved  to  be  prophetic.  He  ravaged  Israel  with  lira  and 
sword,  and  brought  upon  the  country  all  the  evils  which 
Elisha  had  predicted.  Joram,  the  son  of  Jezebel,  and 
Ahaziah,  Athaliah's  son,  united  their  forces  andhesieged 
Hazael  in  the  city  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  which  he  had 
lately  oooquered.    Variotti  sldimishM  took  place;  m 


one  of  which,  Joham  was  severely  wounded,  and  returned 
to  his  mother,  at  Jezreel,  to  bo  cured  of  his  wounds. 
Ahaziah  followed  him,  leaving  the  army  in  command  of 
Jehu,  a  man  of  great  valor,  and  a  skilful  soldier.  God's 
purposes  were  not  yet  fulfilled  upon  the  wicked  house  of 
Ahah :  by  his  humility,  he  averted  the  evil  firom  himself, 
but  the  time  was  come  to  destroy  the  rebellious  race  from 
the  land.  Elisha  was  commissioned  to  anoint  Jehu  king, 
in  place  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  He  SMit  the  young 
prophet,  who  bad  attended  him  to  Damascus,  to  fulfil 
the  mission. 

According  to  his  instructions,  the  youthful  prophet  re- 
paired to  Ramoth  Grilead.  Jehu  and  the  other  captains 
were  feasting  in  the  guard-room,  when  the  prophet  en- 
tered.    "  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  oh,  captain !"  he  said. 

"  Unto  which  of  us  7"  asked  Jehu. 

"  Even  to  thee,  Jehu,  son  of  Jehosaphat !" 

Jehu  arose  and  followed  the  prophet  into  an  inner  room. 
The  prophet  opened  a  horn  of  perfumed  oil,  and  poured 
it  on  his  head,  saying^-"  Thus  saith  die  Lord  God  of 
Israel :  '  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.  Thou 
shalt  be  my  avenger,  to  smite  the  house  of  Ahab.  And 
thou  shalt  avenge  me  of  Jezebel,  who  hath  shed  the  blood 
of  my  servants.  The  dogs  shall  eat  her  in  the  portion  of 
Jezreel  f  "  His  mission  over,  the  prophet  opened  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

Jehu  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  feast. 

"Is  all  well?"  asked  one  of  the  guesta — "  What  said 
this  mad  fellow  to  thee  7" 

"  Surely  ye  know  him  and  his  communication,"  said 
Jehu ;  "  ye  have  sent  him." 

"  Indeed,  we  know  not.     Tell  us  what  he  said." 
"  He  hath  anointed  me  king  over  Israel,  in  place  of 
Joram,  my  master." 

Jehu  was  a  favorite  with  the  soldien,  and  the  son  of 
Jezebel  was  hated ;  so  that  they  joyfully  received  the 
news,  and  determined  to  proclaim  him  at  once.  For 
want  of  a  throne^  they  covered  the  stairs,  which  ran  up 
outside  the  house,  with  their  scarlet  mantles,  and,  placing 
Jehu  on  high,  sounded  upon  their  trumpets,  and  prt^ 
claimed  Jehu  king  of  Israel. 


The  warder  upon  the  watch-tower  of  Jezreel  reported 
to  Joram  the  approach  of  a  body  of  horse  and  chariots. 
Joram  knew  not  whom  they  were,  or  if  they  came  in 
peace  or  war. 

"  Let  some  ene  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  ask  the 
leader  if  he  come  in  peace,"  said  the  king. 

The  horseman  approached  Jehu,  who  vras  standing 
in  his  chariot.  "Thus  asks  king  Jonun,"  he  said: 
"Is  it  peace?" 

"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?"  replied  Jehu. 
"Get  thee  behind  me." 

The  messenger  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  joined  the 
train  of  Jehu.  A  second  messenger  was  despatched, 
who  also  remained  vrith  the  approaching  parQr. 

The  city  now  became  alarmed,  and  gathered  upon  the 
walls  to  watch  the  troop.  Joram  sent  for  the  watchman, 
to  inquire  more  particulars.  "  I  know  not  who  they  be, 
my  lord,"  he  said ;  "  but,  their  driving  is  like  that  of 
JthvL,  the  son  of  Jehosaphat,  for  he  ever  driyeth  fuii- 
oosly."  . 
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"It  is  Jehu/'  said  the  king,  "  and  perhaps  bearer  of 
nows  from  the  army.  Make  ready  the  chariot,  and  I 
will  ride  out  to  meet  him." 

Joram  and  Ahaziah,  each  in  his  chariot,  left  the  city, 
and  met  Jehu,  just  by  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  the  Jez- 
reelite.  Then  sank  the  heart  of  Joram  within  him,  when 
he  recollected  it,  for  many  prophets  had  denounced  judg- 
ments against  him  and  his  house,  for  the  great  iniquity 
of  his  father  and  mother.     The  chariots  stopped. 

*'  Is  it  in  peace  thou  comest,  Jehu  1"  asked  Joram. 

**  What  peace  is  there  for  any,"  said  Jehu,  "  when  the 
wickedness  and  witchcraft  of  thee  and  thy  mother,  Jeze- 
bel, are  so  many  ?'' 

"  Treason  !— -Treachery  !^-0h,  Ahaziah  !"— <ried  Jo- 
ram, and  turned  to  fly,  but.  an  arrow  from  Jehu,  the 
avenger,  brought  him  low,  and  he  sank  down  dead  in 
his  chariot. 

"  Throw  liim  upon  the  field  of  Naboth,"  said  Jehu,  to 
his  captain,  Bidkar.  "  Now  have  the  words  of  the  Lord 
come  to  pass,  which  thou  and  I  heard  when  wc  rode  b€>- 
hind  Ahab :  '  I  have  seen  the  blood  of  Nabotli,'  said 
the  prophet ;  '  and  I  will  revenge  mo  here,  in  tliis  very 
field,'  saith  the  Lord." 

When  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  saw  the  deed,  he  fled ; 
but  was  pursued  by  the  people  of  Jehu.     "  Smite  him 


Jehosheba,  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,  by  another  mother, 
was  a  woman  of  great  and  good  qualities,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  her  brother.  She  wept  sorely  for  his  death, 
and  acted  a  mother's  part  to  his  young  orphans.  She 
was  wife  of  Jehoiada,  tlie  high  priest  of  the  temple,  and 
lived  with  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  house. 
''  Ahaziah  hath  been  some  time  dead,"  she  said  one  day 
to  her  husband,  "  and  I  have  not  seen  any  preparationB 
towards  anointing  his  son  as  king  in  his  stead.  CanAt 
thou  tell  me,  Jehoiada,  why  it  is  not  done?" 

"  Hadst  thine  illness  not  prevented  thee  from  visiting 

,  the  palace,  Jehosheba,  thou  wouldst  have  known"<'~r»* 
plied  the  liigh  priest,  in  a  sad  accent. 

**  What !  is  the  young  Zezron  dead  ?"  she  asked,  in 
alarm. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  her  husband,  gloomily.  '*  Now  that 
thou  art  strong  enough  to  hear  the  terrible  news,  know 
that  Athaliah  hath  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  and 

'  hath  imprisoned  the  young  princes  in  the  palace !" 

This  was  a  great  shock  to  the  tender  heart  d  the 
princess.     "  Alas  !  my  sweet  young  nephews  !"  she  said, 

'  while  tears  bedewed  her  face,  **  they  arc  in  the  hands  of 
a  cruel  tigress  !     Can  we  not  do  something,  Jehoiada  T 

,  Let  me  go  to  Athaliah,  and  surely  she  will  listen  to  my 

'  prayer,  and  let  them  depart  to  their  uncle's,  or  to  my 


also  in  his  chariot,"  cried  the  avenger,  and  Ahaziah  was  .  care,  for,  I  fear  me,  she  will  not  yet  be  satisfied  with  this 
soon  dead.  "Bury  him,"  said  Ji^hu,  "for  he  is  the  i,  cruelty." 
son  of  the  good  Jehosaphat,  but  deserves  death,  for  his 
mother's  sake,  and  because  he  joined  himself  with  the 
ungodly  Joram."  The  news  of  the  king's  death  spread 
consternation  over  Jezreel,  and  they  beheld  the  conquei^ 
or's  entrance  with  fear  and  trembling.  His  errand,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  the  people,  but  to  their  rulers.  He 
sought  the  palace  of  Jezebel. 

Jezebel  inhabited  the  ivory  palace  which  her  husband, 
Ahab,  had  built.  She  had  decked  herself  out,  and  painted 
her  face,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  conqueror,  and  stood  at 
a  window  awaiting  his  approach.  Upon  her  head  she 
wore  a  golden  net,  or  caul,  surrounded  by  a  gauze  shawl, 
as  a  turban,  while  chains  and  ornaments  of  gold  hung 
over  her  cheeks,  her  neck  and  arms,  and  little  golden 
bells  tinkled  at  her  feet.  But,  in  vain  wero  all  these 
mufflers,  crisping-pins,  and  rings,  and  jewels  called  in 
play :  they  could  not  avert  her  fate.  In  spite  of  her 
design  to  vdn  Jehu,  her  natural  evil  temper  broke  forth, 
and,  in  a  taunting  accent,  she  cried  out,  "  Thou  wilt 
repent  this  deed,  Jehu !  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master?" 

Jehu  looked  up  at  the  windows,  which  wero  crowded 
with  slaves  and  attendants.  "  Who  is  on  my  side  ?  Who  I" 
cried  Jehu.  Many  voices  called  out  their  willingness  to 
join  him.  "  Throw  down,  then,  that  wicked  woman.  Let 
the  dogs  eat  her,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet." 
They  threw  her  down,  and  Jehu  rode  over  her.  "  Go,  and 
bury  her,"  he  said,  afterwards, "  for  she  is  a  king's  daugh- 


ter."    And  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  fulfilled  ! 

Eager  for  sovereign  power,  and  devoid  of  natural  feel- 
ing, Athaliah  resolved,  when  she  heard  the  death  of  her 
son,  to  seize  upon  the  throne.  The  natural  heirs,  how- 
ever, stood  in  her  way ;  and  these,  although  they  were 
her  own  grand-children,  she  doomed  to  death. 


"  No,  Jehosheba,  seek  not  Athaliah.  Thy  prayers,  be 
well  assured,  cannot  soflen  the  heart  of  that  accursed 
woman."  ^ 

"  She  surely  will  not  imprison  all  those  noble  young 
princes  for  life !" 

"  Alas !  their  lives  will  not  be  long,  I  fear !" 
Jehoiada  turned  from  his  wife's  tears,  and  retreated  to 
the  temple.  Hero  ho  bent  in  prayer  to  God,  that  he 
would  look  in  pity  upon  Judah,  and  avert  from  it  the 
threatened  evil.  For  Jehoiada  had  not  revealed  to  Jeho- 
sheba the  fact  of  the  intended  massacre  of  the  innocent 
princes,  which  had  been  told  him  in  confidence,  that 
morning,  by  the  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 

That  night,  Jehosheba,  unable  to  sleep,  arose  and 

walked  in  the  marble  court  before  her  apartment.  There 

she  remained  some  time,  reflecting  upon  the  situation  of 

her  nephews,  to  whom,  particularly  the  young  Joash, 

i  then  just  a  year  old,  she  was  very  much  attached.     She 

'  could  not  rest  easy  without  doing  something  for  them, 

;  and  was  busily  resolving  plans  for  their  benefit,  when 

,  she  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  trampling  horse,  and 

rattle  of  armor.     She  ascended  to  the  wall,  and  beheld 

,  a  troop  of  soldiers  enter  the  palace  gate.     Soldiers  at 

;  midnight !— her  heart  sank,  and  she  fell  back  against  the 

'  parapet  in  a  cold  tremor. 

What  could  it  mean!  Some  deadly  event  was  in 
progress,  and  her  thoughts  turned  with  affright  towards 
!  the  royal  children.  But  Athaliah  could  not  be  so  cruel 
— so  wicked !  A  sudden  shriek  as  from  a  death-stroke, 
awoke  the  silence  of  night.  Jehosheba  started  as  if  her 
own  heart  had  been  pierced.  She  turned  toward  tlie 
palace,  where  a  miserable  scene  met  her  view ;  from  the 
balconies  and  terraces  of  the  women's  apartments,  were 
children  and  females  rushing  apparently  in  the  wildest 
afiiight.     Some  soldiers  ran  in  pursuit  of  them,  whom 
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tho  wretched  princess  recognised  as  the  queen's  own 
band,  who  were  notorious  as  perfonning  evorj-  bloody 
deed  which  the  qneen  might  dictate. 

The  cries  of  cliildren  and  women  almost  aroused  the 
princess  to  madness,  for  she  doubted  not  the  cruel  Atha- 
liah  had  given  over  the  young  princes  to  slaughter. 
Could  she  stand  there  and  look  on  without  helping  them ! 
But  what  availed  her  feeble  arm  against  those  ruthless 
men.  Jehosheba  rushed  from  the  wall,  and  had  nearly 
regained  her  apartment,  when  another  loud  wail  arrested 
her  steps,  and  she  determined,  at  whatever  risk,  to  seek 
the  palace,  and  endeavor  to  save  one  of  her  nephews. 
There  was  a  private  way  built  by  Soloman,  which  led  to 
the  palace,  and  over  this,  Jehosheba  wildly  rushed, 
resolving  to  die  with,  or  save  her  nephews.  She  sought 
the  women's  apartments,  and  found  the  court  filled  with 
soldiers. 

You  cannot  pass  in,  lady,*'  said  one. 
Away !  I  am  tho  Princess  Jehosheba !" 

At  tho  majestic  wave  of  her  hand,  the  soldiers  gave 
way.  A  dreadful  sight  met  her  eye  on  entering  the 
rooms.  Dead  and  dying  children  and  nurses,  who  had 
faithfully  defended  them,  were  lying  around.  Bloody 
and  brutal  soldiers  opposed  her  path,  but  Jehosheba 
struggled  through,  for  she  had  thought  of  the  infant 
Joash,  and  sought  to  conceal  him,  at  least.  The  deadly 
deed  would  have  been  over  ere  this,  but  there  were  a 
few  d<rvoted  servants  of  the  house  of  Da\'id,  who  resisted 
the  soldiers'  bloody  purpose.  All  were  killed  except 
those  in  the  last  apartment.  At  the  door  stood  two 
faithful  eunuchs,  disputing  the  soldiers'  entrance.  Jehos- 
heba endeavored  to  foree  her  way  through. 

"  Forbear,  princess,"  cried  one  of  the  eunuchs,  "  the 
fiends  will  kill  you,  also." 

Jehosheba  was  not  to  be  daunted.  She  dodged 
through  their  swords,  and  entered  the  apartment.  She 
gazed  wildly  arotmd ;  there  were  several  children  and 
young  persons  there,  of  the  royal  blood,  all  weeping  and 
clinging  to  their  attendants  in  the  greatest  terror. 

-Cowering  in  a  comer,  sat  a  nurse,  pressing  in  her 
arms  an  infant.  It  was  tho  young  Joash,  now  tho  only 
living  child  of  Ahaziah.  Jehosheba  seized  the  infant, 
and  concealing  it  under  the  wrapper  she  wore,  beckoned 
the  nurse  to  follow,  and  rapidly  left  tho  room.  The 
faithful  eunuchs  were  dead,  and  the  soldiers,  busy  with 
their  prey,  cared  not  to  stop  her,  for  they  were  not 
ordered  to  murder  any  except  the  royal  children.  Strug- 
gling through  blood  and  ribald  soldiers,  and  severely 
wounded,  the  heroine  Jehosheba  at  last  saw  herself  in 
the  temple  court. 

Jehoiada  was  awakened  from  his  slumber  by  sobs  of 
anguish.  He  arose  hastily,  and  beheld  his  beloved 
Jehosheba  covered  with  blood,  lying  senseless  upon  the 
floor,  while  a  stnmge  nurse  and  infant  were  weeping 
over  her. 

Six  years  was  Joash  concealed  in  tho  temple ;  the 
secret  of  his  escape  from  the  massacre  being  only  known 
to  his  aunt,  uncle  and  nurse.  In  tho  temple,  one  was 
more  secore  than  in  any  place  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  was 
then  only  firequented  by  a  few  fiiithful  Jews,  the  remain- 


der of  the  people  repairing  to  the  idol  fanes,  which  Athar 
liah  had  reared  in  many  places.  Tho  glory  had  departed 
from  the  house  of  God ;  its  gold  vtvlb  stripped  off— ^ts 
walls  broken  down,  and  the  golden  utensils  decorated 
the  altars  of  Baal.  At  the  end  of  these  six  years, 
Jehosheba  thought  the  favorite  moment  had  arrived  to 
restore  Joash  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Athaliah,  by 
her  rapacity— her  cruelty  and  unlicensed  passions,  was 
universally  detested,  and  tho  people  began  to  sigh  for 
release  from  her  tjrranny.  The  measure  of  her  iniquities 
was  full,  and  Grod  had  commanded  her  downfall.  Jehoi- 
ada, as  a  preliminary  step,  called  to  his  council  some  of 
the  Levites  whom  he  could  trust,  and  some  officers  who 
he  knew  were  disaffected  towards  Athaliah.  After  sweai^ 
ing  them  to  secrecy  in  tho  temple,  he  revealed  to  them 
the  fiict  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  royal  princes. 
They  were  all  rejoiced  at  the  'news,  and  vowed  to  serve 
him,  and  place  him  upon  the  throne.  These  were  com- 
missioned to  go  to  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  Judah, 
and  collect  all  the  Levites  who  had  been  dispersed,  and 
send  them  to  the  temple.  All  tho  nobles  of  Judah  who 
had  fled  from  Athaliah's  tyranny,  were  also  to  be  let  into 
the  conspiracy.  All  was  ready.  The  day,  a  festival 
day,  arrived,  and  the  people  summoned  by  tho  High 
Priest,  on  pretence  of  an  unusual  fast,  crowded  tho 
courts  before  the  temple.  Each  one  who  was  in  tho 
secret,  was  instructed  in  his  part.  They  were  divided 
in  three  bands — one  at  the  court  gate,  and  one  at  the 
outer  gate.  Tho  courts  were  filled  with  people,  who 
aweuted  in  silence  the  commencement  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Jehoiada,  the  High  Priest, 
entered  the  upper  court  from  a  side  cloister,  leading  by 
the  hand  a  young  boy  of  seven  years,  and  followed  by  the 
Princess  Jehosheba  and  his  nurse.  The  High  Priest 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  lower 
court,  that  all  might  behold  him. 

"  Ye  men  of  Judah !"  ho  said,  **  ye  have  heard  how 
our  God  hath  sworn  he  will  establish  the  throne  of  David 
for  ever,  and  hath  said  David  shall  never  want  an  heir 
to  his  throne— then  why  suffer  ye  the  daughter  of  Jezebel 
the  seed  of  Sidon,  on  the  throne  of  our  glorious  king." 
A  murmur  of  astonishment  interrupted  Jehoiada.  "  Men 
of  Jerusalem,  I  have  called  ye  here  this  day  to  know  if 
ye  will  serve  Baal  or  Jehovah." 

"  We  will  worship  the  Lord  our  God !"  cried  several 
voices. 

"  And  I  have  called  ye  here  to  know,"  continued  Jeho- 
iada, "  if  ye  will  serve  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  or  a  son 
of  David !" 

"  Down  with  Athaliah !"  exclaimed  a  few  who  were 
in  the  secret. 

"  Behold,  then,  this  youth.  It  is  Joash,  your  lawful 
prince,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  saved  from  the  massacre  by 
the  heroism  of  his  aunt,  tho  Princess  Jehosheba,  who, 
with  the  prince's  nurse,  ait)  hero  to  corroborate  the 
tale." 

Loud  acclamations  of  joy  from  all,  which  seemed  to 
come  finom  the  heart,  resounded  from  the  throng.  The 
High  Priest  then  placed  the  prince  by  the  marble  column, 
the  usual  stand  of  the  king  when  in  the  temple,  and  after 
anointing  him  with  the  holy  perfumed  oil,  placed  the 
diadem  of  David  upon  his  head.    Then  the  silver  trum- 
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pen  sounded,  the  fweet  akigeni  of  Israel  bunt  into 
hymns  of  praise,  and  the  joyous  multitude  shouted, 
"  God  save  the  king !" 

AthaUahy  like  all  tyrants,  was  of  a  Tciy  suspicious 
nature.  Her  spies  had  informed  her  of  the  unusual  con- 
coune  in  iho  temple,  and  she  had  been  uneasy  the  whole 
morning.  Aroused  by  the  shoots  and  clangor  of  trum- 
pets, she  repaired  to  the  temple  through  the  king's  pas- 
sage; and  when  there,  a  blasting  sight  met  her  view. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  that  gloomy  court,  was  a  crowned 
king,  around  whom  stood  a  circla  of  armed  guards ; 
while  the  people  were  crowding  to  kneel  and  do  homage 
to  the  son  of  David.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the 
noble  child  to  her  scm,  Ahadah ;  the  presence  of  Jehoshe- 
ba  and  his  nurse,  whom  she  recollected,  revealed  to  her 
the  truth^^lhe  boy  had  been  secretly  reared,  and  the 
people  had  conspired  to  place  him  upon  her  throne.  The 
most  demoniac  passion  took  possession  of  her.  She 
stamped  and  tore  her  robes — "  Rebellious  wretches !" 
she  cried,  "  tortures  shall  follow  this !  Ho !  my  guards ! 
treason.'  treason!*' 

"  Take  that  accursed  woman  hence  !*'  said  the  High 
Priest,  "and  slay  her  without  the  temple." 

Athaiiah  was  slain,  and  Joaah  reigned  in  her  stead. 
In  fhture  years,  when  the  priests  and  the  Levites  gazed 
upon  their  glorious  temple  renewed  and  repaired  by 
their  pious  prince,  and  the  people  were  simning  diem- 
•elves  in  the  peace  and  plenty  which  filled  the  land,  they 
united,  first  in  praising  God  for  his  mercies,  and  next  to 
him,  the  good  Princess  Jehosheba  for  her  heroism. 

X.  R.  8. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF  A  SOUL 

BT  MART  ANK  BROWNS. 

Lit  by  the  Creator's  hand, 

By  his  breath  to  brightness  fiumed ; 

Weak,  and  scarce  discerned  at  birth, 

Comes  the  pilgrim  soul  to  earth. 

Shinest  within  the  bark's  frail  frame, 

Never  dreaming  whence  it  came ! 

Never  dreaming  of  the  powers 
Slumbering  in  its  depths— tiie  seeds 
Of  many  words,  and  thoughts,  and  deeds. 
Never  knowing  how  it  feeds, 

Never  counting  passing  hours ; 

Yet  every  day  increased  and  brightening, 

Which  must  fetter  it  whilst  here. 

Wanderer  tfara'  this  darkened  sphere ; 

Yet  though  earthly  ties  are  round  it. 

Though  the  shroud  of  clay  hath  bound  it. 

Still  it  struggles  to  be  gon^- 

On,  on,  on ! 

Through  the  infant's  wailing  sadness, 
And  its  gleams  of  quiet  gladness, 
Soon  of  inward  thoughts  and  fiseUngs, 
Come  the  short  but  sure  revealings ; 
When  it  clasps  the  offered  flower. 
Finding  beauty's  tfarilliog  power- 


When  its  eye  will  clearly  scour 

Commoner  things  with  look  intense. 
Grown  hath  the  intelligence. 
That  shall  after  be  the  sense 

Of  the  full-grown  careful  man. 

Then  is  it  for  ever  striving 

With  thought's  ocean,  floating,  diving. 

Wondering,  with  most  wondrous  glee 

That  such  things  indeed  should  be ; 

Truths  that  on  the  surface  lie 

Seems  its  own  discovery ; 

Might  it  but  thus  happy  stay, 

Even  in  this  stage  delay. 

No!  its  task  must  all  be  done — 

m 

On,  on,  on ! 

On !  through  all  the  cloudlond,  wrought 

From  dreaming  fancy  mixed  with  thought. 

On,  through  all  the  heavier  clouds, 

Where  the  lightning  passion  shrouds ; 

Onwaxd  still  to  the  clear  air 

Of  cloud  and  mist,  and  tempest  bare ; 

But  is  this  the  soul  ?  alas ! 

What  strains  of  dark  and  clinging  clay. 
What  dust  has  gadiered  by  the  way. 
What  earthly  fire  is  in  its  ray ; 

It  may  no  farther  pass ! 

Upwards  it  hath  passed  till  now, 

But  its  wings  are  drooping  low. 

It  cannot  bear  the  clearer  space 

That  leadeth  to  a  holy  place 

In  its  fallen  nature,  see. 

Vain  its  struggle  up  must  be } 

Yet  that  spirit  cannot  fly. 

From  its  immortality ! 

On,  on,  on !  no  stop,  no  rest ! 
It  is  on  earth  a  pilgrim  guest. 
Not  a  dweller !  all  in  vain ! 
Upwards  cannot  pass  the  stain 
On  its  essence !    But  beside 
The  pathway  doth  a  fountain  glide. 
Here  that  saddened  pilgrim  may 
Wash  the  darksome  stain  away, 
And  drink,  from  that  eternal  spring. 
Draughts  that  shall  sustain  its  wing. 
Till  it  reach  the  bright  abode 
Of  Him  who  traced  its  upward  road— • 
Its  Maker  and  Redeemer— God ! 
Where  the  tree  of  life  doth  grow^* 
Where  the  living  waters  flow- 
It  shall  rest— no  more  disturbed. 
No  wild  passions  to  be  curiwd — 
No  more  struggling  to  be 
On,  on,  on! 
Liverpool,  England,  1839. 


Hi  that  can  give  little  assistance  himself,  may  yet 
perform  the  duty  of  charity  by  inflaming  the  ardor  of 
others,  and  recommending  the  petitions  which  he  cannot 
grant,  to  those  who  have  more  to  bestow. 
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Orifinal. 
SKETCHES  BY  LAMP-LIGHT.— No.  11. 

BT  JOHN  IfBAl. 

THE  NEW.ENGLANDERS. 

Ths  New-Englanden  are,  in  sooth,  a  peculiar  people, 
and  somewhat  over-seolous  of  good  works.  In  the  first 
place,  notwithstanding  all  that  others  have  said  of  them, 
and  all  that  they  hare  said  of  themselves,  they  have  a 
decided  character ;  and  not  only  a  decided,  hut  a  noHotuU 
character; — a  character,  which,  though  not  weU  under- 
stood any  where,  is  acknowledged  every  where ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  such  as  to  set  them  apart  from  every  other  peo- 
pie  and  kindred  and  tongue,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
not  excepting  the  Jewi^— whom  they  certainly  do  resem- 
ble in  their  history,  if  not  in  their  character;  nor  the 
Scotch,  whom  ihey  are  supposed  greatly  to  resemble,  if 
not  in  every  thing,  at  least  in  all  the  great  leading  essen- 
tials of  character ;  in  their  shrewdness,  their  coolness, 
their  seriousness,  their  hardihood,  unconquerable  perse- 
verance, and  their  thriftiness — ^not  to  mention  their  nig- 
gardliness and  wariness,  which  we  take  to  be  any  thing 
but  characteristic  of  either  people ;  just  as  the  reputed 
nastinesfl  of  the  Scotch,  growing  out  of  their  own  jokes, 
and  the  exaggerations  of  Auld  Reekie,  is  no  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Scotch  than  it  is  of  the  Irish  or  English, 
as  a  people. 

Yes  a  peeuUar  people,  the  New-£nglanders  axe  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  even  among  themselves ;  but,  in  what 
that  peculiarity  consists,  and  by  what  idiosyncrasies  or 
individualities  diey  are  distinguished  from  every  other 
people,  or  even  from  their  brethren  out  of  New-England, 
in  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western  States, 
wookl  appear  to  be  still  unsettled.  You  may  know  a 
New-Englander,  die  moment  you  set  eyes  on  him,  as 
readily  as  you  may  an  Irishman,  or  an  Englishman ;  and 
the  stage  representations  and  caricatures  of  New^Eng- 
land  notions,  habits,  opinions,  and  language,  so  common 
of  late,  have  done  nnich  toward  bringing  the  rest  of  the 
world  acquainted  with  what  they  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  call  New-England  eharaeter.  But,  is  it  so  ? 
Have  they,  as  a  people,  any  such  well-defined  and  set- 
tled notions  of  Brother  Jcm^han,  as  of  John  Bull,  or 
Pat,  or  Sawney,  or  the  French  impersonation  of  national 
character,  as  they  get  it  through  the  wretched  carica- 
tures, the  print-shops,  and  the  boards  of  English  thea- 
tres T— where  the  Frenchman  is  always  represented  as 
either  a  code  or  a  dancing-master,  with  spindle-shanks, 
a  weaten  fiice,  powdered  hair,  a  cocked  hat,  a  queue, 
•od,  maphap,  with  a  sword,  and  a  white  apron  over  his 
arm,  bowing  and  smirking,  and  full  of  the  most  ridiculous 
self-complacency ;  while  John  Bull,  honest  John  Bull, 
is  always  pictured  with  a  huge  red  face,  a  bog-wig,  a  bot- 
tle nose,  a  warm  waistcoat,  a  mug  of  porter,  and  a  big 
paunch — €dways  overflowing  with  bluff  good  natiiie,and 
a  sort  of  robustious  magnanimity;  always  ready  for  a 
quarrel,  and  just  as  ready  for  a  make-up ;  boastfid  and 
brutish— without  any  suspicion  that  he  is  either,  or  that, 
if  he  was,  it  would  be  any  body's  business,  or  that  honest 
John  Bull  would  be  any  the  worse  for  THk-^-konest  John 
Bull,  who  has  beat  forty  Frenoh,  and  can  beat  forty  moie, 
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as  they  said  in  England,  after  Johnson  come  out  alond 
with  his  Dictionary,  while  the  whole  forty  of  the  French 
Academy— as  the  English  people  believe  to  this  day—* 
were  only  talking  about  theirs.  Notions  we  have — but 
ore  they  weU-fo\mded  7  Are  they  distinct  and  clear,  and 
generally  received  7  I  am  afi-aid  not.  Let  us  see,  there- 
fore, if  something  more  definite  and  ship-shape  may  not 
be  found — someiftiing  of  a  substantial  and  touchable 
character — something,  at  least,  which  will  bear  to  be  r»« 
presented  in  body-colors. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  be  it  understood  every  where'-* 
henceforth  and  for  ever^-'tiiat  the  New-Englanders,  and 
they  only,  are  the  Yankees ;  and  tiiat  no  true  Yankee 
ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  bom  a  single  hair's  breaddi  be- 
yond tho  geographical  boundaries  of  New-England  ;-• 
which,  be  it  further  understood,  is  no  longer  the  ''  State^^ 
of  New-England,  any  more  than  Virginia  is  the  "island 
of  Virginia,"  as  they  have  long  supposed  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords*->but  a  confederacy,  or  sisterhood  of  le* 
publics,  under  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut^ 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine. 
This  truth— which  persists,  and  will  endure  no  excep> 
tions  whatover-^even  though  both  parents  and  all  the 
progenitors  of  both  may  have  been  full-blooded  Yankees, 
ever  since  the  landing  of  the  Fathers ;  and  though  tbo 
issue  may  have  happened  by  accident  or  surprise,  at  a 
husking-frolic  or  a  sleigh-ride,  just  over  the  line,— this 
truth,  I  say,  lies  at  the  very  founc^ition  of  all  genuine, 
hearty,  unadulterate  New-Englandism ;  though,  out  of 
New-England,  it  may  be  questioned,  and  at  Edinburgh^ 
where  they  put  up  Audubon,  the  ornithologist,  for  a 
YankeCf  because  he  happened  to  be  bom  of  French 
parents  in  St.  DomingOf-'At  is  never  acknowledged. 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  by  Grotius,  or  Pufifendorf, 
or  Vattel,  or  Borlamaqui—- we  are  a  law  to  ourselves  in 
this  matter,  and  we  should  no  more  think  of  admitting 
the  pretensions  of  a  person  to  the  dignity  of  unquestion- 
able Yankoeship,  merely  because  he  happened  to  bo  bom 
of  Yankee  parents  in  the  house  of  our  ambassador  abroad, 
or  within  a  fort,  or  on  board  a  national  ship,  over  which 
stars  and  stripes  of  Yankee-land  happened  to  be  floating 
at  the  time,  than  we  should  of  adopting  the  issue  of  a 
cariboo,  a  beaver,  a  catamount,  or  a  moose,  whelped 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  yon  take  it  into 
view,  all  Uiat  we  have  suffered  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
people,  by  the  presumption  of  those  who  are  not,  never 
were,  and  never  can  be  Yankees,  though  bom,  perhaps, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  right  place— in  the  middle  of  a 
river,  it  may  be,  or  right  across  the  lijie.  And  then,  too^ 
just  to  think  of  what  we  have  to  put  up  with,  fixim  the 
unpardonable  stupidity,  the  blundering  ignorance,  of  the 
British  Reviewers,  and  the  House  of  Lords— ^with  whom, 
as  with  the  great  multitude  over  sea,  every  living  creac 
ture,  bom,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  where,  and  no  mat* 
ter  why,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States — ^ths 
woodchuck,  beaver,  and  buffalo,  hardly  excepted — ^is  a 
Yankee — a  ginoqyno  Yankee:  as  if  it  were  not  bad 
enough  to  be  supposed  a  nation  of  blacks  or  mulattos-* 
our  language,  a  gibberish— ^ur  religion,  a  hoax— «nd 
our  govenment,  a  fiaolure ;  as  if  the  portraiturea  of 
I  Mattfaewi;  and  H&okett»  and  Hill,  vers  delinfutiona  of 
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national  character— «  ftithful  likeness  of  Brother  Jona- 
ihanr-^voBteBd  of  bein^  what  they  are— ingenious  and 
clever  combinations  of  individualUieSf  not  always  pecu- 
liar to  the  New-Englander— huddled  together  any  how,  to 
hang  stories  upon. 

But,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  genuine  Yan- 
kees— the  unadulterate,  i:qpmuestioned,  and  unquestion- 
able Yankees  (mind  you  don't  Boyunquetiioning)  should 
begin  to  look  about  and  have  an  eye  on  what  is  left  them 
of  the  heritage  of  their  Fathers.  Even  by  their  brethren 
of  this  great  confederacy  of  nations,  the  land  of  the  Yan- 
kees, or  Yankee-land,  is  always  believed  to  be  some- 
where to  the  North  and  East  cf  the  South  and  West ; 
but  where  f  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
believing,  as  they  do,  in  the  South  and  West,  that  the 
surplus  population  of  New  England,  get  regularly  starved 
out  once  in  seven  years,  and  forced  into  a  new  appren- 
ticeship, of  some  sort  or  other,  to  some  trade  or  other, 
whereby  they  may  overreach  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  moment  they  have  cut  their  teeth  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  with  a  fireedom*suit  on  their  backs,  and  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags  under  the  arm :  with  all  such,  New- 
England  is  that  store-house  of  nations,  you  read  of  in 
Robertson's  America,  out  of  which  is  for  ever  flowing  a 
baxbarian  torrent  on  the  way  to  wanner  latitudes.  That 
such  notions  of  our  character  should  abound  over  sea, 
or  that  the  people  out  of  New-England  should  so  mis- 
understand, or  misrepresent  our  peculiarities— amiable 
weaknesses,  at  the  worst— or,  if  you  will,  at  the  best — is 
not  so  very  astonishing,  after  all;  since  the  New-Eng- 
landers,  themselves,  though  sorely  puzzled  to  this  day 
about  the  origin  of  the  word  Yankee,  have  begun  to  treat 
the  whole  question  of  Yankeeship,  with  all  its  privileges 
and  immunities,  yea,  even  its  unqualified  self-respect,  and 
jealousy  of  all  encroachment,  as  either  incapable  of  being 
setUed,  or  not  worth  the  trouble.  As  if,  in  a  word,  it 
were  too  late  now  for  any  body  to  gainsay  the  established 
interpretation  of  the  word— itt  reputed  origin — or  the 
peculiarities  fathered  upon  us;  or  even  to  resist  the 
alarming  pretensions  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who, 
when  they  go  abroad,  and  are  called  Yankees,  by  the 
ignorant  and  perverse  of  other  nations,  have  not  the 
greatness  of  soul  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  only 
Americans ;  as  if  we  had  actually  made  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact,  and  settied  down  to  the  belief,  that  we  are 
no  longer  what  we  have  pretended  to  be ; — as  if  we 
had  accepted  for  omvelves  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren, a  divided  birth-right,  and  were  base  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  the  word  Yankee  is  nothing,  after  all, 
but  a  barbarous  pronunciation  of  the  word  English,  by 
the  red  barbarian;  as  thus — English — Yingish — Yin- 
gegg — Yangees — Yankees.  And  this,  notwithstanding 
a  historical  record,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr. 
Gordon  himself,  an  eye-witness,  you  know,  to  most  of 
the  &cts  he  mentions,  and  a  most  faithful  ear-witness  to 
the  rest ;  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  renowned  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  (p.  253,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  matter : 

"  You  may  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  the  term  Yan- 
kee" says  he.  "  Take  the  best  account  of  it  which  your 
friend  can  procure.  It  was  a  cant  favorite  word  with 
fanner  Jonathaj^  Hottings,  of  Cambridge,  (Maseochu- ; 


setts,)  about  1713.  Two  aged  ministers,  who  were  af 
the  CoUege  in  that  town,  have  told  me  they  remembered 
it  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  students,  but  had  no 
recollection  of  it  before  that  period.  The  inventor  used 
it  to  express  excellency" — (mark  that !)  "  A  Yankee 
good  horse,  or  Yankee  cider,  and  the  like,  were,  an 
excellent  good  hocpe,  and  excellent  cider."  Observe 
how  this  accords  with  its  present  applications.  **  But," 
proceeds  the  worthy  Doctor—"  The  students  used  to  hire 
horses  of  him :  their  intercourse  with  him,  and  his  use 
of  the  term,  upon  all  occasions,  led  them  to  adopt  it, 
and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Yankee  Jonathan.  He 
was  a  worthy,  honest  man" — (Ah,  ha !) — '*  A  worthy^ 
honest  man,"  but  no  conjurer  I  How  strangely  mis- 
applied now,  that  the  Yankees  are  conjurers !  **  Why» 
as  for  our  Josh,"  said  a  Yankee  fiither,  "  he'll  never  set 
the  river  a-fire."  **  No,  father,"  said  Miriam,  his  daugh- 
ter—'' no— but  then  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  he  «m  to 
try" — through  the  nose.  "  But,"  continues  the  Doctor^ 
"  This" — that  Jonathan  was  no  conjurer—"  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  coUegiates.  Yankee,  probably, 
became  a  by-word  to  express  a  weak,  simple,  awkward 
person ;  was  carried  from  college  with  them  when  they 
left  it,  and  was,  in  that  way,  circulated  and  established 
throughout  the  country,  (as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
Hobson's  choice,  by  the  students  at  Cambridge,  in  Old- 
England — see  Spectator,  No.  509);  till,  from  iu  cur- 
rency in  New  England,  it  was  at  length  taken  up,  and 
unjusUy  applied  to  the  New-Englanders,  in  common^ 
as  9>term  of  reproach  " 

Testimony  hko  this,  coming  from  a  writer,  who  was  no 
friend  to  New-England,  nor  to  the  cause  of  New-Eng- 
land, ought  to  be  weighed  with  becoming  seriousness. 
Originally  employed,  and  by  the  inventor  of  the  word 
himself,  to  express  excellency,  it  came,  at  last,  to  mean, 
(unjustiy,  to  be  sure,)  as  the  Doctor  himself  acknow- 
ledges, **a  weak,  simple,  awkward  person;"  a  worthy, 
honest  tawor^ut  no  conjurer.  Lo  !  «The  prepress  of 
error !  of  injustice,  and  corruption !  Let  the  antiquar 
rians  of  the  New  World  awake !  Let  them  keep  watch 
and  guard  over  the  litde  that  is  left  to  them  of  the  past  f 
Or,  while  the  families  of  yesterday  are  quarrelling  for 
precedence,  with  those  of  the  day  before,  some  of  those 
precious  testimonies  may  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  or 
trampled  under  foot !  Just  look  at  the  change  of  mean- 
ing^-^where  words  are  not  only  things,  but  two-«dged 
things  ■ '  wrought  ia  the  progress  of  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years.  Li  1713,  the  word  Yankee,  you 
see,  meant  excellence,  honesty,  and  worth;  after  a 
while,  it  meant — such  is  the  progress  of  corruption— « 
weok,  simple,  and  awkward  any  thing ;  but  no  conjurer. 
And  now,  in  1839,  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tiury,  it  means,  with  the  great  mob  over  sea,  and  every 
where  out  of  New-England,  any  thing  but  honesty,  sim^ 
pUcity,  or  worth :  and  even  here,  in  the  very  heart  of 
New-England,  almost  any  thing  rather  than  excellence. 
Why  should  it  be  so!  Why  is  it!  To  arms!  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  arms !  Let  us  vindicate  the  Yankee 
name— or  perish,  as  the  brutes  perish !— trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  multitude ! 

But,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid  take  It 
upon  them  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  or 
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%  put  of  tlie  New  World,  yasiJbee«— do  theymean  to  be 
ciTily  or  otfaerwite  7  That's  the  question !  Do  they  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  weak,  simple  and  awkward—- right 
worikf  eieaturesy  but  no  conjurers  t  We  rather  guess 
not.  And  when  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  are 
setting  themselves  in  array,  generation  by  generation, 
against  the  sw^ypers,  and  guessers,  and  squatters,  of  the 
North  and  East,  with  all  their  kmck-knackeiy,  and 
cuckoo-clockery,  and  wooden-nutmeggery,  did  it  ever 
enter  their  good-foiHiothing  heads,  think  you,  that,  by 
calling  us  Yankees,  they  were  stigmatizing  our  honesty ^ 
our  worthy  and  our  general  excellence  t  We  rather  guess 
■ot.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  high  time  to  call  such  things, 
MB  men,  women,  and  children,  by  their  right  names  T 

What  then,  are  the  Yankees,  the  real,  ginooyne  Yan- 
kees? And  what  are  they  good  for?  Out  of  New- 
England,  they  are  belieyed  to  be  charactorized  by  low 
cunning,  or  craftiness;  by  infinito  resource;  by  affected 
aimplicity^-iiot  reoi— that's  a  mistake ;  and  by  a  most 
Jewish,  or,  if  you  wiU,  Scottish  aptitude  for  driving  a  bar- 
gain ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  taking  advantage  of  others, 
in  a  lawful  way.  And,  even  while  they  are  likened  to 
the  Seotoh,  it  is  only  in  those  very  particulars  for  which 
diat  brave,  industrious,  thnffy,  conscientious,  and  pain»> 
taking  people  are  least  loved  by  their  faotter^headed,  not 
wanner-hearted  brethren  of  the  Sooth;  in  every  other 
respect,  they  are  supposed  to  be  unlike. 

Now,  if— ^when  it  is  said  that  the  New-Englanders 
and  the  Scotch  are  alike,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  I 
that,  like  the  Seotoh,  the  Yankees  have  a  character  to 
lose— a  character  of  their  own,  which,  like  the  thistle 
chat  blossoms  among  the  heather,  it  were  dangerous  for 
the  ungauntleted,  or  ungloved,  to  meddle  with  irreve- 
rently ;  a  character  stamped  with  energy,  and  truth,  and 
seriousness— a  character  peculiar  to  them  as  a  people 
aad,  therefore,  that  the  Seotoh  and  the  Yankees  are 
alike ;— if  that  is  all,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  We 
are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  the  resemblance,  and 
pocket  the  affront ;  and  if  the  Scotch  are  the  people  we 
take  them  to  be,  they  would  off  caps,  at  least,  or  mount 
a  new  eagle's  feather. 

But,  if,  inatead  of  this— if  they  mean  that  we  resem- 
ble the  Scotch  in  the  disHnguishing  and  essential  ^, 
OttUaritiea  of  character^-we  say,  go  to  !-^wd  straight- 
way do  our  best  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  In  theb 
history,  origin,  diesa,  language,  looks,  intonations,  habits, 
opinioBS,  superstitioBS,  and  political  tendencies,  the 
New-Englanders  and  the  Scotch  are  essentially  unlike. 
The  New-Englandera  are  homogeDeous-* 4he  Scotch  are 
not.  No  other  people  of  this  country^-no,  or  of  any 
other  country,  indeed— are  so.  How  unlike,  indeed,  are 
the  Lowlanders  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland; — 
almost  as  unlike  as  are  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  or  the 
English  and  the  Welsh.  Very  few  of  the  present  race 
ef  New  Englanders  have  originated  out  of  one  house- 
hold—from the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  for  example, 
or  even  from  those  of  Northern  Europe  ;  such  as  have 
other  parts  of  our  country.  New  York,  Delar 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Neither 
the  Dotchy  nor  tba  Swedes,  nor  the  (jermans,  nor  the 
Iriih,  ham  conCribotod  to  the  population  of  New*£ng- 


land:  until  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  not  a 
doaen  fiunilies  of  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  Italian 
origin,  were  to  be  found  here ;  and  not  more  than  half 
a  hundred  French«-and  these  were  all  confined  to  our 
seaports.  The  founders  of  New  England  were  all,  in 
fact,  from  Great  Britain ;  a^^fa^ninety-nine  hundredths 
were  from  England — n]|^^^B|^d.  So  far  from 
being  Irish  are  they,  thatJ^^^^^Hy,  they  look  upon 
the  Iiish  as  little  bettor  tlSmiPIPof  burthen ;  having 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  but  the  poorer  sort  of 
Irish,  and  those  employed  every  where,  on  the  veriest 
drudgery  of  the  land.  And,  as  to  their  being  Scotol^— 
they  are  not  even  willing  to  be  thought  like  the  Scotch, 
when  seriously  chaiged  with  the  resemblance ;  a  proof, 
certainly,  that  they  are  not  very  Scotch* 

The  history  of  New-England  is  of  yesterday, .  as  it 
were,  and  the  names  of  the  first  settlers  have  not  yet 
disappeared  from  the  orumbling  grave-stones ;  while  the 
history  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  almost  eveiy  other  people 
on  earth,  save  those  of  Botany  Bay,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Siberia,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages.  The  lan- 
guage of  New-England  is  hearty,  old-fashioned  Englisb*- 
^th  a  deal  of  the  wholesome  strength,  and  roughneas, 
and  flavor  of  the  lusty  old  Saxon,  as  you  find  it  in  the 
Bible,  and  among  the  earlier  writers  of  Elizabeth,  when 
our  language  was  manly  and  stout,  and  the  words  were 
smacked  off  with  a  relish,  I'll  warrant  ye ;  though  uttered 
widi  a  strange  rapidity,  at  times — and,  at  other  times, 
with  a  strange  lengthening  and  loitering  of  the  sounds, 
and  almost  always  with  a  tteang.  Not  so  with  the 
Seotoh:  their  native  language  is  a  corruption;  their 
adopted  English — something  worse — whatever  they  may 
believe  to  the  contrary.  Nor  is  it  even  possible  for  a 
Scotohman  to  talk  English,  however  well  be  may  write 
it;  oir,  indeed,  any  other  than  his  own  language,  and, per- 
haps,  a  little  German.  For  the  language  of  Southern 
Europe,  he  is  entirely  disqualified,  both  by  his  organs, 
and  by  his  habits  of  speech.  And  so  with  our  most  un- 
intolhg&ble  friends,  the  Irish.  Nothing  is  more  laughabla 
to  the  well-trained  ear  of  a  New-Englander,  than  the 
pure  English  of  a  well-brad  Iiishmanr— except,  perhapa^ 
the  pure  French  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  Scotchman- 
dining  out  on  his  good  behavior,  and  anxious  to  show  off 
his  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  institutions  of  the 
pec^le,  among  whom  he  may  happen  to  find  himself 
sober.  As  the  Irish  have  the  falling  inflexion,  and  the 
Seotoh  the  rising  inflexion,  so  the  genuine  Yankees  have 
a  series  of  altemato  inflexions,  or  slides— now  up,  and 
now  down— by  which  they  always  betray  themselves. 
It  is  the  Shibboleth  of  the  race,  which  they  could  not,  if 
they  would— and,  therefore,  would  not,  if  they  couldr^ 
get  rid  of.  With  the  primitive  Yankee,  afiu-  fipom  the 
sea-boaid,  these  inflexions  are  sometimes  regular  enough 
to  become  a  sort  of  meaaured  talking,  or  chant,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  when  they  sing  to  their  three- 
stringed  guitars ;  that  of  the  idol-worshippers  at  Owyhee ; 
fK»t  of  the  Quakers  in  preaching ;  or  that  qf  the  Italian 
improvisatori.  I  have  been  reminded,  by  all  these,  of  the 
native  Yankee,  when  I  was  thousands  of  miles  from  New- 
England;  nay,  more  than  once,  by  their  monoUmoua 
chant;  of  a  schoohiMiter,who  used  to  tiovace  me !«  my 
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boyhood ;  of  people  I  have  heard  in  the  witness-box ; 
and  of  the  teamsters,  or  lumbermen,  ^lat  flourish  along 
the  Kennebec  river,  and  lie  sprawling^  about  in  the  sun- 
shine for  hours  tc^ther,  when  boards  are  high  and  the 
waters  low,  talking  about  "  Bob  Lup,"  as  they  call  him, 
and  his  brother  Dick,  M|^^ttling  away,  the  tormented 
eritters .'  like  &ll-FflM||^^^^K 

In  their  appeg^^^^^Hpfhey  are  very  unlike  the 
Scotch — having  haral)QHR  in  common  with  the  true 
Highlander.  Instead  of  a  broad  (ace,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  and  a  fiiU  chest,  and  a  square  frame,  diey  are 
long-faced,  and  long-bodied,  with  a  moderate  breads  of 
chest,  rather  spare  in  the  limbs — and,  nineteen  times  out 
of  twenty,  if  you  get  a  fair  sample,  mere  congeries  of 
whip-cord,  muscle  and  sinew.  Grreat  lovers  of  liberty, 
like  the  Scotch— they  would  sooner  die,  piecemeal,  and 
rot  in  the  public  highway,  than  put  up  with  such  Hberty, 
as  the  Scotch  are  proud  of.  The  New-Englanders,  like 
the  Scotch,  insist  upon  law  and  government ;  and,  like 
the  Scotch,  are  a  proverb  for  their  loyalty :  but,  then,  it 
must  be  law  of  their  own  making,  or  they'll  have  none 
of  it— a  government  which  they  themselves  have  estab- 
lished—and their  loyalty  is  always  to  the  work  of  thwr 
own  hands.  The  New-Englanders  were  never  loyidf  as 
the  Scotch  are.  They  have  always  had  too  high  an 
opinion  of  themselves— and  too  low  an  opinion  of  others— 
ever  to  be  trampled  into  shape,  even  by  Parliament  ;— 
and  not  all  the  Kings,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Earth, 
would  ever  be  able  to  tread  them  into  such  a  union,  as 
might  leate  them  to  be  moulded,  at  some  future  day,  into 
vessels  of  honor,  or  vessels  of  dishonor,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  potter.  The  New-Englanders  were  never  willing 
to  be  governed  by  others :  the  Scotch  have  no  higher 
•mbitioR— and,  to  this  day,  are  a  by-word,  throughout  the 
world,  for  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness — not  to  them- 
•eh'cs,  but  to  others. 

Like  the  Scotch,  the  New-Englanders,  or  Yankees,  are 
to  be  found  every  where-— among  aU  nations,  and  kindred, 
and  tongues ;  driving  their  trade,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  every  sort  of  business,  in 
every  city  and  village,  in  every  ship  and  school,  and  in 
every  island  of  the  sea. 


waidness  and  extravagance,  could  have  set  all  New* 
England  in  a  blaze,  but  the  other  day,  as  it  were — firsts 
on  the  subject  of  Independence— then,  of  a  war  with 
France — then  with  Algiers-— and  then,  of  a  second  war 
with  England ;— in  all  which,  there  was  just  nothing  to 
gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  if  you  withdraw  these  ele- 
ments from  the  calculation ;  and,  for  enthusiasm,  substi- 
tute worldly  Prudence,  or  Thrifty  and,  for  headlong 
waywardness  and  extravagance,  substitute  what  is  be- 
lieved, out  of  New-England,  to  be  the  New-England 
chaTBctei^-bclieved  in  spite  of  bostoiy — nay,  in  spite  of 
the  most  overwhelming  body  of  proof  that  was  ever  ac- 
cumulated within  a  like  period  of  two  huzidred  years,  by 
any  people  on  earth.  Judging  by  die  poets — and  igno- 
norant  of  the  geography,  the  latitude,  and  the  climate, 
of  New-England — who  would  ever  believe  that  it  was 
not  va  the  South  ;  or,  that  it  vxu  in  the  North — in  the 
frozen  and  barren  North-^in  the  desolate  and  rocky 
North, — that  Louisbourg  was  besieged  and  carried,  or 
that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out !  Were  these, 
and  fifty  others  I  could  mention,  mere  m(mey-making 
adventurers  ?  And  yet,  we  are  a  selfish,  and  short- 
sighted, and  cold-hearted  people — without  imagination 
or  enthusiasm;  and  wholly  given  up  to  our  idol*^ 
Thrift! 

And  so  with  commerce.  Among  what  people  do  you 
see  more  of  entcrprize— or  as  much  ?  Look  at  our  ship- 
ping, our  fisheries,  our  manufactures— all  the  growth, 
not  of  accident,  from  soil  or  sky,  but  of  labor  and  per- 
severance ;  of  long  foresight— of  courageous  hope,  and 
of  generous  enthusiasm.  Ah !  but  these  are  all  in  the 
way  of  business.  Where  money  is  to  be  made,  who 
questions  the  aptitude  of  the  New-Englander  7  Be  it  so— 
but,  what  becomes  of  the  money  f  That's  the  question^ 
after  all.  What  becomes  of  ike  money  I  Colleges  every 
where — academies  every  where— hospitals,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  and  charitable  institutions  every  where— 
monuments — no  ir^re— railroads,  canals,  bridges,  cities, 
and  navies,  all  busy,  and  all  thriving ;  or  multitudes, 
where  there  is  no  encouragement,  laboring  with  the 
X>en,  at  prose  and  poetry,  all  the  year  round,  without 
^ward,  or  the  hope  of  reward — glad  to  work  for  nothing 


The  New-Englanders  are  sometimes  chaxged  with  a  dl^  ^™^  themselves; — ^if  these  things  are  not  evidence  «£* 
deficiency  of  imagination,  of  warmth,  of  enthusiasm  ana|^^< 


feeling.  Yet,  of  all  the  poets  the  New  World  has  pro- 
duced, at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  were,  and  are,  na- 
tive-born New-Englanders — genuine  Yankees,  dyed  in 
the  wool.  That  they  are  deep-thinkers,  pretty  good 
scholars,  good  reasoners,  and  good  writers,  all  are  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  now ;  note,  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  reputation  abroad,  which  the  rest  of  their  lite- 
Tary  brethren  are  withouL  But  whoever  thought  of  say- 
ing a  word  for  Yankee  enthusiasm,  or  Yankee  extrava- 
'gancef  They  would  seem  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms!  JVhen  do  you  ever  hear  the  New-Englanders 
charged  ^ith  that  passionate  waywardness,  which  is 
claim^dii^^^^aucierize  the  people  of  the  South  7  And 
yet,  waywanfti^s,  enthusiasm,  and  extravagance,  and  a 
spirit  of  headlong  advcntmie— of  unquenchable  hope- 
are  among  the  characteristics  of  a  New-Englander. 
What,  but  enthusiasm,  and  the  loftiest,  yea,  the  most 
UDConquerBble,  and  inconceivable  enthusiasm,  and  way- 1 


something  more  than  a  sordid,  or  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness— if  they  are  not  evidence  of  warmth^  and  of  a  gene- 
rous «ntAima«m,— then  were  the  monuments  of  Greece 
and  Rome  but  woridly  adventures  mere  tpeettlatione-- 
upon  the  purses  of  the  rich.  Considering  our  youth,  our 
difiiculties,  and  our  comparative  strength,  we  of  New- 
England  have  done  more  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  did ; 
yea,  more  than  both  together. 

But,  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Yankee  people, 
as  a  pco-ple,  are  wonderfully  alike.  Industrious,  frugal, 
adventurous,  and  pains-taking,  in  general,  they  are  some- 
times exceedingly  rash ;  nay,  even  romantic  and  vision- 
ary. Witoess  the  merino  sheep  fevei^— <he  timber-land, 
granite,  and  mining  fever,— ^  of  which  have  passed 
over;  and  the  mulberry  fever,  the  worst  type  of  the 
purple,  spotted,  or  typhoid,  which  is  just  beginning  to 
appear.  So  is  it  with  every  thing.  The  Patent  Office  in 
Washington  is  only  on  epitome  of  New-England— New- 
England  herself  but  a  larger  Patent  Office,  intenected 
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with  woods,  caxml*,  and  bridges.  Our  meetinghouses 
end  whale-ships,  our  cotton^ns  and  school-houses,  oar 
steanoMnginet,  saw-anils,  and  aeadeniies ;  our  lunadc- 
asyluiBs,  zBxor^trops,  and  ploughs;  our  planting  and 
washing-machines,  are  all  set  to  woik  with  the  same 
steadfitf t  seriousness.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  much  of 
it,  after  all,  is  only  the  surplus  power  of  New-England — 
our  back  watery  running  to  waste  after  the  New-England 
ftshiou  employed,  no  matter  how,  so  it  is  but  employed, 
tmtil  we  get  time  to  look  into  the  business,  and  turn 
erery  drop  to  a  profitable  account.  We  like  to  see  every 
thing  busy  about  us,  and  every  body^«nd  would  rather 
have  a  child  up  to  his  neck  in  mischief,  than  idle. 

But,  we  lack  taste.  So  far  from  this  being  true— 
we  are  too  timid  by  half,  erring  much  more  frequently  on 
the  side  of  fastidious  needs,  than  of  originality,  rugged- 
ness,  or  strength ;  sincerity  and  heartiness.  Our  literary 
style  and  our  public  buildings,  and  our  habits,  are  all  in 
proof.  Afraid  of  being  thought  barbarians,  northern 
barbarians,  we  are  getting  shy  of  our  own  impulses,  and 
quake  at  the  approach  of  an  original  thought.  Our 
throes  are  getting  to  be  premeditated,  and  will  go  for 
nothing  after  awhile,  if  they  should  happen  to  bo  irregu- 
lar, unauthorized,  or  convulsive. 

But,  we  lack  imagination.  Really !  I  want  to  know ! 
Just  look  at  the  Poetry  of  New-England — always — until 
of  late — always  alive,  and  stirring  with  tbie  diviner  ele- 
ments of  the  mind ;  full  of  high  thought,  and  calm  and 
beautiful  strength,  and  oflen  impassioned;  sometimes 
vast,  and  powerful — and,  as  a  common  fault,  abounding 
with  illustration— overcrowded  with  picturing.  Do  these 
betray  any  want  of  imagination  T 

But,  we  are  wanting  in  generosity.  Take  our  chari- 
ties, one  by  one— our  colleges  and  schools,  and  public 
enterprises— and  compare  them  with  thotte  of  any  people 
on  earth,  of  our  age,  and  with  our  resources. 

But,  the  New-Engianders  are  ostentatious.  Ah! 
Hunt  for  the  records  of  their  generosity.  They  are  not 
to  be  found.  The  work  is  done— the  charity  established 
mnd/eli  the  name  of  the  patron  is  hardly  mentioned 
iipott  the  subscriptioo  paper ;  the  money  is  paid,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  die  matter.  It  is  never  heard  (VSo^, 
wiless  by  accidental  association  with  his  name.  You 
see  no  blasonry  upon  the  walls  of  churches,  in  Yankee 
had— no,  nor  inscriptions  of  gold,  to  tell  you  that  A,  B, 
or  C,  is  a  yeariy  subscriber,  or  a  merciful  patron,  to  this  or 
that  poUic  charity,  or  institution*  But  they  are  self-satis- 
6ed— unwilling,  or  unable  to  profit  by  the  experience  or 
die  teaching,  the  wisdom  or  the  scholarship  of  others. 
Behold  them  covering  die  whole  face  of  Earth,  and  com- 
passing sea  and  kad,  year  af^r  year,  only  that  they  may 
tecum,  at  last,  with  their  gleanings  and  their  treasures, 
to  the  home  of  their  Fathers— like  the  Swiss  or  the 
Scotch— 'there  to  enjoy  themselves,  after  a  life  of  drud- 
gery or  adventure,  to  help  others,  and  sit  down^  last 
vider  the  shadow  of  their  own  iig-tree,  better  and  wiser 
men  for  all  they  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  In  all  this,  though  they  resemble  the  Scotch, 
diey  am  mlike  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  especially 
of  the  SoQCh  and  West ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  are 
what  they  pretend  to  be    a  pee¥liar  people. 


Original. 
THE    LOST    DIAMOND. 

BT    C^ROLINX  ORNK. 

"  Time  tltall  nnfoU  what  plaited  cunning  Judes."— ciito  lbab. 


"'Hail,  pensive  nux),  de^Bhoid  holy ! 

Hail,  divinest  mehincbe^ '' 
repeated  Annette  Allison,  as  she  stole  to  the  side  of  her 
friend,  Cordelia  Ruthven,  and  lighdy  umofaed  her  shoul* 
der. 

Cordelia,  who  had  not  finished  her  toilet,  when  she 
fell  into  her  fit  of  melancholy  musing,  at  the  voice  of  the 
lo^'ely  Annette,  raiscKl  her  eyes  and  threw  back  the  long 
chesmnt  hair,  which,  half  veiling  her  face,  feU  in  rich 
redundancy  over  the  dressingHable  on  which  she  was 
leaning,  and  made  an  effort  to  smile,  as  she  said,  "  I 
wish  that  I  nright  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  nun, 
rather  than  to  fulfil  the  frr  more  unhappy  destiny  lor 
which  I  am  reserved." 

"Yes,  your  destiny  is  unhappy,"  replied  Annette. 
^|Hhat  can  be  more  so,  than  to  be  the  affianced  bride  of 
f^mtndsoAw,  amiable,  and  talented  young  man  of  two 
and  twenty,  who  is,  moreover,  rich  as  a  Jew.  ^i,  it  is 
shocking !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  Fame  says  all  this  of  him ;  but 
Fame  is  a  lady  on  whose  veracity  I  can  by  no  means 
depend.  He  was  fourteen  when  he  left  this  country  for 
England,  and  then,  I  think  he  was  coarse-looking  instead 
of  being  handsome.  If  he  has  talent,  I  am  glad  for  his 
own  sake,  but  as  for  the  riches  he  has  in  prospect,  I 
sicken  at  the  very  mention  of  them.  They  are  the  jesses 
that  bind  me :  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  to  have  been 
hooded  as  well  as  bound.  You  know  on  what  condition 
youqg  Morley  is  to  possess  his  riches  f" 

"  Thy  lovely  self,  so  I  have  heard,  is  to  be  appended 
to  them  as  a  kind  of  clog,  otherwise,  they  will  make  use 
of  their  wings,  and  flying  firom  his  grasp,  light  into  the 
strong  box  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin,  who  is  already 
rich  enough." 

"And  knowing  this,  can  you  wonder  why  I  am 
melancholy  T  Can  I  feel  myself  at  libcr^  to  refuse  the  hand 
aC^orley,  when  I  know  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  sink 
him  into  poverty  t  Another  consideration  weighs  heavily 
on  my  mind.  If  he  be  mercenary,  even  if  he  should  be 
disgusted  with  my  person  and  appearance,  when  we 
come  to  meet,  he  may  disguise  his  aversi<m  for  the  sake 
of  securing  affluence.  My  fate  will  soon  be  decided,  as 
in  his  letter  he  nyntiwied  that  he  should  leave  England 
in  a  few  days." 

"  It  was  certainly  very  odd  in  old  Mr.  Moriey,"  said 
Annette,  "  to  leave  his  property  to  his  nephew  on  such  ' 
coocUtions,  but  let  us  perplex  ourselves  no  more  about  it 
now,  bat  finish  dressing,  or  we  shall  be  late  to  the  party." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  CordeUa,  beginning  to  arrange 
her  hair. 

"  What  made  you  select  that  simple  dress  f "  inquired 
Annette.  "  You  foiget  that  Miss  Eldron,  the  rich  heir- 
ess, who  has  lately  come  to  reside  with  her  uncle,  is  to 
bo  at  Mrs.  Forrester*s  this  evening." 

"  No,  I  have  not :  bat  what  are  stan  in  the  piesenoa 
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of  the  sun  T  I  have  been  told  that  those  who  have  seen 
her,  have  no  words  by  which  they  can  adequately  express 
their  sense  of  her  beauty,  while  in  her  manners  and  con- 
versation, there  is  a  fascination  absolutely  irresistible." 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  replied  Annette.  "  GKve  me 
the  sweet  star  I  con  gaze  at,  not  tlie  flashing  meteor  that 
dazzles  and  blinds."  «^. 

Cordelia  had  just  finislied  entwining  a  wreath  of  rose- 
buds with  her  beautiful  hair,  when  a  letter  was  handed 

her.     It  was  directed  to  N ,  her  native  town,  whence 

it  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allison*s,  where  she  was 
only  on  a  visit.  She  changed  color  when  she  saw  that 
it  was  the  hand-writing  of  Morley,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  broke  the  seal.  When  she  had  finished  reading 
ity  warmly  pressing  the  hand  of  Annette,  she  s»id  with 
much  energy,  "  Now  I  am  free." 

Annette  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  said  Cordelia, "  on  our  way  to 
Mrs.  Fonrester's,"  for  Mrs.  Allison  had  just  sent  to 
inform  them  that  the  carriage  was  waiting. 


Cordelia  Ruthven  was  only  four  yean  old,  whc 
mother,  whose  husband  died  a  few  months  after  the 
daughter's  birth,  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  James  Mor- 
Jey,  a  rich  widower.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and,  until  within  a  few  years  previously  to  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Ruthven,  had  dwelt  in  his  native  land.  The 
customs  growing  out  of  an  horeditaiy  aristocracy,  exerted 
over  him  their  natural  influence,  not  the  less  so,  that  he 
was  able  to  trace  his  line  of  ancestiy  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Cordelia  was  the  child  of  his 
affections,  and  at  one  time,  he  thought  of  dividing  his 
large  property  between  her  and  his  nephew,  Philip 
Morley,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America ;  but  the 
pride  of  ancestry  prevailed,  and  he  ultimately  resolved 
to  transmit  it  undivided  and  unimpaired,  to  one  who 
bore  his  name.  To  gratify  both  his  pride  and  his  love, 
he  fixed  upon  the  expedient  of  marrying  Cordelia  to  his 
nephew,  and  they,  children  that  they  were,  thought  it  a 
mighty  fine  one.  Nor  did  Mr.  Morley,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  satis&ction,  dream  that  they  would  ever  think 
otherwise.  He,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  lawyer, 
radier  from  any  fears  entertained  by  himself,  relative  to 
the  nonfulfilmcnt  of  the  contract,  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  which  transferred  the  heirship  from  his  nephew  to  a 
young  gentleman,  distantly  related  to  the  Morley  &mily, 
if  this,  his  favorite  project  should  be  defeated  by  fault  of 
either  party  concerned.  Shortly  after  this  arrangement, 
Cordelia's  mother  died,  and  a  part  of  tl|e  property,  which 
consequently  fell  to  the  daughter,  was,  by  the  advice  of 
her  step-father,  employed  to  purchase  for  her  a  smhll 
annuity.  The  remainder  was  safely  invested,  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  added  to  her  annuity,  would  afford  her 
a  comfortable  maintenance. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Morley*s  decease,  he  one  day  called 
Cordelia  into  his  room,  and  with  much  solemnity  com- 
mitted to  her  care  a  diamond  breast-pin  of  great  value. 

"  It  belonged,"  said  he,  **  to  my  first  wife,  and  is,  as 
you  may  judge  from  the  woricmanship,  of  great  antiquity, 
it  having  been  in  her  family  firom  time  immemorial,  and 


wasy  as  the  has  often  told  me,  worn  by  her  grand- 
mother's greatFgrandmother,  at  die  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  now,  by  right,  belongs  to  her  only  broth- 
er's eldest  daughter,  who  resides  in  England,  bat  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  retain  it  two  years,  when  my  niece  will  be 
eighteen.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  person  who 
has  my  entire  confidence,  will  call  on  you,  and  deliver 
you  a  letter  written  by  myself,  which  will  instruct  you  to 
surrender  the  diamond  into  his  hands.  He  will  take 
proper  measures  to  transmit  it  to  the  owner,  or,  if  possi- 
ble, will  cimvey  it  to  her  himself." 

Cordelia  readily  promised  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to 
adhere  to  his  directions  as  respected  its  future  disposal* 
Her  stop-father  then  turned  the  conversation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  future  union  with  his  nephew,  on  which  he 
dwelt  long  and  with  much   complacency.     Although 
Cordelia  had  now  arrived  at  an  age,  when  she  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  judging  for  herself  relative  to  an 
afiair  involving  her  future  happiness  in  life,  she  viewed 
it  with  indifference  rather  than  the  lively  aversion  with 
which  she  at  present  regarded  it,  and  forebore  to  men- 
tion those  objections  which  presented  themselves  to  her 
reason  if  not  to  her  heart :  loth  to  dim  the  brightness  of 
the  only  earthly  ray  that  speared  to  cast  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  over  the  closing  days  of  one  who  had  been  to 
her  both  father  and  friend.     The  change  wrought  in  her 
feelings,  viras  owing  to  an  accident  which  transpired  about 
a  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Morlcy's  decease.     At  the  time 
alluded  to,  Cordelia  was  journeying  south  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allison,  who,  on  their  return,  were  going  to  take 
home  their  daughter  Annette,  then  at  a  boarding-school. 
One  morning  when  they  entered  the  stage-coach,  several 
passengers  had  already  taken    their  places.      One    of 
them,  a  young  man,  apparently  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  A  clear,  diough 
somewhat  dark  complexion,  a  high  and  thoughtful  brow, 
hazel  eyes  that  appeared  black  when  lit  up  by  the  ligbt 
of  the  mind,  a  mouth  of  beautiful  formation,  disclosing  by 
word  or  smile  teeth  of  rare  whiteness  and  brilliancy,  all 
harmonizing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  esqvression 
of  countenance  highly  intellectual,  served  as  a  passport 
to  the  heart,  that  caused  it  to  yield  far  more  readily  to 
the  clisurm  of  his  graceful  and  polished  mauMn,  than  if 
they  had  been  joined  with  an  unattractive  exterior. 
He  was,  moreover,  modest  and  unassuming*— qualities 
that  sit  gracefully  upon  the  young  of  either  sex—hot, 
when  drawn  into  conversationby  Mr.  AUison,  his  remariKs, 
which  were  clothed  in  elegant  and  appropriate  language, 
were  original  and  full  of  thought,  showing  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  his  countenanee,  to  be  possesaod 
of  a  rich  and  vigorous  intellect. 

The  two  gentlemen  kept  up  the  conversation  for  some 
time  with  much  spirit,  when,  at  length,  the  subject  being 
pretty  well  exhausted,  Mr.  Allison  leaned  back  in  the 
carriage  and  remained  silent.  Cordelia,  who  sat  alone 
on  the  middle  seat,  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  spoken.  The 
stranger  gentleman,  less  weaty  than  Mr.  AlKsoa,  and 
feeling  periiaps,  that  ladies  do  not  like,  always,  to  sit 
silent,  soon  drew  her  into  an  easy,  ^miliar  chat  upon  suck 
subjects  as  are  naturally  interesting  to  a  female  of  taste 
and  lefioement.    Am  the  ooovenatioB  gradaally  took  a 
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more  earnest  tone,  he  appeared  to  Cordelia  to  poasoM 
over  her  the  power  of  an  enchanter.  The  deep  fountaina 
of  feeling  were  stirred  in  her  heart,  and  those  latent 
treasures  which  had  ahunbered  there,  veiled  even  from 
her  own  perception,  sent  forth  their  light  like  the  gem 
beneath  the  wave  when  touched  by  the  sunbeam. 

When  she  and  her  friends  alighted  at  the  hotel,  where 
they  were  going  to  spend  the  night,  the  horses  were 
already  in  harness  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  those 
then  attached  to  the  stage-coach.  Mrs.  Allison  and 
Cordelia  had  bat  just  entered  the  hotel,  when  the  inte- 
resting companion  of  their  day's  journey  presented  him- 
self at  the  door. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  "till  I  saw  that  all  the 
baggage,  except  my  own,  was  removed  from  ^  cai^ 
riage,  that  you  intended  to  namain  here  to-night.*' 

Before  either  of  them  had  time  to  reply,  "  The  stage 
fs  waiting,  sir,"  cried  out  a  shrill  voice  in  the  hall.  He 
tarried  only  to  bid  them  a  hasty  adieu,  and  in  a  moment 
afkerwaids,  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  the  ratde 
of  wheels,  told  that  he  was  gone. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Allison,  "  that  my  husband 
did  not  offer  to  exchange  cards  with  him." 

If  Cordelia,  like  Mrs.  Allison,  failed  to  express  her 
regret  at  not  luuring  ascertained  his  name,  it  was  not 
because  it  was  less  lively.  It  was  softened,  however, 
by  a  strong  presentiment  that  they  should  meet  again. 
She  knew  when  he  bade  them  farewell,  that  his  eye  had 
last  rested  on  her,  and  the  Xangxutge  of  that  look  never 
ceased  to  live  in  her  memory  and  in  her  heart.  Nor  was 
ha  wholly  ignorant  of  the  interest  which  he  had  excited 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  a  day,  although  it  had  been  carefully  and  vigi- 
lantly veiled  by  maiden  delicacy.  The  perfume  lingers 
round  the  spot,  where  nestles  the  opening  (lower-bud,  and 
betrays  its  presence  though  hidden  beneath  moss  and 
leaves.  On  her  return  from  the  south,  Cordelia  had 
^adly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Allisons,  to  spend 
several  months  with  them,  for,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Morley,  her  home  had  seemed  sad  and  desolate.  The 
letter  she  had  just  received,  the  contents  of  which  she 
had  promised  to  communicate  to  Annette,  was  from 
Philip  Moriey,  who  had  been  in  America  several  weeks. 
He  wrote,  that  as  with  maturer  years  he  had  been  led  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  thought  had  frequently  occur- 
red to  him,  that  she  might  feel  a  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  fulfilling  a  contract  entered  into  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  deceased  uncle. 
If  so,  he  wished  her  to  feel  herself  at  perfect  liber^  to 
accept  the  hand  of  any  gentleman  whom  she  might  honor 
with  her  preference ;  for,  although  he  should  thereby  be 
deprived  of  affluence,  with  a  good  profession — that  of  a 
lawyer— and  his  present  health,  he  doubted  not  his  abili- 
ty to  obtain  a  competency.  "  It  would  not  be  treating 
you  with  the  candor  you  have  a  right  to  claim,"  he  added 
in  coachisioa,  "  were  I  not  firankly  to  confess,  that  my 
heart  is  already  in  the  possession  of  another^— one,  whom 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  I  have  met  with  only  once, 
and  whose  name  and  residence,  after  much  inquiry,  I 
have  just  learned.  I  intend,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
can  on  jcm  at  your  residence  in  N-~— ,  and  shall  then 


feel  myself  bound  to  abide  by  your  decision,  whether  it 
be  to  fulfil  or  break  the  existing  contract.'* 

Seldom  had  Cordelia  experienced  such  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits  as  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  The  load, 
which  for  weeks  had  weighed  down  her  youthful  ener- 
gies, was  removed,  and,  like  a  bird  newly  escaped 
through  some  unexpected  rent  in  jhe  net  that  confined  it, 
she  seemed  to  revel  in  the  balm  and  sunshine  of  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  heightened  the 
glow  of  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  fine  eyes  more  lus- 
trous, and  those  who  saw  her  as  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-TOom  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  felt,  that  in  personal  loveli- 
ness, she  would  find  no  rival  except  in  Miss  Eldron,  the 
rich  heiress,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  She  has  come,"  was  soon  afterwards  whispered,  and 
all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  door,  while  several 
young  men  gathered  near  it,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  view  of  her  as  she  entered. 

Yes,  she  wa§  handsome!  Her  features  seen  in  pro- 
file, were  peculiarly  beautifiil,  though  sometimes  her  lips 
took  an  expression  too  haughty;  and  there  were  those 
wHp  felt  that  they  could  wreathe  themselves  into  that 
sarcastic  smile,  which  scorehes  and  withers  the  heart  on 
which  falls  its  light.  In  her  large  black  eyes  that  spai^ 
kled  with  the  lustre  of  jewels,  there  was  absolute  fasci- 
nation, and  few  would  have  been  attracted  from  them  by 
those  of  Cordelia,  in  which  the  glimpses  of  a  pure,  ethe- 
rial  spirit  lay  mirrored,  like  the  holy  light  of  heaven  in 
the  calm  summer  fountain.  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  form  and  features,  might  have  been 
considered  a  model  of  manly  beauty.  The  attention  he 
bestowed  on  his  companion,  was  of  that  quiet,  delicate^ 
yet  devoted  kind,  flattering"  to  most  female  hearu,  and 
undoubtedly  so  to  hers,  although  she  received  it  in  a 
manner  that  said,  "it  is  my  due."  A  close  observer 
might  have  seen,  that  on  his  first  entrance,  his  eye  quick- 
ly and  searchingly  scanned  the  features  of  those  ladies 
present,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  a  person  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  done,  whose  devotion  to  the 
bright  being  at  his  side  sprang  from  the  heart,  instead  of 
being  dictated  by  politeness. 

"  Who  is  he  T  what  is  his  name  ?"  was  whispered  on 
every  side,  but  no  one  seemed  able  to  give  an  answer. 
Cordelia  and  Annette,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  and  Miss 
Eldron's  entrance,  were  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  look- 
ing at  a  portfolio  of  prints,  now  re-enter^  the  drawing- 
room.  Cordelia  immediately  knew  him  to  be  her  ac- 
quaintance of  the  stage-coach,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  slie 
felt  assured  that  his  memory  was  as  faithful  as  hers. 
She  was  not  mistaken.  Handing  Miss  Eldron  to  a  sea^ 
he  applied  to  Miss  Forrester  for  an  introduction  to  her. 
"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Morley,  Miss  Ruthven,"  said  she. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  told  which  was 
the  most  agitated  at  this  unexpected  announcement. 
Cordelia,  for  a  few  moments,  was  oppressed  with  faint- 
ness,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  assuming  such  a  degree  of  calmness  as  not  to 
draw  upon  her  the  eyes  of  the  company.  Morley,  for  a 
short  time,  stood  silent  and  irresolute ;  he  then  said  to 
her  in  a  low  vcioe,  "  Will  you  permit  me  to  call  on  you 
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to-morrow  t"  Cordelia  bowed  «Ment,  and  he  rejoined 
Mist  Eldron,  around  whom  a  number  of  gentlemen  had 
already  gathered,  anxiouft  to  catch  a  word,  a  smile,  or 
even  a  look. 

"  I  thought,**  said  Annette,  addrefstng  Mr.  Forrester, 
the  son  of  the  lady  who  gave  the  party,  "  that  you  were 
a  professed  admirer  of  beauty,  and  yet  you  seek  not  to 
kneel  at  Miss  Eldron's  shrine.** 

"  I  kneel  to  no  shrine,  unless  I  mean  to  lay  my  heart 
on  it,"  he  replied. 

And  you  think  there  is  no  room  few  it  there.** 
If  there  were,  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege.    The  woman  to  whom  I  give  my  heart,  must  wear 
her  affability  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.'* 

**  And  so,  I  hope,  does  Miss  Eldron." 

"  No,  she  lays  it  aside  as  carefully  as  she  does  her 
jewels.** 

"  For  fear  of  wearing  it  out,  I  suppose,  as  Hudibras 
bis  wit— but  we  must  not  be  censorious.** 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  their  conunents  hav- 
ing- an  ol^ect  in  view,  put  forth  all  her  eneig;ie8  to 
achieve  it.  She  wished  to  number  Morley  among  those 
who  wore  her  chains :  not  more  on  account  of  his  deci- 
ded superiori^  both  in  mind  and  person  over  all  who 
had  yet  sought  to  win  her  favor,  than  because  he  was 
the  only  solitary  individual  who  could  retain  his  calm- 
ness and  self-possession,  who  ventured  within  the  charm- 
ed circle  of  her  influence.  While  those  who  looked  on, 
imagined  that  the  love-shaft  was  deep  in  his  heart,  she, 
with  a  keener  and  more  jealous  eye,  could  perceive  as 
far  OS  she,  herself,  was  concerned,  it  had,  as  yet,  been 
only  brushed  with  the  feather.  She  had  more  than  once 
half  suspected  that  his  heart  was  pre-occupied  with  love 
for  another.  "  Be  it  so,**  she  said,  "  I  shall  yet  see  him 
at  my  feet.**  Dispensing  with  her  natural  hauteur,  when 
she  found  it  could  neither  wound  nor  humble,  she  exerted 
her  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost,  nor  did  she  exert 
them  iu  vain.  She  even  surpassed  herself.  This  she 
knew  and  felt,  and  if  any  thing  derogated  from  the  be- 
wildering effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
charms,  it  was  that  now  and  then  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light  too  dazzling,  flashed  from  her  eye,  that  seemed  to 
say  there  was  deep,  perhaps,  dark  passions  within ;  and 
which  might  have  reminded  the  observer  of  the  lightning 
that  plays  round  a  summer  evening  horizon,  which, 
though  harmless  as  brilliant,  has  yet  its  home  in  the 
clouds.  She  had  just  made  some  allusion  sparkling 
with  playful  wit,  and  turning  to  Moriey  vrith  an  arch- 
amilc,  she  challenged  him  to  decide  whether  she  was 
right  or  wrong.  Suddenly  the  smile  fiided,  and  the  rich 
lip,  .which  a  moment  before  had  gathered  round  it  such 
a  world  of  sweetness,  was  pressed  between  teeth,  beau- 
tiful as  oriental  pearls,  till  they  were  stained  with  blood. 
Morley  had  not  even  heard  her  remark,  but  had  stood 
intently  regarding  Cordelia.  A  thought  of  triumph  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Eldron*8  bitter  vexation.  "  Yes,"  thought 
she,  "  I  have  now  found  the  clue  that  will  gtdde  me  to 
the  heart  of  the  labyrinth,  and  it  shall  not  long  hold  my 
first  and  only  rivaL** 

Cordelia,  artless  as  sensitive,  from  the  moment  she 
found  that  their  companion  of  the  stage-coach  was  no 


other  than  Morley,  found  it  impossible  to  assume  even 
the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and  retreating  to  the 
most  obscure  comer  of  the  room,  with  throbbing  temples, 
and  a  color  on  her  cheeks  planted  by  incipient  disease^ 
she  painfully  awaited  the  hour  of  departure. 

The  ensuing  morning,  according  to  appointment, 
Morley  called  on  Cordelia  as  early  as  etiquette  would 
permit ;  but  after  passing  a  sleepless  and  most  restless 
night,  she  had  found  herself  unable  to  rise.  Having  no 
doubt  but  that  Miss  Eldron  was  the  person  Moriey  allu- 
ded to  in  his  letter,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil, 
releasing  him  from  his  engagement,  which  was  handed 
him  by  Annette.  Disappointed  in  not  seeing  Cordelia, 
he  bent  his  steps  toward  the  princely  mansion  of  Mr. 
Eldron,  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  company  of  his  fascina- 
ting niece.  He  was,  moreover,  a  little  chagiined  at 
being  so  unceremoniously  released  by  Cordelia,  now  that 
she  had  ascertained  that  they  had  labored  under  a  mutual 
mistake.  He  thought  that  he  had  been  more  skilful  in 
reading  women*8  hearts. 

He  found  Miss  Eldron  at  home,  and  he  had  never 
before  seen  her  so  simply  attired.  The  dazzling  lustre 
that  the  flash  of  jewelry  and  high  excitement  had  throvim 
over  her  features  the  preceding  evening,  had  given  place 
to  a  bewitching  softness,  which,  to  bis  mind,  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  enchanting.  Without  appearing  to  do 
so,  she  led  the  conversation  to  those  subjecU  which 
would  best  display  her  cultivated  taste,  and  the  riches  of 
her  own  strong  intellect. 

The  conversation  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Eldron,  who  placed  in  his  niece*s  hand  a  small 
ebony  box,  inlaid  vrith  gold,  saying,  **  It  is  your  birth- 
day Alicia,  and  you  vrill  prize  this  trifling  memento  for 
the  sake  of  the  giver.  Without  awaiting  her  thanks,  he 
passed  out  at  a  door  that  led  into  the  garden.  On  open- 
ing the  box.  Miss  Eldron  found  it  contained  a  superii 
diamond  ring. 

"This  must  be  a  costly  ring,*'  said  she.  Are  you 
skilftil  in  diamonds,  Mr.  Morley  f  **  huTMliny  it  to  him. 

"  No,**  he  replied,  "  I  have  none  of  the  skill  of  the 
lapidaiy,  but  this,  to  the  eye,  appears  very  splendid.  I 
never  saw  but  one  diamond  that  I  should  think  supericw 
to  it,  and  that  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  I 
ever  saw.  There  is  not  a  Dutchess  in  Britain,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  wear  it.** 

**  And  where  did  you  meet  vrith  this  king  of  dia- 
monds T*' 

"  It  was  in  my  late  unclc*s  possession  when  I  saw  it, 
and  had  belonged  to  his  first  wife.     Miss  Ruthven  has  it 
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now. 

"Ah!  I  shaU  see  it,  then.** 

**  No,  it  is  not  hers.  It  is  only  entrusted  to  her  care 
for  a  certain  time,  and  even  if  she  were  the  ovtmer,  I 
think  she  has  too  much  taste  to  wear  so  costly  a  jev^, 
as,  with  her  limited  means,  she  could  not  afford  that  her 
dress  should  at  all  compare  with  it.** 

The  subject  was  now  dropped,  and  music  was  men- 
tioned; a  theme  upon  which  they  both  could  be  elo- 
quent. The  piano-forte  and  the  guitar  were  both  present, 
and  she  could  touch  each  with  a  skilful  hand.    She  took 
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up  die  guitar,  and  never  did  the  hig:b-minded  and  devo- 
ted Spanish  maiden  breathe  to  her  national  instrument  a 
tenderer  or  more  impassioned  lay.  When,  as  died  awray 
the  last  note,  she  raised  her  eyes,  their  long  black  lashes 
heavy  with  tears,  emotions  of  rapturous  exultation  thrilled 
her  bosom,  for  the  fine  countenance  of  Morley  beamed 
with  a  light  which  she  knew  must  have  been  elicited 
from  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  admiration.  Could 
he  have  beheld  the  smile  that  curved  her  proud  lip  as 
she  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  as  he  slowly  retreated 
down  the  shaded  avenue  which  led  to  the  high  road,  how 
soon  would  he  have  rent  asunder  the  toils  which  she 
had  commenced  so  artfully  to  weave  around  him. 

Cordelia,  whose  excellent  coastitudon  had  never  been 
impaired  by  disease,  and  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, vigorously  and  suocessfully.resistcd  its  attacks,  was, 
in  less  than  a  week,  convolescent. 

Among  the  first  who  called  on  hor  to  coqgratulate  her 
upon  returning  health,  was  Miss  Eldron.  During  her 
first  interview,  she  managed  to  break  down  all  the  bar^ 
riers  of  restraint,  and  place  herself  upon  the  most  fiuniliar 
foodng.  After  this,  her  calb,  which  were  daily,  were 
irequendy  lengthened  to  visits,  and  then  so  assiduous 
and  acdve  was  she  in  her  attention  to  the  invalid,  as 
nearly  to  supercede  the  nccessiQr  of  a  nurse.  Cordelia's 
grantode  and  admiradon  were  unbounded,  and  if  she 
repined  at  her  own  fate,  in  being  doomed  to  love  without 
hope,  she  could  not  blame  the  object  of  that  love  for 
being,  as  she  imagined,  devoted  to  one  in  whom  she  be- 
lieved centred  every  qoaliQr,  either  good  or  attracdve. 
She  was  soon  able  to  leave  her  chamber,  walk  in  the 
garden  and  adjacent  grounds,  and  had  once  or  twice 
yielded  to  the  urgpnt  entreaties  of  Miss  Eldron,  to  spend 
a  social  afternoon  with  her,  when,  one  morning,  as  she 
sat  alone  by  the  parlor  window,  she  saw  Morley  ap- 
proaching on  horseback.  He  had  colled  several  dmos, 
but  Miss  Eldron  had  always  hi^pened  to  be  present. 
^Vhen  she  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold,  the  color 
deepened  on  her  cheek,  her  hand  became  icy  cold,  and  she 
trembled  with  irrepressible  emodon.  A  few  common- 
place remarks  ha\'ing  been  disposed  of,  he  observed  that 
he  had  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  converse 
with  her. 

"After  much  inquiry,"  said  he,  "I  found  that  the 
name  of  the  gendeman  and  lady,  in  whose  company  I 
first  saw  you,  was  Alliscm,  and  you,  I  was  told,  must  be 
their  daughter.  I  expected  to  meet  you  at  Mrs.  For- 
rester's, but  what  was  my  surprise,  I  might  add,  conster- 
nation, when  I  found  that  instead  of  Miss  Allison,  I  be- 
held Corddia  Ruthvenr— her  whom  I  had  a  few  days 
previously  so  deliberately  released  from  an  engagement, 
which,  bat  for  my  unh^py  mistake  respecdng  your  name, 
it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  to  fulfil. 
Yet,  I  rejoiced  that  I  did  vrrite  after  I  ascertained  that 
your  heart  was  already  in  the  possession  of  another,  when 
yon  received  my  letter." 

"  Who  could  possibly  have  told  you  T"  Cordelia  began 

in  reply;  but  she  stopped  abrupdy,  for  she  beheld  Miss 

Eldron  standing  within  the  door,  who,  as  was  her  custom, 

had  entered  without  ceremony.    Cordelia  cast  at  her  a 
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hurried  glance,  to  detect,  if  possible,  by  her  countenance, 
whether  she  had  heard  any  part  of  what  Morley  had 
said,  but  she  betrayed  no  consciousness  either  by  look  or 
manner. 

"  You  and  Annette  will  attend  Miss  Finlay*s  party,  I 
suppose,"  said  she  to  Cordelia,  gracefully  presenting  her 
with  a  bunch  of  beaudful  roses,  still  fresh  with  the 
morning  dew. 

**  Annette  will  go,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  believe  I  am 
hanUy  well  enough  to  sustain  the  fttigue  of  ^n^»n«^ing 
pardes  yet." 

"  Nonsense !  You  vnll  feel  better  for  going.  Come, 
get  your  bonnet,  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  take  you  to 
ride." 

Cordelia,  who  hoped  that  Morley  would  remain  after 
Miss  Eldron  had  taken  leave,  and  resume  the  converstt- 
tion,  which  her  entrance  had  so  abrupdy  terminated, 
declined  her  invitation.  But  her  determinadon  not  to 
leave  them  together,  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  appealing 
to  Morley,  whether  air  and  exercise  were  not  necessary 
for  the  confirmadon  of  her  health,  she,  at  the  same  time, 
laughingly  challenged  him  to  be  their  escort.  He,  of 
course,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  assent,  and  Corde- 
lia, though  reluctantly,  decided  on  going. 

**  I  shall  come  myself  to  take  you  to  Miss  Finlay*s,  to-> 
morrow  evening,"  said  Miss  Eldron,  when  the  carriage 
stopped  to  leave  Cordelia,  "  and,  remember,  I  shall 
listen  to  no  excuse." 

Cordelia  had  just  completed  her  toilet,  in  order  to 
attend  the  party,  when  Miss  Eldron,  true  to  her  appoint- 
ment, with  her  accustomed  familiarity,  entered  the 
apartment. 

'*  Your  dress  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Eldron,  but* 
veying  her,  "  but  rather  too  plain,  when  we  consider  that 
Miss  Finlay's  party  is  to  be  so  select." 

**  You  know,"  said  Cordelia,  while  the  color  on  her 
cheek  became  a  litde  deeper,  "  that  I  have  not  the  means 
of  dressing  splendidly." 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  wear  your 
beautiful  pearl  necklace ;  it  would  be  peculiarly  becom- 
ing now,  as  your  complexion  is  purer  and  more  delicate 
than  before  your  illness." 

Saying  thus,  she  opened  a  small  ivory  box,  which,  she 
knew,  did  not  contain  the  necklace,  and  the  diamond 
pin,  whi6h  she  had  eagerly  desired  to  see,  since  she  had 
heard  it  described  by  Morley,  was  displayed  to  her  view. 

"What  a  magnificent  diamond!"  exclaimed  she. 
"  Why  did  you  never  show  it  to  me  7" 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  replied  Cordelia ;  and,  in  a  few 
words,  she  explained  to  her  under  what  circumstances  it 
had  been  entrasted  to  her  care. 

"  No  matter,  if  it  is  not  yours,"  replied  Miss  Eldron; 
"  nobody  will  know  that  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  See, 
Miss  Allison,"  to  Annette,  who  at  that  moment  entered, 
"how  beaudfully  it  looks,  sparkling  amid  the  snowy 
folds  of  this  muslin.  It  resembles  a  brilliant  star,  look- 
ing through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

Annette  assented  to  her  remark,  but  Cordelia  remain- 
ed firm  in  her  refusal  to  wear  it,  and  returned  it  to  tba 
casket. 
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"  Permit  me,"  said  Miss  Eldron,  "  to  look  at  it  once 
more.  I  never  before  saw  a  brilliant  that  could  at  all 
compare  with  it.  It  is  pellucid  as  the  morning  dew- 
drop.  Here,  let  me  fasten  it  in  its  appropriate  place, 
that  you  can  yourself  judge  of  its  effect.  There  !  will 
you  not  confess  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  ornament  V* 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Coitielia;  "  and,  if—" 

"  I  shall  listen  to  no  ifs,"  interrupting  her.  "  This 
single  diamond  is  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  your  dress."  As  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  her 
watch. 

''  What  is  the  time?"  inquired  Annette. 

"  Late !  I  meant  to  have  been  at  Miss  Finlay's  before 
now.  I  hate  going  late  to  a  ball  or  a  party :  it  looks 
like  affectation.  Now,  as  you  love  me,  as  the  play  says," 
turning  to  Cordelia^  **  let  that  diamond  alone,  and  put  on 
your  shawl  and  bonnet.     I  cantiot  wait  another  minute." 

When  arrived  at  Miss  Finlay*s,  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately joined  by  Morley ;  and,  Cordelia,  with  a  pain- 
ful concision,  which  she  could  not  disguise,  perceived 
him  intently  examining  the  diamond  pin,  with,  as  she 
imagined,  a  look  of  stem  disapprobation.  "  He  thinks 
me  extravagant,"  was  her  first  thought ;  but,  directly  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  he  had  doubtless  seen  it  before,  and 
now  remembered  it.  A  look,  full  of  meaning,  as  Miss 
Eldron's  eye,  for  a  moment,  encountered  Morley*s,  told 
him  that  their  conversation,  relative  to  the  diamond,  was 
present  to  her  mind ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  sensible  of 
the  effect  that  was  produced  upon  him  by  Coidelia's 
wearing  it,  might  have  said,  with  lago, 

""Work  on, 

My  medicins,  work !" 

Except  at  Mrs.  Forrester's,  Cordelia  had  never  spent 
an  evening  so  unpleasantly.  The  costly  diamond  drew 
upon  her  all  eyes,  and  several  of  the  younger  girls,  whose 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  their  delicacy,  increased  her 
embarrassment,  by  asking  questions  about  it. 

Much  to  her  relief,  Miss  Eldron  was  amongst  the  first 
to  withdraw.  Cordelia  accompanied  her  to  her  car- 
riage without  speaking ;  and  she  felt  that  there  was  re- 
proach in  her  silence,  which  might  have  occasioned  her 
some  uneasiness,  had  not  this  feeUng  been  absorbed  in 
what,  to  her,  was  of  deeper  import. 

When  they  stopped  at  Mr.  AUison^s,  "  Good  night,  my 
dear  Cordelia,"  said  she..  "  Your  judgment  was  best 
about  wearing  the  diamond.  Forgive  me,  and  forget  that 
you  have  worn  it.  It  will  be  forgotten  by  everybody  else 
by  to-morrow." 

Cordelia  was  touehed  by  her  apparent  sympathy,  and, 
returning  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  her  "  Good 
night,"  she  stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  entered  the 
pathway  that  led  to  the  house. 

The  coach  rolled  rapidly  along,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
more.  Miss  Eldron  was  at  home.  The  lamp,  at  tlie  top 
of  the  arched  gateway,  threw  a  strong  light  upon  the 
carriage,  and  when  the  coachman  threw  open  the  door, 
she  beheld  something  sparkle  brightly  at  her  feet. 
Taking  it  up,  a  single  glance  told  her  that  it  was'  the  dia- 
mond belonging  to  the  pin  which  Cordelia  had  worn,  and 
which  had  fallen  firom  the  setting.  It  was,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  not  always 
laid  in  a  box,  as  during  the  last  few  years ;  and,  as  the 


costliest  jewels  are  said,  the  quickest  to  wear  their  se^ 
tings,  this,  unperceived  by  Cordelia,  had  become  looee. 
Miss  Eldron,  when  she  exanuned  it  so  minutely,  did 
X>erceive  it,  and  a  vague,  half4brmed  wish,  which  she 
shrank  from  presenting  before  her  mind  in  a  distinct  and 
palpable  form,  pointed  to  an  issue  similar  to  what  had 
now  taken  place. 

With  the  gem  closely  clasped  in  the  white  and  beau- 
tifully formed  hand,  which  Morley  had  so  often  beheld 
with  admiration  wander  over  the  strings  of  the  guitar,  or 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  stealing  their  sweetest  music,  she 
hastened  to  her  chamber,  ^at  she  might  assure  herself 
that  she  was  not  mistaken — that  it  was,  really,  the  diar 
mond.  For  a  short  time  she  stood  irresolute,  whether 
to  retain  it,  or  to  restore  it  to  Cordelia,  ller  wearing 
an  ornament,  so  solemnly  entrusted  to  her  keeping,  which 
did  not  belong  to  her,  had.  Miss  Eldron  knew,  lowered 
her  in  the  opinion  of  Morley ;  but,  the  impression  might 
prove  only  of  transient  duration,  while  its  low,  which 
would  give  a  trunipet-tongue  to  hex  apparent  vanity  and 
imprudence,  would,  she  hoped,  produce  an  effect  not  to 
be  easily  obliterated.  The  principle  of  moral  rectitude 
was  too  feeble  to  repel  the  temptation  which  assailed  her 
under  a  form  that  seemed  to  promise  the  promotion  of 
the  proudest  and  most  absorbing  wish  of  her  heart.  She 
deposited  the  box,  in  which  she  had  enclosed  it,  in  a 
drawer,  that  she  carefully  locked,  and,  before  she  slept, 
she  not  only  brought  her  mind  to  yield  to  its  evil  sugges- 
tions, but,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
upbraidings  of  conscience,  by  resolving  to  indemnify 
Cordelia  for  the  loss  of  the  diamond,  under  aa  appearance 
of  sympa^y  and  disinterested  benevolence. 

The  first  thing  that  Cordelia  thought  of  doing,  after 
entering  the  house,  was  to  remove  the  ornament,  which 
had  occasioned  her  so  much  vexation  during  the  evening. 
What  was  her  consternation  and  distress,  when  she  found 
the  diamond  was  gone!     Mr.  Allison  immediately  pro- 
posed to  go  himself  to  Mus  FinIay*B,  unwilling  to  entrust 
so  impoitant  an  errand  to  a  servant,  to  see  if  it  had  not 
been  dropped  in  some  of  the  rooms,  although  Cordelia 
felt  sure  that  she  saw  it,  when  she  put  on  her  shawl. 
The  period  of  his  absence  was  spent,  by  her,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  anxious  suspense,  despite  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Allison  and  Annette,  who  deeply  sjinpathised  with  her, 
to  inspire  her  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found.     In 
soinething  less  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Allison  returned.  They 
saw,  by  his  looks,  that  he  had  been  unsuocessftil.    Eveiy 
part  of  the  house  open  to  the  company,  the  doorsteps, 
the  path  leading  to   the  house,  which  was  hard  and 
smooth,  had,  he  informed  them,  undergone  a  thoroogfa 
search.  The  path  leading  to  their  own  bouse  was  now 
subjected  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  with,  of  course,  similar 
success.     Miss  Eldron's  carriage  was  next  thought  of, 
but  it  was  now  so  late,  that  the  family  had  undoubtedly 
retired  to  rest,  which  would  oblige  them  to  defer  the 
inspection  of  that  until  morning.     At  aa  eariy  hoar,  Mr. 
Allison  called  at  Mr.  Eldron's,  and,  informing  them  of 
Cordelia's  misfortune,  leave  was  readily  accorded  him  to 
search  the  carriage. 

The  moment  Miss   Eldron  rose  from  die  break&st 
table,  she  prepared  to  call  on  Cordelia.  After  expressing 
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much  regret  and  sympatfay,  on  aooount  of  her  loting  the 
diftmond,  the  took  Cordelia  aside. 

**  I  know  noty"  said  she,  "  the  exact  value  of  die  lost 
diamond,  but  this  pune  must  contain  a  sum  sufficient  to 
replace  it,  and  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  friend- 
ship which  uniies  us,  but,  more  on  account  of  my  having 
myself  been  the  innocent  cause  of  your  misfortune,  to  ac- 
cept it." 

Her  apparent  generosity  affscted  Cmdelia  to  tears,  but 
she  firmly  rejected  her  offer.  She  had  already  resolved 
what  coune  to  pursue.  The  money  left  her  l^  her 
mother,  exclusive  of  her  annuity,  would,  she  hoped,  re- 
place the  diamond,  if  one  of  equal  sise  and  beau^  could 
be  obtained. 

Miss  Eldron,  when  she  found  that  Cordelia  would  not 
accept  the  money  as  a  gift,  entreated  her  to  receive  it  as 
a  loan,  to  be  repaid  whenever  convenient.  This  proposi- 
tion being  as  resolntiBly  refused  as  the  other,  Miss  Eldron 
departed,  though  not  without  first  censuring  Cordelia  for 
being  so  unwilling  to  receive  a  fiivor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  CordcEa  considted  Mr.  and 
Bfrs.  Allison,  relative  to  the  plan  she  had  formed  of  re- 
placing the  disunond,  which,  as  it  seemed  the  only  one 
practicable,  that  would  not  compromise  her  indepen- 
dence, which,  she  was  fully  determined  on  not  doing, 
received  their  concurrence.  Mr.  Allison,  at  Cordelia's 
request,  promised  to  attend  to  the  business,  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  leaving 
home. 

Many  people,  as  Miss  Eldron  had  anticipated,  made 
themselves  busy  in  magnifying  Cordelia's  apparent  vani- 
ty and  indiscretion.  Morlcy,  in  whose  estimation  she 
had  certainly  suffered,  foibore,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
to  call  on  her,  which  afforded  him  leisure  the  more  fre- 
quently to  visit  Miss  Eldron,  who,  every  day,  became 
more  and  more  sanguine  that  he  would  ultimately  yield 
himself  a  victim  to  her  charms. 

One  day,  when  he  was  present,  as  she  was  accompa- 
nying one  of  her  most  beautiful  and  impassioned  songs 
with  the  guitar,  one  of  the  strings  suddenly  broke.  She 
rang  the  bell,  and  a  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 

*'  Janet,'*  she  said,  taking  a  key  from  her  reticule, 
"  go  to  my  room,  and  unlock  the  upper  drawer  of  my 
writing-desk,  where  you  will  find  a  box  containing  some 
guitar-strings.     Bring  the  box  to  me." 

The  girl  took  the  key  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Eldron's  usual  vivacity  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
her,  and  she  sat  silent  and  thoughtful.  Morlcy  involun- 
tarily took  her  hand,  and  the  language  of  love  was  upon 
his  lips.  At  this  interesting  crisis  Janet  returned.  Agi- 
tated and  confused,  Miss  Eldron  took  the  box  without 
examining  it^  and,  precipitately  opening  it,  a  large,  su- 
perb diamond  feU  upon  the  carpeL  A  single  look  at 
Morley,  as  he  took  it  up  and  returned  it  to  her,  con- 
vinced her  that  he  knew  it  was  the  one  Cordelia  had 
lost.  Neither  of  them  uttered  a  word,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  told  which  was  the  palest.  Morlcy 
approached  the  door  and  opened  it. 

**  Stay,  one  moment,"  said  she.  "  I  demand  of  you 
CO  withhold  passing  your  judgment  relative  to  what  you 


have  now  seen,  till  you  receive  from  me  a  written  explsr 
nation." 

"  Lot  it  be  a  speedy  one,  then,"  he  replied,  **  for  the 
time  vrill  pass  heavily  till  I  am  assured  that  you  are  as 
blameless  as  I  wish  you." 

".  Blameless !  No,  you  will  fmd  me  most  guilty.  I 
only  wish  to  convince  you,  that  I  had  no  desire  to  possess 
the  worthless  bauble,  for  its  own  sake." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  silent,  and  the  blood  suddenly 
rushed  to  her  cheek  and  brow.  She  then  sud,  "  Mr. 
Morley,  yon  will  never  see  me  again.  I  shall  leave  this 
place,  to  return  no  more.  Farewell,  and  may  you  be 
happy  with  her  whom  I  have  wronged,  and  who  deserves 
your  love  and  esteem,  of  both  of  which  I  have  labored 
to  deprive  her.     Her  heart  is  yours." 

Having  sud  thus,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
opened  a  door,  opposite  to  the  one  where  he  stood,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  he  received  from  her  a  note,  ae- 
companied  by  the  diamond.  After  briefly  stating  the 
manner  of  her  finding  it,  and  the  motives  which  impelled 
her  to  secrete  it,  she  requested  him  to  return  it  to  Cor- 
delia, and  make  the  requisite  explanarion.  "  If,**  added 
she,  in  conclusion,  "  you  and  Miss  Ruthven  should  deem 
mo  worthy  of  so  much  forbearance,  lock  the  knowledge 
of  my  error,  dark  though  it  be,  within  your  own  bosoms. 
If  it  please  you  to  do  otherwise,  let  the  scorn  and  the 
frowns  of  the  world  be  mine — ^I  can  meet  them." 

When  Morley  had  had  time  for  reflection,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  had  been  subject  to  a  species  of  infatua^ 
tion  with  regard  to  Miss  Eldron,  and  that  every  thing 
appertaining  to  her,  had  been  seen  through  an  indistinct 
and  bewildering  medium ;  but  now,  as.  the  premature 
evanishing  of  the  fumes  and  smoke,  that  rise  from  the 
censer  of  the  sorceress,  may  betray  the  secrets  of  her  art, 
so,  many  things,  which  had  assumed  a  false  aspect,  re- 
vealed themselves  cleariy  to  his  perception,  bereft  of  all 
that  he  had  thought  lovely  and  attractive.  The  deep 
love,  which  had  filled  his  heart  for  Cordelia,  and  which 
he,  at  first,  on  account  pf  her  supposed  indifference  to 
him,  and,  subsequently,  from  her  imaginary  unworthiness, 
he  had  sought  to  stifle,  as  he  recalled  the  expression  of 
Mus  Eldron,  "  Her  heart  is  yours,"  revived  with  all  its 
original  fervor.  He  had  not  called  on  her  sinc^  the  loss 
of  the  diamond ;  and,  now,  with  that  and  Miss  Eldron's 
note,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Allison. 

The  moon,  which  had  not  yet  parted  with  her  graceful 
crescent  form,  hovered  above  the  western  horizon,  still 
glowing  with  the  golden  radiance  of  an  unclouded  sunset. 
To  shorten  the  distance,  he  availed  himself  of  afoot-path, 
communicating  vrith  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Allison,  which 
accommodated  itself  to  the  course  of  a  rivulet.  A  nar- 
row grove,  composed  mostly  of  elms,  skirted  the  westerly 
side  of  this  path,  and,  the  moonbeams,  stealing  through 
their  light  and  graceful  foliage,  had  an  effect  far  more 
beautiful,  than  where  they  feU  upon  the  landscape  in  full 
and  unbroken  splendor.  In  many  places,  amid  the  wa- 
vering shadows  of  the  trees,  thrown  across  the  stream, 
a  ripple  here  and  there  would  sparkle  with  intense  bril- 
liancy ;  while,  close  beside,  pomed  through  aa  opening 
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in  the  grove,  a  broad  mass  of  light,  undimmed  by  the 
ihade  of  a  single  leaf,  was  spread  out  upon  its  waters 
like  a  bright  banner  upon  the  breeze. 

Morley's  thoughts  reverted  to  Miss  Eldron,  but  her 
appropriate  place  was  in  the  splendid  boudoir  and  the 
stately  hall,  rather  than  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  moon- 
light scene  like  diis.  He  staid  his  footsteps,  for  he 
thought  that  he  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  mingle  with 
the  breeze.  It  was  no  illusion.  An  abrupt  turn  in  the 
river  revealed  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  On  a  largo 
rock  that  jutted  far  into  the  stream,  stood  Cordelia  and 
Annette.  The  straw  hat  of  the  farmer,  loosely  tied,  fell 
back,  so  as  to  reveal  her  white  brow,  its  unsullied  purity 
forming  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  dark  hair,  wreathed  by 
nature  into  curls,  by  which  it  was  shaded. 

"  No,  Annette,*'  said  Cordelia,  the  tones  of  her  voice  in 
the  evening  stillness  distinctly  reaching  the  ear  of  Mor^ 
ley,  **  I  cannot  remain  with  you  longer  than  white  your 
father  arranges  this  unfortunate  business.  My  annuity 
will  place  me  above  want,  though  it  will  not  afford  me 
my  customary  indulgences.  I  will  return  to  my  native 
place,  where  cluster  many  memories,  some  of  them  pain- 
ful, yet  all  dear.  It  will  be  enough  to  hear  that  Miss 
Eldron  is  the  wife  of  Morley.    I  cannot  remain — and—" 

Ere  she  had  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  Morley  was  at 
her  side.  Annette,  thinking  that  her  presence,  if  desired, 
was  not  necessary,  quietly  stepping  from  the  rock  into 
the  path,  was  probably  at  home  before  she  was  missed. 

"  Miss  Eldron  will  never  be  mine,"  said  lie ;  "  dnd, 
may  I  dare  to  hope,  after  what  I  have  now  unintention- 
ally overheard,  that  you  will  consent  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement of  our  childhood  7" 

"  There  is  in  youi*  mind,  a  blot  upon  my  name,"  she 
replied,  "  and  until  that  be  removed,  I 'am  too  proud  to 
renew  it.  Until  I  can  hold  the  highest  place  in  your  es- 
teem, we  must  hencefortli  be  to  each  other  as  strangers." 

"  If  that  be  all,  I  have  a  talisman  here,  I  trust,"  said 
he,  producing  ^o  diamond,  "  whose  virtues  will  have 
power  to  break  the  charm  of  the  evil  genius  who  has  so 
long  presided." 

All  the  sorrow  and  solicitude  of  the  past  was  atoned 
for  in  the  satisfactory  explaiuition  that  ensued ;  and  as 
they  slowly  pursued  their  way  to  Mr.  Allison's,  Morley 
drew  from  Cordelia  a  confession  of  the  interest  he  had 
excited  in  her  bosom  when  they  met  as  strangers  in  the 
Btago-coach,  as  well  as  a  promise  that  she  would  be  his, 
before  the  expiration  of  many  weeks. 

Wolfsboro\  N.  H. 


If  a  man  bo  sincerely  wedded  to  Truth,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  virgin,  and  he  must 
take  her  for  herself  alone.  The  contract,  too,  must  be, 
to  love,  cherish,  and  ob^  her,  not  only  until  death,  but 
beyond  it ;  for,  this  is  an  union  that  must  survive  not 
only  Death,  but  Time,  the  conqueror  of  Death.  The 
adorer  of  Truth,  therefore,  is  above  all  present  things. 
Firm,  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  firank,  in  the  midst 
of  treachery,  he  will  be  attacked  by  those  who  have  pre- 
judices, simply  because  he  is  without  them ;  decried  as 
a  bad  bai^in  by  all  who  want  to  purchase,  because  he 
alone  is  not  to  be  bought ;  and  abused  by  all  parties, 
because  he  is  the  advocate  of  none. 
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BY  CHUP  JUSTICE  MILLKK. 
I. 

Sweet  is  the  da^m  of  morning 
On  summer's  cloudless  skies. 

And  earth's  rich  scenes  adorning 
In  beauty's  thousand  dyes : 

II. 
Sweet  is  the  morning  of  glory ^ 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  displayed ; 
Proclaiming  in  glad  story 

The  wonders  thus  arrayed : 

in. 
Sweet  is  the  breeze  of  even 

In  whispers  through  the  grove. 
Mid  gentlest  dews  of  heaven. 

When  all  the  air  is  love : 

IV. 

Sweet  is  the  cradle's  slumber 

In  soft,  ambrosial  rest ; 
While  joys,  no  heart  can  number. 

Delight  the  nnother's  breast : 

V. 

Sweet  is  the  cheek  that's  blooming 
In  childhood's  sparkling  hours ; 

No  sighs  or  cares  presuming 
T'  invade  its  lovely  bowers : 

Tl. 

Sweet  is  the  cheek  that's  flushing 
In  young  affection's  dream. 

Where  clustered  roses  blushing, 
In  conscious  rapture  seem : 

VII. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  union 
In  Hymen's  silken  chains. 

And  sweet  long  years'  .communion, 
When  love  triumphant  reigns : 

VIII. 

Sweet,  when  each  day  is  ending. 

To  see  its  duties  done ; 
And  life's  sands,  though  descending. 

Still  glittering  as  they  run : 

IX. 

And  sweet,  when  life  is  closing. 

Are  penitence  and  tears ; 
A  heart  on  heaven  reposing. 

Above  all  doubts  and  fears. 


Portland,  Maine. 


THE    SISTERS. 


I  DO  remember  them,  their  pleasant  brows 
So  marked  with  pure  affection,  and  the  glance 
Of  their  mild  eyes,  when  in  the  house  of  God, 
They  gathered  up  the  manna,  that  did  fall, 
Like  dew  around. 
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Orifflaal. 
WOMEN    OF   GENIUS. 

BT  ANN  S.  6TKPHXNS. 

**  What  ia  f eniua  but  deep  fbelinr, 
Wakeninf  to  glorious  rerealiaf  f 
And  what  ia  feeli'^?  but  to  be 
Alire  to  every  misery  ?** — ^l.  e.  l. 

"  I  RKTERX  talqnt  in  any  form/*  said  a  youngs  friend 
in  conversation,  the  other  evening,  "but,  in  selecting  a 
wife,  I  should  never  diink  of  choosing  a  woman  of 
genius !" 

"  And  why  not,"  I  inquired,  expecting  to  hear  him 
advance  the  usual  list  of  objections  to  literary  women — 
their  want  of  domestic  hahits— eccentricities,  careless- 
ness of  fiuhion,  and  the  thousand  unjust  charges  urged 
against  a  class  of  women  as  little  understood  as  any 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  friend  was  a  man  of  no 
inconsiderable  talent,  and  from  him,  the  sentiment  seem- 
ed strange  and  ungenerous.  It  was  probably  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  think  seriously 
upon  die  subject.  He  seemed  puzzled  how  to  make  a 
fitting  reply. 

'*  Why,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  **  my 
heau  ideal  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Byron's.  My  wife 
should  have  talent  enough  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
value  mine,  but  not  sufficient  to  bo  able  to  shine  herself. 
I  could  never  love  a  woman  who  was  entirely  occupied 
with  literature.  I  want  feeling,  affection,  devotion  to 
myself— -a  domestic  woman  who  would  think  my  apprc^nu 
tion  sufficient  for  her  happiness,  and  would  have  no  de- 
sire for  greater  admiration.  I  could  never  be  happy  with 
an  ambitious  woman." 

On  my  return  home,  the  injustice  of  my  friend's  speech 
haunted  me.  He  wanted  feeling,  affection,  domestic 
qualities  in  a  wife,  and,  therefore  f  would  not  seek  one 
in  a  woman  of  genius.  Byron's  beau  ideal  was  as  purely 
a  creature  of  the  imagination  as  his  Haidee  or  Zuleika. 
Ho  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  to  understand  and  value 
talent,  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  genius;  that  no 
person  ever  thoroughly  appreciated  a  feeling  or  a  property 
of  the  intellect  which  she  did  not  possess  in  a  degree,  at 
least.  A  less  selfish  man,  instead  of  requiring  mediocri^ 
and  a  worshipper  in  the  place  of  a  companion,  would 
only  have  wished  that  the  beautiful  delicacy  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  female  mind  to  chasten  and 
refine  her  genius,  should  be  preserved,  and  diat  in  her 
pursuits  and  feelings,  she  should  be  womanly  and  true 
to  her  sex. 

Pen  and  pap^^  ^^y  convenient,  and  in  fancy,  I  went 
on  dbconrsing  and  putting  questions,  as  if  the  culprit  had 
been  present  in  person. 

Have  you  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  woman 
of  undoubted  genius— one  who  stands  high  in  any  depart- 
ment of  OUT  litcmture  T  Have  you  been  domesticated 
with  one— seen  her  at  all  seasons^— entered  into  the 
sanctuary  of  her  thoughts ;  have  you  been  the  brother, 
husband,  father,  or  even  fnend  of  one  T 

You  say  no,  and  yet  without  knowledge,  decide  that 
they  are  not  fit  objects  of  domestic  affection ;  that  be- 
oanse  certain  uncommon  powers  are  granted  to  them 
by  the  Most  High  for  hb  own  good  purpose,  the  common 


attributes  which  form  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  woman* 
hood  are  withheld.  You  would  hedge  them  round  with 
respect  and  reverence,  and  yet  fear  to  give  them  the 
affection  which  is  to  none  more  precious,  by  none  more 
thirsted  for,  or  more  keenly  appreciated.  You  would 
smother  the  sparic  which  must  kindle  all  that  is  worthy 
of  love  in  the  genius  of  woman.  You  would  build  to  her 
an  altar  of  marble,  cold  as  the  grave,  and  bow  down 
your  intellect  before  it  in  the  homage  which  mind  renders 
to  mind,  without  one  thought  that  beneath  her  mental 
wealth  are  affections  in  proportionate  strength,  which 
gush  up  at  the  call  of  sympathy,  and  tinge  the  mind  with 
hues  of  beauty,  as  the  sun  forms  a  rainbow  by  weaving 
its  light  among  tho  water-drops  of  a  summer  shower. 
Deep  and  sensitive  feelings  alone  give  that  ddicacy  and 
pathos  which  wiU  ever  distinguish  the  creations  of  a  truly 
feminine  author  from  those  of  men.  The  very  word 
genius  comprehends  all  that  makes  the  loveliness  of 
woman.  It  signifies  but  the  power  to  feel,  deeply  com- 
bined with  an  intellect  capable  of  embodying  feelings 
into  language,  and  of  conveying  images  of  truth  and 
beauty  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader. 

Why  then  should  you  refuse  to  gather  the  mantle  of 
domestic  love  about  the  woman  of  genius  T 

Ambitious,  are  they  7  Else,  why  do  they  write— why 
pubVsh? 

Why  do  they  write  f  Why  does  the  bird  sing  but  that 
its  little  heart  is  gushing  over  with  melody  T  Why  does 
the  flower  blossom  but  that  it  has  been  drenched  with 
dew,  and  kindled  up  by  the  sunshine,  till  its  perfume 
bursts  the  petals  and  lavishes  its  sweetness  on  the  air? 
Why  does  the  artist  become  restless  with  a  yearning  want 
as  the  creatures  of 'his  fancy  spring  to  life  beneath  his 
pencil?  When  his  ideal  has  taken  to  itself  a  form  of 
beauty,  does  he  rest  till  some  kindred  eye  has  gazed 
with  his  upon  the  living  canvass  f  His  heart  is  ftdl  of  a 
strange  joy,  and  he  would  impart  something  V  that  joy  to 
another.  Is  this  vanity  T  No,  it  is  a  beautiful  desire 
for  sympathy.  The  feeling  may  partake  of  a  love  of 
praise,  but  it  is  one  which  would  be  degraded  by  tho 
title  of  ambition. 

Ask  any  woman  of  genius  why  she  writes,  and  she 
will  tell  you  it  is  because  she  cannot  help  it ;  that  there 
are  times  when  a  power  which  she  can  neither  compra- 
hend  nor  resist,  impels  her  to  the  sweet  exercise  of  her 
intellect;  that  at  such  moments,  there  is  happiness  in 
the  very  exertion— -a  thrilling  excitement  which  makes 
the  action  of  thought  "its  own  exceeding  reward;" 
that  her  heart  is  crowded  with  feelings  which  pant  for 
language  and  for  sympathy,  and  that  ideas  gush  up  from 
the  mind  unsought  and  uncalled  for,  as  waters  leap  from 
their  fount  when  the  earth  is  deluged  with  moisture.  •  I 
am  ahnoet  certain  that  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
enrich  our  literature,  have  sprung  to  life  firam  the  sweet, 
irresistible  impulse  for  creation,  which  pervaded  the 
heart  of  the  author  without  motive  and  without  aim. 

The  motives. which  uige  literaiy  women  to  publish, 
are  probably  as  various  as  those  which  lead  persons  to 
any  other  calling.  Many  may  place  themselves  before 
the  worid  firom  a  natural  and  stcicdy  feminine  thirst  for 
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sympathy ;  from  the  Bune  feeling  which  prompts  a  gene- 
rous boy  to  call  his  companions  about  him  when  he  has 
found  a  robin*8  nest  hid  away  among  the  blossoming 
boughs  of  an  old  apple-tree,  or  a  bed  of  ripe  strawberries 
melting  in  their  own  ruby  light  through  the  grass,  on  a 
hill-side.  The  discovery  would  be  almost  valueless  could 
he  find  none  to  gaze  on  the  blue  eggs  exposed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  or  to  revel  with  him  in  the  luscious 
treasure  of  the  strawberry«bed ;  so  the  ei^oyment  of  a 
mental  discovery  is  enhanced  by  companionship  and  ap- 
preciation. 

That  women  sometimes  publish,  irom  the  impulses  of 
vanity,  it  were  useless  to  deny ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the 
effort  is  usually  worthy  of  the  motive :  it  touches  no 
heart,  because  it  emanates  from  none ;  it  kindles  no  pure 
imagination— it  excites  no  holy  impulses — because,  the 
impulse  from  which  it  originated,  is  neither  lofty  nor 
worthy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  woman,  who 
has  written  or  published,  from  the  promptings  of  ambi- 
tion or  vanity,  alone,  was  ever  successful,  or  ever  will  bo. 
She  may  gain  notoriety,  but  that  is  a  consequence  of 
authorship,  which  must  ever  be  painful  to  a  woman  of 
true  genius,  unless  is  added  to  it  that  public  respect  and 
private  affection,  which  can  never  be  secured  by  one  who 
writes  from  a  wish  to  shine,  and  from  that  vrish  alone. 

Literature  b  an  honorable  profession,  and,  that  women 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  it,  requires  neither 
excuse  nor  palliation,  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  deli* 
cacy  and  gentleness  which  are  the  attributes  of  their  sex. 
It  would  be  folly  to  assert  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  genius,  which  incapacitates  its  possessor  for 
usefulness,  or  that  a  literary  woman  may  not  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  domestic  one. 

That  the  distinguished  women  of  our  country  are  re- 
markable for  domestic  qualities,  admits  of  proof,  from 
many  brilliant  examples.  Most  of  those  who  stand  fore- 
most in  our  world  of  letters,  perform  the  duties  of  wives, 
mothers  and  housekeepers,  in  connexion  with  the  par- 
•uits  of  mind.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  literature  must 
engross  the  entire  time  or  attention,  even  of  those  who 
make  authorship  a  profession.  It  is  to  bo  doubted  if  tlie 
most  industrious  female  writer  among  us  spends  more 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  at  her  desk,  than  the  fash- 
ionable belle  devotes  to  the  adornment  of  her  person. 

There  are  few  American  women,  except  diose  who 
tabor  for  their  daily  bread,  who,  by  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  time,  cannot  command  three  or  four  hours  out 
of  each  day,  without  encroaching  on  her  household  du- 
ties, the  claims  of  society,  or  the  little  season  of  domes- 
tie  ei\)oymenty  when  her  household  seeks  companionship 
and  relaxation  at  home.  These  hours  devoted  to  author- 
ahip,  at  a  moderate  computation,  would  produce  four 
duodecimo  volumes  a  year.  Thus,  by  a  judicious 
management  of  time,  she  has  produced  a  property  more 
or  less  valuable,  enriched  and  strengthened  her  own  mind, 
carried  the  sunshine  of  thought  to  thousands,  and  all 
without  necessarily  sacrificing  one  domestic  du^— • 
without  the  least  degree  of  personal  publicity,  which 
need  shock  the  most  fastidious  delicacy. 

Cast  not  a  shadow,  even,  of  implied  reproach  on  a 
elaks  of  women,  who  are  quietly  and  steadily  azeitiQg  a 


healthy  influence  in  domestic  life;  rather  let  men  of 
power— and,  in  this  country,  there  is  no  powar  like  that 
of  intellect— extend  to  them  such  aid  and  encourage- 
mont,  as  will  best  preserve  the  purity  of  female  literature. 
So  long  as  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  sex  is  preserved, 
there  can  be  no  competition  between  men  and  women 
of  genius.  In  literature,  a/ in  every  thing  else,  the  true 
woman  will  feel  how  much  better  it  is  to  owe  something 
to  the  protection,  generosity,  and  forbearance  of  the 
stronger  and  sterner  sex,  than  to  enter  into  an  unnatural 
strife  in  the  broad  arena  which  men  claim  for  the  trial 
of  masculine  intellect.  Open  the  fountains  of  domestic 
love  to  her,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  her  genius  will 
stray  from  the  sunny  nooks  of  literature,  or  that  she  will 
forsake  the  pure  wells  of  affection,  to  leap  into  the  high 
road  of  politics— to  lose  her  identity  in  the  smoke  of  a 
battle-field,  or  to  gather  up  popular  applause  and  unsa- 
tiB&tciory  admiration,  in  place  of  tenderness,  and  all  those 
home  comforts  which  cling  so  naturally  around  the  femi- 
nine heart. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  the  heart  is  woman's 
dominion.  Cast  her  not  forth,  then,  from  the  little  king- 
dom which  she  may  do  so  much  to  purify  and  embellish. 
Her  gentle  culture  has  kept  many  of  those  rugged  passes 
green,  where  sterner  laborers  might  have  left  them  sterile 
and  blossomless. 

If  you  would  cultivate  genius  aright,  cherish  it  among 
the  most  holy  of  your  household  gods.  Make  it  a  do- 
mestic plant.  Let  its  roots  strike  deep  in  your  home, 
nor  care  that  its  perfume  floats  to  a  thousand  casements 
besides  your  own,  so  long  as  its  greenness  and  its  blossoms 
are  for  you.  Flowers  of  tibe  sweetest  breath  give  their 
perfume  most  lavishly  to  the  breeze,  and,  yet,  without 
exhausting  their  own  delicate  urns. 


Ori  r  iaal. 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN    ON     THE     ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    EARL    Of 
BGREM0NT*8   BIRTH-DAT. 

BT   MRS.    HOFLAND. 

Lightly  and  gracefidly,  thy  weight  of  years. 

Time-honored  Egremont,  on  thee  doth  rest ; 
And  age  thy  generous  spirit  more  endears, 

To  every  virtuous,  every  gratefid  breast: 
So  the  tall  elm  his  richest  foliage  weaia, 

When  Autumn's  hues  pervade  his  lofty  crest. 
Noblest  among  the  noble— thy  proud  name 

Is  wreathed  in  blessings  from  the  poor  man's  prayer. 
And  by  the  sons  of  Genius  given  to  fame, 

Which  few  beside  the  Medici  shall  share. 
Patron  of  Art,  protector  of  the  race, 

Who  bid  the  marble  breathe,  the  canvass  glow, 
Long  be  it  thine  their  glorious  toils  to  trace. 

And  be  in  all  things  what  we  see  thee  now—- 
Benevolent  as  wise,  and  good  as  great— 
The  Doric  JPillar  of  a  splendid  State. 

Londonf  England,  1839. 
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Original. 
ANGLING; 

OR,   THE   9TORT  OF  A   COUNTRY  GIRL. 
BT   MRS.   SEBA  SMITH. 

GiOROK  Ltwis  was  a  genuine  lover  of  the  angle,  and 
talked  with  more  enthusiasm  upon  the  gentle  art  than 
any  other  subject.  Not  that  he  would  sit  in  patient 
abstractian  waiting  for  a  nibble  until  the  spider  had  wove 
fais  net  upon  fab  rod,  as  is  set  forth  by  the  witty  John- 
ston, who  thus  rppresents  a  miserable-looking  wight, 
whom  he  im|nousIy  calls  an  angler.  Shade  of  the  amia- 
ble Isaafc,  pardon  him ! 

The  amateur  of  the  gentle  science  is  well  aware,  that 
patient  hope  is  far  from  being  the  only  requisite  test  of 
a  good  angler ;  much  more  depends  upon  the  skilful  throw 
of  the  all  but  invisible  line,  the  fidelity  of  his  artifwial 
ffies,  and  that  indescribable  tact  that  indicates  a  natural 
genius  for  the  art.  Now  these  are  delicate  shades  of 
cxoeDence  undtstinguishAble  to  the  common  observer, 
bat  not  the  less  real.  Perimps  a  certain  iiappy  equa- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  is  essential,  and  most  certainly 
an  exalted  and  refined  intellect :  for  it  is  our  solemn  opin- 
ion, that  no  vulgar  plodding  mind  is  capable  of  under* 
standing,  for  less  of  appreciating  tho  many  niceties  and 
beauties  of  tho  art.  Good  Izaak,  speaking  upon  this 
very  subject  of  an  aptitude  for  angling,  saith,  "  men  are 
to  be  bom  so,'*  that  is,  bom  anglers. 

Thon  a  love  for  the  science  pre-supposes  the  greatest 
purity  of  morel  character— for  how  can  one  conversant 
with  the  gushing  melody  of  the  brook,  singing  ever  its 
sweet  song  of  purity ;  the  lake,  sheltered  like  a  veiled 
bride,  in  the  midst  of  mountain  solitudes ;  and  the  forest 
echoing  ^only  the  language  of  love  and  innocence,  how 
can  such  an  one  indulge  in  unholy,  and  unduly  exciting 
emotions  f  No,  he  could  hold  no  companionship  with 
these,  were  a  guil^  conscience  his;  and  theii*  holy  influ- 
ences, like  the  &bled  amulets  of  the  east,  will  shield  him 
from  temptation  and  danger. 

If  our  readers  doubt  all  this,  let  them  read  the  good, 
ay,  the  beautiful  pages  of  the  great  father  of  the  science. 
I«t  them  note  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delightful  old 
man  is  divided  between  love  for  his  art,  and  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  excellent  in  virtue.  With 
what  elegant  simplicity  he  ennobleth  his  art,  by  simple 
and  natural  allustons  to  Scripture  authority.  Charles 
Lamb  has  said,  "  It  will  sweeten  a  man's  temper  any 
day  to  read  Ixaak  Walton,''  and  he,  albeit,  bred  in  the 
anti-oatoral  manner  of  a  city,  was  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  worthy  to  sit  even  at  the  feet  of  the  good  Izaak. 
Read  him,  then,  most  beloved  reader,  and  become,  as 
thou  most  assuredly  wilt,  more  amiable  in  thy  character, 
and  more  devoted  in  thy  religion. 

Now,  be  pleased  to  apply  all  that  we  have  said  upon 
anglers  and  angling  to  the  hero  of  our  story,  and  thou 
wilt  at  once  perceive  that  no  mean  compliment  was 
intended  when  we  called  him  a  genuine  lover  of  the 
angle.  Yes,  George  Lewis  might  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Patriarch  himself  for  a  companion  in  his  sporu, 
being,  as  he  was,  "  free  and  pleasant,  and  ci^'illy  mcny :" 


and  here  let  us  remark  by  way  of  parenthesis,  how  per- 
fectly well  bred  the  good  angler  must  have  been :  could 
any  language  more  pithily  describe  the  accomplished 
gentleman,  than  the  few  words  we  have  quoted  above  T 

Perhaps  it  were  well  for  George  Lewis,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  his  father,  ensured  him  something  more  than 
a  competence^  or  we  much  fear  his  fortunes  might  have 
stopped  far  short  of  what  is  usually  understood  by  that 
most  indefinite  phrase.  As  it  was,  he  seemed  no  ways 
disposed  to  add  to  his  patrimony  by  any  of  the  many 
avenues  usually  sought  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
We  will  not  affirm  that  necessity  might  not  have  shar- 
pened his  acquisitiveness,  to  use  the  concise  language  of 
Phrenology,  but  as  it  was,  he  was  content  to  ''  let  well 
enough  alone." 

He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  might  have  become  emi- 
nently successful,  as  his  address  won  him  every  cause  in 
which  he  ei;gaged.  But  the  consciousness  of  superior 
abilities  was  quite  enough  for  him,  without  making  much 
effort  to  exhibit  them.  It  is  well  known  that  those 
whose  pretensions  in  any  case,  whether  in  religion,  man- 
ners or  literature,  are  somewhat  questionable  are  fiu: 
more  eager  to  exhibit  their  qualifications  than  those 
whose  standing  is  undeniable  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  probable  Creoige  Lewis  might  have  written  poetry 
under  some  powerful  stimulus,  love,  for  instance,  but  as 
the  passion  was  still  a  desideratum  to  him,  he  was  con- 
tent with  humble  prose.  He  was  known  amongst  the 
ladies  as  *'  the  handsome  proud  young  man,"  for  he  had 
never  been  known  to  offer  any  particular  attentions  to 
a  lady  of  any  age ;  and  he  seemed  in  a  fiiir  way  of  Kving 
and  dying  a  bachelor,  notwithstanding  all  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  kind-hearted  matrons  with  marriageable 
doubters. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June.  Lewis  had.  sought 
one  of  the'  many  beautiful  glades  of  water  with  which 
our  back  settlements  abound,  and  which  are  usually  de- 
nominated ponds,  but  at  a  future  day,  will  receive  the 
more  elegant  appeUation  of  Lakes,  and  become  classic 
by  the  pen  of  the  poet  and  historian. 

Sebago  Pond  is  fme  of  the  most  beaotifiil  of  the 
miniature  seas,  spariding  as  it  does  like  a  gem  in  the  midst 
of  the  gi^een  hills  of  Maine.  At  the  time  of  our  story,  the 
forest  trees  were  thick  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  wild 
vine  festooned  fiom  tree  to  tree,  formed  natural  arbors  of 
delicious  coolness  and  verdure.  The  truant  school-boy 
forgot  his  lessons  and  die  birch  in  prospective,  or,  like 
the  martyr,  armed  himself  for  the  trial,  the  moment  he 
entered  these  colonnades  arched  by  the  vine,  and  the 
heavy  clusters  hanging  in  wild  luxuriance  above  his  head. 

Sebago  has  always  been  distinguished  not  only  for  its 
fine  scenery,  but  for  the  size  and  excellence  of  its  trout. 
It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  amateurs  of  the  gentle  science 
to  this  day.  Here  Georgo  had  brought  his  splendid  map 
tcriols  for  the  sport,  the  jomtcd  rod,  and  book  of  flios, 
and  all  the  et-ccteras  of  an  accomplished  artist. 

It  was,  as  wo  have  said,  a  fine  morning  in  June.  An 
almost  imperceptible  wind  stole  from  tho  swccl  south, 
warm  and  coy,  and  hardly  stirring  the  young,  rich  foli- 
age, that  now  glowed  with  that  deep,  intense  green, 
peculiar  to  the  early  part  of  the  season.     White  clouds, 
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like  couches  of  the  eider  down,  retted  upon  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  noisy  swallow  pursued  his  prey  in  low  circuits, 
and  almost  drowned  the  melody  of  the  forest  bird ;  ob- 
jects loomed  up  with  a  distinctness  that  reminded  one  of 
the  mirage  of  the  desert.  The  opposite  shores  seemed  to 
approximate,  and  the  landscape  abo\'e,  every  rock,  and 
tree,  with  farm-house,  and  smoke  curling  from  chim- 
ney-top, with  grazing  herd  and  snowy  flocks,  reposed 
like  a  duplicate  world  upon  the  peaceful  lake. 

Lewis  sauntered  leisurely  along,  ao  absotbed  in  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  all  about  him,  that  his  object 
seemed  Ukely  to  be  forgotten.  He,  however,  descended 
the  bonk,  where  a  small  point  projected  into  the  water, 
verdant  with  grass  and  turf,  shelving  over  the  roots  of  the 
old  trees,  where  they  stretched  out  into  the  stiU  lake. 
The  branches  dallied  with  the  blue  waves,  and  cast  that 
portion  ai  the  beautiful  pond  into  a  twilight  shadow.  It 
was  the  ideal  of  an  angling  spot,  for  there  the  sportive 
fish  might  be  seen  in  clusters,  poised  upon  the  waters, 
their  thin  fins  just  quivering  in  the  light. 

Lewis  had  stumbled  over  a  **  cape-bonnet**  upon  the 
grass,  before  he  observed  the  spot  he  had  selected  was 
already  occupied.  A  young  girl  was  quietly  angling,  with 
her  rude  apparatus,  in  this  most  picturesque  of  ail  places. 
George,  of  course,  was  suitably  careful  not  to  disturb  her, 
till  his  curioei^  was  somewhat  allayed.  We  must  fnuakly 
own,  that  the  delightful  morning,  and  the  employment  so 
congenial  to  his  own  taste,  made  the  little  maiden,  as 
•he  sat  under  the  green  canopy,  look  exceedingly  welL 
Lewis  certainly  did  think  of  wood  and  water  nymphs, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  prefer  a  sober  descrip- 
tion, divested  of  romance,  and  such  an  one  as  our 
readers  may  rely  upon  being  entirely  accurate.  Our  city 
readers  will  probably  be  greatly  shocked,  but  we  must 
study  truth  rather  than  fiwtidiousness. 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  girl  was 
in  very  humble  life.  One  foot  lightly  pressed  a  projecting 
root,  while  the  other  was  bent  under  her  upon  the  grass. 
The  one  visible  was  small  and  white,  but  its  covering 
was  certainly  entirely  primitive,  being  what  nature  had 
furnished  at  the  time  of  her  birth ;  or,  as  the  country 
giris  often  say,  she  had  on  her  "  wedding  stockings." 
Her  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  petticoat,  and  a  short  frock, 
open  at  the  throat,  the  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the 
elbow,  and  drawn  about  an  exceedingly  round  and  well 
turned  waist.  There  was  a  beautiful  air  of  repose  in  her 
attitude,  tliat  contrasted  finely  with  her  round,  nervous- 
looking  limbs.  Her  neck  and  arms  were  slightly  sun- 
burned, but  that  was  a  trifle  where  the  contour  was  so 
perfect,  and  where  the  rich  chestnut  hair,  falling  in  long 
massive  curls  upon  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  revealed  so 
much  of  youth  and  life. 

She  might  have  been  sixteen,  certainly  not  more.  She 
started,  upon  hearing  a  slight  stirring  of  the  trees,  and 
the  motion  probably  saved  a  wily  little  fish,  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  lurod  from  its  pure  element.  She 
half  turned  her  head,  and  uttered,  impatiently — 

"  There,  you*ve  made  me  lose  it." 

The  person  she  addressed,  seemed  other  than  she  ex- 
pected ;  for,  she  started,  shook  back  her  abundant  hair, 
and,  looking  up,  disclosed  a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes, 


deeply  fringed,  and  a  Hebe-like  face,  upon  which  the 
blush  was  deepening,  and  spreading  even  to  her  neck 
and  arms.  She  quietly  concealed  the  naked  foot,  and 
dropping  her  eyes,  commenced  drawing  in  the  line. 

George  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world,  to  allow 
the  pretty  rustic  to  be  long  discomposed,  and  he  stooped 
down  to  ac^ust  the  rod,  telling  h^r,  at  tlie  same  time, 
that  she  mustn't  leave  her  sport  for  him,  as  he  would  go 
further  down  the  pond. 

"  Oh,  no— this  is  the  best  place,"  she  replied,  with 
perfect  simplicity ;  and  then  she  half  rose,  but  it  was 
quite  evident  she  didn't  like  to  expose  her  naked  feet  bo 
one  with  just  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  stranger. 

"  Then,  you  must  stay,  too,  and  you  shall  use  my  rod, 
and,  perhaps,  catch  the  very  fish  you  lost  by  my  means." 

The  girl  made  no  other  reply  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  eloquent  smile  of  innocence  and  youth,  and  re- 
sumed her  position. 

George  proceeded  to  opon  the  pole,  and  placed  an 
artificial  fly,  neat  and  beautifully  constructed,  upon  the 
hook.  She  watched  the  operation  with  evident  surprise, 
but  made  no  remark,  that  might  betray  her  ignorance. 
When  all  was  completed,  she  took  it  from  his  hand  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile,  and  then,  with  mock  soberness, 
gave  him  hers,  made  of  a  hazel  branch  and  a  tow  line, 
in  exchange. 

George  Lewis  laughed,  but  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
took  it  from  the  arch  girl,  and,  somehow,  he  had  never 
felt  less  at  his  ease.  The  child-like  simplicity  of  the 
little  rustic  awed  while  it  charmed  him. 

"  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  sink  my  fly  so  deep  in  the  water, 
let  it  move  thus,  very  gently.  But  what  shall  I  call 
you,  my  pretty  girl,"  ho  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  with 
ill-concealed  admiration. 

The  girl  blushed  deeper  than  ever,  and  looked  timidly, 
almost  anxiously  up,  as  she  replied  in  a  low  voice— 

"  Jane,  sir." 

**  And  my  name  is  George." 

An  arch  smile  played  over  her  face,  and  she  replied — 

*'  Mr.  Geoige,  then,  I  must  call  you." 

"  No,  no— call  me  George-r-I  won't  tell  you  my  other 
name— you  didn't  yours." 

She  laughed,  with  the  free,  ringing  laugh  of  a  child. 
At  this  moment  a  noble  trout  sprang  to  the  hook,  and  a 
dexterous  jerk  of  the  pole  landed  it  upon  the  bank. 
Jane,  forgetful  of  her  naked  feet,  surveyed  the  beautiful 
victim  with  evident  delight. 

"  I  shall  cook  it  for  my  grandmother's  dinner  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  that  I  prepare  that  seems  to  suit  her." 

This  is,  certainly,  not  very  romantic,  thought  George, 
but  it  is  quite  amiable,  he  thought,  agnin.  He  wasted 
a  deal  of  rhetoric  in  trying  to  prevail  upon  Jane  to  wait, 
while  he  should  add  another  tit)ut  to  her  grandmother's 
dinner;  but,  she  resolutely  declined,  saying,  she  vras 
feeble  and  aged,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  alone. 

Lewis  looked  vcxed-~it  was  a  glorious  day  for  an- 
gling—but, then,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  Jane  home,  and 
she  must  come  again  to  catch  trout  for  her  grandmother. 
"  Oh,  ye^— I  often  come  down  to  the  pond  to  fish." 
"  Angle,  my  dear,"  interrupted   George.     Jane  half 
stared,  and  half  pouted ;  but  she  went  on : 
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**  I  Vke  to  come  down  to  tho  pond,  it  ia  so  very  beau- 
tiful—and the  trees  and  the  birds.  Don't  you  think  it 
very  beautiful  7" 

"  Very,  very ;  but,  when  will  you  come  o^n,  Jane, 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  my  grandmother  should  want  another  trout,  I  will. 
Shall  you  come  7"  she  added,  half  smiling  and  blushing. 

"  Most  certainly— and  you  must  come  every  day,  Jane, 
and  I  win  lend  you  my  rod  and  flies ;  and,  mind,  you 
must  coll  it  angling,  not  fishing.^' 

Jane  laughed,  and  promised.  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  small,  low  house  in  which  she  lived,  and 
Jane  timidly  asked  him  to  enter.  George  declined; 
after  going  a  fow  steps,  he  turned  and  observed  Jane 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  her,  standing 
in  the  door  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand.  He  kissed  his 
hand  to  her,  and  her  whole  face  was  instantly  covered 
with  smiles  and  blushes. 

George  had  scarcely,  in  his  whole  life,  been  guilty  of 
so  much  gallantry  before,  and  now  it  was  elicited  by  a 
boro-footod  country  girl.  He  laughed  when  he  thought  of 
the  thing.  Then  lie  thought  of  her  brown  hair  and  soft 
eyes,  and  pretty  white  feet  gleaming  up  from  the  green 
gross— her  sweet  smile  and  appropriate  language — there 
was  nothing  vulgar  about  her,  and  he  was  more  than 
reconciled  to  himself,  and  half  in  love  with  Jane. 

The  next  day  was  a  storm — the  wind  swept  from  the 
hills,  and  wrought  the  lake  into  angry  waves,  and  the 
rain  fell  fast  and  steady;  the  elms  flung  their  long 
branches  as  the  wind  rushed,  and  creaked  them  upon  the 
low-roo(ed  house.  The  fowl  gathered  under  the  lea  of 
sheds  and  fences,  and  looked  dripping  and  dejected. 
The  men  were  occupied  in  mending  and  making  the 
various  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  girls  turned  the 
wheel  with  merry  songs,  tossing  their  many  curls  as  they 
stepped  back  and  forth  with  the  quickly-twisted  thread. 

George  Lewis  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  his  books, 
but  tfaey  were  unaccountably  dull ;  he  looked  every  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  small  window,  to  assure  himself  that  it 
wcnld  rain  all  day.  Yes,  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
thing  dse.  The  old  farmer,  with  whom  he  boarded,  had 
predicted  as  much,  and  there  was  nothing  to  gainsay 
him.  He  tried  to  read,  but  he  thought  only  of  Jane.  He 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  reflections— -there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do.  But  they  were  vague  and  indistinct, 
and  the  bright  fSsce  of  Jane  might  be  seen,  if  thoughts 
were  visible,  thrust  into  the  most  profound  and  logical  of 
his  conclusions. 

Then  came  Conscience  with  her  stem  sense  of  justice, 
warning  him  to  beware  how  he  disturbed  the  quietude  of 
a  young  heart— how  he  dared,  even  in  thoughtlessness, 
cause  his  image  to  mingle  Mrith  the  visions  of  its  youth 
and  gmlelessness,  when  he  would  leave  it  only  to  pine  in 
solitude  and  desertion.  He  took  down  the  "  Complete 
Angler,"  and  read  the  story  of  the  pret^  milk-maid, 
Maudlin,  and  imagined  she  might  have  looked  somewhat 
similar  to  Jane — and  then  he  thought  of  the  wise  cau- 
tion of  the  good  angler  to  his  companion—"  Lot  Maud- 
lin alone,"  and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  it,  as  well  as  by 
his  other  bcautifid  hints  and  counsels.  Yes,  he  would 
act  worthy  of  his  vocation. 
12 


Tho  Sabbath  rose  bright  and  beautiful — die  lake 
heaved  and  blushed  in  the  morning  ]ight  like  the  breast 
of  a  maiden  who  has  just  listened  to  the  witching  story 
of  love — tho  trees  every  where  hung  heavy  with  moisture, 
and  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  birds  awoke  the 
forest  with  a  wild  jubilee  of  music. 

The  earth  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  to  the  subject 
of  our  story.  His  moral  sense  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  day  before,  in  which  the  pure-minded 
Jane  had  mingled,  even  like  his  guardian  spirit  of  inno- 
cence and  love.  And  now  the  beou^  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  its  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  humaa 
soul,  struck  him  with  a  now  sense  of  its  appropriateness. 

We  need  not  describe  the  gathering  of  a  congregation 
at  a  New  England  church.  All  know  how  the  scattered 
inhabitants  are  seen  to  emerge  from  field  and  pasture, 
entering  the  highway  over  stiles,  or  the  still  more  primi- 
tive  bars — ^how  green  lane  and  forest  shade  send  forth 
their  quiet,  orderly  groups,  with  their  subdued  voices  and 
respectable  attire. 

All  con  conceive  the  perfect  neatness  of  the  nicely- 
ironed  Sunday  gowns,  with  which  the  maidens  appear, 
each  carr}dng  a  fan  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  carefully 
folded.  Then  tho  young  men  with  their  well-brushed  and 
long  preserved  "  best  suit,"  and  the  younkers  with  tiieir 
white  hose  and  stout  shoes,  and  the  regulated  step  of  all, 
OS  if  this  were  the  one  day  for  walking  well,  for  looking 
well,  and  behaving  well.  It  is  the  Sunday  air,  never  to 
be  mistaken,  never  to  bo  confounded  with  the  manners  of 
any  other  day  in  the  week. 

George  saw  all  this,  but  it  struck  him  with  a  new 
feeling ;  a  sense  of  its  appropriateness — the  harmony  of 
all  with  the  primitive  lives  of  the  inhabitants — it  was  tho 
waving  of  the  monde  of  the  Pilgrims,  though  centuries 
had  borne  them  away  with  the  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Israel.  Then  he  thought  of  Scotland,  and  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  mind  and  manners  between  our  own 
people  and  that  hardy,  virtuous  race. 

The  services  were  simple  and  appropriate,  and  though 
many  a  bright  eye  timidly  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and 
many  wondered  who  and  what  he  could  be,  yet  his  pre- 
sence disturbed  none  of  the  proprieties  of  public  worship. 
Geoigo  saw  nothing  to  shock  his  city  habits,  except  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  congregation  turning  tiieir 
backs  upon  their  clergyman  during  the  service  of  prayer. 

As  he  left  the  church,  he  observed  an  aged  female 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  giri,  who  not- 
withstanding her  change  of  dress,  he  was  quite  certain 
must  be  Jane.  As  lie  passed,  she  looked  up,  and  her  whole 
face  instandy  brightened  with  smiles  and  blushes.  He 
could  do  no  less  than  walk  beside  her.  She  certainly 
looked  very  beautiful  in  her  gingham  finock  and  snug 
cottage  bonnet,  filled,  as  it  was,  ^-ith  her  rich  dark<t:urls. 
And  then  her  elastic  foot  scarcely  looked  prettier  in  its 
black,  laced  slipper  than  when  peering  nakedly  from  the 
green  grass. 

"  My  grandmother,"  said  Jane,  in  a  faint  voice,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

The  old  lady  stopped  short,  to  the  evident  dismay  of 
the  giri,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to  raise  her  bowed 
form,  and  lift  her  shrivelled  face  to  that  of  the  strangers ; 
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while  her  head  trembled,  and  her  thin  lips  were  com- 
pressed over  her  toothless  gums,  till  nose  and  chin  were 
in  danger  of  approximation. 

"  My  grandmother;  well,  and  who  may  this  fine  spark 
be?" 

Jane  colored  crimson.  Lcni-is  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully, and  replied,  "  My  name  is  Lewis,  madam,'*  and 
he  proffered  his  arm  to  the  old  lady  in  his  best  style. 
She  was  instantly  appeased,  and  commenced  giving  a 
detail  of  her  infirmities,  to  which  Lewis  listened  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  for  respect  for  the  aged  was  one  of 
his  strongest  characteristics. 

Jane  walked  beside  her  grandmother  nearly  silent,  not 
even  exhibiting  a  dash  of  rustic  triumph  as  group  after 
group  passed  by  with  marks  of  recognition,  and  wonder- 
ing how  the  fine-looking  stranger  happened  to  bo  upon 
such  good  terms  with  old  Mrs.  Bryant. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Lewis  was  urged  to  stop  and 
take  tea  ^vith  them,  an  invitation  he  would  have  declined 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  yesterday,  but  he 
could  not  resist  the  smiles  and  asking  looks  of  Jane. 
He  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  high-backed,  flag  chairs 
that  stood  by  the  open  window.  A  grape-vine  had  been 
planted  beneath,  and  the  bright  sun  struggling  through 
its  thick  leaves  painted  their  delicate  tracery  upon  the 
floor. 

A  few  shdves  or  "  dressers "  occupied  one  comer, 
upon  which  were  neatly  arranged  pewter  plates  and 
basins,  bright  as  silver,  somo  brown  mugs,  and  plain 
earthen  cups  and  sanoers.  In  another  comer  stood  an 
old-fashioned  walnut  desk,  glossy  and  black  with  oge, 
and  a  table  of  the  same  material,  with  small  crooked  legs 
and  club  feet,  stood  under  a  little  looking-glass,  considera- 
bly inclined.  Beneath  the  j^lass  hung  two  or  three  pro- 
files cut  in  black  paper,  and  finamed  in  oval  forms,  a  pair 
of  "  shears,"  and  a  skein  of  brown  linen  thread,  and  a 
pincushion  made  of  colored  silk,  ornamented  with  tas- 
sels upon  each  angle.  We  like  to  be  particular  about 
these  things,  knowing  that  our  readers  can't  go  them- 
selves and  see  the  little  room. 

Upon  the  table  lay  a  lai^ge  "  Family  Bible,"  open  at  the 
fourtocnth  chapter  of  Job,  and  a  Psalm  Book  Jane  had 
just  laid  down  with  hor  fan.  Upon  the  desk  he  observed 
"Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,"  "Baxter's  Call," 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  "Life  of  Washington," 
"  Morse's  Geography,"  "Murray's  Grammar,"  "Pike's 
Arithmetic,"  and  the  "  Student's  Companion."  In  the 
four  last  was  written,  "  The  property  of  Jane  Bryant," 
and  in  one  of  them,  in  another  hand,  was  the  couplet, 

"  Steftl  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend, 
For  fear  tli«  gallowi  will  be  your  end.'* 

Jane  made  her  appearance  with  an  apron  of  blue 
check  over  her  gingham  frock,  and  the  old  lady  took  her 
pipe  and  seated  herself  in  tlie  comer,  where  she  contin- 
ued to  puff  away  with  gi-eat  diligence,  only  removing  it 
at  intervals  to  make  inquiries  of  the  stranger  as  to  his 
place  of  residence,  his  fiunily,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
answered  to  her  satisfaction,  except  the  one  appertaining 
to  his  \'isit  to  the  \illage.  She  could  not,  for  her  life, 
understand  how  or  why  a  young,  healthy  man  should 


come  a  long  journey  just  to  pull  a  few  fish  oat  of  the 
water,  unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  sell  them. 

Lewis  shook  his  head.  "What,  not  sell  them? 
Then  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  with  them  7" 

"  I  shall  send  a  part  for  Jane  to  cook  for  your  dinner, 
madam." 

Mrs.  Bryant  looked  mollified.  "Ay,  ay,  Jane  waa 
gone  a  long  time  the  last  time  I  sent  her  down  to  the 
pond,  but  she  caught  a  nice  lai^e  one." 

George  looked  at  Jane,  and  she  smiled  and  blushed 


cnmson. 
cloth, 


The  table,  with  its  snowy  tow  and  linen 


"  Wove  by  aae  hand,  as  ye  may  guess 
Save  that  of  Fairly  fair,*' 


or  Jane's,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  was  soon  spread. 
The  thick  apple  pie,  and  ci-eam  biscuit,  were  excellent ; 
and  the  black  tea  and  cream  unexceptionable.  Jane 
presided  with  the  prettiest  grace  in  the  worid,  blushing 
and  trembling,  and  half  dropped  the  cream-pitcher  in 
passing  it  to  her  guest,  whereupon  her  grandmothor 
scolded  in  round  terms.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
things  went  ofi"  in  very  good  s^Ie,  though  Mrs.  Bryant 
declared  that  she  never  knew  Jane  to  act  half  aa  bad 
before. 

Trout  were  uncommonly  plenty  that  year,  and  so  gulli- 
ble, that  they  swallowed  the  hook  -with  scarcely  a  demur, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mrs.  Bryant  almost  every 
day  had  one  upon  her  table,  and  the  donor  was  ofben, 
very  oilen  invited  to  dine  upon  the  dain^  prepared  by 
the  pretty  hands  of  Jane;  more  especially  as  he  instructed 
her  to  cook  them  after  the  most  approved  method  of 
anglers,  which  was  far  more  palateable  than  the  unci- 
vilixod  method  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
namely,  that  of  frying  them  in  pork — yes,  in  porii.  TeU 
it  not  in  Gath. 

Greoiige  Lewis,  as  a  good  angler,  was  suitably  shocked, 
and  very  careful  not  only  to  teach  the  proper  method, 
but  also  to  provide  sundiy  delicate  condiments,  which 
went  still  farmer  to  conciliate  the  old  lady.  But  whrni 
he  one  day  placed  a  large  shawl,  of  the  most  approved 
pattern  upon  the  bony  shoulders  of  the  ancient  dame, 
ho  became  at  once  securely  installed  in  her  good  graoes. 
From  that  time  forth,  Jane  was  permitted  not  only  to 
go  at  all  times  down  to  the  pond,  and  angle  with  Geoige 
Lewis,  but  to  roam  all  about  the  woods  and  gather 
wild-flowers,  and  leara  their  names  and  classes,  with  him 
for  her  companion  and  instructor. 

Alas,  for  poor  Jane ;  she  desired  nothing  more,  and 
oflen  might  her  ringing  laugh  be  heard  in  the  shadow  of 
the  green  trees,  down  by  the  beautiful  lake,  where  she 
bent  over  to  peer  at  the  fish  gathering  in  the  still  waters 
of  the  bank. 

Poor  girl!  oflen  upon  her  return  home,  she  might  be 
seen  looking  anxiously  at  a  pair  of  small  black  slippers, 
which  were  fast  "  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf." 
Tmc,  the  gloss  had  been  often  restored  by  the  white  of  an 
eggf  yet  all  wouldn't  do;  it  was  quite  evident  they  were 
nearly  worn  out.  Her  grandmotlier  had  often  told  her 
she  would  have  no  more  that  summer,  but  she  still  wore 
them,  for  she  couldn't  bear  to  walk  with  George  Lewis 
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with  bare  feet.  She  diclii*t  mind  ^ing  without  stockings, 
but  bore  feet  couldn't  be  thought  of. 

At  length,  in  springing  across  a  little  brook,  as  George 
took  her  hand  from  the  opposite  side,  she  felt  her  shoe 
give  way,  and  upon  examinatioo,  it  was  found  nearly 
ripped  from  the  sole.  The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
hid  her  feet  beneath  her  upon  the  turf^  for  the  toes  were 
peeping  from  the  rent. 

"  What  shall  I  do  T  What  will  my  grandmother  say  7" 
she  exclaimed  sobbing. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  her  companion,  trying  to  suppress  a 
langh,  "you  look  quite  as  well  without  shoes,  Jane." 

Jane  looked  up,  and  was  certainly  a  little  angry,  for 
she  wiped  her  tears,  and  said  with  a  good  deal  of  empha- 


"  It  wiU  do  for  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  (she  had  always  before 
called  him  George,)  to  lau^  at  such  things,  for  I  sup- 
pose you  ha%-e  a  plenty  of  money,  but  it  is  very  different 
with  a  poor  girl,  who  hasn't  a  cent  in  the  world.     Not  a 


cent." 

"  You  shall  have  a  dozen,"  said  Lewis,  a  little  roguishly, 
and  throwing  a  whole  handfull  of  coin  into  her  lap. 

Jane  arose  with  considerable  emphasis,  and  the  bright 
silver  was  scattered  all  amongst  the  green  grass. 

"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Lewis ;  I  shan't  come  down  to  the 
pond  again." 

"  Jane,  Jane,  just  stop  one  moment." 

Jane  didn't  stop,  nor  turn,  but  she  walked  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  slower.  George  was  soon  at  her 
akie,  and  when  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  ''  Miss  Jane, 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you,"  the  girl's  face,  for 
an  instant,  was  covered  with  smiles,  but  when  she  looked 
up  and  saw  the  expression  of  Lewis'  face,  there  was  a 
something  that  looked  so  melancholy  about  it,  and  some- 
thing, too,  in  her  own  heart,  that  made  her  burst  into 


Alas !  Geoiige  had  forgotten  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
angler,  '*  let  Maudlin  alone,"  and  he  felt  now  the  spell 
that  had  been  woven  in  his  destiny.  He  took  the  hand 
(rf*  Jane  within  his  own,  and  they  sat  down  there  in  the 
still  forest,  and  George  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
but  neither  spoke.  They  sat  long,  long,  but  words  were 
needieas  in  that  mysterious  intercommunication  ^  soul 
with  sovL  It  was  love— such  as  angels  might  own  and 
bless. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  Jane,"  said  the  youth  in  a  low, 
hesitating  tone.  ''  You  must  forgive  me,  too,  that  I  have 
staid  so  long." 

The  tears  swelled  from  beneath  the  long  lashes  of  the 
pri,  and  her  hand  trembled.  Lewis  removed  the  little 
■on-bonnet  firom  her  thick  curls,  and  drawing  her  to  his 
boaom,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  A  slight  shudder 
passed  all  over  her,  and  she  gently  rose  from  his  arms. 

"  You  will  come  bock  next  summer,"  she  said  timidly, 
yet  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  I  fear  not,  Jane.  I  may  never  return.  Shall  you 
think  of  me  sometimes,  Jane?" 

Jane  looked  as  if  she  wondered  how  he  eoidd  ask  such 
a  question— her  color  varied,  and  the  red  lip  quivered, 
but  she  spoke  not  a  word. 

*'  You  win  be  maxried,  Jane,  to  some  of  these  conntzy 


beaux  that  seem  to  admire  you  so  much,  and  then  I  slall 
be  forgotten." 

Jane  looked  reproachfully  at  the  speaker,  and  attempt- 
ed to  rise. 

''  Stay  awhile  longer,  Jane ;  we  may  never  meet  again, 
and  do  not  let  us  port  in  coldness." 

Jane  put  both  bonds  over  her  face,  and  the  tears  strag* 
gled  through  her  fingers.  George  tried  to  sp^di,  but  so 
heavily  did  tho  sense  of  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
guileless  girl  pre<ts  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  He  dared  not  declare  definitely  his  own  attach- 
ment, as  that  would  but  add  to  his  injustice. 

*'  Do  not  weep,  Jane,"  he  said,  wiping  the  tears  fiom 
his  own  eyes.  '^  Will  you  not  promise  to  forget  me? 
Will  }*ou  not  be  cheerful  and  happy  when  I  am  gone,  and 
forget  you  have  ever  seen  mo  7" 

"  Never,  never,  George ;  I  shall  think  of  you  every 
day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day.  And  will  you  not  think 
of  me  7    Oh,  I  should  lo^'e  to  think  you  would  not  forget 


me. 


»» 


Lewis  pressed  the  child-like  giri  to  his  heart,  and  felt 
truly  she  could  ne\-er,  never  be  forgotten.  But  then  she 
could  never  be  his ;  his  proud  mother  would  spurn  such 
an  alliance.  Bitterly  did  bo  regret  the  thoughtless  sel- 
fishness of  which  he  hod  been  guilty.  But  if  Jane  suf- 
fered, he  felt  that  he  should  be  a  sufferer  too,  and  At< 
sufTerings  must  be  heightened  by  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

Their  walk  home  was  nearly  silent.  Jane  felt  a  deep, 
deep  weight  at  her  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
flowers,  and  tho  music  of  the  birds  appealed  in  vain  to 
her  senses.  The  loveliness  of  the  earth,  for  the  first 
time,  &iled  to  awoke  an  echo  in  her  young  bosom.  A 
shadow  lay  upon  her  heart,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  the 
world  without,  jarred  like  an  ill-toned  instrument. 

Lewis  felt  that  he  hod  been  the  cause  of  a  fearful 
change  in  the  breast  of  the  artless  girl,  and  he  could  only 
crave  her  forgiveness. 

"  Promise  me,  Jane,  should  wo  never  meet  again,  that 
when  you  are  older,  and  know  mxtr^  of  the  world,  you 
will  try  to  forgive  me  as  3'ou  do  now — you  will  think  of 
mo  OS  a  brother,  and  love  me  as  o  brother." 

The  word  operated  like  magic  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sensitive  girl ;  it  gave  o  warrant  for  those  undefinablc 
emotions  that  now  agitated  her  bosom.  She  threw  her 
meek  arms  about  his  neck,  and  replied  only  with  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"Will  you  not  promise  to  bo  a  sister,  Jane ;  alas,  I 
have  never  known  tho  love  of  a  sister." 

"  I  will,  I  will,  and  never  forget  you;  no,  never,  though 
wo  may  never  meet  again.  Yet  why  not  come  bock 
again,  George  7  I  have  no  brother  or  sister,  no  friend 
but  my  poor  sick  grandmother,  and  I  shall  think  of  you, 
and  long  to  see  you  again." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  Jane,  but  you  must  promise  to  be 
quite  happy  without  me." 

Jane  looked  perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  she  did 
not  speak.  Lewis  felt  he  hod  adopted  a  dangerous  and 
creel  expedient — ^that  Jane  was  to  him  more  than  any 
sister  could  have  been,  and  that  the  poor  giri  was  only 
deceiving  her  own  heart  when  she  thought  of  him  as  a 
brother. 
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That  day  Mra.  Bryant  was  in  her  wont  possible 
humor.  Nothing  did,  or  could  suit  her.  And  ncm 
Jane  hod  staid  longer  than  usual,  and  for  three  long 
hours,  she  had  had  no  one  upon  whom  to  Tent  her 
Ul-homor.  One  kick  had  sent  the  cat,  all  alive  with 
terror,  through  the  open  window,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  left.  It  might  have  been  a  relief  to  punch  the  fore- 
stick,  but  the  fire  was  out,  and  she  had  no  other  rosonrce 
than  "  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  *'  until  the 
return  of  her  grandchild. 

The  poor  girl  saw  the  condition  of  things  the  moment 
she  entered  the  door;  but  she  was  quite  desperate,  so 
she  went  right  up  to  the  old  lady,  and  taking  off  her 
shoe,  inquired  what  she  must  do. 

•*  Do,  why,  go  to  meeting  barefoot,  you  are  old 
enough." 

Jane  was  entirely  relieved  for  she  had  expected  noth- 
ing else  than  a  "  sound  box  upon  the  ear,"  and  she  saw 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  ceremony  at  this  time,  for 
the  neighbors  used  to  say  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  it  was  with 
her,  "  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  came  first."  It 
is  probable  her  anger  had  reached  its  cUmox,  and  the 
desperate  appearance  of  the  shoe  operated  as  a '  calmer.' 

That  night  Jane  received  a  package  containing  a  pair 
of  kid  slippers,  and  a  line  bidding  her  farewell,  calling 
her  sister,  and  expressing  the  warmest  expresttions  of 
fraternal  attachment.  Poor  Jane  wept  herself  to  sleep 
that  night,  with  the  billet  pressed  close  to  her  bosom. 

To  be  continued. 


Ori  ginal. 
TO    A    LADY'S    PORTRAIT 

Thosk  mild  blue  eyes  arc  turned  on  me 

Which  ever  way  I  go : 

And  I  could  weep — so  foolishly 

While  gazing  there.     I  long  to  see 

One  look  that  seems  to  glow 
With  love  for  me.     So  sweet  their  glances  are, 
I  feel  while  reading  all  their  loveliness, 
Like  one,  who  kneeling  to  some  beauteous  star. 
He  fondly  deems  that  from  its  home  afar 
It  sends  an  answering  glance  his  soul  to  bless. 

And  may  I  breathe  my  thoughts  to  thee— 

Thoughu  that  words  cannot  tell  ? 

Yes,  such  a  generous  sympathy 

Glows  in  that  smile ;  it  seems  to  me 

Like  some  mysterious  spell. 
And,  oh,  so  eloquently  soft  those  eyes ! 
Surely  the  soul  of  love  and  purity 
Shines  through  them,  and  my  soul  unbidden  flies 
To  meet  it,  as  a  bird  to  meet  the  skies, 
And  feels  still  nearest  Heaven  when  nearest  thee. 

Ah,  happy  they  whose  eyes  can  trace, 
In  each  fair  lineament 
Remembered  looks,  that  years  cannot  efface. 
And  sweet  revealings  of  that  inward  grace. 
And  hallowed  moments  spent 


With  thee,  in  sweet  commimion  and  vnmixed  deligbc- 
Can  murmur,  "  Thus  she  smiled  when  last  we  vneft. 
Thus  beamed  those  eyes  with  fond  affection  brigkt. 
And  this  the  same  soft  glance  that  met  my  sight 
When  last  wo  parted,  ail !  with  what  regret  T' 

And  if  my  heart  rejoices  in  the  smile 

Wliich  o'er  thy  semblance  plays— 

And  if  my  fimcy  seeks  thus  to  beguile, 

Me  with  the  dream  that  thou  art  here  the  while. 

Answering  with  love,  my  gaze. 
My  gaze— almost  a  stranger— how  mast  they 
Wliose  sunshine  is  the  light  thy  presonee  showers 
Rejoice  to  Kngcr  when  thou  art  away  ? 
VVLere  here,  thy  second  self  renews  the  ray 
That  shed  its  brightness  o*er  their  vanished  hour*. 

Oh,  priceless  treasure  ?  thus  will  it  remain 

"When  she  whose  form  it  bears 

Has  gone  the  way  whence  none  return  again — 

Whore  purest  lo\'e  reveals  no  earthly  stain^ 

And  the  heart  knows  no  cares. 
Then  will  it  speak  to  those  whose  tears  flow  fast 
At  thought  of  ties  so  sweet,  that  death  must 
Of  the  mind's  loveliness,  which  blooms  for  ever, 
By  nought  of  sorrow  or  regret  o'ercast. 

And  then,  as  now,  those  Kps  wiU  seem  to  leB 
Sweet  words  of  sympathy. 
With  cheering  hope  all  sorrow  to  dispe). 
Smiling  a  welcome— murmuring  a  farewelT^ 
Ready  to  bless  as  they  were  wont  to  be. 
When  may  the  loved  ones,  as  they  linger  here. 
While  o'er  the  past  their  pensive  memory  flies. 
Recall  what  once  she  was,  without  a  tear, 
And  fondly  deem  her  spirit  to  be  near. 
Smiling  again  in  lore  fh)m  those  dear  eyes. 


Original. 
ELEGIAC    SONNET 

OK   THE   DXATH   OF  ASA  L.  PATNE,  WHO  LOST   HIS   LIFB 
IN    A  FIRE   AT   WATERVILLE,  N.  T.,  DEC.  22,  1838. 

"  He  oometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down.**    Jtk^  14,  S. 


Wht  should  we  mortals  count  on  lengthened  days, 

And  think  our  certain  doom  is  never  near  ? 
Tlic  sweetest  flower  that  basks  in  Morning's  ra3rs. 

Sinks  oft  beneath  the  storm  ere  noon  is  here. 
Thus  with  the  fnend  whose  loss  we  now  lament ; 

Scarce  were  his  life's  bright  morning  sunbeams  o' 
Scarce  were  his  hours  of  happy  boyhood  spent. 

And  now  we  see  his  face  on  earth  no  more  ! 
Dire  was  his  fate,  in  hissing  flames  enrolled— 

Yet  why  should  impious  tears  bedew  our  eyes  ? 
Did  not  the  famous  fiery  car  of  old 

Convey  the  prophet  swifUy  to  the  skies  T 
Let  Reason,  then,  and  Hope,  our  grief  restrain. 
Nor  doubt  our  loss  is  hit  eternal  gain. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Richelieu;  Oft,  The  Con8pikact»  hf  S.  Lftiom  Buheer: 
Harper  if  Br9tker».^-Thu  is  a  play,  in  five  acta,  and  the  volume 
it  oked  out  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  by  moana  of  aeveral 
odea,  of  unequal  merit.  Mr.  Bulwer  ia  not  a  good  lyrle  writer, 
and,  fW>m  a  peculiar  conatruction  of  mind,  never  can  be.  Aa  a 
dramatiat,  he  ia  more  clever,  although  rather  awkward  and 
heavy,  at  timoa ;  painting,  aa  he  doea,  cop iea  of  nature,  rather 
than  nature  itaelC  Mr.  Bulwer  ia  a  thought-gatherer,  and  takea 
pride  in  being  auch  { eateeming  mere  thought,  without  reference 
to  the  naturalneaa  of  ita  riaing,  aa  more  aidant  to  hta  career  aa  a 
plny-wright,  than  thoao  direct  bursts  of  passion,  which  alone  can 
make  a  dramatiat  great.  The  production  abounda  in  eloquent 
paaaagea,  but  it  has  fluilts  of  the  groaaeat  kind.  If  Bulwer,  the 
dramatiat,  had  forgot  Bulwer,  the  noveliat,  a  much  better  piny, 
both  for  the  cloaet  and  the  atage,  would  have  been  produced. 
The  charactera  are  well  drawn,  but  they  appear,  before  the 
reader,  aa  though  magnified  by  a  teleacope — ^not  aa  the  creaturea 
of  fleah  and  blood,  which  they  were,  and  which  they  ought  to 
appear  to  be. 

It  ia  but  juat  to  aay  that  the  play  haa  been  successful  in  Eng- 
land, and  ia  frequently  performed  ;  but,  thia  acknowledgment, 
in  our  opinion,  doea  not  militate  againat  the  viewa  which  we 
have  expressed  ;  for,  a  bad  play,  in  theae  daya  of  (klae  taste  and 
literary  trickery,  ia  more  likely  to  enjoy  public  favor,  if  thua 
aided,  than  the  best  dramatic  production  which  receivea  no 
auch  aid,  and  ia  thrown  before  the  public  to  reat  upon  ita  own 
meritL 

Jack  Sreppard  :  Lea  if  BUtnchard. — There  ia  a  peculiarity 
about  the  atyle  of  Ainaworth,  the  author  of  thia  novel,  which 
enchanta  the  reader,  in  addition  to  the  faacination  of  the  atory 
itaelf.  The  number  before  ua  ia  the  aecond,  and  the  intereat 
will  undoubtedly  be  kept  up  to  the  end — ^which  will  bo  found 
in  the  eighth  number. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman  :.  I^a  if  Blamehmrd, — 
Thia  book  ia  by  the  author  of  "  Lawa  of  Etiquette,'*  and,  to  aay 
that  the  writer  haa  done  better  in  thia  work  than  the  other,  may 
be  aufllcient  praiae  with  many  peraona.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, there  are  booka  enough,  already  publiahed,  upon  good 
breeding  and  bejiavior  in  aociety.  We  think  it  doubtAil  if 
much  instruction,  on  the  pointa  generally  noticed  in  auch  worka, 
beneflta  the  young.  We  must  admit,  notwithatanding,  that  we 
have  read  a  large  portion  of  the  book  with  a  fhir 'share  of  grati- 
fication. 

The  Phantom  SHiPt  hf  Captain  Marryai :  E.  L.  Carey  if 
A.  Hart^A  novel,  by  the  author  of  ^  Jacob  Faithftil,"  ia  aure 
to  create  a  aenaation,  whatever  may  be  ita  character ;  and  this 
ia  a  novel  of  more  intenae  interest  than  any  other  by  the  same 
author.  The  aubject  ia  poetical,  and  it  haa  been  treated  in  a 
truly  imaginative  and  paasionate  atyle.  Some  of  the  deacrip- 
tiona  are  among  the  most  thrilling  sketchca  of  life  on  the  aea 
that  we  have  ever  read.  Thia  novel  will  add  much  to  the 
author'a  already  widely  extended  reputation  as  a  felicltoua 
novelist. 

Beauties  or  Daniel  Webster  :  Edward  ITattcr.— Although 
extracta  from  the  writinga  of  Webater,  thua  arranged,  may  aeem 
to  the  atudent  of  little  value,  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
auch  a  work  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  many,  as  it  may  reach 
those  who  cannot  eaaily  ol>tain  a  more  volnminoua  compilation 
of  that  orator's  worka.  The  volume  here  presented  to  the 
public  ia  filled  by  aeloctions,  which  are  creditable  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  compiler,  and  it  will  be  bo  matter  of  aatoniahment, 
if  the  book  paaa  through  aeveral  editiona,  for  it  ia,  moreover, 
well  printed  and  aubatantially  bound,  and  containa  a  likeneaa 
of  the  great  atateaman,  which  ia  well  executed. 

The  Tbmt  Pitched,  ^  N.  P.  WWia :  Samuel  Colman^^ 
This  book  ia  formed  of  lettera  which  have  been  publiahed  in 
the  "  Mirror."  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  compliment  the 
author  better  than  to  say  that  wo  coincide  with  the  viewa  gene- 
rally expraaeed  toward  it  by  the  periodical  prtas. 


I     Behemoth:  J.  if  H,  O.  LaagUi/. — ^Thia  ia  a  legend  of  the 
builders  of  the  mounda  in  the  Weat-^hoae  atupendoua  hiUa, 
which  have  been  the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  travellers, 
but  the  secret  of  whoae  formation  ia  buried  with  the  aunleaa 
!  past.    The  author  is  evidently  young,  but  the  work  ia  one  of 
I  much  promiae  for  hia  advancement    The  work  ia  intereating, 
.  and  those  who  are  not  critical,  will  find  an  ample  atore  of  enjoy- 
ment in  ita  pagea,  for  they  are  filled  with  poetically  conceived 
descriptiona,  and  aome  aentimenta  worthy  of  encomium.    The 
I  author,  by  atudy,  will  early  become  known  in  the  republic  of 
,  lettera. 

<  Nicholas  Nicklesv  :  lAa  if  Blaaekard. — ^Theae  enterpriaing 
publishera  have  iasued  the  thirteenth  number  of  thia  popular 

'  novel.— 7A«  CarviUs. 

\ 

'  Memoirs  op  Celebrated  Women:  £.  L.  Carey  if  A. 
Hart. — This  work  was  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  but  he  has  had 
little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  aa  English  lady.  The 
work  is  well  conceived,  and  the  histories  of  the  women  who  are 
introduced  have  been  written  out  somewhat  Ailly.    We  think 

I  the  volume  ia  valuable. — WUey  if  PafmoM. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  :  Lea  if  Blamekard^-^ 
This  novel  is  by  the  author  of  **  Sayings  and  Doings,**  **  Jack 
Brag,"  etc.  We  have  not  read  the  whole  of  the  work,  but  we 
have  been  much  amused  with  many  of  the  satirical  touches  of 
the  writer.  There  is  much  instruction  in  it,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  wiU  be  read  with  profit.— TAa  CarviU*. 

The  Adventures  op  Robin  Day  :  Lea  if  Blaaehard^—ThiM 
hiatory  ia  an  attempt  to  be  humoroua,  through  two  volumea. 

{  We  cannot  aay  that  the  author  haa  been  auccoaaftil,  although 
there  ia  enough  in  the  work  that  ia  good,  to  aave  it  from  utter 
condemnation.    The  adventurea  of  the  hero  are  varied  and 

'  attractive,  and,  we  auppoae,  aufflciently  ao  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader.    The  work  is  leas  valuable,  in  a  lite- 

j  rary  point  of  view,  than  any  other  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 

Bird^Tfta  CarviUe. 

( 
I 

I     The  Croppy  :   £.  L.  Carey  if  A.  /fart— Thia  ia  a  tale,  by 

!  the  O'Hara  family.    It  ia  a  pleaaing  work.    The  Iriah  wit  acat- 

I  tcred  throughout  ita  pages,  and  the  atory  itself,  cause  it  to 

enchain  the  mind,  and  keep  it,  aa  it  were,  apell-bound,  to  the 

conclusion.    It  ia  impoaaible  to  commence  thia  work,  without  a 

deaire  to  continue  to  the  end,  which  is  wrought  out  in  a  maa- 

I  terly  style.    We  commend  theae  volumea,  with  all  aincerity,  to 

our  readera. 

'     Wallace  on  the  Etb.— J2.   Carter^  58  Carnal  etreety  haa 

,  lately  publiahed  a  work  with  the  above  title.    Dr.  Knight,  Pro- 

fesaor  of  Anatomy  at  Yale  College,  thinlca  it  a  work  **  contain- 

ing  many  intereating  discoverioa,  which  throw  much  light  upon 

the  hitherto  obscure  points  in  the  physiology  of  vision." 

t 

I     Deerbrook  :  Harper  if  Brotkere. — Thia  ia  a  novel,  by  Miaa 

Harriet  Martineau,  and  ia  deatinod  to  have  a  beneficial  elTect 

on  aociety,  for  it  expoaea  many  of- the  folliea  of  life  with  auch 

force  that  we  are  dispoaod  to  ejaculate,  "  we  have  aeen  the 

'  originala.'*    The  book  ia  filled  with  valuable  aentimenta,  and 

the  interest  of  the  atory  ia  austained  with  capital  oflTect    The 

picture  of  the  family  of  "  the  Greya"  ia  drawn  with  admirable 

fidelity,  and  the  reader  peruaos  the  work  with  a  higher  eatimate 

ofthe  abilitiea  of  the  authoress  than  he  could  possibly  hava 

possessed  from  the  examination  of  her  other  works. 

The  History  op  the  Navy  or  the  United  States  op 
America  :  Lea  if  Blanckard. — This  work  is  in  two  large  octavo 
volumea,  fl-om  the  pen  of  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  who  haa  done 
the  country  much  aervice,  by  an  impartial  and  lucid  record  of 
our  naval  engagements  There  ia  no  man,  perhapa,  more  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  hiatory  of  our  Navy,  than  Mr.  Cooper ;  and, 
that  he  haa  produced  ao  excellent  a  work,  ia  aa  creditable  to  hia 
judgment  and  geniua,  aa  it  ia  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  oountry- 
men. 
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•aid,  that  an  Irishman's  love  was  soft  blarney,  Like  a  rain-bow  it  lived,  like  a  rain-bow  it  died  ;    Yet 


b#tf#WFil 


^ 


^^ 


fond-ly  and  tru  -  ly  my  bo-som  was  yearning;  Her  smile  was  my  8tar,and  her  word  was  my  creed: 

Oh!  my 


^MM^M^. 


m 


lov-ing  was  pure,  but  she  mock'd  its  deep  l4hiiing,  She  rived  my  warm  spirit  and  lefl   it     to  bleed. 


^^m 


SECOND   YSRSK. 

But  the  woim  's  at  the  core,  and  its  work  is  proclaiming 

The  sorrowful  tale  my  proud  lip  would  not  speak; 
It  feeds  and  lives  on,  in  defiance  of  blaming. 

It  drinks  from  my  breathing,  it  whitens  my  cheek: 
Soon,  soon  will  the  fresh  weeds  above  me  be  springing, 

And  maidens  shall  come  to  my  grave  with  a  sigh; 
They  shall  weep  o'er  the  green  sod,  and  tell  in  their  singing. 

The  wild  sons  of  Erin  can  love  till  they  die! 
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THEATRICALS. 

Park. — Mra.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  sinco  oar  last,  have 
paaaed  through  a  ahort  engaf  ement,  with  but  little  auccesa. 
They  would  hnve  been  more  auccesfftil,  perhapa,  had  aufflcient 
aid  been  received  fh>m  the  atafe-appoiotmentif  which  were 
acarcely  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  house— certainly, 
not  in  rivalry  with  those  at  the  other  theatres.  The  chorus, 
too,  was  deficient  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  principal 
pieces  in  which  these  vocalists  appeared,  were,  **  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles,"  "  The  Cabinet,"  and  '<  Hidas."  The  former  had  the 
longest  run,  and  deservedly  so,  for  much  of  its  music  is  charac- 
teristic and  pleasing.  The  ballads,  interspersed  throughout  it, 
have  a  charm  which  can  never  vanish.  Mrs.  Gibbs  sang  with 
her  usual  taste,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  generally  acquitted  himself 
creditably.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Richings,  to  say  that  his 
performance  was  very  acceptable,  and  that  his  song,  in  the 
second  act,  was  given  with  delicacy  and  feeling.  In  "  Midas," 
Mr.  Sinclair  appeared  more  advantageously  than  in  either  of 
the  other  pieces.  He  seemed  more  at  home,  and,  on  the  whole, 
sang  more  faithAilIy  than  in  the  other  plays. 

At  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Freer,  from  the  minor  Lon- 
don theatres,  made  his  first  appearance  as  Richard  III.    Wo 
have  had  no  opportunity,  as  yet,  of  deciding  Ailly  upon  his  I 
abilities ;  but,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  is  much  more  fitted  for  the  j 
higher  walks  of  tragedy,  than  many  whom  we  have  witnessed 
making  the  attempt. 

Miss  Clifton  has  played  an  engagement  of  three  or  four  nights 
to  much  smaller  audiences  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
notwithstanding  her  personation  of  Anna  Boleyn,  in  a  new 
tragedy  of  that  name,  which  was  represented  three  nights. 
The  play  is  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 

In  the  daiuey  Monsieur  and  Madame  Taglioni  have  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  the  audiences  have  improved  wonder- 
fully. They  are  very  clever.  Monsieur  Taglioni  is  a  spirited 
and  graceful  dancer,  and  even  a  remarkably  elegant  one. 
Madame  Taglioni  oxhibiu  an  ease  of  style  which  captivates, 
but  there  is  acarcely  that  gliding  from  grace  to  grace,  which 
constitutes  finish.  Her  attitudes,  however,  are  striking  and 
beautiAil,  and  her  elasticity  of  muscles  is  admirable.  The 
ballet  chosen  for  their  first  appearance  was  "  La  Sylphide,"  a 
beautiful  piece,  which,  we  were  happy  to  see,  was  produced 
with  new  scenery  and  machinery,  adding  much  to  the  general 
•ITect. 

NATioNAU^-We  have  not  much  to  say  upon  the  performances  | 
at  this  house,  as,  in  the  line  of  novelty,  little  has  been  brought ' 
forward — the    protracted    engagement  uf  Miss    Shirreff  and 
Messrs.  Seguin  and  Wilson  having  caused  them  to  vexirp  the 
boards  almost  entirely.    Miss  Shirreff  has  appeared  in  Cinde- 
rella, but  not  with  that  eminent  success  that  distinguished 
her  previous  efforts.    "  The  Mountain  Sylph,"  "  Amilie,"  and  | 
**  La  Sonnambula,"  have  been  frequently  performed,  and  the 
attdiances,  for  the  season,  and  considering  the  length  of  the 
engagement,  have  been  fashionable  and  large. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month,  several  benefit-nights  occurred, 
which  were  gratiiying  to  those  for  whom  they  were  appointed. 
Among  these,  was  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  introduced,  on  the 
occasion,  Mrs.  Seguin,  Mr.  Freer,  and  the  public's  old  favorite, 
Mr.  Browne,  the  comedian. 

The  management  of  the  theatre  has  been  conducted  in  the 
same  style  of  liberality  as  hitherto ;  and  little  has  been  wanting, 
that  could  satisfy  the  public,  or  aid  the  performers,  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  the  stage. 

BoWKRY. — ^This  magnificent  edifice  has  been  opened  with  a 
success  unprecedented  in  theatrical  annals  in  this  country. 
The  theatre  receives  much  aid  from  its  scenery,  which  is  truly 
beautiful — no  expense,  apparently,  being  spared  to  give  the 
eye  perfect  satisfaction.    "  Nick  of  the  Woods,"  a  new  drama,  i 
written  by  the  late  Lomua  H.  Medina^  was  first  produced  ; ' 
since  which,  **  Ernest  Maltravers"  and  **  Mazeppa"  have  been  | 
revived.    The  two  former,  in  addition  to  the  interest  excited,  in 
consequence  of  their  splendor  as  scenic  representations,  have 
borrowed  lustre  from  the  acting  of  Mra.  Shaw,  who  has,  also. 


played  Constance,  in  the  "  Love  Chace,"  with  her  usual  spirit 
and  elegance.  "  Maxeppa"  haa  attracted  large  audiences.  It 
was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  new  scenery,  machinery,  and 
costume,  with  Mr.  Woolford  in  the  chief  character — which  ho 
is  well  skilled  to  sustain.  We  learn  that  "Macbeth"  is  in 
preparation,  and  that  it  will  bo  produced  with  the  aid  of  gor- 
geous scenery  and  dresses,  in  a  style  worthy  the  conception  of 
the  author.  **  Macbeth"  is  capable  of  being  made  the  moat  un- 
equalled spectacle  in  the  language,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that 
this  attempt  of  Mr.  Hamblin,  to  do  justice  to  the  legitimate 
drama,  will  be  crowned  with  reward. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

To  OUR  Readers.— We  have  the  pleasure  of  aanouncing  tba 
names  of  several  new  and  regular  contributors  to  the  "  Com- 
panion," for  the  present  year.  Articles  from  one  ot  two  of 
them,  it  will  be  noticed,  appear  in  the  present  number.  From 
England,  we  have  Miss  Mary  Anne  Browne,  of  Liverpool,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  authoress  of"  Ignatia  and  other 
Poems,"  and  Mrs.  Hofland,  of  London,  widely  known  as  tho 
writer  of  "  The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  and  other  popular  works. 
Of  our  country,  we  have  Mrs.  EUett,  the  authoress  of  several 
volumes,  and  B.  B.  Thacher,  author  of  "  Indian  Biography." 

North  River  Steamboats. — As  this  is  a  season  when  many 
ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  up  the  river,  and  as  there  are 
many  boats  plying  upon  the  stream,  it  becomes  a  question  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  most  suitable  boat  among  the  many 
steamers.  There  are  several  opposition  boats,  which  ply  fHmi 
the  city  to  tho  numerous  towns  on  the  river,  which,  from  the  low 
price  of  passage,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  accommodations,  are 
scarcely  fitted  to  carry  ladies,  who  seek  for  retirement  from  the 
crowd,  and  those  comforts  which  are  generally  found  in  good 
boats. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best  boat,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  disappointment,  if  those  belonging  to  the 
old  line  are  sought,  as  they  are  skilAilly  managed,  and  no  efforts 
are  spared  to  render  them  pleasant  to  those  who  patronize 
them.  The  old  line  of  boats  has  long  been  celebrated  for  atten- 
tion to  passengers  and  safe  navigation,  and  the  public  can  gain 
nothing  by  an  opposition  which  seeks  to  deprive  tine  enter- 
prise of  a  fair  emolument,  which  it  would  be  sure  to  demand, 
could  it  be  installed  in  the  same  degree  of  public  favor  which  it 
is  iU  attempt  to  gain  by  a  temporary  appeal. 

Ai^onopoly  should,  indeed,  be  checked  when  it  fails  to  satisfy 
the  community ;  but,  a  casual  opposition,  which  seeks  to  make 
up,  by  houk  or  by  crook,  an  average  amount  of  receipts,  is  not 
worthy  of  regard. 

Plate  of  Summer  FAiHiows.— FniZ  Dr*«».— The  head  will 
be  much  ornamented  with  pearls  and  other  jewelry.  The  robo 
consists  of  white  muslin  over  pale  pink  satin,  the  waist  cut  very 
low,  rounded  at  top,  and  very  fully  draped ;  the  sleeves  short 
and  tight,  ornamented  to  correspond  with  the  flounce,  which  is 
frilled  and  gathered  in  a  knot  at  the  side,  fastened  by  a  bunch 
of  flowers  and  ribands.  Cord  and  tassels.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  waist  is  trimmed  with  folds,  disposed  in  circlea, 
which  serve  to  set  off  a  good  shape  advantageously. 

Promenade  and  Carriage  Dress.— White  brocade  robe, 
striped ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  festooned  with 
a  color  to  correspond  with  the  stripe }  low  waist,  trimmed  with 
blond;  puffed  sleeves,  with  deep  ruflles;  gloves,  or  sleeves 
entire,  fastened  by  bands  at  tho  wrist.  Mantillas  of  straw  color, 
shot  silk,  or  white  wrought  muslin.  Cord  and  tassels.  Hat, 
small  Leghorn,  chip  or  shirred,  small  brim,  with  sprigs  of  flowers 
inside,  and  roses  without,  or  ribands. 

Evening  Drese. — Pearl  gray  pou  de  eoiej  waist  made  high 
behind,  very  low  in  front,  disposed  on  each  side  in  folds.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  in  two  loops,  with  a  rose  in  each.  Cord  and 
tassels.  The  sleeves  are  made  fbll,  trimmed  with  blond  lace. 
The  head  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  hair  brought  low 
upon  the  cheeks,  in  broad  braids,  fastened  at  the  temples. 
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NEW-YORK,    JULY,     1839. 


VIADUCT  ON  THE  BALTIMORE  AND 
WASHINGTON    RAILROAD. 

Thb  arches  of  the  Viaduct,  in  the  plate  which  we 
here  present  to  oar  readers,  span  the  Patuxent,  a  stream, 
which  at  some  points,  is  of  very  considerable  depth  and 
breadth,  but  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  loveliness, 
becomes  an  object  of  interest  for  its  being  the  scene  of 
actions  which  transpired  during  our  country's  last  war 
with  Groat  Britain.  The  view  ^^411  be  recognized  for  its 
fiuth(ulness  in  every  particular ;  and,  that  it  may  be  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  memory,  we  annex  some  of 
the  historical  passages  which  glorify  it,  drawn  from  the 
most  respected  auth<Hities. 

In  May,  1814,  while  the  British  were  attempting  to 
blockade  the  coast,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  com- 
prising a  cutter,  two  gun  boats,  a  galley,  and  nine  large 
baiges,  Commodore  Barney  sailed  from  Baltimore  for 
the  protection  of  the  bay.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent, 
on  the  first  of  June,  he  discovered  and  chased  two  schoo- 
ners, one  of  which,  carried  eighteen  guns.  The  schoo- 
ners were  soon  joined  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  which 
sent  a  number  of  barges  to  their  assistance,  and  the  Com- 
modore, to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  the  Potomac,  sailed 
up  the  Patuxent.  The  schooners  and  barges  having 
followed  him,  he  engaged  and  drove  them  back,  and 
anchored  within  three  miles  of  the  seventy-four.  After 
a  few  days,  the  British  were  reinforced  by  a  sloop-of-war 
and  a  razee,  and  joining  the  barges,  they  moved  into  St. 
Leonard's  Creek,  where  Commodore  Barney  had  placed 
the  flotilla  across  in  Une  of  battle.  An  engagement  was 
the  consequence.  The  enemy  retreated,  the  flotilla  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  afternoon  the  former  made  a  second 
attack  with  twen^  barges  and  two  schooners.  The  ac- 
tion was  severe,  and  the  ei^teen  gun  schooner  was  run 
aground  and  abandoned.  A  coi-ps  of  artillery  arriving 
from  Wasliington  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Commodore 
attacked  the  whole  squadron,  and  after  an  action  of  two 
hours,  drove  the  enemy's  ships  down  the  river. 

The  British  Grovemment,  hostilities  in  Europe  having 
ceased,  sent  out  reinforcements  to  their  fleet  in  America. 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  arrived  with  thirty  sail,  and 
se>'eral  thousand  men,  under  Major  General  Ross.  This 
power  entered  the  Chesi^>eake,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was 
formed  against  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Baltimore, 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  been  honorably  informed 
by  the  Admiral,  that  his  orders  were  to  lay  waste  all  the 
accessible  towns  on  the  coast.  In  two  divisions,  the  fleet 
approached  the  capital  by  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent. 

Commodore  Barney,  obedient  to  orders,  blew  up  the 
flotilla  in  the  Patuxent,  and,  with  his  men,  joined  General 
Winder.  General  Ross  landed  six  thousand  men  at  the 
head  of  frigate  navigation.  He  was  met  by  General 
Winder,  and  his  force  of  five  thousand  men,  at  Bladens- 
buxgh.  The  action  commenced  at  noon.  In  the  main 
road  by  which  the  British  advanced,  was  Commodore 
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Barney's  battciy.  After  several  vain  attempts  were  made 
to  pass  him,  the  main  colunrn  was  thrown  into  disor- 
der. His  right  was  then  flanked.  In  all  other^oints, 
the  British  gained,  and  Conmiodore  Barney,  with  a  slight 
force,  stood  alone. 

The  Commodore  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  had 
but  a  single  round  of  cartridge  left ;  General  Ross  had 
nearly  the  control  of  the  field.  Thus  situated,  the  Com- 
modore reluctantly  retreated,  and  soon  fell,  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.  Taken  prisoner,  ho  was  borne  to  the 
enemy's  hospital,  kindly  treated,  and  on  his  recovery, 
released  on  his  patrole. 

General  Ross  marched  to  the  capital,  and  burned  the 
public  buildings,  an  act  which  was  immediately  condemn- 
ed by  tho  British  government. 

The  division  of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  went  up  the 
Potomac,  consisted  of  eight  sail,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Gordon.  It  was  directed  to  attack  Alexandi-ia. 
The  town  surrendered,  and  stipulated  that  the  houses 
should  neither  be  entered  nor  destroyed. 

Captain  Gordon,  aft:erward9,  with  a  fleet  of  prizes 
token  from  Alexandria,  sailed  to  join  the  rest  of  tho 
squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  receiving  some  damage  from 
the  batteries  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  he  descended, 
and  united  in  the  less  formidable  actions  against  Balti- 
more. 
The  following  verses,  as  an  illustration,   were  written 

ex  temjfore,  on  beholding  the  plate,  by  tho  author  of 

"  JuHetta  Gordini." 

What  a  change  has  old  Time,  in  his  course  here  created, 

Patuxent !  sweet  river,  since  when  a  mere  boy. 
Far  away  from  my  home,  with  sweet  Pleasure  co-mated. 

On  thy  banks  we  discovered  the  fountains  of  Jay, 
1  remember  tho  day  when  the  cannon's  loud  rattle, 

Shook  tho  bovinds  of  thy  bed  like  the  thunder's  dread 
roar, 
And  the  smoke  that  arose  firom  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

Spread  above  thee  in  clouds,  and  enshrouded  thy  shore. 
At  a  distance  I  stood  and  behold  with  deep  wonder. 

Through  the  far-lengthened  line,  as  each  lightning-flash 
broke, 
While  the  scene  was  confused  by  the  echoing  thunder, 

The  dead  and  the  dying  that  fell  in  the  smoke. 
Oh,  how  peaceful  and  quiet  is  now  all  around  thee, 

Thy  banks  are  disturbed  by  no  din  that  destroys. 
For  twinned  Commerce  and  Wisdom  have  happily  found 
thee, 

And  their  zeal  for  mankind  now  thy  service  employs. 
Thou  art  spanned  by  triumphant  and  useful  high  arches. 

Which  unite  thy  rich  banks,  as  a  clasp,  firm  and  strong. 
And  Enterprise  there  with  a  magic  o'ermarches, 

While  her  votaries  follow  and  fear  not  to  throng. 
What  a  change  has  old  Time,  in  his  course  here  created, 

Patuxent !  sweet  river,  since  when  a  mero  b<^. 
Far  away  from  my  home,  with  sweet  Pleasure  co-mated. 

On  thy  banks  we  discovered  tha  fountains  of  Joy. 
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Original. 
ELISE    ARMAND.* 

A    PASSAGE   FROM   THE   LIFE   OF   AN   ACTRESS. 


BT    MRS.  E.   F.    SLLXT. 

The  curtain  fell  amid  shouts  of  applause;  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Arraand  sounded  from  all  lips.  Pi^ 
sently  she  appeared  again  upon  the  stage,  and  with 
grateful  smiles  thanked  the  audience  for  their  praises. 

"  She  is  no  woman — but  an  angel!*'  cried  the  Baron 
Herder  to  his  friend  William ;  and  not  a  little  displeased 
was  he  that  the  other  did  not  partake  his  excessive  admi- 
ration. The  friends  were  separated  by  the  crowd; 
Herder  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  part  from 
William  without  an  adieu,  and  pursued  his  way  alone  to 
his  lodgings.  Here  he  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  in 
writing  songs ;  copied  the  most  successful  in  an  elegant 
handi  and  sealed  it  in  a  rose-colorod  envelope.  Here  he 
gave  himself  up  to  dreams  of  bliss ;  fancy  led  him  to  the 
feet  of  the  lovely  actress,  and  the  iiiture  promised  long 
years  of  happiness.  The  next  morning  he  sent  the  song 
with  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers,  and  heard  with  joy  that 
the  fair  Elise  herself  had  taken  the  gift  from  the  bearer. 

The  next  evening  she  appeared  as  Beatrice  in  the 
Bride  of  Messina,  and  Herder  was  first  in  the  theatre. 
With  eager  impatience  he  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise ; 
to  the  first  scene,  in  which  she  did  not  appear,  he  paid 
little  heed,  being  absorbed  in  the  converaation  of  two 
gentlemen  who  sat  next  him. 

"  I  remember  well  her  first  debut,"  said  one ;  **  she  was 
then  only  sixteen,  a  lovely  budding  rose.  I  then  visited 
the  theatre  daily,  till  she  married  a  rich  nobleman." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  observed  the  other,  "  her  lord 
was  more  jealous  than  Othello ;  ho  took  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  to  his  castle  on  the  Rhine,  where  she 
passed  her  days  watched  like  any  Sultana." 

"  I  know  little  of  her  history  during  that  time :  nor 
aught  except  that  after  a  few  years  she  returned  to  the 
■tago  as  Elise  Armand.  Her  beauty  is  now  of  a  statelier 
kind  than  before ;  and  for  roe,  I  look  upon  her  with  not 
the  less  admiration,  that  I  know  her  to  liave  reached 
her  twenty*ninth  year." 

"  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  thought  occasions  as 
little  uneasiness  to  the  fair  one  herself,"  observed  the 
other ;  "  women  are  foolish  enough  to  vex  themselves 
about  an  added  year  or  two»  as  much  as  if  it  was  sure  to 
bring  an  added  wrinkle  to  their  brows." 

Herder  was  deeply  interested  in  the  discourse ;  "  Is 
she  then  a  widow  ?"  he  mentally  asked.  But  at  the 
moment  she  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  he  saw  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  her. 

Afler  long  deliberation,  the  enam<»ed  youth  resolved 
to  write  and  ask  of  the  object  of  his  affections  permission 
to  visit  her.  Permission  was  giwited.  With  a  beating 
heart  he  hastened  the  next  morning  to  her  dwelling.  On 
entering  the  hall,  be  heard  the  voice  of  Elise  in  the  next 
apartment,  the  door  leading  to  which  was  putly  open. 
She  spoke  in  accents  of  distress. 
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"  Take  the  jewels,  then,  and  free  me  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  your  sight !" 

''Elise!"  said  a  low,  deep  voice,  "Elise!  moderate 
your  anger.  You  are  wholly  in  my  power ;  remember 
you  that  ?" 

"  I  cannot— I  cannot  satisfy  your  enormous  demand," 
she  said,  sobbing.     "  Leave  me  if  you  are  a  man  I" 

"Farewell!"  said  the  voice,  "yet  we  meet  again, 
lady !"  and  ho  laughed  fiercely.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  tall,  elderly  man  strode  through  the  hall 
without  noticing  Herder  and  went  down  the  steps. 
Herder  knew  not  whether  to  follow  him,  or  announce 
himself  to  the  lady ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  hesitation 
the  door  opened  again  softly,  Elise  looked  in,  and  said 
in  a  faint  voice,  "  You  here,  sir  7" 

"  I  have  this  instant  come,"  replied  Herder ;  and 
followed  her  into  the  parlor.  She  soon  became  more 
cheerful ;  the  cloud  vanished  from  her  lovely  face,  and 
she  entered  into  conversation  with  her  usual  vivacity. 
There  was  nothing  declamatory  in  her  gestures  or  her 
discom'se ;  yet  her  earnestness,  and  the  singular  propriety 
of  her  accent,  gave  something  dramatic  to  her  manner, 
and  every  movement,  quite  natural  in  her,  reminded  one 
of  the  antique.  She  wore  a  robe  of  white  muslin ;  a  gold 
comb  confined  the  silken  profusion  of  her  hair,  and  the 
languor  occasioned  by  recent  tears,  softened  the  piercing 
brightness  of  her  dark  eyes.  An  hour  passed  swiftly 
in  her  society;  the  young  Baron  saw  it  was  time  to 
take  leave,  and  faltered  an  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to 
call  again,  which  she  granted  with  an  unembarrassed 
smile. 

Herder  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  high 
in  public  office ;  at  the  desire  of  his  fieither,  as  he  had 
elder  brothers,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  army ;  and 
though  his  fiery  temperament  scorned  all  subordination, 
his  fancy  painted  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  " 
in  the  most  fascinating  colors.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  being  so  richly  gifked  as  Elise,  should 
produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the  heart  of  such  a 
youth— only  twenty  years  of  age.  At  first  he  admired 
the  artiste ;  but  every  day  her  voice  sounded  sweeter, 
her  face  seemed  fairer,  and  his  admiration  gtt»w  to  a 
passion.  The  brilliant  actress  received  his  homage  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  accustomed  to  attention  and 
flattery ;  his  song,  half  read,  was  thrown  into  a  casket 
full  of  similar  tributes,  and  his  visits  taken  as  celebrated 
people  take  the  visits  of  their  admirers.  The  youth  was 
gifted,  accomplished;  why  should  she  not  solace  herself 
in  his  society  ?  Elise  was  not  wanting  in  vanity ;  she 
loved  the  deference  and  admiration  of  those  who  were 
distinguished ;  and  Herder's  enthusiasm  in  conversation 
served  to  divert  her  mind  from  painful  thoughts. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  with  Elise,  Hcider 
avoided  his  former  companions.  Every  evening,  how- 
ever, found  him  at  the  theatre ;  when  she  did  not  play  he 
was  sure  to  see  her  in  the  boxes,  and  he  accounted  him- 
self happy  when  he  could  obtain  a  glance  of  recognition 
fipom  her,  for  she  never  spoke  with  him  on  such  occa- 
sions. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  thought  of  the  strange 
man  and  his  threats,  but  he  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the 
channs  of  his  fair  one,  to  think  ill  of  her,  and  he  cared 
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not,  so  long  as  he  fearod  not  a  rival.  So  soon  as  deco- 
rum permitted,  he  visited  her  again ;  his  compliments, 
which  had  a  deeper  and  more  passionate  mraning  than 
the  simple  words  expressed,  she  listened  to  with  her  usual 
composure,  and  the  enamored  youth  was  fain  to  give  her 
•ilenoe  tlie  most  favorable  interpretation.  At  length  she 
begged  to  excuse  herself,  ha^nng  to  study  a  part,  and  he 
took 'his  leave  full  of  hope,  but  could  not  pre^'ail  on  him* 
•elf  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  her  dwelling.  What 
were  hit  emotions  ere  long,  when  he  saw  a  young  man 
of  a  tall  and  distinguished  person,  enter  the  house,  and 
toon  after  saw  his  shadow  at  the  parlor  window  ?  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  no  right  over  Elise ;  in 
the  violsnce  of  hi^  passion  he  called  her  fiuthless — a 
coquette,  etc,  and  was  lain  to  rush  into  the  house  and 
satisfy  himself  by  actual  observation  of  her  perfidy.  As 
he  was  about  to  ring  at  the  door,  his  friend  William 
came  op ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  he  told 
him  all. 

William  laughed  and  said,  **  Do  you  forget  that  Elise 
Armand  is  an  actress  Y  I  wish  not  to  depreciate  their 
worth,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  declined  homage.  An 
actress  loves  no  one  but  herself;  for  popular  applause 
she  will  immolate  the  truest  heart.  Your  devotion  can 
never  satisfy  so  vain  and  ambitious  a  creature!" 

There  was  Uttle  consolation  in  this  speech  to  poor 
Herder;  he  turned  away  from  his  friend,  who  went  on, 
bumming  a  tune ;  and  he  vowed  to  forget  the  faithless 
girl,  no  longer  worthy  of  his  thoughts.  For  several 
nights  he  staid  away  from  the  theatre,  and  even  joined  | 
some  of  the  dubs.  Some  days  passed,  and  he  conceived 
a  buniing  desire  to  see  Elise  once  more ;  this  wish  van- 
quished, at  length,  the  remains  of  liis  pride  and  indigna- 
tion. It  was  on  a  rainy  evening  in  autumn  that  he  visited 
the  theatre,  unable  longer  to  live  out  of  the  sight  of  his 
beloved.  He  knew  she  only  played  in  the  first  piece, 
axMl  would  then  return  homo.  He  determined  to  meet 
and  salute  her,  and  hoped  from  her  manner,  to  gather 
some  intiniation  of  her  feelings.  When  she  appeared, 
tender  and  lovely  as  ever,  his  heart  leaped  with  new 
hope.  Her  acting  was  so  natural,  so  child-like— sure 
nothing  fidse  could  dwell  in  such  a  temple!  The  man 
wh(Mn  be  had  seen  at  her  window,  might  be  a  relation  I 

The  piece  was  at  an  end ;  he  hastened  from  the  box, 
and  along  the  passage  leading  from  the  theatre  to  the 
open  street.  She  came,  accompanied  by  her  maid; 
pale,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she  did  not  observe  him. 
She  dft^yped  her  glove  by  accident ;  Herder  picked  it 
vp,  pressed  it  twice  to  his  lips,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  with  a  smile,  said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and 
with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  speak  of  sorrow,  proceeded 
to  her  carriage. 

"Why  have  you  deserted  me?"  was  Herder's  inlei> 
pretation  of  this  glance;  and  his  heart  swelled  again 
with  joy.  The  next  morning  he  hastened  to  her  dwel- 
ling, and  to  have  a  pretence  for  his  visit,  took  along  with 
ham  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  He  was  received  cordially ; 
she  talked  much  and  pleasantly.  He  told  her  that  an 
amateur  theatre  had  been  established  by  his  fellow  offi- 
cers, and  that  as  soon  as  he  returned,  "  Mary  Stuart "  was 
to  be  peiibrmed ;  and  begged  her  to  give  him  a  few  hints 


upon  the  character  of  Mortimer,  which  he  was  to  under- 
take. 

Elise  did  not  immediately  reply;  but  after  a  pause 
said, "  I  shall  be  much  occupied  for  the  next  two  weeks ; 
after  that,  you  are  welcome.  Learn  your  part  well,  so 
that  you  can  do  without  the  book ;  I  will  personate  the 
Queen,  and  if  necessary,  the  others  also,  that  you  may 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  play.  So  come  again  the 
third  of  December." 

Herder  departed,  more  her  slave  than  ever.  He  was 
again  denied  to  his  friends,  and  passed  the  whole  time  in 
studying  his  part — scarce  bestowing  a  thought  on  tho 
circumstance  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  furlough  would 
expire. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  November;  tho  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  the  lain  pctttered  gloomily  against  the  win- 
dows of  the  actress'  dwelling.  She  sat  on  a  taburet, 
close  to  the  fire,  meclianically  twisting  her  fingers  in  her 
long,  beautiful  hair.  The  candles  burnt  down,  but  she 
did  not  notice  it;  she  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
tears  stole  one  after  another  down  her  cheek.  After  a 
while  she  rose,  went  to  die  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
looked  long  into  the  dai'kness.  Suddenly  two  lights  were 
visible  in  the  distance ;  she  heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage. 
"  *Tis  he !"  she  cried,  joyfully,  and  dosed  the  window. 
The  attitude  in  which  she  continued  to  listen,  both  hands 
pressed  against  her  throbbing  heart,  might  haw  served 
as  a  study  for  a  painter.  At  length  die  door  flew  open, 
and  tha  young  man,  the  same  figure  Herder  had  soen  u 
the  window,  entered. 

"Eldmund,  my  Edmund!"  whisperMi  Elise.  He 
came  up,  embraced  her,  and  seated  himself  on  the  tabtk 
ret  at  her  feet,  looking  tenderly  in  her  face.  She  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept  bitteriy.  The  young 
man  soothed  her;  at  length,  more  composed,  and  wiping 
her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Let  us  speak  now  of  the  future ; 
when  will  you  return  t" 

"  That  I  will  come  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power,  my 
Elise,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Yet,  you  must  not  be  angry 
if  I  stay  two  months  in  London.  My  father  will  not 
consent  to  my  leaving  him  sooner ;  and  if  he  fulfils  my 
wishes,  I  must  sacrifice  to  his  the  pleasure  of  our  earlier 
meeting.  But  fear  nothing;  I  love  my  father,  and  am 
beloved  of  him ;  he  will  welcome  you  to  his  arms  as  his 
daughter." 

"  Ah !  I  fi9ared  he  would  never  consent,"  said  Elise ; 
"  and  even  yet,  he  may  entreat  you  to  renounce  me ;  he 
may  bid  you  stay  with  him,  and  I  shall  never  see  you 
again !"  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grief— covered 
her  &ce  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

*'  Elise !  you  know  well  I  cannot  live  without  you !" 
cried  Edmund;  *'  and  it  is  not  only  my  best  happiness, 
but  my  most  sacred  duty,  to  spare  your  heart  every  pang. 
Be  composed ;  my  father  never  can,  never  shall  separate 
us ;  but  as  I  love  and  honor  him,  I  will  sue  in  person  for 
his  consent.  I  repeat  it,  he  will  be  happy  to  call  you  his 
daughter." 

"  But  the  distance  between  u*— other  impressions- 
will  they  not  weaken  your  love  for  me  Y"  sighed  Elise. 

Edmund  started  up,  aboat  to  reply  indignantly ;  but 
Elise,  clasping  his  hand,  said  imploringly,  **  Dear  Edmund ! 
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foi^give  me !     You  are  the  only  happiness  of  my  life ;  it  is 
therefore  I  am  always  in  fear  of  losing  you." 

"  You  must  not  doubt  me,'*  said  Edmund,  earnestly. 
"  I  have  gained  much :  my  father  has  given  up  his  scheme 
of  uniting  me  to  a  highborn  heiress ;  he  does  not  even 
object  to  your  profession,  but  he  frequently  questions  mc 
upon  your  past  history ;  ramor  must  have  prejudiced  him 
against  you." 

**  Elisc  rose  with  a  look  of  haughtiness.  "  Must  I 
stand  a  trial  7"  said  she.     "  Do  you  distrust  me  ?" 

''  Nay,  beloved,"  interrupted  the  young  man ;  **  I  know, 
and  the  world  knows,  that  you  were  devoted  to  your  pro- 
fession from  earliest  youth,  and  that  after  your  husband's 
death  you  returned  to  the  stage,  assuming  your  maiden 
name ;  and  all  know  your  exemplary  life ;  but  why  did 
you  renounce  the  name  of  your  husband  ?  There  is  a 
mystery  about  you ;  and  the  vulgar  ever  build  reports 
upon  mystery." 

Klise  turned  pale,  but  collecting  herself  by  an  effort, 
replied,  ''  My  whole  life  lies  open  before  you ;  I  have 
nothing  to  hide.  I  renounced  ray  husband's  name,  be- 
cause I  was  better  known  to  the  theatre-going  public  as 
EUse  Armand." 

Eklmund  kissed  her  hand.  "  What  need  was  there  of 
questioning  ?"  cried  he ;  "  you  ^re  ingenious  as  an  angel ; 
I  will  show  my  father  your  letters  and  your  picture,  and 
they  will  put  all  meddlers  to  shame." 

In  parting,  he  urged  her  to  live  secluded  during  his 
absence ;  and,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
the  stage.  They  talked  for  an  hour  together;  at  last 
Edmund  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  his  betrothed, 
quitted  the  house,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

With  unrepressed  impatience  Herder  awaited  the  ap- 
pointed third  of  December,  and  went  every  night  to  the 
theatre,  in  the  %'ain  expectation  of  seeing  Klise.  Two 
days  before  the  time  so  much  longed  for,  he  received  a 
note  from  the  actress,  requesting  him  to  defer  his  visit,  as 
she  was  ill ;  and  hinted  at  the  same  time,  that  she  wished 
no  inquiries  made  after  her.  This  news  but  increased  the 
poor  youth's  anxiety,  and  his  passion ;  night  after  night, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  he  walked  to  and  fro  beneath  her 
windows,  striving  to  discover  through  the  closed  curtains 
the  shadow  of  that  beloved  form. 

Eliae  was  really  ill.  Her  parting  with  Edmund,  whom 
she  loved  for  himself,  and  not  for  Ids  rank  and  fortune, 
had  deeply  affected  her.  In  obedience  to  his  wish,  she 
gradually  withdrew  herself  from  her  acquaintances,  and 
by  negotiatioais  and  sacrifices,  dissolved  her  connection 
with  the  stage.  She  did  not  regret  society,  but  she  felt 
the  want  of  the  excitement  acting  had  afforded  her,  more 
deeply  than  she  could  have  believed  possible.  She 
missed  the  heartfelt  cheering  of  the  people ;  she  could 
not  help  longing  to  mingle  once  more  in  the  alluring 
scene — to  walk  a  visionary  earth,  and  yield  herself  to  the 
magic  of  the  poet's  art.  From  that  fair  fantastic  world 
she  felt  as  if  for  ever  divided ;  she  had  entered  the  king- 
dom of  prose ;  and  in  the  absence  of  her  betrothed,  it  was 
difiicult  to  fill  the  void. 

She  thought  upon  Herder  and  her  promise  to  him ; 
and  thought  it  no  horm  to  permit  him  to  visit  her ;  he 
being  inspired,  as  she  fondly  deemed  hewelf— only  by 


the  love  of  art.  With  joy  like  that  of  a  child  who 
receives  permission  to  have  a  party  of  its  playmates,  she 
wrote  an  invitation  to  the  youth.  In  a  large  room  adja- 
cent to  her  lodgings,  a  theatre  was  aiTanged,  in  which 
she  had  often  played  with  a  few  amateurs.  This  was 
opened  for  the  occasion ;  she  dressed  herself  in  the  robes 
she  used  to  wear  as  Maxy  Stuart,  and  welcomed  Herder 
with  undisguised  pleasure.  She  was  all  the  queen'  this 
evening ;  and  as  the  youth,  with  true  impassioned  feel- 
ing uttered  the  glowing  words  of  the  poet,  she  forgot 
every  thing  but  his  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  part  she 
was  personating.  With  proud  delight,  as  in  former 
years,  when  she  first  listened  to  the  burst  of  popular 
applause,  she  heard  the  rapturous  exclamations  <^  her 
youthful  protege.  "Oh!"  cried  she,  ''the  actor  alone 
enjoys  the  beauty  of  life ;  for  his  being  is  one  of  which  no 
other,  not  even  the  poet,  has  a  conception !  When  the 
day  declines,  and  stars  appear  in  heaven,  then  rises  and 
shines  his  star!  The  clamor  of  evory-day  life  ceases 
around,  him;  distant  times  speak  in  glorious  voices  to 
his  ear.  When  he  puts  on  the  robe,  he  becomes,  indeed^ 
the  iudindual  he  represents ;  while  others  only  c<Hitem- 
plate  a  fine  piece  of  acting"— -He  rejoices  and  mourns, 
loves  and  hates,  subject  to  the  magic  sceptre  swayed  by 
the  genius  of  the  poet !" 

The  enchantress  had  opened  a  new  world  to  the  eyes 
of  Herder;  and  all  without  her,  seemed  only  a  dream. 
In  vain  his  father  wrote  to  him ;  he  hod  selected  a  young 
and  wealthy  maiden  to  be  his  bride.  The  young  man's 
neglect  of  repeated  letters  at  length  led  to  an  (^en  breach 
between  them.  He  demanded  and  obtained  a  dismissal 
from  the  army ;  thus  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  Elise.  He  saw  her  daily  from  this  time, 
and  communicated  to  her  his  resolution,  which  she 
encouraged,  of  embracing  the  actor's  profession.  The 
fortune  he  inherited  from  his  mother  secured  him  from 
want,  and,  instructed  by  Elise,  he  determined  in  a  few 
months  to  appear  before  the  public. 

The  relation  of  his  innamorata  to  Edmund,  and  her 
reasons  for  leaving  the  stage,  were  unknown  to  him,  for, 
with  the  bashfiilncss  of  first  love,  he  ventured  no  confea- 
sion,  dreaming  that  he  had  read  her  heart. 

At  Herder's  solicitation,  and  for  her  own  pleasure, 
Elise  again  summoned  around  her  the  select  circle  who 
had  often  before  played  in  her  private  theatre.  Short 
pieces,  and  scenes  from  tragedies  were  studied  and 
represented  before  a  small  and  chosen  audience. 

How  happy  was  Herder  when  the  evening  came  ap- 
pointed for  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  tho  loveliest 
drama  in  tho  world — Romeo  and  Juliet !  He  was  to 
stand  in  her  presence ;  to  hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  as 
Romeo,  utter  what  his  heart  felt.  He  longed  to  speak 
with  her  alone ;  but  this  evening  it  was  impossible,  for  a 
crowd  continually  surrounded  her. 

The  next  evening,  just  at  dusk,  he  went  to  her  house. 
The  windov/s  were  dark ;  the  house  was  still.  He  rung 
the  bell  repeatedly;  at  length  an  old  female  servant 
appeared,  and  answered  briefly  to  his  questions  that 
Madame  Armand  had  left  the  city  many  hours  before, 
without  leaving  word  whither  she  was  gone. 

Much  disturbed.  Herder  returned  to  his  own  lodg. 
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ings.  In  vain  he  inquired  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
wUrher  Elise  had  gone ;  he  could  obtain  no  information 
from  any  souree.  He  recollected  having  once  heard  her 
•peak  of  a  journey  to  Vienna;  and  restless,  tmable  to  live 
out  of  her  presence,  he  set  off  for  the  imperial  city,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  her.  Before  he  had  journeyed 
many  miles,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm ;  and 
the  coachman  ipsisted  on  putting  up  for  the  night  at  the 
first  village  tWi^  reached.  Their  hostess,  a  garrulous 
old  woman,  by  way  of  apology  for  indifferent  fare  and 
attendance,  told  shocking  stories  of  the  fevers  prevalent 
in  the  neighborhood.  Herder  paid  little  heed  to  her 
discourse,  only  urging  the  coachman  to  get  him  off  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  morrow.  But  on  the  morrow 
Herder  did  not  make  his  appearance  from  his  chamber ; 
and  when  the  hostess  went  to  wake  him,  she  found  him 
in  a  raging  fever,  and  quite  delirious. 

To  the  sick  man,  fair  forms  seemed  to  flit  round  his 
coach ;  bat  one  was  more  lovely  than  all.  When,  many 
days  after,  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in  a 
strange,  bat  elegantly-furnished  apartment.  A  young 
man  stood  at  his  bed-side,  and  announced  himself  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  and  his  near  kinsman.  It  was 
Eugene  von  Herder,  his  cousin,  who  was  just  man*ied 
and  settled  there ;  his  wife's  was  the  form  which  Herder 
had  fancied  an  angel's  in  his  delirium.  Eugene  had  heard 
that  a  stranger  of  rank  lay  ill  in  a  miserable  inn ;  and 
having  learned,  moreover,  his  name,  had  him  brought  to 
his  hospitable  castle,  where  evcfy  possible  attention  was 
paid  him. 

Eugene  was  silent  respecting  the  disagreement  between 
Herder  and  his  &ther;  but  he  sought,  by  every  delicate 
means  in  his  power,  to  induce  the  youth  to  abandon  his 
idea  of  becoming  an  actor.     The  delirium  of  his  guest 
had  betrayed  all  his  secrets.     Herder  answered  little  to 
his  cousin*8  dissuasions,  but  sank  into  deep  and  silent 
melancholy.     He  was  detained  long  by  weakness  in  the 
bouse  of  Eugene,  and  still  remained  ignorant  of  Elise's 
abode.     The  only  alleviation  to  his  sorrow,  was  the 
presence  of  Amelia,  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  his  host. 
His  eyes  followed  her  involuntarily  when   she  moved 
•boat,  intent  on  household  cares ;  her  cheerfulness,  her 
ckild-Uke  innocence,  her  grace  and  dignity  of  manner, 
and  perfect  ease,  were  a  perpetual  surprise  to  him. 
She  did  not  re««mble  the  actress,  either  in  person  or 
mind;  yet  she  appeared  to  him  beautiful  and  fascinating. 
At  length  he  recovered  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
htm  to  pursne  his  journey.     With  expressions  of  grati- 
tnde  he  parted  from  his  kind  relations ;  and  in  hopes  of 
finding  EKse  returned,  ordered  his  carriage  back  to  the 
city.     Memory  pictured  fair  scenes  as  he  saw  the  weU- 
known  towers,  and  dro%'o  through  the  streets  he  had  so 
often  passed  on  his  way  to  her. 

Taking  time  only  to  change  his  travelling  dress,  he 
hurried  to  her  dwelling.  His  heart  had  not  deceived 
him ;  she  was  there,  for  the  whole  first  story  was  bril- 
fiaatly  illnmiT«>*d.  Herder  ilew  up  the  steps,  and  stop- 
ping the  first  servant  he  met,  sent  him  to  beg  a  moment's 
interview  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  remained  in 
the  hall,  for  he  dared  not  meet  her  in  the  presence  of 
strangers. 


Elise  appeared,  pale,  and  evidently  trembling  with 
apprehension ;  but  her  brow  cleared  when  she  saw  only 
Herder.  The  youth  signed  imploringly  towards  a  dim- 
ly-lighted room  on  the  left  hand ;  she  followed  him  won- 
dering. When  they  entered,  and  he  believed  himself 
safe  firom  observation,  he  sought  no  longer  to  control  his 
emotion.  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  repelled  him,  crying,  "  Herr  von  Herder !  What 
mean  you  ?     What  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  youth.  "  Is  it  thus  I  am 
received  ?  You  leave  the  city  privately,  return  without 
informing  me,  and  treat  me  coldly  when  forgetful  of  your 
caprice,  and  devoted  only  to  you,  I  come  to  welcome  the 
beloved  of  my  heart !" 

"Sir!"  said  Elise,  affecting  composure,  though  she 
was  far  from  feeling  altogether  blameless,  **  you  forget  that 
you  have  no  right  over  me.  If  you  have  deceived  your^ 
self  with  vain  hopes,  it  is  your  fault,  not  mine.  Indeed,  I 
hold  it  very  unkind,  that  you  have  chosen  to  disturb  my 
marriage  day  with  your  ill-timed  visit." 

"  Your  marriage,  Elise  ?  A  masterpiece  of  a  comedy, 
truly  •  You  saw  my  love ;  you  permitted  it ;  you  gave 
me  hope ;  for  your  sake  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  father." 
He  spoke  in  a  voice  of  bitterness  and  passion.  **  And 
with  whom  do  you  now  play  the  lover's  part  ?" 

Edmund,  who  had  noticed  Elise's  sudden  paleness,  and 
her  withdrawal  from  the  company,  and  had  followed  her 
out  of  the  hall,  entered  just  at  this  instant.  He  strode 
across  the  room,  and  said  sternly — 

"  With  what  right,  sir,  do  you  ask  such  questions  ?  I 
am  the  husband  of  this  lady ;  my  name  is  Harriwell." 

Herder  laughed  wildly  and  bitterly.  **  Sir  Harriwell ! 
Yes,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  choose  a  man  of  rank  and 
fortune.     May  you  live  happy  with  this — actress !" 

**  He  is  a  coyish  fool,  who  indulged  himself  in  idle  hopes, 
for  which  I  never  gave  him  ground ;  I  swear  I  did  not!" 
cried  Elise;  and  while  Herder,  dumb  with  grief  and 
indignation,  leaned  against  the  wall,  casting  fierce  looks 
on  Harriwell  and  herself,  she  briefly  related  to  her  hus- 
band all  that  had  passed  during  their  acquaintance. 
Edmund  saw  that  Herder,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
and  vanity,  had  been  most  to  blame  for  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  It  is  not  well,  Elise,"  said  he  in  English  to  his  bride, 
"  your  silence  to  me  of  this  acquaintance ;"  and  turning 
to  Herder,  he  said  in  German  "  you  must  see,  sir,  that  you 
can  have  no  right  over  my  wife ;  that  you  have  deceived 
yourself,  and  mistaken  her  friendship  and  courtesy— -yes, 
abused  it.  You  must  ask  pardon  of  my  wife  for  your 
arrogance  and  violence." 

Herder,  who  had  listened  gloomily,  now  approached 
Elise,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  gracious  lady !  You  have 
much  to  forgive  yourself,  when  you  think  on  my  crushed 
heart!" 

Elise  trembled ;  she  strove  to  command  herself,  but  all 
swam  before  her  sight;  she  heard  nothing  more  that 
passed  between  die  men,  but  sunk  in  a  swoon  upon  the 
divan. 

When  recollection  returned,  she  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
her  own  chamber,  her  maid  sitting  beside  her.     To  the 
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questions  of  her  mistress  the  maid  answered  that  her  lord 
had  locked  himself  up  in  another  apartment.  This 
broug^ht  to  remembrance  the  scene  just  past;  Elise's 
head  throbbed ;  she  felt  herself  unable  to  quit  her  bed, 
and  lay  anxiously  awaiting  the  entrance  of  her  husband. 
Some  tedious  hours  passed  thus;  at  length  she  heard 
under  her  window  the  voice  c£  the  groom,  who  had  sad- 
dled and  bridled  Edmund  ^s  horse. 

Would  he  go  out  without  seeing  her— and  whither? 
With  an  effort  of  despair  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and  went 
towards  the  door ;  her  husband  at  that  moment  came  in, 
and  motioned  the  maid  out  of  the  room.  Elise,  speech- 
less with  apprehension,  clasped  her  hands  and  looked 
imploringly  at  him. 

"  Elise,"  said  he,  gently,  "  I  am  going  out  on  business 
—but  I  pray  you  be  composed;  I  will  soon  return. 
Should  any  thing  prevent  my  return,  open  this  packet. 
Adieu  i"  He  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  hastily 
lefV  the  room ;  Elise  sank  on  her  knees.  Soon  all  was 
still  as  death  in  the  house ;  the  still  kneeling  bride  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  heart.  The  warm  sunset  rays 
streamed  in  at  her  window,  and  sparkled  on  the  rich 
gems  that  decked  her  hair,  and  on  her  gold-embroidered 
robe ;  her  bridal  splendor  seemed  to  mock  her  wo. 

An  hour  of  agony  passed ;  then  her  ear  caught  again 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet ;  the  hall  door  flew  open ; 
some  one  ascended  the  stairs ;  her  husband  entered,  his 
arm  in  a  sling — and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  threw  herself 
on  his  breast. 

Herder  had  been  wounded  severely,  though  not  dan- 
gerously. His  friend  and  second,  William,  did'  all  that 
fnendship  could  suggest.  He  was  soon  sufficiently 
recovered  to  go  out;  but  he  carried  a  wound  in  his 
heart  that  blasted  his  youth.  His  physician  prescribed 
country  air,  and  sick  at  heart,  as  well  as  in  body,  he 
sought  health  once  more  with  his  kinsman,  Eugene. 
He  received  a  friendly  welcome  both  from  Eugene  and 
his  wife,  whose  gentle  cares  could  sometimes  beguile  his 
grief;  nor  was  it  without  an  emotion  of  shame,  and  even 
something  like  regret,  that  he  learned  Amelia's  family 
name,  and  that  she  was  the  bride  once  destined  for  him 
by  his  father.  He  had  spumed  the  alliance  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  woman,  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  selfish  coquette 
— 4br  such,  Elise  now  seemed  to  him.  By  the  interfe- 
rence of  Eugene,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  his  fiuher;  he  returned  to  him;  embraced  a 
diplomatic  profession  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  and 
lived  apart  from  gay  society. 

Sir  Edmund  Hamwcll  and  his  bride  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  Elise  breathed  more  freely.  Lord  Harriwell 
received  his  daughter-in-law  with  parental  affection,  and 
as  Elise  perceived  that  he  admired  only  the  domestic 
virtues  in  women,  she  studied  to  endear  herself  to  him  by 
displaying  the  engaging  qualities  of  a  lovely  wife  and 
daughter.  The  modest  reserve  she  now  cultivated,  tem- 
pered her  natural  vivacity  most  becomingly;  and  her 
many  accomplishments,  now  devoted  to  charm  the  femily 
circle,  rendered  her  the  delight  of  the  worthy  old  man. 
Thus  loved  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble  family, 
Elise  ceased  to  sigh  for  the  amusements  of  a  city  life ; 
without  regret  she  left  London  to  accompany  Lord 


Harriwell  and  her  husband  to  llieir  country-seat.  There 
she  took  chai^  of  the  gardens;  occupied  herael^Mn 
cultivating  flowers  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evenings, 
read  to  her  father-in-law  from  grave  books,  or  played 
and  sang  to  him. 

Lord  Harriwell  rarely  saw  company ;  but  time  never 
passed  heavily  in  his  family,  such  was  the  varie^  of 
occupation  for  its  inmates.  Edmund's  kap  for  his  fair 
and  gifted  wife  daily  increased ;  and  she  nMught  no  mora 
of  the  homage  of  the  multitude,  or  of  the  brilliant  life 
she  led  as  an  actress. 

Thus  passed  three  years  in  uninterrupted  peace ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Lord  Harriwell  expiivd  in  the 
arms  of  his  son.  Elise  joined  in  Edmund's  filial  grief; 
and  it  was  in  her  power  to  console  him.  He  was  now 
the  lord  of  vast  estates ;  and  the  change  in  their  mode  of 
life  soon  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Elise.  Their  house  was  soon  crowded  with  guests, 
for  there  were  times  when  Edmund  felt  that  he  needed 
the  diversion  of  company.  He  still  adored  his  wife; 
I  but  his  ardent  wish  for  offspring  was  ungratified.  Elise 
felt  the  disappointment  fer  more  deeply ;  her  beauty  was 
on  the  decline ;  her  health  feiled,  and  she  began  to  dread 
the  loss  of  her  husband's  affection.  To  keep  this,  she 
tried  new  modes  of  pleasing ;  but  alas !  her  affectation 
of  gaiety  only  tended  to  bring  about  what  she  most 
feared. 

At  this  time,  a  friend  of  Edmund,  who  had  been  long 
in  Italy,  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  his 
young  and  lovely  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  two  lovely 
boys. 

Lord  C.  soon  found  out  his  friend  Harriwell ;  their 
estates  were  contiguous,  so  that  the  frwids  saw  each 
other  daily,  and  Elise  felt  but  the  more  vnhappy  when 
she  saw  Lady  C.  with  her  children,  and  witnessed  the 
attention  they  called  forth  firom  Edmund.  Elise  was 
three  years  her  husband's  senior ;  she  fancied  he  already 
regarded  her  with  indiffei^ence ;  and  chagrin  and  jealousy 
increased  her  indisposition.  The  charming  roundness 
of  her  figure  disappeared;  her  masses  of  darii  hair 
showed,  heightened  by  contrast,  (he  paleness  of  her 
cheeks ;  even  her  accomplishments  ceased  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  her,  as  she  could  no  longer  exhibit  them  to  advan- 
tage. 

Lord  C.'s  eldest  boy  was  Edmund's  darling,  and  he 
often  solicited  permission  from  his  parents^to  keep  his 
young  guest  for  several  days  together.  Lord  Harriwell 
could  not  fiul,  however,  to  observe  Elise's  dblike  to  the 
child,  though  he  could  not  conjecture  the  cause.  The 
self-tormenting  woman  had  conceived  the  idea  that  her 
husband's  fondness  for  the  boy  was  an  evidence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

Thus  passed  some  time ;  at  intervals,  half  maddened 
by  jealousy,  she  would  look  back  mournfully  to  the  time 
when  she  was  alone  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  She  sat 
one  day  in  her  (doeet,  apparently  occupied  in  reading ; 
but  the  angry  flush  upon  her  brow  showed  thai  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

**  No!"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  starting  up,  and  let- 
ting fall  the  book ;  **  I  will  bear  this  no  longer !  I  ttiXL 
return  to  my  native  Germany !" 
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The  door  wm  softfy  opened ;  she  turned  roundi  and 
saw  the  stranger,  whoee  hateful  pretence,  since  her 
departure  from  Germany,  she  hoped  she  bad  escaped  for 
ever* 

Her  lips  parted  with  horror,  but  she  suppressed  the 
shriek  that  sprang  to  them ;  she  became  deadly  pale, 
and  grasped  the  arm  of  the  sofa  for  support. 

'*  I  am  welcome  as  usual,  I  perceive,"  said  the  man 
with  a  grim  snMe.  "  But  have  no  fear.  I  have  been 
seen  by  nobody.     And  I  come  for  the  last  time." 

Elise  breathed  more  freely.  The  man  approached, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone, ''  I  am  gone  this  instant-— so  soon 
as  I  receive — ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds !" 

"  So  rich  a  lady  cannot  feel  the  loss  of  so  trifling  a 
sum;  and  you  have  no  children  on  whom  to  spend 
money.  Give  it  me,  and  to-morrow  I  sail  for  South 
America." 

**  My  whole  store  amounts  only  to  three  thousand 
pounds,"  said  Elise,  trembling  violently.  She  went  to 
the  deskf  took  out  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  and  handed  them 
with  averted  face  to  the  intruder. 

**  'Tis  not  enough,  lady !"  said  the  rapacious  stronger. 
"  If,  in  truth,  you  have  no  more  money,  I  am  reasona- 
ble, and  will  content  myself  with  a  few  valuable  jewels." 

Pale  and  trembling,  EUse  offered  him  a  diamond  ring. 

"Still,  not  enough,"  said  the  cold-blooded  wretch; 
"  bethink  you,  lady,  I  am  a  worker  of  miiucles.  I  can, 
with  a  word,  raise  you  from  the  dead." 

''Take  this,"  said  she,  faintly,  and  handed  him  a  neck- 
lace. 

**  The  jewels  are  pretty,"  said  the  man,  holding  the 
necklace  in  the  sun.  **  Do  not  be  affrighted ;  I  tell  you 
nobody  saw  me.  I  have  just  arrived  in  the  country,  and 
have  luckily  hit  the  moment;  the  servants  are  all  engaged, 
and  Lord  Harriwell  is  with  Lady  C.  Why  do  you  turn 
crimson,  lady?  Men  have  all  their  caprices.  Fare- 
weU." 

He  concealed  the  necklace  and  left  the  apartment 
Elise  sank  terrified  on  her  knees,  muttering, ''  Let  me 
die — ^let  me  die,  rather  than  see  that  wretch  again !" 

Voices  were  now  heard  below ;  she  distinguished  that 
of  her  husband,  then  the  stranger's;  and  both  come 
Bearer.  The  door  flew  open;  Edmund  entered,  drag^ 
giag  in  the  stranger,  while  the  servants  crowded  the 
ante-room. 

**  Here  is  a  villain,"  cried  Lord  Harriwell,  "  who  has 
robbed  you  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner,  and  yet  insists 
upon  it,  that  you  gave  him  the  jewels !" 

Elise  moved  her  blanched  Ups,  but  could  not  speak. 
"  Ah,  pardon  me  for  having  frightened  you  so !"  exclaim- 
ed Edmund. 

"  Speak,  my  lady,  and  vindicate  me,"  said  the  accused. 
"  What!  wiU  you  let  me  be  hanged  for  athief  7' 

"  No,  no !"  gasped  the  miserable  woman.  "No I  I 
gave  him  the  jewels." 

"Ha!  this  necklace,  worn  by  my  honored  mother, 
which  my  &tber  hinnself  clasped  round  your  neck,  Elise  Y" 
And  tunnng  to  the  stranger,  he  said,  "Restore  the 
Jewell ;  if  n^  wife  is  indebted  to  you,  your  daims  shall 


be  satisfied."  He  then  commanded  the  servants  to  con* 
duct  the  culprit  to  another  room,  and  guard  him  closely. 
Elise  wos  now  olone  with  her  husband.  He  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  clouded  brow,  evidently  waiting 
some  explanation  from  her  of  the  strange  scene  that  had 
passed.  A  sudden  revulsion  had  taken  place  in  her 
feelings ;  she  no  longer  trembled,  but  her  composure  was 
the  calm  of  despair. 

She  know  that  all  must  bo  discovered,  and  delayed 
not  to  confess  what  the  stranger,  she  felt  assured,  would 
reveal. 

"  You  are  aware,"  she  said,  after  a  long  and  painful 
pause,  in  reply  to  the  stem  questioning  of  her  husband, 
"  that  I  lost  my  flsither  in  infancy,  and  was  left  in  depen- 
dence on  my  mother,  an  admired  actress.  She  never 
designed  me  for  the  stage,  but  allowed  me  to  visit  the 
theatre,  which  seemed  to  me  a  fairy  world.  My  mother 
encouraged  my  love  of  the  drama,  and  my  dexterous 
imitation  of  clever  actrrases,  but  refused  to  comply  with 
my  earnest  wish,  and  suffer  me  to  devote  myself  to  that 
profession.  Illness  at  length  overtook  her;  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  tho  stage,  and  her  savings  hardly  suf- 
ficed for  our  support.  Wc  received,  however,  unexpcct^ 
ed  aid.     A  rich  noblemon,  who  had  studied  with  my 

uncle,  ond  hoppened  to  be  then  in  K ,  heord  of  our 

distress,  and  in  the  most  generous  and  delicate  manner, 
transmitted  a  considerable  sum,  as  a  loan,  to  my  mother's 
hands.  She  recovered ;  and  when  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  being  grown  to  womanhood,  I  renewed  my  eager 
petition.  She  could  no  longer  oppose  it.  Dowered  with 
youth,  beauty,  and  talent,  I  went  upon  the  stage,  and  was 
soon  tho  darling  of  the  court  and  the  public.  Under  the 
instruction  of  my  mother,  I  daily  acquired  more  skill. 
At  this  period,  Herr  von  Helmhoff,  our  former  benefac- 
tor, came  again  to  K He  visited  us ;  my  mother 

praised  him  warmly  afWr  his  departure,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  attention  he  had  shown  me.  The  hopes  she  built  on 
this  attention  were  not  ill-grounded;  his  visits  became 
frequent,  and  ere  long  he  offered  me  his  hand  and  for- 
tune. My  heart  had  never  been  touched ;  I  became  his 
wife,  and  followed  him,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  to 
Ins  home  in  a  distant  land. 

**  My  mother  lived  but  a  year  with  me,  and  died  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  happy.  I  was  far  from  being  so.  I 
had  never  loved  Helmhoff;  I  regretted  my  former  life ; 
his  grra.t  castle,  with  its  splendid  rooms,  his  stately  park 
and  charming  meadows,  to  which  I  too  might  lay  claim, 
were  worthless  in  my  sight,  compared  to  the  brilliant 
world  upon  the  stage ;  and  I  would  have  given  all  my 
jewels  and  rich  dresses  for  a  garland  of  flowers  and  the 
robe  I  wore  upon  the  mimic  scene.  Often,  in  the  silence 
of  night,  I  wept  over  past  joys,  and  present  solitude ;  for 
Helmhoff,  out  of  jealousy,  excluded  all  society  from  his 
house.  The  only  man  in  the  castle  besides  himself,  was 
an  Italian,  named  Stratti,  who  had  once  saved  his  life  in 
Florence,  and  whom  he  blindly  trusted.  From  the  first 
moment  in  which  I  saw  this  man,  I  conceived  an  aver^ 
sion  for  him,  and  he  seemed  to  return  it  with  secret 
hatred.  He  nourished  the  jealous  suspicions  of  Helm- 
hoff, and  watched  my  every  actum. 

"  About  tins  time  I  received  a  visit  from  my  cousin. 
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Elise  Armand,  a  young  actress.  She  was  delig-hted  with 
the  noble  old  castle,  but  after  a  few  day's  stay  there, 
wished  herself  away :  and  pitied  me  as  a  hopeless  pri- 
soner !" 

Here  Elise  started  up  and  pressed  her  hands  wildly  to 
her  forehead.  Then  coUecting  herself,  she  resumed  her 
story,  shuddering  while  she  spoke. 

*'  Oh,  it  was  terrible !— and  the  gloomy  castle — I  could 
not  bear  it !  I  besought  Helmhoflf  to  take  me  away,  or 
to  let  me  go ;  but  he  only  answered,  '  Ha !  would  you 
kill  me,  Elise  t  I  would  rather  have  you  in  your  coffin, 
than  out  of  my  sight !" 

**  Stratti  saw  and  knew  every  thing ;  and  laid  a  plan 
by  which  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  HelmhoflTs  per- 
sonal property.  Many  months  I  dragged  on  a  miserable 
life ;  at  length  I  fell  ill  of  a  slow  fever.  Stratti  offered 
me  the  means  of  deliverance.  Li  a  moment  of  despera- 
tion I  swallowed  the  liquid  he  had  prepared  for  me,  and 
soon  forgot  my  woes  in  insensibility.  When  recollection 
returned,  I  was  in  a  hovel  many  miles  from  the  castle. 
Helmhoff,  immediately  after  my  supposed  death,  had  set 
forth  on  a  journey,  leaving  the  care  of  my  burial  to 
Stratti,  who  hod  taken  the  opportunity  to  liberate  me. 
The  joy  I  felt  in  recovered  freedom,  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience.  I  had  been  grateful  to  Helmhoff  for  his 
kindness  to  my  mother,  but  I  thought  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  my  life  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  My  cousin 
was  married  and  gone  to  Sweden ;  I  ventured,  after  a 
while,  to  assume  her  name.  Thus  passed  many  years  ] 
I  was  happy,  and  respected,  till  Stratti,  who,  for  a  while, 
had  vanished  from  my  sight,  returned  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  my  future  life. 

"  I  was  separated  from  Helmhoff— <2«ai{  for  him. 
You  loved  me ;  and  to  you,  from  the  hour  I  saw  you,  my 
heart  was  surrendered.  I  was  silent ;  I  became  yours ; 
for  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  confess  my  deceit  to 
you.  Stratti,  too,  promised  eternal  secresy.  Look  in 
my  heart,  Edmund ;  think  of  all  I  have  suffered,  and  be 
just  to  me !" 

Elise  ended  her  confession.  Without  a  word,  or  even 
a  look,  which  might  reveal  the  state  of  his  mind,  Lord 
Haniwell  left  the  apartment.  Her  maid  came  in,  soon 
after,  by  his  orders,  to  assist  her  mistress.  Lord  Harri- 
well  tlien  went  to  the  stranger,  with  whom  he  was  closet- 
ed half  an  hour,  and  soon  after,  the  Italian  was  seen  to 
depart  fix)m  the  castle. 

Elise  passed  the  night  like  a  despairing  criminal. 
What  had  she  to  hope?  Edmund  could  never  again 
trust  her ;  he  might,  indeed  ^  take  measures  to  inform 
Helmhoff  that  she  was  living;  and  that  was  what  she 
dreaded  above  all  things.  She  could  hardly  hope  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  procure  her  legal  divorce  from  her 
first  husband,  and  receive  again  to  his  affection  the  wife 
who  had  deceived  him.  She  feared,  too,  the  scoffs  of  her 
acquaintance;  and  her  lingering  love  and  jealousy  of 
Edmund,  struggling  with  other  feelings,  wrought  up  a 
tempest  in  her  bosom. 

The  next  morning  her  maid  brought  her  a  note  from 
Edmund ;  it  ran  briefly  thus  :-— 

"  Elise  :->I  am  going,  for  a  ftw  daya,  to  London.  I  shall  be 
calm  and  determined  when  you  see  m«  again.    luaoiwcLL." 


Elise  read  the  billet,  then  angrily  tore  it  in  pieees. 
"He  loves  mc  not!"  she  exclaimed;  "he  is  delibersr 
ting  on  means  to  bo  rid  of  me !" 

Pride,  resentment,  jealousy,  stormed  in  lier  breast; 
perhaps  she  nourished,  also,  a  seci^t  hope  that  Edmund, 
when  on  tlie  point  of  losing  her  for  ever,  would  relent 
and  pursue  her.  She  took,  and  speedily  executed,  a 
resolution  which  only  a  spirit  like  hers,  restless,  impa- 
tient of  control,  would  have  adopted. 

When  Lord  Harriwell  returned,  three  days  after,  be 
found  a  letter  from  Elise,  informing  him  of  her  flight  and 
present  place  of  abode ;  and  leaving  it  to  his  choice  to 
follow,  or  resign  her  for  ever.  The  letter  was  singularly 
worded;  it  hod  been  written  imder  violent  agitation. 
Edmund  did  not  hesitate  long.  He  could  not  consent 
to  live  with  a  woman  who  had  not  only  basely  deceived 
him,  but  shown  so  little  regai'd  to  liis  feelings  in  this  last 
step.     He  left  her  to  her  fate. 

Many  months  passed.  Elise  rejected  the  yeariy 
allowance  tendered  her  by  Lord  Honiwell,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  a  city  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where 
she  again  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  Elise  Armand. 
A  brilliant  toilet  supplied  the  vanished  charms  of  youth ; 
and  her  fine  acting  commanded  attention,  though  no 
longer  the  enthusiasm  of  old.  She  went  from  city  to 
city,  and  played  every  where;  but  her  restless  temper 
would  not  suffer  her  to  remain  long  in  one  place.  Thus 
passed  a  year.  The  ravages  time  and  sickness  had  mado 
in  her  fine  person,  were  now  very  evident ;  and  she  went 
to  a  watering-place  for  the  restoration  of  her  health. 

She  was  walking  one  day  in  the  gardens,  wrapped  in 
gloomy  reverie ;  aroused  by  steps  near  her,  she  tunied, 
and  saw  a  pale  young  man  of  about  eight  and  twenty, 
whose  well-known  features  awakened  indescribable  sen- 
salic»s  in  her  breast.  She  saluted  him  courteously ;  he 
I  returned  the  civility,  passed  her,  and  went  into  the  house. 
I  It  H-as  Herder ;  but  she  had  not  been  recognised  !  The 
'  next  day  she  saw  him  again  in  company,  and  chance 
brought  him  so  near,  that  she  could  hoar  every  word  he 
said.  He  was  no  longer  the  hot-headed,  enthusiastic 
youth  whom  she  had  known  of  yore !  but  a  stately,  in- 
tellectual man,  before  whom  she  felt  her  own  insignifi- 
cance. He  was  much  improved  in  personal  appearance ; 
and  a  certain  earnestness  of  expression  imparted  singu> 
lar  interest  to  his  countenance.  His  mind,  too,  had 
ripened ;  ho  had  become  a  gifWd  man ;  what  was  she 
now — the  brilliant  Elise  7 

The  actress  shed  bitter  tears ;  but  with  the  sight  of 
Herder,  long  dormant  feeling,  less  painful,  were  awa- 
kened in  her  heart.  She  learned  that  he  filled  a  high 
public  office;  he  was  the  pride  of  his  father.  She 
learned,  also,  that  he  was  still  unmarried. 

She  felt  assured  that  he  must  recognise  her ;  he  heard 
lier  name  every  day ;  and  it  galled  her  to  think  that  he 
would  not  claim  her  acquaintance.  The  same  cold  cour- 
tesy continued  to  mark  his  demeanor  towards  her. 

One  day  it  was  proposed  to  her  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany whom  she  met  every  day  at  the  hotel,  to  pass  time 
during  the  rainy  weather,  by  studying  and  enacting  some 
dramatic  piece  before  a  select  audience.  Elise  scarce 
concealed  her  joy  at  this  proposition.     "  Romeo  and 
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Juliet,'*  was  the  piece  choseo,  and  as  they  were  in  want 
of  a  Jolieti  they  begged  the  distinguished  actress  to 
undertake  that  part. 

A  burst  of  surprise  and  admiration  from  the  audience, 
welcomed  her  appearance  upon  the  scene,  on  the  ap- 
pointed evenings— once  more  arrayed  in  the  charms  of 
youthful  beauty,  and  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  merit 
as  an  artist.  She  exerted  all  her  powers  to  do  justice  to 
the  part ;  and  once  again  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author. 

Herder  had  taken  his  place  near  the  stage ;  he  could 
not  gaze  on  her  without  interest  and  emotion,  for  he  saw 
the  same  Elise  whom  he  had  once  so  passionately  loved ; 
he  heard  the  same  voice  that  once  thrilled  his  heart. 
Thunders  of  applause  greeted  her  at  the  fell  of  the  cur- 
tain; but  she  saw  only  him  for  whom  she  had  put  forth 
her  powers,  apparently  indifferent  to  all.  Pale  and 
exhausted,  she  was  borne  to  her  apartment.  As  she 
removed  the  felse  bloom  from  her  cheek,  and  threw 
aside  her  jewelled  robe,  and  looking  in  the  mirror  saw 
her  emaciated  face,  stamped  with  premature  age,  her 
disgust  at  life  returned  in  fuU  force.  "Your  time  is 
come  V*  said  a  voice  within  her.  "Away,  then,  and  rid 
yourself  of  maddening  remembrances." 

She  could  no  longer  command  admiration ;  why  should 
she  live?  In  silence  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  her 
mantle  and  quitted  the  house. 

The  next  morning  Herder  went  earlier  than  usual  to 
diink  of  the  waters.  He  walked  along  the  shore ;  but 
suddenly  started,  for  the  waves  threw  a  corpse  at  his 
very  feet.    He  recognised  the  features  of  Elise. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  woman  who  possessed  noble 
gifts  to  win  admiration,  yet  had  so  little  to  make  her 
happy ;  for  she  lacked  Religion,  discipline  of  mind,  and 
a  heart  for  the  joys  of  Home. 


Original. 
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Thou  hast  come  again,  bright  and  beautiful  Spring ; 
thou  bast  come  again.  Thou  hast  come  from  the  land 
of  the  far  south,  where  thou  reignest  in  perpetual  glory. 
Thou  hast  come  to  deliver  Nature  from  her  stem  bon- 
dage, and  wake  her  slumbering  powers  to  life  and  hap- 
piness ;  to  touch  the  landscape  with  thy  soft  pencil,  and 
make  it  as  a  picture  of  Paradise ;  to  breathe  upon  the 
silent  harp  of  earth,  and  send  forth  strains  of  inspiring 
music.  A  wreath  of  flowers  is  upon  thy  brow — garments 
of  loveliness  clothe  thee  a  silver  sceptre  is  in  thy  hand — 
sunshine  brightens  thy  path,  and  thy  step  is  firm  and 
free.  Clouds  hang  their  rich  drapery  over  thee;  day 
and  night  participate  in  thy  pleasures,  and  rejoice  in  thy 
return.  We  welcome  thee.  The  groves  resound  with 
thy  welcome,  and  the  solitary  places  are  glad  because  of 
thee.  Poetry  lays  her  tribute  before  thee ;  incense  rises 
firom  every  hill  and  mountain  to  thy  name,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  to  crown  thee  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sear 


sons. 


Eden  was  thy  first  home.     There,  amid  the  new  beau- 
ties of  creation,  thou  didst  shine  in  splendor.     Earth  had 
then  no  other  sovereign,  but  thou  wert  all  in  all.    The  [ 
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chiy stal  streams  leaped  to  the  music  of  thy  voice ;  the 
flowers  derived  from  thee  their  beauty,  and  the  air  its 
perfume ;  the  bowers  were  adorned  with  thy  gifVs,  and 
every  object  reflected  thy  image.  Sin  disturbed  thee. 
It  robbed  thee  of  thy  honors,  and  darkened  thy  glory. 
Thou  art  no  more  what  thou  wert  then.  Thou  art  now 
but  a  temporary  visitant,  abiding  with  us  for  a  time,  and 
then  departing.  Rivals  dispute  thy  territory  with  thee. 
Songs  cannot  charm  thee  to  remain— prayers  cannot 
keep  thee ;  thou  art  forced  to  leave  us,  and  resign  the 
throne  to  thy  successors. 

Short  as  are  thy  visits,  thoy  are  always  pleasant* 
Melancholy  never  slmdes  thy  brow— sadness  never  gives 
its  mournful  tones  to  thy  voice.  Nature  docs  not  indulge 
in  lamentation  while  thou  art  with  her.  Winter  brings 
sorrow  and  sighing,  but  thou  doth  bring  all  smiles  and 
joy.  Inanimate  creation  testifies  its  love  for  thee,  and 
blesses  thee  as  its  kindest  fiiend.  Man  doth  praise  thee. 
The  husbandman  sees  the  bow  of  promise  bent  o'er  thee, 
and  cheers  his  hoart  with  the  hopes  of  an  abundant  bar* 
vest.  The  invalid  rejoices  in  thy  coming ;  his  languid 
eye  looks  bright,  and  his  feeble  pulses  quicken,  when 
from  his  chambcr^window  he  watches  thy  gentle  progress. 
The  poet  hastens  to  greet  thee ;  it  is  for  thee  that  the 
unearthly  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  his  bosom ;  it 
is  for  thee  that  his  imagination  wanders  in  quest  of  the 
beautiful ;  it  is  for  thee  that  he  invokes  inspiration,  and 
touches  the  silver  strings  of  his  enchanting  lyre.  Do  not 
the  "morning-stars"  still  shout  over  thee  as  they  did  at 
thy  birth  1  Do  they  not,  in  their  distant  stations,  respond 
to  the  voices  that  reach  them  from  earth^the  voices  that 
teU  of  thy  glory  7  As  the  messengers  of  peace  pass  over 
the  land,  have  they  no  eyes  to  read  the  glowing  inscrip- 
tions thou  doth  write  on  Nature's  page,  and  have  Uiey  no 
ears  to  hear  thy  rapturous  melodies  7 

Months  have  fled  since  thy  last  departure,  fair  Spring. 
How  doth  thou  find  us  now  7  As  thou  led  us  7  Ah,  no. 
Changes,  eventful  changes  have  happened  to  us ;  new 
seals  have  been  added  to  the  oft-told  truth,  that  Hfe  is 
uncertain.  We  have  seen  the  lines  that  Hope  drew  along 
our  horizon,  fade  away.  We  have  seen  our  sun  obscured ; 
our  day  has  been  turned  into  night ;  the  garlands  that  our 
hands  made,  have  withered ;  plans  have  been  defeated; 
unexpected  triab  have  visited  us ;  friends  have  forsaken 
us ;  relations  have  died ;  enemies  have  almost  triumphed 
over  us ;  spears  have  pierced  us.  Through  all,  Provi- 
dence has  safely  led  us.  The  storm  has  beat,  and  wildly 
beat,  but  our  rock  has  not  been  moved.  We  have  had  a 
fierce  warfare,  but  our  shield  is  not  broken.  There  was 
a  kind  wing  over  us — there  were  guardian  spirits  around 
us — our  foes  were  restrained— succor  was  ever  at  hand, 
and  hence,  our  feet  have  not  faltered,  and  our  souls  have 
not  been  overwhelmed.  Amid  afflictions,  blessings  have 
crowned  us,  and  therefore,  in  the  night  of  our  sorrow,  the 
voice  of  our  thanksgiving,  like  the  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale, has  ascended  to  Heaven. 

And  what  may  happen  to  us  before  thy  next  return? 
We  cannot  tell — wehaliplly  dare  imagine.  The  future  ft 
yet  unformed;  Providence  must  give  it  a  character. 
How  it  shall  be  'disposed  into  realities — ^whether  it 
shall  be  blessed  tir  wretched-— whether  hope  shall  illu- 
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mine  it,  or  despair  spread  its  thick  curtain  over  it,  we 
know  not.  Thou  hast  to  note  changes  eveiy  season, 
beautiful  Spring,  and  so  it  will  be  at  thy  next  coming. 
We— what  may  we  be— where  may  we  be  ?  We  are 
now  in  full  life  and  bliss,  but  ere  diy  return,  sorrow  may 
come  as  the  midsummer  tempest  comes  to  the  ripe  har- 
vest. Other  friends  may  be  gone  hence  and  we  left  "  to 
finish  our  journey  alone."  Tlie  treasures  of  the  heart 
may  **  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,"  and  the 
bitterness  of  wo  may  be  more  fuUy  tasted.  Or,  perhaps, 
others  may  be  mourning  for  us ;  we  may  be  no  more,  and 
thou  mayest  have  to  pause  at  our  tombs  and  adorn  them 
with  thy  simple  beauties. 

But  should  we  be  separated  fix>m  earth,  we  know,  that 
if  we  are  prepared,  we  shall  dwell  in  "  the  better  land  " 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  "  The  better 
land!"  Call  it  such,  for  it  is  a  land  where  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  perfect  exists,  and  where  Imagination 
will  find  its  most  glowing  pictures  infinitely  surpassed. 
Call  it  such,  for  it  is  so  flBur  above  every  thing  here,  that 
each  one  will  be  compeUed  to  exclaim  as  he  first  beholds 
its  glories,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  of  the 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

*'  There,  everlasting  ■priny  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers ; 
Death,  like  a  narrow  stream,  divides 

This  Heavenly  land  from  oars.'*  l. 
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Tis  almost  night :  near  by  the  silent  shore, 

I  linger  to  behold  rich  sunset  strew 
Its  dazzling  radiance  o'er  the  west,  and  pour 

Its  glory  o'er  the  waves,  till  every  hue 
Spread  there,  as  in  a  mirror,  meets  the  view, 

And  the  calm  waters  seem  "  another  sky," 
Save  that  with  snowy  wing  the  wild  sea-mew 

With  arrowy  speed  doth  o'er  their  surface  fly. 

To  gain  her  airy  home,  amid  rude  cHffs  on  liigh. 

The  lovely  colors  fade :  with  many  a  tear. 

Soft  twilight  gently  weeps  itself  away ; 
While  one  by  one  the  golden  stars  appear. 

Amid  the  azure  sky,  with  timid  ray, 
StUl  kindling  brighter  as  the  shadows  grey 

Of  evening  deepen  silently  the  while. 
With  splendor  purer  than  the  light  of  day. 

Her  melancholy  aspect  they  beguile, 

Gilding  her  pensive  brow  with  a  meek,  chastened  smile. 

Now  memory  goes  back  to  years  long  flown ; 

Their  fairy  joys  come  stealing  o'er  the  mind. 
The  softening  veil  of  distance  o'er  them  thrown, 

The  envious  thorn,  we  now  no  longer  find. 
Which  tkeiif  beneath  the  clustering  leaves  was  shrined 

Even  of  the  loveliest  rose  of  all. 
The  poisonous  weeds,  which  round  them  closely  twined, 

Shading  each  flower,  as  ^dtli  a  gloomy  pall. 

Are  gone — ^the  bloom  and  fragrance  we  alone  recall. 


'Tis  ever  thus :  objects  at  distance  seen, 
Still  wear  a  garb  from  every  blemish  finee. 

Yonder  high  mountain  with  the  sky  serene. 
Communion  seems  to  hold :  we  cannot  see 

Its  cold,  bleak  aspect,  and  the  minstrelsy 
Of  rude,  careering  winds  cannot  be  heard. 

Mingling  in  loud  and  dismal  harmony 
With  scream  of  the  bald  eagle— that  fierce  bird. 
Whose  solitary  nest,  wild,  beetling  crags  engird. 

And  fresh  flowers  cluster  round  our  future  way. 

Hope,  smiling  whispers,  **  Yes,  they'll  soon  be  here. 
Alas!  they're  gone !     Even  like  the  rainbow's  ray. 

Still  mocking  at  a  distance,  they  appear. 
Until  the  heart,  its  freshest  hopes  grown  sere. 

Assumes  the  port  of  haughty,  cold  disdain. 
And  proudly  checking  disappointment's  tear. 

Forbears  to  seek  the  good  it  might  attain. 

And  seems  exultingly  to  woo  and  cherish  pain. 


Original. 
THE    LAKE    AND    THE    RIVER 

BT    HANKAH   F.   GOULD. 

Loifec— River  why  dost  thou  go  by. 

Sounding — ^rushing^-sweeping  1 

River — Lake,  why  dost  thou  ever  lie 
Listless — idle — sleeping  ? 

L — ^Nought  before  my  power  could  stand. 

Should  I  spring  to  motion ! 
R — ^I  go  blessing'  all  the  land 

From  my  source  to  ocean. 

L— I  show  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon 

On  my  breast  untroubled. 
R — ^Ay !  and  wilt  thou  not  as  soon 

Make  the  storm-cloud  doubled  f 

L^River,  River,  go  in  peace ; 

I'll  no  more  reprove  thee ! 
R — Lake,  from  pride  and  envy  cease : 

May  no  earthquake  move  thee! 

L— I,  a  higher  power  obey-^  ^ 

Lying  still,  I'm  doing. 
R — I,  for  no  allurement  stay. 

My  great  end  pursuing. 

L — Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  river  bright ; 

Let  not  eaith  oppose  thee. 
R — Rest  thee.  Lake,  in  all  thy  might. 

Where  thy  hills  enclose  thee. 

L — ^Rivor,  hence  we're  done  with  strife. 

Knowing  each  our  duty. 
R — And  in  loud  or  silent  life. 

Each  may  shine  in  beauty. 

Both — ^While  we  keep  our  places  thus, 
Adam's  sons  and  daughters. 
Ho !  behold  and  learn  of  us, 
Still  and  running  waters  ! 
Newburyportj  Mcu*. 
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Oririnal. 
THE    LADY'S    CHOICE. 

BT  T«B  AVTHOa  OF  **  CROMWKLL,"  "  THE  BBOTHBE8,"  BTa 

The  beautiful  and  placid  Ught  of  a  full  summer's  moon 
was  bathing,  with  that  mis^  and  poetical  illumination  so 
peculiar  to  the  loveliest  of  the  planets,  a  vast  expanse  of 
low  and  marshy  meadow-land,  cut  up  by  many  a  wide 
and  sullen  stream,   meanderii^  with  endless  windings 
through  the  dull  level,  here  spreading  out   into  broad 
stagnant  sheets  of  water,  himdreds  of  acres  in  extent — 
here  soaking  their  way  unseen  and  silent  through  quag- 
mires and  morasses,  to  be  detected  only  by  their  more 
vivid  green  from  the  surrounding  marsh.  Here  and  there, 
through  this  dreary  scene,  long  lines  of  stunted  willows 
might  be  seen  followiag  the  margin  of  some  stream  or 
river,  while,  often,  beds  of  osiers,  stretchin^f  into  intermi- 
nable distance,  varied  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  with- 
out, however,  affording  to  the  tired  eye  any  relief,  or  point 
of  prominence  or  interest  whereon  to  dwell  a  moment, 
after  its  tedious  wanderings  over  the  melancholy  fen. 
Through  this  unpromising  and  cheerless  tract,  and  at  the 
deadest  time  of  night,  a  company  of  persons  were  taking 
their  laborious  way — a  company,   so  singularly  consti- 
tuted, so  ill-matched,  or— to  speak  more  correctly — so 
oddly  contrasted,  that,  in  any  place,  and  at  any  hour, 
diey  would  have  excited  curiosity,  if  not  astonishment, 
in  the  mind  of  any  who  should  meet  them.     There  were, 
in  all,  from  twen^-five  to  thirty  persons ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom,  as  might  be  discovered  fh)m  the  frequent 
flash  and  glitter  of  the  moonbeams  on  their  steel  harness, 
were  more  or  less  completely  armed ;  all  were  on  foot — 
though  several  horses  were  among  them,  cautiously  led 
and  slowly— with  much  reluctance  on  their  part,   dis- 
played in  many  a  tremulous  snort,  as  with  expanded  eye, 
and  nostril  wide,   and  quivering  limbs,   they  eyed  and 
snuffed  the  quaking  surface  of  the  bog,  olong  the  tortuous 
and  narrow  path  which  only  could  bo  trod  in  safety. 
Some  three  or  four  of  these  were  evidently  Normon 
chargers,  not  only  from  their  size  and  breeding,  but  from 
the  fashion  of  their  steel-plated  sclles  and  baxbings, 
while  two  were  delicate  and  slight-limbed  palfreys,  with 
velvet  housings,  and  soft  cushioned  saddles,  such  as  were 
used  by  women.     The  females,  to  whom  these  probably 
belonged,  were  now  borne,  more  securely,  if  less  proudly, 
each  seated  on  a  rude  hand-chair,  carried  by  two  sturdy 
yeomen ;  while,  to  complete  the  singularity  of  the  whole 
group,  a  large  and  splendid  litter,  intended  evidently  to 
be  suspended  from  two  hackneys,  was  now  conveyed  by 
twice  that  number  of  armed  soldiers,  and,  from  the  style 
and  character  of  its  adornments,  it  could  scarce  be  doubted 
that  it  contained  the  person  of  some  noble  Norman  lady. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  plain,  on  the 
first  sight,  that  the  men  who  led  the  steeds,  as  well  as 
tfaoM  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  litter  and  the 
women,  and  the  more  numerous  group  which  led  the  way, 
were  not  of  the  victorious,  but  of  the  vanquished  race. 
Nor,  in  cmth,  would  the  best  Norman  knight,  that  ever 
buckled  spar  or  belted  brand,   have  been  found  at  that 
hour  in  the  district  through  which  those  traveHers  were 
journeying,  to  have  been  made  the  owner  of  the  richest 


fief  in  England :  for,  it  was  in  the  fens  of  Ely,  the  dan- 
gerous and  pathless  bogs  which  lie  between  the  Ouse 
and  None,  that  they  were  toiling  on  their  nightly  road — 
the  only  district  yet  remaining  in  the  power  of  the  per- 
secuted Saxons,  who  had  fled  thither,  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  oppressors,  and  thenoe  marauded  ceaselessly  upon 
the  neighboring  counti^. 

Onward  they  went,  right  onward,  widi  the  direct, 
unhesitating  march  of  men  acquainted  perfectly  with  the 
direction  and  the  difficulties  of  their  route,  and,  at  that 
steady,  though  not  rapid  pace,  which  the  most  surely 
brings  the  traveller  to  his  goal.  The  blind  track,  for  such 
it  was  to  eyes  less  pi'uctised  than  those  ofthe  experienced 
foresters  who  were  now  crossing  it,  wound  sinuously 
through  the  marshes,  ofitendmes  floored  with  trunks  of 
trees,  where  the  soil  would  not  otherwise  have  supported 
half  the  weight  of  the  lightest  human  being — and,  always, 
when  any  stream  or  lake  encountered  it,  carried  directly 
through  it  on  an  artificial  causeway,  solid  and  firmly  laid, 
yet,  in  ail  cases,  lower  by  one  or  two  feet  than  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  waters  which  concealed  it  firom  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  but  those  who  were  acquainted  with  its  mys- 
tery. Many  of  these  they  passed,  with  more  or  less  of 
difficulty  and  of  peril,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
force  the  horses  to  proceed  along  them,  the  sagacious 
animals  knowing,  apparently,  that  the  slightest  false  step 
or  stumble  would  plunge  them  into  certain  and  inevitable 
destruction.  The  moon  was  gradually  sinking  toward 
the  horizon,  and  many  of  the  stars  had  already  set,  when, 
having  traversed  several  miles  of  that  marsh-land,  they 
reached  the  brink  of  a  broad  and  powerful  river,  running, 
or  rather  wheeling  on,  with  a  strong,  though  not  rapid 
current,  full  of  dark  wheels  and  eddies,  between  banks 
elevated,  by  its  own  deposits,  considerably  higher  than 
the  level  ofthe  country  they  had  been  hitherto  engaged 
in  crossing.  Beyond  this  river,  the  land  rose  very 
steeply,  and  was  completely  covered  by  a  thick  growth 
of  alders,  birch,  and  hazel,  with  many  a  forest  tree,  oak, 
ash  and  elm,  towering  in  shadowy  pomp  above  them,  and 
casting  a  dark  mass  of  solid  shadow  over  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  When  they  had  reached  the  verge,  they 
halted,  and  the  commander  of  the  party,  a  tall  and  pow- 
erful figure,  clad  in  a  habergeon  of  steel,  with  a  skull- 
cap of  the  same  metal  on  his  head,  and  a  huge  double- 
bill,  or  gUarmCf  in  his  hand,  recently  stained  with  blood, 
raising  a  bugle,  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  to  his  lips,  blew 
a  peculiar  note,  three  times  repeated,  with  such  a  pause, 
as  might  have  been  sufficient  to  count  ten,  between  each 
call.  Scarce  had  the  last  call  sounded,  before  a  small 
skiff,  pulled  by  two  vigorous  rowers,  shot  out  from  under 
covert  of  the  opposite  bank. 

"  Hereward,"  cried  a  low  and  suppressed  voice— 
"  Hereward,  is  it  thou  ?" 

^^For  England!"  answered  the  deep  sonorous  tones 
of  the  great  Saxon  outlaw. 

"  Engelrich,  it  is  I !  Bestir  thee,  man ;  I  have  a  fair 
charge  with  me !" 

While  he  was  speaking  yet,  the  skiff  struck  the  bank 
at  his  feet,  and,  fastening  it  by  a  chain  to  some  project^ 
ing  roots,  the  rowers  leaped  ashore. 

"  Hail,  Hereward ! — all  hail !"— exclaimed  the  youth 
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he  had  called  Engelrich — grasping  his  hand  with  wann 
affection  as  he  spoke.     "  Again,  I  trow,  victorious  7" 

"Victorious  and  arenged!"  replied  the  Saxon.  "This 
Crus^  blade"— tapping  with  his  fore-finger  the  ensan- 
guined head  of  his  gisarme — "  hath  at  last  drunk  the 
life-blood  of  the  murtherous  Americ !  But,  haste  thee— 
have  these  two  damsels  over  the  Ouse,  as  soon  as  may 
be ;  I  will  induce  their  mistress  to  descend  from  yon  gay 
litter.  We  must  dismantle  it,  I  trow ;  for,  to  transport  it, 
were  beyond  our  means !'' 

He  spoke — and,  turning  instantly  toward  the  litter  ■  by 
which,  throughout  the  toilsome  march,  he  had  continually 
walked,  endeavoring,  by  soothing  words  and  kind  en- 
couragement, to  calm  the  terrors  of  its  lovely  occupant — 
**  Lady,"  he  said,  in  tones  unusually  mild  and  winning, 
''  our  toilsome  journey  is  at  length  concluded — ^we  have 
but  now  to  cross  the  river,  and  you  shall  find  such  shelter, 
not  as  your  rank  or  tenderness  requires,  but  as  my 
poverty  may  lend  you.  A  stout  boat  waits  you,  and 
bold  rowers ;  your  damsels  have  passed  over,  even  now, 
in  safety.  May  it  please  you  to  descend."  And,  with 
a  gentleness  and  delicacy  of  attention,  such  as  that  lovely 
lady  thought  she  had  never  once  received  firom  those,  who 
deemed  themselves  the  mirrors  of  true  courtesy^— 4ier 
princely  countxymen,  he  aided  her  to  quit  the  litter,  sup- 
ported her  down  the  steep  bank,  and  casting  a  rich  cover- 
let of  velvet,  deep-furred  with  minever,  which  he  had 
anatched  finom  her  litter,  over  the  rugged  benches,  seated 
her  carefidly  in  the  stem,  and,  pushing  the  boat  gently 
out— "Give  way,  my  men!"  he  cried— " steady,  and 
strong !  Fear  nothing,  gentle  lady— all  cars  and  honor 
wait  you  I  Now,  Blbert,"  he  continued,  "  strip  all  the 
tapestry  and  velvets  finom  yon  cauch ;  she  will  have  need 
of  them,  I  trow,  in  our  rude  dweUings ;  get  them,  with 
all  tho  spoils  and  armor  we  have  taken,  into  the  skiff 
when  next  she  crosses^break  up  the  wood-work  of  the 
litter,  and  sink  it  in  the  nearest  well-head ;  that  done, 
follow  me,  with  our  comrades.  Ye,  Sexwald,  Alfiic, 
and  Itel,  mount  ye  these  Norman  chai^rs,  and  lead  the 
palfreys  by  the  rein !  Sob !"  he  continued — **  Sob ! 
brave  horse"— as  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  noblest  of 
the  prizes—"  thou  canst  swim  like  a  swan,  I  warrant 
thee !"— and  pressing  his  heels  to  his  side,^  armed  as  he 
was,  he  plunged  into  the  deep  and  sullen  river.  Bravely, 
however,  did  the  good  steed  breast  it— dashing  the  ripples 
vigorously  off  firom  his  broad  breast,  and  stemming  the 
current  with  such  strong  controversy,  that  the  skiff  which 
bore  the  lady  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore  ere  Here- 
ward,  too,  gained  it ;  and,  taking  land  with  a  quick, 
scrambling  effort,  tho  chaiger  bounded  up  the  steep 
acclivity  and  stood  upon  the  summit,  panting  and  snort- 
ing between  fear  ax^l  eagerness,  before  she  had  sur- 
mounted half  the  ascent.  Dismounting,  instantly,  Here- 
ward  joined  the  beauteous  being,  with  whom  he  was  so 
singularly  placed  in  contact. 

"  Lean  on  mine  arm,"  ho  whispered,  in  accents  which 
appeared  to  blend  the  deepest  feeling  with  the  most  per- 
fect veneration—"  Lean  on  mine  arm,  I  pray  you,  gen- 
tle one ;  it  is  an  honest  and  a  stout,  although  a  rough 
arm,  lady !  and,  above  all,  fear  nothing,  nor  doubt  !— 
Hereward  would  not,  for  all  earth  holds  most  rare  and 


coveted,  harm  one  hair  of  those  ravcm  locks,  or  call  up 
one  chaste  blush  upon  those  cheeks  of  snow.  Lean  on 
me,  for  the  way  is  rugged,  and  you  have  suffered  much  of 
fear  and  of  fistigue  this  weaxy  day ;  and  deeds,  not  meet 
for  gentle  eyes,  have  been  done  in  your  sight ;  and  sounds 
of  agony  and  horror  have,  it  must  be,  appalled  your 
gentle  ears.  Yet,  may  the  time  come,  when  yon  shall 
remember  this  day  and  its  terrible  events-'I  do  not  say 
with  pleasure ;  for  that,  I  know,  so  warm  a  heart  and 
kind,  could  never  feci,  even  at  its  worst  foe*s  slaughter- 
but,  without  sorrow,  at  the  least,  and  with  contented 
acquiescence  in  the  effects  they  shall  produce  here- 
after!" 

"  Oh,  no !"  she  answered — '*  I  fear  yon  not,  indeed ; 
and  I  accept  your  courtesy,  frankly,  as  it  is  offered. 
The  brave  are,  for  the  most  part — should  be,  ever — 
genenms  and  gentle !  Weary  I  am,  and  in  some  sort 
disturi)ed  of  mind,  and  shaken,  by  what  I  have  this  day 
gone  through ;  but  I  will  not  dissemble,  nor  ^eign  any 
gtief  for  that  bold  bad  man,  firom  whose  oppression  your 
hand  hath  delivered  me.  Not  less  than  your»,  was  he  my 
foe ;  and,  in  avenging  your  own  private  griefs,  you  have 
delivered  me,  and  I  can  thank  you  for  it  even  now,  as  I 
shall  thank  for  ever  that  great  Being,  by  whose  mysteri- 
ous Will  you  have  been  made  the  instrument  to  work  this 
double  purpose.  You  have,  too,  promised  to  restore 
me  to  my  friends  and  father,  and  I  can  do  no  less  in 
honor  than  rely  on  your  word,  whom  I  know  brave  and 
generous  and  gcnde,  and  whom,  till  I  hnow  otherwise, 
I  will  believe  right  true  and  honorable !" 

During  this  conversation  they  had,  after  threading  a 
dark  belt  of  shrubbery  and  coppice,  reached  a  wide  level 
space,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  solid 
wall,  as  it  were,  of  dark  and  massive  foliage,  and  car- 
peted by  soft  and  mossy  greensward.  A  bright  and  bick- 
ering watch-fire  was  blazing  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
casting  its  changeable  and  fitful  light  over  the  waving 
verdure  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  rude  walls  and  reed- 
thatched  roofs  of  six  or  eight  long,  low-browed  cottages,' 
simply,  but  not  unpicturesquely,  built  of  unbarked  timber, 
with  rustic  porticoes  and  latticed  casements.  A  large 
herd  of  homed  cattle,  under  the  chaige  of  several  senti- 
nels and  a  score  or  two  of  huge  and  wakeful  mastiffs,  of 
the  true  English  breed,  were  lying  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  groups  of  various  numbers,  chewing  the  cud,  or 
dozing  on  the  dewy  grass ;  while  a  laige  party  was  col- 
lected round  the  fire,  some  cooking  the  flesh  of  several 
deer  and  boars,  the  fruit  of  that  day's  chase— some  quaff- 
ing deep  draughts  of  the  potent  ale  or  rich  metheglin, 
which  wore  the  favorite  beverages  of  the  Saxon  race- 
some  furbishing  their  implements  of  hunting,  or  war- 
weapons,  and  some  out-stretched  beside  the  glowing  pilo, 
in  calm  and  profound  slumber. 

"  You  roust  brook  rude  attBndancc  for  so  long  as  yoo 
tarry  here,"  continoed  Hereward,  poinliHg  toward  the 
busy  group ;  "  we  have  no  women  here— no  female  foot 
save  thine,  fair  Alice,  and  thoee  of  thine  hand-maidens, 
hath  ever  printed  this  sequestered  island ;  yet,  mie  heart* 
shall  watch  over  you,  and  strong  hands  guard  you  ;— 
nor  could  you  rest  roore  firee  firom  wroag,  more  tale  firom 
violence  or  insult,  within  the  tower  of  London,  amid  your 
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lordly  countiymen,  than  here,  in  the  last  nutic  fastness 
despair  has  aoughfe  out  for  itself,  as  its  sole  earthly  refuge 
against  tyrannic  peorsacution.  This,  lady,  is  your  dwel- 
hng" — leading  her  to  one,  the  smallest,  but  most  neatly 
finished,  of  the  cottages—''  this  is  your  dwelling,  so  long 
as  yon  shall  tarry  with  the  Saxon-^which  shall  not  be, 
again  I  pledge  my  word  to  you,  for  any  longer  space  than 
will  allow  me  to  consult  for  my  own  safety,  in  restoring 
yoo  to  all  you  bold  most  dear.  Your  maidens  are  within 
already-— the  furniture  of  your  horse-litter,  with  such 
refreshments  and  such  comforts  as  our  humility  may  ofier, 
shall  presently  be  brought  to  you.  Myself,  I  will  sleep 
on  your  threshold-— and,  I  beseech  you,  He  down  to  your 
night's  repose  in  all  security  and  peace,  as  you  shall  rise 
in  honor,  and,  I  trust,  in  health  amended !" 

He  bowed  low,  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  ushered 
her  into  the  low  tenement,  which,  his  own  wonted  dwel- 
ling, he  had  now  set  apart  for  his  fair  captive.  In  a  brief 
space,  the  funnture,  and  the  refreshments  he  had  pro- 
mised, were  conveyed  to  the  lady's  door.  The  rest  of  the 
war>party  came  up  from  the  river,  crowded  around  the 
fire,  partofdc  of  a  brief  and  hearty  meal,  and,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigue  and  exertions  of  the  day,  soon  fell  asleep, 
some  round  the  watch-fire,  others  beneath  the  shelter  of 
tli6ir  rustic  dwellings ;  while  Hereward,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  heavy  watch^^loak,  and  spreading  on  the  earth 
a  few  dressed  deer  skins,  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  hut  he  had  surrmdered  to  Alice  de 
Bottetourt,  and  slept  until  the  dawn  as  sweetly  and  as 
soundly  as  though  he  lay  beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  upon 
abed  of  down. 

The  sun  was  high,  the  following  mom,  ere  any  of  the 
Saxon  soldiery  were  stirring.  Alice  herself  had  risen  from 
her  lowly  couch  refreshed,  and  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  many  a  weaiy  month— relieved,  by  the  death 
of  her  detested  suitor.  Sir  Americ  de  Bottetourt,  who 
hsd,  the  previous  day,  been  stricken  down  by  the  stout 
Saxon,  from  an  eptanglement,  against  which  she  had  long 
deemed  it  hopeless  oven  to  struggle— before  her  captor 
and  deliverer  had  wakened  firom  the  sound  sleep,  which 
followed  on  &tigae,  and  that  exhaustion  of  the  mind 
which  succeeds  ever  to  unnatural  excitement.  The  first 
object,  therefore,  which  met  the  lady's  eye,  was  the  fine 
fimn  and  noble  features  of  her  rescuer,  the  latter  wearing 
an  expression  placid  and  calm  as  the  smile  of  a  sleeping 
infiuit,  as  he  lay,  exposed  to  the  chill  influences  of  the 
night  air,  watching  over  the  safety  of  her  to  whom  he 
had  given  up  his  own  poor  home.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  a  quick  thrill  of  gratitude,  not  all  unmixed  with  a 
yet  warmer  feeling,  should  have  run  through  the  maiden's 
heart ;  and  that,  when  wakening,  his  eye  met  hers,  bend- 
ing with  no  uninterested  glance  over  his  figure— a  deep, 
rich  crimson  flush  should  have  pervaded  brow  and  neck 
and  bosom;  and  that,  alarmed  at  the  intensity  of  her 
own  feelings,  breaking  away  like  a  startled  wood-nymph, 
she  should  have  rushed  back  into  her  cottage  chamber, 
and  fallen  upon  her  couch,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart 
would  break  f  Be  it,  however,  strange  or  not,  such  was 
the  fact;  and  that  one  instant  revealed  their  half  uncon- 
scions  secret  to  two  hearts.  The  romanoe  of  the  lady's 
situatioa  had  awaltfoad  a  wild  interest,  even  before  he 


had  beheld  her,  in  the  brave  Saxon's  bosom ;  and  had, 
perhaps — though,  if  it  were  so,  he  was  quite  self-deceived 
es  to  his  motives — been  one  main  cause  of  his  desperate 
enterprise  against  the  ancient  foeman  of  his  country  and 
his  house.     Her  beauty,  which,  though  avowedly  unri- 
valled, had  yet  surpassed  his  highest  expectadons ;  her 
grace— her  gentleness— and,  above  all,  her  unconcealed 
and  fervent  gratitude  toward  her  deliverer  ■her  femi- 
nine, yet  noble  courage— her  uncomplaining  fortitude 
during  their  night's  march,— had  all  contributed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  heart,  warm,  imaginative,  and 
filled  almost  to  excess  with  many  a  passionate  and  hi^ 
and  noble  sentiment.     It  was  in  vain,  his  reason  whis- 
pered that  such  thoughts  were  madness— it  was  in  vain, 
that  he  resolved  to  shun  her— to  repress  the  rising  love- 
to  conquer  and  crush  down  the  still  increasing  passion. 
Thrown,  by  the  accident  of  their  position,  into  continual 
and  necessaiy  contact,  he  could  not  shun  her ;  nor,  had 
he  wished  to  do  so,  would  Alice  have  permitted  it. 
Afler  that  first  alarm,  she  had,  vdth  wonted  self-delusion, 
brought  herself  to  believe  that  she  felt  no  more  potent 
sentiment  than  gratitude  and  friendship,  toward  one  who 
had  so  deep  claims  on  her— that,  to  be  reserved  or  cold, 
would  be,  in  truth,  to  be  ungracious  and  ungrateful ;  and, 
in  this  confidence,  during  the  month  which  passed  before 
an  opportuni^  occurred  by  which  she  could  be  restored 
to  her  home,  she  had  admitted  him  to  her  society,  so  fer 
as  maidenly  decorum  would  permit.     She  had  received 
his  visits — of  ceremony,  at  the  first,  and  simple  courtesy- 
visits  which  were  on  each  succeeding  day  prolonged,  and 
which  soon  came  to  be  looked  forward  to,  by  dther  party, 
as  to  the  single  houn  which  were  to  lend  their  coloriogf 
to  the  whole  twenty-^our.     She  had  walked  with  him 
through  the  sequestered  woodlands  of  his  fen-g^  island— » 
she  had  hung  on  the  rich  and  fiery  eloquence  with  which 
he  would  at  times  descant  upon  his  country's  wrongs^ 
until  she  felt  sometimes  half  grieved  and  half  ashamed  ta 
think  she  was  of  Norman  blood!     In  short,  her  very 
nature  and  her  soul  were  changed — she  became  gradu^ 
ally  more  and  more  entangled,  tiU,  at  the  last,  she  loved» 
yea,  she  adored  him,  with  all  that  deep,  unfathomable^ 
and  intense  devotion,  of  which  the  heart  of  woman — and 
of  woman  only — is  susceptible.     And  yet  she  knew  it 
not— fond  fool  !^nor  did  the  Saxon,  conscious,  although 
he  was,  of  his  own  all-engroasing  love,  even  suspect  it, 
until  the  fi&tal  morning  came,  when  she  was  to  depart  on 
her  return  to  her  Noiman  home  and  kinsmen.     The  pre^ 
vious  evening,  all  had  been  amnged ;  and  Alice,  though 
she  had  spoken  vrith  all  feeling,  though  she  had  openly 
avowed  her  warm  regard,  and    professed  everlasting 
gratitude,  had    been    all  calmness    and    impassionate 
maiden-like  tranquillity— had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
restored  to  her  parent,  and  had  not  done  so  much  as 
hint  the  least  rehictanoe,  or  regret  at  her  departure. 

The  morning  came.  Hereward  entered,  for  the  last 
time,  the  low  cottage  door,  to  lead  Ibnh  her,  from 
whom  be  now  behoved  he  was  about  to  be  for  ever 
parted,  and,  without  whom,  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  taste  of  happiness ;  and,  as  he  uttered  his  last 
salutation  to  her  he  loved  so  wildly,  although  he  struggled 
manfully  to  crush  aod  quell  his  feelings— yet,  his  voice 
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faltered,  and  his  strong  frame  trembled,  as  with  an  ague 
fit,  and  as  he  thought  to  say  farewell,  his  tongue  clove  to 
his  jaws,  and  the  large  scalding  tears  burst  from  his  manly 
eyes. 

"  No  !  no  !" — she  cried — "  No !  no ! — I  can  not,  and 
I  will  not ! — No !  no  !^-God  brought  us  first  together- 
man  shall  not  part  us  now !  Think  me  not  bold-— not 
unmaidenly— but — Hereward,  Hereward— I  adore  thee ! 
Take  me,  then — take  me,  if  thou  wilt,  to  be  thy  brido^ 
thy  Saxon  bride — through  life,  and  unto  death!— 
Thine-HJiine — I  am  thine,  all,  and  only !  Thy  home 
shall  be  my  home— thy  country,  my  country— and  thy 
God  mine!"  She  fell  upon  his  breast,  her  arms 
entwined  about  his  neck— he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  they  two  were  made  one. 


Original. 
TO    DEATH. 

BT   MARY   ANKK   BROWNE. 

Conqueror,  and  fiend  and  foe ! 
Thou  who  hast  ruled  the  world,  since  that  dread  hour, 
When  on  the  eordi  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 

Came,  linked  with  sin  and  woe : 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose, 
Or  fling  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path, 
Who  rid'st  the  tempest  cloud  in  fiery  wrath, 

Or  com'st  liko  twilight's  close, 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me, 
Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime ; 
Oh !  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time — 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  7 

Shall  friends  stand  weeping  by  1 
Shall  a  soft  sleep  my  eye-lids  gently  press, 
And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terrorless. 

Pass  on  a  gentle  sigh  7 

Or  shall  the  anguished  sob, 
And  thrilling  pang,  my  failing  brow  convulse  Y 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 

In  struggling  weakness  throb  ? 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  this. 
Shall  I  lie  down  in  lonefiness  to  die  7 
No  anxious  friend,  no  kind  and  pitying  eye, 

To  see  these  agonies  7 

Shall  mine  own  land  receive 
The  wreck  of  this  poor  frame,  and  o'er  my  tomb, 
My  country's  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

And  her  green  sod  upheave  7 

Or,  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  southern  climes  look  down  upon  my  grave  7 
Shall  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave. 

Where  at  the  last  I  lie  7 

Or,  wilt  thou  come,  oh,  death ! 
In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace, 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  no  place 

But  on  the  wild  wind's  breath  7 


Or  on  the  stormy  sea, 
Down  midst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Shall  the  cold  sea-flowers  bloom  and  watch  my  sleep- 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  7 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow. 
And  cast  iu  film  upon  my  sunken  eye  7 
Nay,  didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully  7 

Death !  art  thou  near  me  now  7 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  this  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  how  soon  these  sentient  moving  limbs 

An  early  grave  may  fill ! 

Yet,  come  thou  when  thou  may'st. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me,  save  by  His  command. 
Who  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  wild  sea's  tameless  waste. 

With  one  thou  once  didst  meet. 
Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confei* : 
What  art  thou  now  7     A  conquered  conqueror — 

Thy  victory  was  defeat. 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 
I  fear  thee  not!     I  will  not  dread  thy  power ! 
He  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour, 

Where'er  I  meet  vnth  thee ! 

Liverpoolf  England^  1839. 
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"  Rememlker  iae."~M8.  lettbk. 

BiDST  thou  tlutt  I  remember !     Yet 

Thou  knowcst  not  my  soul. 
If  thus  thou  decmstitcan  forget 

What  keeps  it  in  control. 
I  cannot,  Love,  remember !     How — 

How  can  such  tribute  be, 
Since  when  we  wed  my  true  heart's  vow 

Swore  aye  to  cherish  thee. 

If  ere  thine  image  leave  my  breast, 

Remember  thee  I  may ; 
But  if,  as  now,  it  here  may  rest, 

And  love  know  no  allay, 
I  never  can  remember !     No— 

No  other  form  shall  spring, 
To  make  remembrance  of  thee  flow— 

A  proof  of  wandering ! 

O,  never  call  on  Memory, 

If  Love  can  reign  alone ; 
When  two  hearts  wed,  a  uni^. 

They  both  should  share  one  throne. 
And  never  know  remembrance— till— 

Till  Death  shall  part  them  twain : 
Then  Memory  the  seat  may  fill. 

Where  Lore  was  wont  to  reign. 
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Or  iffiDal. 
ANGLING; 

OR,  TBS   8TORT   OF  A   COURTRT   GIRL.* 
BT   MRS.  8KBA   SMITH. 

The  summer  passed  away,  and  the  glorious  autumn 
with  its  rich,  sad  livexy,  had  deepened  into  winter. 
Jane  thought  time  had  never  passed  so  slowly,  but  she 
soon  discovered,  that  to  be  happy,  was  to  be  employed, 
and  she  busied  herself  about  the  afiairs  of  the  little  house- 
hold with  great  diligence ;  and  redoubled  her  attentions 
to  her  sickly,  fistful  relative,  whose  demands  seemed 
always  to  grow  with  indulgence.  Jane  never  complained 
—never  moved  as  if  weary,  and  the  neighbors  wondered 
at  the  patience  and  vigilance  of  the  good  girL 

At  length,  as  the  spring,  with  its  buds  and  blosf  oras 
appeared,  the  labors  of  Jane  for  her  grandparent,  closed. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  grave-yard  close  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  where  reposed  the  companions  of 
her  earlier  days,  each  with  a  stone  of  slate,  ornamented 
with  a  death's  head  and  other  devices,  and  bearing  the 
name  and  age. 

She  had  be«i  the  only  friend  of  the  orphan-girl,  and 
now  she  felt  utterly  desolate  and  alone.  Time  hung 
hea\7  upon  her,  and  the  little  low  house  was  now  closed 
and  abandoned.  The  grounds  were  appropriated  by 
an  uncle  of  Jane's,  who  took  her  into  his  house  for  a 
few  days  with  a  cold  ungracious  air,  and  then  told  her 
roughly  she  must  go  out  to  service.  Jane  might  have 
taken  a  school,  but  this  same  uncle  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  careful  to  secure  the  situation  for  his  own 
daughter. 

Jane  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion as  domestic  in  a  place  where  every  family  did  its 
own  work,  and  so  one  morning  when  a  neighbor  was 
ready  to  go  to  Portland  with  a  load  of  marketing,  she 
appeared  with  a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  her  little  all  in 
this  world,  and  begged  a  ride  down  in  his  wagon.  The 
good-natured  farmer  not  only  carried  her  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, but  furnished  her  a  lunch  from  lus  own  box  of 
"dough-nuts"  and  cheese,  and  even  purchased  her  a 
tumbler  of  cider  at  one  of  the  little  taverns  at  which  he 
stopped  to  water  his  horses. 

Portland  was  much  lai'ger  than  Jane  had  expected  to 
find  it ;  she  had  read  it  contained  fifteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, but  she  had  formed  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  how 
many  houses  it  would  take  to  hold  so  many  people.  She 
was  bewildered,  too,  at  the  noise  and  tumult  in  the  streets, 
and  wondered  how  they  could  ever  sell  so  many  goods  as 
she  saw  piled  in  the  long  ranges  of  shops. 

She  inquured  of  a  great  many,  who  seemed  never  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  woman  as  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Lis- 
com.  She  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  her,  but  she 
certainly  didn't  live  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  as  she 
had  expected ;  for  her  impressions  of  Mrs.  Liscom  were 
those  she  had  formed  of  her  when  quite  a  child,  upon  a 
visit  of  her  cousin's  in  the  country.  She  recollected  her 
as  very  independent,  and  important  in  her  manners,  and 
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had  therefore  concluded  she  must  be  a  lady  of  some 
consequence  in  Portland.  She  was  dressed  at  that  time, 
in  a  lilac-colored  canton-crape  dress,  which  was  then 
considered  a  great  piece  of  elegance— a  large  white 
cape,  and  a  great  many  bows  of  light  ribbon  upon  her 
head. 

Her  cousin  looked  a  great  deal  older  than  she  had 
expected,  and  not  half  as  genteel.  She  wak  brown  and 
lai^,  and  had  a  whole  house  full  of  noisy,  quarrekome 
children,  which  she  ruled  with  the  opposite  of  the  law  of 
love.  Her  husband.  Captain  Liscom,  part  owner,  and 
commander  of  the  schooner  Nancy,  appeared  much  more 
submissive  than  any  of  the  children. 

"So  you've  come  a  cous'ning,"  said  Mrs.  Liscom, 
"and  want  to  stay  till  you  can  get  a  place  to  hire  out. 
Now,  my  house  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  stick ;  the  chil- 
dren sleep  four  in  a  bed ;  you  might  have  to  stay  here  a 
month,  and  then  not  get  a  place,  girls  is  so  plenty,  and 
wages  so  low." 

Jane's  lip  quivered,  but  she  doxed  not  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  rU  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  Captain,  coming  in 
to  the  relief  of  both  parties,  ^*  galls  is  very  scare  in  New 
York,  m  teU  you  what,  you'd  better  go  there,  Jane, 
rn  give  you  your  passage  for  nothing,  for't'll  come 
upon  the  owners,  (tipping  a  wink  to  his  wife,)  and 
you  can  stay  on  board  till  you  get  a  place." 

"That's  the  best  thing  you  ever  said,  John;  you'd 
better  go,  Jane ;  the  schooner'li  sail  to-morrow  ;  you'd 
better  go\  'twill  be  the  making  of  you." 

Jane's  face  brightened  with  one  of  its  former  smiles, 
and  she  assented  at  once.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
and  fancy  had  presented  a  beautiful,  but  shadowy  picture, 
in  which  George  Lewis,  her  adopted  brother,  certainly 
stood  in  bold  relief  upon  the  fore-ground. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  selfish  indifierence  of  those 
who  thus  launched  an  orphan  child  upon  the  great  world 
to  encounter  its  perils  and  temptations  alone ;  enough 
for  us  that  it  was  done. 

The  passage  was  short  and  pleasant,  and  Jane,  with 
youthful  spirits  and  fine  health,  enjoyed  every  nu»ment  of 
it.  Captain  Liscom,  away  from  his  better  half,  was 
really  a  smart  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  proved  himself 
attentive  to  the  comfort  of  his  young  passenger.  When 
she  left  the  schooner  in  search  of  a  place,  he  actually  put 
a  fifty  cent  piece  into  her  hand,  that  slio  might  purchaso 
a  "  mouthful "  in  case  she  grew  faint.  He  went  as  far  as 
Broadway  with  her,  and  Jane  thought  she  could  remem- 
ber the  streets,  and  find  her  way  back  to  the  vessel. 

Until  she  reached  Broadway,  Jane  had  not  realized 
that  New  York  was  any  larger  than  Portland ;  but  this 
brood,  interminable  street,  with  its  jostiing  population-— 
its  Babel  of  sounds,  its  onmibusses,  and  veliides  of  every 
description,  superadded  to  the  cries  of  cartmen,  and  all 
kinds  of  venders,  produced  a  confusion  of  sights  and 
sounds  that  struck  a  dread  almost  amounting  to  tenor, 
into  the  heart  of  the  lono  giri.  She  felt  doubly  desolate 
amidst  this  wilderness  of  human  beings,  all  strange  and 
unsympathizing  with  herself,  and  jostling  rudely  by  her, 
or  staring  familiarly  into  her  anxious  (ace. 
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It  was  long  before  she  ooold  summon  resolution  to 
•soend  the  steps  of  one  of  the  fine-looking  houses  to  tell 
her  errand.  There  was  no  knocker,  and  she  nearly 
bruised  the  skin  firom  her  fingers  in  trying  to  make  them 
hear  from  the  inside.  "  Pull  the  belli  gall,"  said  a 
rough  voice,  but  Jane  didn't  know  he  spoke  to  her. 
'*  Why  don't  you  pull  the  beU  V*  said  another  passer  by. 
A  new  thought  struck  our  heroine ;  she  stepped  back 
and  looked  all  about  the  house,  but  no  bell  was  visible. 
She  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  a  ijuiet-look- 
ing  lad,  with  books  under  his  arm,  observing  her  dilemma, 
ran  up  the  steps  and  gave  a  small  knob  a  short  pull, 
saying,  "  That  is  the  way.  Miss." 

A  slatternly  Irish  girl  soon  made  her  appearance,  and 
to  Jane's  inquiring,  answered,  "  No,  indade,"  and  in- 
stantly closed  the  door. 

Jane  recollected  next  time  to  pull  the  bell  instead  of 
using  her  knuckles,  and  also  to  inquire  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  as  she  had  been  directed  by  Captain  Liscom, 
"  or,"  as  he  said,  "  the  servants  would  send  her  away 
without  informing  their  mistress,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  own  places." 

She  was  ushered  into  a  large,  elegantly-furnished  room, 
so  entirely  difierent  from  any  she  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  she  was  quite  bewildered.  To  add  to  her  embarass- 
ment,  the  lady  in  whose  presence  she  stood  was  certainly 
handsome,  but  tall  and  stem.  A  fashionably-dressed 
young  lady  sat  with  unsuppressed  tittering  upon  the  sofa. 

"  What  do  you  want,  child,"  asked  the  stem-looking 

lady. 

Jane's  mouth  was  so  dxy,  that  she  tried  two  or  three 
times  before  she  could  bring  out  a  word,  and  then  she 
could  scarce  speak  above  a  whisper. 
'*  You  are  too  mealy-mouthed  by  a  great  deal." 
Jane  felt  as  if  she  should  suffocate,  and  dropped  un- 
bidden upon  a  chair.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a  voice 
in  the  hall  giving  some  trifling  orders,  and,  as  the  poor 
girl  recognized  its  familiar  tones,  she  staxted  from  her 
chair  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

The  lady  rang  the  bell  violently.  "  I  see  how  it  is,  I 
see  how  it  is ;  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence,  really ;"  and 
before  Jane  could  understand  what  it  all  meant,  a  pert- 
looking  serving-man  was  leading  her  to  the  door,  and 
turned  her  into  the  street. 

Jane  was  faint  and  tired,  and  too  much  stupified  to 
feci  the  indigm^ ;  she  was  growing  weary  of  life,  for  all 
the  bright  visions  of  other  times  were  fading  from  her 
fancy,  and  existence  began  to  look  like  a  dull,  dreary 
blank.  So  strongly  did  the  sense  of  her  friendlessness 
and  poverty  press  upon  her,  and  contrast  with  the  afflu- 
ence of  George  Lewis,  that  a  strange  bitterness  of  feeling 
came  to  her  heart  as  she  remembered  the  ewnest  appeal 
of  George  that,  when  she  should  know  more  of  the  wOrld, 
she  would  forgive  him — that  she  woold  think  of  him  as  a 
brother. 

Then  she  remembered  how  happy  she  had  been  until 
she  saw  hint — how  beautiful  the  whole  world  had  looked 
to  her,  and  thought  of  her  present  misery,  and  the  tear 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  brought  back  again  the  gentieness 
of  her  heart,  and  a  full  foi^veness  for  George  Lewis. 

While  these  feelings  passed  over  her,  she  had  saun- 


tered along,  unknowing  which  way  she  went,  when  she 
felt  a  hand  laid  lighdy  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear,"  asked  a  fat,  coarse  wo- 
man. Jane's  heart  was  touched  by  the  unwonted  tone 
of  kindness,  and  her  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever. 

"  I  was  thinking  how  lonely  I  am  here  in  this  great 
place  without  a  single  friend." 

"  Poor  child,  you  look  ill,  and  sad  enough ;  go  with 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  till  you  find  a  better." 

The  old  woman  began  to  look  quite  agreeable  to  the 
friendless  giri,  and  she  followed  her  into  a  large,  fine- 
looking  house,  with  her  heart  brim  full  of  gratitude. 
She  partook  of  some  refireshments,  the  old  lady  being  all 
the  time  jnrofuse  in  her  expressions  o£  attachment,  and 
praises  of  her  beauty,  etc.  Then  Jane  was  shown  into  a 
handsome  room  where  a  giri  arranged  her  hair,  and  pre- 
sented her  an  eleganUy-wrought  pocket-handkerchief, 
with  lace  quilled  upon  the  edge,  and  looking,  as  Jane 
thought,  altogether  too  fine  for  use ;  indeed,  she  thought 
it  designed  for  her  neck  till  informed  to  the  contrary ; 
and  the  girl  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  with  merri- 
ment, the  mistake  was  so  odd  and  unaccountable.  She 
mi^t  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Dodger,  in 
Oliver  Twist,  "  My  eyes,  how  green." 

She  was  left  alone  when  all  was  arranged,  to  rest 
awhile  upon  the  sofa ;  and  this  sudden  turn  of  good  for- 
tune, this  unexpected  kindness  from  a  stranger,  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  called  forth  a  low,  fervent  prayer 
for  blessings  upon  the  household.  Her  thoughts  grew 
indistinct,  and  the  fatigued  girl  forgot  all  anxieties  in  a 
sound  sleep. 

When  she  awoke,  the  room  was  lighted  for  the  evening, 
and  she  found  some  kind  hand  had  placed  the  cushions 
beneath  her  head,  and  spread  a  rich  shawl  over  her  feet. 
She  started  at  observing  a  gentieman  reading  by  the 
table.  He  approached  her,  and  made  some  inquiries  as 
to  her  health,  at  the  same  time  he  parted  the  curis 
familiarly  from  her  forehead. 

Jane  was  a  litde  starded,  and  yet,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  honest  frankness  about  him,  that  won  upon 
her  confidence.  She  supposed,  too,  tiiat  he  might  be  the 
son  of  her  benefactress,  and  wished  to  treat  her  as  a 
sister. 

"  Have  you  slept  weU,  my  pretty  girl,"  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

Jane  shrank  from  him  with  real  apprehension,  and 
her  fine  brow  contracted  with  anxiety. 

**  Don't  call  me  so,  sir ;  don't  say  any  thing  to  turn 
the  head  of  a  poor  girl,  any  more  than  you  would  have  it 
said  to  a  sister." 

The  stranger  eyed  her  a  moment  with  surprise,  but 
Jane's  innocent  face  could  not  well  be  misconstrued. 
"  No,  hang  me  if  I  will,"  ho  replied,  at  the  same  time 
rising,  and  turning  the  key  of  the  door.  Then  observing 
that  Jane  had  turned  pale  and  trembled,  he  continued— 
"  Now  don't  be  scared,  child,  I  wouldn't  harm  a  hair  of 
your  head.  I  only  want  to  keep  all  out.  Do  you  know 
where  you  are  t" 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  have 
promised  to  befriend  me." 

"  Yes,  as  the  wolf  befriends  the  lamb,  or  the  cat  the 
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moose."  He  whuperad  lomedring  which 
Jane  certainly  didn't  undentand,  hot  which  convinced 
her  she  rniutn't  stay  where  she  waa. 

"WhatshaUIdoT     Where  thaU  I  go r 

**  You  must  go  with  me/*  said  the  stranger  after  mar 
king  some  inquiries  as  to  har  history. 

Jane  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  read  his  face 
for  an  instant.  It  certainly  was  one  to  be  trusted.  She 
then  laid  her  hand  in  his,  saying,  "  I  will  go  with  you, 
for  I  know  yon  haven't  die  heart  to  wrmg  a  desolate 
giri." 

"  No,  hang  me  if  I  have.  You'll  make  a  better  man 
of  me,  Jane ;  your  innocent  ways  wiU  go  farther  to  reform 
me  than  a  hundred  sermons." 

He  took  up  the  rich  shawl,  and  was  about  to  throw  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  Jane. 

*'  No,"  she  replied,  "  that  is  not  mine,  or  this  hand- 
Icercfaief,  eidier." 

**  Never  mind,  it's  only  spoiling  the  Egyptians." 

**  It  wouldn't  be  right,"  said  Jane,  fiimly,  and  she  put 
on  her  little  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her 
protector.  He  opened  the  doors  gently,  and  they  were 
soon  under  the  glare  of  the  street  lamps. 

"John  Liscom— sclKXHier  Nancy  —  Fulton  wharf," 
said  the  stranger  to  himself.  "  I  know  him  for  an  hen- 
pecked land-lubber  as  he  is,  to  send  you  out  alone  in  a 
place  like  this.  I'll  blow  him  up  for  it ;"  and  vrith  this 
amiable  resolution  he  took  a  carriage  with  orders  to 
drive  to  the  wharf. 

Captain  Liscom  had  begun  to  marvel  what  had  become 
of  Jane,  but  his  benevolent  sympathies  were  far  from 
being  energetic,  and  perhaps  ho  mi^t  havo  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  find  a  place  without  farther 
trouble  to  himself;  if  so,  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  stranger  looked  sternly  at  the  captain  as  he  com- 
posedly smoked  his  cigar  in  the  little  dingy-kx^dng 
cabin. 

"  A  precious  rascal  you  are,  to  send  a  child  like  this, 
backing  and  filling  in  this  great  city,  in  search  of  a  place ! 
ITt  hadn't  been  for  me,  you'd  never  laid  hand  on  her 
again." 

Liscom  tried  toejiplain,  and  so  did  Jane,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  of  apology.  He  used  a  reasonable 
number  of  nautical  anathemas  which  the  reader  will 
doubtless  spare  the  repetiti<m,  and  wound  up  by  teUing 
him  he  was  "  worse  than  a  heathen,  or  an  infidel." 

He  took  a  bill  from  his  pocket4xM>k,  and  presenting 
it  to  Jane,  said,  "  Now,  Jane,  will  you  not  give  me  one 
kiss  to  pay  for  what  I  have  dome  for  you  7" 

Jane  laid  her  hand  and  the  bill  upon  the.broad  palm 
of  the  sailor,  while  her  look  spoke  volumes  of  gratitude, 
and  maidenly  dignity. 

**  You  are  right,  girl,  right.  I  would  have  my  sister 
do  just  so ;"  and  he  drew  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyei\ 
**  but  you  must  take  the  bill — you — " 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  need  it.  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
yoUy  sir,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  every  day,  and  twice  a 
day,  I  shall  jnray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  you ;  and 
if  we  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  we  shall  meet  in 
Heaven." 
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Jane  said  all  this  with  real  padios  of  manner,  the 
tears  springing  to  her  fine  eyes. 

''  If  I  ever  get  there,  Jane,  it  vrill  be  through  your 
prayers  then,  for  I  have  been  wicked  enough.  Hang 
me,  you  make  me  cry  just  as  my  poor  mother  used  to, 
when  she  told  me  all  about  Heaven,  and  the  judgmentf 
and  such  things.  She  died  a  long  time  ago,  and  I've 
had  ndbody  to  pray  for  me  since." 

"  I  will  always,"  said  Jane,  eaniestiy* 

The  stranger  took  asmallpinin  the  form  of  an  anchor 
from  his  bosom,  and  presented  it  to  Jane,  saying,  *'  Yon 
must  take  this,  Jane,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake ;  and  now 
give  me  one  curl  from  your  head,  Jane,  and  when  I  look 
upon  it,  I  shall  think  of  you,  and  think  I  have  done  one 
good  thing  in  my  life,  and  that  you  may  be  praying  for 
me,  and  it  may  be,  Jane,  I  shall  pray  for  myself." 

Jane  did  as  she  was  desired,  hardly  able  to  see  through 
her  tears,  and  as  the  kind  sailor  departed,  he  mutterMl 
something  about  his  eyes  and  the  fog. 

After  this,  Liscom  went  out  with  Jane  two  or  three 
times,  but  they  had  no  references,  and  the  girl  was  alto- 
gether too  pretty  to  escape  suspicion.  He  was  ready  for 
his  return  voyage,  and  yet  Jane  was  unprovided  with  a 
place.  What  could  he  do  f  He  knew  better  than  to 
carry  her  home  again  to  his  wife,  besides,  he  could  not 
think  of  giving  her  another  passage ;  he  had  done  all  that 
duty  could  require,  and  really  wished  the  giri  off  his 
bands  one  way  or  another;  Ins  sympathies,  too,  had 
greatly  declined  from  the  time  that  she  refosed  to  take 
the  money  proflfered  by  the  stranger.  He  could  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  she  should  decline  it.  The  schooner 
was  now  entirely  ready  for  sea,  and  he  told  Jane  she  had 
better  try  once  more,  and  if  she  didn't  get  a  place  "  the 
deuce  must  be  in  it." 

Jane  had  made  applications  for  the  sttnation  of  teacher, 
seamstress  or  domestic,  but  without  success.  The  weather 
was  growing  warm,  and  she  went  firom  street  to  street 
making  applications  and  receiving  rebufis,  till  nearly 
exhausted,  and  feeling  all  the  time  Eke  a  guilty  dnng,  so 
many  significant  glances  had  been  exchanged,  and  so 
many  cruel  observationa  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
poor  giri. 

She  wandered  on  till  the  buildings  grew  thin  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  bright  Hudson  might  be  seen  sparkling  in 
the  sun-light.  Then  came  the  thoughts  of  home,  and 
the  beautiful  Sebago.  She  wondered  at  her  own  wild 
project  in  seeking  a  home  in  the  nudst  of  strangers,  but 
tears  vrere  useless  now,  and  she  summoned  all  her  energy 
to  bear  the  load  of  misery  that  began  to  press  upon  her 
heart. 

She  ascended  the  steps  of  a  stern-looking  brick  boose 
in  Greenwich  street.  The  door  was  i^ned  by  a  vulgai^ 
loddng  man,  with  a  blear  eye,  a  red  fooe,  and  very  nar- 
row forehead.  She  vras  certain  he  must  be  a  servant,  and 
a  drinking  one,  too.  To  her  request  that  she  might  see 
the  lady  of  the  house,  he  answered,  "  Yes,"  gmlfly,  but 
without  stirring  to  let  her  pase. 

Jane  glanced  into  the  hall,  and  saw  a  stout,  red-^ed 
vromaa  peering  out,  curious  to  know  who  was  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,"  said  the  man,  stef>ping  beck  abit,  and  the 
vroman  retreated  into  a  room  at  ine  end  of  the  hau* 
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Jano  took  the  same  directioii,  and  told  her  errand  to  the 
stout  woman,  looking  into  her  &oe,  thia  she  might  escape 
the  stare  of  the  man,  who  had  followed  her  in. 

'*  Where  are  your  refierences  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any.  I  didn't  know  it  would  be  necessary 
till  I  came  to  this  place." 

"  No  references !  where  can  you  have  lived  then  t" 

"  Nowhere  in  New  Yoik.     I  came  from  Maine." 

**  What  is  your  name  ?" 

Jane,  timid  and  child  as  she  was,  felt  they  had  no 
right  to  question  her  in  this  cold,  heartless  manner,  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  said— 

"  You  haven't  said,  as  yet,  ma'am,  that  you  wish  to 
hire  a  girl." 

**  We  don't  want  one  without  name  or  reference,"  said 
the  man,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  vastly. 

Jane  spoke  with  real  dignity ;  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  your 
city,  with  no  one  to  explain  your  customs.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  troubled  you."  She  was  moving  to  the  door  when 
the  man  planted  himself  before  her. 

"  So»  then,  you're  ashamed  to  tell  your  name,  miss  7" 

Jane's  cheek  glowed  with  indignation.  "  No,  sir,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  my  name,  but  if  you  dcw't  wiih 
to  employ  me,  I  don*t  know  what  is  your  right  to  ask  it." 

"  I'U  tell  you  what  it  is,  miss,  this  coming  for  a  place 
without  references,  and  without  name,  is  very  suspicious- 
looking  business.  I'll  tell  you  what,  we  might  take  a 
common  girl  of  the  town  into  our  house  in  that  way." 

Jane  colored  deeper  than  ever,  and  moved  to  the  door. 
"  There,  miss,  I've  told  you  what— you  see  how  it  is." 
He  laughed  derisively,  and  left  the  room. 

Jane  glanced  at  the  wife  of  such  a  brute,  and  thought 
she  could  detect  a  shade  of  compassion  even  upon  her 
senseless  face. 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  you  will  tliink  better  than  that  of  one  of 
your  own  sex,  I  know  you  wiU»  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  here  without  fncnds  to  advise  me,  but  it  is  too  late 
to  repent  now.  My  name  is  Jane  Bryant ;  I  should  have 
told  it,  only  I  thought  you  had  no  right  to  question  me, 
unless  yon  wished  to  employ  me." 

''  No,  I  am  in  no  want  of  a  servant,  and  you  will  hardly 
procure  a  situation  here,  unless  you  have  references." 

It  was  now  neariy  night ;  the  street  lamps  were  being 
lighted,  and  the  giri  felt  doubly  desolate  as  she  met  group 
after  group  of  young  girls  with  gay  feces  and  merry  tones, 
returning  to  cheerftil  homes  and  loving  friends.  She 
longed  for  a  companion  even  in  misery.  She  saw  a 
child  of  peihapa  ten  years,  weeping  upon  the  steps  of  a 
house  in  a  miserable-looking  neighborhood.  Jane  in- 
stinctively drew  towards  her.  The  child  viriped  its  eyes 
with  a  ragged  apron,  and  glanced  with  a  shy  look  at  the 
young  stranger ;  but  it  read  sympathy  and  kindness  in 
the  sweet  face,  and  a  warrant  for  more  tears;  so  the  two 
girls  wept  together,  companions  in  sorrow,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  grief  of  each  other. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Uiat  you  weep,"  asked  Jane. 

**  My  mother  beat  me,  and  put  me  out  doors." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  naughty  child.  But  then 
you  have  a  mother  and  a  home !  how  happy  you  might 
be !  Never  cry  when  you  have  a  home  to  go  to.  You 
.have  enough  to  thank  God  for,  every  day  that  you  live. 


A  home  and  a  mother!  Go  in,  child,  and  love  and  obey 
her,  and  you  can't  be  unhappy." 

The  child  stared  at  her  with  open  mouth.  "Have 
you  been  naugh^,  too,  and  saucy ;  and  has  your  mother 
put  you  out?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  chQd,  I  have  no  mother,  no  home.  I 
couldn't  weep  if  I  had." 

The  child  put  her  head  in  her  lap  and  now  wept  for 
the  poor  forlorn  stranger.  "  My  mother  beats  me  every 
day,  but  I  won't  be  saucy  any  more.  I  will  do  what  she 
bids  me,  and  try  to  be  a  better  girl.  Do  you  think  I 
should  be  happy  thent" 

"  I  know  you  will ;  and  when  you  feel  angry  and  diso- 
bedient, think  of  me,  with  no  home,  and  no  mother." 

Jane  had  walked  some  distance  down  the  street,  when 
she  felt  some  one  pull  her  dress  feom  behind.  She  turned, 
and  the  little  girl,  all  out  of  breath,  was  close  to  her. 

"  If  you  will  go  home  with  me,  you  shall  have  part  of 
my  supper,  and  half  the  straw  that  I  sleep  on ;  'tis  nice 
and  clean,  and  my  mother  shall  be  your  mother.  She 
wouldn't  beat  you,  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't." 

Jane  couldn't  speak  for  weeping,  and  she  thought,  **  It 
is  the  poor  only,  that  know  how  to  feel  for  each  other." , 
She  promised  the  child  she  would  come  back  if  she  didn't 
find  a  place,  and  parted  from  her  with  real  sorrow. 

The  night  grew  dark  and  windy— the  shops  blazed 
with  light,  and  the  lamps  in  long  vistas  made  the  streets 
look  like  fairy  land.  Poor  Jane  had  no  eye  for  either 
beauty  or  splendor.  She  felt  chilled  to  the  heart,  and 
wondered  if  the  wide  world  contained  one  other  being  as 
desolate  as  herself.  She  had  gone  from  street  to  street, 
till  quito  bewildei^,  and  she  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn. 

She  was  near  the  Washington  Parade-Ground,  and 
heard  the  creak  and  slam  of  the  gates,  as  people  went  in 
and  out  with  busy  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the  watchman's 
staff  upon  the  pave.  The  great  multitude  about  her 
had  a  community  of  interest ;  they  were  appendages  to 
the  great  city  in  which  she  was  friendless  and  alone. 
She  wished  she  had  gone  home  with  the  kind-hearted 
child,  who  so  generously  proffered  her  little  all ;  for  she 
knew  Captain  Liscom  would  leave  her  with  little  scruple, 
and  she  shuddered  as  the  thought  of  beggai^  and  death 
—death  in  the  midst  of  strangers  passed  like  some  grim 
spectre  before  her.  Her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Washington 
Place  to  rest  just  for  a  moment.  She  grew  frightened  at 
the  vague  indistinctness  of  her  own  thoughts  and  percep- 
tions. The  lighu  upon  the  Parade-Ground  looked  more 
magical  than  ever,  and  flashed  and  commingled  in  a  tboia- 
sand  fantastic  forms.     She  had  fellen  asleep. 

George  Lewis  and  a  friend  were  returning  from  a  fash- 
ipnable  party  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Lewis,  you  are  fairly  in  love ;  and 
such  a  love  !  a  brown-skinned  country  girl,  with  a  foot 
like  a  shovel — who  tells  about  our '  haouse,'  and  eats 
pudding  and  milk  with  a  big  spoon !     Faugh  !" 

Lewis  crimsoned.  "  How  you  will  rattle,  Frank ;  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  am  going  upon  an 
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tng'fiiil^  exeuraxon,  Init  I  do  most  certainly  hope  to  tec 
the  pretty  girl  into  the  bargain." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt;  I  understand  it  all.  This 
Amaiyllis  has  become  the  exquisite  Dnlcinea  of  your 
imagination ;  but  spare  your  friends,  George ;  dkeir  eyes 
are  not  adapted  to  your  glasses.  A  barefooted  country 
girl !  your  taste  if  unquestionable." 

"  Have  done  your  bantering,  Frank ;  I  feel  really  guilty 
while  discnsiing  the  poor  giri  in  this  way." 

"  Exquisite,  Lewis ;  I  have  mistook ;  she  is  some 
renowned  princess  in  disguise.  I  long  for  the  denouement; 
pardon  me,  I  mbiook  the  elegant  (he  could  not  diink  of 
a  terra)  for  a  country  girl  paddling  in  a  mud-puddle." 

Geoige's  eye  kindled,  and  his  cheek  flushed.  He 
certainly  looked  a  little  angry.  His  giddy  companion 
laughed  immoderately.  "  Why,  you  mean  to  fling  down 
the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  this  immaculate  Rusticiana,  but 
pardon  me,  I  can't  fight ;  no,  excuse  me.*' 

**  Frank,"  said  Lewis,-"  be  serious  one  moment,  if  the 
nature  is  in  you.  Now,  I  hold,  that  the  name  of  a  deli- 
cate woman  is  not  to  be  lightly  bandyed  in  senseless 
jesting.  No  matter  what  may  be  her  condition,  her  Tir- 
tnes  may  ennoble  it.  Refinement  is  not  inherent  in  any 
one  class ;  it  may  be  found  with  the  humblest  maiden, 
with  nature  alone  for  her  tutor.  Truth  and  affection  are 
worth  more  dian  all  the  UandishmenU  of  fashion." 

"  Quite  a  homily,  upon  my  word.  Your  case  is  despe- 
rate, I^wis.  But  seriously,  this  business  is  like  to  affect 
you  more  than  you  are  aware.  You  respect  the  girl- 
love  her  even,  but  you  cannot  have  thought  of  making 
her  your  wife — ^you  can't  be  so  mad.  A  girl  with  no 
connexions  to  sit  side  by  side  with  your  proud  mother, 
George.  She  would  disown  you,  and  all  the  exclusives 
in  Broadway  or  elsewhere,  would  turn  up  the  nose  at 
the  poor  girl,  and  depend  upon  it,  you'd  find  it  a  bad  job 
every  way.     I  shudder  to  think  of  the  thing." 

It  was  now  George's  turn  to  laugh.  "  Really,  Frank, 
you  have  drawn  a  most  dolorous  picture.  But  no  fears ; 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  so  desperate  a  plunge, 
though  I  confess  to  have  thought  of  the  thing.  But  on 
one  point  I  am  decided,  that  is,  never  to  many  one  of 
these  automatons  of  feshion.  My  wife  must  have  a  soul ; 
she  must  live  for  me,  and  I  for  her,  and  not  for  a  host  of 
fools  that  have  been  stretched  upon  the  Procrustean  bed- 
stead of  fashion." 

They  had  just  turned  into  Washington  Place,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  harsh  voice  of  a  watchman. 

"Come,  Dovey,  off  to  the  watch-house;  you'll  be 
taking  a  cold  here." 

A  3ronng  female  attempted  to  rush  by  them,  but  the 
watch  had  her  fast. 

"  No  flurrying,  dear,  'twon't  do  no  good,  so  be  quiet; 
we're  used  to  sich  birds." 

"  Oh,  sir,  where  do  you  mean  to  carry  me  7"  she  cried, 
with  clasped  hands.  The  Hght  fell  upon  her  face  and 
revealed  that  of  Jane  Bryant. 

"  Jane,  Jane,  can  it  be  you,"  exclaimed  Levris,  flinging 
off  the  watch.  She  held  out  both  hands,  and  nearly  fell 
upon  the  pavement.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she 
was  not  only  soflerii^  from  mental  excitement,  but  was 
also  feint  for  want  of  food. 


A  carriage  was  proeored,  and  to  the  inquiry  of  F^rank 
where  he  intended  to  carry  her,  Lewis  replied,  "  To  my. 
mother's." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  she  will  spurn  me  from  her  door;  tet  me 
goany  where,  George,  into  any  hovel  just  to  die.  Ifeel 
that  I  shall  die,  and  I  would  not  trouble  any  one.  Oh, 
what  a  foolish  girl  I  have  been!  But  I  have  no  fnend  in 
the  world  but  you,  George." 

Lewis  pressed  the  weeping  giri  to  his  bosom,  and  even 
Frank  was  aflected. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  alone,  engaged  in  a  book  of  devotion, 
when  the  door  opened  and  her  son  entered  with  Jane. 
A  single  glance  told  the  poor  giri  she  had  been  in  diat 
very  room  before,  and  the  impulse  of  her  own  impassioned 
heart  prompted  the  very  best  thing  she  could  have  done. 
She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  with  pale  cheek 
and  clasped  hands. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  onoe  turned  me  from  your  door.  I 
didn't  know  what  for ;  indeed,  I  am  poor  and  friendless, 
but  nothing  for  which  to  blush.  Let  me  work  for  you, 
let  me  die  in  your  garret,  but  don't  turn  me  out  into  tliia 
great,  wicked  ci^,  where  every  one  looks  stem  upon 


»t 


me. 

The  tears  gushed  frt>m  her  eyes,  and  she  fell  forward 
at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  woman.  Mrs.  Lewis  glanced 
sternly  and  reproachfully  at  her  son  as  he  raised  Jane 
from  the  floor  and  laid  her  upon  the  sofi^  imprinting  a 
kiss  upon  her  pale  brow. 

"  George  Lewis,  I  didn't  expect  this  of  you,  much  less 
that  my  own  house — " 

"  Stop,  mother,  I  beseech  you.  This  child  is  innocent 
as  a  babe.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  her  since  my 
visit  to  Maine.  Let  me  entreat,  as  you  value  my  peace 
of  mind,  that  you  will  treat  her  as  a  child. 

"  This  from  you,  (Seorge;  and  to  me!  take  a  servant 
from  the  street  a  ■!  don't  know  what,  and  treat  her  like 
a  child !    George  I^wis,  you  strangely  forget  yourself." 

"Mother,  mother,  these  suspicions  are  unworthy  of 
yourself  and  unjust  to  me,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wroqg  to 
that  friendless  giii" 

The  tears  had  been  swelling  firom  beneath  the  Eds  of 
Jane,  and  she  now  arose  from  the  sofe,  for  a  new  power 
awoke  within  her,  such  as  she  had  not  felt  before. 

"  What  am  I,  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  discord 
between  parent  and  child!  Rather  let  me  have  pei^ 
isbed  in  the  street.  I  will  go,  lady,  and  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless  will  protect  me." 

The  proud  woman  moved  not  or  spoke. 

"  Mother,  would  you,  can  yon  be  so  inhuman?"  said 
George,  roused  to  a  goodly  portion  of  his  mother's  own 
spirit.  "  If  that  girl  goes,  she  goes  not  alone,  and  should 
I  ever  return,  I  return  not  alone." 

A  bitter  smile  played  over  the  fece  of  the  mother.  "  I 
have  seen  that  look  before  now,  boy ;  it  has  small  terrors 
for  me." 

"  Oh,  George,  George,  it  is  your  mother,"  said  Jane, 
in  a  pleading  tone.  "  You  once  called  me  sister,  and  I 
must  not,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  unkindness  between 
parent  and  child.  If  I  leave  your  house,  ma'am,  I  have 
nowhere  to  go.  I  must  f  tarve  or  beg  in  the  streets.  I 
will  not  be  burdensome ;  b  there  nothing  I  can  do  fer  yon, 
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that  I  may  earn  enough  to  return  to  my  own  home?  There 
are  many  things  I  can  do,  and  withal  heside,  ma*am,  I 
wUl  be  more  than  servant  to  you;  I  will  watch  beside 
you  in  sickness,  and  might  become  a  hiunble  friend  to 
cheer  you  in  loneliness ;  and  oh,  ma*am,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  the  slightest  look  of  kindness." 

The  stem  woman's  lip  quivered  at  this  siniple  appeal, 
for  she  felt  its  truth,  and  the  pathos  of  tone  and  look 
with  which  it  was  uttered.  Peihaps,  too,  she  might 
have  felt  how  often  she  met "  greetings  where  no  kind- 
ness is,"  and  longed  for  one  sincere  friend— 4br  one  who 
should  be  to  her  as  a  daughter. 

George  saw  the  effect  of  Jane's  simple  eloquence,  and 
fi>rebore  to  interrupt  it. 

**  Be  seated,  chUd,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  I  most  hear 
your  story,  Jane,  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you." 

Jane's  cheek  often  changed  from  red  to  pale  as  she 
narrated  the  story  of  her  sorrows,  her  sufferings,  and 
dangers.  When  she  told  of  the  kind,  worthy  sailor,  and 
showed  the  little  pin  in  the  form  of  an  anchor,  Mrs. 
Lewis  actually  shed  tears,  and  George,  through  the 
whole,  kept  his  face  buried  in  his  handkerchief.  Her 
story  was  not  without  its  effect.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  evi- 
dently much  softened,  and  spoke  widi  a  degree  of  ten- 
derness totally  unexpected. 

**  Jane,  if  I  should  take  yon  for  my  Httle  fnend,  you 
wouldn't  have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  servants,  except  to 
oall  upon  them  to  attend  you." 

**  I  would  do  Just  as  you  bid  me,  ma'am.  I  shouldn't 
wish  to  be  troublesome." 

Mrs.  Lewis  shook  her  head  and  contracted  her  brow. 
**  Well,  Jane,  you  will  keep  your  room  to-morrow,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Jane  shrank  from  this  galling  kind  of  dependence. 
**  Let  me  be  with  you  as  a  servant,  ma'am.  I  shall  be 
loss  dependent,  and— and  wound  your  pride  less." 

"  No,  no,  Jane,  I  can  do  better  for  yon.  I  must  do 
better  for  you ;  you  can  be  my  companion  and  friend,  I 
ire  you  can ;  I  see  you  can  be  trusted."  Jane  burst 
into  tears,  and  George,  the  ever  calm,  quiet  George, 
threw  himself  upon  his  modier's  bosom  and  wept,  he 
had  become  so  like  a  boy  again. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  readfly  Jane  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  society  into  which  she  was  thrown ;  we 
mean  the  polish  of  it ;  for  she  never  lost  any  thing  of  her 
original  truth  and  simplicity.  She  had  only  the  accom- 
plishments of  polite  socie^  to  acquire,  and  to  a  mind 
like  hers,  these  were  but  playthings.  As  the  friend  and 
youthful  companion  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  she  was  welcomed 
every  whore  even  by  those  who  might  have  disputed  her 
claims  upon  any  other  ground. 

It  did  cost  Mrs.  Lewis  many  a  pang  of  pride  to 
observe  the  eveiy-day  increasing  attachment  of  her 
■on  for  the  poor  orphan-girl,  gentle  and  loving  as  she 
was,  and  dear  as  she  had  become  even  to  her  own  heart. 
We  need  not  say  how  often  Jane  wept  in  secret  over  her 
hopeless  love,  nor  how  the  native  digni^  and  delicacy  of 
her  mind  taught  her  to  avoid  every  thing  like  sancdomng 
an  attachment  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  her  bene- 
factress. 


She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  her  head  bowed 
upon  her  hands,  and  her  toco  bathed  in  tears,  when  Mrs. 
Lewis  knocked  and  entered. 

**  Oh,  I  am  BO  glad  you  have  come,"  said  Jane,  rising 
to  meet  her.  "  I  was  trying  to  go  to  your  rocnn,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  must  leave  you,  my  only  friend;  let  me 
return  to  Maine."  She  spoke  rapicUy,  as  fearful  she 
should  not  say  it  if  she  made  a  single  pause. 

"Why  is  this,  Jane;  are  you  not  happy  with  me? 
Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me  7 *" 

Jane  felt  that  all  must  be  told,  and  yet  how  tell  of 
that  which  calleth  the  ready  blood  to  the  cheek  of  the 
maiden  as  often  as  the  secret  is  pressed  home  to  her 
heart  even  in  solitude ! 

"  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  kindly,  "  is  it  George  of 
whom  you  would  speak  t     Do  you  love  him,  my  child  t" 

**  Oh,  madam,  when  a  child  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Sebago,  I  might  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  I  was 
ignorant  then  of  the  distinctions  of  society,  of  the  omni- 
potence of  wealth." 

"  And  you  have  taught  me,  Jane,  to  disr^^ard  these 
distinctions ;  you  have  taught  me  the  value  of  the  affec- 
tions—<he  wealth  to  be  found  in  a  sincere,  gentle,  and 
loving  heart.  Jane,  for  the  two  years  you  have  been 
with  me,  you  have  been  more  than  daughter  to  me ;  be 
one  in  reality.  My  son  loves  you,  Jane ;"  and  she  drew 
the  blushing  girl  to  her  bosom. 


The  next  summer  the  keeper  of  a  little  tavern,  upon 
the  Sebago,  was  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the 
arrival  of  a  plain,  elegant  carriage,  and  span  of  horses. 
The  villagers  stared  with  great  diligence  after  a  very 
elegant  lady,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who  might 
be  seen  on  every  fine  day,  angling  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  beautiful  lake.  Conjecture  was  upon  tip>toe, 
until  one,  more  keen-sighted  than  the  rest,  declared 
it  as  his  sober  opinion,  that  the  lady  was  no  other  than 
the  pretty  Jane  Bryant,  whose  &te  had  been  such  a 
mystery ;  his  penetration  could  be  explained  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  once  having  been  an  admirer  of 
the  unfortunate  girl. 

Mystification  was  now  at  an  end.  Jane  visited  the 
old  haunts  of  her  childhood  with  undiminished  zest,  and 
gathered  wild  flowers  in  the  very  spots  where  she  and 
her  lover  had  gathered  them  years  before ;  notfoi^getting 
the  little  brook  where  occurred  the  tragedy  of  the  worn 
shoe.  She  had  lost  nothing  of  her  early  simplicity,  her 
vivacity,  and  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  with  the 
refinements  of  polished  life ;  and  Jane  Bryant,  now  Mrs. 
Lewis,  was,  by  universal  acclaim,  pronounced  by  her 
former  associates,  a  "  perfect  lady." 


Satibb  is  never  relished  by  woman.  It  is  wholly 
masculine,  and  the  counterpart  to  it  in  die  female  charac- 
ter, is  scandal.  Their  tender  sensibilities  cannot  endure 
the  idea  of  anacking  whole  sets  of  people  at  once;  so 
they  mercifully  select  particQiar  examples,  such  as  their 
next  neigfaixNr  or  best  friend,  against  whom  to  direct 
their  eloquence. 
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Oriffiaal. 
DOTS   AND    LINES.  — NO.    Ill; 

OE,  SKCTCHU  or  SCXHBS  AKD  IKCIDIHTS  IH  TBI  WX8T. 
■Y  T8B  AirraOll  OF  "  LAriTTB,"  "  ■UETOM,"  "CAPTAIH  KYD,"  ETC. 

Tbk  paMage  from  Vicksbui^  to  this  place  has  been 
amuttaUy  lon^  and  tedious*  The  maehineiy  and  woiks 
of  the  boat  are  new,  and  not  having  been  propeiiy  made 
and  fitted  at^fint,  axe  constantly  getting  out  of  order. 
The  riTer,  too,  is  very  high,  and  carries  down  a  great 
quantiQr  of  drift  wood,  which  often  gets  entangled  in  the 
wheels  and  breaks  the  paddles.  We  have  lost,  nnce 
NatcheE,  ftdl  six  hours  in  every  twen^-four,  in 
to  tho  baidc,  making  repairs.  The  pilot  gene- 
rally manages  to  select  a  wood-yaid  for  this  purpose,  so 
that  the  hands  are  turned  out  to  pile  the  guards  with 
wood,  while  the  engineers  aie  tinkering  at  the  machi- 
aeiy.  The  landinig  of  a  steamboat,  even  on  the  verge  of 
an  uninhabited  finest,  affinds  a  lively  scene.  The  ladies 
don  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  hasten  ashore  for  a  walk; 
the  bacheloi^looking  passengers,  who  have  no  claim  to 
such  companions,  disperse  through  the  woods,  cutting 
twisted  canes,  gathering  strange  looking  wild  flowers, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways.  The  deck 
passengers,  who  do  not  assist  in  wooding,  jump  ashore 
by  doaens,  some  with  bottles  if  the  landing  be  near  a 
graggery  or  cotter's  hut--to  get  them  replenished  with 
milk  or  whiskey;  the  women,  to  let  their  dirty  little  chil- 
dren roll  about,  after  their  long  confinement  on  board,  in 
groups  on  the  ground.  Some  of  the  men  select  a  level 
spot,  and  dispUy  their  skill  at  the  rifle,  or  their  activity 
inleapinir*  At  one  time,  yeaterday,  nearly  a  hundred 
men  had  gathered  and  fimned  a  k»g  lane,  through  which 
the  leapeis  ran  before  they  made  their  final  spring. 
There  was  rnnch  sport  many  rough  jokes,  and  a  plenty 
of  coarse  merriment.  I  saw  one  supple-jointed  Tennes- 
seean,  as  agile  and  straight  as  an  Indian,  jump  twenty 
fiMt  on  a  level.  The  steward  takes  this  time  to  go  on 
shore  to  buy  provisions,  and  returns  with  his  myrmklons, 
IB  the  shape  of  half  a  doaen  dirty  cabin-boys,  laden  vriih 
*TiB>^"i>  WS^  philosophic  goU>lers,  and  patient  hens, 
which  an  duly  secured  in  coops  on  deck  to  await  their 
eertaiB  doom.  I  remarked  that  those  passengers  who 
had  young  families,  liad  to  purchase  milk  fiir  them  on 
shore.  It  is  not  customai^  to  have  milk  on  the  table  of 
steamers,  although  it  is  easily  obtahied.  Passengers 
finqoendy  purchase  it  fisr  their  own  use ;  and  I  have  seen, 
en  the  breakfast  tables,  half  a  doaen  private  pitchers, 
and  once  was  amused  at  seeing  a  captain  very  compla- 
eently  accept  the  iromcal  oiler  of  the  pitcbar  of  milk, 
tendered  him  by  a  passenger.  With  regard  to  having 
railk  upon  the  tea  and  breakfast  tables,  in  ftmishing  a 
greater  abundance  of  fresh  meat  for  dinner,  diere  is  in 
Biost  of  die  boats  abundant  room  for  improvement.  I 
have  dined  on  board  a  steamer,  which,  two  hours  befim, 
had  stepped  at  a  landing^lace,  whero  toriceys,  ducks, 
efaiekens  and  pigs,  were  abundant  about  the  ptemises  of 
the  woodman,-^et,  our  taUe,  to  which  forty  gentlemen 


and  ladies  sat  down,  viras  supplied  with  only  four  dishes 
of  meat,  viz:  a  piece  of  salt  pork  at  the  lower  end,  where 
the  clerk  did  the  honors;  a  ham  before  the  captain;  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef,  a  few  plates  beyond  the  clerk,  and 
another  piece  of  broiled  beef,  disguised  with  butter  and 
capers,  a  la  mouton.  Some  dried  apple  pies  followed, 
as  dessert.  Four  decanters,  two  of  Monongahela,  one 
of  gin,  and  one  of  Cogniac  brandy,  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals on  the  table ;  but,  either  from  the  badness  of  the 
liquors,  or  the  temperance  of  the  passengers,  these  were 
scarcely  touched.  Northerners  drink  most  at  the  table^ 
tho  Western  people  most  at  bars.  Fifty  dollars  a  pas- 
sage was  asked  on  this  boat  from  Now  Orleans  to  Louis- 
ville, which  is  equivalent  to  six  dollars  per  day  for  board. 
Nuu  and  raisins,  apples,  and  cheese,  oud  bread,  poorly 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  a  good  substantial  dinner. 
The  OhioboatS'^that  is,  those  which  run  between  Louis- 
ville and  Pittsburg— often  keep  better  tables.  The  host 
dinner  I  ever  sat  down  to,  on  any  kind  of  boot  or  vessel, 
was  on  a  canal-boat,  near  Pittsburg,  last  fall.  It  out-did 
any  Thanksgiving  dinner  among  the  epicurean  Now- 
Englandcrs.  There  were  two  roasted  turkeys,  a  roasted 
duck,  roasted  birds  and  chickens,  fricassee,  roast  beef 
and  lamb,  ham  and  roast  pig ;  pies  of  several  kinds,  pud- 
dings with  and  without  plums,  pyramids  and  pagodas  of 
butter,  tarts  and  syllabubs,  floating  island,  and  custard, 
with  almonds,  raisins,  and  fruit.  A  more  sumptuous 
getting  up  of  an  entertainment,  I  never  saw,  even  at  a 
Mississippi  wedding-supper.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  fared  thus  sumptuously  every  day.  We  had 
been,  the  three  previous  days,  winding  our  slow  way 
from  Philadelphia,  with  rather  mean  fare.  This  was 
our  last  meal  on  board ;  and  was  given,  no  doubt,  with 
the  aim,  that  if  we  had  grambled  the  former  part  of  the 
way,  at  our  ill  faro,  we  might  leave  the  boat  in  good 
humor,  our  anathemas  turned  into  blessings.  Nothing 
will  restore  good  humor  so  readily  as  a  good  dinner. 
The  canal  proprietors  show  that  they  understand  human 
nature. 

We  arrived  at  Helena  last  evening,  after  passing  the 
mouth  of  ^Vhite  river  and  the  AriLansas.  At  the  mouth 
of  both  of  these  rivers  are  laadiz^places.  At  the  last 
place,  there  is  but  one  tavern,  one  store,  and  a  ware* 
house.  This  is  a  place  of  some  business.  Government 
stores,  destined  for  tho  Indian  nations,  are  stored  here, 
by  the  Indian  agent.  Captain  Collins.  At  the  mouth  of 
White  river,  better  known  as  Montgomery's  Point,  there 
is  a  wretched  tavern,  where  they  charge  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  day  for  board ;  a  warehouse,  store,  grocery,  and 
one  or  two  other  buildings.  It  is  a  point  of  considerable 
trade.  These  places,  since  the  general  clearing  out  ia 
Mississippi,  have  been  points  of  re-union  for  the  gaa> 
biers.  They  are  not,  however,  in  as  iU  odor  as  formerly. 
Helena,  about  ten  hours'  run  below  Memphis,  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  Donald- 
sonville  to  New  Madrid,.  eighQr  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  (a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.)  It  is 
composed  of  one  street,  intersected  by  two  or  thraa 
short  ones :  its  appearance  from  the  river  is  pleasant. 
In  the  rear  of  the  village  are  visible  a  raoge  of  green  ai^ 
wooded  hills,  whkh  are  the  only  neighboibood  of  any 
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kind  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  within  a  hundred  miles  or  more  of  St. 
Louis.  We  here  learned  that  a  rencontre  had  taken 
place  the  day  before,  between  two  citizens,  an  editor  and 
a  physician.  One  of  the  parties  assaulted  the  other  in 
his  ofRce,  with  his  knife.  He  was,  hovi'ever,  disarmed 
after  inflicting  one  woimd,  and,  heing  in  the  power  of  his 
antagonist,  was  dirked  and  cut  until  he  fell  lifeless.  He 
was  not  dead  when  we  arrived.  When  will  this  system 
of  pistoling,  dirking,  cutting  and  chopping,  cease  7  The 
demon  of  bloodshed  and  private  murder  seems  to  stalk 
with  a  fearful  tread  throughout  this  region.  In  New 
Orleans,  we  were  disgusted  with  the  tales  of  blood  and 
the  waste  of  human  life.  At  Natchez,  some  tale  of  a 
recent  fight  is  detailed  to  the  passing  traveller,  with  the 
current  news  from  shore.  Opposite  Natchez,  Grand  Gulf, 
and  Vicksburg,  the  duelling  grounds  are  pointed  out, 
where,  almost  yearly,  human  life  is  poured  out  like  water. 
At  every  landing-place,  one's  ears  are  shocked  by  some 
bloody  nairation,  of  citizen  armed  against  citizen,  friend 
against  friend.  The  citizens  of  Yicksbuig  have  recently 
called  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  habit  of  canning 
deadly  weapons.  Municipal  laws,  supported  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  have  been,  I  believe,  already  passed  there, 
in  relation  to  this  custom.  If  men  were  not  at  all  times 
armed,  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  inflict  injuries,  and 
resent  imaginary  insults.  It  is  now,  a  word,  and,  not  a 
blow,  but  the  flash  of  a  pistol,  or  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 
The  example  of  Vicksburg,  in  relation  to  carrying  arms 
upon  the  person,  was  proposed  to  be  followed  in  Natchez. 
If  gentlemen  will  cany  arms,  let  them  carry  small 
swords  at  their  sides,  at  once. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  town  o£  Mem- 
phis, which,  like  Natchez,  is  built  on  the  level  summit  of 
a  bluff.  The  ascent  to  the  town  is  very  precipitate.  The 
face  (^  the  cliffs  approaches  so  near  the  river,  that  there 
is  no  landing-place,  except  a  narrow  path,  which  has 
been  excavated  at  their  base.  There  is  no  bar  or  beach 
here  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  lower  town,  as  at  Nat- 
chez, the  river  sweeping  strong  and  deep  past  the  very 
foot  of  the  bluff,  which  overhangs  the  steamers  in  vast 
fragments,  which  are  held  only  by  a  few  roots,  and 
appear  as  if  about  to  descend,  like  an  avalanche,  upon 
the  boats  beneath.  Two  dilapidated  steamboats,  altered 
by  die  carpenters,  making  tolerable  stores,  moored  at 
the  shore,  are  the  only  buildings  there.  These  are  occu- 
pied as  groceries,  fruit  and  cake  shops,  and  markets  for 
boats,  and  s<*rve  all  the  purpose  of  half  a  dozen  stores. 
Alongside  of  these  floating  stores  the  steamboats  stop,  as 
if  to  a  pier.  The  landing  is  half  a  mile  below  the  town, 
but  when  Memphis  was  first  settled,  abroad,  flat  bottom 
stretched  beneath  the  bluff  immediately  opposite  tho 
town.  The  constantly  changing  river  has  now  lef^  no 
traces  of  this,  and  the  landing-place  has  been  gradually 
moving  south,  and  is  likely  soon  to  disappear  entirely, 
leaving  the  town  wholly  inaccessible  from  the  river.  The 
situation  of  Memphis  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  is  very 
similar  to  Natchez  and  its  vicinity.  The  views,  up  and 
down  the  river,  are  very  much  alike  at  both  places ; 
although  that  up  the  river,  from  Memphis,  is  finer  and 


more  extensive  than  that  in  the  same  direction  from  Nat- 
chez. The  Natchez  bluff,  however,  is  three  times  higher 
than  this,  and  infinitely  more  grand  and  romantic.  After 
effecting  tho  short,  steep  ascent  from  the  river,  we  came 
to  a  nearly  level  common,  which  we  crossed  to  the  village, 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  and  entered  tho  Bluff,  or 
Front  street,  whose  stores  all  fixmted  the  river.  They 
appeared  to  be  well  filled  with  goods,  and  considerable 
business  was  doing  in  the  street.  The  town  rejoices,  if 
the  signs  speak  truly,  in  many  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
editors.  Besides  the  main  street,  there  is  a  second  street 
parallel  with  it,  a  square  back.  Those  two  streeu  are 
intersected  by  half  a  dozen  others.  Some  parta  of  the 
town  are  composed  of  streets  compactly  built,  but  the 
dwelling-houses  are  generally  few  and  &r  between.  We 
went  into  an  editor's  office,  (which  was  a  table  in  the 
printing  office,)  where  we  found  the  editor  directing  his 
papers  to  his  subsciibers,  for  it  was  publicatioD-day.  I 
exchanged  a  "  bit"  for  one  of  them,  and,  descending  the 
stairs,  gained  the  street,  where  I  saw  a  hearse,  made  of 
timber,  the  clumsiest,  heaviest,  most  uncouth  conveyance 
that  ever  man  rode  to  his  last  home  upon.  Tmnmy 
Trotter  consoled  himself  with  the  prospect  of  riding  in  a 
carriage  to  his  grave,  if  he  never  rode  in  one  while 
living ;  but  Tommy  would  rather  walk  to  his  own  burial, 
as  he  had  walked  all  his  life,  than  commit  hintself  to  the 
hearse  in  question.  I  like  to  see  a  neat  hearse  and 
funoral  paraphernalia ;  it  speaks  well  for  any  village, 
and  shows  that  the  citizens  entertain  that  respect  for  the 
dead,  which  forms  a  part  of  our  better  prejudices.  The 
hearse  was  drawn  up  before  an  office,  around  which 
several  negroes  and  boys  were  assembled.  I  stopped, 
and  looked  in  through  the  open  door.  A  corpse  was 
stretched  upon  a  bed,  a  coffin  was  beside  it  on  a  chair, 
and  three  or  four  men  were  placing  white  linen  in  it,  the 
edges  ebboiately  scolloped,  like  paper  cut  fancifully  with 
scissors.  No  females  were  present.  The  corpse  was 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet,  which  was  scolloped  around 
the  cuff,  and  white  gloves  were  drawn  on  the  hands, 
which  crossed  over  the  breast.  He  was  a  young  man, 
and  had  evidently,  from  ihe  fullness  of  his  face,  died 
before  the  disease  could  waste  him.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  been  shot  by  a  prostitute,  in  some  has^  broil, 
which  he  sought  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  died  last  night. 
The  exasperated  citizens,  it  appears,  inomediately  cut 
the  woman's  house  to  the  ground,  and  the  magistrate  not 
being  able  to  commit  her,  she  was  driven  from  the  town. 
I  trust,  this  is  tho  last  scene  of  bloodslied  that  I  shall  hare 
to  record.  The  conduct  of  the  Memphians,  in  dismissing 
the  assassin,  without  any  extra  judicial  proceedings,  was 
praiseworthy.  There  are  two,  I  believe  three,  news* 
papers publishedfaere,  and  the  place  is  thriving ;  but  the 
inconvenience  of  its  landing-place  is  an  insuperable  bar 
to  its  very  rapid  growth.  The  general  aspect  ef  the  towa, 
the  appearance  of  its  dwellixtgs,  and  character  of  its 
citizens,  differ  little  from  that  of  other  towns  and  land* 
ings  wo  have  passed  lower  down  the  river.  There  is  a 
characteristic  likeness  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  lower  Ohio.  Above  Louisville,  they  appear  more 
like  Pennsylvania  and  New-England  towns.  Our  boat 
is  now  moyiog.    I  will  write  again  from  Randolph* 
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Oriff  la«l. 
THE    MOTHER   AND    DAUGHTER. 

BT  MRS.  UmA  C.  SMBURT. 

**  Hb  that  aiU  thm 
In  lii\c«lm  glory,  wUI  forgive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  e'en  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worshi|»."<^MB«.  hbmaii s. 

"  About  ten  yean  ago,"  said  my  friend,  Mrs.  B— , 
"  my  physicians  having  recommended  a  long  sea*voyage 
as  the  most  probahle  cnro  for  an  attack  o£  bronchitis,  my 
husband,  who  was  then  engafed  in  mercantile  porsuiu, 
fitted  np  a  ship  which  he  was  about  freighting  for  Cal- 
cutta, and  resolved  to  accompany  me  to  India.  If  I 
were  to  relate  all  my  impressioos  during  my  abeencey  I 
Baight  fill  a  Tolnme,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  nanar 
ting  a  single  incident  which  occurred  on  our  return,  and 
which  has  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  too  deeply  to 
be  effaced  by  the  finger  of  time.  When  wo  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  my  health  was  quite  restored,  and  we  there- 
fore made  but  little  delay  there,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
return  to  my  mother,  whose  advanced  age  had  fori>id- 
den  her  to  beccmie  my  companion.  My  husband  soon 
disposed  of  the  valuable  cargo  he  had  brought  out,  and  a 
bomeward  fipeight  having  been  procured,  we  prepared  to 
leave  Calcutta.  The  day  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  a 
gentleman,  who  announced  himself  as  an  Americaamis- 
sionaiy,  waited  upon  Mr.  B.,  with  a  request  that  a  pas- 
sage might  be  afibrded  to  his  wife  and  child.  As  the 
cabin  was  not  large,  and  had  been  appropriated  solely  to 
my  use,  my  husband  hesitated  to  reply  till  I  should  have 
been  consulted,  and  therefore  requested  the  gentleman  to 
call  at  oar  abode  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  hoard 
of  the  application,  however,  I  begged  that  they  might  be 
infiinned  of  my  willingness  to  accommodate  them,  and  I 
Mt  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  having 
a  female  companion  during  our  long  and  tedious  voyage. 

"  Eariy  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  called  on  me 
with  his  wife,  to  express  their  thanks.  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  great  contrast  that  existed  between  the 
two.  The  missionary  vras  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  of  some 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  coantenaooo  as  inflexible  as  if 
moulded  in  iron ;  his  hair  was  quite  white,  but  thick  and 
wiry,  bristling  up  from  his  deeply-fiirrowed  forehead  as 
if  to  contrast  still  more  strongly  vrith  his  bronzed  com- 
plexion. His  manners  were  cold  and  stem,  and  when  I 
looked  on  him  I  was  involuntarily  reminded  of  one  of  the 
blasted  pine  trees — *  wrecks  of  a  single  winter,'  which 
sometimes  rear  their  blighted  heads  amid  the  bright 
scenery  of  our  beautiful  country.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
most  delicate  women,  in  appearance,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Her  age  seemed  not  to  exceed  twenty  years; 
indeed,  her  diminutive  figure  and  innocoit  countenance, 
made  her  seem  even  younger.  Her  manner  was  charac- 
terised by  timid  gentleness,  and  I  soon  saw  that  she 
k)oked  up  to  her  husband  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost 
approaching  to  fear.  His  mode  of  addressing  her  was 
cold,  almost  rude,  and  her  submissive  meekness  seemed 
quite  unnoticed,  certainly  unappreciated.  Our  interview 
was  not  a  long  one,  and  when  we  parted,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  how  the  surface  could  ever  appear  so 


indurste  where  the  genial  warmth  of  gospel  truth  had 
penetrated  the  soil  of  the  heart. 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  early  on  board  the  ship, 
and  we  only  waited  the  arrival  of  our  n^w  passengers  to 
set  sail.  They  came  at  length,  hurrying  with  them  a 
pale  but  brightpeyed  child,  about  four  years  of  age.  The 
misrionary  silently  superintended  the  little  arrangements 
necessary  to  their  comfort,  and,  to  my  watchful  eye, 
seemed  anxiously  striving  to  preserve  the  stoicism  which 
he,  perhaps,  deemed  a  duty.  He  scarcely  apphiached 
his  weeping  wife,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  return  to 
the  shore  vrithout  exchanging  a  syllable  vrith  her,  when 
she  suddenly  sprang  forward  as  if  to  throw  herself  on 
his  bosom.  Whether  her  habitual  awe  overcame  her,  I 
know  not,  but,  before  she  reached  his  arms,  she  fell  at 
his  feet  on  the  deck.  The  frame  of  the  strong  man  shook 
with  suppressed  emotion  as  he  bent  and  raised  her  to  his 
breast.  '  God  btess  you,  Ellen,'  said  he,  '  God  bless 
you,  and  may  He  forgive  me  this  bitter  regret !'  She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered 
ejqpression,  as  if  she  doubted  whether  she  understood 
him,  but  the  moment  of  softness  passed  away :  he  loosed 
his  clasp  of  her  slender  form,  and  scarcely  touching  his 
lips  to  her  forehead,  turned  towards  his  child.  A  second 
time  I  saw  an  indefinable  expression  of  mingled  anguish 
and  remorse  pass  over  his  face,  as  if  he  reproached  him- 
self for  the  strength  of  his  own  affections,  but  the  love  of 
the  father  overcame  him,  and  bending  on  one  knee  beside 
the  child,  he  buried  his  feoe  in  her  bright  curis,  and  wept 
like  an  infiut.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see  that  iron 
frame  shaken  with  sobs,  and  that  stem  countenance 
bowed  before  the  weakness  of  a  babe.  A  few  brief 
moments  passed,  and  ere  the  spectators  of  the  scene 
could  dash  the  tear-drops  from  their  eyes,  the  missiona- 
ry's boat  was  cutting  the  waves  towards  the  shore.  He 
nover  turned  his  head  towards  the  ship,  and  though  we 
could  observe  the  oars-men  directing  his  attention  to  our 
waving  handkerchiefs,  he  remained  inmioveable. 

"  For  several  days  Mrs.  Warrender  remained  in  her 
berth,  too  ill  and  too  much  depressed  in  spirits  to  be  our 
companion.  But  her  little  girl,  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  her  situation,  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  her  mother's 
illness.  She  soon  crept  to  my  side^  and  I  welcomed  her 
with  sufficient  warmth  to  induce  her  to  repeat  her  visit, 
so  that  by  the  time  Mni.  Warrender  made  her  appear^ 
once  in  the  cabin,  I  had  already  secured  a  fast  friend  in 
the  little  Lydia.  She  was  a  chikl  of  very  lovely  character. 
Ardent  and  impetuous  in  all  her  feelings,  she  had  the 
afiectionato  disposition  which  always  belongs  to  such  a 
temperament*  To  harsh  reproof,  she  was  unmoveably 
haughty  and  inflexible,  but  to  kind  remonstrance,  she 
was  OS  yielding  and  submissive  as  a  land).  Possessed 
of  great  intelligence  and  extreme  personal  beauty,  she 
soon  became  a  genc^ral  fevorite.  Every  one  in  the  sliip 
loved  her,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  the  softened 
voice  and  naerry  smile  with  which  the  rudest  sailor  would 
take  her  on  his  knee  and  tell  her  a  droll  story,  or  sing 
her  a  nautical  ballad.  She  had  a  remarkably  happy 
temper ;  nothing  seemed  to  fret  her ;  life  was  perpetual 
summer  to  her,  because  her  sunshine  was  the  reflection 
of  a  pure  and  happy  spirit. 
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"  Mrs.  Warrender  was,  as  I  soon  fonnd,  seriously  ill. 
Her  cougfa  was  very  severe,  and  my  own  opinion  was, 
that  consumption  had  already  mazfced  her  for  the  grave. 
I  was  too  niachintcpestod  in  her  to  remain  long  a  stran- 
ger, and  her  gentle  nature  soon  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  kindness.  She  was  one  of  those  timid  creatures  who 
constantly  require  a  support.  She  seemed  to  want  some 
firmer  character  on  which  to  depend;  some  one  who 
might  draw  forth  her  confidence,  and  repay  it  with  sym- 
pathy. Had  she  been  called  to  mingle  much  in  society, 
this  very  peculiarity  might  haxe  made  her  indiscreet,  but 
in  her  present  circumstances,  it  only  added  to  the  grace- 
ful tenderness  of  her  manner.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
confided  to  me  her  simple  story.  Many  of  the  details, 
however,  which  enabled  me  fully  to  comprehend  her  his- 
tory, I  learned  in  after  times,  from  a  member  of  her  own 
family.  These  I  shall  combine  in  one  connected  sketch, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  understand  at  once  that  which  it 
cost  me  many  weeks  to  decipher. 

"  Ellen  Talbot  was  the  daughter  of  one  who  was  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  missionary  cause.  He  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  regret  that  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  cause  had  come  so  late  in  Ufe  that  his 
duties  as  a  husband  and  father  forbade  him  to  take  up 
the  Cross  and  travel  into  the  wastes  of  Heathen  darkness. 
From  her  eariicst  childhood,  Ellen  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  her  father  avow  his  determination  to  educate  his 
sons  for  missionaries,  and  his  daughters  for  wives  to  such 
heralds  of  the  gospel.  She  had  learned  to  think  that 
such  was  her  vocation,  long  before  girls  usually  form 
plans  for  futurity,  and  the  romancis  which  belongs  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  character  of  every  woman, 
in  her,  assumed  the  flattering  guise  of  self-devotedness. 
Her  piety  was  sincere,  her  fadth  undoubting,  but  she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  life  of  hardship  with  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  which,  in  other  lands,  induces  the  followers  of 
another  creed  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  cloister. 
Hers  was  not  a  clear  conviction  of  duty,  such  as  should 
alone  influence  the  missionary  to  set  himself  to  his  great 
task.  It  was  a  fervid  dream  of  romantic  self-devotion ; 
a  giriish  zeal  to  make  a  groat  sacrifice  of  personal  advan- 
tages. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  rebuke  the  pious  fervor  of  the 
missionary.  The  woman  who,  strong  in  the  conviction 
of  duty,  and  relying  on  the  promise  that,  '  as  her  day  is, 
so  shall  her  strength  be,*  abandons  the  refinements  of 
civilized  society  and  the  endearments  of  home,  to  trav- 
erse the  desert  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  indeed  a  *  Kght 
set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.*  If  ever  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  to  be  gathered  into  one  fold — ^if  ever  the 
islands  of  the  far  seas  are  to  sing  the  praises  of  Redeem- 
ing love,  it  will  be  through  the  influence  of  the  weaker 
no  less  than  the  harder  sex.  The  arm  of  man  may 
wield  the  lightnings  of  gospel  truth— the  tongue  of  man 
utter  the  thunders  of  gospel  eloquence,  but  it  is  the  hand 
of  woman  which  must  drop  the  manna  of  Christian 
charity  over  the  trackless  wilderness  of  Heathenism. 
Yet  she  must  not  be  led  forward  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a 
romantic  temper—*  will  o*  the  wwp,  engendered  by  the 
vapors  of  a  heated  imagination.  She  must  be  urged  to 
her  high  task  by  a  clear  tense  of  duty^-Religion  must  be 


the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  guide 
her  steps — she  must  have  fortitude  to  suffer,  as  weU  aa 
energy  to  act,  and  above  all,  her  dependence  must  be  not 
upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  upon  the  God  of  her  fathers, 
whose  work  she  has  undertaken  to  do. 

"  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Ellen  Talbot.  Sincere, 
but  misjudging,  her  home  seemed  to  her  quite  too  limited 
a  sphere,  and  measuring  her  duties  rather  by  her  zeal 
than  her  capacities,  she  forgot  that  Grod  never  plaeed 
mortals  in  a  field  so  narrow  that  it  may  not  be  sown  with 
good  seed  and  give  back  a  rich  harvest. 

"  She  was  about  sixteen  when  she  first  met  with  Mr. 
Warrender.  Her  father's  well-known  piety  rendered 
his  house  a  fiaivorite  resort  for  Christians  of  all  denomina^ 
tions,  especially  those  engaged  in  missions,  and  among 
others,  Mr.  Warrender  came  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
him,  previous  to  departing  for  India.  He  was  a  widower, 
of  perhaps  for^-five  years  of  age,  cold,  stately,  even 
stem  in  his  manner,  and  ascetic  in  all  his  habits.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  need  o£  woman's  gentle  ministry 
to  aid  him  in  his  toilsome  task,  and  Ellen's  zeal  in  the 
cause,  her  gentleness  of  deportment,  and  her  extreme 
youth,  which  he  deemed  would  enable  her  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  country  with  great  fiusiiity,  were  his  in- 
ducements to  select  her.  Of  mere  earthly  afSection  he  did 
not  dream.  His  heart,  like  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  had 
hardened  over  the  ashes  of  his  eariy  love,  and  no  second 
city  of  the  affections  could  ever  now  arise  upon  the  indu- 
rated soil. 

**  In  youdi,  he  had  possessed  very  strong  passions,  and 
his  whole  life  had  been  a  struggki  between  right  and 
wrong.  At  an  early  age  he  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  lady  several  years  his  senior,  and  this  passion  soon 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest.  Yet,  even  the  sweetest  foontt 
of  tenderness  became,  in  his  bosom,  like  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah.  The  object  of  his  affection,  a  high-minded, 
noble-hearted  woman,  had  sacrificed  all  her  worldly  pros- 
pects to  wed  the  humble  missionary,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  repay  her  for  such  love,  he  gave  his  heart  op  to  the 
most  idolatrous  worship  of  her.  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me,*  was  the  awful  command  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  fearfully  was  the  denunciation  against 
idolatry  brought  home  to  the  unhappy  man.  After  eight 
years  of  wedded  happiness,  and  partially  saccettfiil 
labors  among  the  western  Indians,  he  one  day  returned 
from  a  visit  of  duty  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  only 
to  find  his  log  cabin  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  to  rake  from  its 
smouldering  ashes  the  bones  of  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
A  brother  missionary  had  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
and  through  his  care,  Mr.  Warrender  was  brought  back 
to  civilized  Ufe,  but  many  months  elapsed  after,  this 
dreadful  calamity,  ere  his  mind  recovered  its  heahhy  tone. 
When  he  re-appeared  to  resume  his  missionary  labors, 
every  one  noticed  the  change  that  had  takim  plaoe  in 
him.  From  an  ardent,  impetuous,  affectionate  pleader 
with  souls,  he  had  now  become  cold  in  manner,  rigid  in 
principle,  severe  in  admonition,  and  apparently,  unmoved 
by  the  ordinary  affections  of  humanity. 

**  Such  was  the  Wsband  of  the  timid,  sensitive  girl, 
who  had  lived  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  kindness,  and  who 
was  now  to  wither  like  a  delicate  exotic  transplanted  to 
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H  wintiy  dime.  It  U  ttrajige  to  obBenne  how  di&rpnt 
mr»  the  reralu  which  a  viyifying  sense  of  retigion  pro- 
ducee  in  difierent  hearts.  If  I  might  compare  the  intei^ 
nal  with  the  external  world,  I  should  say  it  is  tiko  a 
tropical  sun,  in  some  places  softening  the  soil  and  hring^ 
ing  forth  fruit  and  flowers  in  rich  profunon,  while  in 
others,  it  hardens  the  rock  even  while  it  is  maturing  the 
rich  gems  which  lie  within  earth's  hosom.  Ellen's  reli- 
gion was  one  of  lore^  her  husband's  seemed  more  allied 
to  fear.  To  her,  the  enjoyment  of  God's  gifts  seemed 
an  acceptable  homage  to  His  boun^^-<o  her  husband,  it 
seemed  a  species  of  sacrilege.  In  her  innocent  gladness 
of  temper,  she  looked  upon  this  world  as  a  scene  of  pro- 
bation, where  earth*s  pleasures  were  to  be  proved  no  less 
than  its  sufferings — while  he  regarded  it  a  place  cursed 
for  the  disobedience  of  man,  whose  delights  were  as  so 
many  poisonous  plants,  deadly  to  the  soul.  The  tender- 
ness which  he  felt  growing  up  in  his  heart  towards  his 
wife  and  daughter,  startled  him  from  his  fancied  security 
against  earthly  enjoyments,  and  he  spent  many  an  hour 
restUng  with  the  new  temptation  which  he  felt  to  be 
assailing  him,  lest  the  curse  of  idolatry  should  again 
wither  his  gourd. 

"  Mr.  Wairender  had  met  with  aU  the  success  which 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  field  of  his 
labors  required  careful  and  diligent  culture,  while  he  too 
ofien  found  the  tares  springing  up  to  choke  the  good  seed. 
His  wife  ministered  to  the  bodily  necessities  of  the  suf- 
fering and  destitute,  but  her  courage  failed,  and  the  spirit 
of  self-distrust  and  doubt  took  possession  of  her  when 
ihe  sought  to  enlighten  their  benighted  minds.  She  was 
a  kind,  tender  and  loving  woman,  but  she  lacked  the 
strong  inteileet,  the  moral  courage,  and  the  firm  faith  of 
the  missionary.  The  consciousness  that  she  had  over- 
rated her  powers — the  thought  that  she  was  occupying  a 
place  which  others  might  fill  fiur  more  worthily,  and  the 
total  want  of  sympathy  or  support  in  her  husband,  all 
contributed  to  depress  her  spirits  and  undermine  her 
health.  All  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  centred 
in  her  child,  end  when  that  darling  little  one  began  to 
droop  beneath  the  sultry  clime,  the  motlier's  terrors  over- 
powered an  other  feelings.  She  knew  that  she  had  not 
the  faith  which  supported  the  high-hearted  Mrs.  Judson, 
when,  afker  laying  facr  only  child  in  iu  solitary  grave,  she 
uttered  those  sublime  and  thrilling  words,  '  God  grant 
that  the  sacrifice  may  not  have  been  made  in  vain.' 
How  many  a  heart  has  responded  to  those  words  when 
in  sorrow  and  bereavement  it  pondered  over  the  remem- 
brance of  the  lovely  and  the  lost. 

"  While  we  were  yet  in  the  warm  latitudes,  we  were 
becalmed  for  nearly  a  week.  The  sky  was  like  burnished 
copper,  and  the  sea  like  molten  brass.  Not  a  broexe 
stirred,  not  a  ripple  moved  on  the  ftce  of  the  waters ; 
all  was  one  breathless  calm.  We  dared  not  venture  on 
deck  duriQg  the  day,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  abso- 
lutely scorching,  and  when  night  came  on,  the  langor 
and  oppression  which  we  suffered,  scarcely  allowed  us  to 
benefit  by  its  freshness.  One  day,  little  Lydia,  who  felt 
die  restraint  o^  confinement  to  the  cabin  more  than  any 
of  us,  contrived  to  slip  away  from  us  unperceived.  Her 
mother,  who  was  lying  in  her  berth,  exhausted  with  the 
16 


intense  heat,  supposed  the  child  was  with  me,  and  I 
thought  she  was  asleep  beside  her  mother.  She  was 
absent  perhaps  an  hour,  when  the  mate  entered  the  cabin 
bearing  her  in  his  arms.  She  had  stole  upon  deck,  and 
after  vunly  endeavoring  to  rouse  Cato,  the  dog,  to  a 
game  of  romp,  had  lain  down  beside  him  and  dropped 
asleep.  She  had  not  been  long  there  when  she  was  dis- 
covered ;  but  she  had  slept  beneath  that  burning  sun,  and 
hsr  flushed  cheek  showed  its  fearful  power. 

"  From  that  horn-  the  sweet  child  never  held  up  her 
head.  She  had  received  what  the  sailors  caU  a  sun- 
stroke. For  a  long  time  her  mother  seemed  unable  to 
realize  the  extent  of  her  danger,  though  she  sat  beside 
her,  moistening  her  parched  Ups  and  listening  to  her  in- 
coherent murmuring.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  first  made  aware  of  the  threatened 
blow.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  wild  despaii^^ 
her  cry  of  agony,  and  the  sudden  bending  of  her  knee 
while  she  uttered  a  brief  but  solenm  {nrayer.  From  that 
moment  she  relinquished  all  hope,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance cahn  but  ever  stained  with  tears,  she  bent  over 
the  fair  creature's  couch.  '  I  will  not  murmur,  but  t 
may  surely  weep,'  she  replied,  to  my  attempts  at  conso- 
lation. 

"  For  three  days  tho  little  girl  lay  almost  insensible ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  she  awoke  to  perfect  con- 
sciousness; a  prelude,  as  I  knew  too  well,  of  coming 
death.  'Mother,  why  do  you  cry?'  said  she,  as  she 
looked  up  into  her  &ce. 

'  Because  I  fear  you  are  going  to  leave  me,  duimg,' 
said  the  mother,  suppressing  her  emotion. 

'  I  would  cry,  too,  if  you  were  to  leave  me,  mother,' 
said  the  child. 

'  But,  dearest,'  said  Mrs.  Warrender,  *  if  you  leave 
me  you  will  go  to  Heaven,'  and  she  said  this  to  discoTer 
whether  she  was  aware  of  her  situation. 

*  I  know  it,  mother,  but  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.' 
'Surely   you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  that  beantifiil 
place,  my  svreet  Lydia.' 

'  No,  dear  mother,  not  afraid,  but  I  shall  want  you  ia 
Heaven  with  me,'  was  the  reply  of  the  dying  duld. 

"  Mrs.  Warrender  lodced  towards  me  with  an  expres- 
sion I  shall  never  forget,  then  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  die 
fair  child's  brow,  and  motioning  me  to  take  her  place  by 
the  bed-side,  she  rose  and  left  us  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  she  returned  she  was  calm,  but  a  deadly  palor  had 
settled  upon  her  fisoe  which  never  again  left  it.  Two 
hours  after  the  duld  had  uttered  those  few  words  so  thril- 
ling to  a  mother's  heart,  her  pure  spirit  had  departed. 

"  Mrs.  Warrender's  physical  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  fiMurful  struggle  of  fiseling.  She  was  conveyed  to  bed 
insensible,  and  a  euecession  of  faintingfits  seemed  to 
threaten  the  most  alarming  results.  But  towards  evening 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  rise,  and  taking  her  seat 
beside  the  body,  never  again  left  it  till  the  last  sad  offices 
were  performed.  The  intense  heat  of  Uie  weather  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  bury  the  dead  as  early  as  possible 
on  the  following  mondng.  Attired  in  one  of  her  Kttle 
night-dresses,  vrith  a  sim]de  cap  only  half  concealing  her 
brightcuris,  Lydia  looked  as  if  she  had  only  lain  down  to 
sleep.    Never,  never  did  death  wear  a  lovelier  aspect. 
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But  when  we  assembled  on  deck  just  before  sunrise,  the 
beautiful  child  lay  in  her  coarse  shroud,  and  her  sweet 
face  no  longer  visible  to  our  mournful  gacc. 

"  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral 
at  sea.  You  have  heard  its  details  often  before  now, 
and  this  difiered  from  others  only  in  the  peculiar  interest 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  little  creature  who  now 
lay  stiff  and  cold  before  us.  The  mother  leaned  upon 
me  while  my  husband  tt?ad  the  beautiful  service  for  the 
dead ;  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  body  as  if  her  eyes 
could  pierce  the  rude  envelope  which  concealed  her  trea- 
sure from  her  view.  But  wh^  the  sailors,  brushing  a 
tear  from  their  rough  cheeks,  raised  the  grating,  every 
heart  sunk  as  the  sudden  plash  of  the  water  struck  upon 
the  ear;  and  the  wretched  mother,  uttering  a  piercing 
cry,  sunk  upon  her  knees.  We  bore  her  to  her  berth, 
and  she  never  again  quitted  it  tiU  we  arrived  at  New- 
Yoric.  A  breeze  sprang  up  about  an  hour  after  the  child's 
body  had  been  consigned  to  the  pitUess  waters,  and  we 
were  spared  the  pain  of  feeling  ourselves  moored  above 
the  grave. 

"  My  whole  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  suffering 
mother.  She  was  evidently  sinking  fast,  and  I  could 
not  help  attributing  her  resignation  to  her  consciousness 
of  the  approach  of  death.  I  once  spoke  to  her  of  it,  and 
her  reply  was  veiy  impressive  t-^*  When  I  first  leajned 
my  child's  danger,  I  prayed,  that  if  it  were  consistent 
with  the  will  of  Providence,  she  might  be  spared  to  me. 
When  I  foimd  that  God  had  decreed  my  darling  should 
be  taken  from  me,  I  made  a  solemn  contract,  in  my  own 
heart,  that  if  she  were  saved  from  the  physical  bitterness 
of  death,  I  would  never  murmur,  however  I  might 
weep.  She  died  as  gently  as  a  rose  falls  from  its  stem, 
»nA  I  dare  not  fail  in  my  promise  to  my  Maker.  He 
has  mercifully  given  me  strength,  by  affording  me  the 
hope  of  soon  rejoining  her  in  Heaven.  Her  last  words 
ore  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  cannot  help 
mingling  earthly  feelings  with  my  aspirations  after  a 
better  worid.  I  picture  to  myself  her  little  hands  ex- 
tended to  clasp  the  mother,  who  so  long  delays  to  meet 
her,  and  the  hour  of  death  will  be  to  me  more  welcome 
than  the  hour  that  gave  her  birth.' 

"  It  was  a  strange,  but  beautiful  fancy,  which  thus  led 
the  mother  to  feel  that  she  held  conununion  in  thought 
with  her  lost  darling.  It  may  be,  that  some  will  censure 
this  blending  of  earthly  affections  with  heavenly  hopes ; 
but  she  who  has  ever  wept  above  the  bier  of  a  beloved 
one,  will  have  charity  for  this  weakness.  If  there  be 
any  thing  which  can  make  the  hope  of  Heaven  dear  to 
the  worldly-minded,  it  is  the  belief  that  it  is  peopled  by 
the  heart's  lost  treasures.  The  vanity  of  self-know- 
ledge—the pride  of  life— the  pomps  of  the  world— may 
all  work  together  to  make  us  indifferent,  in  the  heyday 
of  life,  to  the  vague  ideas  of  a  Heaven  of  bliss,  but  let  the 
affections  be  once  fastened  there,  as  to  the  abode  of  a 
God  of  Love,  and  the  home  of  our  dearest  objects  of  ten- 
derness, and  it  becomes  the  haven  of  our  every  hope. 

**  When  the  ship  arrived  at  New-York,  Mrs.  Warren- 
der  was  too  iU  to  reach  her  father's  houso,  which  was 
about  two  miles  distant  from  die  city.  She  was  removed 
to  our  house,  which  had  been  for  several  weeks  prepared  I 


for  our  reception ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  her  family^ 
who  had  been  summoned  to  her  sick  bed,  she  spent  thv 
few  remaining  days  of  her  life.  She  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  in  her  native  village.  '  My  mother  lies 
there,'  said  she,  '  and  methinks  I  should  like  to  rest 
beneath  the  same  sod.'  Tears  come  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  the  moaning 
waves  where  her  daughter's  little  form  reposed. 

"  In  the  little  churchyard  ofN  ■  ,  is  a  modest  tomb 
of  white  marble,  bearing  the  name  of  '  Ellen  Warrender, 
aged  21  years;'  and  the  moss-pinks,  which  her  own 
liands  planted  on  her  mother's  grave,  are  fast  spreading 
themselves  over  her  own." 

Brooklyn,  L.  L 


Original. 
L  Y  D  I  A  . 

BT   THX   RKV.   JOHK    PIXRPONT. 

The  foUowing  beantifttl  lines  were  nirgested  by  the  deotk  of 
Mias  Lfdia  BiddU  Ontes,  only  dnugnter  of  Colonel  WilUun 
Gates  of  the  Army,  who  died  at  Fort  Columbus,  Governor's 
Island,  in  March  last,  aged  19. 

I  SAW  hor  mother's  eye  of  love  as  gently  on  her  rest. 
As  falls  the  light  of  evening's  sun  upon  a  lily's  breast ; 
And  the  daughter  to  her  mother  raised  her  calm  and  loving  eye. 
As  a  lake,  among  its  sheltering  hUls,  looks  upward  to  the  sky. 

I've  seen  a  swelling  rose-bud  hang  upon  its  parent  stem. 
Just  opening  to  the  light,  and  graced  with  many  a  dewy  gem, 
And  ere  that  bud  had  spread  its  leaves  and  thrown  its  fragrance 

round, 
I've  seen  it  perish  on  its  stem,  and  drop  upon  the  ground. 

So,  in  her  yet  unfolding  bloom,  hath  Lydia  felt  the  blast : — 
A  worm  unseen  hath  done  its  work — to  earth  the  bud  is  east : 
And  on  her  lowly  resting-place,  as,  on  the  roee-bnd's  bed, 
Drops  Arom  the  parent  tree  are  showered,  her  parent's  team  are 
shed. 

And  other  tye*  there  are  that  loved  upon  that  bud  to  rest. 
There's  one  who  long  had  hoped  to  wear  the  rose  npoa  his 

breast; 
Who'd  watched  and  waited  lovingly  till  it  was  fully  blown, 
And  who  had  e'en  put  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  it  for  his  own. 

A  stronger  hand  than  his  that  flower  hath  gathered  from  its  trse ! 

And  borne  it  hence,  in  paradise  to  bloom  immortally ! 

And  all  that  breathe  the  fhigrance  there,  that  its  young  leaves 

exhale. 
It  shall  remind  of  Sharon*s  roee — ^the  Illy  of  the  vale. 

The  soldier-Cither  have  I  seen  suppress  a  struggling  sigh, 
And  a  tear,  whene'er  he  spoke  of  her  stood  trembling  in  his 

eye:— 
No  other  daughter  in  his  bosom  ere  had  slept,  aehild. 
No  other  daughter  on  his  knee  had  ever  sat  and  smiled. 

And  he  was  fhr  away  from  her,  but  fbr  her  had  his  fhars, 

And  anxious  thoughts  upon  his  brow  had  left  the  stamp  of 

years} 
And  now  the  grave  hath,  from  his  hand,  removed  its  sacred 

trust, 
And  fhther's,  mother's,  lover's  tears  have  mingled  with  the  dust 

Peace  to  that  dust !  for,  surely,  peace  her  gentle  spirit  knows.^- 
Around  her  narrow  house  on  earth  the  night-wind  sadly  blows. 
But  heavenly  airs,  that  through  the  trees  of  life  for  ever  play. 
Are  breathing  <m  her  spirit's  brow,  to  dry  her  tears  away. 
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THE  THREE  CAPS. 

"  WooKD  an^  married  an*  aw !"  The  great  businefls 
of  life  was  accomplished !  The  words  of  power  had 
been  uttered:  The  transformation  was  complete— 
instantaneous  and  complete !  They  were  man  and 
wife— 'finked  together  for  ever  and  aye,  and  for  ever  and 
aye  separated  from  dl  the  rest  of  the  world :  He,  full  of 
determination,  of  exalted  hope,  and  solemn  and  hig^h 
puipose,  ready  for  trial  "in  any  shape  but  that"— of  sepa- 
ration or  bereavement:  She,  timid,  trembling,  and  self- 
distrustful,  overflowing  with  deep  and  patient  thankful- 
ness, and  wondering  to  find  herself  a  woman  and  a 
wife— transformed  by  a  touch,  as  it  were,  and  sanctified 
fereverto  the  mysterious  duties  of  anew  and  everlasting 
covenant,  by  the  uttering  of  two  or  three  brief,  and  not 
veiy  intdUgible  words.  To  her  it  was  a  dream — a 
tumult— and  a  terror.  How  knew  she— *how  could  she 
ever  know,  until  it  were  too  late — whether  he  was,  of  a 
truth,  what  he  appeared  to  be  f  How  could  she  be  sure, 
Botwithstandin;  all  that  her  young  heart,  and  her  gene- 
rous hope,  had  whispered  to  hor,  that  he  was  not,  even 
as  all  men  are,  selfish,  heartless,  and  overbearing  by 
nature,  however  he  might  appear,  under  the  subduing 
influence  of  a  strong  and  passionate  love  ?  If  so— to 
what  had  she  betrayed  herself  7— and,  for  what!— 
Which  way  should  she  turn— whither  fly — to  what  city 
of  refuge  for  the  broken  of  heart,  betake  herself,  should 
that  man,  the  master  to  whom  she  had  bound  her  spirit 
apprantioe  for  all  eternity— the  partner  whom  she  had 
taken  to  the  moat  intimate,  and  trustful,  and  perilous 
companionship,  for  ever  and  evez^— the  friend — the  plea- 
sant counseller— the  Image  of  her  Grod ! — the  husband 
of  her  heart  J — should  he  prove  unworthy  of  her  pro- 
foundest  love,  or  mislead  her  into  the  idolatry  of  an 
outward  resemblance,  alike  deceitful  and  debasing ! 

To  him,  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre-appointed  hope ; 
the  solenmication  of  a  long-cherished  faith.  He  felt  that 
he  had  taken  his  place,  for  ever,  among  the  immortals — 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Future  now,  as  well  as  to  the 
Past;  that  he  stood  upon  the  outer  barrier  of  a  measure- 
less empire,  from  which  he  might  see  kings  striving 
together,  among  his  posterity,  and  thrones  dashing 
against  thrones,  and  the  whole  earth  undergoing  trans- 
formations, age  after  age,  at  the  bidding  of  those  who 
were  to  go  forth  firom  his  loins.  God  willing— the 
woman  he  had  taken  to  his  heart  was  now  to  become  a 
mother  of  nations ;  and  if  he  were  faithful  to  the  mighty 
charge,  putting  his  trust  in  the  Ancient  of  days,  there 
might  be  those  hereafler  who  would  rise  up  and  count 
him,  as  we  do  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  among 
the  Patriarchs. 

**  Ah !  what  have  we  here !"  As  he  spoke,  the  mag- 
nificent vision  departed — battle  and  empire  vanished ! 
— and  he  stretched  over  the  table,  upon  which  ta,y 
three  or  four  new  books,  a  pile  of  newspapers,  and  half 
a  doien  lotten ;  and   selectbg  a  parcel,   very  neatly 


folded,  and  directed  in  a  female  hand,  held  it  up  to  his 
wife — "  Rather  portentous,  hey,  my  love  7" 
"  Rather," 

"  To  come  through  the  post  office,  in  bulk,  without 
being  paid  for !  Dense  take  such  people,  I  say !  Were 
there  no  obliging  members  of  Congress  to  furnish  a 
frank,  I  wonder — none  of  those  who  send  their  old  shirts 
home  to  be  washed,  hy  mail,  that  I  must  be  taxed  in  this 
way!  No— 111  be  banged  if  I  do!  Fll  no<  open  it  !*'  And, 
saying  this,  he  flung  the  parcel  into  a  chair,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  that  made  his  young  wife 
catch  her  breath,  and  begin  to  look  about  her. 

"  A  long,  sleepy,  good-for-nothing  poem,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,"  continued  he ;  "  or  a 
tragedy — or,  mayhap,  the  outline  of  a  novel,  sent  to  me 
by  a  *  constant  reader,*  or  a  '  great  admirer,'  to  fill  up; 
or,  peradventure,  scraps  from  an  old  newspaper,  for- 
warded by  particular  desire,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
republish  them  at  my  earliest  convenience,  without  a 
word  of  alteration— or  with  notes,  critical  and  expkna- 
tory.     Pshaw !" 

Again  he  had  taken  up  the  parcel,  and  felt  of  it ;  and 
again  he  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  it  aside,  when  his 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  seals. 

"  That  seal,  my  dear — surely  I  have  seen  that  seal 
before— somewhere— " 

"  And  so  have  I — I  am  sure  of  it — but  I  cannot,  for 
my  life,  remember  where.  Stay — ^let  me  see  the  motto 
again :— ye»— yes — no  yet  the  hand  writing  appears 
more  and  more  famiUar  to  me,  the  longer  I  look  at  it. 
Yes — ^yes — but  for  the  seal,  now,  I  should  fed  sure  it 
was  Aunt  Mary's." 

"  Or  Mrs.  A's." 

"  No— it  is  mare  Tike  Emma's;  or  Mrs,  B's;  or 
aunt  Anne's ; — ^but  the  seal  I — rm  sure  I  know  that 
seal!" 

"  Prettily  done  up,  though — ^isn't  it  T" — hanilHng  the 
parcel  rather  dainti^,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  as 
if,  under  a  notion  that  the  enclosure  might  be  something 
more  precious  than  poetry,  or  prose ; — "  very  prettily 
done  up,  hey  ? — and  very  tastefully  directed." 

"  By  all  which,  I  am  to  understand,  I  suppose,  tha$ 
you  mean  to  open  it,  and  pay  the  postage,  notwith- 
staitding  your  solemn  determination  to  the  contrary,  so 
often  published  to  the  world.     Oh,  yon  men!" 

''Why,  no— not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear;  not  alto- 
gether so  bed  as  that,  I  hope"— toning  the  letter  two 
or  three  times,  end  for  end,  examining  the  seals  anew, 
and  appearing  sadly  puzzled;  "  not  altogether  so  bad  as 
that,  my  love — but,  you  caimot  deoy  that  the  parcel  ia  a 
very  pretty  parcel." 

"  And  very  prettily  directed,  hey  T" 

''Very!  The  writer  must  be  a  gentlewoman ;  any 
body  can  see  that." 

"And  young,  perfa^M?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"Andbeautifialf" 

"  Why,  n<^— I  wouldn't  vienture  to  go  quite  so  far  at 
that,  Nelly ;  but  she  must  be  well-bred,  and  a  woman  of 
taste,  and,  tlwrefinnD,  in  aD  human  probebUi^,  of  a  cor- 
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respondent  ehapo,  and  look,  and  bearing^-<if  womanly 
proportions,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Poh,  poh !"— laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  stooping 
toward  him,  and  smiling  through  her  tliick  brown  hair, 
as  it  fell  in  laigc  masses  over  her  deep,  quiet,  in-lighted 
eyes—"  Poh,  poh,  Mr.  Gray"— 

"  Don't  call  me  Mr.  Gray,  I  entreat  you." 

"  What  shell  I  call  you  7" 

"  Why,  John,  to  be  sure." 

"  John  .'—I !— not  for  the  world !" 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  call  my  husband  John — 
or  Dick — or  Tom. — I  should  always  be  thinking  of  that 
story  you  told  Mrs.  G." 

"What  story, pray?" 

**  Don't  you  remember !  I'm  sure  I  never  shall  forget 
it.  She  always  used  to  call  her  husband  Joseph,  and  you 
must  hare  known  it,  I  think ;  and  yet,  you  were  mali- 
cious enough  to  tell  that  story." 

"  Oh,  I  remember,  now ;  but,  bless  your  heart  my 
dear,  that  was  a  story  from  the  Spectator,  or  from  Rich- 
aidson— ^:uUier :  Lo\-clace  went  into  a  shop,  and  the 
woman,  wanting  her  husband,  called  John!  John! — 
and  when  he  appeared,  Lovelace  called  him  John — at 
which  the  woman  took  fire,  and  berated  him  soundly ; 
and  then  Lovelace  asked  her,  how  she  could  expect  other 
people  to  treat  her  husband  with  more  respect  than  she 

did." 

"  Exactly— and  I  haven't  forgotten  the  lesson,  I  pro- 
mise you;  nor  has  poor  Maty  G.  I  declare  I  was  afraid 
to  look  up  for  half  an  hour  after  you  told  that  story ;  and 
I've  never  seen  her  since,  without  thinking  of  it.  Poor 
Joseph !" 

"Poor  Joseph! — yes,  that's  it— poor  Joseph,  poor 
John,  or  poor  Peter; — but,  if  it  were  Gcoi^,  now,  or 
William,  or  Charles,  or  Frederick,  or  Augustus,  I  dare 
say  you  would  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  name,  and  forget 
the  lesson  you  speak  of." 

"  Perhaps  I  might ;  though,  at  the  best,  it  seems  to 
mo  rather  too  fiuniliar." 

"  Rather  too  familiar!— excellent! — but  I  understand 
you,  my  dear.  The  disparity  in  our  ages  makes  it  appear 
■o.  Then,  there's  such  a  fine  old-feshioned,  fatherly 
sound  in  Mr.  Gray^*  Auld  Robin  Gray !' " 

"There,  now! — that's  so  like  you!  But,  beware! 
else  I  may  take  it  into  my  head  that  you  are  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  that  same  disparity,  yourself,  as  you  would 
have  me  believe ;  you  think  too  much  of  it  yourself,  I  am 

afoud." 

"  Periiaps  I  do— but,  if  I  do,  it's  for  your  sake,  I  pro- 
mise you :  why  not  say  kutband  t " 

"Husband! — for  a  young  married  woman  to  say 
husband!— faugh!" 

"  Rather  too  much  of  a  monthfVil  for  you,  my  dear,  hey?" 

*^  Rather.  And  so— and  so-^ave  a  care! — you'll 
break  that  seal,  if  you  handle  it  so  roughly." 

"  Well— and  what  if  I  do?" 

"What  if  you  do! — Oh,  nothings— nothing  at  all! — 
it's  nothing  to  me,  you  know ;  I  can  have  no  possible 
objactioa,  of  course.  But,  if  you  do  open  it— open  Ht  like 
%  mm    and  aever  trouble  yoortelf  to  find  an  oxciue." 
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"  Ah,  ha,  Nelly !  We  are  beginning  to  understand 
one  another,  I  see." 

"  High  time,  I  think— oh,  yon  needn't  look  at  me 
so.  The  hand-writing  has  decided  you-— ^my  body  may 
see  that ;  and  why  you  should  sit  there,  twirling  your 
thumbs,  and  stripping  the  feathers  off  your  pen,  or  eying 
the  seals,  and  looking  more  than  half  ashamed  of  your 
self  to  be  so  carried  away  by  womanly  curiosity,  and  so 
taken  with  a  woman's  autograph,  now  that  you  are  a—" 

"  Now  that  I  belong  to  you,  hey  ?" 

"  Now  that  you  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Gray— that's 
what  I  had  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue ;  but,  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  say  it,  though." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  It  would  have  been  qiute  too  ridiculou.H,  wouldn't 
it  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  would." 

"  Poh,  poh,  man<^tear  open  the  parcel  at  ooo»— mako 
up  your  mind,  and  break  the  seals  fairly,  and  youll  feel 
all  the  better  for  it." 

But,  my  solemn  determination,  dear"— ^ih  dignity. 
A  fig  for  your  solenm  determination." 

"Published  to  the  worid,  you  know" — with  signifi* 
cance. 

"  A  fiddle-stick's  end.  You  mean  to  break  it — and 
you  will  break  it,  whether  or  no,  if  you  keep  fumbling 
with  it,  after  that  fashion— there ! — ^what  did  I  tell  you — 
there  goes  one  of  the  seals !" 

No,  no— not  quite — only  cracked,  my  dear." 

And,  when  fairly  broken,  like  a  lover's  oath-*" 

"  Or  a  woman's  reputation—*" 

"You'll  say  it  was  cracked  before,  heyf  But  why 
don't  you  open  it— ah!— there  goes  another!  tiever 
mind  me." 

"  A  plague  on  the  seals !  Who  would  think  they  were 
so  brittle?" 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you,  dear— you  moan  to  open  that 
parcel  by  accident;  I  can  see  through  you!" 

"  Can  you !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  love,  that  you  are  a 
saucy,  good-for-nothing,  and,  in  short"— stopping  her 
mouth  ifi-ith  a  handful  of  kisses.  N.  B. — ^They  hadn't 
been  married  a  month. 

"  There,  there,  that'll  do !  And  now  you  may  open 
the  letter,  and  then  you  may  lug  out  your  purse  and 
pay  one  dollar  and  fifly  cents  for  the  pleasure  of—" 

"  Only  one-twenty-five,  my  dear." 

"  Onlif  one-twenty-five,  hey  I  Cheap  enough,  in  all 
conscience !  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
letter,  full  of  newspaper  scraps,  etc.  etc. — to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief,  heyf — the  superscription 
whereof  happens  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  gentle- 
woman, with  correspondent  bodily  proportions  and 
accomplishments.     Oh,  you  men !" 

"  And  oh,  youioomen  /  But,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing, 
I  tell  you!"  And,  with  that,  he  flung  the  letter  i^on 
the  table,  with  such  a  wrathful  emphasis,  that  it  flew  half 
across  the  room,  to  the  unspeakable  amazement  of  tha 
poor  wife.  "  No,  no— my  love — not  so  much  of  a  fool, 
as  that  comes  to,  I  flatter  myself." 
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"  But,  you  have  done  it  already !     The  cracked  seal 


« 


u 


and  yet,  being  scaled  with  black,  as  if  by  ovefsight,  (for, 


U  broken,  you  see/' 

Impossible !" — snatching  up  the  letter. 
And,  what's  impossible,  can't  be — and  never,  never 
eomes  to  pass — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

**  Why,  bless  my  heart !  Who  would  have  thought  o' 
such  a  thing !  Look  here,  my  love,  just  look  here — did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  so  fraU  7  You  see  it  has  hardly 
touched  the  paper  underneath.  I  declare  it's  a  shame 
for  people  to  seal  their  letters  so  carelessly — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do— ha,  ha,  ha ! — as  in  duty  bound." 

"  For  my  part,  I  wonder  how  it  ever  got  through  the 
post  office,  and  therefore — " 

"  And  therefore,  as  the  letter  cannot  be  returned,  and 
as  the  postage  must  be  paid,  why,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  you  but  to  open  it.  But,  there's  another  seal,  yet — 
which  appears  to  hold  by  the  comer." 

"  And  so  there  is,  I  declare  i" 

"  Which  other,  you'll  tear  off,  as  sure  as  you're  alive 
unless  you— there  it  goes! — crack !— snap !— there  .'—now 
you  may  open  the  letter !" 

"  Thunder  and  lightning !— what  have  we  here  !"— 
cried  he,  as  he  tore  open  the  parcel,  and  three  little  baby 
caps  fell  fluttering  upon  the  floor.  The  young  wife 
snatched  them  up  in  an  exstasy  of  astonishment,  and, 
after  a  diligent  examination  of  aU  three,  declared  they 
were  most  beautifully  made ;  and  then,  pointing  to  one, 
the  prettiest  of  the  whole,  with  a  blue  cockade  over  the 
ear,  burst  out  a  laughing.  Meanwhile,  her  husband 
having  rummaged  the  parcel  over  and  over,  and  over 
again,  inside  and  out,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  upon  some 
clue  to  the  mystery,  came  at  last  to  the  following  words, 
marked  with  inverted  commas : 

"  Of  the  future,  I  need  say  nothing.'* — Yankee, 

Here  was  a  smasher !  But,  what  on  earth  was  the 
young  wife  so  tickled  about  7  And,  what  cotUd  be  the 
meaning  of  that  little  blue  cockade,  which  diverted  her 
so  much  7  To  the  husband,  it  was  all  a  mystery,  and 
might  have  continued  so  to  this  day,  but  for  the  explana- 
tions that  followed,  year  after  year,  till  he  learnt  the 
difference  between  a  night-cap,  a  dress-cap  for  a  girl,  and 
a  boy's  cap.  Alas,  for  the  uninitiated,  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  old-bachelors,  who  may  happen  to  read  this 
pan  of  my  story.  But,  to  the  caps— there  were  three,  in 
all,  and  only  three — and  not  larger  than  you  inay  see  in 
the  windows  of  a  toy-shop,  on  a  doll  of  a  moderate  size ; 
but  they  were  caps,  nevertheless-— and  baby-caps — and 
full  of  that  thrilling  significance  which  always  belongs  to 
a  baby-cap,  whether  little  or  big,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
newlywmarried, 

*'  Of  the  future,  I  eay  nothing  /"  Another  hearty 
laugh — a  few  blushes — and,  then,  another  and  a  more 
diligenc  perusal  of  the  hand-writing,  the  seals,  and  the 
needle^work— three  sorts  of  evidence,  any  ouq  of  which, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish 
the  authorship ;  and  yet,  when  they  came  to  be  examined 
together,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the  husband 
and  wife,  both  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  dead  halt.  The 
seal  belonged  to  "  Aunt  Mary"— that  was  clear ;  but  the 
hand-writing  was  more  like  Mrs.  B's,  or  aunt  Anne's — 


who  would  be  cruel  enough  to  send  three  babies'  caps  to 
a  newly-married  woman,  with  three  black  seal»— a  black 
seal  upon  each— unless  by  mistake?)— the  writer  must 
be  in  mourning — that  was  equally  clear.  Now,  Mrs.  A. 
was  in  mourning,  whUe  the  rest  of  the  good  people  were 
not :  and,  again— on  second  thought,  it  did  seem  to  the 
young  wife— and,  afler  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
she  was  quite  sure— nay,  positive — that  she  had  seen 
that  very  seal  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  A.  But,  then- 
hang  it  all !— 4iow  do  you  lawyers  ever  make  up  your 
minds  in  a  case  7 — I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see"— con* 
tinned  the  wife ;  and  then,  after  having  decided  that  the 
present  had  come  from  Mrs.  A— that  it  muet  have  come 
from  her,  and  could  not  have  come  from  any  body  else 
on  earth, — she  turned  to  the  caps  themselves,  and  fell  to 
examining  the  stitches,  for  corroboration— labored  away 
for  tenor  fifteen  minutes;  and  then  she  flung  them  upon  the 
table,  in  a  pet,  declaring  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Mrs. 
A.  to  do  such  work — that  she  never  did  it  in  her  lifia — 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  looked  so  much  like  that  of  Mrs.  B., 
or  aunt  Mary,  or  cousin  Mary,  or  aunt  Anne,  or— that, 
in  short,  it  was  no  use  trying  to  find  out  the  authorship 
of  the  joke  that  way.  And  so,  it  was  determined  to  say 
nothing  about  the  affair— to  hush  it  up  for  more  reasons 
than  one ;  but  to  lay  by  the  caps  in  a  safe  place,  with 
the  letter,  the  seals,  the  quotation,  and  the  address,  and 
wait  till  somebody  should  betray  herself,  as  the  author 
most  assuredly  would  in  time,  or,  till  some  lucky  chance 
might  furnish  the  requisite  proof. 

And  so  the  three  caps  were  sealed  up  with  the  origin 
nal  paper,  and  put  away  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  prying  curiosity.  Year  after  year  passed 
over,  and  the  whole  circumstance  had  been  forgotten, 
when,  one  day,  the  youngest  child  of  the  family  happened 
to  be  playing  with  a  secret^rawer  in  a  work-table,  which 
flew  open  at  the  accidental  pressure  of  her  little  hand. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !"— screamed  the  poor  thing; 
and  off  she  capered  with  her  eyes  all  lighted  up,  and 
both  hands  in  the  air.  **  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !  soc 
what  I've  foundl— thrM  o'  the  prettiest  little  caps,  just 
big  enough  for  my  new  doll,  mamma!  Ob,  Mary, 
Mary!  father,  father!  Jemmy,  Jemmy!— see  what  I've 
found!" 

And,  sure  enough,  there  they  were !  The  mysterious 
caps,  which,  ten  years  before,  had  come  so  strangely  to 
the  poasession  of  a  newly-married  woman.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  not  a  bint  had  ever  been  received— not  a 
trace  found— for  ten  long  years— not  a  clue^-and,  the 
roguish  author  continued  to  the  last,  not  only  unheard  of, 
but  unguessed  at. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband,  taking  up  the 
parcel  and  re-examining  the  seals,  the  superscription,  and 
the  prettUy-written  words,  "  Of  the  future,  I  say  nothing." 
"  My  dear — ^I  say! — do  you  remember  this  little  blue 

cockade  7" 

The  wife  smiled,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laughing 
outright,  as  all  the  strange  circumstances  crowded  upon 
her  recollection,  when  something  in  the  look  of  her  hus* 
band  startled  her.  He  was  evidently  pondering  sodm 
weighs  affair. 
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"  Well,"  Baid  ho,  at  last,  "  I  have  heard  of  ccrinci- 
dences  before ;  I  have  been  a  witness  to  not  a  few,  in  my 
day,  that  were  remarkable  enough ;  but  never  any  thing 
to  be  compared  with  this.  Three  children— *nd  three 
caps !  Neither  more  nor  less !  Throe  children  and 
three  caps,  at  the  end  of  ten  years !" 

The  wife  looked  up,  and,  after  musing  a  moment, 
appeared  still  more  astonished,  and  calling  her  boy  to 
her  side — her  only  boy — ^told  him  that  cap  with  the  blue 
cockade  upon  it  belonged  to  him— 

"  And  was  sent  to  you,  my  boy,"  added  the  father, 
"two  or  three  years  before  you  were  bom." 

"  How  could  that  be,  father?" 

"  Ask  your  mother,  my  son." 

**  Well,  mother,  how  could  that  be  ?  And  who  sent  it  7" 

**  We  never  knew,  my  dear  boy.  It's  a  sort  of  a 
mystery ;  and,  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  or 
among  the  fairies,  what  a  capital  tradition  might  have 
been  made  of  it,  hey  ?" 

"  But,  mother,"  said  the  boy, "  there's  three  caps  in  all." 

"  There  t« — ii  there,  my  lad  7"  asked  the  father. 

"  There  are  three  caps,  I  mean,  father ;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, for  Mar}',  and  one  for  Margaret;  were  they  sent 
to  them,  too,  before  they  were  bom  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy— many  years  before," 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  that^I  declare." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mary. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know,  mother,"  said  little 
Margaret^*'  I  should  so-^what  they  sent  the  prettiest 
cap  to  Jemmy  for?  Why  didn't  they  put  blue  ribbons 
on  mine,  hey  ?" 

"  Because  Jemmy  is  a  boy,  my  dear." 

"Well,  that's  a  funny  reason,  to  be  sure— ain't  it, 
£uher?" 

"  Ain't  it— are  it  not,  father,  hey  ?" 

"  Jwn't  it,  fathei^-ihat's  what  I  meant  to  say,  father." 

".  Yes,  dear— a  very  funny  reason ;  but  your  mother 
will  explain  that."  And  then  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
added,  "  '  Of  the  future,  I  say  nothing.'  Three  caps 
and  three  children!  One  boy's  cap,  and  one  boy — 
neither  more  nor  less !  And  no  mistake,  as  they  say 
down  East.  Of  a  truth,  my  love,  we  may  as  well  shut 
up  shop.     Our  destiny  is  accomplished !" 

**  Ob,  mother,  mother !  Are  these  all  the  caps  they 
sent  you  ?" 

"Yes,  dear— all." 

"  Don't  you  wish  they  had  sent  you  ever  to  mcmy 
moref  mother?" 

The  husband  looked  at  his  wife — ^the  wife  at  the  chil- 
dren—and both  burst  out  a  laughing  together,  and  were 
followed  by  all  three  of  the  children,  capering  and 
•creaming  like  mad,  till  they  were  cautioned  over  and 
over  again,  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  till  they 
were  old  enough  to  know  the  reason  why. 

"  As  I  live !"  continued  the  wife,  suddenly  starting  up 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm,  and  peer- 
ing underneath  her  graceful  moming^ap,  and  fixing  her 
large  clear  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  almost  of 
terror^"  There,  now !  I  know  what  yon  are  thinking 
of !— ^rat  you  mustn't — yon  must  not !  I'll  never  forgive 
you,  if  you  do." 
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Mustn't  what,  dear  ?" 

You  are  planning  it,  Uiis  moment.     I  can  see  your 
very  thoughts  in  your  eyes— you  monster !" 

"  Planning  what,  wife  ?" 

"  Don't  call  me  ^i-ife." 

"  Planning  what,  Nelly  ?" 

"  Planning  a  story,  or  a  play,  or  a  poem,  or  some  con- 
founded thing  or  other,  about  these  caps  !  I  wish  they 
had  been  at  Jericho,  before  I  ever  saw  them,  or  heard  of 
them." 

"  Excellent ! — thank  you  for  the  idea.  It  would  make 
a  capital  stoiy,  though,  wouldn't  it  f — especially  if  one 
were  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  trath." 

"  Oh,  you  authors  !  and  editors !  and  magazine- 
writers  ! — nobody's  safo  with  you  for  a  moment !  Do 
you  remember  the  editor  that  ran  against  another  man's 
umbrella,  for  the  sake  of  a  paragraph?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  you— ^n  what  are  you  one  single  atom  wiser, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know?" 

"  If  I  run  against  the  public  with  a  true  story  like 
this,  hey  ?" 
Exactly." 

Not  a  bit,  my  dear— and  therefore,  look  out  for  the 
next  LeuLiei*  Companion." 

"  Oh,  you're  incorrigible !  I  see  that :  and  therefore — 
in  mercy— don't  give  the  names— will  you?" 

"  Certainly,  my  love." 
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HUMAN    OCCUPATIONS. 

Why  is  it  tliat  we  find  so  many  in  all  professions, 
occupations,  and  trades,  who  are  dissatisfied  ment 
They  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  sphere  in  life  for  which 
they  are  neither  fitted  by  education  nor  taste.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  most  important  view  of 
the  theme.  It  is  because  the  profession,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation, is  forced  upon  the  child,  before  his  mind  has 
acquired  the  power  of  judging ;  before  his  tastes  are 
developed,  and  his  genius,  or  aptitude  to  any  one  pur- 
suit, is  evinced.  Many  men  study  law,  who  had  better 
have  been  farmers  or  mechanics,  and  many  mechanics  had 
better  have  been  lawyers.  The  parent,  instead  of  study- 
ing the  disposition  of  his  child,  gi^'es  him  such  a  chance 
as  agrees  with  his  own  taste,  rather  than  the  child's, 
and,  perhaps,  by  this  course,  unfits  him  for  all  hope  of 
usefulness.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  such  a  thing  as 
natural  taste;  a  taste  not  innate,  but  resulting  from 
organization,  or  early,  insensible  education.  The  eye 
of  the  painter,  the  car  of  the  musician,  the  love  of 
mathematics  belonging  to  sedentary  men,  and  the  phleg- 
matic temperament,  all  prove  this.  If,  then,  this  natural 
taste  should  be  consulted,  instead  of  pursuing  the  axi>i- 
trary  course  now  so  common,  we  might  hope  for  better 
work,  in  all  tlie  occupations  of  life.  Beside,  a  man's 
moral  character  often  depends  upon  the  interest  he  feels 
in  his  occupation.  When  they  dislike  it,  they  take  every 
occasion  to  rid  tliemselves  of  it,  for  the  time,  and  contract 
habits  of  idleness,  which  lead  to  poverty,  and  poverty, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  leads  to  vice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thi  dwelling  in  which  Mary  of  Anjouheldher  limited 
court  at  ChinoD,  had  little  of  regal  splendor  in  its  con- 
struction or  emhellishments.     The  royal  treasures  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  wars,  and  the  household  of  the 
king  was  often  driven  to  a  state  little  short  of  penury. 
Still,  his  queen,   resolute  in  sustaining  her  own  and 
her  husband's  state  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  con- 
tinued to  surround  herself  with  such  noble  dames  and 
gentlemen  as   still  clung  with  feudal    loyalty  to  the 
evil  fortunes  of  their  monarch.     She  hesitated  at  no 
measures  which  promised  to  sustain  her  cause,  or  to 
excite  the  wavering  corn-age  of  her  lord,  not  even  the 
sacrifice  of  all  a  woman's  rights,  and  of  a  wife's  cGgnity. 
In  her  ambition  she  hesitated  not  to  secure  influence  and 
power  over  her  husband  by  craftily  closing  her  eyes  to 
his  attachment  to  another,  and  yet  using  that  attach- 
ment as  the  means  of  securing  a  stronger  hold  upon  his 
confidence.  She  surrendered  all  claim  upon  his  affections 
that  she  might  fix  a  more  tenacious  grasp  upon  his  crown. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  events  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  waiting^women  of  the  queen    assembled 
as  usual  in  the  ante-chamber  adjoining  her  apartments, 
and  ranging  themselves  by  the  embroidery-frames  sta- 
tioned about  the  room,  commenced  their  daily  task  on 
the    tapestiy  which  formed  the  principal   employment 
for  the  dames  of  France  at  that  period.     They  were 
diverting  the  monotony  of  their  task  by  such  idle  chat  as 
young  maidens  of  honor  love  to  indulge  in,  when  a  door 
leading  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber  opened,  and  the  royal 
lady  presented  herself  before  tliem.     With  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head  in  return  for  their  respectful  greeting, 
she  proceeded  to  a  chair  raised  from  a  level  with  the  rest 
by  a  platform  carpeted  with  rich  tapestry,  and  indicated 
by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  that  she  wished  her  embroideiy- 
fiame  placed  before  her.     A  young  girl  stepped  forward, 
placed  a  crimson  foot-stool  supported  by  four  gilded  grif- 
fins, oommodiously  for  her  mistress'  feet,  drew  a  small 
and  heavily  ornamented  frame  before  her,  and  laying  the 
necessary  implements  upon  it,  was  about  to  retire  again 
to  her  former  station.     While  the  waiting-woman  was 
thus  occupied,  the  queen  glanced  toward  a  frame  which 
stood  in  the  recess  of  a  distant  window.     A  slight  color 
came  to  her  cheek  when  she  saw  that  it  was  unoccupied, 
and  those  who  observed  closely  might  have  seen  that  her 
eyes  kindled,  and  that  her  lips  were  almost  impercepti- 
bly pressed  together.     But,  if  she  had  any  cause  for  dis- 
pleasure, these  slight  indications  were  all  that  she  allow- 
ed to  escape  her.      As  she  took  the  needle  from  her 
attendant's  hand,  she  said  in  a  voice  studiously  bland 
and  gentle — 

**Is  Mistress  Sorrell  ill,  that  her  frame  stands  unten- 
anted both  yesterday  and  this  morning  ?" 

Tlie  group  of  girls  who  had  gathered  near  the  plat- 

*  ContiBoed  from  page  OQi 


form  to  offer  attendance,  exchanged  furtive  mischievous 
glances,  and  half-suppressed  smiles  trembled  about  their 
mouths,  while  the  maiden,  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed,  hesitated  for  a  reply. 

"  We  have  inquired  for  Mistress  Sorrell  both  yesterday 
and  to^iqr,"  she  said  at  length,  "  but  she  lias  not  been 
visible  since-~since  the  king  led  Chinon  two  days  ago. 
I  questioned  her  tyre-woman,  who — ^who  says"— the 
speaker  hesitated  and  looked  toward  her  companions, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  wilting  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. 

"  Wen,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  hnpatiently,  and  for  « 
moment  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  lips  trembled,  "speak 
om  t  what  said  the  waiting-woman  T" 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,  she  knows  no  better 
where  her  gay  mistress  is  than  ourselves,  but  she  says 
that  Agnes  left  her  own  apparel  behind  in  her  chamber, 
and  that  a  suit  of  page's  clothes  have  disappeared  in 
their  place— besides,  Francoiae,  the  king's  groom,  speak* 
of  a  pair  of  horses  nrissing  from  die  stables. 

"  Well !"  interrupted  the  queen,  and  pressing  her  little 
foot  hard  upon  the  cushioned  stool,  and  leaning  her 
elbow  on  the  embroidery-frame,  she  bent  fbrwaid  and 
fixed  a  keen  glance  on  the  fair  gossip.     •*  Well,  go  on .'" 

The  girl  looked  round^  for  countenance,  but  her  com- 
panions had  retreated  to  their  separate  stations  likes 
flock  of  frightened  pigeons  at  the  first  indications  of  a 
storm.  The  eyes  of  her  mistress  were  stin  upon  her 
and  she  was  compelled  to  answer;  but  it  was  hurriedly, 
as  one  who  felt  herself  to  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Why,  he  says  that  a  page,  who  looked  as  much  like 
Agnes  Sorrell  as  if  he  were  her  own  brother,  passed  the 
gate  about  an  hour  after  the  king  left  Chinon,  with  the 
Count  Dunois.  He  had  a  serving-man  in  company,  and 
— and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  May  it  please  your 
highness." 

"  Enough  of  this !"  said  the  queen,  sternly,  raising  her 
voice  that  all  in  the  room  might  hear.  "  Methinks  the 
Indies  about  our  person  might  find  other  employment 
than  circulating  scandal  about  their  monarch,  or  vilifying 
a  young  person  whom  it  pleases  the  queen  to  countenance. 
Here  is  a  sad  ado,  forsooth.  The  King  of  France  cannot 
ride  forth  on  the  same  day  with  a  lady  of  our  court  but 
a  romance  fit  for  a  troubadour  is  hatched  out  of  it. 
Minion  !  get  thee  to  thy  work  again,  beshrew  thee  and 
thy  false  tongue  for  a  mischief-maker !" 

With  a  low  obeisance  the  crestfallen  girl  returned  to 
her  employment,  while  the  queen  bent  over  her  Upestiy, 
and  seemed  intent  on  blending  the  golden  and  azure  tinu 
of  a  violet  among  the  cluster  of  flowers  that  had  sprung 
to  life  beneath  her  fingers.  But,  though  she  had  repuls- 
ed the  scandal  of  her  waiting-woman  with  stem  dignity, 
a  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  feelings  of  a  neglected  wife, 
which  would  occasionally  make  themselves  felt,  could 
not  be  so  easily  conquered;  a  rich  color  still  burned  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  liands  trembled  like  an  aspen  upon 
the  flower  it  had  created. 

The  window  of  the  queen's  ante-chamber  opened  into 
a  small  court,  from  which  there  was  egress  to  the  street ; 
while  her  agitation  remained  unconquered,  there  was  a 
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slight  bostlei  and  the  tramp  of  hones  came  up  from  this 
court.  The  fire  of  excitement  was  yet  on  her  cheek,  but 
Mary  arose  lanfuidly,  and,  as  if  tfared  of  a  sitting  posture, 
moved  across  the  room.  She  bad  observed  the  glances 
of  her  women,  and  knew  that  the  sound  had  some  con- 
nesdon  with  the  subject  which  had  just  been  dismissed. 
Without  stopping  at  the  window,  she  passed  near  enough 
without  seeming  effort,  to  command  a  view  of  the  court 
beneath. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  young  page  dismount 
from  one  of  the  king*s  horses,  and  enter  the  building  by 
a  private  door,  used  only  by  her  husband  and  the  most 
favored  of  his  attendants.  The  queen  appeared  not  to 
obser>'o  what  was  passing,  but  proceeded  quietly  with 
her  walk,  and  after  pacing  the  length  of  the  room  once 
or  twice,  returned  to  her  embroidery  as  if  nothing  hod 
transpired  to  discompose  her. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  a  lady,  riclUy, 
but  somewhat  hastily  arrayed,  entered  the  room,  and 
with  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a  Hebe,  approached 
the  platform  where  Mary  of  Anjou  was  still  busily  cm- 
ployed. 

'^  Thou  hast  been  somewhat  tardy  in  thy  attendance 
of  late,  Mistress  Sorrell,"  she  said,  in  a  calm,  measured 
voice,  as  the  lady  paused  in  front  of  her  seat.  "  May  we 
inquire  the  cause  ?" 

**  Oh,  your  highness  is  too  iadulgent  to  my  faults,"  re- 
plied the  now  comer  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  I  believe 
I  am  somewhat  spoiled,"  she  added  carelessly,  **  but  I 
have  come  to  make  atonement  and  ask  forgiveness." 

As  she  spoke,  the  reckless  girl  ascended  the  platform, 
sunk  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  bent  her  lips  to  the 
queen's  hand  without  touching  it,  however.  The  motion 
deranged  a  heavy  gold  chain  which  hung  about  her  neck, 
and  a  signet  ring  appended,  swung  forward  from  her 
bosom. 

When  this  emblem  of  power  was  thus  betrayed  lurk- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  her  rival,  the  queen  forgot  her  com- 
posure, and  turning  pale  with  anger,  grasped  the  ring 
with  a  force  that  fretted  the  chain  against  the  white  neck 
of  the  wearer.  The  worst  passions  of  her  nature  were 
aroused,  but  she  had  too  long  held  them  in  check  not  to 
have  some  command  over  them  even  then.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  keenly  on  the  signet  for  a  moment,  and  then 
dropping  it  slowly  from  her  hand,  looked  quietly 
around  to  be  sure  that  none  were  within  sound  of  her 
voice  before  she  addressed  the  kneeling  girl,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  former  audacity,  now  shrunk  and  turned 
pale  beneath  the  firm  glance  of  her  mistress. 

The  queen  spoke  cautiously  and  almost  in  a  whisper, 
but  diough  subdued,  her  voice  had  all  the  stern  intensity 
of  passion. 

"  Mark  me,  daring  minion !"  she  said,  "  thou  hast 
stepped  between  me  and  all  that  common  women  prize 
as  most  dear  and  precious— -e  husband's  love.  I  have 
overlooked  the  wrong — nay,  almost  sanctioned  it  with 
my  protection,  for,  with  me,  there  is  a  higher  and  sterner 
fueling  than  that  of  love.  It  is  for  the  weak  and  low- 
bom  to  content  themselves  with  flattery  and  fondness. 
Those  who  have  dominion  for  an  inheritance,  turn  to 
braver  aims.     The  trt/e  of  Charles  of  France  thou  has 


found  passingly  indulgent.     But  his  gitgen—- remember— * 
brooks  no  encroachment  on  her  state  or  station." 

"  Indeed,  noble  madam,  I  have  never  wished  it,"  said 
Agnes,  almost  humbly,  for,  with  all  her  careless  inso- 
lence of  manner,  she  felt  the  disgrace  and  insecurity  of  her 
position  in  the  French  court,  and  would  rather  have 
braved  a  lioness  than  the  haughty  woman  before  her. 
"  If  I  have  sinned,  it  has  been  with  no  thirst  for  power." 

**  But  this  jewel,  how  happens  it  that  the  king  should 
intrust  it  to  thy  keeping,"  inquired  Mary,  again  taking 
the  ring  and  placing  her  finger  sternly  upon  it,  while  she 
fixed  a  scarchiz^  glance  on  the  face  of  her  rival.  "  Was 
Mary  of  Anjou  absent,  that  her  sovereign's  signet-ring 
should  be  left  with  thee?" 

Agnes  bent  her  head,  and  her  face  became  crimson  to 
the  temples  as  she  replied,  "  It  was  not  intrusted  to  me, 
gracious  lady ;  I  took  it  from-— from  his  finger.  Indeed 
—indeed,  he  did  not  give  it  me ;  it  was  a  bold  step,  but 
I  thought  no  evil,  and  have  done  my  best  to  restore  the 
nng. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Mary,  more  graciously,  "  well  that 
thou  hast  indulged  in  no  dream  of  power,  but  art  content 
with  thy  own  advancement,  and  with  that  of  thy  mem 
crafty  uncle,  whom  we  had  taken  somewhat  closely  to 
our  council ;  he  will  tell  thee  more  of  our  pleasure ;  mean- 
time, this  insignia  of  our  husband's  power  rests  witk. 


us. 
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Here  Mary  lifted  the  chain  from  her  rival's  neck,  and 
gathering  it  together  in  one  hand,  laid  the  other  with  a 
half  jeering  smile  on  a  magnificent  bracelet  which  gleam- 
ed on  the  beautiful  arm  partially  outstretched  in  a  plead- 
ing attitude  before  her. 

"  This  token  of  his  vagrant  liking  we  deem  less  harm- 
ful," she  said ;  "  content  thyself  with  love-pledges,  girl, 
we  council  thee;  sceptres,  crowns,  and  signet-rings  are 
not  for  ladies  of  thy  stamp." 

Agnes  started,  and  for  a  moment  looked  haughtily  into 
the  queen's  fikce ;  her  form  thrilled  with  indignation  as 
she  felt  that  insulting  touch  upon  her  arm.  With  a  qui- 
vering lip  and  flushed  brow  she  arose  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  platform,  but  from  some  secret  policy  of  her 
own,  the  queen  seemed  amuous  to  secure  a  more  ami- 
cable understanding  with  her  rival. 

''  Leave  this  kneeling  posture,  fair  Agnes,"  she  said, 
*'  and  seat  thyself  on  the  stool  at  our  feet ;  there  is  a 
story  which  thou  mayest  study  to  advantage-^that  of  a 
fair  English  lady,  called  Rosamond ;  thou  hast  heard  it 
no  doubt.  They  say  that  the  lovely  minion  affected  only 
the  king's  love ;  believe  it  not .'  Eleanor's  dagger  had 
never  been  so  shiup  had  the  light-o-lady  contented  her* 
self  with  bower-room  pastime.  Had  the  frail  Rosa- 
mond been  wise — mark  me,  Agnes  Sorroll! — ^had  she 
been  wise,  we  say,  instead  of  braving  her  mistress,  she 
would  have  been  guided  by  her,  and  not  have  meddled 
with  things  of  state  without  the  sanction  of  royal  wisdom. 
She  should  have  become  subject  to  the  queen,  and  thereby 
won  favor  and  court  advancement ;  beUevo  us,  the  fair 
Rosamond  was  in  fault." 

Mary  paused,  and  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  chang- 
ing face  of  the  lost  giri  before  her.  She  was  certain 
that  her  words  had  taken  effect. 
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'  AIm/'  said  Agnes  Sarrell,  raisiiig  her  hand  to  brush 
away  the  tears  that  fell  to  her  flushed  cheeks,  for  the 
similarity  of  her  position  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
E^Ush  lady,  had  been  placed  too  palpably  before  her 
mind.  "Alas,  madam,  the  poor  Rosamond*s  was  a 
wretched  fate ;  perchance  the  English  Queen  spumed  the 
lost  lady,  and  would  not  deign  to  secure  power  through 
another's  lore.  It  is  a  sad — sad  story — Rosamond  paid 
a  fearful  price  for  a  monarch's  favor.  But,  lady,  there 
is  a  dagger  more  deadly  than  that  which  reached  her 
life— one  that  kills  slowly  with  a  poisonous  rust  that 
corrodes  the  whole  being ;  scorn  is  a  keen  weapon,  mul- 
tiplied for  ever.  The  good  might  find  compassion  for 
one  who  cannot  turn  but  she  feels  its  point  levelled 
against  her;  who  knows,  even  if  she  does  not  feel  the 
blow,  that  it  is  sheathed  in  the  bosoms  of  all  she  meets 
—who  feels  the  sting  for  ever  in  her  own  heart .'  Lady, 
if  your  words  have  wrung  tears  from  me,  they  spring  not 
more  from  an  aching  heart  than  the  laugh  and  jest  and 
the  saucy  tone  which  men  as  little  understand  as  they 
would  these  tears.*' 

The  wretched  girl  was  still  on  her  knees,  and  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  her  face  fell  forward  to  her  locked 
hands,  and  she  crouched  at  the  queen's  feet,  sobbing 
aloud,  for  the  best  fountains  of  her  heart  had  been  cruelly 
unlocked  by  her  sympathy  in  the  story  of  **  Fair  Rosa- 
mond.** 

The  attendants  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  grief, 
and  were  about  to  approach  the  platform ;  but  Maty  mo- 
tioned diem  bark  with  an  imperious  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  in  spite  of  their  eager  cmriosity,  they  were  compelled 
to  remain  beyond  earshot.  After  a  few  moments,  Agnes 
again  looked  up.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  tears  still 
trembled  in  her  eyes. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  with  some  degree  of  dignity, "  your 
wishes  are  understood.  Leave  me  but  hu  love.  I  have 
paid  a  wicked  price  for  it,  and  it  is  valueless  to  you. 
Leave  me  but  that,  and  in  all  things  else  I  am  your 
slave!" 

**  It  is  weU ;  but  shouldst  thou  change— should  ambi- 
tious thoughu  ever  creep  to  thy  heart,  remember  there 
are  royal  dames  can  send  a  dagger  home  as  surely  as  the 
English  Queen,  but  who  would  scorn  to  strike  from 
woman's  jealousy,  such  as  urged  her  rash  hand.  Are  we 
understood  V*  * 

"  Madam,  yon  are ;  have  I  leave  to  r^re  f '* 

"  To  thy  embroidery-frame,  but  not  forther ;  we  would 
give  yon  gossiping  ladies  no  room  for  scandal.  Beshrew 
their  nimble  tongues— but  they  have  been  playing  right 
saucily  this  morning !  It  would  be  merry  pastime  could 
diey  whisper  through  die  court  that  Mary  of  Anjou  has 
quarrelled  with  her  husband's  light-o'-love." 

Not  all  the  queen's  policy  could  keep  down  her 
woman's  anger  when  once  irritated.  Pride  and  scorn 
were  on  her  Hps  as  she  uttered  this  unfcjeling  speech, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  fiiUen  girl,  expecting  to  see 
her  writhe  and  cower  beneath  the  insult. 

Where  we  respect  and  reverence  the  scomer,  sarcasm  , 

takes  to  itself  a  double  edge,  and  cuts  deep  indeed ;  but 

there  is  something  in  a  coarse  taunt  which  carries  its 

own  antidote ;  a  feeling  of  contempt  arises  in  the  most ! 

17 


abject  heart  to  dull  the  point  of  a  malicious  reproach* 
however  well  deserved.  Instead  of  sinking  iU>ashed 
before  the  eyes  of  her  tormentor,  Agnes  looked  her  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  turned  carelessly  away» 

"  Those  who  would  have  willing  slaves  must  leam 
to  rivet  dieir  chains  without  galling  the  victim  too  roughs 
ly,"  she  said.     "  Have  I  permission  to  withdiaw?" 

"  Nay,  we  did  not  think  to  anger  thee,  girl— in  fair 
sooth  we  did  not,"  urged  the  queen,  feeling  the  impolicy 
of  her  taunt.  "  Nay,  nay,  withdraw  not  thus ;  we  would 
profit  by  thy  council  in  our  needle-work;  here,  don  thy 
thimble  and  stitch  the  golden  tints  into  these  ^«r  delis; 
our  skill  is  somewhat  overtaxed  in  them." 

Agnes  placed  the  little  golden  thimble  on  her  finger, 
and  bent  silently  over  the  frame,  while  the  queen  leaned 
graciously  forward,  and  strove  by  commendations  of  her 
work  and  by  unusual  courtesy,  to  charm  away  the 
impression  her  rudeness  had  made.  But  it  seemed  fated 
that  her  embroidery  should  advance  but  slowly  that  mom* 
ing,  for  Agnes  had  scarcely  woven  the  colors  into  a  sin« 
gle  leaf,  when  they  were  again  distmhed  by  the  tramp  of 
hoofs  without,  and  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  with  two 
women  in  travelling-masks,  swept  into  the  court.  After 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  a  page  entered,  and  bending 
his  knee,  placed  a  letter  in  the  queen's  hand.  Agnes 
looked  up  as  she  opened  it,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
vmting.  It  was  the  king's.  A  pang  shot  to  her  heart* 
and  bending  her  head  to  conceal  the  anxious  fire  that 
burned  on  hor  cheek,  she  plied  the  needle  with  an  eager, 
interrupted  motion,  without  again  lifting  her  head. 

"  It  is  strange,"  sud  Mary,  musingly,  as  she  finished 
reading.  "  A  lady^— a  stranger,  thrown  upon  our  hospi- 
tali^ — where  can  the  king  have  found  her?" 

Agnes  started  and  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  on  the  letter. 
A  jealousy  rankled  at  her  heart;  her  cheeks  grew  pale, 
and  her  lips  were  modonless.  Maiy  saw  her  agitation, 
and  smUed,  while  the  hand  which  held  the  letter  fell 
carelessly  over  her  chair-arm ;  but  thoughts  of  her  own 
interest  soon  conquered  this  petty  exultadon  in  the  mis- 
ery of  another;  it  was  no  part  of  her  desire  to  supplant 
the  present  favorite  with  a  new  rival  who  might  prove 
less  tractable.  After  pondering  the  subject  in  her  mind 
for  a  dme,  she  placed  the  parchment  in  her  rival's  hand, 
who  perused  it  with  an  eager  and  troubled  look. 

"  My  gracious  mistress,  you  will  not  receive  this 
strange  lady.  Oh,  I  beseech  you  send  her  hence !  What 
has  she  to  do  with— with  the  King  of  France  7  Oh, 
send  her  away  at  once,  and  there  is  not  the  thing  on 
earth  which  I  will  not  do  at  your  bidding." 

The  poor  girl  trembled  with  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings ;  her  hands  were  clasped  imploringly,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"It  were  to  anger  the  king  should  we  refiise  the 
required  shelter,  the  more  especially  as  she  comes  under 
the  escort  of  Count  Dunois,"  replied  the  queen,  thought- 
fidly,'  '^"^ut  have  no  fear;  will  she  not  be  for  ever  under 
our  scrutiny  t"  * 

*  V I  know,  lady,  but—" 

•  **  Nay,  though  vre  would  fain  will  it  odierwise,  it  must 
be/so.     This  Count  Dunois  is  not  one  to  deny  lightly ;  he 
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Ims  tb*  whole  may  at  fab  faiddiaf .  After  all,  the  lady 
may  prore  tome  protege  of  hit,  the  letter  hints  as  much." 

Withoat  heeding  the  beseeching  look  which  Agnes 
stiU  fixed  upon  her,  BAaiy  beckoned  the  page,  and  bade 
l>im  conduct  the  Count  Dunois  and  his  companion  to 
her  presenea.  Soon  after,  the  count  speared,  leading 
a  masked  lady  by  the  hand.  Agnes  had  removed  the 
ftame  from  before  her  mistress,  and  stood  a  httle  ^Mrt, 
anxiously  witnessing  the  reception.  Mary  arose  and 
descended  one  step  of  the  platform. 

"Thou  art  welcome,  Count  Dunois,  right  welcome, 
thou  and  thy  companion.  It  grieves  us  that  we  can  offer 
her  but  scant  hospitality  in  our  court,  but  that  protec- 
tion which  a  queen  may  give  is  readily  hers.  Will  it 
please  the  lady  to  remove  her  mask  1" 

The  stranger  seemed  timid  and  apprehensive;  she 
draw  close  to  the  count  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  language. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet  as  the  south  wind  haunting 
a  bank  of  violeu,  aad  by  her  gestures,  it  seemed  that 
she  was  pleading  to  be  taken  back  sgain.  Dunois 
answered  in  the  same  language,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  removed  her  mask  and  knelt  before  the 
queen.  Agnes  Sorrell  turned  deadly  pale  as  she  gased 
on  that  young  and  beautiful  face— on  the  small  features 
— ihe  dark,  sleepy  eyes  with  their  heavy  lashes — the 
sweet  mouth,  and  the  hair  which  gleamed  in  the  light 
with  a  purplish  lustre,  like  the  neck  of  a  raven  when  the 
sunshine  is  full  upon  it.  The  queen,  too,  seemed  struck 
by  her  exceeding  beaaty ;  she  stepped  back,  cast  a  quick 
glance  towards  Agnes,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated  to 
raise  the  stranger  from  her  feet,  but,  instantly  recover- 
ing herself,  she  extended  her  hand,  and  with  a  voice 
and  manner  of  firank  hospitality,  bade  her  again  welcome. 
The  lady  expressed  her  thanks  gracefully  and  in  pure 
French,  but  she  stiU  seemed  frightened,  and  anxious  to 
leave  the  apartment. 

**  My  young  friend  is  a  stranger  to  court  etiquette,  and 
a  convent  life  has  made  her  reserved  and  timid,"  said 
Dunois,  looking  tenderly  upon  the  young  creature  as  she 
again  drew  close  to  hu  side.  May  I  crave  permission 
that  she  retire  to  a  private  apartment ;  our  ride  has  been 
tedious,  and  she  is  not  used  to  travelling." 

"  Apartments  shall  be  made  ready  forthwith,"  replied 
the  queen,  "  meanwhile,  Mistress  Sorrell  shall  conduct 
her  to  our  own  chamber." 

The  count  started  and  looked  sternly  toward  Agnes, 
where  she  stood  drinking  in  every  word,  and  watching 
each  motion  of  the  party  as  if  her  life  had  depended  on 
the  issue.  She  feh  his  proud  glance,  and  strove  to  brave 
it,  but  her  eye  quailed  beneath  his,  and  the  blood,  spite 
of  herself,  rushed  to  her  cheek.  Dunois  turned  his  eyes 
away  and  addressed  the  queen  almost  haughtily,  as  one 
who  resented  some  imphed  wrong. 

"  My  young  friend  needs  not  the  attendance  of  Mis- 
tress Agnes  Sorrell,"  he  said,  "  her  own  waiting-woman 
b  without.  My  page  knows  the  apartmenu  of  your 
dwelling,  and  will  see  that  his  mistress  is  cared  for.  If 
it  please  your  highness,  I  will  summon  them." 

Mary  frowned  and  answered  with  a  dignity  which  had 
something  of  anger  in  it. . 

"  Nay,  my  lord  count,''^.^  said,  "  if  our  attendants 


are  not  deenaed  worthy  to  lead  this  lady  to  her 

will  oorself  eondnct  her.    The  persoos  of  her  tzmin 

come  when  needed." 

**  I  crave  pardon  if  in  zeal  for  the  weUare  of  my  charge 
I  have  given  offence.  She  has  been  tenderij  nurtured , 
and  is  as  free  from  guilo  and  all  suspicion  of  guile,  as  a 
lily  before  its  urn  has  felt  the  sunshine.  I  pray  you, 
noble  lady,  protect  her;  the  gratitude  of  more  than  one 
brave  heart  will  be  your  reward.  She  requires  but  coun- 
tenance and  gentle  fostering ;  her  life  will  be  very  prrmte, 
and  her  wishes  few.  Your  royal  husband  takes  deep 
interest  in  her  welftuv !" 

"  We  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Mary  with  the  slightest 
possible  degree  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  as  she  glanced 
toward  the  beautiful  and  blushing  face  of  the  stranger. 
Turning  toward  Agnes,  she  added  with  an  encouraging 
i«mile,  "  Mistress  Sorrell  we  discharge  thee  from  the 
duty,  and  will  see  the  lady  safely  bestowed  ourself. 
Meantime,  ply  thy  skill  at  our  work>fraroe ;  thy  fingen 
have  a  dainty  fashion  at  blending  colors." 

Saying  this,  Mary  turned,  and  with  a  dignified  inclina- 
tion to  Dunois,  led  the  stranger  from  the  room.  The 
count  also  departed  without  taking  farther  notice  of  any 
one  present.  He  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  a  cloud  was 
upon  his  lofty  brow. 

An  hour  after,  the  young  Italian  sat  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  alone.  Her  travelling-dress  was  still  unchanged, 
and  she  remained  with  her  sweet  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  weeping  bitterly.  There  was  a  sound  at  the 
door ;  she  knew  the  fooUtep ;  it  was  one  which  had  cw 
caused  her  heart  to  thrill  as  with  a  touch  of  music. 
She  started  up,  and  with  her  slight  form  bent  eageriy 
forward,  clasped  her  small  hands  and  listened.  Softly 
Dunois  entered,  and  she  sprung  to  his  bosom  like  a 
fawn  to  its  sheltering  thicket. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  and  must  it  indeed  be  so  7"  she  said, 
clinging  fondly  to  him. 

The  coimt  put  back  the  hair  from  her  pure  forehead, 
and  pressed  his  lips  affectionately  upon  it.  ''I  would 
gladly  vrill  it  otherwise,  but  in  these  stirring  times,  the 
queen's  protection  is  the  best  I  can  give  thee.  Nay,  dry 
those  tears,  love,  I  have  but  a  moment  to  stay,  and  that 
must  not  be  spent  in  sorrow.  Remember,  if  thy  hus- 
band leaves  thee  to  the  care  of  those  he  likes  not,  it  is  to 
secure  a  more  hi4>py  meeting.  One  good  victory  over 
the  English,  and  he  returns  to  claim  his  countess  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  w(Mrld."  She  answered  only  by  her 
tears.  "Look  up,  sweet  one,"  murmured  the  count, 
raising  her  face  firom  his  bosom,  aad  pressiqg  a  kiss  on 
her  quivering  lips.     "  It  is  but  a  few  months,  and  we  meet 


ft 


again 

**  Alas,  alas,"  murmured  the  poor  young  creature, 
weeping  bitterly,  **  it  is  these  wars  that  make  my  heart 
turn  cold.  When  I  think  of  them,  I  am  almost  bereft  of 
hope.  One  blow— «  random  arrow—"  the  lady  paused, 
and  shuddered  upon  Iter  husband's  bosom. 

**  Nay,  nay,  are  these  words  for  a  soldier's  wife  T 
Shame  on  thee,  Laura,  for  a  coward !  Come,  smile  on  roe 
once  more,  and  then  farewell.  I  hear  steps  in  the  pas- 
sage." 
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One  embrace — a  fervent  &rewell  breethed  on  her 
lips,  and  the  young  CounteM  of  Dunob  was  left  alone  in 
the  Queen's  chamber. 

CHAFTIR  IT. 

This  portion  of  our  story  carries  us  to  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  making  himself  master  of  the 
north  of  France,  and  renewing  his  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  had  laid  siege  to  Orleans ;  justly  considering 
that  city  as  the  key,  which  was  to  unlock  his  way  to  the 
south ;  the  only  part  of  his  kingdom  still  remaining  6rm 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  discouraging  than  the  situation  of 
Charles  at  that  time.  The  intercession  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  his  behalf,  had  ftiled.  Since  the  battle  of 
Vemeuil,  his  troops  had  become  dispirited  and  factious, 
and  now,  in  his  greatest  need,  he  finind  himself  unable 
to  supply  men  at  prorisions  for  the  besieged  town. 
While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Charles  remained  in 
gloomy  inactivity,  undecided  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  almost  resolving  to  retire  into  a  distant  pro- 
vince, and  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  as  he  was  about  to  resign  himself  to  his 
evil  destiny,  a  strange  rumor  reached  Chinon.  It  was 
said  that  a  young  girl,  near  Vancouleurs,  had  seen 
visions,  and  heaxd  strange  voices  from  Heaven,  urging 
her  to  take  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  her  countiy ; 
and  that,  inspired  by  a  divine  spirit,  she  was  on  her  way 
to  offer  her  services  to  the  French  king.  This  rumor 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  circulate,  when  the  singular 
being  did  indeed  arrive  at  Chinon,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  of  Vancouleurs,  by  whom  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  king,  proposing  to  appear  before  him,  and  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  divine  commission. 

It  was  said,  that  Charles  app«)arod  strangely  troubled 
on  the  first  mention  of  this  rumor ;  that  he  had  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  person  who  acted  as  court 
jester,  but  who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  influence 
with  his  master;  it  was  also  rumored,  that  the  cul- 
prit, whatever  might  be  his  fault,  had  found  means  to 
appease  the  king's  wrath,  during  a  private  audience,  and 
the  reason  of  his  arrest  had  never  transpired. 

On  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  court,  a  muffled  form 
sought  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  maid,  but  was 
refused,  as  she  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be  dis- 
turi)ed  in  the  rigorous  course  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to 
which  she  had  condemned  herself,  preparatory  to  her 
audience  with  the  king.  The  stranger  then  besought  the 
servant,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  request,  to  convey  a 
letter  to  her,  and  offered  a  purse  of  gold  as  the  reward ; 
but  the  superstitious  menial  was  too  deeply  imbued  with 
religions  dread,  to  dare,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
infringe  on  the  commands  of  one,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  endowed  by  Heaven,  ¥rith  power  to  punish  or  bless  at 
will.  He,  therefore,  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  carry 
letter  or  message,  and  the  applicant  went  away  evidently 
much  agitated. 

The  interview,  so  earnestly  demanded  by  Joan  d'Arc, 
was  at  length  granted.  The  whole  court,  together  with 
the  olBcen  of  the  amy,  were  collected  in  the  grand 
receiving  rooms  of  the  palace ;  while  the  populace,  a 
dense  moltitade,  gathered  without.     Rumor,  with  iu 


thousand  tongues,  had  been  abroad.  The  rigid  devotifln 
of  the  maid  was  heralded  from  Up  to  Kp,  and  it  waa 
said  that  she  proposed  to  point  out  the  pers<m  of  the 
king,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  to  reveal  secrets 
known  only  to  himself,  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission. 
These  reports,  partly  false  and  partly  true,  spread  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  all  Chinon  aroae  en  ma$$e  eager 
to  witness  the  expected  miracle. 

The  court  was  assembled,  and  waiting  vrith  intense 
expectation,  when  the  young  king  of  France  entered  his 
audience  room.     He  purposely  wore  no  ornament,  nor 
sign  of  rank,  save  a  small  diamond  star  on  the  lef^  breast. 
Inmwdiately  af^  his  entrance,  he  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  that  no  appearance  of  superiority  might  betray 
his  person  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prophetess.     The 
courtiers  observed  that  he  vras  very  pale,  and  that  a  look 
of  painful  anxiety  clouded  bis  eyes ;  but  this  was  nothing 
singular.     The  Uood  forsook  many  a  ruddy  cheek,  and 
scornful  Ups  were  white  with  superstitious  dread.     Not 
a  whisper  disturbed  the  tomb-lUce  stillness  as  the  hour 
drew  nigh*    Men  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  strange 
fear,  and  stood  together,  motionless  and  still,   Hke  a 
thousand  pulseless  statues,  brought  vp  firom  the  sanctua- 
ries of  the  dead.    AU  at  once,  the  solemn  chimes  of  a 
boll  swung  on  the  air.    A  shiver  ran  through  the  multi- 
tude—the sea  of  &00S  turned  toward  the  huge  folding 
doors;  they  swung  slowly  open,  and  two  cardinals  in 
pontifical  robes  appeared  in  the  dooi^way,  and  between 
them  stood  Joan  d*Are.    A  sound  arose,  like  the  niah 
of  pen^up  winds.     It  was  the  sobbing  breath  of  the 
multitude.     The  crowd  swayed  back,  Hke  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  when  earrhquakes  are  thundering  at  its  foun- 
dations.   There  was  a  moment  of  death-like  stillness, 
and  the  prophetess  advanced.    She  appeared  in  the  ga|b 
of  her  servitude;  her  features  were  sublime  in  their  pale, 
motionless  expression ;  her  head  was  uncovered,  and  in 
herright  hand  she  held  a  folded  banner.     There  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  step"  no  doubt  in  her  clear  eye,  as  she 
proceeded  up  the  room,  searehing  the  crowd  with  a  slow 
and  penetrating  look.  She  had  nearly  reached  the  vacant 
throne,  when  her  eyes  fell  on  the  king.    Instantly  her 
composure  forsook  her.     With  a  cry  of  thrilling  joy,  she 
sprang  forward,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  his 
bosom ;  but  he  stepped  back,  and  she  feU  to  his  feet, 
and  remained  there,  embracing  his  knees,  widi  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  beautiful  face  lifted  to  his,  vrith  an 
expression  of  j<rf  which  might  indeed  be  deemed  supers 
human,  in  an  age,  and  by  a  people,  less  superstitious  than 
those  who  surrounded  her.     A  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd  like  the  moan  of  a  coming  tempest ;  but  the  trum- 
petrlike  voice  of  the  cardinal  rose  above  aU.     **  Behold ! 
a  miracle (''    it  said.     ''A  miracle— «   miracle!"  re- 
sounded from  every  part  of  the  palace,   and  then  tfao 
voice  of  the  multitude  went  up  in  a  long,  reiterated 
shout.      The  host  without  thundered  back  the  sound. 
Thousands  beyond  took  up  the  shout,  tUl  the  enthusiastic 
joy  seemed  taking  to  itself  wings  and  spreading  over 

France. 

When  the  tumult  had  partially  subsided,  men  turned 

their  attention  to  the  maid.     She  was  standing  by  the 

t  side  of  the  king,  meekly,  as  if  she  had  no  part  in  the 
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univeraal  joy.  Her  dark  lashea  were  heavy  with  tears ; 
her  boBora  heaved,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  suppressed 
emotion.  The  most  careless  observer  cocdd  not  have 
mistaken  the  tremor  that  shook  her  frame,  for  sorrow; 
yet  all  were  deceived  in  its  source,  for,  but  one  had 
observed  the  look  of  deep  feeling  with  which  Charles 
raised  her  from  his  feet,  nor  had  heard  the  words  of 
whispered  encouragement  that  he  had  ventured  to  breathe 
in  her  ear.  When  they  supposed  her  to  be  glowing  with 
religious  inspiration,  her  heart  was  brooding  over  those 
low  woitls  of  tenderness,  and  that  look  of  unchanged 
affection,  vnth  a  fullness  of  joy  which  admitted  of  no 
union  with  ambitious  thoughtt.  It  was  the  loving  and 
loveable  woman  they  gazed  upon ;  not  the  heroine  or  the 
prophetess. 

There  was  one,  in  that  vast  assembly,  who  had 
remarked  the  manner  of  the  king,  with  a  bitter  and 
suspicious  feeling ;  who,  unmindful  of  all  else,  had  dwelt 
upon  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  maid's  features,  till 
her  heart  grew  sick  with  jealousy,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  presence,  to  conceal  her  agitation.  This 
person  was  Agnes  Sorrell. 

The  solemn  show  was  over,  and  Joan  d' Are  was  alone 
in  the  apartmentt  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  at  the 
palace.  She  was  seated  at  a  taWe,  with  a  chart  spread 
out  before  her ;  now  and  then,  as  she  traced  the  distances 
with  her  finger,  she  would  stop,  as  if  suddenly  checked 
by  a  painful  thought,  and  remain  for  minutes  with  her 
finger  pressed  hard  upon  the  parchment,  her  lips  set 
firmly  together,  and  her  features  alive  with  conflicting 
thoughu.  She  was  deliberating  on  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  woman  ever  did,  or  ever  can  make— that  of  the 
wishes  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  the  heart  she  loved  even 
better  than  her  own— to  her  sense  of  duty.  At  length, 
she  took  up  a  pen,  plaoed  a  mark  against  the  cities  of 
Orleans  and  Rheims,  and  then  folded  up  the  parchment, 
with  a  smooth  brow,  and  a  steady  determination  in  her 
eyes,  which  proclaimed,  that  whatever  path  she  had  laid 
put  for  herself,  it  would  be  pursued,  resolutely,  to  the 
end.  She  had  been  performing  that  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks,  for  a  woman— examining  her  own  heart— reasoning 
against  it — resolving  against  it.  She  looked  back  to  the 
days  of  her  sojourn  at  the  ruin  in  Domremi,  with  feelings 
Mn  to  those  with  which  a  wandering  bird  might  be 
supposed  to  think  of  his  nest  in  the  summer  tree ;  but 
the  stifled  all  tender  thoughu,  and  remembered  how 
entirely  she  bad  fngotten  the  calls  of  Heaven  for  her 
struggling  country,  while  she  had  yielded  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  her  affections.  She  felt  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  the  events  of  the  day  had  thrown  upon  her, 
and  resolved  to  yield  up  the  man  she  loved ;  to  stifle  all 
■elfish  thoughts ;  to  turn  eveiy  pulse  of  her  heart  to  enter- 
prise, till  Charles  should  be  established  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors ;  crowned  and  anointed  at  Rheims,  a  city 
which  she  had  marked  out  on  the  chart,  as  one  which  lay 
the  most  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  which 
was,  consequently,  the  roost  difficult  of  access.  A  know- 
ledge that  the  object  of  her  love  was  the  husband  of 
another,  had  no  part  of  her  deliberations.  Whose  claim 
could  be  more  binding  than  hers  ?  Whose  union  more 
solemn  and  impressive  7    Had  it  not  been  sanctioned, 


nay,  urged  on,  by  a  voice  directly  from  Heaven  7  Had 
she  not  been  commanded  to  seek  his  presence,  to  foUow 
him,  to  be  directed  by  him  in  all  things  T  Then,  why 
should  she,  the  appointed  of  Heaven,  doubt  the  puri^of 
a  union,  so  feunded,  when  contrasted  with  ties  created 
aud  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  men  only  f  Thus  would 
she  have  questioned,  if  a  doubt  had  entered  her  mind, 
but  none  did.  She  would  as  soon  have  disputed  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  himself,  as  the  least  tittle  of  tha^ 
will,  which  she  believed  to  have  been  expressed  toiler  by 
the  Divine  voice ;  therefore,  her  solemn  determination  to 
perform  the  purpose  of  Heaven,  before  she  allowed  her- 
self to  think  of  earthly  ties. 

This  heroic  resolve,  Joan  expressed  to  the  king  by 
letter.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  change  her 
determination;  she  feared  his  influence,  and  would 
receive  neither  visit  nor  message.  She  passed  her  time 
in  rigid  devotion ;  never  leaving  her  oratory,  nor  holding 
communication  with  any  one. 

After  appearing  before  an  assembly  of  learned  Divines, 
who  were  appointed  to  examine  her  pretensions  to  super- 
human influences,  and  convincing  them  of  her  sinceri^, 
she  started  for  the  army,  a  creature  almost  lifted  above  the 
influences  of  humanity,  by  the  strength  of  her  own  faith, 
and  the  love  of  a  rejoicing  people. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  the  subsequent 
glorious  acts  of  the  moid,  are  subjects  of  history,  too 
well  known  to  need  the  record  of  our  pen.  Suffice  it, 
that  in  less  than  a  year  after  her  first  departure  from 
Domremi,  Joan  d*Arc  had  performed  all  her  lofty  pro- 
mises, and  a  road  to  Rheims  was  opened  to  the  king  of 
France. 

The  largest  cathedral  of  Rheims  was  thrown  open  for 
the  coronation;  its  aisles  and  corridors  carpeted  with 
cloth  <^  gold ;  its  massive  pillars  draped  with  victorious 
banners ;  the  great  dome,  with  its  heavy  ornaments,  fer 
overhead,  like  another  sky,  broken  up  by  clouds ;  each 
lofty  and  stained  window,  drinking  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
thousand  goblets  of  many-colored  wines ;  every  niche, 
with  iu  saint  blazing  in  biilliants,  and  smothered  by  the 
smoke  of  a  golden  censer  burning  before  it;  the  throne, 
with  its  embossments  of  precious  stones,  iu  gorgeoua 
canopy  and  purple  footcloth,— ell  was  exposed  to  the 
tread  of  the  multitude ;  yet,  no  foot  entered,  no  eye  looked 
in ;  for  the  whole  male  population  of  Rheims  had  gone 
forth  to  welcome  the  approach  of  their  king.  The  streets 
and  the  market-places  were  silent  as  the  heart  of  a  wil- 
derness. The  balconies,  with  their  brilliant  hangings  and 
streamers  of  rich  stuffs,  remained  untenanted.  Case- 
ments were  half  open,  and  tanks  of  red  wine  stood 
untouahed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  The  great  bell 
of  the  cathedral  staid  motionless,  its  vast  tongue  quiver- 
ing as  with  the  impulse  of  eager  hands  upon  the  rope. 
No  sign  of  life  broke  the  stillness,  save  when  some  bright, 
young  face  glanced  out  frt)m  a  casement,  or  some  frolic^ 
some  child  would  leap  into  a  balcony,  and,  clinging  to  the 
draped  railing,  lean  eagerly  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  coining  pageant.  Suddenly,  there  arose  from  the 
horizon,  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  waters  afar  off;  it 
came  nearer  and   nearer,  incieMing   in  volume  and 
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Strength,  and  then  arose  the  tramp  and  shout  of  a  vast 
multitude.  Men  were  now  seen  huriTii^  to  and  fro,  in 
the  hitherto  empty  streets.  The  city  gates  swung  open, 
and  the  royal  cavalcade  entered  Rheims.  Thegre'vras  a 
rush  to  the  house  tops,  and  to  the  balconies. .  Silken 
streamers  flashed  out  from  casements  alive  with  joyful 
fiices ;  and  every  where  might  be  seen  bright  young 
creatures,  with  snowy  browk  and  smiling  eyes,  leaning 
eagerly  over  the  balustrades,  their  cheeks  glowing,  and 
their  small  white  hands  trembling  with  eagerness  among 
the  flowers  they  were  about  to  shower  over  their  youthful 
monaroh. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  forward.  First  appeared 
the  king,  in  his  robes  of  state,  mounted  on  a  heavy  war- 
horse,  which  obeyed  the  touch  of  his  rein,  arched  his 
superb  neck,  and  moved  under  his  magnificent  trappings, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  well  trained  elephant.  On  bis  right, 
rode  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  light 
armor,  formed  of  small  silver  scales,  each  scale  a  miracle 
of  workmanship  in  itself.  A  golden  helm  was  on  her 
head,  from  which  a  ti^  of  long  white  feathers  streamed 
out,  like  snow-wreaths  afloat  on  the  wind.  An  embroi- 
dered scarf  bound  her  waist,  her  helm  was  down,  and  she 
moved  gracefully  forward,  curbing,  without  seeming 
effort,  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  slender  black  courser,  which 
curveted  impatiently  beneath  her  rein,  as  he  moved  on, 
champing  his  golden  bits,  tossing  his  head,  and  scatter- 
ing specks  of  foam,  like  snow-flakes,  over  his  glossy 
chest,  while  the  sunshine  glistened  over  his  housings  of 
white  velvet,  dropped  with  gold,  and  heavy  with  seed 
pearls,  and  the  noise  of  his  silver  shoes  was  broken  by 
the  scented  boqoets  showered  down  from  the  balconies, 
to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalcade.  The  count 
Dunois  rode  at  the  king's  left  hand ;  and,  behind,  came 
Mary,  of  Anjoo,  in  a  gorgeous  litter,  surrounded  by  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  the  fair  blossoms  of  the  French  nobili- 
ty, among  whom  were  Agnes  Sorrell,  and  the  unacknow- 
ledged Countess  of  Dunois.  Then  came  the  nobility, 
glittering  in  the  panoply  of  war,  and  a  dense  concourse, 
of  every  age  and  condition,  closed  the  procession — 
blocking  up  the  great  avenues  to  the  town,  and  the  high- 
ways, for  many  miles  without  the  walls.  Onward  they 
went,  toward  the  scene  of  coronadon-^wave  after  wave 
of  human  beings,  like  the  perpetual  flow  of  a  turbid 
stream — dU  the  vast  cathedral,  the  market-places,  the 
pavements,  and  the  very  house-tops,  were  crowded  to 
overflowing.  The  body  of  the  vast  cathedral  was  one 
dense  field  of  waving  plumes  and  glancing  armor ;  the 
galleries  and  the  very  niches  were  full  to  repletion ;  the 
dyingnotesof  the  anthem  were  surging  through  the  great 
dome,  and  the  banners  were  still  swaying  to  and  fro,  with 
the  rushing  breath  of  the  multitude ;  yet,  a  hush  like 
that  of  the  grave  dwelt  within  that  sea  of  living  beings. 
Charles  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
pope's  legate  raised  the  crown  from  its  cushion,  and  held 
it,  blaring  Hke  a  constelladon  of  stars,  over  the  head  of 
the  youthful  monaroh.  The  Maid  of  Orieans  stood  foc^h ; 
a  cloak  of  white  velvet,  clasped  on  the  shoulder  b/a 
burnipg  carbuncle,  was  flung  over  her  armor.  Her 
helm  was  up,  and  her  radiant  face  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude.     She  flung  bar  consecrated  banner 


abroad,  and  it  streamed  over  the  head  of  the  king,  like 
the  brooding  wings  of  an  angel.  The  crown  descended 
to  his  brow,  and  instantly,  as  if  each  heart  had  felt  the 
pulse  of  its  neighbor*s,  every  knee  was  bowed  in  martial 
vassalage.  A  moment,  and  a  shout,  like  the  ixiar  of  a 
fierce  tempest,  rent  the  air.  The  bells  pealed  out  their 
iron  voices,  and  a  burst  of  artillery  thundered  horn  the 
city  walls.  The  vast  cathedral,  its  copola  and  laky 
turrets,  seemed  rocking  with  the  concussion  of  sounds— 
another,  and  another  shout,  louder  and  deeper  »*»•»*  the 
first-— then  the  crowd  swayed  round,  and,  after  an  inter- 
val of  tumult,  the  cathedral  was  leh  empty^-its  foot- 
cloths  soiled  and  trampled— its  banners  hanging  motion- 
less against  the  pillars  — and  wreaths  of  smoke,  yet 
warm  from  the  extingnished  censers,  curling  among  tho 
petted  ornaments  above  the  throne. 

To  be  continued. 
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BT   PARK  BKNJAMIN. 

Oncs  more  to  visit  Northern  climes  tl»  fervid  summer 
hies— 

To  shed,  at  morn,  a  crimson  flush,  along  unclouded 
sides; 

To  clothe  the  fields  with  golden  grain,  the  garden-dells 
with  flowers. 

And  crown  with  garlands,  fresh  and  new,  the  gaily- 
dancing  hours. 

The  early  dawn  is  vrelcomed  in  by  songs  of  happy 

birds, 
Familiar  to  the  ear  and  heart,  as  childhood's  warbled 

words; 
And  Day,  to  his  repose  declines,  with  music  low  and 

deep. 
To  lull  the  lovely  things  of  light  to  their  dielicious 

sleep. 

The  air  with  softer  pinion  stirs  the  leaves  that  make  the 

shade. 
Within  the  wild  and  lone  recess  of  some  sequestered 

glade. 
And  tosses  showers  of  blossoms  down  from  every  fragile 

bought  * 
To  fiJl,  vrith  cool- and  dewy  touch,  upon  the  fevered 

brow. 

Oh,  firom  the  city's  throng'd  resorts,  that  it  were  mine 

to  go  '     « 

To  some  sweet  spot  where  I  could  list  a  fountain's 

gladsome  flow ; 
And  not  a  sound,  save  Nature's  own,  could  o'er  the 

silence  swell 
To  jar  the  chords  of  quiet  thought,  or  break  Seclusion's 

speU! 

Jun€,  1839w 
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Oriffinal. 
THE    DIVIDED    BURDEN. 

BT  LTDIA  B.  SIGOURHBT. 

I  SAW  a  boy,  who  toward  his  cottage-home^ 
A  heavy  harden  bore.— The  way  wa«  steep. 
And  rocky,  and  his  little,  loaded  arm 
Strained  downwai'd  to  its  fiill  extent,  while  wide 
The  other,  horixontally  was  thrown, 
As  if  to  counterpoise  the  painful  wei^^ht 
That  drew  him  toward  the  earth. 

Awhile  he  paused 
And  set  his  burden  down,  just  where  the  path 
Grew  more  precipitous,— ^nd  wiped  his  brow 
With  his    worn  sleere,  and  panting,  breath'd  long 

draughts 
Of  the  sweet  air, — while  the  hot  summer  son 
Flam'd  o'er  his  forehead. 

But  another  boy, 
'Neath  a  cool  poplar,  in  a  neighboring  field 
Sat  playing  with  his  dog, — and  from  the  grass 
Uprising, — ^with  light  bounds  the  fence  he  cleared 
And  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  share  the  toil. 
—So  on  they  went  together, — grasping  firm 
The  basket's  handle,  with  a  right,  good  will,— 
And  while  their  young  clear  voices  met  my  ear 
I  mus'd  on  that  philosophy  divine, 
**  Bear  one  another's  burdens,"— and  percetv'd 
That  to  obey  God's  word  was  happiness. 

Then  like  the  bee  who  from  the  humblest  flower 
Sown  by  the  waynride,— gleaneth  for  her  hive, 
I  treasur'd  up  the  Iesson,^-and  when  Eve 
Callod  home  the  laboring  ox,  and  to  its  bed 
Wam'd  the  young  bird,  and  shut  the  lily's  cup,— 
I  took  my  little  boy  upon  my  knee, 
And  told  him  of  the  basket-bearer's  toil 
And  of  the  friend  who  helped  him. 

When  his  eye 
SweU'd  full  and  round,  and  fixed  npon  my  &ce, 
Taking  the  story  to  hb  inmost  soul, 
I  said,  "  My  son,— be  pitiful  to  all, 
And  aid  them  when  thou  canst. 

For  God  hath  sown 
Sweet  seeds  within  us,  seeds  of  sympathy,— 
Whose  bnds  are  virtues  such  as  bloom  for  heaven. 

If  thy  young  sister  weepeth,— kiss  the  tear 

From  her  smooth  cheek,  and  soothe  with  tender  words 

Her  swelling  breast ;— or  if  a  secret  thorn 

Is  in  thy  brother's  bosom,— draw  it  thence  :— 

Or  if  thy  playmate  sorroweth,  lend  an  ear 

And  share  with  sympathy  his  weight  of  woe. 

And  when  thou  art  a  man,  my  little  one. 
Still  keep  thy  spirit  open  to  the  ills 
Of  foreigner,  and  stranger,  of  the  race 
Whom  Afric's  sun  hath  daricen'd,  and  of  those 
Poor  red-brow'd  exiles,  from  our  forest-shades ; 
Where  once  they  ruled  Supreme. 

Thus  shalt  tfaoa  shun 
That  selfishness  which,  wrapp'd  in  ita  own  gifts, 


Forgeu  alike  the  Giver,— and  the  grief 
Of  those  who  moom. 

So  may'st  thou  ever  find 
Pity  and  love,  in  thine  own  time  of  need,— 
If  on  thy  young  heart,  as  a  signet-ring 
Thon  grav'st  that  motto  from  a  Book  Divine 
'  Bear  one  another's  burdens,*— and  fulfil 
The  Uw  of  Christ." 


Oriff  i>al. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE    ALBUM. 

BY  JOKAB   B.   PHILLIPS. 

'Tis  said  tliat  a  Spirit  of  beauty  and  light 

Once  vow'd  over  earth  she  would  merrily  roam ; 

Then  spreading  her  pinions  all  glittering  bright 
Clear'd  the  air  in  her  fanciful  search  of  a  home. 

Away  over  mountain  and  valley  she  sped 
Until  a  fair  garden  first  bloom'd  on  her  sight 

Where  flowers  their  odors  ambrosial  spread, 
Her  senses  to  charm  and  her  vision  delight. 

"  Who  dwells  in  this  scene  of  enchantment,"  she  cried ; 

When  a  form  of  divinity  rose  to  her  view. 
And  presenting  a  garland  fresh-gather'd,  replied 

"'Tis  PoEST,  sends  this  sweet  tribute  to  you." 

The  Spirit  then  roam'd  thro'  the  bowen  and  groves. 
Where  Music  and  Minstrelsy  lighten'd  the  hours ; 

Till  again  on  light  wing,  thro'  the  ether  she  roves. 
From  Poetry's  garden  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Next  to  groves  where  Antiquity's  sages  repos'd. 
Away  the  gay  spirit,  then  rapidly  flew, 

Where  the  legends  and  learning  of  old  were  diacloa'd. 
And  mentally  mirror'd,  the  Peut  did  she  view. 

Then  soaring  again,  thro'  the  ambient  air, 

To  the  Bowers  of  Fancy,  she  hastened  her  flight. 

And  listen'd  enchanted,  while  revelling  there. 
To  legends  of  love,  and  the  war-tales  of  knight. 

Again  were  her  pinions  outspread  to  the  air. 
When  a  spirit  angelic,  enchanted  her  sight ; 

Her  wings  were  of  asure,  and  golden  her  hair, 
And  her  brow  was  encircled  with  halos  of  light. 

Addkessingthe  wandering  Spirit,  she  said, 

**  I  am  Friendship,— of  heaven  divine,  is  my  birth, 

So  quickly  thy  wings  on  the  ether  oot^read. 
And  hasten  for  me,  on  a  mission  to  earth. 

**  Take  this  volume,  whose  pages  unsullied  and  white. 
Are  emblems  of  Innocence,  Virtue  and  Youth ; 

And  here  bid  my  votaries  faithfully  write 

Their  tributes,  to  Friendship,  Affection  and  Truth. " 

"  I'll  obey,"  then  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  replied, 
"  And  already  I've  garlands  to  hwctg  on  the  shrine. 

For  the  gifU  I  have  gather'd,  I'll  gladly  divide 
And  each  shall  appear  on  these  page*  divine." 

"  'Tis  well,"  answered  Friendship,  as  swifUy  to  earA, 
Her  messenger  flew  with  the  volume  of  youth ; 

Affection's  own  tribute,  to  virtue  and  worth, 
And  tiie  Spirit  that  Ugfati  it,  the  Spirit  of  Tmdi. 
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Orif  in*l. 
THE    FRESHET.— A    SKETCH. 

BT  HINRT  r.    HARRINGTON. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  my  readers, 
that  the  scenery  of  the  Connecticat  river,  especially  after 
passing  tho  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts,  presents 
many  singular  appearances.  Ranges  of  broken  and  tow<- 
ering  hiUs  hem  in  the  fertile  and  verdant  valleys,  every 
hero  and  there  converging,  as  though  once  united— pre- 
senting, where  the  angiy  current  hurries  its  waters  over 
the  jagged  rocks  that  madden  its  onward  course  into 
foaming  rapids,  rude  and  frowning  precipices;  as  though 
those  hills  had  long  ago  been  rent  asunder  by  some  terri- 
ble convulsion,  and  the  wide  and  deep  lakes  that  their 
various  points  of  unimi  had  created,  had  discharged  them- 
selves in  cataracts  of  ?raters,  leaving  only  the  intractable 
stream  that  now  tumbles  onward  to  the  ocean ;  occasion- 
ally emolousof  its  pristine  glory,  when  the  torrents  of  | 
heaven  have  swelled  its  current,— «nd  bursting  the  fet- 
ters that  wiiuer  has  bound  abcrat  it,  it  revenges  itself  in 
its  fiery  liberty,  by  adopting  those  fetters  as  tho  very  in- 
struments of  its  revenge;  flooding  the  vallies,  far  and 
near,  and  piling  up  the  huge  blocks  of  crystal  against 
mill  and  stately  bridge,  roaring  in  angry  triumph  at  its 
work,  and  heaping  block  upon  block,  until,  with  a  sound 
as  of  thunder,  the  object  of  its  rage  is  lifted  from  its  very 
foundatioBs,  and  splintering  and  crashing,  is  borne  away 
to  aid  its  destroyer  in  its  ftother  devastation. 

These  evidences  that  the  more  northerly  portions 
of  the  river  were  originally  a  chain  of  lakes,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that,  at  a  certain  height  around  the  bases 
of  the  hills,  tables  of  land  extend  into  the  vallies,  uniform 
in  height,  evenness  of  surface,  and  perpendiculari^  of 
elevation ;  indicating  the  water  marie,  being  themselves 
depositions  of  alluvion  from  above.  Sometimes  the  tar 
bles  rise  from  the  very  centre  of  the  vallies,  strangdy  regu- 
lar in  the  concavi^  of  their  sides,  having  comers  stand- 
ii^  forth  like  huge  bastions.  Those  who  have  neglected 
to  observe  the  uniformi^  of  the  height  of  these  eleva- 
tions with  the  tables  at  the  bases  of  the  hills,  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  Indian  mounds,  instead  of  islands, 
once  rising  in  beauty  from  the  midst  of  lakea. 

These  tables  sometinies  extend  for  some  distance  up 
the  banks  of  lesser  streams  that  empty  into  the  Conneo- 
ticut;  and  serve  to  add  a  new  charm  to  their  already 
glorious  scenery.  Connected  with  a  stream  of  this  de- 
scription, are  some  thrilling  incidentt,  which  I  am  about 
to  relate.  The  events  of  the  freshet,  the  preservation  of 
the  individuals,  and  the  heroic  bravery  of  their  preser- 
ver, will  have  deeper  interest  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers, 
from  the  fSsct  that  they  are  strictly  true. 

Peier  Kennedy  was  an  honest  man— a  hard  working 

farmer— in  the  town  of  P ,  in  Vermont,  which  lies 

oa  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  He  was  ncH  a  before- 
hand man ;  for  though  he  labored  assiduously,  he  could 
never  look  forward  with  complacency  to  a  '  rainy  day,' 
in  the  consolation  that  he  possessed  the  wherewithal  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  should  misfortune  assail 
him.    There  are  many  of  Peter's  stamp;— ^who,  thon^^ 


difigent  and  eoonomical,  seem  to  be  ever  itruggling  against 
time  and  tide.    How  it  is^^whether  in  their  cases,  for- 


tone  never  wiilAaw  her  &oe,  or  the  unfortunates  do  not 
coax  her  properly— ^o  not  get  a  fnir  hold  of  the  handle 
of  socoess,  we  divine  not,— but  we  pass  our  ^ord  for  it, 
that  they  are,  and  by  this  token  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
Peter,  having  nothing  of  his  own,  rented  for  several 
years,  a  thrif^  farm  'at  the  halves'  as  it  is  called  in  Yan- 
kee landr-^eceiving  half  the  produce  for  his  superinten- 
dence. He  marriedr— he  roared  a  family— he  grew  some- 
what old — and  still  he  was  a  farmer  only  '  at  the  halves'— 
still  had  laid  up  nothing  of  his  own.  By  and  bye  he  died ; 
and  was  lost  to  further  labor  in  the  grave.  What  was 
bis  family  to  do  ? 

That  family^— There  was  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  good  wo- 
man—a very  good  woman ;  but  firm  and  vrilful  and  su- 
perstitious—mayhap, now  we  reason  upon  it,  herself  the 
drawback  to  her  husband's  success.  Then  there  was 
Mary  Kennedy  his  daughter^— a  true-born  Yankee  girl ; 
with  all  her  father's  energy  and  perseverance— and  just 
enough  of  her  mother's  firmness  to  give  solidly  to  her 
character— and  more  mind  than  both  together.  She  was 
not  beautiful— but  she  was  good  and  well-shaped,  and 
graceful— with  expressive  features  and  a  firm  sparkling 
eye.     These  two  were  all ;  and  what  were  they  to  do  t 

The  funeral  was  over.  Friends  and  neighbors  had  ren- 
dered every  assistance  through  that  period  of  the  heart's 
desolation— the  interval  between  the  death  and  burial  of 
a  dear  relative,— and  the  widow  azid  orphan  were  left  in 
their  lonely  home  to  look  with  a  shudder  to  the  future. 
But  Mary  was  not  a  being  to  darken  yet  more  the  dreary 
prospect  by  useless  repinings  and  despair.  She  nerved 
herself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  situation.  She 
consulted  with  her  minisier^— her  friends— and  of  them 
so  sweet  a  girl  could  have  no  lack — and  they  came  for- 
ward one  and  all  to  her  relief.  The  farmers  of  New- 
England  are  a  toiling  race — they  slowly  amass  a  compe- 
tency by  severe  labor  and  rigid  economy ;  and  the  value 
of  wealth  thus  painfully  acquired  is  necessarily  enhanced 
to  their  minds.  They  look  with  wariness  and  hesitation 
upon  applications  to  their  charity,  whose  worthiness  is 
not  clearly  manifest ;  but  let  a  neighbor  be  unfortunate — 
his  dwelling  burned,  it  may  be,  by  fire— or  bis  means 
wrested  from  him  by  no  negligence  or  fault  of  his  own — 
and  the  Yankee  farmer  is  ready  then  with  open  hand  ac- 
cording to  his  abUity.  So  was  it  now.  On  a  Saturday 
evening  there  was  an  assemblage  at  the  minister's  to  de- 
vise ways  aiid  means.  They  came  firom  two  or  three 
miles  about;  of  all  ages  and  degrees.  The  physician  of 
the  village,  and  the  merchant  and  the  squire,  were  amoi^ 
them — I  tell  of  it,  to  show  in  what  strong  estimation  Mary 
was  held— and  more  than  all,  there  were  present  two 
young  men  who  had  been  for  some  time  suitors  for  Mary's 
hand.  One,  Samuel  Brady  by  name,  was  a  substantial 
farmer,  some  thirty-five  years  of  age— well  to  do  in  the 
world— shrewd  and  forethoughtful ;  yet  selfish  to  a  de- 
gree. Did  he  love  Mary — ^was  his  heart  bound  to  hers 
by  an  irrisistible  sympathy,  all  pervading,  all  engross- 
ing,— that  true  love  which  purifies  the  heart,  and  illu- 
mines life  and  the  things  of  life  with  a  steady  glow- 
lighting  up  its  darii  passages,  and  investing  its  pleasant 
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walks  with  intenser  brightness  f  I  doubt  i^-Aiid  the 
neighbors  doubted  it  all  alony— notwithstanding  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  favored  his  suit,  and  almost  quanelled  with  the 
gentle  Mary  that  she  would  not  listen  to  him ;  preferring 
as  she  did  young  Charles  Hall,  the  carpenter— «  whole 
souled,  earnest  hearted  fellow — ^industrious,  though  xMMir 
at  present — and  possessing  an  eneigy  to  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  better  still,  loving  Mary  with  a  love  that 
made  him  feel  like  a  giant  in  strength  of  determination. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  a  proposition  and  give  their 
charity  form  and  shape.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  Squire  Has- 
kins,  thereUl  be  one  third  of  the  lumber  loft  after  your 
bam  is  finished ;  and  if  Dr.  Jones  will  add  a  little  to  it 
of  what  he's  got  down  at  the  mill,  there  would  be  full 
enough  to  raise  a  snug  little  house.  I'll  build  it  free  grar 
tis,  off  and  on,  with  some  help  from  the  neighbors  about, 
and  they'll  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  at  any  rate.  Who 
gives  the  land  7" 

There  was  a  proposition !  Who  would  refuse  his  mite  7 
The  minister  with  his  eyes  swimming,  went  up  and  taking 
Charles  by  the  hand,  gave  it  a  pressure  that  told  his 
Christian  thankfulness ;  for  it  was  not  so  much  the  offer, 
as  the  readinesss  and  promptness  with  which  it  was 
made,  which  achieved  the  end.  It  kindled  every  heart 
in  sympathy.  "  You're  welcome  to  all  that's  over  after 
the  barn's  completed,"  said  Squire  Haskins  with  a  smile. 

''  And  about  that  lumber  down  to  mill,"  added  Dr. 
Jones,  **  I'm  only  sorry  I  haxnt  any  team  to  haul  it  where 
it  will  be  wanted.*' 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  "  my  peo- 
ple '11  be  on  hand  with  the  cattle  for  that  'ere  proceedur, 
jest  as  soon  as  the  word's  giv  out." 

"  Come  to  my  store  for  nails,  Mr.  Hall,"  said  the 
merchant. 

Old  gray-haired  farmer  Ware  had  had  his  head  on  his 
cane  over  since  Charles  first  spoke ;  and  now  at  his  first 
pause,  helifleditup,  and  half  shutting  one  eye  and  squint- 
ing with  the  other  at  a  comer  of  the  mantel-piece-— dont 
laugh,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  Hved, 
rdOgh.  as  he  was— and  the  more  intently  he  squinted  at 
an  object  before  uttering  his  thoughts,  the  more  valuable 
the  thoughts  were  sure  to  be— he  lifted  up  his  head,  I 
say,  with  his  richest  squint,  and  said  in  his  slow  unvar^ 
ni»hcd  manner: 

**  My  farm,  you  know,  butts  on  Snake  river ;  and  right 
on  the  side  as  you  go  down  to  the  bridge  the  land  makes 
off  jest  as  level  as  can  be  conceived  on,  for  a  consider'ble 
distance.  I  guess,  the  fact  is  I  know  sartin,  there's 
risin  an  acre  in  all  on't  from  the  bridge  down  along.  Now 
you're  welcome  to  that  'ere.  It'll  be  snug,  and  enough 
on't  for  a  little  garding,  leavin'  out  what's  took  for  the 
house  to  set  on.  If  that  don't  suit  ye,  say  where  you'd 
rather  have  an  acre  or  so— 4>ut  I'm  minded  that's  a  slick 
place." 

It  was  just  the  place  for  Mary.  This  flat  spot  was 
one  of  the  tables  of  land  I  have  described  above ;  and 
tlie  scenery  around  was  glorious— a  continual  feast  for 
her  ardent  imagination.  Let  me  describe  it  to  you.  The 
stream,  not  very  large  in  its  own  proper  dimensions,  came 
foaming  and  dashing  in  tiny  cataracts,  through  a  deep 
ravine,  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  Connecticut.  Across 
it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  a  bridge  had 


been  thrown  for  the  high  road.  Its  timbers  rested  on 
everlasting  foundations— the  solid  rocks  on  either  shore,^ 
between  which,  thirty  feet  below  the  bridge,  the  river  dash- 
ed along.  At  the  same  time,  the  bridge  itself  was  low  in 
the  ravine ;  for  there  was  a  steep  descent  on  either  side 
to  reach  its  level.  Above,  a  mill  had  been  built,  whose 
huge  over-shot  water  wheel,  turning  about  down  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  ravine,  dripping  ever  with  spray,  ad- 
ded to  the  romance  of  nature ;  while  the  Avater  played 
over  its  dam  in  a  clear  unbroken  sheet,  lulling  the  senses 
with  its  monotonous  hum.  Below,  on  one  side,  birches, 
hemlocks  and  stunted  pines  shrouded  the  steep  bank 
from  the  tap  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream ;  and  on  the 
other,  just  midway,  was  the  table  of  land,  pr(^>osod  to 
be  given  by  Fanner  Ware.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
reader,  that  it  was  just  the  spot  for  Maiy  7 

Before  many  months,  a  pretty  dwelling  was  erected, 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Maiy  installed  in  possession.  It 
was  two  stories  in  height,  because  a  better  view  could  be 
obtained  by  a  little  more  elevation ;  and  Charles  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  comfort  of  the  being  he  loved.  On 
the  lower  floor  were  two  rooms,  one  for  kitchen  and  pai^ 
lor  in  common"— for  tinder  Mary's  housewifery,  so  far  as 
neatness  and  arrangement  were  concerned,  her  kitchen  al* 
ways  looked  liked  a  parlor— the  other  for  a  school  room 
— for  she  was  to  have  twenty  Httle  scholars  all  the  year 
round,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week  each— and  that, 
mind  you,  in  a  country  viUage,  so  far  inland,  was  quite 
an  income  for  her.  Above  were  two  bed  rooms ;  and 
Mary's,  rest  assured,  was  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
house,  kwkiiig  up  the  stream,  and  fitted  up  with  every 
possible  contenienoe. 

Maiy  understood  and  appreciated  the  delicate  man- 
agement Charles  exhibited  in  all  this, — ^indeed  she  knew 
that  she  owed  to  him— to  his  enterprise  and  energy, 
guided  by  his  love,  the  most  of  her  present  comfort;  and 
she  poured  out  upon  him  that  intensity  of  affection  which 
ever  fills  woman's  heart  to  overflowing  when  she  is  truly 
loved.  But  she  was  not  happy  in  her  love.  The  house 
was  finished— the  school  collected — and  there  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  glory,  Maiy  had  nothing  to  desire  for  mind  or 
body— yet  with  all,  she  was  not  happy.  The  laugh  of  the 
children  echoed  merrily  from  the  hills,  and  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  waters,  and  to  them,  their  idolized  in- 
structress wore  always  a  cheering  and  alluring  smile,  but 
an  aching  void  was  beneath.  The  secret  waa  here.  Her 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  prejudices,  had  imbibed  a 
dislike  for  Charies,  which  not  all  bis  goodness  to  her,  in 
her  lone  widowhood,  had  overcome.  Whenever  he  visi- 
ted Mary,  she  testified  by  hints  and  inuendocs  that  he 
was  disagreeable  to  her,— and  she  seemed  to  delight  in 
tormenting  her  daughter  by  the  open  expression  of  her 
feelings,  and  by  asserting  her  strong  disapproval  of  the 
connection.  This  treatment  was  aggravated  by  her  en- 
couragement of  Brady,  who  yet  persevered  in  his  suit,  in 
the  face  of  Mary's  coldness.  I  hxve  said  that  I  doubted 
his  love  for  her.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
he  was  guided  solely  by  selfish  motives— far  firom  it.  He 
loved,  perhaps,  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving— but 
by  hb  yeiy  nature  his  attachments  were  tinctured  with 
alloy.    He  knew  Mary  to  be  one  of  a  thousand  in  capa- 
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ciiy-.chBt  the  would  make  a  capital  dairy  woman,  and 
Mp  a  hoaband  to  get  riclu  We  will  give  him  credit  for 
tone  pereeptioB  of  her  charms— but  he  waa  inc^able 
of  forvent  knvB. 

So  waned  the  lummer  hourt— and  autumn's  ruddy 
tinge  pervaded  natore.    Winter  came;  and  riiat  too  with 
to  storms  and  bleakness  passed  away.    Mary  still  taught 
ber  little  school— still  bore  the  complainings  and  re- 
p(^)acbes  of  her  mother  with  unrepining  fortitude  and  sub- 
mission.    She  was  kind  aaei«r  to  her  parent;  but  alas ! 
the  waa  compelled  to  meet  her  lovm*  in  stolen  interviews, 
and  submit  to  lecdve  in  passive  soitoranoe  at  least,  the 
visits  of  fasr  mother's  favorite,  whom  she  now  looked 
upon  with  growing  dislike.     One  day,  in  early  spring, 
Brady  represented  to  her  mother  that  a  crisis  must  be 
ntiainBd— that  he  must  kam  decisively  his  standing  with 
her,  as  his  home  demanded  a  mistress  speedily.     Mrs. 
Kennedy  toU  him  that  Mary  ikould  manry  him;  and 
content  to  woo  the  danghter  through  thtf  mother,  he  left 
her,  much  pleaaed  with  the  result  of  the  interriew. 

It  was  a  feir  deduction  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
Mary,  that  he  had  so  little  refinement  of  feeling  as  thus  to 
disregaid  her  own  disinclination  to  him,  and  rely  for  sue- 
cess  on  the  inAuence  of  her  parent.     I  do  not  mean  the 
refinement  imparted  by  educatioo— but  that  natural  ele- 
vation of  character,  that  infusion  of  the  'Ideality'  of  the 
Phrenologist,  wHch  tinctures  die  most  uncultivated  with 
softness.     Poor  Mary !  She  was  fuU— too  full  of  it  for 
peace.     It  shed  an  influence  over  every  connection  of  her 
life.     It  lent  a  charm  to  her  love,  and  made  it  doubly 
je^p_ly(it  at  the  same  time  it  sanctified  the  command  of 
a  mother,  and  forbad  infringement.     But  resolutely  she 
veasoned  with  that  mother,  when  the  stem  unqualified 
command  had  been  given  to  wed  Biady,  or  Eve  an  exile 
from  her  parent's  heart  for  ever,— and  when  reasoning 
proved  abortive,  she  pleaded— eamestly-tearfiilly-^ 
her  very  knees,  to  be  sparedr-but  her  mother  was  in- 
flexible. 

A  curse  had  been  threatened  for  disobedienoe ;  could 

she  disobey?  Withm  a  fortnight,  one  little  fortnighl— 
she  must  surrender  all  her  fondest  anticipaaons,  or  lose 
a  patent's  smUe !  Dreadftd  alternative !  The  mind  not 
omiatitQted  like  her  own,  may  sneer  at  iier  hesitation ; 
and  see  foil  justification  and  contentment  in  disobedience ; 
bnt  to  her  the  name  of  parent  waa  holy. 

Her  school  had  beea  dismissed  early,  for  a  stonn  had 
been  gathering  for  some  days,  and  already  the  drops  be- 
gan  to  fall.  Now,  as  she  sat  by  her  chamber  window, 
pnle  as  ashes,  the  douds  were  pouring  their  treasures 
nemly  down.  She  resolved  to  consult  the  minUter— 
her  well-triod  friend;  and  Chailea— her  own  Charles,F- 
at  the  thoogfat  of  whom  her  bosom  heated,  and  her  tears 
aii^ied  with  the  rain-diops,— and  to  make  them  the  ar- 
biters of  her  fitia. 

It  rahied  all  night,  hud  and  steadily.  She  had  deter- 
miaed  to  trip  up  to  the  minister's  before  school  hours  in 
the  morning;  but  all  the  morning  it  was  one-  contmued 
pOttP— poor;  and  she  could  not  leave  the  house.  She  had 
no  pupils  that  day  on  account  of  the  storm,  and  her  lone- 
Hsvsa  and  agitation  were  nnrdieved  by  customary  duty. 
She  hod  promised  to  meet  Charles  in  the  evening  beneath 
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an  aged  oak,  their  sacred  trystiog^laoe»  but  it  poured 
down  so  as  to  prevent  her,  and  oh,  how  much  more  sad* 
dening  was  this !    All  night — a  sleepless  night  to  herm- 
it was  plash-"plash-«-plash— upon  the  saturated  earth; 
and  the  river's  roap-.^  two  days  and  nights  of  rain  had 
swelled  it  to  a  mimic  torrent— mounded  like  the  knell  o^ 
desolation.    She  awoke  and  looked  abroed,  when  day* 
light  dawned  upon  her  sloopless  eyeSi     All  natore  seedi* 
ed  resolved  into  wetness— and  still,  the  third  day,  it  waa 
raining  hard  as  ever.     Again  no  pupils— again  a  dreaiy, 
dreary  day^-^md  no  cessation  to  the  storm.     But  to* 
wards  night  it  cleared  away— the  sua  broke  forth— the 
atmosphere  became  sultry  as  in  midsnmmer»  and  tha 
drops  glistened  like  pearis  upon  the  trees.     The  birda 
that  had  begun  to  assemble  from  their  more  southerly  so* 
joom  during  the  cold  weather,  sung  gaily  on  the  branches, 
and  all  was  life  and  light  agam.    The  change  in  nature's 
aspect  infosed  a  kindred  influence  into  Mary's  bosom, 
and  she  began  to  hope  once  more.     But  about  mid- 
night, after  the  strange  sultriness  had  beeome  oppressive, 
distant  thunder  rolled  sluggishly  on  the  ear,  giving  wan- 
ing of  a  second  change.    Soon  a  rising  fareeae  whispered 
diroagh  the  trees— increasing  every  moment,  until  it 
blew  a  shrill  whistle,  as  it  careered  nmnd  ihe  comer  of 
the  hoBse,  and  dashed  the  branches  against  each  other» 
until  they  creaked  and  grated  in  the  harsh  collision.    It 
died  away  for  a  moment,  and  nature  was  hushed  in  un- 
broken and  awful  repose ;  as  though,  for  it  was  growing 
blacker  and  blacker  with  the  dense  clouds,  she  was  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  to  prepare  for  a  terrible  conflict.  Then 
the  sharp  lightnmg  flash,  followed,  almost  mstantly,  by  a 
crash  of  thunder  that  made  the  very  hills  tremble  to  their 
foundations,  started  sleepers  bewildered  from  their  beds, 
with  dazzled  eyes — and  anon,  all  at  once,  torrenU  poured 
down  from  the  black  sky,  overpowering,  to  the  sound  of 
their  contact  with  earth,  the  very  roar  of  the  stream. 
There  was  but  that  one  peal  of  thunder— but  until  nearly 
sunrise  there  was  nopause  in  therain^all.     The  sun  how* 
ever  rose  in  majesty  in  an  almost  clear  sky,  and  men 
feltthethis  beams  would  gladden  them  through  the  day. 
There  had  been  three  days  and  two  nightt  of  stom»— 
and  finally  tins  last  half-night's  torrent;  and  it  was  a 
strange  forgetfuhiess  to  some  of  Mary's  patrons  to  send 
their  chikiren  to  school  that  day,  for  a  thought  wouki 
suffice  to  convince,  that  when  time  had  elapsed  after  afl 
this  flooding,  for  the  surcharged  lifls  and  rivulets  to  pour 
their  contents  into  the  larger  streams,  fearfol  finesheta 
were  to  be  feared.     It  was  strange  too,  that  Charles  did 
not  dream  that  the  pride  of  his  heart  might  be  to  danger. 
Apathy  seemed  to  have  fallen  like  a  mantle  upon  all;  and 
there  were  four  or  five  litUe  girls  went  skipptog  down  the 
hill  to  the  bridge,  a  few  mmutes  before  the  hour  of  aasem* 
blage  in  the  school-room,  to  drop  sticks  into  the  water, 
as  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  scream  with  datight  aa 
they  were  borne  along,  dashing  against  the  stones  to  their 
course.     But  now,  when  <hey  reached  the  bridge,  a  thrill 
of  awe  stole  through  their  hearts,  and  they  stood  motionp 
less,  and  ahnost  breathless,  vrith  the  sticks  in  their  handa 
that  they  had  gathered  higherup  the  bank,  as  they  gaaed 
on  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  stream.    It  poured  over  the 
aam-  to  a  fierce  and  muddy  cataract,  hissing  and  boiliagr 
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sod  being  camprested  into  a  narrower  oompaM,  by  the 
jutting  rocks  on  which  the  bridge  retted,  it  foamed  be- 
tween them,  imparting  in  it*  giant  impetos,  a  tremble  to 
both  the  bridge  and  its  foondations.  Now  and  then  huge 
logs  came  dancing  madly  over  the  dam ;  and  striking 
npon  one  end  on  the  ledge  beneath,  leaped  up  into  the  air, 
and  plunged  in  again.  One,  of  mors  elastic  fibre  than 
the  rest,  struck  the  bridge  in  its  fall,  while  the  giris  were 
upon  it,  and  shattered  the  railing  ;  and  then  their  min- 
gled fear  and  awe  found  utterance  in  screams,  and  they 
ran  to  the  house,  afraid  to  linger  longer.  Mary,  herself 
unconoeraed,  took  her  station  by  the  window  in  the  school 
room,  and  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  river,  so  ter- 
ribly majestic  was  it  in  its  flow.  Finally  she  became  in- 
terested in  her  duties  and  half  an  hour  passed — and  when 
again  she  looked  out  upon  the  water,  it  was  verily  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  floor  of  the  bridge — and  its  whole,  foam- 
ing surface  covered  with  logs  and  timber  brought  from 
above.  The  mill  appeared  half  immersed  in  a  boiling 
gulf,  f\p^  then-— in  a  moment— while  she  was  looking 
upon  it,  and  terror  was  palsying  her  heart,  it  tottered  and 
wavered-  and  tearing  away  some  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  dam  as  it  was  upheaved  from  its  foundations, 
dam,  mill  and  aU  were  dashed  against  the  bridge. 
Wedged  in  between  the  eternal  rocks  that  formed  its 
abutments,  it  partially  closed  the  natural  channel,  and 
the  fast  increasing  waters  swelled  upwards--«y,  poured 
over  the  bridge-«nd  swelled  and  swelled— aU  in  a  very 
minute-*uitil,  forcing  a  way  around,  on  the  side  by 
Mary's  house— which  you  know  was  on  the  table  of  land, 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bridg&-^t  came 
roaring  on,  and  dividing  a  short  distance  above  the  house, 
a  part  tumbled  into  the  ravine,  while  a  part  poured  down 
the  slight  concavity  between  the  house  and  the  hill-sid»— 
the  space  being  about  fifteen  feet  wide.  All  this,  as  I 
aay,  was  the  work  of  a  minute  and  when  Maiy  found 
^oice  to  scream  "  Mother!  Mother!"  these  lone  females 
mm!  children  were  isolated  there  in  the  foaming  waters, 
with  none  to  counsel  or  to  save ! 

They  rushed  to  the  dooi^— but  to  have  attempted  to 
Ibroe  diat  furious  currant  had  been  madness  I  It  seemed 
death  to  remain  too— for  soon  the  stream  was  at  the  very 
door^iU— and  when  Maxy  took  in  her  arms  the  last 
of  the  paralysed  children  to  convey  it  up  the  stairs,  every 
foo^fell  splashed  in  the  water  that  now  covered  the  floor  I 
Thtsy  screamed  for  help  from  the  upper  windows ; — how 
the  thunder  of  the  torrent  mocked  and  drowned  their 
feeble  voices !  Then  the  hope  of  Ufe  being  past  away, 
they  kneeled  and  preyed  to  Almighty  God  to  have  mercy 
upon  their  souls! 

By  this  time,  the  stream  had  so  risen  as  to  half  fill  the 
lower  story  of  the  house,  and  conceal  the  bridge  en- 
tirely, winch,  protected  from  the  h^  by  the  blockade  on 
its  upper  side,  still  maintained  itt  position.  But  this 
made  the  situation  of  the  females  and  children  the  more 
dangerous;  for  timber,  logs  and  wrecks  of  buildings 
sailed  furiously  by  the  house  on  either  side,  only  preventr 
ed  finom  bearing  it  to  destruction  with  its  precious  con- 
tenu,  by  a  tree  that  breasted  their  onsets  and  partially 
diverted  their  course.  But  now  and  then  it  failed  to 
ebeckaome  tumbling  firagment— -^hich  thundered  against 


the  dweUing^-shiveiiag  the  glass  of  the  windows,  and 
making  every  timber  shake  in  the  concnsaion  'but 
making  the  poor  hearts  within  to  shake  and  shiver  more! 

By  and  bye,  one  tardy  villager  after  another  appeared 
on  the  bank  above,  and  though  not  a  word  they  spoke 
could  be  heard  by  Mary  and  her  mother  in  the  fieroe 
roaring,  their  firantie  gestures  too  truly  bespoke  their  hoi^ 
ror,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  upon  the  sufferers.  Then 
Chariea  appeared.  He  darted  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
watex^— then  up  again— caating  his  eyes  aroond  in  wild- 
ness,  unknowing  what  to  do !  What  a  sight  for  his  eyes 
to  behold !  There  kndt  Mary  by  the  window,  pale  as 
death,  with  clasped  hands  and  dishevelled  hair,  lookii^ 
upon  him  and  he  helpless  as  an  infant,  in  the  feoe  of 
that  mighty  danger!  Yet  he  shouted  to  her  to  hope  still, 
in  a  voice  whose  trembliag  testified  to  his  own  despair— 
and  not  a  sound  of  which  reached  her  ears.  Once  or 
twice,  in  very  madness,  he  would  have  sprung  into  the 
torrent — but  was  held  foreibly  back  by  the  villageia. 
Brady  came  too— and  his  comparative  calmness  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  wild  anxiety  which  Charles  ex- 
hibited. He  at  once  declared  that  nothing  could  save 
them ;  and  shook  his  head  at  every  plan  suggested  by 
one  and  another. 

**  It  is  vain — all  vain,"  he  cried  again.  "  They  can- 
not be  saved !" 

"  Liar !"  cried  Charles,  with  quivering  lip  and  start- 
ing tears,  "  she  must— «he  shall  be  saved !"  He  rush- 
ed once  more  to  the  water's  brink— once  more  would 
have  plunged  in,  and  was  again  drawn  back.  Then, 
wringing  his  hands  in  very  agony,  as  a  huge  log  struck 
the  house  and  crashing  through  the  side,  inclined  it  fear^ 
fully,  he  burst  into  a  frensied  laugh  as  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  it !  I  have  it !  follow  me !  follow  me !" 

The  village  was  half  a  mile  distant.  To  that  be 
directed  his  rapid  course,  fdlowed  by  his  townsmen,  the 
most  regarding  him  now  as  a  poor  maniac— but  some, 
among  whom  were  the  scarcely  less  maddened  parents 
of  the  exposed  children,  inspired  with  sudden  hope. 
Charles  paused,  breathless,  at  the  tall  'Liberty  pole'  on 
the  green.  "  Dig  it  down,"  he  cried,  "  for  heaven's  sake, 
quick !   quick !  or  they  are  lost !" 

What  will  not  men's  eneigies  accomplish  in  an  emer- 
gency like  this!  They  caught  his  fire  of  hope— ihey 
sprung  to  toil— the  pole  was  rooted  op  in  a  few  moments 
— ^horses  were  chained  to  it  as  speedily^-and  away 
they  went  with  their  burden  on  the  full  gallop, — as 
though  the  very  beasts  knew  that  many  precious  lives 
were  depending  on  their  speed.  Arrived  at  the  bank, 
the  pcrfe  was  slid  down,  until  Charles'  accurate  perc^H 
tion  of  the  proper  distance  arrested  it;  and  then,  lifted 
upon  its  end,  it  was  directed  to  the  house,  and  the  females 
being  motioned  from  the  window,  it  was  so  truly  aimed, 
that  it  strack  the  sill!  Oh,  Heaven-^what  a  shout 
arose !  That  overtopped  the  toirent's  roar,  and  filled  the 
ears  of  the  endangered  ones  with  gladness.  Quicker 
than  thought,  Charies  divested  himself  of  a  portion  of  bis 
clothing,  and  hanging  from  the  pole,  ascended  to  the 
window  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  and  feet,  above  the  boil- 
ing tonult  below,  fast  as  a  practised  sailor  chmba  the 
mast. 
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Coma  Maiy,  nid  bet  not  a  moment » to  be  lost !" 

"  Tho  efaildien  6nt  !*'  she  resolutely  said. 

He  knew  ber  moral  resolution.  He  revered  hor  self- 
facrifioe  in  that  awful  hour;  and  yielded  without  a  word 
of  argument.  Fastening  a  ehQd  to  his  hack  with  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs,  he  returned  as  he  had  come,  and  safely 
deposited  his  horden.  Why  need  I  multiply  words? 
Thus  did  be  lestore  all  those  five  children  saMy  to  the 
arms  of  their  parents— when  not  the  parenu  themselves 
or  one  other  villager  dared  to  brave  death  as  he  did,  in 
bos  aid!    But  Maiy  and  her  mother  vrere  in  danger  stiU 

yos  hidnons  danger-4br  the  house  was  assailed  now 
by  stroke  after  stroke,  and  yielded  more  and  more,  and« 
it  was  plain,  nrast  soon  be  swept  away.  Charles  was  in 
die  room  again— 

"Now  Maiy!  Now  Mary  !'* 

"  My  mother  before  me  !'* 

He  almost  shrieked  as  he  obeyed  her,  (or  his  strength^ 
nerved  as  it  was  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  al- 
most  gone.  But  die  face  of  the  girl  vrore  the  calmness 
and  elevation  of  an  angel :  all  the  tumult  of  fear  had 
Taaished— the  sdng  of  death  had  passed  already  away, 
and  be  knew  as  beforov  that  she  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
But  before  he  left  her,  he  strained  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  kiseed  lier  lips,  el»ek,  and  forehead,  and  looked 
upon  her  in  agony,  as  he  said  *'  foiewell !"  for  he 
Mt,  vrfaile  the  shattered-  house  reeled  at  evary  frequent 
crash  against  it,  that  he  should  never  see  her  more 
aKve !  Then  he  lashed  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  his  baok,  and, 
aa  he  had  done  with  the  duldren,  descended  with  her. 
But  it  vras  slowly^painfuUy  and  when  he  reached  the 
shore,  be  laid  modonless  for  a  moment,  breathing  hard 
in  hiseshausdon;  while  the  blood  covered  lus  lacerated 
hands  and  feet.  But  Mary  was  not  yet  saved  I— his  own 
Mary!  He  sprang  to  the  pole  again— he  entered  the 
chamber  he  appeared  vrith  her  at  the  virindow !  The 
house  tottered  as  though  suspended  on  a  point !  They 
shouted  to  enoourage  him ;  and  he  started  on  this  lastde- 
•cent !  Once  twice— three  times,  he  huog  without  mo- 
tion, in  his  absolute  exhaustion !  Yet  again  he  started ! 
He  approaches  the  shore !  Their  hands  almost  touch 
him!  They  have  indeed,  grasped  his  feet!— and  now, 
while  house,  pole,  and  all  go  thundering  down  the  abyss, 
die  lovers  are  drawn  to  the  safe,  dry  bank ! 

No  pen  ere  this  has  chronided  his  godlike  feat.  Was 
he  not  worthy  of  Mary's  hand,  which  Mrs.  Kennedy 
now  freely  accorded  to  him  T  You  may  well  imagine  how 
he  strides  forward  to  wealth  and  honoi^-a  man  £ke  that ! 
— ^th  such  a  wife  to  encourage  him  I 


Origiaal.. 
SONG--TO    ZOE. 

WflJBN  you  see  the  lake-waves  glisten. 

As  the  nsoonlight  pours  above  themr— 
When  to  their  soft  sounds  you  listen, 

As  the  lej^yrs  gen^y  move  thenif 
Deem  you  not  that  love  and  duty 

Prompt  diem  dius  to  speak  and  shiiie  f 
Dae  to  Zoe's  bean  and  beauty 

la thiirhniMi    iiiia 


When  the  morning  bitds  are  siqging 

In  their  sweet  retiring  wildnoss 
When  the  evening  breeze  is  flinging 

Odors  where  it  walks  in  mildness-— 
Know  that  every  gende  lisper 

Leaves  its  gift  at  Zoe*s  shrine ; 
Birds  and  zephyrs  ever  whisper 

Love  and  duly— just  like  mine. 

When  the  fruitt  or  flowers  are  rarest, 

As  the  Spring  or  Autumn  flushes-— 
When  the  sky  and  stars  are  feirest, 

And  the  fountain  clearest  gusliea— 
Fruits  and  flowers  have  incense  for 

Sky  and  stars  light  up  your  shrine. 
And  the  fountain  streanw  adore  you, 

With  a  passion— just  like  mine. 

I  have  seen  you  smile  so  warmly 

On  these  tokens  of  devotkm— 
Waves  and  winds  that  sued  so  calmly. 

You  have  answered  with  emotion ; 
Birds,  and  fruitt,  and  flowers  have  rendarad 

Ccdder  worship  at  your  shrine, 
And  your  heart,  to  aU  they  rendered. 

Was  awake— ^1^  not  to  mine  f 


Original. 
LINES. 

BT  O&UlLOm  CUSHMAV. 


Tbb  fbDowiog  Uaet  ware  written  sums  tine  dnes  fbr  tks^srt- 
foUo  of  a  young  Ajnsrican  aetresa,*  who  has  aincs  rstind  to 
the  qoiat  of  domestic  life.    They  were  aaneated  by  witaaas 
ing  her  pevfecnaace  of  Chiistiae  of  Sweaea. 

In  sooth,  a  queen ;  a  gentle,  loving  queen ! 

So  true  to  nature,  as  to  cheat  the  will 
From  all  observance  of  the  mimic  scene. 

To  bow  in  reverence  of  thy  matchless  sldlL 
Thy  brow,  which  well  the  diadem  became. 

Beamed  with  the  light  and  purity  of  truth ; 
While  the  clear  eye  flashed  well  and  wild  the  flame, 

From  the  soul's  altars,  fed  by  hope  and  youdi  I 

And  then  the  high-wrought  tales  of  woman's  love. 

Shackled  by  chains  of  custom  and  of  staM, 
Which  the  fond  heart  strives  vainly  to  remove. 

Preferring  to  be  loved,  than  to  be  great. 
From  diee,  the  tale  came  like  a  pleasant  dream, 

Cheadng  the  heart,  and  robbing  it  of  care. 
Alas,  that  this  all  bright  and  glorious  theme 

Should  wild  Delusion's  fleeting  raiment  wear. 

We  may  observe  thy  course,  and  watch  thy  star 

Brighten  with  years,  along  thy  Drama's  heaven. 
No  envious  clouds  thy  onward  feme  to  mar, 

All  threatening  tempests  from  thy  pathway  driven. 
With  such  rare  powers  to  culdvate  the  Muse, 

Genius  to  model,  judgment  to  refine. 
Who  may  behold  thy  flight,  and  yet  refhse 

To  crown  thee  champjon  of  the  '<  Sac»ii>  Nwi,'* 

Whsatlsy, 
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A  MODEST  BLOOMING  FLOWER. 

BALLAD. 

COMPOSED  BY  JOHN  BARNETT. 


dest  bloom -inr  flower,  I        mark'd         at  cominir   day—  The 


A     mo  -  dest  bloom -ing  flower. 


fair  •  eit  of         the        bower,    The  pride  of       in 


fant    May : 


A  MODEST  BLOOMINO  FLOWER. 
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T'^r^Ji"!  •  fif' f. f ^Gfi^^~=^=F 


fade    like  mom-ing      dew. 


And  droop  and  pe  -  rish    there. 


IBCOHD  TBRSI. 

At  evening's  peaceful  hour 

Its  form  no  more  ia  seen; 
Around  that  silent  bower 

The  withering  wind  hath  been ! 
Like  that  poor  faded  flower, 

Ales !  my  bright  hopes  seem 
Wreck'd  in  affection's  bower— 
Xboir  memoiy  hot  a  diwoiti 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Tn  fniltAklnaM  of  book  imun,  U  an  afccormta  thoimomeier 
of  our  country's  prosperity ;  it  ii  the  Utarmy  man**  **  Commor- 
dal  Report.**  By  it  he  faf ea  adrancenient  and  deprenaon, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  merchant  anivee  at  the  same 
reault  by  watching  the  prices  of  money,  and  the  sales  of  stocks. 
Now  take  our  word  lor  it,  we  are  doing  grandly  at  this  present 
time.  Let  us  count  Here  are  one,  two— some  thirty  to  forty 
Tolumes  on  oar  table,  to  be  introduced  to  the  public  The 
Gonntry  is  prtMperoos,  most  assuredly. 

Chbtslt  :  kf  Ladf  BiOmer :  HM-per  if  H^vOsra^-This  real- 
ly well-written  work,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
have  given  it  birth,  and  the  truth,  that  it  attempts  to  disclose 
the  domestic  peculiarities  of  that  great  author,  the  husband  of 
the  authoress  of  the  Tolumes  herself,  has  obtained  for  it  wider 
and  more  diverse  criticism  than  literary  productions  usually 
meet  with.  The  celebrity  of  the  satirised  husband  seems  to 
have  won  for  him  much  partiality,  and  to  have  led  many  of  our 
critics  in  their  man-eervice,  to  forget  the  principles  of  courtesy 
to  a  lady.  Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  main  fkcts  in  rela- 
tion to  her  domestic  troubles,  as  related  by  Lady  Bulwer,  are 
•trietly  true.  All  flesh  it  fhul,  and  the  author  of  Pelham  has 
doutless,  as  great,  perhaps  a  greater  share  than  mortals  in 
g«neraL  Why  not  f  How  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  he 
Iband  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  possessed  of  influence 
and  standing  which  would  enable  him  to  ally  himself  to  bkiod 
thriee  reflned  in  the  crucible  of  aristocracy,  he  should  despise 
the  wilb  of  humble  birth,  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  boeom  in 
his  own  humbler  days  that  his  proud  mother  should  spur  him 
on  to  Insult  and  degrade  herf  This  is  the  most  probable 
translation  of  the  matter  {  and  we  can  admit  no  apology  for 
Bttlwer*8  repudiation  of  Us  wife— his  open  intercourse  with 
another,  and  his  permission  to  that  other  to  usurp  his  name. 
We  look  only  with  sentiments  of  indignation  upon  the  apology 
for  Bulwer,  put  forth  by  an  American,  who  (tflf^ustty  T)  comes  in 
for  his  share  of  ridicule  in  these  pages,  that  he  has,  since  his 
Burriage,  **  become  the  greatest  of  man,  and  she  the  fattest  of 
women.**  The  marriage  tie,  in  the  solemn  service  of  the 
English  church,  is,  **for  better  and  for  worse  i**  and  if  the 
repletion  of  Lady  Bulwer's  cellular  tissue  disappointed  the 
great  man,  he  should  have  borne  the  infliction  of  nature  with 
submissive  lenity  towards  the  suiferer.  Lady  Bulwer  seems  to 
have  issued  the  book  as  a  last  resource  |  seeking  her  redress  in 
public  indignation. 

Chaelbs  Ttrrcll:  h/  0,P,  R.  Jmu»:  Bwrptr  9f  Brth- 
trSii— ■I>oes  not  this  author  write  too  ftst— not,  perh^M,  too  much 
ao  to  please  the  public,  but  for  too  much  so  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  reputation  f  His  focility  is  prodigious,  truly ;  and 
he  Is  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  novelists.  But  we  seem  to  look 
back  (o  ** Richelieu  **  and  "Mary  of  Burgundy,**  with  a  fooling 
that  their  author  should  have  improved  upon  those  admirable 
volumes,  and  that  he  has  scareely  done  so.  But  the  public 
vslcome  his  works ;  for  hii  fertile  mind  produces  nothing  indif- 
ferent This  steam-writing,  however,  is  not  the  safest  vehicle 
to  immortality. 

The  Gewtlemaiv  or  the  old  School  t  ^  O.  P,  JL  Jmmsi 
Bmrp€r  tf  A-otkcr«^-Haste,  that  stumbling-block  to  genius,  is 
Imprinted  on  every  page  of  this  work.  It  is  true,  it  possesses 
much  interest,  but  the  railroad  speed  of  its  construction  is  its 
worst  bane.  Some  of  its  charaeurs  are  well  drawn— its  de- 
aeriptions  varied  and  truthAil,  as  James  has  proved  himself 
well  capable  of  producing ;  but  over  all  is  spread  the  fllmy  and 
ahionding  mantle  of  haste.  The  novel  was  issued  at  too  late  a 
period  in  the  month  to  admit  of  a  decision  upon  its  merits, 
otherwise  than  thus  in  general  terms. 

HAnnas*  Classical  Semes.— .intJheii's  OrUk  LeMou^— 
These  volumes  do,  in  truth,  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
■0  marvellous,  that  we  are  almost  tired  of  chroniellnff  them  I  and 
with  an  improvement  io  marked  and  decided,  that  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  almost  folsooM  pralsoi  we  are  almost  at  a  loss 
to  And  words  whereby  to  testUy  o«r  adrndfaHa^    The 


*'  Latin  Lessons  **  was,  and  by  its  general  popularity  was  uni« 
versaUy  admitted  to  be  the  best  volume  which  had  then  met  tho 
public  eye ;  and  yet  we  have  no  heshatton  in  pronouncing  tho 
**  Greek  Lessons  *'  better,  and  in  prophesying  tar  them  a  yet 
wider  field  of  honor  and  utility.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  the  indefetigable  industry  of 
the  editor,  deserve  to  meet  a  rich  remuneration,  and  America 
does  honor  to  herself  in  showing  that  she  can  both  appreciate 
and  will  reward  the  toils  of  thoee  who  serve  her  honestly,  an4 
without  grudging  either  time  or  trouble. 

PHAirrASMioM :  8.  Cebnmk— This  is  a  roaaace,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  daughter  of  Coleridge.  It  is  edited  by 
Grenville  Mellen,  Esq,  who,  in  a  preparatory  essay,  has  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Poetical  and  Romantie.  We 
think  Mr.  Mellen  has  nustaken  his  ground  in  accounting  for, 
and  arguing  against  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  reading 
pubbc  to  works,  the  offspring  of  fer-soarings  of  imagination 
into  the  supernatural  and  ideaL  He  ascribes  it  to  the  fact  that 
M  too  many  of  the  age,  have  been'eontent  with  the  most  elegant 
essays  of  Fancy,  which  have  ministered  to  a  sorrowfol  taste, 
and  been  praised  because  they  were  pleasing."  We  opino 
that  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  discovered  in  tho 
reaction  of  the  spirit  of  our  institvUions,  and  the  more  engroe- 
sing  pursuits  of  our  population  upon  the  mental  desires^  Tho 
mind  is  an  aggregate  of  powers,  and  of  a  consequence,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  tastes,  one  or  another  predominating  according  to 
the  predominant  action  of  one  or  another  power.  It  is  in  vain 
to  reason  with  the  strictly  mathematical  mind,  whoae  highest 
visions  of  the  beautifol  are  verified  in  the  happy  unravelmeat 
of  an  abstruse  theorem-^that  enthusiasm  in  such  a  connexion 
is  absurdity — that  the  vapory  forms  of  the  ideal,  alone  deserve 
the  outpourings  of  the  sottl*s  deep  emotions.  In  like  manner* 
two  difltnently  constituted  minds  find  the  highest  gratlflcatioii 
of  the  spirit  of  song  within  them  in  widely  diverse  combina- 
tions of  tone.  To  the  one,  a  concerted  piece,  although  Its  har- 
mony be  triumphantly  complete,  is  unpleasant  as  the  most  jar- 
ring discord;  while  a  simple  touching  melody  entrances  his 
sensesL  To  the  other,  the  position  is  exactly  reversed.  Criti- 
cism, finding  iu  standard  in  the  taste  of  the  critic.  In  vain  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  these  diversities.  The  two  can  only  be  led 
to  unanimity  by  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  one  or 
the  other  of  their  minds. 

The  American  people,  by  position,  by  habits,  by  purauits,  1^ 
the  spirit  of  their  government  itself,  and  finally,  the  result  of 
the  action  of  all  these  upon  them,  by  their  veiy  mental  ooneti- 
tutions,  are,  in  a  measure,  adverse  to  the  Romantic  When  tho 
diffusion  of  wealth  has  Introduced  leisure  and  thoee  reflned 
luxuries  of  mind  and  body  to  which  it  gives  birth,  a  change  in 
taste  may  gradually  be  expected.  But  there  are  doubtless 
many  at  the  present  day,  who  will  read  this  romance  with  de- 
light 

**  Elegant  Essays  of  Fancy  **  appeal  to  those  powers  of  the 
mind  of  which  they  are  the  offbpring  in  the  writer  j  and  it  is  la 
vain  to  underrate  or  decry  them.  They  cannot  be  argtud  out 
of  existence  i  nor  can  peculiar  schools  of  poetry  and  romance  be 
argued  into  vogue.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  enter 
more  folly  into  the  snliject }  but  limited  space  forbids. 

luiiLSS  or  THE  CoMSTiTUTioM :  hf  Jokm  Q.  Admu :  8, 
CsisMii^— This  is  the  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  at  tho 
request  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  flitiedi 
aaaiverBary  of  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1788.  It  had 
been  declared  by  the  hearers,  to  be  worthy  of  its  distinguished 
author  {  and  no  doubt,  will  prove  as  gratifying  in  the  closet 

Mr.  OcUium  has  lately  issued  several  small  works.  Among 
them  are  '*  John  Smith's  Letters  **  about  the  disputed  territory, 
by  the  original  Jack  Downing,  and  **  Roee  and  her  Lamb,**  and 
other  tales,  for  children.  The  CarviUs  have  received  more 
nnmbera  of  "Jack  Sheppard,**  **  Nicholas  NicUeby,**  and  wo 
find,  also,  on  onr  table,  the  year's  Report  of  the  Directors  of  tho 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  from  which  we  are  happy  to  gather 
tho  ptOfrtMlvo  prospecity  of  that  InstitatloB. 
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Biaot  AND  Fu)wcm:  hf  Mtuy  BnriU:  W—kt,  Jardmmif 
Ofu — Here  is  a  pretty  book,  and  ieflill  of  pretty  things  in  rerM. 
Who  h«sa*t  read  aome  of  the  aweet  productiona  by  this  author- 
oaa  T  This  little  book  treats  of  eonntiy  things,  and  may  it  be 
read  and  have  the  effect  desired  by  the  aathoress ;  to  cooTey  to 
■uuqr  a  heart  the  relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet,  eonntry 
pleasHrea ;  a  lore  for  every  UTing  creature,  and  that  strong 
qrmpathy  which  must  grow  in  every  pure  heart  for  the  great 
human  Ihioily. — WU&if  if  Putnam, 

TnSATiSB  oif  TRB  Darlia  :  hf  R.  Saftr$:  Weeks,  Jordan 
if  Co.— This  little  treatise  on  the  Dahlia  and  Cactus,  two 
tribes  of  ilowers  very  dear  to  the  lovers  of  these  precious  orna- 
ments of  nature,  will  be  much  praised,  doubtless,  by  those  inte- 
rested. It  is  intended  to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  these 
tribes,  and  is  the  result  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  author 
In  their  cultivation.  He  acknowledges,  also,  his  Indebtedness 
to  the  works  of  Paxton  and  Mackintosh,  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lloricnlturisti  in  Great  Britain^-lfUsy  Sf  PMamn. 

Tbb  RviMs  or  Athbhs,  and  ornsa  Poems:  hff  O.  BUI: 
one,  Broadere  if  Ce.<— The  author  tells  us  in  an  advertisment 
that  the  first  piece  in  the  collection,  was  begun  at  Piraeus  in 
1888  {  at  which  time  Athens  was  held  by  the  Turks,  and  was  in 
its  eztrasM  state  of  ruin  and  desolation.  It  was  published  anooy- 
mously  in  1631.    It  appears  to  us  the  best  poem  in  the  volume, 
and  has  many  passages  of  considerable  beauty.    The  versifica- 
tion of  all  the  pieces  we  have  perused,  is  generally  correct ; 
although  the  author  has  not  that  sparsely  scattered  gift  to  make 
the  very  flow  of  the  words  breathe  melody.    His  vocabulary  is 
Bot  sufikiently  rich.    The  poetry  is,  on  the  whole,  creditable ; 
whethor  it  will  carve  for  him  a  nitehe  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  is 
more  questionable.    The  versifier  has  to  contend  with  that  wil- 
lUness  of  taste  which  denmnds  the  best  poetry  or  none,  while 
comparatively  meagre  prose  passes  her  custom  house  unsearch- 
•d.    The  book  is  •*  got  up  **  with  true  Boston  neatness. 

CRABACTBa  or  ScRiLLsa :  ^  Mre,  Ettet :  OHs,  Bromdsre  4f 
Co^-W^  have  but  partially  perused  this  volume,  and  abandon 
it  for  the  time  being,  to  pursue  pressing  avocations,  with  eager- 
ness to  resume  it  It  is  a  signal  credit  to  its  authoress,  and  to 
ofnr  female  literature.  The  ehasteness,  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  iti  style,  united  to  a  due  degree  of  strength,  are  not 
the  least  conspicuous  of  its  merits )  while  its  philosophy  and 
erltleal  accuracy  are  strikingly  superior.  We  are  not  indnlg- 
lag  in  fUsooM  and  uiOustifiable  adulatioBS.  When  the  reader 
has  pervMd  bat  a  few  of  its  first  pages,  discussing  the  theoiy 
and  genine  of  Schiller,  he  will  eertlQr  without  hesitation  to  our 


Adam  Borr:  hf  DngUue  Jerrold:  Lea  9f  Blmekard^ 
The  title  is  conferred  on  these  volumes  by  the  first  tale  they 
eoataini  the  volumes  being  made  up  of  eight  tales,  contribu- 
tions to  various  English  Magazines.  Some  authors,  flivored  by 
prosperous  winds,  sail  into  port  bravely,  and  dispose  of  their 
eai^oes  rapidly,  while  others  are  compelled  to  lay  off  and  on, 
and  do  not  find  at  last  so  favorable  a  market  with  equally  valu- 
able  wares.  Thus  Jerroid,  weU  appreciated  as  he  is,  has  not 
foil  credit  for  his  genuine  humor.  We  presume  we  should  be 
•xeommnnicated  for  high  treason,  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween any  humorous  writer  who  ever  has  Uved,  does  live,  can 
live,  or  will  live  in  aU  time  henceforward,  and  the  lauded  Dick- 
ens;  but  as  much  as  we  admire  that  writer,  wo  are  so  forgetfol 
of  ourselves  as  to  dare  to  say,  that  in  many  of  his  tales,  Jerroid 
•quels  him ;  and  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  if  he  will  por^ 
chase  these  books,  lay  pr^udice  aside,  and  read  them.p— 7^ 
CarvQU, 

Skstcbbs  or  Btatbsmbn:  Lea  4f  Slmckard^^t  is  unno- 
eeasary  for  bs  to  more  than  mention  the  title  of  this  issue,  and 
of  two  other  voluaies  by  the  same  author  and  publishers,  "  enti- 
tied  «  Sketches  of  Public  Characters."  The  fome  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  his  sufilcient  herald ;  and  theee  biographies,  eUbo- 
rated  and  revised  in  his  retirement  from  the  journals  in  which 
they  primarily  appeared,  have  already  been  chronicled  as 
aunding  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  essays  of  the  day }  worthy 
of  the  pen  that  wrote  them.  The  style  of  Brougham  U  severely 
chaste,  and  the  more  vigorous  for  its  freedom  from  luxuriance; 


while  it  is  characterised  by  peculiar  point  Besides,  when  he 
chooses  to  indulge  in  it,  he  is  master  of  the  most  biting  and 
withering  sarcasm.  We  find  all  these  qualities  in  the  volumes 
before  us ;  while  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  treats  those 
who  have  been  his  warmest  political  enemies— Canning,  for 
instance— never  withholding  praise  where  it  is  deserved,  ele- 
vates  himself  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Probably  no  juster 
view  of  the  great  public  men  of  England  of  Uter  days  can  be 
found,  than  is  contained  in  these  admirable  sketches.— 7!ls 
Carvitte,  end  WUey  if  Pntnam, 

Isabbl;  or,  Sicily:  Lea  if  BUaukard^—The  antiquities  of 
Sicily,  says  our  author,  in  the  modest  prefoce  to  be  expected 
from  him,  are  eminently  worthy  of  observation }  but  the  incon- 
venience attending  a  visit  to  them,  are  such  as  to  suggest,  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  traveller,  frequent  doubts  wheth- 
er the  gratification  thus  offered  is  not  more  then  counterbal- 
anced by  the  discomfort  consequentiy  incurred.  The  scenery, 
too,  is  peculiar,  and  often  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  pictu- 
resque effect ;  yet  it  is  only  at  certain  periods  that  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  do  justice  to  its  characteristic  charms.  The  long 
and  rigid  quarantines  to  which  the  voyager  is  liable,  the  want  of 
commodious  inns,  and  the  absence  of  carriage-roads  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  localities,  are  also  essential  drawbacks  to 
the  pleasure  of  tiie  tourist,  especially  if  he  be  ft«sh  from  the  supe- 
rior  focilities  of  the  continent  To  one  who  sympathises  warm- 
ly with  his  race,  there  are,  in  addition,  many  palnfol  aasocia- 
tions  constantly  awakened  by  the  existent  poverty  and  degra^ 
datlon  of  the  Sicilians,  but  ill  calculated  to  cheer  his  sojourn. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  causes  operated  to  create  the 
vacuum  which  exists  in  literature  In  regard  to  the  "  granary  of 
Rome,"  which  are  now  thus  snccinctiy  explained.  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman  deserves  ample  credit  for  overcoming  all  obstacles  in 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  he  has  embodied  in  thii  Inte- 
resting volume.— TAs  OarvtOe. 

Concealment:  Lea  if  BUmduard^-Th\M  novel  appeal* 
anonymously,  but  is  sufilcientiy  interesting  to  justify  its  author 
in  continuing  his  contributions  to  this  bravely-contested  field  of 
literature. 

The  BARExa  or  Paws:  Oarejf  if  Iforl— Paul  de  Kock  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation.  He  seeks  not  his  laurels  in  that 
foshlonabls  school  of  the  light  French  literature  of  the  present 
day,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  is  the  Aoher,  and  which,  discard- 
ing nature  and  the  natural  as  something  contemptible,  deab  in 
that  bombastic  style  and  monstrosity  of  incident,  which,  intend- 
ed for  the  sublime,  prove  incontestibly  the  triith  of  the  adage 
ft^m  a  great  man's  mouth,  that  *'  there  is  but  one  step  fnm  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;"  and  that  the  writers  of  this  school 
have  not  stopped  short  of  this  fotal  step.  Paul  de  Kock  is 
more  domestic,  and  deserves  his  reputation.^ — WUe^  if  rafsiBB, 

Fbancu's  Ebion  or  Tbbbob  :  Careff  if  J7arL— These  vol- 
umes form  a  sequel  to  the  "  Letters  ttom  Paragui^,*'  by  the 
same  author— are  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious,  yet  pleasing 
style,  and  as  they  enter  quite  a  new  field  of  historic  illustration, 
are  very  welcome. 

Ladt  Chbvely,  the  Woman  or  HoNoa:  Oare/if  if  JSfart^— 
A  pamphlet  with  the  above  tiUe  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  intend- 
ed, doubtless,  as  an  oAet  to  Lady  Bulwer's  noted  satire  on  her 
husband.  It  is  a  miserable  affiur.  For  an  author  to  discourse 
of  the  "sanctity  of  our  homes  "  as  an  argument  against  Lady 
Bulwer,  and  in  defence  of  so  notorious  a  violator  of  that  sancti- 
ty as  Bulwer,  is  insulting  to  the  community. 

The  DwAxr :  ^  Jmmee  Reea :  1*.  giiwrfgrs.  This  Is  a  dra- 
matic poem.  Ths  author  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  criticism, 
wherefore  he  will  probahty  be  the  more  woAilly  belabored,  as 
the  conrageoua  in  battle  are  BMire  expoeed  to  death.  Soom  pas- 
sages of  his  production  are  good,  some  bad,  sobm  stolen.  Much 
is  metrical  in  the  measure,  while  there  is  a  suAoient  sprinkling 
of  folse  metre,  or  no  metre  at  all,  to  destroy  the  effect  ot  what  is 
good  or  passable.  Mr.  Roes  should  have  poUshed  his  work 
more,  either  for  profit  or  fome.  Taking  its  defects  and  the  roAar 
braggadocio  prefoee  into  view,  we  cannot  oslimare  the  influen 
I  cestopubllcatioBi  forwhatis  tobegBiaedbytheiastteof  abad 
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THEATRICALS. 

The  Pakk. — An  event  of  moment  in  current  theatrical  annali 
has  occurred  at  this  theatre  since  our  last  issue.  We  refer  to 
the  farewell  engagement  and  benefit  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree.  Praise 
of  her  exalted  impersonations,  alter  the  various  eulogies  we  have 
pronounced  upon  her  several  characters  as  she  has  i^peared  in 
them,  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  mani- 
fested her  admirable  judgment  to  the  close—presenting  to  the 
ifttention  of  her  audiences  during  her  late  engagement,  only 
those  plays  which  combine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her 
unrivalled  abilities,  with  the  loftiest  reaches  of  poetic  genius ; 
thus  leaving  glorious  picturings  upon  the  memory,  bright  and 
unobscured. 

She  has  left  the  American  stage,  after  her  short  sojourn 
among  us,  bearing  with  her  the  heartfelt  regrets  of  all  true  lov- 
ers of  histrionic  art.  Possessing  far-soaring  talent,  aided  by  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  mysteries  of  her  profession,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  criticism  of  the  sternest  school  has  been  often 
foiled  in  its  eager  gaze  for  prey,  and  compelled  to  turn  disap- 
pointed, away.  With  a  spirit  imbued  with  the  pure  ideal,  as 
well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  passion,  the  latter  has  become  exalted 
by  the  influence  of  the  former,  and  the  fairest  creations  of  the 
poet's  wand  have  been  invested  with  a  yet  more  enchanting 
brilliancy.  Ion — that  gem  of  poetry—charms  in  the  closet ; 
but  its  realization  in  the  acting  of  Miss  Tree,  ftilflls,  ay,  surpas- 
ses the  conception  of  imagination. 

She  has  left  us,  to  thn  deep  sorrow  of  all  who  seek  from  the 
drama  something  more  than  empty  show  and  frivolous  amuse- 
nent;  who  regard  It,  in  its  truthftilneas,  as  Nature's  mirror, 
capable  of  blending  instruction  with  its  more  vain  illusions.  It 
is  by  the  performances  of  such  as  Hiss  Tree^such  as  love  and 
honor  their  profession  and  themselves,  that  this  result  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  those  who  hope  much  from  the  drama  in  this  light,  i 
weep  a  beaming  star  lost  from  their  thinly-studded  hemisphere. 

But  we  anticipate  her  early  return  to  us.  It  is  true,  the  dra- 
ma languishes  at  home,  and  has  need  for  such  as  herself— master 
spirits— to  purify  and  elevate  iL  But  it  were  better  it  should 
wallow  a  while  in  its  degradation  {  and  we  ^ine  that  we  shall 
welcomn  this  favorite  actress  to  our  shores  again. 

A  new  aspirant  for  tragic  honors  has  presented  himself  during 
the  last  month  to  the  public,  on  the  Park  boards.  Ho  bears  the 
name— ominous— we  know  not  whether  of  good  or  evil— of  G. 
F.  Cooke.  When  wo  say  that  he  promised  well,  wo  have  said 
much  for  him.  The  dramatic  neophyte  has  much  to  contend 
with.  Genius,  unassisted  by  art,  cannot  soar  to  distinction  on 
the  stage ;  while  art,  unaided  by  one  scintillation  of  genius,  may 
often  entrap  the  judgment,  and  bear  away  unmerited  applause. 
Moderate  success,  where  art  is  lacking,  is  of  much  expectation. 
We  therefore  hope  much  from  Mr.  Cooke. 

The  second  engagement  of  Mons.  and  Madame  Taglioni,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  was  not  attended  with  that  eclat 
which  iflight  have  boon  expected  Arom  a  theatrical  community 
possessing  a  decided  fondness  for  graceftil  dancing.  It  certain- 
ly could  not  be  attributed  to  deficiency  in  these  artists  to  Ailfil 
the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  them,  since 
they  have  manifested  themselves  to  bo  skilAil  in  their  art  to  a 
high  degree,  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  warmth  of  the 
season — but  more  probably  is  owing  to  their  Introduction  to 
the  public  in  pieces  which  have  been  so  often  repeated,  as  to 
have  somewhat  palled  upon  the  appetite.  Under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances,  they  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  most  gratify- 
ing demonstrations  of  success. 

NA-noNAL^— The  vocalists,  who  have  been  so  instrumental 
during  the  past  season  in  contributing  to  the  pahny  fortunes  of 
this  establidhment,  have  concluded  tlwir  final  engagement    In 
its  progress,  Rossini's  delightftil  <^ra  of  La  Gazsa  Ladra  was 
produced ;  and  wo  were  somewhat  mortified  that  the  hoose  was  j 
not  filled  to  its  utmost  ci^Murity ;  Aw  sorely,  the  lovers  of  har-  | 
mony  could  not  dedre— eertainly  can  seldom  eqjoy  richer  music,  | 
better  presented.    This  opera  stands  only  second  or  third  in 
merit  in  the  Ust  of  the  works  of  its  author,  ft  is  Aill  of  gtorious  i 
hamoniea.    In  roost  operas,  the  muaie  lacks  aaeh  of  eflTect,  if  j 
the  words,  its  vehicle,  be  undistinguished ;  but  so  perfect  is 


this,  that  the  ear  drinks  in  Its  sweet  concords,  and  foasts  upon 
the  banquet,  desiring  no  addition  to  its  own  excellence.  We 
are  constrained  to  compress  our  observations  upon  the  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  vocalists  in  it,  to  the  simple  assertion,  that  they 
won  ft^sh  laurels.  The  opera  is  very  dependant  for  sneeeas 
upon  the  talent  of  the  orchestra ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Penson,  its  leader,  and  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it,  for  their 
brilliant  execution. 

The  benefits  were  well  attended,  the  pabHc  expressing  its 
gratification  to  the  close.  Amilie  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions. 

Boweht. — ^The  pageantries  which  are  so  ■kilflilly  and  gor- 
geously presented  at  this  theatre,  will  prove  as  in  by-gone  days, 
the  architects  of  its  fortunes.  Thronged  houses  assemble  to 
gaze  in  admiration  on  the  gilded  blazonry  of  the  scenk  art,  and 
the  feats  of  the  noble  and  docile  horse. 
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Oun  FAnnoif-PLATES.^-^me  of  our  earnest  friends  of  the 
press,  have  suggested  that  It  would  be  aa  improvement  to  our 
plates  to  have  them  celersdL  Thanking  them  for  their  interest 
in  us,  we  reply,  that  e^Urimg  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
extreme  finish  of  the  engraving.  It  might  seem,  perhaps,  at 
a  cursory  glance,  that  a  desire  to  avoid  expense  induces  us  le 
issne  our  foshion-plates  without  coloring ;  but  thia  idea  will  be 
excluded,  we  hope,  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  ex- 
pense of  coloring  would  be  utterly  insignificant  iu  comparfaon 
with  the  outlay  now  bestowed.  Plates  prepared  for  coloring, 
are  mere  odtlines— «urs  are  elaborate  engravings.  We  have 
been  governed  by  a  desire  to  present  our  subscribers  with  the 
best  means  to  ascertain  the  current  foshions.  The  cut  of  the 
dress,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  trimmings  and  aceompaai- 
ments,  are  the  desirable  points.  The  color  we  might  give  wenkl 
infiuence  none ;  for  that  is  selected  by  every  lady  in  rafereace 
to  hana<my  with  her  complexion,  or  to  gratify  her  own  taate. 
Since,  then,  coloring  would  be  much  of  a  saving  to  us,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  our  motives  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
"  earnest  friends." 

NiiLo's^— We  announced  in  our  last  number,  that  there  were 
sundry  overturnings  and  additions  at  Niblo's,  by  which  this  en- 
terprising caterer  for  public  amusement  intended  to  enhance 
the  satisftction  of  a  visit  to  his  fhiry  land.  He  has  succeeded. 
The  charmed  sense  can  ask  no  more ;  and  In  addition  to  the 
stationary  beauties  with  which  he  has  invested  his  retreat,  the 
new  saloon  ofiTers  every  evening  the  light  vaudeville,  the  plea- 
sant melody,  the  rich  swell  of  instrumental  hamsony,  or  the  mad 
freaks  of  some  of  Nature's  wonderftil  oddities.  We  need  not 
add  that  the  enchanting  scene  is  nightly  thronged. 

Thatched  Housb  Oaudkn^— This  is  the  season  for  Aruite 
and  flowers ;  when  Nature  puts  on  her  robe  of  beauty,  and  the 
denizen  of  the  crowded  and  noisy  city  may  relieve  the  monoto- 
ny of  artificial  life  by  discoursing  with  her  charms.  The  eager 
inquiry  is  heard  around,  **  Where  shaU  we  gol  Where  shall 
we  flnd  the  sweetest  fruits  and  the  fairest  flowers  9"  We  know 
we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  our  city  readers  by  aaaonncinf 
the  Thatched  House  Garden  at  Jersey  City,  as  one  of  the  moot 
beautlAil  of  summer  resorts.  You  cannot  go  in  a  pleasaater 
direction— a  more  convenient  distance— end  you  cannot  find,  if 
our  taste  may  be  allowed  the  umpirage,  a  scene  of  richer  delight. 

Sully's  Victokia.  —  So  !  Here  is  her  Utttje^ty  in  regal 
state !  Upon  our  word,  a  nice-looking  little  body !  Fancy  her 
just  as  she  stands  there,  with  one  foot  elevated  upon  the  step  to 
the  throne,  exclaiming  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  **  I'll  have  none  of 
your  interfering  with  the  ladies  of  my  bed-chamber ;  so  trump, 
old  fellow!"  These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  the  Terhtttim 
ei  ltf«raHm  words,  but  much  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  fine 
painting.  We  might  suggest  what  seemed  to  us  trifling  fliults, 
but  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  honor  to  the  artist  and  the  conntry. 
The  ladies  must  all  visit  this  little  great  woman.  It  makes  re- 
publicans smile  somewhat  to  view  this  portraiture  of  the  Ami- 
nine  incarnation  of  British  MiOo*^.^*  ^'  i^^f  is  no  mistake  in 
the  spirit  of  Victoria,  and  her  determination  to  occupy  the 
throne  to  some  purpose. 
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RADFORD    FOLLY. 

The  delightful  scene,  deliDcated  in  our  plate,  is  sita- 
ated  in  the  village  of  Radford,  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  distant  from  the  large  ntanufacturing  town  of  Not- 
tingham, Nottiogfaamshire,  England ;  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  recreations  of  the  subordinates  connected  with  the 
roanufactnring  establishments  therein.  Such  a  resort  in 
such  a  connection,  becomes  indispensable.  Confined 
during  the  day  in  the  close,  unhealthy  work  rooms,  the 
operatiTes  pant  for  opp<Htunity  to  recover  the  elasti< 
cilj  and  ligfatsomeness  of  unburdened  nature ;  and  their 
evenings  are  devoted  to  amusement. 

In  England,  where  education  is  not  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated as  in  our  own  country,  among  the  classes  we  are 
treating  of,  the  mind  has  few  ardently  elevated  aspira- 
tions--few  enduring  tendencies  to  improvement ;  and  it 
is  no  less  a  provision  for  security  from  vice  than  a  supply 
of  the  longing  for  recreation,  that  such  spots  as  the  one 
represented  in  our  plate  should  be  contiguous  to  business 
establishments.  Where  the  craving  for  relaxation  and 
pleasure  exists,  and  opportunities  for  its  innocent  gratifi- 
cation are  not  available,  it  yields  to  the  ever  thronging 
temptations  to  criminal  indulgence,  and  becomes  debased 
by  grovelliag  associations,  and  irredeemably  enslaved. 
Bat  when  the  channs  of  Nature  are  laid  open,  combined, 
concentrated  and  refined  by  art,  even  the  uncultivated 
mind  rocqgnixes  its  true  resources  in  her  pure  delights ; 
and  operated  upon  and  stimulated  to  greater  desire  by 
the  very  enjoyment,  contracts  a  disgust  for  degrading 
pleasures  that  clog  and  dissipate  the  energies  of  mind 
and  body. 

Our  own  manufacturers  may  derive  a  sul^ect  for  reflec- 
tion from  dna  theme.    In  our  rapidly  extending  popula- 
tion, the  resources  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  and 
Biore  developed,  and  scorning  dependence  for  necessary 
supplies  upon  foreign  skill,  our  manufacturing  villages 
are  fast  swelling  into  populous  cities,  increasing  their  in- 
wstments  of  capital  in  manufactories,  and  the  number  of 
their  operatives.     Already,  fears  have  been  entertained 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  our  manufac- 
turing populatioa  is  not  commensurate  with  the  advance- 
ment of  other  dosses  in  similar  respects-— already  the 
anxious  and  eager  inquiry  has  been  circulated  among  the 
philanthropic  and  patriotict  what  means  can  be  employ- 
ed to  avert  this  evil,  and  prevent  the  possibility  that  a 
curse  should  fall  upon  our  land  in  the  d^radation  of  our 
manufacturing  operatives,  similar  to  that  which  shrouds 
the  gloiy  of  the  perfection  of  the  arts  in  the  old  world. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  remedy  will  not  be 
attained  by  the  supply  of  the  means  of  education  alone ; 
however  liberal  it  may  be.     Let  the  opjKirtunities  for 
and  the  sources  of  amusement  in  the  vicinity  of  manu- 
fiicturing  establishmenu  be  investigated.      If  they  be 
deficient  they  must  be  abundantly  supplied ;  if  they  be 
perverted  and  defiled,  they  must  be  rightly  directed  and 
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purified.  Since,  by  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  the 
mind  and  body  will  neither  of  them  be  fettered  by  uncea- 
sing toil,  pure  fountains  of  sensual  pleasure  become  a 
great  moral  engine ;  not  to  be  overlooked,  neglected^  nor 
despised. 

Radford  Folly,  as  will  be  observed,  possesses  intrinsic 
beauties.  The  building  is  handsome,  and  is  contiguout 
to  walks  and  tea-gardens,  laid  out  with  taste  and  even 
elegance ;  while  on  one  side  a  placid  lake  completes  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  In  the  summer  season  the  spot  is 
one  of  much  resort.  In  the  very  elegant  ball-room,  although 
the  grace  and  refinement  of  gentility  may  be  wanting, 
the  dancing  is  at  least  supported  in  the  vigor  and  hilarity 
of  careless  joy ;  while,  on  the  lake,  the  youths  firom  the 
factories  ply  their  darting  boats,  join  in  the  animated 
and  exciting  race,  and  make  the  air  re-echo  their  bursts 
of  jocund  mirth.  At  times,  illuminations,  fireworks, 
rope-dancing  and  other  temporary  delights  increase  the 
attraction  and  splendor  of  the  scene.  H.  F.  H. 


Orif  insl. 
TO  A  SISTER  ON  OUR  FIRST  SEPARATION. 

I  MISS  the  fond  and  mute  caress, 

My  sister  kind,  and  true, 
Whose  magic  power  to  soothe,  and  bless. 

My  infiauit  sorrows  knew. 

I  miss  the  tender  sympathy, 

The  answering  look  and  tone, 
The  clasping  hand,  the  earnest  eye. 

That  fondly  met  my  own. 

I  mourn  for  thee !  I  mourn  for  theo  I 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
In  dreams  thy  speaking  face  I  see, 

And  clasp  thy  firagile  form ; 

Fair  summer  wears  her  olden  smile, 

Earth  is  a»  full  of  glee, 
But  gone  their  witchery  to  beguile; 

Alas,  I  mourn  for  thee! 

I  moorn  for  thee!  I moora  for  thee ! 

Ungratefully  I  mourn, 
For  loving  friends  encircle  me. 

And  Hope  is  in  its  dawn ; 

All  cloudless  is  her  matin  sky, 

Lit  by  Affection's  sun. 
But  one  lone  star  still  lingers  nigh, 

In  vesture  pale  and  wan— 

'Tis  Memfey,  and  while  gleaming  there. 

Her  tender  glance  I  see, 
I  turn  me  firom  the  vision  fair, 

To  sigh  and  mourn  for  thee !  i. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

**  Tbov  httit  a  ebtrmed  life,  oli,  Fame, 

A  draught  that  maatlea  high. 
And  seema  to  lift  this  earthly  flrame 

Above  mortality. 
Away!  tome— a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  sprinff." 

For  many  days  after  the  coronation  of  Cbarles  TH, 
Rheims  was  a  scene  of  constant  festivity.  Tournaments, 
jousts  and  balls  followed  each  other  in  brilliant  succes- 
sion. The  gay  young  monarch  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  amusements  of  the  hour,  but  Joan  seldom 
mingled  in  these  scenes  of  merriment ;  and  when  she  did 
appear,  it  was  rather  as  a  presiding  goddess,  than  as  one 
formed  to  hold  a  part  in  an  assemblage  of  mirthful  hearts 
and  happy  faces.  Her  ambition  had  been  more  than 
gratified,  and  now  her  spirit  turned  finom  the  warlike 
scenes  in  which  she'  had  been  acting,  to  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  a  dearer  nature.  She  began  to  experience  the 
prostration  of  bodily  and  mental  strength,  which  ever 
succeeds  protracted  excitement.  Her  feelings  turned 
back  to  her  valley  home,  with  all  its  sweet  associations ; 
its  bright  waters,  its  foliage,  and  the  picturesque  old  cha- 
teaus,  with  a  tender  and  homesick  feeling.  She  had  look- 
ed forward  to  this  season  of  rest  as  one  of  triumphant 
re-onion,  when  the  king,  proud  of  her  conquests,  grateful 
for  her  services,  and  bound  to  her  by  obligations  such  as 
women  had  never  conferred,  should  be  exclusively  her 
own,— when  his  heart  should  depend  on  her  for  happi- 
ness, for  its  very  existence,  as  hers  now  returned  to  him. 
But  Joan  d'Arc  was  doomed  to  suffer  that  penalty  which 
all  women  must  endure,  who  sacrifice  domestic  ease  for 
glorious  action.  By  her  own  prowess  she  had  opened 
for  herself  a  world  of  renown.  She  had  become  an 
object  of  reverence  and  envy ;  nay,  almost  of  adoration. 
But  what  woman's  heart  was  ever  satisfied  with  cold 
homage  when  its  very  nature  is  to  tfaint  for  and  recipro- 
cate affection  T 

This  deathless  principle  may  slumber  for  a  season : 
ambition  may  lock  up  the  springs  of  her  sympathy;  sel- 
fishness and  pride  may  invest  it  with  iciness;  disap- 
pointment may  shed  a  mildew  over  iu  brightness,  and 
all  the  stirring  passions  which  haunt  the  bosoms  of  wo- 
men, as  well  as  of  men,  may  combine  to  subvert  the  gen- 
tle tenderness  which  is  the  beauty  of  her  nature.  Yes 
notwithstanding  all  the  bonds  which  art  may  weave  about 
the  fountains  of  her  love,  they  cannot  forever  be  checked. 
The  tone  of  a  voice ;  the  smile  of  an  infant ;  the  holy 
stillness  of  a  sunset  hour,  are  each  and  all  of  them 
enough  to  disturb  the  slumbering  waters,  to  diffuse  a 
sunshine  through  the  daric  places  of  her  soul ;  and  to  im- 
part a  loveliness  to  the  veiy  passions  which  have  held  it 
in  bondage.  Men  may  not  admit  this,  for  the  world 
judges  of  character  by  avowed  and  prominent  traits,  for- 
getting to  seek  for  the  hidden  springs  of  aetion— for  the 
thousand  subtle  properties  which  combine  and  form 
a  counter  influence  to  the  great  predominating  passions 
*  Coatinaed  from  page  139. 


of  the  human  mind.  And  it  is  often  the  case,  that 
the  purest  and  holiest  aspirations  of  the  heart,  are  those 
which  we  are  the  most  stndioos  to  ccmceal. 

Joan  d*Arc  had  won  to  herself  a  fame  lasting  as  the 
history  of  her  race.     She  had  risen  up  in  the  might  of 
an  intellect,  matched  only  by  the  strength  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  with  her  own  firm  hand  she  had  rent  asunder 
the  chains  with  which  England  had,  insidiously,  inter> 
laced  every  portion  of  her  country.     But  why  had  she, 
a  humble  female,  performed  an  act  so  difficult  in  its 
execution,  and  so  grand  in  its  effect  as  almost  to  chal- 
lenge the  belief  of  after  ages  7     Because  her  sympathies 
had  been  excited  in  behalf  of  her  perishing  countrymen ; 
because  her  heart  with  all  its  untried  eneiigies,  and  its 
wealth  of  feeling,  had  been  centered  upon  the  suffering 
monarch  of  that  country.    It  was  these  sympathies  and  this 
love,  which  nerved  her  arm  and  strengthened  her  heart  in 
conflict  and  danger:  her  acts  had  been  those  of  aman  and  a 
warrior,  but  diey  originated  in  the  affectionate  and  tender 
feeling,  which  form  the  beauty  of  the  female  character. 
The  mighty  task  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  imposed 
on  herself,  was  finished ;  and  now,  surrounded  by  the  tro- 
phies of  berprowess,  with  the  lately  insolent  armies  of  Eng- 
land humbled  at  her  feet,  and  the  haughty  nobles  of  Fiance 
crowding  to  do  her  homage ;  worshipped  as  a  divini^ 
by  her  own  victorious  troops,  and  centering  in  her  per- 
son  power  more  than  regal,  if  ambition  could  satisfy 
the  heart  of  woman,  hers  might  have  been  satiated  with 
the  excess  of  greatness ;  but  amid  all  her  glory,  Joan 
sighed  for  companionship  and  sympathy.     She  looked 
around  on  the  great  nation  whose  sariour  she  had  been, 
for  one  heart  to  appreciate  hers-- for  the  love  of  one 
being  to  bring  sunshine  to  her  solitary  grandeur ;  but  she 
looked  in  vain,  even  when  she  turned  to  him  for  whom 
she  had  laid  aside  the  gentle  attributes  of  her  sex,  and 
whose  love  had  been  the  guiding  star  of  her  actions. 
The   courtiers  sought  her  presence  with  cold  and  reve- 
rential awe,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render 
to  their  tutelary  saints ;  but  their  smiles  and  their  confi- 
dence were  lavished  on  objects  far  less  exalted.     Proud 
and  stem  in  her  intercourse  with  the  court,  and  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  conventional  etiquette  which  is  to  be 
acquired  only  in  society,  Joan  sought,  not  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  brilliant  wit,  and  a  mind  naturally  graceful, 
to  destroy  the  marble-like  wall  which  her  genius  had 
built  about  her.     She  was  alike  regardless  of  the  elabo- 
rate show  of  gratitude  lavished  on  her  by  the  queen,  and 
of  the  almost  abject  devotion  of  the  nobles;  but  deeply 
and  keenly  did  she  feel  the  altered  manner  of  the  king. 
There  her  soul  had  garnered  up  its  being,   and  there, 
when  she  turned  for  confidence  and  love,  did  she  find  in 
their  place  cold  respect  and  gratitude,  chilled  by  a  sense 
of  obligation.     Her  life  had  been  one  of  action  and  of 
feeling,  but  not  of  reflection ;  or  she  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  binding  the  proud  heart  of  a  man,  by  taking 
upon  herself  his  attributes— by  rivalling  him  in  feats  of 
masculine  daring.     Men  love  to  confer  protection  on  our 
weakness,  rather  than  to  receive  aid  from  our  strength. 
They  may  call  upon  us  to  clamber  with  them  the  rugged 
and  dark  passes  of  life,  but  it  is  as  followers,  not  as  ksa- 
d<3rs,  they  seek  our  companionship.    We  can  aid,  soothe, 
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oomuel,  and  encourage— wiy  thing,  Init  direct — without 
sundering  the  flowery  bends  which  link  the  delicate  and 
good  of  our  sex  with  the  strong  end  the  brave  of  the 
other.  But  let  woman  once  grasp  the  sceptre,  instead  of 
kneeling  to  touch  the  tap  as  did  the  Jewish  queen  and 
the  flowers  vanish-— the  silken  cord  is  broken,  and  the 
bond  of  union  becomes  a  fetter  of  iron,  shackling  the 
strength  of  one  party,  and  wearing  away  the  delicacy  of 
the  other. 

The  King  of  France  still  dwelt  with  lingering  fondness 
on  the  remembrance  of  his  life  in  Domremi.  He  was 
fiuthful  to  that  beautiful  and  glorious  being,  who  had 
unreservedly  devoted  to  him  the  first  affections  of  a  heart 
fierse  and  daring  in  its  ambition,  yet  gentle,  self-sacrifi- 
cing and  generous  in  its  affections — who  had  crept  to 
his  bosom  tike  a  half-tamed  eagle,  enticed  unawares  in  a 
nest  of  ring-doves,  and,  subdued  by  the  gentle  influence, 
was  changing  its  nature  there.  The  being  whose  love 
had  mingled  and  harmonized  with  his  own,  like  tints  in 
the  same  rainbow,  and  whose  wild  and  visionary  aspira- 
tioBS  had  but  excited  hb  attention,  as  the  romance  of  a 
generous  and  over^xcitable  spirit.  But  these  visions 
had  become  stera  and  glorious  realities.  His  kingdom 
had  been  rescued  by  the  ardor  which  he  had  smiled  upon 
as  the  aimlese  enthusiasm  of  a  high  spirited  girl,  and  his 
nunhood  revolted  at  the  thoughts  of  receiving  the  royal 
patrimony,  which  should  have  been  won  by  his  own  efforts, 
from  the  hands  of  a  woman,  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
the  creature  he  would  have  cherished.  He  felt  that 
he  was  ungratelul— 4hat  she  deserved  every  thing  that 
hb  country  or  his  affection  could  heap  upon  her.  But 
she  had  left  him  nothing  to  bestow — she  had  become  the 
protector  and  he  the  protected.  The  heart  which  she 
had  once  possessed,  was  all  that  he  bad  to  offer,  and  that 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  passionate,  self<devoting  girl 
of  Domremi,  in  the  warrior  woman  of  Orleans — she 
who  claimed  his  love  as  a  kind  of  right  won  by  her  own 
high  prowess,  who  returned  to  his  bosom  exulting  in 
conquest,  and  flushed  with  victory,  her  lips  yet  warm 
with  the  battle  cry  which  had  won  him  a  kingdom,  and 
with  the  red  stain  of  slaughter  unwashed  from  the 
hand  which  sought  his  clasp.  The  pride  of  the  monarch 
and  the  man  was  humbled  by  the  majesty  of  her  pre- 
sence. She  had  burthened  his  love  too  heavily  with  obU- 
gations.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  his  own  changed  feel- 
ings, yet  without  the  resolution  to  act  strictly  right,  or 
resolutely  wrong,  Charles  avoided  explanation,  and  strove 
for  forgetfulness  by  plunging  eagerly  into  the  gaieties  of 
the  court.  The  cup  of  pleasure  brimmed  to  his  Up  with 
a  richer  zest,  after  the  severe  deprivation  of  the  last  year, 
and  he  succeeded  in  concealing  the  uneasy  restlessness 
of  a  heart  naturally  kind,  beneath  the  glare,  and  bustle, 
and  revelry,  that  surrounded  him. 

Joan,  proud,  disappointed  and  apparently  cold,  con- 
tinued to  mingle  in  the  festivities  of  Ms  palace  for  a  few 
momenu  each  night,  as  the  mother  bird  hovers  about 
its  desolate  nest,  though  the  chirping  music  of  its 
younglings  is  hushed  for  ever.  Alone  in  her  grandeur, 
and  compamonless  in  her  griefs,  she  appeared  in  her  vic- 
torious armor  among  the  gmy  ladies  and  lordly  courtiers, 
a  ihang  Mt  mptat  fer  wonder,  leTMCiice,  worship    any 


thing  but  affection.  She  felt  all  this,  and  her  glory  was 
as  Iglittering  gold  to  the  traveller  panting  with  thirst  in 
the  heart  of  a  desert.  It  satisfied  no  vrant  of  her 
woman's  heart. 

One  evening  when  she  had  suffered  most  keenly  be- 
neath the  lofty  loneliness  of  her  position,  she  happened 
to  be  seated  by  the  lovely,  yet  still  unacknowledged 
countess  of  Dunois.  There  was  something  of  sadness 
and  gentle  sympathy  in  the  manner  and  die  few  soft 
words  of  the  Italian  which  won  its  way  to  her  heart, 
thirsting  as  it  then  was  for  sympathy.  She  bent  from 
her  stern  silence,  and  for  a  time  conversed  more  freely 
than  was  her  wont  with  the  sweet  stranger.  She  even 
hinted  at  the  exalted  and  lofty  solitude  of  her  situation. 
The  countess  knew  nothing  of  Joan's  former  acquain- 
tance with  the  king,  nor  of  her  residence  at  the  chateau ; 
yet  the  conversation  gradually  settled  upon  their  mon- 
arch, on  his  peculiar  tastes  and  pursuits.  There  was 
something  said  in  that  conversation  which  caused  the 
Maid  to  reflect  more  reasonably  upon  the  means  of  re- 
gaining her  lost  station  in  his  heart,  and  she  went  to 
her  sumptuous  rooms  occupied  with  ardent  hopes,  and 
with  a  new  feeUng  dawning  in  her  bosom,  a  feeUng  of 
friendship  and  protection  for  the  gentle  hearted  Italian, 
who  had  helped  her  to  while  away  a  few  of  the  hours 
that  dragged  so  heavily  with  her.  She  felt  a  gratitude 
for  the  simple  and  sincere  manifestion  of  interest,  of 
which  a  careless  observer  would  have  supposed  her  in- 
capable. It  is  truly  the  most  highly  gifted  who  are  the 
most  dependent  upon  the  social  relations  for  happiness  \ 
who  feel  kindness  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  confidence  of  a  delicate  and  lovely 
woman  had  infused  its  own  feminine  nature  within  the 
stern  heart  of  Joan  d'Arc.  She  resolved  to  fliog  aside 
her  masculine  attire  for  ever ;  to  renounce  the  camp ;  and, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  gentler  graces,  to  make  one  de- 
liberate effort  to  win  back  the  love,  which  she  could  not 
but  see  hod  waxed  colder  and  colder  to  her  each  day. 

The  queen  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the  succeed- 
ing night,  and  all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble  in  her 
court  thronged  the  receiving  rooms  of  the  palace.  Mary 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  her  fair 
maids  of  honor ;  and  the  youthful  monarch  was  gliding 
gracefully  from  one  group  of  court  dames  to  another,  lav- 
ishing  smiles  and  gay  words  and  graceful  recognitions 
on  those  most  distinguished  for  beauty  or  wit,  now  ex- 
changing a  bon-mot  with  a  court  gallant,  and  anon  beat- 
ing time  to  the  music  which  sounded  merrily  from  the 
galleries.  The  festivals  of  the  evening  were  far  advan- 
ced, when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  announced.  A  sen- 
sation was  visible  in  the  room.  Soft  speeches  were 
hushed,  half  uttered ;  gay  glances  were  withdrawn,  and  a 
restraint  suddenly  fell  over  the  free  hilarity  of  the  hour. 
All  seemed  preparing  themselves  to  receive  with  due 
homage  the  cold  brow  and  haughty  eye  of  the  inspired 
woman. 

Charles  was  standing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  audience- 
chamber  when  the  entered.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
pillar  apart  from  the  throng,  and  permitting,  with  a  care- 
less, half  indifferent  air,  the  'attentions  of  a  beautiful 
gtri,  who  stood  partly  before  him.  Few  hearu  could 
have  resisted  the  witching  blandishments  of  that  graoe- 
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ruliiialiiiii  Thrawu  ■  Hebe-like  jondfabw  is  Ilw 
nnll  Uk]  esquinlc  proporljai*  oF  her  penon,  •  richoeH 
ia  tin  ■*■— "^  btoom  of  ber  nmnd  cheek,  and  >  dimplad 
■wtcDKu  in  the  fiiiely  nuHilded  chio  tad  fall  nxl  lipa, 
in  the  U^iter  feelingi  of  a  man  fikr 
To  the  nifuiih  pUyfiiliieM  of  ■  child,  tai  ifa« 
a  (paled  beiuiij,  wu  added  MMnetbiBg  oT 
the  ■nmger  and  deeper  feelingi  of  avakmied  wmnan- 
luod,  wataOioBf  that  told  nmt  trnl;,  ihal  the  firat  pore 
ffnaf  of  her  iaaoceot  tbanghu  bad  been  broken  op  for 
«t«r ;  (hat  beneath  the  (bow  of  arch  wit  and  KHitelj  re- 
•lrai>ed  minli&lneu,  wm  the  diiquiM  and  flouer  of  an 
ming,  aniiimi  qnit.  Then  waa  no  power  in  the  grace 
of  herponiio^  or  in  the  half  muchiaroiu,  halfappeal- 
iag  cjtprttaion  of  the  laige  blue  ejea  raiud  to  hii,  even 
to  tnnci  the  beiag  they  were  imanded  to  re-eaptiTate. 
Her  iat«  beast;  bad  become  laniiliai'  lo  Um,  wd  IfaM 
■lone  might  have  accoanwd  fijc  ihe  look  i^  apalhj  with 
which  be  regarded  her.  Deeper  end  mora  aideM  (eel- 
iage— feeling*  partaking  of  the  afTectioni  calaied  bj  the 
intellect,  and  exalted  by  raipeci  for  tbeir  object,  bad  «Bp- 
planied  her  image  in  hig  bean,  and  it  ia  moM  true  thi 
"  We  can  nerer  love  a  lecoDd  time  one  whom  we  bai 
onee  truly  oeand  lo  lore."  Tbe  heart  which  amid  feel 
dw  inn  endowneatt  of  a  being  like  Joan  d'Are,  waa  n 
tittle  dai^er  of  nnklng  back  to  an  interior  object- 
When  Joaa  entered  the  nwm,  arraj-ed  as  we  bave  dei 
crlbed,  Cfaariei  Hartad  from  ibe  pillar  wiih  an  eaclami 
tion  of  delight  which  lent  the  blood  back  u  tbe  rouKi 
heart  of  Ague*  Sorrel ;  and  when  he  can^leaaly  ■hook  ofT 
the  hand  which  ibe  had  laid  upon  lua  arm,  and 
ward  10  meet  hia  benebclroaa,  the  young  giri  followed 
Um  a  aiep,  and  then  drew  back  to  tbe  pillar,  folded  hei 
anna  and  waicbed  hi>  motiona  with  ■  paaaionals  flaahing 
of  the  eye,  and  a  quick  indignant  heaving  of  the  boeom 
■^^tbe  angry  crimaon  deepening  cm  her  brow,  and  floated 
on  the  upward  cnrve  of  her  red  lipa,  when  the  court  jea- 
ter  glided  by  and  &xed  bia  cyca  with  a  keen  warning  look 
on  her  face.  He  wu  about  to  apeak,  but  she  turned 
away  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  hurried  [hrough 
the  crowd  to  her  station  by  the  cjueen ;  there  again  ahe 
fixed  a  more  composed  but  not  lest  aieady  acnitiny  on 
berroyul  lover,  aa  he  led  Joan  d'Arc  to  the  prc*ence  of 
faia  conaort.  Charleg  heeded  her  not.  The  being  of  hi* 
love  atood  before  him,  a*  *be  had  appeared  in  Domremi, 
The  aame  half  tamed  apiiil  darketted  in  her  eye,  and 
trembled  about  her  mouth.  The  hand  interlinked  with 
Id*,  had  flung  Slide  ita  iron  glove,  and  be  felt  tbe  loTt 
pulae  beating  lo  hii,  with  a  quivering  litfubieu  that 
gathered  about  hia  heail  like  muaic  round  a  half  amatb- 
eied  altar-lire ; — all  these  feelingi  went  kindling  over 
hii  face,  and  Ague*  Sorrel  kept  her  eye*  fixed  ateadily 
diereon.  She  bent  her  head  and  whispered  s  word  to 
the  queen  ;  who,  too,  turned  a  scniliDizing  look  OD  ibe 
pair  ai  ihey  advanced.  A  cloud  gathered  on  her  haughty 
fbrefaead,  but  ahe  aroge  ai  uaual,  and  advanced  a  iiep 
Irom  the  chair  of  stale,  to  meet  tho  beneractresa  of  her 
nation.  When  her  pan  was  acted,  and  the  pair  had  gone 
away,  *be  turned  with  a  haughty  arkd  meaning  amilc  to 
the  agitated  girl,  and  laid  in  a  low  voice,  "Itmuat  be  so, 
bat  you  canuot  hare  become  powerleis  ao   bood — you 


beneath  ibe  honied  woi^  The  f«- 
ibfl  wife  and  ihe  woman  woold  be  entiielj  nrpj 
and  Mar7  of  Anjou  enjoyed  the  famniliaiiai  of  b« 


>hi1e  abe  tr 


nbled  B(  in  cc 


Joan  d'Arc  waa  very  happy   ibM  emnng.     f: 
aparkled,  her  bright  lip*  were  alite  iriih  imiles. 
language  of  an  imtaughl  poetictti 
like  aparks  {torn  a  iplintered 


Shew 
inteLlectual  w 


A  before,  [hey  « 


It  chanced,  duiing  the  ereninf ,  tbMt  Joan  was  in 
her  yoang  favorite,  tbe  Italian.  Aa  ibey  aoi  in; 
half  concealed  by  iba  heavy  Grama  work  of  tbe  caa 
a  little  dialanoe  befera  then,  jsM  witliiB  tbe  bfl 
Bconce,  stood  Agnes  Sairel,  uiki ^  wilh  a  half  pr 
half  penuaiive  demeanor  to  tbe  king.  There  ni 

the  singular  lovelineaa  of  the   being-  bHbre  biai.  tl 
cited  Joan'a  curiosity,  if  not  a  deeper  fiecliBg.    St* 

the  fair  girl.  The  yout^  counlees  loofced  qmedjui 
n  to  explain  the  padiiiin  whic^  tbe  liail  1 
:knowledged  to  occupy  vrith  r^ard  to  fifr 
of  FcBitce.  Joan  had  thrawa  an  am  earrlei)!; 
her  companioi]'*  aboolder,  when  abe  aaked  die  qw 
Al  the  lady  proceeiM  to  anawer,  ahe  felt  tbe  £ 
which  touched  her  neck  gnnr  cold  as  niaibke.  Sbr 
ed  aotiouslj  up,  the  &«a  of  brr  aodiler  war  i 
away,  but  the  throat  and  lower  ponian  of  berchre 
a  eold  wbilenesa  upon  them,  stmngly  in  «onDrui*< 
iMital  dark  rich  hue  of  her  cmnplexiea.  A  nr 
afW  Joan  gUded  from  tbe  room  quietly,  witfaml ' 
ing  a  word. 

Tbe  Italian  wai  disappointed,  for  abe  had  br^ 


thatopportnnity  loproffera  reijoeal,wbicbJ' 
to  be  of  vital  importarbco  to  her  own  bappineta. 
potilioa  in  the  French  court  bad  bnen  a  bnnuliatio 
a  jiainfiil  ono,  with  no  acknowledged  historr,  ■  W 
and  a  wife  without  open  claim  to  the  titJe  and  pr^" 
\  of  her  husband.  She  found  benelf  aubjert  to  <br  i 
'  ckn  of  one  sei,  and  lo  tbe  advances  of  the  otbrr. ' 
even  the  countenance  of  tbe  queen  could  ool  prtKt 
from.  The  wife  who  could  Kve  in  open  and  do* 
macy  wilh  Agnes  Sorrel,  might  scarcely  be  eiper'' 
give  character  m  a  young  and  beautiliil  atraitger,  b" 
to  ber  coun  under  circnmstance*  of  niysteri  ssJ 
cealment.  Diuiois  had  informed  her  of  die  king  ■  J" 
to  inlereit  himself  in  their  behalf  widi  die  Fnpe. 
abe  had  contented  herself  wilh  this  pnuniie,  day 
d^,  for  more  dian  a  year,  without  bearing  any  *" 
ill  fuUilment.  Naturally  reserved  and  tioiid,  she  b 
ted  to  preti  the  aubjeel  on  her  hiaband,  tbougli  lir^ 

Joan  smgled  her  oul  aa  an  objecl  of  penial  ^-^ 

she  rasolved  to  solicit  her  ioflueoce  with  ite  ''^ 
I  sanction  her  marriage,— as  inlueuce  wbiA  ^  ^ 
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be  more  powerful,  wen  tluui  that  of  the  king  hiniself. 
But  Joan's  nbnipt  deportore  had  deprived  her  of  the  op- 
portimity  she  had  ao  earnestly  songht.  Anxiety  gave 
her  courage,  and  she  resolved  to  follow  her  powerful 
friend  to  her  apartments,  and  there  solicit  her  assistance. 
A  page  conducted  the  countess  through  an  ante-cham- 
ber, and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  Joan  was 
sitting,  alone.  She  was  seated  in  a  position  of  deep 
melancholy ;  her  elbows  rested  on  a  small  taUe ;  a  hand 
was  pressed  hard  against  either  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  a  calm  unswerving  steadiness  on  the  blaie  of 
a  lamp  bmning  before  her.  There  was  something  un- 
natural and  stem  in  the  scene  which  awed  the  young 
countess.  She  hesitated  at  the  door,  and  would  have 
withdrawn  entirely,  but  the  page  observing  she  was  un- 
n<niced,  announced  her  name  in  a  cheerful  clear  voice, 
that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  apartment  like  iho  blast  of 
a  bugle.  The  Maid  started  to  her  feet ;  a  haughty  frown 
gathered  on  her  forehead,  and  she  turned  with  a  fierce 
gesture  to  the  door,  as  if  about  to  rebuke  the  intruder; 
but  when  she  saw  the  poor  countess  shrinking  finom  the 
entrance,  appalled  by  the  pale  sternness  of  her  features, 
she  strove  to  smile,  and  beckoned  her  forward,  while  she 
commanded  the  page  to  withdraw. 

There  was  something  of  clinging  gentleness  in  ^e 

character  of  the  Italian,  calculated  to  win  on  the  nature 

of  a  being  like  Joan  d*Arc.     She  listened  kindly  to  her 

story,  and  when  it  was  finished,  arose  without  comment 

or  reply ;  unlocking  a  cabinet,   she  took  from  thence  a 

roll  of  vellum  and  a  silver  standish,  and  wrote  a  few 

brief  lines.     She  secured  the  vellum  with  a  band  of  floss 

silk,  and  sealed  it  with  scrupulous  nicety.     Then  taking 

up  a  small  silver  bird-call,  which  lay  on  the  table,  she 

blew  a  sharp  summons,  and  gave  orders  that  a  courier 

should  be  sent  to  her.  When  he  appeared,  she  gave  him 

the  vellum  and  a  purse  of  gold,  with  orders  to  proceed 

to  Rome  without  delay,  and  to  place  the  missive  in  the 

hands  of  his  Holiness.     When  they  were  alone  again, 

Joan  turned  to  the  countess,  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 

pressed   her  cold  lips  to  either  cheek  with  affectionate 

and  mournful  tenderness. 

'^ Farewell,  sweet  lady,'*  she  said,  "when  you  are 
happy,  forget  not  the  poor  hostler-maid-^arewell !" 

The  words  were  few,  but  there  was  a  deep  trembling 
pathos  in  the  voice  that  touched  the  gentle  supplicant  to 
tears.  She  covered  the  cold  hand  extexided  to  her  with 
grateful  kisses,  and  went  away  to  her  room  that  she  might 
weep  in  solitude,  for  she  felt  that  some  terrible  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  that  noble  being. 

Joan  was  scarcely  alone  again,  when  a  light  knock 
sounded  lxt>m  the  door.  She  opened  it,  and  a  page  in 
the  royal  livery  bent  his  knee  and  placed  a  small  roll  of 
snowy  parchment  in  her  hand.  It  was  secured  by  a 
bond  of  azure  silk  braided  at  the  ends  in  a  true  lovers 
knot.  An  expression  of  haughty  contempt  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  took  the  roll  and  glanced  upon  its  &nci- 
ful  appendage.  She  was  about  to  tear  away  the  silk 
when  the  boy  stepped  saucily  forward. 

"  Nay,  sweet  lady,"  he  said,  "  rend  not  thus  the  knot 
which  cost  my  royal  master  so  mnch  trooble  to  weave 
in  its  psetent  quaint  &ihio&— tath«r  let  me  vodo  the 


I  silk.  The  fair  mistress  Sorrel  has  oHesa.  said  that  my 
fingws  were  even  more  nimhlo  than  her  own  in  unweav* 
ing  my  master's——" 

"  Peace,  boy !— •peace,  I  say  f"  commanded  the  Maid, 
bending  her  flashing  eyes  sternly  on  the  forward  child, 
who  shrunk  back  abashed  and  awed  by  the  kindling  paa- 
sion  of  her  glance.  After  a  moment's  ineffectual  effort 
to  untie  the  knot,  she  snatched  a  jewelled  dagger  from 
the  table  and  cut  it  in  twain,  smiling  with  a  stem,  bitter 
meaning  as  she  did  so.  She  bent  to  the  lamp,  and  an 
angry  crimson  burned  over  her  hce  and  neck  as  she  read. 
When  she  had  perused  it  she  took  the  vellum  and  held 
it  over  the  blase,  till  the  blackened  fragments  fell  in  a 
shower  over  the  table ;  dien  turning  to  the  boy,  who 
stood  grasping  his  velvet  cap  before  him  with  both  hands, 
while  his  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishmcmt  at  thia 
strange  manner  of  receiving  a  royal  billet-doux,  she  said 
almost  mildly—"  Glo,  child,  there  is  no  answer." 

When  the  page  was  gone  Joan  bolted  the  door,  and 
withdrew  to  her  sleeping  chamber.  If  tears  or  regrets 
were  wrong  from  her  proud  heart  during  that  night  of 
solitary  agony,  there  was  no  eye  to  witness  them — none 
to  watch  the  painful  changing  of  her  countenance,  or 
the  passionate  wringing  of  her  hands,  as  she  paced  the 
chamber  to  and  fro,  now  with  the  haughty  tread  of  an 
empress,  and  again  with  the  slow  tremulous  step  which 
might  take  a  widow  to  her  husband's  funeral  pyre.  In 
her  sorrow  as  in  her  glory,  Joan  d' Aro  was  alone !  When 
the  dawn  broke  she  was  sitting  by  the  casement  with  her 
arms  folded  and  her  face  drooping  to  her  bosom,  weary 
with  excitement,  but  not  asleep.  As  the  first  sunbeam 
streamed  through  her  casement,  she  looked  up  with  a 
celtn,  heavy  eye,  and  muttered,  "  There  is  nothing  left 
to  me— nothing  but  the  bright  soulless  glory  of  the  past. 
I  have  been  envied  and  feared  and  worshipped,  yet  is 
there  not  one  being  on  the  broad  earth  to  love  me,  to  feel 
that  there  are  affections  and  hopes  and  aspirations  in 
this  heart  which  pant  for  a  resting  place  with  a  want  as 
restless  as  that  which  sends  the  infant  to  its  mother's 
bosom.  I  had  hoped— but  I  will  not  think  of  that— I 
must  not  think  of  any  thing  but  action,  aye,  action." 

As  she  spoke,  her  eye  kindled,  her  lips  grew  firmer, — ^the 
impress  of  a  swerveless  resolution  settled  on  her  haughty 
forehead.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  paced  the  room 
sternly  and  slowly,  with  her  hand  clenched  and  her  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  the  floor.  When  she  spoke  again,  it  was 
inaocentsof  deep  pathos,  broken  with  fierce  exclamations. 

"I  have  never  loved  vrar,"  she  said,  "a  sweet,  dear 
hope  led  me  cm,  and  I  waded  through  blood  and  car- 
nage, and  wrought  deeds  that  made  my  woman's 
heart  faint,  that  I  might  lay  a  kingdom  at  his  feet,  and 
now  a  creatare  like  that-^~I  will  not  think  of  it— but  will 
away  to  the  camp— strife,  fierce  terrible  strife,  is  all  that 
is  left  to  me !  I  shall  love  conflict  now ;  the  bugle's  note, 
the  tramp  of  the  war  steeds,  and  the  smoke  of  battle, 
will  drown  thought.  This  hand  has  plaeed  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  shaU  keep  it  there,  spite  of  ail !  When 
no  English  foot  dares  to  trample  the  soil  of  France ; 
when  that  to  which  high  heaven  has  called  me  is  unao* 
complished,  then  will  be  time  for  womanish  thoughts : 
bat  now  let  me  forget  wrong  and  insult  ia  actionr' 
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WhUe  she  finbhed  this  broken  soliloquy,  she  tore  off 
the  velvet  robe  which  she  had  worn  at  the  festival,  and 
encased  her  limbs  in  the  panoply  of  war.  Unbinding  the 
string  of  geras  from  her  long  ringlets,  she  knotted  them 
firmly  under  her  helm,  and  then  with  a  stem  purpose 
settled  like  iron  upon  her  heart,  she  went  forth  from  the 
palace. 

That  morning,  long  before  the  royal  inmates  of  the 
palace  were  astir,  a  troop  of  horse  filed  slowly  vrithout 
bugle  note  or  trumpet  through  the  city  gate:  none 
presumed  to  question  the  leader,  but  heads  were  bowed 
and  blessings  sprang  spontaneously  to  many  a  humble 
lip,  as  Joan  d^Arc  passed  out  of  Rheims. 

While  the  court  still  remained  at  Rheims,  a  legate  ar- 
rived from  Rome,  commissioned  by  lus  Holiness  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  required  by  the  Count  Du- 
nois  and  the  Italian.  The  court  was  summoned  by  order 
of  the  King,  to  witness  the  holy  rites,  for  scandal  had 
been  busy  with  the  character  of  the  lady,  and  it  was 
deemed  best  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  with 
all  the  publicity  and  pomp  which  her  rank  and  great 
wealth  warranted.  The  receiving  rooms  were  once  more 
dut>nged  to  overflowing,  and  the  solemn  service  had  just 
been  pronounced  on  the  noble  pair,  when  a  courier  arri- 
ved from  the  camp,  and  solicited  instant  audience  of  the 
king.  Charles  withdrew  to  his  closet,  and,  after  a  little, 
Dunois  was  summoned  from  the  side  of  his  countess. 
Another  and  another  of  the  King's  counsellors  were  call- 
ed from  the  presence  chamber,  and  it  was  more  than  an 
hour  before  any  of  them  returned.  At  length  Charles 
entered.  He  was  evidently  much  agitated ;  his  step  was 
hurried  as  he  advanced  toward  the  queen,  and  he  pau- 
sed before  the  chair  of  state,  which  ho  had  occupied  by 
her  side,  and  addressed  the  assembly  abruptly  and  with 
much  feeling. 

"  My  lords  and  ladies,**  he  said,  "it  grieves  us  much 
to  break  in  upon  your  festivities  with  the  evil  news  which 
has  but  now  reached  us  from  the  camp.  Joan  d'Arc, 
our  brave  benefactress,  is  a  prisoner  to  the  English !" 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence  in  that  gay 
throng,  for  a  feeling  of  superstitious  fear  crept  through 
many  a  heart  as  the  sad  news  fell  upon  it.  Then  the  King 
led  his  consort  from  the  room,  and  the  assembly  disper- 
sed in  silence  and  sorrow,  for  all  felt  that  a  Nation's  trust 
lay  in  the  person  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

That  night  Agnes  Sorrel  was  seated  within  her  cham- 
ber in  the  royal  palace.  It  was  late,  yet  she  had  made 
but  slight  preparation  for  rest.  The  robe  which  she  had 
worn  at  the  wedding  was  loosed,  and  fell  back  with 
careless  grace  from  one  bar  round  shoulder,  and  a  por- 
tion of  her  bright  tresses  swept  in  beautiful  disorder  down 
her  arm  to  the  elbow,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  bent 
slightly  on  one  side,  busily  engrossed  in  unwreathing  the 
jewels  whkh  had  beamed  among  them.  The  silken  cov- 
ering was  removed  from  her  small  feet,  and  one  had 
crept  back  to  iu  ermine  lined  slipper,  while  the  other 
gleapied  out  on  the  dark  oaken  floor  like  a  fragment  of 
exquisite  sculpture.  A  dressing  mirror  of  steel  plates 
stood  before  her,  and  she  was  proceeding  in  her  graceful 
task  with  a  half  languid,  half  sleepy  idleness  of  motion, 
wbn  a  light  knock  sounded  from  the  door.    She  start- 


ed, flung  back  the  ringlets  from  her  ear,  and  with  her 
head  bent  and  her  lips  slightly  parted,  remained  in  her 
seat,  listening  earnestly.  The  knock  was  repeated— a 
richer  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek,  and  a  swarm  of  dimp« 
ling  smiles  flickered  like  a  rosy  sunshine  around  her  red 
lips. 

**  It  is  he  at  last !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  without  wait- 
ing to  arrange  her  dress,  she  started  up  and  went  eager- 
ly to  the  door. 

"  Is  it  only  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  angry  disap- 
pointment, drawing  her  robe  with  a  petulent  motion 
over  her  neck—"  your  visit  is  ill-timed,  but  come  in." 

The  door  was  more  widely  opened,  and  Jaquea,  the 
King's  jester,  entered  the  apartment.  The  same  smile 
of  low  cunning  which  ever  dwelt  on  his  lips  still  lingered 
about  them,  but  his  manner  had  something  of  authority 
in  it,  and  he  seated  himself  composedly  as  one  who  had 
a  right  to  waive  ceremony. 

**  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  now  ?"  inquired  the  dis- 
appointed girl,  throwing  herself  carelessly  into  the  easy 
chair,  and  sweeping  the  ringlets  back  from  where  they 
had  fallen  over  her  cheek,  with  an  impatient  movement 
of  the  hand.  **  Is  there  money  wanted,  or  a  new  lover 
to  propose,  or  have  you  come  again  to  taunt  me  with  my 
fidlure  in  winning  back  an  old  one  T  Either  metbinks 
could  have  waited  till  the  morning—- nay,  speak,  fair 
uncle,  for  to  say  truth  I  am  becoming  sleepy,"  and  with  a 
pretty  affectation  of  a  yawn,  the  spoiled  beauty  turned 
her  shoulder  towards  the  jester,  and  nestled  down  in  her 
chair  as  if  about  to  drop  asleep  in  his  presence. 

The  Jester  was  used  to  her  childish  caprices,  and  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  seat  till  she  had  composed  herself. 
He  then  said,  "  I  remarked  that  you  left  the  presence  be- 
fore the  ceremony  to-day." 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ?"  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  an- 
gry excitement.  "  Was  I  to  remain  there  that  the  wholo 
court  might  see  how  slightly  I  am  regarded  ?" 

"I  blame  you  not,  sweet  niece  ;  but  shortly  after  you 
retired,  there  came  news  from  the  camp— the  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  taken  prisoner." 

"  Agnes  Sorrel  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  cksped  her 
hands  with  a  vehement  expression  of  delight — "  Joan 
d'Aro  a  prisoner,  say  you !  Joy !  Give  me  joy,  good 
uncle — the  King  of  France  is  mine  again !" 

"  You  forget,  Agnes,"  said  the  Jester,  **  imprisonment 
is  not  death ;  even  now  Charles  is  in  council,  and  it  is  de- 
cided that  fifly  of  the  noblest  among  our  English  prison- 
ners  shall  be  offered  in  exchange  for  the  Maid." 

The  hands  which  Agnes  Sorrel  had  clasped  with  such 
eager  delight  fell  by  her  side :  she  sunk  with  a  look  of  keen 
disappointment  to  her  chair,  and  remained  many  minutes 
lost  in  deep  and  plotting  thought.  At  length  she  looked 
up  and  spoke. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "Joan  d'Arc  must  not  be  set 
free.     Who  is  the  King's  messenger?" 

The  young  Count  Rahon." 

What !  he  who  took  my  colors  of  late  ?— it  is  well, 
go  quickly  and  bring  him  hither." 

Here,  at  this  hour,  Agnes  T" 

Yes,  ktre  and  now^-Charlet  regards  me  not ;  yet 
stay  it  is  better.    At  ^dnt  hour  doet  he  pet  fbrdi  f 
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At  early  dawD." 

Have  two  hones  prepared— we  will  mingle  in  the 
cavalcade,  as  it  passes  from  the  city." 

''To  what  purpose,  Agnes?  Maik  me-— take  no 
step  unless  fully  advised  of  its  import^-Hremember  the 
pover^  from  which  my  care  has  rescued  you;  the  splen> 
dor  to  which  it  has  opened,  and  dread  the  reversion." 

**  I  remember  notlung!"  exclaimed  the  excited  girl, 
vehemently—''  nothing,  but  that  I  am  abandoned ;  sup- 
planted by  this  Heaven-guided  sorceress.  The  time  is 
come  and  I  toiil  have  my  revenge ;  ay,  even  though  in 
seeking  it,  I  sink  to  a  state  yet  lower  than  that  from 
which  thy  avarice  and  his  love  has  lifted  me*^ut  you 
would  know  my  object,  and  shall." 

She  unlocked  a  casket  and  took  out  a  signet  ring— that 
which  she  had  once  spoken  of,  as  belonging  to  her  royal 
lover,— then  drawing  close  to  the  jester,  she  unfolded  in 
a  few,  rapid  and  earnest  words,  the  deep  and  wicked 
plot  which  had  entered  her  heart. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  scheme,"  said  the  Jester  thought- 
fully, when  she  finished  speaking.  "  Yet  since  this  in- 
fatuation has  seized  him,  my  influence  is  past-— I  am  no 
longer  the  secret  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  master— 
the  hidden  spring  which  sets  a  machine  in  motion ;  and 
now  when  even  beauty  like  yours  fails  to  win  him  from 
her,  our  mutual  interests  requires  that  she  be  removed — 
I  would  that  we  had  more  time  for  reflection."  The 
Jester  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  remained  lost 
in  thought,  as  if  deliberating  some  serious  point  in  his 
mind.  After  a  time  he  raised  his  head  and  turned  with 
a  serious  air  towards  his  niece. 

"  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  method  less  dangerous, 
and  quite  as  effectual,  to  separate  these  two  persons ; 
yet  even  this  I  fear  to  adopt—* it  requires  a  steady  pur- 
pose, and  cool  courage,  of  which  you  are  not  capable." 

"Fear  me  not — ^is  not  my  last  hope  at  stake:  nay,  is 
not  yours  ?  A  Jester  may  be  as  easily  removed  from  the 
King's  person,  as  his  mistress,  when  she  ceases  to  please." 

The  young  girl  spoke  bitterly,  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Listen,"  replied  the  Jester,  drawing  his  chair  to  hers, 
and  looking  about  as  if  to  be  certain  that  no  listener  was 
within  earshot.  "  Joan  d*Arc  was  summoned  to  her  high 
career  by  no  heavenly  visitant.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
night  spent  at  the  little  hostler}'  in  the  volley  of  Dom- 
remi  ?" 

Agnes  looked  up  with  aroused  interest — ^the  Jester  did 
not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  drawing  his  seat  still  closer 
to  hers,  bent  his  lips  to  her  ear,  and  continued  the  con- 
versation in  a  low  earnest  voice,  which  scareely  sounded 
above  a  whisper  in  the  silent  apartment.  Agnes  listened 
with  a  look  of  profound  astonishment;  and  when  he 
ceased,  she  fixed  her  eyes  keenly  upon  his  face  and  said: 

"  This  scheme  was  of  your  devising,  uncle.  I  under- 
stand it  all;  but  one  object  would  have  led  Charles 
to  adopt  it,— he  had  seen  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and 
sought  to  win  her— I  remember  all— all  the  hitherto 
meaningless  words.  That  I  should  be  made  the  tool !  It 
matters  not:  one  thing  more,  most  carefiil  uncle.  Did 
Charles  rest  that  night  in  the  old  ruin  T  Nay,  did  he 
not  remain  there  weeks  and  weeks,  when  we  supposed 


him  at  the  camp,— «nd  was  not  this  hostler-maid  his 
companion  7  Speak,  for  I  will  know  all !  A  wonderful 
miracle  was  it  that  she  should  know  the  King  of  France 
— ^nost  wonderful !"  And  the  angry  beauty  burst  into  a 
low  mocking  laugh,  which  seemed  a  strange  melody  to 
break  from  lips  so  exquisitely  lovely. 

"  Be  patient,  Agnes,"  said  the  Jester  soothingly,  for 
he  was  startled  at  this  burst  of  jealous  rage,  in  a  orear 
tore  who  had  hitherto  been  a  willing  and  pliant  instru- 
ment in  his  hands— the  key  which  had  unlocked  his  way 
finom  the  depths  of  poverty  and  degradation,  to  the 
trusted  of  a  monareh.  "  Remember  the  position  of  our 
country.  Remember  that  your  royal  lover  was  scarcely 
rich  enough  to  find  bread  for  those  beautiful  lips — remem- 
ber^" 

"  I  remember  nothing,  uncle,  nothing  but  that  I  have 
been  made  a  dupe— die  base  instrument  of  my  own 
downfall,  and  that  I  will  be  revenged !" 

"  Mark  me,"  exclaimed  the  Jester,  raising  and  fixing 
his  eyes  sternly  upon  her;  for  he  felt  that  she  might  be 
awed,  not  persuaded  to  acquiescence.  "  One  word  mora 
of  angry  repining  or  defiance  and  I  abandon  you  for  ever. 
I,  but  for  whom  you  might  still  have  been  a  humble  pea- 
sant, compelled  to  dress  the  ringlets  now  glowing  with 
queenly  gems,  in  the  pool  which  stood  by  your  father's 
hut,  and  to  cm.rn— " 

The  excited  girl  interrupted  him  with  a  burst  of  pas- 
sionate tears.  "  Oh,  would  to  Grud  I  had  remained  such !" 
she  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands  in  the  sudden  revul- 
sion of  her  feelings.  "  What  has  the  change  been  to  me, 
but  soiTow  and  shame  and  sinfulness  of  heart  7  Uncle, 
uncle  I  for  your  own  base  ends  you  have  led  your  sister's 
child  to  evU  and  sont>w ;  and  now  you  mock  her  with 
the  innocent  home  she  has  left,  and  ask  for  gi'atitude — but 
go  on,  I  can  listen  to  you  now.  What  is  it  you  would 
have  me  do  7"  and  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  she 
waited  more  calmly  for  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Now  that  you  are  reasonable  I  will  speak ;  but  let 
us  have  no  more  anger  or  tears,  for  the  night  wears  and 
we  have  little  time.  My  plan  was  this ;  let  us  join  the 
cavalcade  as  you  proposed,  gain  admission  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  Maid,  and  convince  her  of  the  troth  of  what 
I  but  now  told  you.  Shake  her  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
her  own  mission — ^let  her  suppose  that  Charles  himself 
was  the  instigator  o£  the  whole,  and  were  he  fifty  times 
a  king  she  would  spurn  him  from  her  feet.  Convince 
her  thoroughly  of  her  own  delusion,  and  she  ynH  recant 
in  the  open  court,  or  I  strangely  misread  her  nature. 
This  accomplished,  what  on  earth  could  bring  the  King 
of  France  and  his  haughty  dupe  together  again  7  What 
can  give  her  station  or  power  in  the  army  7  Berefl  of 
her  ideal  greatness,  she  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  fear  m* 
influence, — ^while  our  royal  master  is  established  in  his 
station,  and  will  soon  learn  to  thank  us  for  ridding  him 
of  a  being  who  would  even  be  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people." 

The  Jester  went  on  to  say  much  more  to  reason, 
soothe  and  persuade ;  but  the  worst  part  of  Agnes  Sor- 
rel's nature  had  been  aroused,  and  with  unappeasable 
jealousy  she  persisted  in  having  her  own  more  sanguinaiy 
plan  adopted:  an  unnatural  wish  for  revenge,  or  rather 
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the  fear  of  a  reckleis  and  yet  natonUy  tiimd  nature, 
made  her  tremble  for  the  securitf  of  her  position  while 
her  rival  lived,  however  abject  her  state  might  be.  Maoh 
conversation  passed  between  the  two  before  they  separe* 
ted*,  and  when  their  guilty  plan  was  sufficiently  matnred, 
the  Jester  seated  himself  by  a  table,  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter in  the  King's  name  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nicely 
imitating  a  note  which  Agnes  took  from  a  casket  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  signature  of  the  French  monarch 
was  counterfeited,  she  compared  the  writing  minutely  with 
that  of  the  billet-doux,  and  then  fastened  the  letter  after 
the  King's  peculiar  fashion,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

The  Jester  arose  to  go.  "  Try  and  get  some  sleep 
now,"  he  said  in  a  low  guilty  whisper,  taking  the  fever- 
ish hand  of  his  niece,  and  looking  with  apprehension  into 
her  face,  which  was  pale  as  death,  save  where  a  spot 
of  crimson  burned  in  either  cheek ;  **  Rohan  sets  forth 
at  break  of  day ;  prepare  a  disguise  and  then  take  some 
rest.     I  will  set  forth  to  provide  horses." 

Agnes  returned  her  uncle's  grasp,  and  another  mock- 
ing laugh  broke  from  her  pale  lips  ;  "  I  shall  rest  brave- 
ly !  doubt  it  not-— it  were  strange  if  this  bring  not  quiet 
sleep  !*'  she  replied,  pressing  her  hand  on  her  bosom 
where  the  forged  letter  had  been  placed,  and  lifting  her 
fitce  to  his  with  the  expression  of  a  beautiful  demon ; 
**  Nay,  turn  not  so  white,  kind  uncle,  nor  let  thy  eye  quail 
thus  with  cowardly  fear,  seeing  that  thou  hast  practised 
fraud  from  infancy,  and  that  I  am  but  a  beginner  in 
falsehood :  methinks,  a  braver  front  might  become  thee. 
Look  in  my  face ;  is  there  any  thing  of  thy  base  dastardly 
fear  there  ?" 

The  fever  spot  burned  deeper  in  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke,  and  a  mocking  spirit  gleamed  in  her  beautiful 
eyes.  She  might  well  taunt  the  Jester  with  the  cow- 
ardice that  spread  a  palor  over  his  face.  Though  his 
heart  was  one  condensed  mass  of  selfishness  and  in- 
trigue, he  lacked  the  courage  necessary  to  an  act  of  bold 
and  dangerous  fraud,  such  as  he  had  been  committing. 
He  was  too  cold  hearted  and  waiy,  not  to  feel  the  terri- 
ble danger  he  was  incurring;  but  that  young  girl  had 
suddenly  outleaped  him  in  wicked  daring ;  his  own  plot- 
ting spirit  had  roused  a  kindred  fiend  in  her  bosom ;  and 
he  saw  that  she  had  none  of  his  subtle  strength  to  sub- 
due it  into  prudence ;  yet  to  that  spirit  he  had  become  a 
slave.  Agnes  Sorrel  waa  acquainted  with  previous 
frauds  and  treasons,  that  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
gallows'  tree,  had  they  been  revealed  to  the  King.  During 
their  conversation  that  night,  she  had  threatened  him  with 
exposure,  should  he  refuse  to  aid  in  her  designs  against 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  instrument  of  his  power 
had  turned  upon  him,  and  he  stood  aghast  at  the  peril  in 
which  he  found  himself;  but  persuasion  and  threats  had 
been  exhausted  in  vain,  to  win  her  finom  her  dangerous 
and  wicked  project,  and  he  left  the  room  as  one  treading 
on  the  verge  of  a  volcano,  the  slave  of  a  passionate  and 
jealous  girl. 

While  the  Jestrr  and  Agnes  Sorrel  were  holding  their 
dangerous  council  within  the  apartments  of  the  latter, 
the  countess  of  Dunois  retired  to  a  small  oratory  which 
overlooked  the  palace  gardens,  where  she  spent  the  night 
in  earnest  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  her  benefiu^tress. 


The  husband  had  returned  to  the  camp  iminedialely  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  she  was  too  deeply  grieved 
by  the  captivity  of  her  friend  to  think  of  reel.  The 
dawn  was  b^vming  to  thread  the  east  with  its  quiver- 
ing gold  and  crimson,  when  she  arose  from  her  knees, 
opened  the  single  casement  which  lighted  die  orataty, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  gardens  beneath.  While  her 
hand  yet  lingered  on  the  sash,  two  persons  passed  cau- 
tiously through  the  shrubbery  beneath.  The  one  was  a 
gaily  dressed  page,  remarkably  slight  in  person,  and 
somewhat  awkward  and  restless  in  his  movements ;  dba 
other  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  gown  and  C4>wly  such  as 
were  then  only  worn  by  monks  and  father  confessors, 
when  absent  from  their  monasteries.  The  hood  waa 
drawn  over  his  features  with  even  more  care  than  was 
usual  with  the  pious  class  to  which  he  seemed  to  belong ; 
and  he  moved  forward  with  a  cautious  and  hesitating 
step,  along  a  cireuitous  path,  which  led  directly  beneath 
the  casement  at  which  the  countess  was  standing.  The 
boy  followed  with  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  tread,  look- 
ing, however,  somewhat  anxiously  at  the  palace  windows 
as  he  passed.  When  just  beneath  the  countess,  a  bough 
drooping  from  one  of  the  ornamental  trees  grouped  in  that 
part  of  the  garden,  caught  the  tassel  hanging  from  his 
velvet  cap,  and  it  was  lifted  from  his  head,  revealing  a 
coil  of  golden  hair  closely  braided  underneath.  As  the 
page  turned  to  secure  his  cap  the  face  was  revealed.  It 
was  that  of  Agnes  Sorrel. 

The  countess  was  scarcely  surprised,  for  such  masking 
was  far  from  uncommon  with  persons  of  a  lighter  class 
about  the  court.  The  seeming  page  resumed  his  cap, 
and,  after  a  hasty  glance  about  the  garden,  followed  his 
muffled  companion  through  a  private  gateway  which  led 
into  a  paved  court-yard  beyond.  The  countess  was  about 
to  leave  the  casement,  when  a  folded  parchment  lying 
beneath  the  tree  which  had  taken  such  unceremonious 
liber^  with  the  fair  counterfeit's  cap,  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. She  went  down,  and  to  her  astonishment  found  it 
to  be  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  King.  She  summoned  her  page  and 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  his  majesty ; 
but  her  messenger  returned  with  word  that  Charles  had 
ridden  forth  on  the  previous  night  in  company  with  her 
husband,  the  Count  Dunois.  It  was  three  days  before 
that  letter  reached  the  King. 

To  be  continued. 


Thcrb  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect  of  faith, 
and  there  is  a  ricious  fear,  which  is  the  product  of  doubt. 
The  former  leads  to  hope,  as  relying  on  God,  in  whom 
we  believe ;  the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  and  not  rely- 
ing on  God,  in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of  the 
one  character  fear  to  lose  Grod;  persons  of  the  othor 
character  fear  to  find  him. 


RiMBMDXR,  says  Raleigh,  that  if  thou  marry  for 
beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which 
perehance  wiU  neither  last  or  please  thee  one  year ;  and 
when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all, 
for  the  desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  aflectioa 
perisheth  when  it  is  aajdsfied. 


THE    OUTLAW    8    END. 
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BT  THS  AVTHOE  OF  **  CBOMWVLL,"  **  TNB  BBOTHBES,"  BT& 

Thb  moraing  had  been  wild  and  stormy ;  and,  until 
many  hours  after  noon,  the  sun  had  not  once  looked  forth 
from  the  dense  veil  of  leaden  clouds,  which,  from  the 
earliest  dawn,  had  shrouded  the  whole  firmament.  All 
day  the  wind  had  moved  among  the  forests,  shaking  the 
sturdiest  trees  eren  to  their  roots  and  strewing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  with  shattered  boughs  and  heaps  of 
foliage ;  the  rain  had  poured  down  its  incessant  volumes, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  lightning  had  glanced  forth,  cast^ 
iag  a  fearful  and  unnatural  light  among  the  falliqg  drops, 
chorused  by  the  deep  roaring  of  the  thunder. 

Yet  toward  evening,  the  iiiry  of  the  elements  subsided ; 
the  echoes  of  the  thunder,  &inter  and  fainter  after  each 
successive  peal,  sunk  into  deeper  mutterings  scarce 
audible  afar  off  in  the  eastern  sky — the  winds  first  wailed 
remotely,  and  then  were  heard  no  more ;  the  rain  ceased 
altogether,  the  clouds  grew  thinner,  and,  as  a  soft  breeze 
ftom  the  west  came  creeping  up,  with  its  sweet  low  sigh, 
through  the  yet  dripping  woodlands,  rolled  themselves 
into  separate  masses,  leaving  full  many  a  glimpse  of  lovely 
azure— and  the  great  sun  himself,  though  sinking  rapidly 
toward  the  west,  shone  out  with  a  soft  tranquil  light,  till 
the  whole  earth,  refreshed  and  reinvigoratedby  the  storm, 
^ipeared  to  smile  exultingly  beneath  his  cheerful  influ- 
ence. The  deer,  which  had  crouched  all  day  long  in  the 
most  dense  and  tangled  thickets,  came  bounding  out  in 
gracefiil  herds  ftora  the  dark  forest  glades;  the  cattle 
lowed  over  the  fresh  green  pastures;  even  the  sable 
rooks  were  on  the  wing,  cawing  and  sporting,  far,  far 
above  the  lughest  tree-tops,  as  if  they  too  were  conscious 
of  the  change,  and  were  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  sun- 
shine 

But  over  no  spot  of  the  earth  did  that  bright  sunshine 
Hnger  with  a  more  loving  glance,  reluctant,  as  it  were, 
to  quit  so  fiur  a  scene,  as  over  the  broad  tranquil  park, 
studded  with  immemorial  oaks,  girded  around  by  deep 
and  devious  woodlands,  which  lay  around  the  venerable 
mansion,  known  at  the  present  day  as  Temple  Newsam, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, — though  at  the  period, 
to  which  we  aUude,  it  went  still  by  the  Saicon  name 
which  did  not  cease  to  designate  it,  until  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  brave  but  dissolute  and  savage  order  named 
from  the  Holy  Templo  of  Jerusalem. 

The  mansion,  which  indeed  was  in  no  wise  unworthy 
of  the  rich  demesnes  among  which  it  was  seated,  was  of 
stone  neatly  squared  by  the  hammer,  low-roofed  and 
long,  and  covered  not  with  tiles  or  thatch,  but  with  laige 
abbs  of  heavy  slate— the  windows,  large  and  lofty,  were 
not  of  that  taU  lanceolated  form,  which  belonged  to  the 
more  goigeous  s^le  of  architecture  already  introduced 
by  the  victorious  Nommis,  but  square-topped  and  divided 
by  massive  tranaomes  of  red  ftee-etome — a  vaultpshaped 
poroh,  with  two  stone  benches  under  it,  gave  access  into 
the  huge  hall,  and  was  at  this  time  overhowered  by  a 
rich  mass  of  creeping  verdure,  woodbine,  clematis  and 
^laatiiie,  which  spread  their  winding  tendrils  over  one 
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half  at  leaat  of  the  pile,  and  hung  in  many  a  loQg  festoon 
down  from  the  swallow-haunted  eaves.  The  times  of 
warfiune  had,  it  would  seem,  passed  over  in  the  lovely 
isle,  so  long  the  scene  of  pitiless  strife  between  its  rival 
races,  for  a  stone  arch  scanning  the  tranquil  suriaoe  of 
the  moat,  which  still  washed,  with  its  broad  deep  waters, 
the  very  walls  of  the  manor  house,  had  replaced  the 
narrow  drawbridge,  the  supports  of  which  might  still  be 
seen  projecting  from  either  side  of  tho  embowered  poi^ 
tal;  while  the  stockade  of  massy  timbers  which  had 
once  guarded  the  exterior  bank  had  given  way  to  a  light 
rustic  railing— a  wide  and  level  lawn  extended  for  a 
mile  at  leaat  before  the  windows  of  this  mansion,  clothed 
with  a  greensward  in  no  respect  inferior,  wh^her  in  hoe 
01*  softness,  to  the  most  costly  velvet  that  ever  issued  from 
the  looms  of  Genoa— -large  herds  of  cattle  migfat  be  seen 
straying  here  and  there  over  that  gentle  plain,  mixed 
with  the  more  graceful  deer  which  fed  and  sported  in 
greet  numbers  beneath  the  shelter  of  those  lordly  wood- 
lands. 

Such  was  the  hour,  and  such  the  scene,  to  gaze  on 
which  two  persons  of  superior  birth  and  state,  as  might 
be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  came  forth  about  two  hours 
before  the  sun  should  set,  from  the  green-mantled  porch 
we  have  described.  They  were  of  different  sexes ;  but 
a  nobler  specimen  of  the  Almighty  Maker's  handiwork 
might  have  been  looked  for  long,  nor  found  at  last,  than 
was  exhibited  in  that  bright  pair.  The  lady  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  womanhood,  when  the  slight  airy  figure  of 
the  giri  has  become  rounded  and  matured  into  the  swelling 
and  voluptuous  fullness  of  the  whole  form,  which,  never 
seen  in  girihood,  rarely  alas !  sunaves  the  passing  of  the 
thirtieth  winter.  Chaceful,  and  dignified,  and  somewhat 
over  the  mid  height  of  woman,  she  seemed  Uke  a  queen, 
too  calm  and  gentle  to  be  proud,  too  confident  in  her  high 
birth,  and  conscious  bearing,  to  stoop  to  the  littleness 
of  affectation.  She  wore  no  covering  on  her  head — ^for 
it  was  now  the  very  flush  of  summer— except  her  own 
abundant  tresses,  which,  simply  braided  across  the  smooth 
brow,  and  passing  behind  each  small  white  ear,  were 
gathered  in  a  rich  and  coal-black  knot  behind.  She  was 
dressed  richly,  but  in  grave  and  simple  colors ;  and  she, 
indeed,  was  one  on  whom  it  was  impossible  to  look  with 
any  reference  to  her  dress  and  decorations— for  her  own 
beauty  was  so  lustrous,  that  no  eye  might  dwell  undaxzled 
on  its  glories.  The  comrade  of  this  lovely  lady  was  a  tall, 
powerful,  and  noble-looking  man ;  whose  euriing  yellow 
locks,  blue  eyes,  and  sunburnt  skin  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  raven  ringlets,  unsunned  complexion,  and  bright 
dark  eye  of  his  sweet  partner.  His  dress,  too,  though  as 
lich,  was  very  different  in  its  form  and  fashion  from  that 
worn  by  the  lady ;  for  hers,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
Saxon  style  in  general  thvpe  and  even  in  material,  waa 
yet  essentially  Norman ;  while  the  short  tunic,  furred  at 
the  cuffs  and  capes  with  minever,  and  gathered  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  broad  leathern  girdle  from  which  hung  ths 
short  broad  two-edged  sword  which  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  earliest  Saxons  from  the  naasten  of  the  Roman 
world— «io  less  than  the  wide  flowing  mantle,  which  ha 
wore  above  it,  was  as  different  as  poasible  from  the  short 
cloaks  and  looaeshinf  of  the  Norman  chiTaliy.    Setenl 
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domettics  followed  tfaem  to  the  door  with  BfToctionate  yet 
reverential  mioittry ;  and  to  one  of  these,  a  grey-haired 
man  wearing  a  silver  chain  about  hts  neck  and  a  huge 
bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle,  the  Franklin— <for  so  did  the 
proud  victors  term  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  subject 
population,  wliim  they  admitted  not  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  gentlemen^— spoike  a  few  words,  in  a  voice 
so  remarkably  aonorous,^  although  deep  and  powerful, 
that  had  he  been  in  no  wise  else  remarkable,  that  hod 
distinguished  him  alone  from  all  beside. 

"  Good  Hundibert,"  he  said,  'Mot  Leofric  and  Wal- 
wyn  and  some  one  or  two  of  the  others,  go  forwanl  and 
make  ready  for  us  at  the  Hermitage,  oar  evening  meal-* 
let  them  make  no  display  nor  any  pompons  proparation 
— « flask  or  two  of  wine,  some  fhdt,  and  what  ye  wilJ 
beside,  we  reck  not.  The  evening  is  so  fair  after  this 
Stormy  day,  that  we  will  walk  forth  until  sunset— is*t 
not  so,  gentle  Alice  7'' 

With  a  slight  inclinatioa  of  her  head  and  a  sweet  smile, 
the  lady  he  addressed  assented,  and  passing  her  (air  ann 
through  his,  she  turned  to  leave  the  porch. 

"  My  cap,  good  Hundibert,''  continued  he,  "  I  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  it — ^fetch  me  my  cap  and  boar-spear 
— and  ho !  ye  knaves  within  there,  uncouple  Thor  and 
Balder!" 

A  bustle  was  heard  iostantly  within,  and  ere  he  had 
received  the  articles  ho  demanded,  two  mighty  wolf 
hounds,  powerful  enough  to  have  pulled  down  an  ox, 
coal-black  and  wiry-haired,  came  bounding  through  the 
hall  with  a  wild  yell  of  joyous  recognition.  "  Soh !  sob! 
my  men— ^own  Balder— down,  sir !  one  would  think, 
AHoe,"  he  went  on,  "their  instinct  were  but  little  if  it 
Jie  at  all  Uxferior  to  our  boasted  reason.  See,  how  they 
gambol  and  career  over  the  dewy  lawn ;  and  now,  lo, 
you !  I  pray,  the  elder  dog,  as  though  ashamed  of  merri- 
ment so  unbecoming  his  years  and  station,  comes  soberly 
and  modestly  back  to  his  master^s  heel !  But  what  a 
heavenly  sunset!  Remember  you  at  any  time  a  sweeter 
evening  7" 

**  Lovely,  indeed,  too  lovely  almost  for  this  earth,  on 
which  it  beams  so  fondly,"  ahe  repHed.  **  Is  not  the 
smile  of  that  splendid  sunset,  lighting  up  with  a  recent 
gloiy  that  which  before  was  all  dull  and  gloomy,  and 
calling  forth  a  thousand  fresh  and  fairer  excellences, 
which,  never  else  would  have  revealed  themselves,  from 
what  was  indistinct,  obscure,  and  meaningless— is  not,  I 
say,  that  sunny  smile,  like  to  the  noble  love  of  some  high 
nature;  which,  falling  on  a  lowlier  object,  not  only 
is  enamored  of  the  being  in  whom  its  own  redundant 
excellence  imagines  qualities  which  of  a  truth  exist  not— 
but  actually  by  its  beaatifying  influence  calb  forth  and 
awakens  beauties,  which,  before  that  great  magician's 
call,  had  slept  unnoticed  and  unknown,  even  if  they  had 
may  natural  existence  of  their  own  7" 

"  Nay,  nay !  sweet  Alice,"  answered  he,  on  whom  she 
leaned  so  fondly ;  *'  I  would  say  rather  is't  not  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  whfeh,  though  it  kindles  at  the  radiant 
gtewi,  and  reeponds  to  the  genial  smfle,*-is't  not  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  which  lends  the  true  attraction  f— 
Pour  the  saaae  sunbeam  down  upon  a  bare  and  barren 
desert    roamed  by  the  prowling  wolf,  and  whitened  by 


the  bones  of  hapless  pilgrims— «nd  where  then  will  be 

the  beauty,   where  then   the  bright  attraction? Far 

then  from  adding  loveliness,  or  touching  with  enchant- 
ment the  dark  scenery,  will  not  the  full  glare  of  the 
day-god  but  reveal  fresh  horrors,  which  else  had  lain  con- 
cealed by  the  sweet  veQ  of  daikness  7  No !  no !  believe 
me,  dearest — the  sunbeam  is,  indeed,  like  to  the  love  of 
a  high  nature ;  but  to  be  lovely  in  itself,  much  more  to 
waken  loveliness  in  others,  it  must  be  shed  upon  a  kin- 
dred and  a  glorioos  object.  Then,  then  indeed,  will  it 
create  fresh  beauties— then  will  it,  doubled  as  it  were, 
and  worthily  reflected  back,  both  ghre,  and  receive  glory. 
But  if—most  contraiy  to  the  great  will  of  Him,  who  sets 
the  passions  in  our  hearts  to  be  oar  slaves,  and  not  our 
tyrants— 4f  that  the  love  of  the  most  generous  and  noble 
nature  be  prodigally  poured  upon  an  object  which 
deserves  it  not,  nor  ever  can  appreciate  it,  believe  me, 
Alice,  not  only,  will  not  that  love  create  or  call  forth  ex- 
cellences from  a  soil  incapable  to  bear  them,  bat  it  wiU 
in  itself  deteriorate,  and  lose  iu  own  innate  and  l^ghbons 
majesty,  and  sink  into  a  kindred  degradation  with  that 
which  it  has  stooped  to  shine  on." 

"  Tme-i-true  f  most  true  and  beautiful,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  and  such — such,  Hereward — such  am  I  fond  to 
think  has  been  our  love.  Born  of  afHiction,  too,  and 
tempest-nursed,  it  hath  yet  won  its  way  to  a  serene  and 
golden  evening.  And  thou  too,  my  beloved,  thoa  too, 
like  to  this  day  now  fai^g  into  night,  didst  run  thine 
earlier  course  through  violence  and  war  and  bloodshed ! 
— and  who  now,  in  the  stately  peaceful  Franklm,  ruling 
his  broad  demesnes  in  dignified  and  honored  leisure, 
could  recognize  the  fierce  and  dreaded  outlaw,  the  scourge 
of  Norman  prelates,  the  foe  of  Norman  warriors,  and— 
ah,  Hereward,  dost  recollect  the  day  7 — the  rescuer  of 
Norman  damsels  7" 

"  How  should  I  e*er  forget  7"  he  answered  with  a  fond 
glance  to  his  lovely  bride ;  "  how  should  I  e*er  forget,  or 
ever  cease  firom  gratitude  to  Him,  who,  when  I  was  but 
dreaming  of  fierce  vengeance  on  a  savage  foe,  gave  me 
a  motive  of  good— mingled  with,  and  coloring  the  evil ! 
Who,  when  I  only  thought  of  holding  by  a  \oone  bond 
together  for  a  little  space  a  handful  of  my  wronged  and 
suffering  countrymen,  and  forcing  our  oppressors  to  taste 
something  of  the  bitterness  which  they  had  poured  into 
our  cup,  called  me  to  better  thoughu,  and  gave  me,  not 
the  desire  alone,  but  die  means  to  aid  and  comfort  them ! 
So  that,  as  you  have  said,  now  in  the  evening  of  my  life, 
blessed  with  your  pure  and  holy  love  pardoned  by  him 
who  rules  the  land,  and  with  whom,  be  his  title  what  it 
may,  even  I  confess  it  madness  to  confiendr— at  peace 
with  our  Norman  neighbors— >!  live  here  on  the  heritage 
yon  lavished  on  roe,  hi^ypy,  and  grateful,  and  not  I  trust 
entirely  profitless  to  Him  who  gave  us  all.  I  can  now 
look  on  wrongs  committed,  and  seek  not  to  revenge,  but 
to  redress  and  remedy.  I  wish  to  do  some  little  good  in 
this  my  province,  and  thus  to  make  atonement  for  the 
much  evil  which  I  did  of  yore— oiot  unprovoked,  perhaps, 
nor  in  determined  wickedness  of  vriU— and  all  thanks  be 
to  Him,  and  afber  Him  to  thee,  I  have  the  means  to 
mate  ray  wiU!" 

«DearHerewaid!"  she  raised  his  broad  hand  to  her 
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taay  lips  and  ki»sed  it  with  the  (badett  rarerenc^— "dear 
Herewtfd !  and  dost  thou  think,  indeed,  all  is  so  peace- 
fill  as  thou  sayest  ?  Dost  apprehand  no  danger  t  Par- 
doned indeed  thou  art,  and  at  peace,  as  thou  sayest,  with 
all  thy  warlike  neighbors.  But  is  there  no  small  cloud 
portending  wrath  to  come  on  the  horizon?  Whattfainkest 
thou  of  this  Norman  band,  which  as  we  heard  yestrene  is 
moving  northerly  from  Leicester, — its  leader  the  most 
savage  of  the  Free  Companions — and,  if  report  speaks 
true,  the  brother  of  arras,  the  cousin  and  close  friend  of 
that  ill  man  from  whom  your  valor  saved  me  ?  Deemest 
thou  there  is  no  danger  of  some  violent  unauthorized 
attack  1" 
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Not  so,  sweet  Alice,*'  he  replied ;  "  the  kingdom  is 
now  peaceable,  and  under  governance  of  laws,  firmly 
and  legally  administered  !^At  peace  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King,  in  bond  of  amity  with  the  Lord  High 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  I  cannot  apprehend  the  slight- 
est chance  of  overt  peril — and,  for  the  night  mauraders,  I 
have  yet  left  enough  of  the  old  Hereward,  the  Hunter,  in 
ray  veins  that  I  can  defy  and  scorn  them.  But,  jest 
apart,  our  train  is  known  too  strong  for  casual  outrage ; 
and  for  a  regular  attack  upon  a  peaceful,  and  a  well-res- 
pected man,  the  quiet  state  of  England,  the  firm  police, 
and  the  close  neighborhood  of  friendly  garrisons,  under 
right  friendly  leaders,  forbid  us  to  fear  any  thing.  It  is 
but  thy  affectionr-'not  thy  reason — that  whispers  aught  of 
peril." 

Conversing  thus,  the  Saxon  Hereward,  with  his  fair 
^ame,  had  strolled  through  the  lovely  tranquil  scenery 
of  their  demesne—had  passed  the  trim  and  level  park, 
pazed  by  superb  and  comely  cattle,  and  studded  with 
occasional  clumps  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  entering 
upon  the  wilder  and  more  broken,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  more  picturesqne  and  pleasing  scenery  of  the 
upland  chase,  which  stretched  away,  a  sylvan  solitude  of 
miles,  toward  the  north,  hastened  to  join  their  train  at 
the  spot  which  had  been  appointed  for  their  evening 
meal.  The  Hermitage,  for  so  this  &vorite  haunt  was 
termed,  was  not  a  decorated  hut  according  to  the  taste 
of  modem  times,  bat  in  good  truth  a  cavem-dweUing, 
•cooped  from  the  limestone  rock,  which  suddenly  swell- 
ing op  from  the  tamer  hills  around  it,  presented  at  that 
point  a  bare  and  ragged  precipice,  above  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  round  which  a  rapid  stream  wheeled  turi>u- 
lently,  lashing  itself,  so  many  were  the  reefs  and  shattered 
blocks  of  stone  which  bazred  its  course,  into  one  sheet  of 
mowy  foam*  The  cave,  which,  although  long  untenanted, 
luid  once  been  the  abode  of  a  true  Saxon  anchorite,  con- 
sisted of  two  chambers— the  first  a  roomy,  square  apart- 
ment, with  a  groined  roof,  and  a  wide  chimney,  wrought, 
as  it  seemed,  at  the  expense  of  almost  endleas  toil,  out  of 
the  solid  rock  by  patient  chiselling;  the  front  toward  the 
river  having  a  low  arched  doorway,  and  a  long  transomed 
window,  now  for  the  most  part  over-run  with  ivy,  which 
overlooked  a  wide  reach  of  the  foaming  torrent,  and  the 
rich  hanging  woods  which  clothed  the  farthei  vei^.  The 
second,  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  case  in  excavations  of 
that  kind,  was  smaller,  and  but  dimly  lighted  through 
one  tall  narrow  loop-hole,  containing  merely  a  niche  or 
two,  formed  to  receive  the  crucifix  and  holy  water,  and  a 


recess  wherein  the  lonely  dweller  had  for  years  strewed 
his  humble  couch.  In  the  exterior  chamber,  when  they 
arrived  there,  they  found  all  preparations  made  for  their 
refreshment,—-  a  snowy  cloth  spread  on  the  rode  stone 
table,  a  fiask  or  two  of  the  light  Gascon  wines,  at  that 
day  deemed  the  choicest  prodoce  erf*  the  grape — ^pastry 
and  fhut  and  other  slight  confections,  arranged  on  silver 
plates,  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  in  profusion — sweet 
garniture  for  such  a  meal.  A  single  page  was  waiting 
when  they  entered,  and  he  too  was  dismissed  on  their 
arrivaL  And  they  sat  gazing  up<Ni  die  lovely  landscape, 
and  trifling  with  the  delicacies  set  before  them,  rather  as 
an  excuse  for  loitering  there,  than  that  they  cared  to  gm- 
tify  their  appetite ;  conversing,  now  gaily,  now  with  that 
mixture  of  soft  melancholy,  which  runs  ever,  in  a  deep 
and  sweet  vein,  through  minds  of  a  poetical  and  highly 
wrought  temperament — until  the  moou'was  riding  broad 
and  bright  in  the  transparent  heaven,  and  the  long  hoot- 
ing of  the  answering  owls  was  mingled  with  the  brawling 
of  the  river.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  clang  of  steel 
without,  and  heavy  footsteps  clanking  along  the  narrow 
pathway,  which  gave  the  only  access  to  the  cavern ;  and 
the  next  moment  a  loud  shout  from  the  page  rang  through 
the  stillness  of  the  ni/g^t — **  Treason  \  Ho-— Hereward, 
to  armsT' 

"  Peace,  n<Msy  fool,"  cried  a  harsh  voice  in  Norman 
French,  and  with  the  words  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavy 
blow — a  piercing  shriek — and  ere  one  could  have  coaated 
ten,  a  plunge  in  the  swift  torrent'-— followed. 

Upon  the  instant,  Hereward  sprang  to  his  weapons- 
gained  the  doorway,  and  at  a  glance  perceived  that  his 
hour  was  come !  Eighte«i  or  twenty  powerful  and  savage- 
looking  men  at  arms,  completely  sheathed  in  steel,  with 
mace,  and  battle-axe,  and  long  two  handed  swords,  were 
hurrying  up  the  craggy  pass  escape  was  none  but 
through  their  ranks — hope  of  assistance  none— and  to 
resist  was  only  to  prolong  the  vain  death  struggle.  Yet 
Hereward  was  not  the  man  to  perish  unavenged  or 
tamely— he  raised  his  bugle  to  his  lips  and  wound  it  long 
and  loud,  till  the  woods  echoed  fiur  and  wide  to  its  sbrili 
cadences,  but  other  answer  there  came  none.  The  p«th 
was  very  rugged,  and  so  narrow  that  but  one  man  oould 
scale  it  at  a  dmc ;  and  had  ho  been  arrayed  in  helm  and 
hauberk,  with  his  good  gisarme  in  his  hand,  Hereward 
would  have  deemed  it  but  a  light  task  to  defend  that 
passage,  single  handed  against  a  score  of  armed  assail- 
lants— but  in  his  garb  of  peace,  with  nothing  but  one 
boar-spear,  and  a  short  stabbing  sword  tliat  could  be 
scarce  expected  to  pierce  the  feeblest  armor,  what  could 
he  hope  to  do  against  the  steel  clad  warriors.  Once,  ere 
he  left  the  cavern,  he  strained  his  Alice  to  his  heart, 
pressed  one  long  kiss  on  her  brow,  then  rushed  into  the 
fray! 

(jrasping  his  boar-spear  by  the  middle,  as  though  about 
to  hurl  it  on  the  advancing  enemy,  and  folding  his  larga 
mantle  in  compact  and  massive  folds  upon  his  arm  he 
sprang  upon  the  foremost;  but,  swifter  far  than  he,  the 
wolMog,  Balder,  dashed  at  the  throat  of  the  file  leadei^*> 
embarassed  by  this  unexpected  foe,  the  maa-at-anna 
lowered  his  gnard,  and  at  the  self-«ame  instant  the  keen 
head  of  the  boar^pear  plunged  irresistibly  into  his  visor. 
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shattered  the  bars,  drore  in  the  mqU,  and  buried  him 
back,  a  dead  man,  on  his  nearest  follower.     Staggering 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  slain  leader,  the  second  man- 
at'ttrms  missed  his  foot  hold ;  and,  ere  he  could  recover 
his  equilibrium,  a  back  stroke  from  the  hand  of  Here- 
ward  pitched  htm  sheer  down,  a  fall  of  eighty  feet,  into 
the  torrent's  bod!    Another  and  another  fell  beneath  the 
fierce  stabs  of  the    desperate  Saxon !— they  hesitated, 
they  drow  back — ^but  it  was  only  for  an  instant— again 
they  chaiged  upon  him,  and  their  long  cutting  weapons 
were  stained  with  his  blood ;  yet  from  his  vantage  ground 
he  still  dealt  death  among  them,  till  overstrained  by  the 
Itard  service,  the  tough  shaft  of  the  boar-spear  burst  into  a 
hundred  splinters,  at  the  blow  which  drove  it  through  the 
corslet,  deep,  deep  into  the  heart,  of  him,  who,  coming 
treacherously  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  slain  cousin,  met 
the  fate  which  Ho  destined  for  another.     But  the  same 
blow  which  slew  his  foeman,  was  not  less  fatal  to  the 
Saxon — for  though  he  drew  his  short  sword  on  the  in- 
stant, it  was  too  powerless  a  weapon  at  close  quarters. 
They  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body — it  was  a  dark,  confu- 
sed, and  desperate  grapple ! — ^he  lost  his  footing — fell- 
struggled  up  to  his  knee,  once  more,  and  brought  another 
foeman  down  !^And  with  the  yells  of  the  fierce  wolf- 
hounds, yells  of  rage  blent  with  agony,  and   the  deep 
curses  of  the  murderers,  and  the  continual  clash  of  steel, 
a  more  appalling  strife  can  hardly  be  conceived !     And 
now  to  fill  the  measure  up  with  horror,  Alice  came  rush- 
ing down,  believing  that  the  strife  was  ended,  and  hoping 
only  to  share  the  doom  of  her  adored,  lost  Hereward. 
Scarcely  had  she  burst  upon  the  scene,  ere  she  was  seized 
by  a  fierce  soldier.  Then,  desperately,  mortally,  wounded 
as  he  was,  Herewanl  rallied  at  the  sight— sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  seizing  her  assailant  by   the  arm,  plunged  his 
short  sword  over  the  gorget  through  his  unguarded 
throat !     Once  more  he  clasped  her  to  his  hearts— once 
m^pre,  and  with  a  straining  grasp  that  never  was  unloosed ! 
(or  fts  his  arms  encircled  her,  a  treacherous  thrust  took 
effect  between  bis  shoulders  from  behind,  and  hurled  him, 
ere  he  could  make  an  effort  to  unhand  her,  over  the  head- 
long brink.     No  shriek  was  heard,  no  struggle  seen— 
for  he  was  slain  outright,  and  she,  most  happy  so  to 
perish,  but  strained  her  white  arms  the  more  closely  | 
rovad  her  hero's  neck,  and  even  as  they  fell,  caught  his 
last  sigh  <m  her  soreet  lips  I — the  foaming  waves  roared 
over  them—in  life  they  had  been  fond,  and  faithful,  and 
perhaps  too  happy  for  this  mortal  sphere«-and  ia  death 
they  were  not  divided  i  B. 


How  fiilsely  do  those  reason,  who  imagine  that  opin- 
ioDs,  of  whatever  character,  may  be  counteracted  and 
stifled  by  papular  violence  i  If  the  opinions  be  false, 
how  degrading  is  the  estimate  of  human  virtue,  that  force 
should  be  deemed  oecessarv  to  restrain  mankind  firom 
gnspiag  and  receiving  them  i  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  proves,  that  error  has  received  its  strongest  impulses 
firom  the  mistaken  efforu  of  those  who  would  crush  it  by 
sioleBoe.  If  thejr  be  true,  ridicule  cannot  abash  them, 
contempt  ranaef  wither  then»,  oppressioa  cannot  annihi- 
late then»— the  truth  will  soar,  through  doubt  and  through 
dariuiess,  through  water  and  through  fire,  to  that  proud  and 
JofVy  pinnacle,  where  all  truth  must  finally  sit  enthroned* 


Origin  si. 
BUONAROTTI. 

BT  MHS.   X.   F.  XLLXT, 
AUTHOa  or  **  TRB  CHAXACTEKS  Or  SCHILLBX,**   BTC. 

It  was  an  evening  of  festivity  in  the  palazxo  Barbe- 
rini  of  Rome,  1525.  All  that  luxury  in  that  most  luxuri- 
ous age  could  devise,  or  wealth  and  power  command, 
was  there  to  delight  the  guests ;  the  nobles  of  the  papal 
city,  ambassadors  from  Venice,  Mantua,  Florence  and 
other  states,  together  with  many  distinguished  by  their 
learning  or  their  works — ^generals,  jurists,  poets,  archi- 
tecu  and  painters.  The  vast  saloon  was  adorned  with 
noble  frescoes,  and  hung  with  shields  and  banners,  that 
gleamed  in  the  rays  of  gothic  lamps  suspended  by  chains 
of  gold ;  paintings  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Italian  art 
decorated  the  walls;  the  cornices  were  wrought  with 
emblematic  devices ;  and  the  min*ors  of  Murans,  that 
flashed  back  the  light — the  carpeu  from  the  looms  of 
the  East — the  velvet-cushioned  seats,  covered  with  armo- 
rial blazonry — the  marble  tables,  bearing  silver  vases, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  medals,  gems,  intaglios,  etc., 
long  afterwards  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe-— 
the  buffeU  of  dark  marble  of  Porto  Venere,  with  their 
gilded  capitals  and  crystal  decorations,  and  the  store  of 
rAassive  plate  they  displayed,  all  proved  the  taste  as  well 
as  the  magnificence  of  the  lordly  entertainer. 

"  On  my  life,  Flaminio,"  said  a  young  man,  who,  while 
the  newly-arrived  guests  were  successively  announced, 
had  been  gazing  on  a  young  lady,  the  centre  of  a  group 
near  him,  "  on  my  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  lovely  V* 

And  he  might  well  say  so ;  the  face  was  exquisite,  the 
contour  of  the  head,  just  then  elevated  and  incUned  a 
little,  was  perfectly  Grecian ;  yet  it  was  OM  the  lovely 
outline,  or  the  transparence  of  her  complexion,  or  the 
rose  on  her  lips  that  charmed,  so  much  as  the  ethrrial 
atmosphere  of  modesty,  grace  and  refinement  that  floated 
about  her.  She  wore  a  close  vest  of  silver  stuff,  and  a 
robe  of  white,  with  long  silken  sleeves,  broidered  with 
gold.  Her  girdle  was  woven  with  pearis,  and  fell  as 
low  as  the  hem  of  her  robe,  where  the  ends  were  joined 
in  a  large  rose  formed  of  precious  stones.  A  cami- 
oetta  of  the  finest  and  tfaiimest  cambric  shaded  a  neck 
white  as  alabaster,  and  suffered  part  of  her  finely-rounded 
shoulders  to  be  visible.  A  monile  of  rich  pearis  was  the 
only  ornament  of  her  nock,  save  her  bright  ringlets,  which 
were  allowed  to  escape  the  partial  confinement  of  a 
wreath  of  pearls. 

"  It  is  the  lady  Claudia  de  Barberini,"  replied  Flamhuo 
to  his  friend's  remark.  "  She  is  beautiful  beyond  com- 
pare, and  the  star  of  fashion.  And  yonder  is  the  happy 
man  on  whom  destiny  bestows  her  hand." 

"  The  handsome  cavalier  who  stands  beside  herT*' 
'*  You  are  just  from  Milan,  or  you  would  know  better. 
That  is  Alberto  di  Coidona,  the  most  galhmt  of  our 
c^itains.  He  won  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Paria; 
his  bravery  promised  to  render  his  name  as  famous  as 
that  of  his  noble  kinsman,  Raymond.  1 1  weve  well  if  the 
future  husband  of  the  Lady  Claudia  had  as  strong  an 
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warm  and  as  bold  a  heart.    She  has  been  affianced  from 
infancy  to  the  Conte  d*  Oraini." 

"  What — ^that  man  of  low  stature,  with  black  mus- 
tachesi  his  dress  so  sedulously  bedecked  with  jewels  V* 

**  The  same.  He  has  just  arrived  from  Florence, 
report  says,  to  wed  the  lady.  Observe  with  what  an  air 
of  aristocratic  negligence  he  leans  against  that  column, 
playing  with  the  diamond  clasp  of  his  mantle.  His 
splendid  self  fills  his  whole  soul ;  you  know  he  is  nearly 
related  to  the  MedicL" 

"  Is  he  not  jealous  of  the  favor  his  betrothed  shows  to 
others  7"  asked  Bandello.  "Jealousy,  you  know,  is  but 
aelf  love  masked^ 

*  E  U  fSloso  amor  nudnalo 
Che  ofni  detto,  ogni  stto  ipia, 
E  amor  proprio  mascherato.*  '* 

"  Hush !"  interrupted  his  companion,  **  dare  you  make 
Terses  in  such  a  presence  f "  and  he  pointed  to  a  distin- 
guished-looking man  who  just  then  approached.  "  How 
do  you,  Caro  Signor  Ludovico  7  It  is  like  the  sunlight 
to  behold  your  smiling  face.  Let  me  present  to  you  my 
friendf  Bandello ;  and  you,  comrade,  I  pledge  mine  honor, 
will  gladly  welcome  to  your  acquaintance  one  who  has  so 
often  delighted  you— Signor  Ariosto.*' 

"  Ariosto !"  repeated  Bandello,  and  with  a  depth  of 
leverenoe  that  almost  called  a  smile  on  the  lively  poet's 
ftee,  he  paid  his  salutation,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
be  felt  in  meeting  wiih  "  the  honor  of  Italy  and  of  poesy." 

The  individual  he  addressed  was  about  the  middle 
age,  and  the  traces  of  past  excesses  made  him  appear 
even  older,  notwithstanding  the  vivacity  that  pleased  so 
umversally  in  bis  countenance.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
nobley  and  inclining  to  the  fulLaess  of  a  free  liver.  His 
keen  dark  eyes  were  fixed,  ever  and  anon,  with  an  intensi- 
^  of  admiration  that  betokened  the  devoted  worshipper 
of  beau^,  on  some  fair  face  or  form.  He  replied  with 
graceful  ease  to  the  compliments  of  Bandello,  and  imme- 
diately gave  a  new  direction  to  tlie  conversation,  by 
remaridng  upon  several  visitors  as  they  entered. 

**  That  military  figure,  who  wears  his  plume  so  grace- 
fblK,  is  the  Ambassador  of  Mantua.  Ha!  the  Count 
Guide  Rangonif  he  is  a  rare  guest  in  these  troubled 
times.  Who  is  yon  fair  lady,  to  whom  ViteUo  Vitelli  is 
paying  such  chivalrous  devotion?  I  warrant  me  she 
laughs  within  herself  at  his  bearidhness.  Diana,  full- 
orbed  !  could  I  not  win  mere  of  those  stately  smiles  ? 
See,  she  gives  her  hand  to  Julian  of  Ferrara!" 

**  And  there  is  the  Venetian  captain,"  said  Flaminio. 
*'  He  is  high  in  favor  with  the  Pope  since  May." 

"  It  is  said,"  carelessly  observed  the  poet,  "  matters 
are  bn*wing  which  will  bring  Clement  to  commit  himself 
against  the  all-conquering  Emperor." 

"  Had  he  done  so  a  year  since,"  said  Bandello, "  Italy 
might  have  been  saved." 

The  discourse,  which  might  have  taken  a  political 
tarn,  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  from  Ariosto. 
'^  Lo!  the  queen  of  the  feast!  and  a  greater  than  she- 
lf ichvl — ^pid  che  mortale,  Angcl  divino  !** 

Two  pages  at  the  same  instant  announced  the  celebrar 
ted  Marchesa  di  Pescara— Victoria  Colonna.     It  was 


in  honor  of  this  lady,  distinguished  alike  by  her  rank  and 
genius,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  heiress  of  Barberini,  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  given.  A  radiant  creature 
she  was !  Her  bloom  of  girihood  had  fled ;  but  a  bright- 
er and  loftier  chanfi — intellectual  grace  and  dignity,  the 
dignity  of  feminine  virtue  and  loveliness  sat  throned  on  her 
brow.  Her  dark,  brilliant  eyes  and  pure  complexion, 
the  noble  contour  of  her  features,  and  her  symmetrical 
figure,  vindicated  her  claims  to  a  beauty  that  rivalled 
the  vaunted  charms  of  the  stately  Roman  dames.  A 
coronet  of  gems  rested  on  her  forehead;  a  rich  veil  was 
fastened  in  her  braided  hair,  and  relieving  its  darkness, 
floated  in  light  folds  over  her  shoulders.  She  wore  a 
robe  of  rose-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  confin- 
ed at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  fastened  with  a  spiral  serpent, 
whose  eyes  were  two  large  rubies. 

The  noble  poetess  was  attended  by  the  Duke  di  -^^ 
and  Barberini.  But  she  had  a  rival  in  the  attention  of 
the  admiring  guests;  a  man,  apparently  about  forty 
years  of  age,  though  in  reality,  ten  years  older.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  dress  or  bearing;  but  the 
acute  observer  could  trace  in  his  bold  and  somewhat 
stem  features,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  expression  in  his 
countenance,  the  energetic  and  daring  intellect,  the  genius 
that  no  forms  could  direct  or  control.  But  not  at  the 
first  glance  could  the  eye  measure  the  mental  character 
of  Michael  Angclo  Buonarotti.  In  repose,  his  features 
had  an  aspect  of  austerity,  if  not  of  moroseness.  But 
the  quick  kindling  of  the  eye,  the  rapid  play  of  expres- 
sion, the  bright  smile,  gave  evidence  to  those  with  whom 
he  deigned  to  converse,  and  they  were  but  few,  of  the 
genial  temper  of  his  soul.  He  was  welcomed  with  cor- 
diality by  the  bland  host ;  hundreds  crowded  to  see  and 
speak  with  him,  for  it  was  but  seldom  he  appeared  in 
society ;  and  the  place  of  honor  was  assigned  him  at  the 
banquet.  Between  him  and  Ariosto,  there  subsisted  the 
wannest  friendship,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  personal  characters.  The  gaiety  of  the  poet  grant- 
ed to  his  friend's  asperity  all  it  claimed ;  while  the  stem 
reserve  of  Michael  Angelo  was  ever  ready  to  relax  in 
favor  of  one  esteemed  so  highly,  and  who  had  so  often 
rendered  him  the  homage  most  dear  to  a  man  of  genius— 
the  praise  of  one  who  understands  him. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  minutely  the  bafr> 
quet  that  succeeded,  where  all  was  set  forth  that  could 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Perhaps  modem  refinement  might  have  censured  the 
mixture  of  needless  ornament  with  such  profusion ;  the 
immense  joints  of  goats'  and  boars'  flesh  in  trenchers  of 
silver,  with  vast  varieties  of  game ;  the  herons  and  pea- 
cocks roasted  whole,  and  re^omed  with  their  plumage ; 
but  they  were  relished  by  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
weU  as  the  fruits  of  all  seasons,  the  flasks  of  delicate 
liquors  then  in  use,  and  the  rich  wines,  the  product  of 
the  fertile  Veronese,  and  the  ancient  wines  so  much 
praised  by  the  Homan  nobility.  In  one  respect  modem 
cultivation  was  surpassed ;  a  courteous  hUai-ity  reigned, 
but  the  voice  of  boisterous  mirth  was  unheard.  At  the 
close  of  the  feast,  which  had  been  enlivened  by  military 
pantomimes  and  other  entertainments  in  vogue,  the 
gifts  were  brought  to  the  fair  Marchesa,  and  by  her, 
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^tribiMed)  while  the  guests  atxx>d  up  to  respond  to  the 
touts.  Four  pages  at  last  entered,  carrying  a  piece  of 
woiicmansfaip  in  ivory  on  a  base  of  ebony»  representing 
Mercury  teaching  Love  to  play  on  the  lyre.  Victoria 
smiled  as  it  was  placed  before  her,  and  ran  her  finger 
lightly  over  the  mimic  chords.  The  touch  was  like 
magic ;  finom  a  secret  receptacle  a  shower  of  gems  and 
byous  was  shot  upwards,  and  dispersed  among  the  com- 
pany.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  toys  were  secured  by  the  gay  cavaliers  and  presented 
to  the  dames.  A  delicate  cross  of  gold,  marked  with  the 
name  **  Claudia,"  was  offered  to  her  on  the  knee,  by  the 
Count  d'  Orsini.  The  maiden  received  it  with  a  hanghty 
gesture,  and  turning  to  the  young  Cordona,  regardless 
of  the  Count's  dark  looks,  and  a  frown  from  her  fiur 
friend,  the  M archesa,  bade  him  fix  it  in  her  hair.  The 
company  left  the  banquetproom  soon  after,  and  dispersed ; 
tome  to  the  dance,  to  which  the  gorgeous  music  invited ; 
some  to  wander  through  the  stately  gardens,  enriched 
with  those  antique  marbles  which  were  the  fairest  inheri- 
tance of  that  proud  femily,  and  destined  to  perpetuate  its 
memory,  when  its  honors  were  no  more.  Into  one  of  its 
shaded  walks  a  young  pair  passed ;  they  lingered  but  an 
instant,  yet  that  instant  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
destiny  of  both,  and  firaught  with  a  bliss  of  which  neither 
had  ever  dreamed  before. 

'*  One  word,  dearest,  dearest,"  whispered  the  youth- 
ful Cordona,  "  one  word  to  seal  my  hopes  with  certainty ! 
May  the  destinies  pardon  roe  the  rapture  of  this  moment ! 
One  word !  one  look,  beloved  !'* 

And  Claudia  gave  the  look ;  the  melting  radiance  of 
her  eyes  shone  deep  into  her  lover's  heart.  He  caught 
her  hand ;  she  withdrew  it,  but  it  was  only  to  detach  the 
golden  cross  he  had  fastened  in  her  hair.  "  Take  this," 
she  murmured,  "  and  believe  that  Claudia  returns  your 
love!" 

The  young  soldier  knelt;  he  kissed  the  precious  gift; 
be  kissed  again  and  again,  while  words  of  passion,  long 
suppressed,  fidtered  from  his  lips,  the  white  hand  that 
presented  it.  There  was  no  time  for  doubt;  neither  had 
A  misgiving,  for  with  him,  love  newly  uttered,  swept 
away  like  a  ride,  all  other  feelings,  and  with  her,  nurtured 
in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  unconscious  of  one  ungratified 
wish,  distrust  would  have  been  unnatural. 

Suddenly  a  strain  of  vocal  music  was  heard  near  them, 
and  a  company  of  convivial  guests  came  down  the  ave- 
nue. One  was  the  Count  d'  Orsini.  The  blood  rushed 
to  his  haughty  brow  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Claudia 
with  Cordona  beside  her;  promptly  advancing,  he  took 
her  arm,  and  led  her  with  more  haste  than  courtesy,  to 
the  spot  where  Victoria  was  playing  on  the  harp  and 
improvising  a  song.   Alberto  melancholly  followed. 

That  night,  as  the  young  lover  went  homeward,  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  threw  himself  upon  him  with  a 
drawn  dagger.  With  admirable  coolness  he  avoided  the 
blow,  disarmed  the  assailant,  and  divested  him  of  so  much 
cf  his  disguise  as  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  confiden- 
tial servant  of  D'  Orsini.  The  baffled  assassin  begged 
for  mercy ;  with  a  laugh  of  scorn,  Cordona  flung  him  off 
into  the  street.     The  laugh  was  echoed  by  a  meny 


group,  who  had  just  entered  the  dark  and  nanow  street 
in  time  to  witness  the  occunence. 

A  morning  or  two  after,  many  noble  and  distinguished 
visitors  repaired  to  the  Vatican.  The  courtesy  of  Michael 
Angelo  had  yielded  to  his  admirer,  Ariosto,  permission 
for  himself  and  some  select  ftiends,  to  visit  his  sketch  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  which  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  paint 
in  fresco.  This  stupendous  woric,  the  crowning  one  of 
that  sublime  style  of  paintings  he  had  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  Julius  II.,  already  promised  to  be  the 
most  marvellous  of  all.  The  noble  groups  lingered, 
while  waiting  for  the  artist,  in  intense  admiration  before 
the  paintings  in  the  Listine  chapel. 

"Would  Dante  had  lived,"  exclaimed  Ariosto,  in 
rapture,  interrupting  the  silence  with  which  the  dames 
and  cavaliers  had  long  gazed,  *'  would  Dante  had  lived 
to  behold  this  pictorial  representation  of  his  grand  Idea 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Theocracy." 

"  He  would  recognize  a  genius  that  partook,  also,  of 
his  faults,"  observed  Flaminio.  "  Dante  was  sometimes 
a  doclaimer  rather  than  a  poet ;  Michael  Angelo  is  often 
an  anatomist  rather  than  a  painter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  paintings  are  the  conceptions  of  a  sculptor." 
And  he  pointed  to  some  naked  figures,  where  grace  had 
been  sacrificed  to  a  display  of  energetic  acti(m. 

"  Yet  who  would  consent  to  give  up  this  quali^,  so 
peculiarly  his  own?"  said  Bandello.  "  I  have  seen  his 
cartoon  of  Pisa,  that  school  of  art  and  of  the  world. 
There,  nothing  can  exceed  the  expressiveness  of  gesture. 
With  a  variety  that  alonost  transcends  imagination,  he 
has  personified  that  motion  which  Agasias  and  Theoo 
embodied  in  single  figures.  The  ideas  of  motion  seem, 
in  the  words  of  Dante,  to  have  been  showered  into  his 
mind.  Who  would  exchange  his  for  the  statdy  splendor 
of  Leonardo  de  Vinci's  picture,  glorious  in  oonoepdon  as 
it  is  7" 

**  I  never  saw  them,"  said  Flaminio,  with  a  sigh  of 
some  mortification. 

"  You  are  aware  it  was  painted  in  emulation  of  Leon* 
ardo  d6  Vinci.  Both  paintiogs  represent  the  taking  of 
Pisa ;  but  Leonardo  painted  a  battle  of  cavalry— Buona- 
rotti,  a  body  of  foot«  battling  in  ik»  Amo,  and  at  a  sud* 
den  alarm,  rushing  fmm  thi»  wM«rs  to  arms.  The 
artist's  unrivalled  knowl<cKlg«>  of  anatomy,  is  thus  display- 
ed in  perfection." 

"  Who,"  observed  another, "  can  question  the  power  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  depicting  grace  and  beauty,  so  long  as 
yonder  Eve  remains?  Her  attitude,  as  she  turns  to 
thank  her  Creator,  might  have  done  honor  to  Raphael 
himself.  And  if  Buonarotti  sometimes  neglects  elegance 
of  coloring,  and  the  novelties  of  the  pencil,  are  not  such 
sportive  witcheries,  incompatible  with  the  terrific  graop 
deur  of  his  style?" 

"  Those  who  censure  him  in  this  respect,"  said  AriostOi 
*'  do  not  appreciate  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  has 
been  called  the  modem  Zeuxis — Raphael,  the  Apelles ; 
but  even  this  distinction  is  inexpressive.  Raphael  is  ^ 
prince  of  dramatic,  Michael  Angelo,  of  epic  painting. 
The  design  of  the  former  art  is  to  impress  upon  us  the 
relations  of  man  to  man ;  it  is  full  of  character,  pathetic, 
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impMMoned ;  it  tways  the  sympathiM  of  the  touL  The 
design  of  epic  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  impress 
and  tUostrate  some  general  quality  of  nature;  some 
grand  and  abstract  principle,  of  which  visible  agents  are 
only  the  machineiy  to  force  it  upon  the  mind." 

**  You  are  right,"  said  Victoria  Colonna.  The  idea 
of  Homer  is  war;  the  one  i>ervading,  irresistible  idea  of 
Dante,  is  religion;  his  heroes,  and  ghosts,  and  demons, 
are  merely  actors;  HeU,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  but 
the  scene  of  action.  While  the  thunder  peals  from  the 
storm-cloud,  we  behold  spire  and  temple,  mountain  and 
forest  illumined  by  the  hnrid  flash ;  so  in  his  wild  page, 
we  see  his  spectral  and  shadowy  forms  but  by  that 
heaven-bom  light.  And  thus  it  is  in  these  immortal 
frescoes." 

Even  those  who  smiled  at  her  poetical  illustration, 
admired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  speaker  as  she  con- 
tinued:— 

"  Not  to  speak  of  discriminating  ornament,  to  look  for 
minute  shading  of  character  here,  is  to  misunderstand 
the  artist's  invention.  Here  is  the  Deity  in  his  govern- 
ment of  man;  here  is  creation  and  adoration.  The 
veil  of  eternity  is  rent ;  we  see  embodied  the  first  great 
principles  of  revelation,  and  their  mysterious  develope- 
ment  in  Divine  dispensations.  Man  is  here  only  as  a 
religious  being." 

**  If  the  general  sprit  of  these  works,"  obsefved  Arioato, 
"were  more  thoroughly  understood,  the  artist  would 
have  been  spared  much  cavilling  and  censure.  The 
individual  figures,  though  subordinate  to  the  grand 
whole,  exhibit  the  same  sublime  epic  design.  Behold 
the  dignity  of  those  prophets  and  sybils;  the  solemn 
majesty  of  their  eyes,  the  wild,  yet  subdued  attitudes,  as 
of  those  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  utter 
what  He  inspires.  Each  embodies  some  great  idea, 
some  peculiar  sentiment.  Look  at  that  Isaiah— the 
image  of  Inspiration ;  how  superior  to  Raphael'l!  Daniel 
writes  from  a  volume ;  Diligence  is  personified  in  him. 
In  Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  resurrection,  we  trace  the 
liniaments  of  fervid  Fancy.  And  what  can  be  more 
expressive  than  the  nlent  wo  of  Jeremiah,  as  he  suxh 
veys  the  rains  of  the  sacred  city  t" 

Others  were  here  added  to  the  group ;  among  them, 
the  Bishop  of  Lodi,  and  another  in  ecclesiastical  attire, 
who  was  saluted  by  all,  with  marks  of  the  highest  respect. 
He  came  up  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  distinguished 
Colonna. 

"  And  it  pleases  me  right  well  to  meet  you  here, 
Signor  Bembo,"  cried  Ariosto.  "  To-morrow  I  return 
10  Ferrara;  my  visit  I  shall  remember  with  unmingled 
pleasure,  since  it  has  gained  me  the  sight  of  you!" 

Bembo  replied  suitably  to  the  courteous  welcome,  and 
the  interrupted  discussion  was  resumed. 

"  Yet  may  we  not  regret,"  asked  Flaninio,  after  some 
further  remarks  had  passed,  **  the  typical  nature  of  the 
iiAgects  to  generally  chosen  in  our  day  f  Does  not  this 
rsfarenoe  to  a  mystical  and  invisihle  staodacd  deprive 
the  painter  of  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  artists  in  a 
lets  spiritual  age  1  Can  we  hope,  now  that  his  labors 
must  confoim  to  a  mental  type— now  that  he  is  expected 


to  embody  the  invisible,  for  that  cocrectness  and  glory  of 
the  human  form,  which  is  the  boast  of  Grecian  art  7" 

"  How  can  we  regret  it?"  exclaimed  Victoria  with 
eneigy.  **  Art  now  represents  the  nobler,  the  immortal 
fiiith,  Christianity  has  introduced.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
there  is  a  self-existent  soul  in  man !  and  thanks  be  to 
Michael  Angelo,  he  has  painted  the  bouI,  free,  sovereign, 
in  its  dwelling-place  of  clay.  Doth  not  this  exalt  him  to 
preeminence,  even  if  his  productions  surpass  not  the  eoUd 
material  perfection  of  the  antique  7" 

"  It  may  be  doubted,"  said  Ariosto,  "  whether  Flami- 
nio*s  objection  be  not  a  formidable  one,  to  ultimate 
improvement  of  art  in  modem  times.  The  moral  energy 
and  depth  of  feeling  generated  by  the  union  of  the  wai^ 
like,  Gothic  spirit,  with  andent  refinement,  and  the 
voluptuous  genius  of  the  East,  together  with  the  ele> 
vating  influence  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  vast  as 
is  their  renovating  efiect  in  literature,  may  be  inadequate 
to  sustain  art  which  is  based  upon  form.  The  myste* 
ries  of  Christianity,  the  virtues  and  duties  of  its  votariety 
substitute  a  medium  inferior  in  a  physical— mark  me, 
only  in  a  physical  sense — to  the  resources  of  Greek 
mythology.  We  have  no  longer  in  our  forams,  at  our 
gates,  the  public  exhibitions  that  facilitated  the  means  of 
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Have  we  not,"  interrupted  the  Marehesa,  "  in  the 
sacred  records,  ample  materials  for  the  exhibition  of 
character  and  passion  7" 

"True,"  replied  the  poet;  "but  monastic  legends 
teem  not  with  novel  or  elevated  forms.  Grandeur  and 
beau^  they  may  have ;  but  they  are  mingled  with  baser 
materials ;  and  they  exclude  the  artist  from  the  sources 
where  alone  he  can  find  instruction.  The  pencil  and  the 
chisel  form  an  ideal  of  beauty  from  beautiful  models. 
Art  must,  therefore  become  typical.  May  she  continue 
to  record  actions,  and  exhibit  images  which  may  inflame 
the  seal  and  purify  the  hearts  of  her  worshippers !  And 
now,  my  fair  Colonna,  I  will  cease  prosing,  for  here 
comes  Michael  Angelo  himself,  to  conduct  us  to  the 
holy  of  holies.     Lead  on,  Buonarotti." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  within  the  studio  of  the 
great  painter.  Its  only  tenant  when  they  entered,  was  a 
lad  of  about  seventeen,  engaged  upon  the  model  of  a 
bust ;  he  ceased  working,  and  was  about  to  retire,  but  at 
an  imperative  **  Remain,  Paolo,"  from  Michael  Angelo, 
he  stood  with  downcast  looks,  evidently  embarrassed ; 
and  in  the  conversation  that  ensued,  only  ventured  now 
and  then  to  lift  his  dark  eyes,  at  timet  absolutely  flash- 
ing, to  the  &ce  of  the  speaker. 

Here,  though  imperfect  as  yet  in  execudou,  was  the 
artist's  masterpiece!  here  was  daring,  loftiness  and 
grandeur,  that  filled  and  overwhelmed  the  soul.  How 
terrible,  how  intense  in  expression  the  anguish  and  dread 
of  the  damned,  dragged  downward  to  their  eternal  prison- 
house  !  how  full  of  divine  dignity  the  aspect  of  Him  who 
is  to  judge  Heaven  and  f^arth !  Not  a  word  was  uttered, 
scarce  a  breath  was  drawn  for  many  minutes,  till  Ban- 
deUo  observed  to  the  painter^— 

"  Neither  here,  Signor  Buonarotd,  do  you  avail  your- 
self of  the  introduction  of  pathos.  Do  you  purposely 
avoid  the  pathos  pursued  by  Raphael?' 
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**  Wby  should  I  not  7"  aaid  Micbael  Angelo,  with  a 
smile.  **  Raphael  is  superior  in  every  department,  save 
in  one ;  the  delineation  of  the  human  fi^^re.  In  anar 
tomical  knowledge,  I  surpass  him;  I  may  expect  to 
triumph;  and  will  not  posterity  adjudge  the  palm  to 
him  who  excels  in  the  most  arduous  enterprise  ?"* 

**  If  I  might  dare,"  said  Bembo,  **  to  suggest  any  alte- 
ration, methinks  a  little  allowable  imitation  of  Raphael 
might  lead  you  to  dispose  better  the  crowd  around  that 
judgment-seat. " 

Buonarotti  seemed  a  little  piqued  at  the  criticism. 

"  You  are  a  churchman.  Signer  Bembo,"  said  he,  **  and 
I  must  reverence  your  opinion.  Had  Raphael  underta- 
ken this  subject,  he  would  doubtless  have  treated  it  dif- 
ferently. My  face-shortenings  and  attitudes  he  would 
have  neglected ;  peiiiaps  in  them  lies  my  highest  merit." 

"  The  cold  and  constrained  Bembo,"  whispered  Victo- 
ria, with  irrepressible  vexation  to  Ariosto,  **  himself  the 
copyist  of  Petrarch,  cannot  discern  the  untrodden  path 
of  design." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Ariosto  to  the  painter,  "  what 
would  have  been  the  Last  Judgment  from  the  pencil  of 
Raphael.  Ho  would  have  depicted  all  possible  cliarac- 
ters,  all  possible  emotions ;  he  would  have  chosen  ima- 
gery that  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  and  given  a  scenic 
eiToct  to  the  picture.  You,  Michael  Angelo,  bold  and 
terrible,  disdain  all  dramatic  aid;  your  typical  style 
represents  states  of  being  rather  than  individual  beings. 
He  would  have  dwelt  on  personal  and  social  relations ; 
making  whatever  is  domestic,  political  and  religious, 
subservient  to  human  feeling  and  passion,  instead  of 
inverting  the  principle  as  you  have  done." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Michael  Angelo ;  and  thus  have  de- 
stroyed the  sublimity  of  the  greatest  and  most  mysteri- 
ous of  events ;  for  discrimination  of  character  would  here 
prove  fatal  to  sublimity.  Raphael's  masterpieces  enchant 
us  less  by  their  beau^  than  by  their  modesty,  purity  and 
grace  of  expression.  He  has  no  inspiration ;  but,  let  me 
do  him  justice,  he  is  grace  itself.  If  he  could  not  rise 
to  Heaven,  he  has  brought  Heaven  down  to  earth." 

"  Yet  he  blessed  his  fate  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
same  age  with  you,"  timidly  observed  Victoria;  **  and 
death  alone  prevented  him  from  proving  how  much  he 
profited  by  the  contemplation  of  your  works." 

"  I  would  he  had  lived  to  see  the  end  of  this,"  said 
Michael  Angelo,  musingly.  ''But  I  have  always  con- 
fessed I  yielded  to  him  in  coloring ;  and  Correggio  has 
quietly  borne  away  the  palm  from  both  of  us." 

**  Though  you  scorn  to  imitate  Raphael,"  said  the  cyni- 
cal Bembo,  **  you  have  not  the  same  apprehension  with 
regard  to  your  prototype,  Dante.  Your  sybils  in  yonder 
chapel,  are  the  echoes  of  your  prophets ;  here  again  like 
him,  you  blend  sacred  with  profane  history,  and  place 
the  Stygian  ferryman  among  the  angels  of  the  revelation. 
Why  not  follow  him  out,  by  making  your  impatient 
Charon  beat  the  loitering  ghosts  with  his  oars  ?"t 

''Does  your  religion,"  asked  Michael  Angelo,  not 
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without  scorn,  "refuse  to  indode  heathenism  in  the 
Last  Judgment?" 

"  No,  surely ;  but  it  refuses  to  iwiiociale  Minos  with 
Christ,  on  the  judgment-seat." 

"  No  more,  Signor  Bembo,  as  you  value  my  friendship,'' 
intemipted  the  Marchesa,  with  a  playful  air  of  com- 
mand. "  There  is  no  danger,  in  troth,  that  the  genius 
of  our  artist  vrill  be  rendered  savage  by  your  unjust  cril> 
cism,  and  desert  its  calm  path.  Yet,  for  our  own  sakes, 
since  the  courtesy  of  Michael  Angelo  has  yielded  us  this 
enjoyment,  I  bid  you  be  silent!" 

Very  desultoiy  were  the  rranarks  that  followed,  till  th* 
company  took  their  departure,  most  of  them  to  remem- 
ber  as  an  epoch  in  their  lives,  and  talk  of  for  yean  after* 
their  first  sight  of  the  Last  Judghkvt. 

It  was  night,  and  the  lovely  Colonna  still  sat  in  her 
chamber,  absorbed  in  the  high  thoughts  which  her  visit 
to  the  Listine  chapel  had  awakened.  The  stained  win- 
dows leading  to  the  balcony  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
moonbeams  streamed  in,  and  the  cool  air  stirred  the 
crimson  tapestry,  embroidered  with  silver,  vrith  which 
the  walls  were  hung.  A  lute  was  lying  on  a  seat  near 
her ;  on  a  table  before  her  was  a  small  silver  lamp,  and  a 
bronze  urn  that  served  as  an  ink-stand ;  and  books,  then 
a  rare  luxury,  were  scattered  about  the  apartment. 
Victorians  thoughts  at  length  reverted  to  her  absent  lord. 
She  took  up  the  lute,  played  a  soft  symphony,  then  sang 
a  few  verses  in  her  low  and  touching  voice.  Before  she 
ceased,  the  curtains  at  the  entrance  of  the  room  were 
drawn  aside,  and  Claudia  entered,  pale  and  dejected,  and 
with  a  glance  at  her  friend,  passed  to  a  distant  end  of  the 
apartment.  Victoria  rose  and  went  to  her,  took  her 
hand,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said  in  tones  of  tender^ 
ness*^ 

"  What  aUs  my  fiiir  Claudia  ?" 

The  maiden  had  come  to  confide  her  grief;  she  answer- 
ed bitterly,  "  I  have  offended  my  father.  He  has  given 
command  that  in  four  days  I  shall  become  the  bride  of 
the  Count  d'  Orsini." 

"  And  is  there  not  time,"  asked  Victoria,  playfully," 
for  a  pageant  as  lordly  as  maiden's  heart  could  wish  ?" 

Claudia  looked  up  in  her  friend's  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  determination  foreign  to  the  gentleness  of  her 
character.  "  I  have  never  loved  the  Count,"  said  she, 
"  and  now  I  hate  him.     I  will  not  obey  my  fietther." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marehesa,"  this  is  childish  forward- 
ness.  The  word  of  Barberini  is  pledged ;  you  have  been 
affianced  for  years.  And  before  the  Count  came  last 
from  Florence,  you  showed  not  suoh  aversion  to  him." 

*'I  love  another!"  said  Claudia,  dropping  her  head 
involuntarily,  and  blushing  as  she  uttered  the  words. 

The  manner  of  Victoria  suddenly  changed.  Her  fair 
brow  gathered  into  a  frown ;  her  cheek  flushed ;  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  the  waist  of  the  young  giil.  Clau- 
dia threw  herself  weeping  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon,  and  aid  me !"  she  cried.  "  I 
have  no  fnend  but  you ;  save  me  from  this  hatafol  mar- 
riage !" 

"  Who  has  dared,"  said  the  Colonna  stenly, "  to  claim 
your  heart  f" 
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''Oh!  blame  him  not!  I- loved  him  before  he  soagfat 
H ;  his  noble  virtoes— his  braveiy-— his  grmco— 40  opposite 
to  D*  Orsini— " 

"  Alberto  Ae  Cordona?" 

The  midden  only  replied  by  hiding  her  face  in  the  lap 
of  her  friend,  articalating  amid  her  sobs— 

"  Save  me  from  the  Count !" 

"Poor  child!"  said  Victoria,  rising  and  embracing 
her,  **  you  must  learn  to  subdue  this  passion.  I  piQr^' 
from  my  heart  I  pity  you  !** 

"  And  you  will  aid  me  1" 

'*  I  will— to  do  your  duty.  My  Claudia,  we  must  look 
to  that  akme !" 

'*  I  will  never  wed  the  Count.  I  will  die  in  a  convent 
first* 

"Listen  to  me.  I  was,  as  you  know,  betrothed  in 
childhood  to  Francesco  d*  Avalos.'* 

**  And  you  loved  him  not  V* 

**  There  was  a  season  when  I  thought  so.  The  idea 
of  love  colored  the  world  befote  me  with  gorgeous,  but 
evanescent  splendor.  I  trod  a  visionary  earth ;  I  looked 
on  Heaven  (Mily  as  the  birthplace  of  love.  Dreams  axe 
the  dower  of  youth ;  and  too  often  dazzled,  we  turn  from 
the  lasting  gifts  bestowed  by  riper  years." 

**  And  you  loved  not  D'  Avalos?" 

"  I  sought  what  none  ever  find ;  that  perfection  which  a 
fervid  imagination  may  (jicture,  but  cannot  render  perma- 
nent  in  the  object  beloved.  My  fancy,  my  vani^  whis- 
pered, that  some  other,  unknown,  noble  and  glorious, 
such  a  being  as  never  lived,  save  in  a  vision  of  poesy, 
might  better  deserve  the  flattered  Victoria  Colonna.  The 
struggle  was  a  bitter  one;  but  I  and  reason  conquered." 

**  Found  you  never  one  who  could  realize  your  bright 
Vision  T  ' 

What  a  question !" 

You  have !"  cried  Claudiat  seising  Victoria's  hand ; 

you  have,  but  too  late !" 

The  Marchesa  smiled  at  her  young  friend's  earnest- 
ness i  but  era  she  could  reply,  Claudia  continued — 

"  You  have !  I  have  seen  your  cheek  kindle,  your  eye 
flash,  in  presence  of  one  who  might  have  been,  had  your 
love  moulded  him,  all  that  a  poet  could  imagine ;  whose 
gifts,  whose  genius  are  transcendent  even  now.  Victo- 
ria, you  love  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  !"* 

"Heaven  foi^ve  you  the  sin  of  your  thought,  as  I  foi> 
give  its  folly  I"  replied  Victoria,  calmly,  though  a  bright 
flush  mantled  on  her  brow. 

**  Nay,"  asked  Claudia,  "  is  he  not  worthy  T  His 
glorious  creations  fill  your  waking  thoughts— your  nightly 
dreams.     You  are  a  worshipper  of  his  geaius  I" 

"  I  am !"  said  Victoria,  proudly ;  "  and  so  is  Italy — 
so  is  Europe,  so  will  the  world  be,  when  centuries  after 
centuries  have  passed,  and  we  and  our  names  have  crum- 
bled into  dust,  and  not  a  trace  is  left  in  human  minds  of 
the  living  emotions  that  throb  in  these  hearts!  But, 
Cara,  when  you  have  lived  a  few  more  years,  you  will 
learn  that  even  the  wayward  heart  may  be  governed  by 
reason." 

Claudia  sighed,  but  answered  not. 

*  The  writer  once  heard  It  uid  hy  a  dlstinguiihed  Itslian, 
that  as  impreMloB  prevailed  tliat  Victoria  Colonna  cherishsd  a 
poetis  passion  for  the  great  artist 
21 
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A  few  rebellious  struggles,  and  the  reins  of  empire 
are  for  ever  resigned  into  her  hands.  My  Claudia,  fol- 
low my  example." 

"  Your  fiune — ^the  world's  applause,  may  console  you 
for  the  sacrifice  of  sentiment,"  said  the  maiden,  with 
some  bitterness. 

"It  is  not  that!"  replied  the  Marchesa.  "Think 
you,  I  would  not  gladly  sacrifice  fame,  rather  than  the 
true,  eternal  affection  I  bear  my  Francesco?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  tumult  in  the  hall  below. 
Servants  were  rushing  to  and  firo  vrith  exclamations  of 
affright,  and  the  hasty  step  and  agitated  voice  of  Barbe- 
rini  were  heard  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  Claudia,  in 
alarm,  hastened  to  meet  her  father ;  Victoria  followed. 

"Retire!"  said  Barberini  sternly,  to  his  daughter. 
"  It  may  be  you  wiU  rejoice  at  my  tidings.  The  Count 
d'  Orsini  has  been  basely  murdered  near  the  Fonte 
Molle." 

"  Alberto  has  done  this !''  shrieked  the  maiden,  and 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  fiiend. 

An  hour  after,  Cordona  was  returning  to  the  palace, 
when  Flaminio  hastily  joined  him,  and  informed  him  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Count. 

"  Who  is  suspected  of  the  deedf "  asked  Alberto. 

"  I  vrill  answer  briefly  and  truly;  yourself,  Cordona! 
I  come  to  warn,  and  counsel  you  to  flight.  His  friends 
are  powerfiil,  and  will  be  relentless  in  their  vengeance." 

"Flight?  Never!  I  will  chastise  the  coward  who 
dares  charge  me  with  guilt  so  foul !" 

"  The  time  is  not  now.  Your  rivalry  is  known ;  his 
base  assault  upon  you  likewise.  They  are  already  seek- 
ing you ;  you  may  not  expect  a  fair  judgment.  Away, 
then,  on  the  instant;  and  trust  to  time  to  wipe  the  stain 
firom  your  name !" 

Before  Cordona  could  reply,  a  servant  placed  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  The  youth  knew  the  hand  of  his  beloved, 
and,  even  in  bis  agitation,  pressed  the  paper  to  his  lips 
before  he  opened  it.  It  was  blotted  with  tears,  and  ran 
thus: — 

" Alberto :— 'Your  own  hand  has  severed  us!  Misguided 
man !  did  you  dream  that  Claudia  would  wed  a  murderer  1  Yet 
I  would  save  you  from  destructioa.  My  Aither  has  sworn  ven- 
geance against  you,  for  he  knows  our  fatal  love.  Fly,  fly  this 
instant,  and  forget  the  wretched  Claudia." 

Cordona  dropped  the  paper,  dashed  his  hand  against 
his  brow,  then  laughed  wildly  and  bitterly.  "  Even  she 
condemns  me  unheard!"  he  cried;  "  then  I  will  yield  to 
fate !"  And,  breaking  from  Flaminio,  he  rushed  into  the 
house  to  his  apartment,  wrote  hurriedly  a  few  wild  and 
upbraiding  lines,  proudly  asserting  his  innocence,  yet 
defying  danger  and  disgrace,  since  she  had  renounced 
him — sealed  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  servant;  nor 
could  all  the  entrc&ties  and  remonstrances  of  his  friend 
persuade  him  to  quit  his  chamber.  For  an  hour  he  con- 
tinued in  gloomy  silence  to  pace  the  floor;  and  when 
guards  came  to  arrest  him,  he  sinraidered  himself  with- 
out a  word  into  their  hands. 

Some  days  passed,  and  again  Victoria  Colonna  was 
seated  alone  in  her  chamber;  but  not  as  before,  absorbed 
in  lofty  and  poetical  meditationf.     Her  countenanoe 
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showed  the  traces  of  agitation  and  ^ef;  her  hand  was 
pressed  against  her  forehead,  as  if  to  still  the  throbbings  of 
her  brain.  An  open  letter,  written  in  her  husband's 
cypher,  lay  on  the  table  before  her.  It  had  been  written 
from  Novara,  where  Pescara  was  left  in  command  of  the 
Imperial  troops ;  and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
ambition.  Pescara,  disgusted  at  the  partiality  shown  by 
Charles  V.,  for  Lannoy,  whom  he  had  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  had  suffered  his  dissatisfaction  to  become 
known  to  the  Italian  Confederates.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Morone,  chancellor  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  laid 
before  him  propositions  from  the  princes,  who  had  form- 
ed a  league  to  resist  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor.  ^'  The 
selfish  master  I  have  served,"  concluded  the  letter, 
''  may  now  learn  to  fear  me.  I  can  disperse  his  troops 
in  quarters  whore  they  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  Clement 
offers  me  the  investiture  of  Naples ;  I  may  wield  a  scep- 
tre ;  my  Victoria  may  occupy  a  throne.  Italy,  in  chains 
and  despair,  cries  to  me  for  salvation ;  shall  I  not  suacor 
her  7  Will  not  the  name  of  Francesco  d'  Avalos  descend 
to  afer  ages  with  better  renown,  as  the  chief  who  res- 
cued his  native  land  from  degradation,  and  won  for  him- 
self a  cr(^vn,  than  as  the  humble  soldier,  cheated  by  his 
sovereign  of  the  reward  of  his  toil  V* 

A  few  moments  only  did  Victoria  remain  in  her  atti- 
tude of  deep  despondency.  Lifting  up  her  head,  she 
drew  her  husband's  letter  toward  her,  and  read  it 
through  once  more.  Then  taking  the  pen,  she  wrote 
her  reply  with  steady  hand,  though  the  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  eyes. 

*'  Can  the  promises  of  courtiers  snd  princes  beguile  Pescara  to 
treachery  ?  Victoria  dreamed  not  of  this ;  not  when  ihe  re- 
joiced over  your  fortune  in  arms— not  when  she  wept  over  the 
wounds  you  had  received.  But  the  deed  is  not  yet  done ;  my 
Francesco  is  not  yet  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  By  the 
ties  that  bind  us — ^by  the  love  that  cherishes  your  fame — ^by 
your  unstained  honor — your  noblest  wealth  and  mine — I  be- 
seech you,  remain  faithful  to  the  Emperor  who  has  trusted  you ! 
Scorn  their  dazzling  bribes,  and  the  sophistry  by  which  they 
would  tempt  you  n-om  your  duty.  Remember  your  virtue, 
which  raises  you  above  the  fortune  and  the  glory  of  kings.  It 
is  not  by  grandeur  of  state  and  title,  but  by  virtue  alone,  that 
the  Fame  is  acquired,  which  it  is  glorious  to  leave  to  one's  de- 
scendants. For  me,  I  desire  not  to  be  consort  of  a  king,  but  of 
the  Great  Captain  who  could  vanquish,  not  only  by  his  valor 
during  war,  but  in  peace  by  his  magnanimity,  the  greatest 
kings."* 

She  folded  and  sealed  her  letter,  and  strong  in  virtuous 
resolution,  calmed  down  her  emotions;  so  that,  with  a 
brow  smooth  and  beautiful  in  feminine  majesty  as  ever, 
she  rose  to  meet  her  young  friend,  Claudia,  who  entered 
with  a  face  beaming  hope,  yet  full  of  mystery. 

''I  have  found  a  way  to  vindicate  his  innocence!" 
cried  she. 

*'  I  rejoice  for  your  sake !"  said  Victoria,  sighing,  how- 
ever, involuntarily.  **  The  death  of  one  beloved,  is 
better  than  his  dishonor.     But  what  are  your  means  ?'* 

"  He  lies  in  a  dungeon,"  said  Claudia,  weeping  again, 
"  and  his  judges  are  too  bitter  to  be  just.  But  "^-and 
she  whispered  in  her  fnend's  ear,  "  there  is  one  now  in 
this  city  whose  knowledge  is  beyond  that  of  men.  Let 
us  go  and  consult  Cornelius  Agrippa!" 

Victoria  felt  her  heart  beat  at  that  name,  never  pro- 
nounced in  those  days  without  a  shudder  of  reverential 
awe.     The  trusted  fnend  of  Pescara!  his  intervention 
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might  save  her  husband ;  his  judgment  might  point  out 
the  surest  way  to  influence  him.  She  smiled,  and  there 
was  a  strange,  sweet  expression  in  her  smile.  Claudia 
clung  to  her  like  a  child,  earnestly  imploring  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  she  consented 
to  accompany  her  to  the  temporary  dwelling  of  the  astn^ 
loger. 

Accompanied  by  a  single  domestic,  the  two  higb-bom 
dames,  closely  veiled,  entered,  at  the  still  hour  of  the 
siesta,  the  house  of  the  seer.  In  the  outer  apartment 
sat  a  low  old  man,  with  dark  and  forbidding  countenance 
who  answered  their  inquiries  by  rising  and  beckoning 
them  to  follow  him.  He  ushered  them  without  annouoe- 
ment,  into  the  magician's  presence.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
was  seated  in  his  cabinet ;  a  few  volumes  in  folio,  a  small 
steel  box  containing  medicines,  and  some  astronomical 
instruments,  lying  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  composed 
its  furniture.  There  was  something  of  austere  pride  in 
the  magician's  aspect;  his  figure  was  tall  and  stately; 
a  purple  mantle,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of 
Mago  rottOf  hung  on  the  back  of  his  chair;  he  was 
writing  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  for  the  gloom  of  the 
apartment  was  not  enlivened  by  a  beam  of  daylight.  He 
rose  somewhat  haughtily,  but  his  tone  softened  into  cour- 
teous respect  as  he  addressed  his  visitors,  and  inquired 
their  command.  For  a  space,  even  Victoria  could  not 
speak. 

"  Trouble  not  yourselves,  fair  dames,"  said  Cornelius, 
mildly,  as  he  perceived  their  embarrassment ;  "  I  know 
what  has  procured  me  the  honor  of  your  visit." 

Both  looked  surprised ;  but  the  Marchesa  soon  recol- 
lected herself. 

"We  are  known  to  you!"  said  she.  ''The  young 
Cordona  likewise?" 

"  I  know  him  well.  He  is  innocent  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Giovanni  d'  Orsini." 

Claudia  half  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  but  suppressed  it, 
and  her  friend  asked,  "  How,  then,  can  we  save  itte 
innocent  from  the  doom  of  the  guilty?" 

**  It  is  for  this,"  said  Agrippa  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
"  that  we  send  our  glances  into  the  heavens,  and  trace 
the  path  of  the  stars,  and  rend  the  veil  of  nature's  myste- 
ries! Go  forth  in  peace,  fair  trembler,"  addressing 
Claudia,  who  clung  to  her  friend's  arm ;  ''  all  in  your 
destiny  is  bright  as  these  ruby  drops,"  and  he  poured 
into  a  crucible  some  drops  of  a  slimy  Uquid.  "  Here  is 
a  packet  from  Castel  San  Donate ;  its  contents  will  vin- 
dicate Cordona.  D'  Orsini  died  a  merited  death ;  but 
liis  murderers  are  traitors  as  well  as  he.  For  you,  lady," 
tui*ning  to  the  Colonna,  '*  I  have  sterner  tidings." 

"  I  know  them  already,  if  they  concern  my  consort," 
replied  she. 

"  He  is  at  Milan,"  said  Agrippa.  **  I  depart  thither 
to-night,  to  warn  him  against  the  step  he  contemplates." 

"  Take  to  him  this  packet,"  said  Victoria,  much  agita- 
ted, and  drawing  the  letter  from  her  bosom.  **  I  will 
sot  foith  to  join  him  as  quickly  as  I  hear  from  him 
again." 

"  You  bid  him  remain  loyal — '"' 

Victoria  interrupted  the  seer  with  a  hasty  gesture,  for 
she  would  not  that  her  friend  should  know  the  purport  of 
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their  words.  There  was  no  need  of  the  caution;  Clau- 
dta'0  glo\'ring^  cheek  and  heaving  bosom  told  that  her 
impatient  spirit  was  busy  with  other  thoughts. 

"Noble  woman!**  cried  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "your 
husband  shall  bless  you,  when  his  better  genius  is  ascen- 
dant. For  the  cOward  pontiff,  and  this  proud  city,  the 
day  of  calamity  draws  near!  Never  did  Rome— not 
even  when,  prostrate  before  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
she  drained  the  cup  of  retribution  for  her  ancient  granny 
•—endure  such  wo,  such  hopeless,  irremediable  wo,  as 
shall  soon  rack  her  to  the  heart,  and  stretch  her  a  bleed- 
ing victim  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy  !'*  And,  laughing 
wildly,  the  magician  extended  his  arm  and  moved  it 
•lowly  round,  as  if  marking  out  the  devoted  city  on  which 
he  invoked  ruin. 

Without  trusting  herself  with  another  word,  Victoria 
drew  her  friend's  ann  within  her  own,  and  retired. 
They  returned  home;  all  that  had  passed  was  reveal- 
ed to  Barberini,  who,  anxious  to  repair  his  error^  took 
instant  measures  to  investigato  the  truth. 

The  setting  sun  poured  his  rays  through  a  window  in 
the  studio  of  Buonarotti,  where  he  was  wont  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  chisel.  A  statue  by  his  hand,  nearly 
finished,  touched  by  the  warm  crimson  light,  absolutely 
startled  the  eye  with  its  resemblance  to  life.  The  bold 
and  energetic  genius  of  the  master,  had  here  embodied  its 
conceptions.  The  brawny  strength  of  the  limbs,  the 
force  and  tension  of  the  muscle.s,  the  terrific  frown  on  its 
brow,  were  sufficient  to  mark  it,  even  unfinished,  as  the 
production  of  Michael  Angelo. 

There  was  but  one  occupant  of  this  sanctuary  of  genius ; 
Michael  Angelo's  young  disciple,  Paolo ;  he  was  at  work 
at  a  piece  of  marble.  After  a  few  moments,  he  ceased 
his  labor,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  stood  contempla- 
ting the  work  of  his  great  master. 

"  Can  I  ever  equal  that  ?"  said  he,  half  aloud.  "  No 
—alas !  no !  but  even  I  may  yet  win  praise  and  fame ; 
for  I  am  young.  Michael  Angelo  must  pass  from  earth 
in  his  turn,  and  none  other  can  arise  like  him.  Do  I 
wish  him  dead  ?  Ungrateful,  envious  Paolo  I  he  is  far 
above  thee  as  the  sun  above  the  east !  Had  he  been 
less  perfect,  I  could  have  loved  him !" 

Hera  the  door  opened,  and  the  master  entered.  Paolo 
resumed  his  work ;  and  apparently  intently  occupied,  did 
not  look  up.  Not  till  his  name  was  uttered  in  a  grave 
tone  by  Michael  Angelo,  did  he  lift  his  eyes  from  the 
marble,  and  then,  startled  and  abashed,  he  stood  in 
silence. 

"  Paolo,"  said  Buonarotti,  "  you  have  been  a  year  my 
disciple.  From  your  seal  in  art,  I  have  conceived  great 
things  for  you.'* 

The  boy  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  ground;  for  his 
heart  told  him  has  master  did  not  mean  to  praise  him. 

"  Have  you  not  labored  too  assiduously  for  some  time 
past?  I  have  marked  your  altered  looks ;  your  haggard 
cheek,  your  wild  eyes,  your  faltering  speech,  your  anxiety 
to  avoid  even  my  (rfiservation." 

Still  the  boy  did  not  answer,  but  his  agitatioh  was 
evident,  finr  hm  trembled  violently. 

''You  hvf  nMddbBd with  thbgt  too  high  for  you!'* 


said  the  artist  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  What  had  you  to  do 
with  the  conspiracies  of  wretohed  malcontents  T  Trem- 
ble, you  may  weU  tremble !  Officers  are  at  the  door  to 
arrest  you  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Count  d* 
Orsini.*' 

In  a  wild  agony  of  fear,  shame,  and  remorse,  Paolo 
threw  himself  at  his  master's  feet. 

"All  is  discovered,"  said  Buonarotti.  "Justice  is 
already  on  the  search  for  your  principals  in  the  deed. 
Reveal  all  you  know ;  confession  alone  can  mitigate  your 
punishment." 

"Save  me!*'  faltered  the  consciende-stricken  boy;  "I 
was  poor;  they  offered  me  riches;  riches  to  purchase 
the  means  of  art ;  I  dreamed  that  with  gold  I  migh  buy 
fame ;  not  such  as  yours — but  &me  for  a  poor  youth  like 
me!" 

"  Fell  D'  Orsini  by  your  hand  ?"  asked  Michael  Angelo, 
sternly. 

"  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  a  crime !"  cried  Paolo, 
clasping  his  hands.  "I  am  guilty,  but  not  of  blood- 
shed!" 

The  official  examination  of  the  miserable  Paolo, 
brought  to  light  the  particulars  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  a  few  unprincipled  men,  adherents  to  the  Span- 
ish interest.  Our  story  does  not  require  the  record  of 
these  particulars.  D'  Orsini  had  been  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  distrust  of  bis  accom- 
plices. 

While  the  misguided  boy  who  had  yielded  himself  an 
instrument  of  crime,  though  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
confession,  was  dying,  broken-hearted,  beneath  his  weight 
of  remorse  and  disgrace,  preparations  were  proceeding 
for  the  nuptials  of  Cordona  and  Claudia  de  Barberini.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  their  bridal,  that 
Victoria  Colonna,  who  was  to  set  out  the  next  day  for 
Milan,  received  the  intelligence  of  her  husband's  death. 
The  news  was  accompanied  by  tidings  that  brought  a 
cloud  to  the  brow  of  many  a  statesman  ;^Pescara's  be- 
trayal of  the  designs  of  the  confederates  to  Charies  V. ; 
his  arrest  of  Morone,  and  his  seizure  of  Milan. 

Claudia  put  her  arms  affectionately  round  her  friend. 
"  You  will  stay  with  us  7"  she  murmured. 

"  No !"  replied  Victoria :  and  while  she  spoke,  though 
her  cheek  was  blanched,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  form 
dilated  with  even  more  than  its  wonted  majesty ;  "  but 
Our  Lady  be  praised,  I  have  one  consolation !  I  may 
bear  my  husband's  memory  with  me  into  the  convent 
where  my  days  shall  end!" 

Columbia,  8.  C. 


Thk  burning  sun  of  Africa  and  India,  by  a  natural 
process,  blackens  every  complexion.  Even  the  more 
temperate  glare  of  southern  Europe,  necessarily  em- 
browns the  cheek ;  the  features,  too,  are  the  formation  of 
circumstances.  The  bending  of  the  African  brow,  the 
deep  sunk  eye,  the  projecting  lips,  and  the  high  cheek 
bones,  are  the  palpable  result  of  the  natuisl  «ffort  to 
escape  the  glara  of  a  fioree  sunshine. 
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Original. 
THE  LORD    OF    THE  MANOR. 

BT  F.   A.   DURXVAGE. 

It  was  a  calm  delig^htful  moming^  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  when  the  musical  sound  of  bells,  breaking  the 
•olemn  stillness  of  the  hour^  was  heard,  summoning  the 
population  of  an  English  viUage  to  worship.     Obedient 
to  the  call,  the  neatly  dressed  peasantiy  were  wending 
their  way  towards  the  venerable  building  which  reared 
Its  grey  turret  and  tall  spire  above  the  surrounding 
foliage.     The  church  stood  at  the  extremi^  of  a  level 
plain  of  moderate  extent,  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass, 
but  intersected  here  and  there  by  winding  paths.     The 
crumbling  buttresses  that  supported  the  time-honored 
walls  of  the  edifice,  the  quaintly  pointed  arches  of  the  side 
windows,  the  painted  glass  of  the  rose  light  over  the 
porch,  and  more  than  all,  the  verdant  ivy  that  clung  to 
the  crevices  of  the  stone  work  and  climbed  upwards  to 
the  turret,  proclaimed  iu  great  antiquity.     Some  belfry 
pigeons,  scared  from  their  wonted  retreat  by  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  ffettercd  upon   the  ea^es,  or  soared,   in 
many  a  circling  flight,  above  the  spire.     The  grove  of 
oaks  which  shaded  the  rear  of  the  church  was  vocal,  with 
the  song  of  birds,  abroad  to  enjoy  the  grateful  air  and 
•unshtne,  and  secure  from  molestation  on  this  day  of 
universal  peace.     Village  maidens,  neatly  attired  in  vir^ 
gin  white,  with  prayer-books  folded  in   their  handker- 
chiefs, innocent  children,  whoso  mirth  was  chastened  by 
a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  their  errand ;  lusty  youths, 
the  pride  of  tlieir  families,  and  aged  covples,  who  bore 
their  years  with  honor  and  dignity,  approached  the  green 
hwn  dilTorent  quarters.     Some  of  the  young  girls  were 
joinetl  by  their  rustic  admirers,  and  k>itered  by  the  way 
side,  ami  sometimes  the  children  would  escape  from  their 
re>Trend  gtmnlians  in  pursuit  of  a  flo^'er  or  an  insect, 
but  the  wandering  thoughts  of  all  were  recalled  by  the 
deep  miisiic  of  the  sabbath  bell.      Arrived  at  the  church 
diMir,  the  men,  young  and  old,  lingered  and  formed  groups, 
exchanging  the  salutations  of  the  day,  while  the  females 
and  ehiUlren  passed  on  to  the  interior.     One  knot  of 
garrulouM  old  fanners  in  particular,  employed  themselves 
in  making  observations  on  the  parishioners  as  they  pass- 

**  There  goes  mistress  Hertford,"  said  one  of  them,  as 
an  old  wrinkled  dame,  arrayed  in  a  red  bonnet  and  a  scar^ 
lot  cloak,  entered  the  chnrch :  "  I  hear  she's  to  be  house- 
keeper at  the  manor.  She's  not  a  regular  observer  of 
the  sabbath,  but  she  comes  once  in  a  while,  to  display 
some  bit  of  fineiy  that  her  son,  Luke,  has  given  her.  Its 
against  scripture  to  speak  ill  of  our  neighbors,  or  else—" 

"You're  perfectly  right,"  repli<?d  another;  "its  ill 
throwing  stones  upon  the  sabbath,  and  that  I've  heard 
the  vicar  say  myself.  But  I'm  afraid  that  she  and  her  son 
aze  both  but  lost  sheep." 

**  Ay,  ay."  resumed  the  first  speaker;  "  Luke  Hert- 
ford was  bad  enough  when  he  yna  left  to  himself— the 
idlest  of  our  village  lads^— always  running  away  from  the 
plough  tail  to  waste  his  time  at  the  ale  house.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  his  cousin  Harry.     He,  poor  fellow,  is  going 


to  leave  nt  to-night,  yon  know,-^oing  to  Canada  with 
old  Woodford  who,  they  say,  is  owner  of  a  wcvld  of  land. 
It  almost  breaks  his  heart  to  go,  for  he's  in  love  with 
Katy  Grey,  the  prettiest  and  best  giri  in  these  parts,  in 
my  opinion.  But  what  else  can  he  do  7  He's  a  broken 
man,  as  a  body  -may  say : — high  rents,  taxes,  murrain 
among  his  cattle,  and  bad  crops  have  well  nigh  mined 
him.  And  Sir  Mark  Morrison's  agent  has  been  hard 
enough  upon  him.  The  baronet  must  have  money  for 
his  London  pleasures,  and  the  tenants  must  groan  for't 
at  home.  But  I  hope  a  new  leaf  will  be  turned  over 
soon.  I  hear  for  certain,  Sir  Mark  is  -coming  back  to 
live." 

"  Coming  back !"  quoth  a  third  speaker,  "  he  arrived 
last  night — in  a  woundy  foine  carriage  wi'  outroiders  in 
liveries.  And  there's  Luke  Hertford,  head  man  wi*  him 
—-a  valley  they  call  him,  I  think — wi'  a  bran-new  livery, 
and  a  real  goold  band  about  liis  hat.  He*s  rubbed  off 
his  Yorkshire  rust,  and  they  tell  me  he  speaks  French 
lingo  most  as  well  as  them  that's  took  the  disorder  the 
natural  way." 

"  More  the  pity,  say  I,"  observed  the  first  speaker ; 
"  when  a  Yorkshire  man  begins  to  learn  French  fisshions, 
he's  fit  company  for  the  — ^.  Heaven  nave  us !  I'd  a 
most  forgot  what  day  it  was." 

"  Look !  look !"  cried  the  tlurd  speaker ;  "  here's  the 
baronight  wi'  his  fbine  blood  horses.  Odd !  I  warrant 
me  they  cost  a  hundred  pound  a  piece — regular  fifteen 
milers,  1*11  be  bound.  Now  hats  off  to  Sir  Mark,  neigh- 
bor*." 

"  Not  mine,"  said  the  first  speaker,  testily ,  "  My  hat 
and  my  head  are  too  good  company  to  part  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  First  let  me  see  how  the  baronet  behaves 
his-self." 

As  they  spoke,  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  four  spirited 
horses,  dashed  up  to  the  porch.  The  high-bred  animals, 
plunging  among  the  crowd,  created  no  little  confusion 
among  the  bystanders,  and  many  a  sunburnt  brow  lowered 
beneath  its  broad  brim,  and  many  an  eye  was  bent  angrily 
upon  the  pampered  lackeys  of  the  baronet.  Feelings, 
which  should  have  slumbered,  upon  this  day  at  least, 
were  aroused  by  the  ostentatious  and  haughty  bearing  of 
the  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  countenance  of 
that  personage  was  cahn  and  unmoved.  He  was  a  thin 
pale  young  man,  with  handsome  but  repulsive  feattures, 
and  dressed  with  extreme  care  and  elegance.  A  cloud 
of  raven  ringlets,  descending  upon  both  Sides  of  his  face, 
gave  an  lur  of  effeminacy  to  his  appearance,  which  was 
perhaps,  redeemed  by  the  decisive  expression  of  his  dark 
luminous  eyes.  A  footman  in  green  and  gold  livery,  a 
stout  fellow  with  an  insolent  air,  that  could  be  exchanged 
for  one  of  servility  upon  occasion,  now  opened  the  door, 
lowered  the  steps,  and  assiated  his  master  to  descend. 
It  was  Luke  Hertford. 

"  Luke,"  said  Sir  Mark  Morrison  as  he  alighted ;  "yon 
may  tell  John  to  drive  the  carriage  home — ^iet  him  be 
sure  to  return  for  roe  in  season.  And — harkee,  Lnke, 
give  me  the  names  of  some  of  these  people  about.  Ha ! 
who  was  that  remaricably  pretty  giri  you  just  nodded  to, 
and  who  returned  your  halfhred  bow  with  to  imperoep* 
tibb  a  courtesy?  I'm  in  love  with  her  alseady." 
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"  That,  Sir  Murk,"  replied  Luke,  **  U  Catharine  Gray. 
She's  called  a  beauty  here.  Pretty  and  poor,  I  assure 
you.  I  once  thoug^ht,  Sir,  before  you  took  me  up  and 
made  a  man  of  me,  of  making  her  an  offer  myself,  but 
she  had  another  suitor." 

"And what  does  she  do?" 

**  Turns  her  hand  to  any  thing,  for  she  has  to  support 
an  aged  and  infirm  mother." 

"  Ah  !  I  must  provide  for  this  poor  unprotected  crea- 
ture," said  the  baronet.  " Really,  I  pity  her.  But  see! 
the  rector  has  gone  in.  One  must  not  forfeit  the  estima- 
tion of  these  rustics.  Leave  me  now,  Luke,  I  would  not 
for  both  our  sakes,  seem  too  familiar.  More  of  this  vil- 
lage belle  anon." 

The  profligate  baronet  followed  the  latest  loiterer  into 
the  churoh.  Luke  Hertford  paused  a  moment,  and  gazed 
earnestly  after  his  retiring  form. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  ''  when  I  would  gladly 
have  gone  in  there,— ^wben  ftither  was  alive,  and  life  was 
opening  upon  me,  and  I  was  first  at  school,  alkl  the  rec- 
tor praised  me,  and  predicted  I  should  be  a  shining  light. 
Then  I  deariy  loved  a  Sunday  morning,  with  the  birds  sing- 
ing, and  the  sun  shining,  and  the  cool  breeze  waving  the 
brave  old  oaks.  But  that's  all  past  and  gone — ^father- 
friends — character.  My  mother's  heart  is  hardened  like 
mine.  No— no— I  couldn't  pray  if  I  wcnild— the  roof 
would  fall  upon  my  head  T' 

And  with  these  gloomy  exclamations,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  turned,  and  hurried  away  finom  the  chureh. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Catharine  Gray,  whose 
name  wo  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  was  seated 
on  the  rudtic  bench  before  the  door  of  the  humble  cot- 
tage, in  which  she  and  her  mother  dwelt.  The  cottage, 
though  poor  and  old,  had  that  ah*  of  extreme  neatness, 
which  characterizes  the  dwellings  of  the  English.  Its 
walls  were  neatly  whitewashed,  and  supported  little  lat- 
ticed frames,  to  which  clung  verdant  honeysuckles  and 
other  aromatic  plants.  A  pretty  flower-garden  of  mode- 
rate extent  lay  in  front,  and  a  huge  plane  tree  spread  its 
guardian  arms  above  the  roof,  to  shade  it  from  the  noon- 
tide snn.  Through  its  branches  and  embowering  foliage, 
the  light  of  a  new  risen  moon  now  found  its  way,  and' 
flecked  with  silver  spots  the  thick  straw  of  the  thatch. 
The  evening  was  warm,  the  air  delicious,  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  among  the  branches,  lent  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  the  holy  stillness  of  the  hoar.  Catharine  felt 
the  influence  of  the  time  and  scene,  and  though  her  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  image  of  her  lover,  on  his  immediate 
departm«  for  a  distant  land,  yet  hope  and  faith  whispered 
their  soft  consolations  in  her  ear.  The  devotional  exer- 
cises of  the  day  had  contributed  to  traaqnilixe  her  heart, 
and  she  now  looked  forward  to  their  farewell  meeting, 
with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.  The  dis- 
tant clock  of  the  old  chureh  tower  proclasmed  the  hour 
of  eight,  and  ere  the  last  sound,  mellowed  by  distance, 
had  died  away  upon  her  ear,  Henry  had  crossed  the  stile 
and  seated  himself  by  her  sidew  She  smiled  faintly  as 
she  placed  her  hand  in  ins ;  he  pressed  it  warmly,  but, 
apparently  overcome  by  hit  emotioiHy  panted  ibr  a  brief 
space,  before  he  vantorcd-to  address  her. 
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"  Catharine,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  voice  which  tren^ 
bled  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  give  it  firmness;  I  have 
been  taking  my  last  look  of  the  old  familiar  places  to 
which  I  must  bid  adieu  for  many  a  long  weary  day,  per* 
haps  for  ever." 

"  For  ever !  Oh !  no !  Hcmy — ^let  us  hope  for  happier 
times." 

"  Ay,  lei  us  hope ;"  replied  the  lover,  **  what  were  life 
without  that  hope  7  But  I  must  also  learn  to  look  upon 
the  darker  side  of  things,  and  school  myself  to  bear  the 
worst  that  can  befall  me,  without  one  rapintng  word. 
There  it  a  Power  above,  and  if  parted  on  this  earth, 
there  is  a  hereafter  for  the  Blessed.  To  that  the  humble 
sinner  may  bend  his  views  without  reproach." 
You  are  sad  to-ni^t,  Henry." 
How  can  I  be  otherwise  7  I  tell  you  that  I  have  beaik 
gazing  at  the  old  loved  spots  that  I  have  known  from 
boyhood.  I  stood  upon  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  village. 
The  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  full  upon  the  old 
chnrehHower  and  its  hoary  spire.  I  glanced  upo«  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Elser,  where  I've  sat  many  a  time,  drop* 
ping  my  line  in  the  dimpling  water  and  enjoying  my  own 
quiet  thoughts.  There  was  the  school-heose,  Catharine, 
to  whi<Ai,  when  you  wore  a  little  fiury  of  six  years,  I 
often  led  you  by  the  hand.  Even  then,  I  tlnnk*  something 
of  a  feeling  warmer  than  friendship  began  to  develope 
itself.  I  gazed  on  the  grove  of  wabrat  trees  where  w« 
used  to  ramble  in  seareh  of  nuts  in  pleasant  weather, 
and  the  green  bank  on  which  we  sat  when  the  spring 
violets  first  began  to  show  themselves.  I  thought  how 
bitter  it  must  be  to  be  banished  from  my  native  land-«-my 
own  merry  England.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  rebel- 
lious  thoughts  rose  in  my  bosom— but  they  passed  away. 
I  s|ood  beside  my  mother's  grave.  I  felt  that  manhood 
and  misfortune  had  not  hardened. my  heart,  for  I  shed 
tears  upon  the  green  turf  that  covers  her  remains.  Catlv^ 
arine,  when  I  am  gone,  visit  that  spot  sometimes,-  for  my 
sake.  I  shall  often  think  of  it— of  the  quiet  sunshine 
that  streams  upon  it  at  morning  and-evening,  and  of  the 
free  air  that  waves  the  trees  of  the  old  grave  yard,  when 
a  foreign  sky  is  overhead,  and  the  waters  of  a  new  world 
are  thimdering  in  my  ear.  I  have  taken  leave  of  my 
mother's  grave  with  many  a  holy  resolution  in  my  hearty 
and  I  have  now  come  to  bid  farewell  to  you." 

**  My  own  true,  kind  hearted  Henry,"  cried  the  young 
girl,  yielding  to  an  uncontrollable  emotion,  "and  musk 
we  indeed  port?" 

"We  must  indeed,"  replied  the  youth,  "in  sober  sad* 
ness.  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  this 
was  all  a  wild  appalling  dream,  and  that  I  should  waken 
at  length  to  laugh  at  my  midnight  terrors,  and  bask  in 
your  smiles  in  a  happy  home  of  my  own.  But  this  can- 
not be ;  we  must  part,  and  since  it  must  be  so,  the  sooner 
the  agony  is  over,  the  better  for  us  both." 

"  And  you  can  fix  upon  the  time  of  your  return  t'* 

"  That  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven— and  to  win  its  &vor 

I  will  strive  with  heart  and  hand.  To-day  we  have  prayed 

together  where  our  fathers  worshipped :  the  next  sabbath, 

'  yomr  devotions  wiU  be  breathed  in  the  same  hallowed 

,  gpot,  but  mine  will  aaoend  from  the  bosom  of  those  mighty 

lwatan,thatHxhokUinjthehoUowofHislMUMl,  Yetlet 
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us  once  more  unite  in  prayer,  and  let  this  hour,  during 
our  separation,  be  consecrated  to  the  same  duty.  I 
will  remember  it  as  I  wander  beside  the  mighty  waters 
of  Ontario,  and  as  we  both  raise  our  eyes  to  the  same 
heaven  and  tlie  same  bright  stars,  we  will  remember 
that  the  same  beneficent  Being  hold*  our  destiny  in  His 

hands." 

And  there,  in  that  sequestered  spot,  the  abode  of 
peace  and  purity,  at  that  solemn  and  silent  hour  of  the 
evening,  did  the  lovers  stand  with  clasped  hands  and 
composed  countenances,  offering  up  to  their  Maker  the 
homage  of  two  pure  and  trusting  hearts.  Their  feelings 
were  elevated,  their  hopes  assured,  and  their  courage 
strengthened  by  their  mutual  devotions ;  and  when  the 
parting  moment  came,  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  than 
either  had  hoped  for,  they  breathed  their  last  adieus. 
Henry  clasped  the  fragile  form  of  his  mistress  to  his 
bosom,  pressed  a  passionate  kias  upon  her  marble  fore- 
head, and  then,  not  daring  to  trust  his  voice  with  another 
word,  sprang  over  the  stile  and  fled  from  the  cottage. 
He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  entered  a  plantation  of 
young  oaks,  and  raised  his  hat  from  his  forehead,  that 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening  might  diy  the  perspira- 
tion that  stood  upon  his  brow.  As  he  walked  mode- 
rately aloi^,  a  figure  appeared  in  the  gbde  before  him, 
upon  which  the  moonlight  streamed  full  and  clear,  There 
was  a  slight  wavering  in  the  gait  of  this  person,  and  his 
bat  was  worn  on  the  side  of  his  head.  As  the  figure 
approached,  the  words  of  a  song  he  was  singing  became 
distinctly  audible. 

"  Lord  Ronald  he  stood  in  the  good  ipreen  wood, 

Sins  hey !  ring  merrily,  oh  I 
And  there  in  the  shsde  of  the  forest  glade, 

He  met  with  a  milk-white  doe.** 

"  Hey !  whoop !"  roared  the  night-walker.  "  Poach- 
ing, and  on  Sunday  too?  Up  you  go  before  Sir  Mark. 
This  is  justice  business,  my  minion  of  the  moon." 

"  Silence,"  said  Henry  sternly :  "  Is  this  a  time,  sir, 
to  be  shouting  your  rude  songs  and  uttering  your  sense- 
less jests  1  Have  you  fidlen  so  low  ?  Where  have  you 
been?" 

The  fellow  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle.  ''  Egad !  you're 
ei^er  Harry  Hertford,  my  plebeian  cousin,  or  the  ghost 
of  a  iHethodist  minister  sent  to  plague  me  for  my  sins. 
Where  have  I  been,  d*ye  ask  T  Why,  in  very  good  com- 
pany, at  the  Three  Tuns,  where  Sir  Bamaby  Guzzle's 
man  and  I  have  been  keeping  it  up  for  an  hotu*  or  two." 

"Shame!  shame!"  cried  Henry;  "I  wished  to  see 
you,  it  is  true,  to  say  a  few  words  at  parting — but  to  meet 
you  in  this  stale,  is  worse  than  parting  from  you  in  silence. 
I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  Reserve  jrour  pity  till  it's  wanted,"  said  the  valet 
bluntly.  "  Which  of  us  needs  it  most  f  Is  it  the  favored 
servant  of  Sir  Mark  Morrison,  a  prince  in  his  pleasures 
and  expenditures,  or  you,  without  a  spare  shilling  in  your 
pocket,  too  poor  for  your  country  to  keep  you,  or  your 
mistress  to  own  you,  and  going  across  the  sea  to  seek 
your  fortune,  like  a  lubberly  charity-boy  fl|)prentioed  to  a 
merchant-captain  7" 

Schooled  as  he  was  in  the  mastery  of  his  fiselings, 
Henry  could  haidly  put  a  curb  upon  his  indignation. 
"  Luke  Hertford,"  he  cried,  "  you  owe  your  impomty  to 


your  condition  and  insignificance.  Neither  can  I  forget 
that  our  mothers  were  nurtured  at  the  same  breast,  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  firiends." 

**  Tut !  boy.  Never  stick  at  that,"  retorted  Luke ;  **  if 
you're  for  having  it  out  on  this  bit  of  moss,  Fm  not  the 
lad  to  baulk  you,  Sunday  though  it  be,  my  sanctified 
prig.  Single-stick  or  mauleys,  iu  the  same  to  Luke 
Hertford,  and  let  each  man's  hand  protect  his  head. 
Hey !  whoop !  yon'U  find  me  a  hard  customer." 

As  Heniy  gazed  upon  the  reckless  and  degraded  being 
before  him,  his  better  feelings  mastered  his  resentment, 
and  almost  shedding  tears  of  anguish  and  regret,  he  ap- 
proached his  unfortunate  cousin.  The  latter,  apprehend- 
ing an  attack,  instantly  threw  himscslf  into  an  attitude  of 
defence,  and  called  out — 

"  Fair  play's  a  jewel !  None  of  your  tricks  upon  travel- 
lers.    Tm  a  downey  one,  I  fancy." 

"Madman!"  ejaculaied  Henty;  "I  mean  you  no 
harm.  I  came  to  offer  you  my  hand  at  parting.  Would 
to  Grod,  I  could  induce  you  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  foasake  your  evil  ways — ^Nay,  give  me  your  hand, 
Luke— -let  us  not  part  in  unkind  nets.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
pity  you." 

Luke  had  received  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  but  on  heai> 
ing  the  word  pU^t  rejected  it  contemptuously. 

"  No  more  of  that,"  he  said ;  **  I'm  not  a  baby  in  lead- 
ing-strings. I  never  take  a  leap  till  I  know  the  mettle  I 
can  reckon  on.  I've  chosen  my  path — ^it  leads  to  gcAd 
and  pleasure.  You  have  taken  yours^— why  should  you 
spoil  my  game?" 

"  Believe  me,  you  have  mistaken  your  course,"  said 
Henry. 

"What!  over-run  my  scent?  Well,  I  can  'try  back' 
you  know— so  no  more  parley-vouzing,  if  you  please." 

"  Luke,"  said  Henry,  kindly ;  "  look  out  through  the 
opening  of  this  wood.  What  object  in  the  village  strikes 
you  first  ?" 

"  The  ale-house,  and  a  roaring  place  it  is." 

"  Is  that  all  7  Do  you  not  mark  the  village  church. 
Forsake  the  other  place  for  that;  it  will  be  better  for  you 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Luke  shook  his  head.  "No— no— it  won't  do.  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  good  will,  but  it  won't  do. 
That  earth*s  stopped.  I  shall  never  run  thither  till  the 
death-halloo  is  ringing  in  my  ears.  We  are  both  poor, 
and  we  must  push  our  fortunes  as  we  may.  The  baronet 
is  a  mine  of  gold,  and  I  will  work  it  while  the  vein  lasts. 
He  has  given  me  a  bit  of  an  education,  and  says  I'm  a 
genius-— that  is  good  for  all  sorts  of  good-for-nothing 
things.  Odd !  he  shall  see  how  I've  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions. There  are  snares  for  men  as  well  as  woodcocks. 
But  here's  my  hand,  man.  Grood  bye,  and  a  good  voy- 
age t'ye." 

"  Luke  shook  hands  with  his  oousin,  passed  the  back 
part  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,-  over  which  he  drew  hu 
hat  with  the  other^  and  plunging  into  the  oopsewood,  dis* 
appeared.  Henry  gazed  after  him  with  a  sigh,  and  thm 
pursued  his  solitary  path. 


An  interval  of  some  months  nmst  now  he  passed 
in  silenoe.    No  striking  event,  linoe  the  departure  ot 
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HenTy  Heitford,  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  customary 
traoquiUity  of  a  rani  Tillage  for  removed  from  the  me- 
tropolis. Sir  Mark  Morrison  had  found  it  prudent  or 
agreeable  to  rpmainthe  whole  winter  at  his  country-seat, 
where  he  contrived  to  make  the  time  pass  in  amusements 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  His  house  was  honored  by  a 
finequent  assemblage  of  the  high  livers  and  choice  spirits 
of  the  neighborhood.  By  these  epithets  were  designated 
a  knot  of  roystering  country  squires,  and  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune  who  Hved  beyond  their  means,  and  who, 
during*  the  season  which  debarred  them  from  their  custo- 
raaxy  field-sports,  gave  dinners  to  each  other,  at  which 
they  discoursed  learnedly  of  hounds  and  horses,  and 
recapitulated  their  perilous  escapes  by  flood  and  field 
during  the  preceding  summer. 

As  for  Catharine  Grey,  she  had  addod  to  her  other  em- 
ployments that  of  village  schoolmistress,  and  swayed 
with  gentlest  hand,  tho  rod  of  office,  having  under  her 
authority  nearly  two  score  of  children,  of  both  sexes.  Her 
days  glided  numotonously  on,  and  though  it  was  remarked 
that  her  step  was  heavier  and  her  cheek  paler  thaabefore 
the  departure  of  her  lover,  no  one  ever  heard  a  sigh  or 
murmur  of  complaint  from  her  meek  lips.  It  was  not 
until  the  fields  had  begun  to  assume  the  garniture  of 
spring,  that  a  letter  from  the  Western  world  arrived.  It 
was  from  her  lover,  and  informed  her  that  he  had  been 
preserved  from  all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  was  prepa- 
ring with  heart  and  hand  to  forward  the  views  of  his  em- 
ployer. He  spoke  with  warmth  and  even  enthusiasm  of 
the  New  World— of  the  gigantic  forest  trees  that  reared 
their  stmimits  almost  to  the  very  clouds— of  the  immense 
inland  oceans ; — but  he  reverted  to  the  scenery  of  his 
native  land  with  fervor  and  delight.  He  sighed  to  behold 
again  the  white  cottages,  the  trim  hedge-rows,  the  grace- 
ful elms,  the  hoary  church-tower  of  his  native  village. 
He  hinted  that  the  time  could  not  be  very  far  distant  when 
he  should  return,  in  prosperous  cirourastances,  to  claim 
the  hand  of  his  affianced  bride.  Such  are  the  dreams  of 
youth !  Happy  is  it  that  we  possess  the  alchemy  of  hope 
^-that  we  can  lose  ourselves  in  airy  foxgetfiilness  of  the 
present  hour;  building  fiintastic  visions  in  the  clouds; 
gilding  the  air-bells  on  the  stream  of  life  with  borrowed 
light.  The  letter  of  her  lover  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
poor  Catharine.  The  color  returned  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  regained  her  former  elasticity  of  step  and  gaiety  of 
manner.  **  Ho  will  soon  return,''  she  whispered  to  her- 
self; and  these  words,  though  often  repeated,  had  the 
magical  effect  of  calming  eveiy  fear. 

The  spring  had  now  insensibly  melted  into  sunmicr. 
Its  early  blossoms  had  given  place  to  tho  firuit,  slowly 
awaiting  the  ripening  suns  of  autumn.  The  husbandmen 
were  glad  to  seek  the  shade  at  noon,  and  the  cattle  lin- 
gered under  the  trees,  browsing  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  drinking  the  clear  streams  of  their  pasturage.  On 
one  of  those  sultry  and  enervating  noons  that  so  frequently 
occur  in  summer.  Sir  Mark  Morrison  was  overtaken  by 
a  thunder  storm,  while  out  shooting  at  a  distance  firom 
tlie  manor-house.  The  storm  had  arisen  suddenly.  A 
few  minutes  before,  the  landscape  had  backed  in  the  rays 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  there  were  but  a  few 
clouds,  whose  edges  were  illuminated  by  the  bright  sun- 


shine, lying  lazily  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  In  an 
instant,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  changed. 
Rude  gusts  of  wind  rustled  through  the  parehed  foliage— 
the  birds  became  alarmed  and  flew  to  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  woods.  The  sun  became  suddenly  overcast,  and 
pile  on  pile  of  angry  leaden-clouds  rolled  up  from  the 
horizon,  soon  covering  the  entire  field  of  heaven.  The 
thunder  growled  and  rattled  among  the  distant  hills 
which  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  revealed,  shrouded 
in  a  soaking  shower.  A  few  big  drops  pattered  on  the 
grass,  and  then  down  came  the  blinding  rain.  Sir  Mark 
sought  shelter  in  the  nearest  cottage,  which  happened  to 
be  that  of  Catharine's  motlier.  She  received  him  with- 
out confusion,  and  saluted  him  respectfully. 

"  Unlucky  weather  for  you,  Sir  Mark." 

"  I  esteem  it  a  fortunate  occurrence,  madam,  that  the 
storm  overtook  me  in  the  vicinity  of  your  residence.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  making  you  a  call  for  several  days." 

^'  Ah  V  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  who  misconstrued  his 
purpose,  and  gave  a  blunt  exprcbsion  to  her  fears ;  "  I 
have  been  afraid  of  it.  I  know  we  have'nt  paid  our  rent, 
for  my  poor  giri  has  been  unable  to  scrape  or  save  it  yet. 
But  believe  me,  sir,  we  will  not  trespass  on  your  patience." 

''  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  rent,  my  good  woman," 
said  the  landlord :  "  tell  your  daughter,  I  say  she  nee4 
never  trouble  her  pretty  head  about  it.  If  you  had  pen 
and  paper,  I  would  give  you  a  receipt  now." 

"  Heaven  bless  you.  Sir  Mark !  How  can  we  ever 
repay  your  goodness  t" 

Tut,  tut,  my  good  woman — ^'tb  the  merest  trifle." 
To  you,  perhaps — for  poor  folks  like  us  will  find  it 
hard  enough  to  repay  such  kindness." 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
repay  me  immediately,  I'm  ftitigued,  and  need  refresh- 
ment. One  cup  of  your  milk  and  a  piece  of  your  cheese 
wouldn't  come  amiss  I  assure  you." 

'*  Ob !  why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before !"  exdaimed 
the  old  lady.  "  You've  been  five  minutes  in  the  house, 
and  I  haven't  asked  you  what  you'd  have!  But  I'm 
really  ashamed  to  offer  you  such  homely  fare." 

**  No  apologies,  I  beg,"  said  the  uii>ane  landloid,  filling 
a  cop  of  milk,  and  drinking  it  with  a  relish.  "  This  is 
more  refreshing  than  the  best  wine  you  could  ofier  me; 
and  hunger  is  a  capital  sauce,  you  know.  I'll  do  justice 
to  your  entertainment,  never  fear.  Really,  I  envy  my 
tenants  the  appetite  they  bring  to  their  meals.  You  don't 
know,  perhaps,  how  oflen  I  sit  down  to  a  sumptaous 
dinner  with  the  greatest  disinclination  to  the  repast." 

**  Woll,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  his  blunt  spoken 
hostess ;  "  what  with  the  drinking  and  the  late  hours  of 
you  London  folks,  I  don't  wonder  that  they  look  so  pale 
and  thin.  Now  you  yourself.  Sir  Mark,  for  all  your  high 
living,  look  dreadful  pooriy,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  baronet,  drily. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Sir  Mark.  Why,  Harry  Hertford, 
(poor  fellow,  he's  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  here) 
was  twice  as  stout  as  you— and  he  had  plagues  enough 
to  worry  all  the  flesh  off  his  bones.  But  his  conscience 
was  clear,  and  that  you  know,  goes  a  great  way,  Sir 
Mark." 

"  The  deuce  take  her!"  thought  the  baronet.    *<  If  I 
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coold  tnut  her  word§,  I  should  be  a  perfect  •carecrow.  I 
don't  start  at  my  shadow,  though,"  be  added,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  his  yery  handsome  face  and  fignie  in  the 
cracked  mantel-glass. 

During  the  time  which  he  consumed  in  his  fnigsl  repast, 
die  storm  rolled  off  as  speedily  as  it  bed  risen,  and  the 
sun,  breaking  from  the  thraldom  of  the  clouds,  poured 
his  full  refulgence  on  the  glittering  leayes  and  showered 
grass  of  the  broad  meadows. 

"There,  dame,"  said  the  baronet,  pushing  his  chair 
from  the  table;  "  you  see  Fve  done  justice  to  your  wel- 
come entertainment.  And  now,  to  recompense  my  hostess 
is  the  next  affair.  1*11  give  you  the  receipt.  Stay— as 
I*m  in  something  of  a  hurry,  let  your  pretty  daughter  call 
up  at  the  manor-house  this  evening,  and  I'll  give  her  a 
scrap  of  paper  that  shall  satisfy  my  agent.  But  perhaps," 
be  added  carelessly,  "it  may  be  too  long  a  walk  for  her." 
"  No  fear  of  that.  Sir  Mark !  She's  used  to  it,  and 
ehe  shall  wait  on  you  this  evening.  Perhaps  I'll  come 
with  her  myself." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  baronet,  as  he  restuned 
his  shooting  equipments ;  "  I  would  not  have  you  for  the 
world.  I'm  sure  the  walk  would  be  too  much  for  you. 
And  now,  with  many  thanks  for  your  hospitality,  I  wish 
you  a  good  morning." 

He  bowed-— the  dame  returned  the  salutation  with  her 
lowest  courtesy,  and  exclaimed^  after  he  had  left  the  cot- 
tage:—  ' 

"  Lord  bless  him !  They  told  me  he  was  proud — but 
now  I  shan't  believe  a  word  of  it.  What  would  my  old 
nan  say,  if  he  was  alive,  and  could  hear  that  Sir  Mark 
Morrison,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  had  come  to  our  poor 
cottage,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  our  old  straw  bottomed 
chairs,  and  eaten  and  drunk  here,  and  said  such  a  worid 
of  fine  things.  They  say  bo's  wicked  and  dissipated,  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  if  he  were  he  wouldn't 
be  so  deadly  kind  to  poor  folks." 

That  afternoon,  when  Catharine  returned  from  school, 
•ho  found  her  mother  full  of  the  praises  of  their  landlord, 
and  learned  with  some  surprise,  that  she  was  to  go  to 
the  manor-house  and  see  him  in  the  evening. 

"  I  shaU  not  wait  tiU  then,"  said  Catharine ;"  "  I  will 
start  immediately.  It  is  two  hours  to  sunset  and  I  can 
get  back  before  dark." 

"  Heaven  bless  your  sweet  face !"  cried  the  old  lady  as 
she  kissed  her  daughter  on  botheheeks,  "  and  now  speed 
you  on  your  errand." 

The  manor-house  was  at  some  distance,  and  the  way 
that  led  to  it  was  devious.  Catharine  walked  briskly  on 
without  pausing  to  listen  to  the  robin's  song  on  the  oak, 
or  to  admire  the  effect  of  the  western  sunshine  streaming 
on  her  favorite  brooks  and  knolls.  She  arrived  at  the 
gateway  that  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  embowered 
avenue  that  led  up  to  the  manor-house.  Two  grim-lions, 
carved  in  stone,  frowned  at  each  other  on  the  gate-post», 
and  a  porter's  lodge  flanked  them  on  each  side.  Catha- 
rine rang  a  bell,  and  a  burly  porter  showed  his  face  at  a 
window,  and,  lounging  on  the  sill,  removed  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  leisurely  emitted  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  then 
asked  "  what  the  ypung  'ooman  wanted." 

"  Is  your  master  at  home?" 


"  Yes,  I  beUeve  he  is." 

"  If  he  has  company,  I  had  better  call  some  other  time." 
"  Noa,  noa,  I  doan't  recommend  that,  young  'ooman. 
He's  as  much  alone  as  he  ever  is.     He'll  see  you !    He 
was  never  denied  to  a  pretty  giri !" 

Catharine  recoiled  at  the  coarse  tone  of  the  menial.  "If 
the  manners  of  the  man,"  she  thought,  "  reflect  those  of 
the  master,  I  shall  dread  to  see  him.  But  Luke's  mother 
is  housekeeper— I  will  ask  her  first.  Perhaps  I  may 
transact  this  business  without  seeing  the  baronet." 

Avoiding  the  front  door  of  the  manor-house,  she  ap- 
proached a  wing  which  she  knew  to  be  inhabited,  by  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  that  curled  upwards  from  the  twisted 
chimneys.  Here  she  knocked,  and  paused  for  a  long  time 
without  receiving  any  answer.  She  heard  indeed  a  con- 
fused wrangUng  of  voices,  and  at  length,  however,  a  rough 
voice  was  heard  rebuking  the  servants  with  many  an  inters 
larded  imprecation,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Luke 
Hertford  stood  before  her.  His  face  was  flushed,  his 
dress  disordered,  and  he  had  evidently  been  imitating  the 
revels  of  his  superiors. 

"  What !  Katy  Grey !"  he  cried.  Walk  in— Don't  stay 
there,  my  sweet  lily  of  the  valley." 

Catharine  hesitated.    "  Is  your  mother  at  home,  Luke  f " 

"  Ay,  sure  enough.     Wliat  of  her  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  ber,  if  you  please." 

"  Well)  well,  time  enough  for  that."  He  handed  her 
in  with  some  precipitation,  shut  the  door  with  his  foot, 
and  ushered  her  into  a  room,  where  two  or  three  men 
servants  were  seated  rotmd  a  table  with  pipes  and  wine. 
They  all  honored  her  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  their  con- 
versation was  suspended  for  a  moment. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Luke,  "  while  I  go  and  tell  the  old 
woman,  you  want  to  see  her."  But  Catharine  declined 
the  invitation,  and  he  left  the  room. 

"  Fine  weather,  Miss  Catharine,"  said  the  coachman. 
She  nodded.  "  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  wine 
with  me  for  old  acquaintance  sake?"  Catharine  was 
silent.  "Well,"  said  the  feUow,  "  then  I'll  drink  your 
share  that's  all."  He  filled  a  glass  to  the  brim.  "  Come, 
boys,"  cried  he  to  his  comrades,  "  here's  the  health  of 
Katy  Grey,  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  village.  You  needn't 
blush,  gal  *,  I've  heard  Sir  Mark  himself  say  as  much,  and 
he's  a  judge,  I  tell  you." 

To  Catharine's  inexpressible  relief,  the  door  now  open- 
ed, and  Luke,  with  some  civility  of  manner,  informed  her 
that  his  mother  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  hall. 

The  door  closed  upon  the  revellers,  and  Catharine  joined 
Mrs.  Hertford.  She  was  primly  attired  in  black,  and 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  her  artificial  curls,  her  daric 
eyes  shone  forth  clear  and  piercing. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  Catharine. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  sec  you  here,"  replied  the  dame  with 
severity.  "  What  do  you  do  here?  Are  you  careless  of 
vour  reputation  ?  Tell  me,  did  you  come  here  of  your  own 
'wiU?" 

"  I  came  hither  at  my  mother's  command,  to  settle  with 
Sir  Marit  for  oiir  rent.  But  I  will  go  this  moment  if  you 
say  so." 

"  That  can  hardly  be,"  replied  the  housekeeper  shaking 
her  head ;  "  Sir  Mark  has  been  informed  of  your  arrival, 
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and-— and— in  thort,  it  would  be  impoMible  for  you'  to 
leave  this  hovue  without  seeixi;  him.  He  hot  ordered 
me  to  bring  you  into  hie  presence.  Go  to  Sir  Mark.  I 
will  be  near  you.*' 

She  led  the  way  into  a  small  sitting  room,  then  empty. 
It  was  richly  draped  and  carpeted.  A  soCa,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  stood  in  a  recess.  The  waUs  were  hung 
with  fine  paintingB,  and  a  guitar  lay  upon  the  table. 
Catharine,  left  alone,  was  examining  one  of  the  pictures, 
when  she  heard  tfaedoor  open.  She  turned,  andSir  Mark 
was  at  her  side.     He  saluted  her  with  xespect. 

"  Miss  Grsy,  you  have  been  put  to  much  trouble  upon 
my  account.    Let  me  pray  you  to  be  seated." 

''  Thank  you,  Sir  Ma^ ;  I  must  make  haste  home,  or 
it  will  be  night-iall  ere  I  reach  it." 

"  No  matter— I  can  send  my  carriage  with  you." 

"Not  lor  the  world,  Sir  Mark.  My  mother  iafionned  me 
of  your  generosity  in  our  behalf.  The  rent  yon  have  for- 
given us,  is  indeed,  a  small  sum,  but  it  will  enable  me  to 
procure  comforts  for  my  mother,  of  which  she  must  oihei^ 
wise  remain  bereft.  On  that  consideration  I  aocept  the 
favor.  But  I  was  not  unprepared  to  make  the  payment 
—nay,  I  had  intended  to  see  you  this  veiy  day  for  that 
purpose." 

"  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  pleasure  you  intended  for 
me.    Once  more,  pray  be  seated." 

**  Your  pardon.  Sir  Maik.  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  the  paper  you  promise  7" 

''There,"  said  the  baronet,  seating  himself  at  a  desk, 
and  writing  as  he  spoke :  "  here  is  the  dischaige  in  foil. 
And  now,  mgr  dear  giri,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  and 
suddenly  seidng  and  kissing  her  hand,  "love  was  the  chief 
business  for  wbicfa  I  summoned  you— upon  my  soul,  I 
love  you  J" 

"  Sir  Mark,"  she  said,  hastily  withdnwing  her  hand, 
"this  language !  You  surprise— you  offend  me.  'Twas 
for  this  that  you  decoyed  me  to  your  house!  I  will 
remain  no  longer." 

Sir  Mark  swore  a  deep  oath*  "Uungretefol  girl! 
Was  it  for  this  I  saved  you  from  distress— for  this  I 
foigave  your  debt  ?" 

**  I  scorn  your  favor,"  replied  Catharine,  vmh  undaant* 
ed  spirit.  **  Think  not  that  I  shall  burthen  my  conscience 
with  your  bounty.  "There,"  she  said,  taking  out  a 
purse,  "  there  is  your  money  to  a  farthing.  And  now. 
Sir  Mark,  fore  well;  weak,  defenceless  as  I  seem,  I  yet 
have  a  protector." 

She  fled  from  the  apartment.  As  Sir  Mark,  flushed 
virith  wine  and  fory,  was  preparing  to  follow  her,  he  was' 
confronted  by  the  housekeeper. 

"  Stand  back,"  she  said.  "  Catharine  has  gone.  Ay, 
well  amy  you  tremble  at  the  sight  of  me.  Remember 
the  heartless  promisefr— the  false  vows  that  deceived — 
betrayed  the  beautiful,  the  lost— ^ne  as  fair  as  Catharine 
^'until  fou  crossed  her  path,  as  good."  Sir  Mark 
frowned  darkly  on  tl|D  intruder,  but  she  continued. 
"  Put  on  your  blackest  looks,  swagger  and  scowl,  for  I 
am— a  woman.     You  are  used  to  intimidating  women." 

The  baronet  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  upon  bis  heel. 

"  You're  a  privileged  scold,"  he  said.    "  It  wns  fool- 
ish to  be  angiy  with  you.** 
22 


At  this  moment  a  fiery  fooe  was  thrust  in  at  the  open 
door.  It  was  the  luminous  countenance  of  Sir  Barnaby 
Guzzle. 

"Found !  found!"  he  whooped  in  the  tones  of  a  foai- 
hunter.  "Egad!  I  thought  I  knew  your  earths.  Come, 
come.  Sir  Mark,  my  dear  boy,  we  just  ordered  up  half  a 
dozen  more— 1793  you  know— -smooth— clear— rich. 
Come  down ;  by  Jove,  you  shall  I" 

"Have  with  you,  then!"  exclaimed  Sir  Maik. 
"Hecate!  farevreU!" 

Catharine  fled  from  the  manor-house'  and  reached 
home  by  the  nearest  path,  where  she  breathlessly  re- 
counted to  her  mother  all  that  had  befollen  her.  The 
good  old  dame  lifted  up  her  hands  in  horror  as  she  lis- 
tened, and  the  blessings  she  had  heaped  upon  the  head 
of  Sir  Mark  Morrison  in  the  morning,  were  speedily 
revoked.  She  now  bewailed  their  unhappy  fate  in  hav^ 
ing  such  a  profligate  man  for  a  landlord,  and  predicted 
his  insult  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long  series  of  injuriea 
which,  would,  perhaps  terminate  in  their  ruin.  For  seve- 
ral weeks,  Catharine  was  persecuted  with  letters  from 
Sir  Mark,  all  of  which  she  returned  unopened,  tiU  at 
length,  Btung  with  her  contempt,  he  swore  to  punish  her 
temerity  and  want  of  taste.  And  he  kept  his  word.  A 
thousand  petty  annoyances  displayed  his  meanness  and 
his  vice.  But  it  was  chiefly  at  pecuniary  embarrassment 
that  his  machinations  aimed.  The  rent  was  alvrays 
demanded  at  the  moment  it  was  due.  Tradesmen  were 
bribed  to  send  in  their  accounts  at  most '  unwelcome 
times,  and  the  unhappy  mother  and  daughter  vrere  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  cup  of  poverty  and  affliction  to  the 
very  dregs.  Thus  months  wore  on,  while  poor  Catha- 
rine bore  the  weight  of  her  misfortunes  uniepiningly. 
The  consolation  of  her  lover's  letters  was  fuially  denied, 
for  these  became  infrequent,  and  at  length,  the  corres- 
pondence, on  his  part,  ceased  without  a  reason.  Many 
were  the  wearing  anxieties  created  by  this  circumstance. 
Could  Henry  have  fallen  a  victim  to  an  unhealtl^  climate 
and  severe  toil  1  Could  he  have  perished  by  the  hand 
of  violence  in  timt  far  land  to  which  he  had  removed,  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes?  Was  he 
prosperaus  and  happy,  and,  at  length  had  grown  callous  to 
their  separation,  and  forgetful  of  his  country,  his  aflec- 
tion,  and  his  vows  ?  The  latter  suggestion  repeatedly 
occurred,  in  spite  of  the  poor  girl's  efforts  to  dismiss 
it.  The  baronet  marked  her  increased  paleness  and 
heavy  step,  with  the  joy  of  a  condemned  spirit.  Mean- 
while, his  very  fomiliars  suflered  from  his  injustiGe  and 
caprice,  and  at  length,  even  Luke  fell  under  his  displea- 
sure. The  fiery  spirit  of  the  oomtpted  villager  refused, 
to  bow  before  his  master — insolent  language  was  fireely 
retorted  on  the  baronet,  and  finally  the  old  housekeeper 
and  her  son  were  driven  from  the  manor-house.  Thay 
lingered  a  few  days  in  the  village,  but  tainly  sought 
assistance  and  countenanoe.  The  ggod  shrank  from 
them  with  aversion,  and  meaner  spirits  clutched  at  the 
opportunity  of  retaliaring  upon  Luke  the  insults  and  con- 
tempt which  he  had  freely  heaped  apon  them,  in  the 
plenitiide  of  his  power  and  favor  with  Sir  Mark.  So 
they  went  forth  upon  their  wanderings,  no  one  knew 
whilhery  and  none  cared*    Sir  Marit,  indeed,  mlaied  for 
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a  »hort  rime,  the  servioes  of  his  unprinciplwi  and  low- 
born servant,  bat  be  soon  consoled  himself  by  taking 
into  favor  a  sharp  pettifogging  attorney,  who  readily 
became  his  tool  in  hopes  of  a  reward.  The  period  at 
length  arrived  for  which  the  baronet  had  long  waited  in 
Cathorine^s  mother  fell  into  a  decline,  and  the 


vain. 


charges  of  her  kmg^ontinued  illness  threw  her  and  her 
dausrhter  irretrievably  into  debt.     They  had  friend*,  it  is ' 
true,  but  they,  too,  were  poor  and  unable  to  afford  assist 
Quarter-day  at  length  arrived,  and  the  rigorous 


ance. 


landlord  pressed  for  the  payment  of  his  dues.  The 
money  could  not  be  obtained,  and  a  legal  process  was 
resorted  to.  Mr.  Dudley,  the  sheriff,  was  empowered 
to  seize  upon  the  effects  of  the  widow,  a  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  their  public  sale,  and  the  unhappy  pair  were 
informed  it  would  be  the  limit  of  their  stay  under  the 
roof  that  had  sheltered  them  for  so  many  years.  Heavily 
did  they  look  forward  ro  that  day,  as  the  crisis  of  their 
fate.  No  arm  was  put  forward  to  sustain  them,  and  it 
seemed,  fur  once,  as  if  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  were 
of  no  avail.  Catharine  nerved  herself  to  meet  the  trial 
with  unflinching  fortitude.  In  the  day  of  misfortune  as 
in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  she  nightly  offered  up  her 
thanks  for  past  blessings,  her  prayer  for  relief,  and  her 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  day  at  length 
arrived.  The  old  lady  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  the  house,  while  a  single  thing  remained  in  it  that 
had  once  been  her  own.  Supported  by  pillows  in 
her  easy-chair,  she  surveyed  with  melancholy  eyes  the 
household  articles,  endeared  to  her  by  association  and 
familiarity.  "  And  every  thing  must  go !"  she  said. 
**  Every  thing  must  go !"  Meanwhile  Catharine  compo- 
sedly busied  herself  in  the  preparations  which  devolved 
upon  her.  She  kindly  answered  the  salutations  of  the 
neighbors  who  crowded  into  the  cottage,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  impertinent  and  unfeeling  remarks  which 
the  evil-disposed  uttered.  The  attor&ey  arrived;  he 
chose  to  officiate  as  auctioneer;  the  sheriff  came,  a 
benevolent  man,  whose  charities  to  the  unfortunate  hod 
so  exhausted  his  slender  resources,  that  he  could  offer  to 
the  sufferers  nothing  more  than  his  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity.  Yet  even  these  fell  like  balsam  upon 
their  wounded  hearts.  Catharine  smiled  her  thanks, 
and  her  mother,  raising  herself  painfully  in  her  chair, 
put  out  her  feeble  hand,  and  seixed  that  of  the  sheriff  i 
with  a  trembling  gxasp. 

"  If  it  was  not  for  my  daughter,"  she  said,  "  I  should 
not  care  what  became  of  me.  I  have  Hved  long  enough 
to  see  all  my  hopes  withered  like  the  blossoms  of  last 
year,  and  I  only  wish  to  die  in  peace." 

Dudley  turned  away  his  face  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sale  arrived,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  and  the  indignation  of  many.  Sir 
Mark  Morrison  himself  appeared.  His  countenance, 
pale  and  haggard,  was  that  of  a  man  just  risen  from  a 
feverish  debauch.  His  eyes  were  sunk  beneath  their 
dark  browe,  bk  teeth  were  firmly  clenched,  and  his  lips 
oompresied.  It  seemed  as  if  he  shrank  before  die 
reproachful  glance  of  Catharine,  and  he  appeared,  for  a 
moment,  eooedenoe-ttricken,  when  the  innJUd  fixed  her 
HKBlancholy  ayea  upon  him.     Striding  up  to  a  table, 


on  which  stood  fome  refreshments,  he  filled  himself  a 
brimming  cup,  carried  it  to  his  lips  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.  He  then  folded 
his  arms,  leaned  back  against  the  table,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Brown,  the  lawyer,  to  commence. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  myrmidon  of  the 
law,  "  the  first  thing  I  have  to  offer  yon,  is  this  old 
easyHsbair— a  very  comfortable  article  for  an  in\-alid. 
Miss  Catharine,  yimr  mother  must  get  up.  What  the 
deuce  made  the  old  lady  plump  herself  into  the  first 
article  upon  my  linf" 

*'  Sir  Mark  Morrison,"  cried  Catharine,  "  you  are  at 
least  a  man*-I  appeal  to  you." 

The  features  of  the  baronet  remained  immoveable. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Catharine,  burstinf^ 
into  tears,  I  will  assist  you."  But  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  with  a  mighty  effort,  the  poor  invalid  stood  erect 
without  assistance. 

"  I  caU  you  all  to  witness,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice,  which  vanished  as  she  went  on, 
"  that  my  last  momenu  have  been  embittered  by  that 
bad  and  cruel  man.  Standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  I  denounce  him!  He  sought  the  ruin  of  mj 
daughter— his  ill-success  has  made  him  a  worse  fiend 
than  he  was  before.  I  and  mine  have  lived  on  has  land 
for  sixty  years.  When  did  vre  ever  foil  to  pay  him 
every  farthing  due,  before  f  Quarter  after  qfuarter,  he  haa 
received  his  rent  in  good  hard  coin,  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  The  money  he  has  wrong  from  toilmg 
tenanu  has  been  squandered  away.  And  what  good  has 
it  done  him,  neighbors?  Look  at  him;  is  he  happy  t 
Would  you  change  places  with  him?  No,  noi  you 
would  not.  Death  has  set  his  seal  upon  him  as  upoo 
me,  and  mark  what  I  predict— a  bloody  death— yet, 
that's  to  be  his  doom !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Sir  Mark.  He  trembled 
BO  violently  that  the  massive  old  piece  of  furniture  on 
which  he  leaned,  shook  beneath  his  weight.  MutMr- 
ing  a  deep  oath,  he  had  recourse  again  to  the  winfr«up. 
It  re-assured  him,  and  again  he  turned  round  to  face  the 
indignant  gaxe  of  the  assembled  villagers,  for  the  power- 
ful language  of  the  sick  woman  and  his  own  brutality, 
had  set  the  popular  tide  against  him. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  old  dame,  "  I've  said  my 
say.  I  felt  a  call  to  speak  my  mind,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  spoken  God's  own  truth.  *  The  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard,  and  whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein.* 
I  feel  faint  and  worn  out.  Kate,  let  me  lean  on  your 
arm,  my  girl,  we  will  go  forth,  God  knows  whither." 

Several  Toices  were  now  heard  offering  a  shelter  to 
the  distressed  pair.  The  old  lady  paused,  and  her  eyes 
were  fllled  with  tears.  "  Thank  you,  neighbors,"  said 
she;  "I'm  almost  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  You've 
made  me  do  what  a  croel  landlord  couldn't."  She  raised 
her  handkerehief  to  her  eyes. 

At  this  moment  there  was  lieard  without  a  tremendous 
shout,  which  was  repeated,  and  rent  the  air,  as  it  ap- 
prtMched  the  cottage.  Sir  Mark  turned  paler  than 
before. 

"  What  can  this  be  f"  he  asked  of  the  lawyer. 

"I  don't  know.    I  don't  like  it  all.    An  unlawful 
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•MembHog  of  riotoot  penons,  I'm  afraid.    Mr.  Dudley, 
have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  act  with  you  f " 

The  theriff  deigned  ao  answer.  A  tumultaoui  noiie 
was  now  heard  without,  and  nearer  at  hand,  and  a  stran- 
ger, (bUowed  by  some  of  the  villagers,  rushed  into  the 
cottage.  He  was  tall  and  swarthy,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  his  dress  all  splashed  with  mud— there  was  but  one 
of  those  assembled  who  recognised  his  features.  Catha- 
rine Orey  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Henry  Hertford. 

''Oh,  ho!"  said  the  baronet  to  Brown,  "the  old  lover 
come  back!  Elgad!  this  revives  — this  pleases  me. 
Here's  a  spectacle  for  the  retunied  mendicant  to  behold. 
Let  the  sale  proceed." 

A  hurried  word  or  two  was  all  that  passed  between 
the  lover  and  his  mistress.  He  disengaged  himself 
from  die  arms  of  the  weeping  girl,  and  stepped  imo  the 
middle  of  the  apaitment. 

"  Mr.  Dudley,"  he  said,  '*  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten Harry  Hertford.  Your  proceedings  are  unnecessary, 
for  I  stand  prepared  to  discharge  to  the  uttermost  iar> 
thing  all  the  debts  widi  which  this  ihmily  may  be  bur> 
thened.    Sir  Mark  Morrison,  a  word  with  you." 

The  baronet  nerved  himself  to  meet  the  indignant  gate 
of  the  yeoman. 

**  Well,  sir,"  he  said, "  baronet  as  you  are,  3fOtt  are  a 
villain." 

**  Actionable,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Ay,  a  villain !  Every  base  artifice  and  contemptible 
machination  of  yours,  have  I  been  informed  of.  I  did 
intend  to  brand  you  with  my  whip,  but  I  should  scorn 
afterwards  to  lay  die  lash  upon  my  horse.  Well  may 
yon  quail  beneath  my  eye,  for  I  am  an  honest  man." 

The  baronet  foamed  with  rage. 

**  Keep  cool,"  said  the  lawyer.  **  Here's  a  fine  chance 
for  a  suit — team,  mag-Khreats  of  violence !" 

"Ay,  keep  cool.  Sir  Mark,"  said  Hertford,  "and 
shelter  yourself  under  the  sooty  wing  of  the  law.  Show 
the  world  that  your  cowardice  is  equal  to  your  villaay. 

"Now,  by  Heaven  I"  roared  the  baronet,  "your  low 
condition  shaU  not  protect  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Sir  Marii." 

"  You  shall  hear  firom  me  soon,  sir,"  cried  the  baronet, 
retreating  towards  the  door. 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Sir  Mark,"  replied  Hertford, 
ceremoniously  bowing  the  swelling  baronet  to  the  door. 
"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  assembled  villagers.  It 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  roof  rang  with 
the  clamor. 

"  My  very  good  friends,"  said  Hertford,  "  you  do  me 
too  much  honor,  and  unless  you  wiiih  to  deafen  me  as 
well  as  turn  my  head,  I  bog  you  will  desist." 

"  And  when  did  you  get  home  ?"  "  And  how  have 
you  prospered  ?"     "  What  have  you  been  doing  7" 

These  and  similar  inquiries  were  showered  upon 
Hertford,  until  he  cried  out,  "  One  at  a  time !  one  at  a 
time !  and  I'll  satisfy  you  all.  I  got  home  yesterday, 
and  I  have  ridden  post  from  London.  My  labors  in  the 
new  world  have  been  crowned  with  success.  I  have 
neither  been  tomahawked,  scalped,  or  eattrn  alive, 
althongh  I  have  slept  on  an  Indian  blanket,  and  fought 


with  an  Indian  warrior.  I  own  a  noble  form  of  three 
hundred  acres,  and  a  log  house  built  by  my  own  hands. 
So  far,  all  was  well,  but  I  wanted  a  wife.  There  were 
plenty  of  pretty  squaws  in  Canada,  but  really,  I  thought 
I  might  look  forther  and  fore  no  worse." 

He  took  the  hand  of  Catharine,  whose  head  drooped 
upon  her  bosom,  while  her  cheeks  were  suifused  with 
blushes.  The  old  dame  had  been  re-instated  in  her  easy- 
chair,  where  she  sat  smiling  on  the  happy  couple  before 
her.  She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  her  thin  lips 
moved  as  if  she  was  giving  utterance  to  a  fervent  prayer. 
An  aged  female  neighbor  remarked  a  strange  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  and  called  the  attention  of  her 
daughter.  Catharine,  pale  and  terrified,  flew  to  her 
mother's  side.  "Mother,  dear  mother,  are  you  more 
unweU?" 

"I  feel  easier  every  moment,"  replied  the  invalid. 
"  But  the  alarm — the  excitement— the  joy  of  this  hour 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  Henry,  my  son,  Catharine, 
my  darling  child,  come  nearer.  Ay,  now  I  see  your 
faces.  Kneel  down,  my  children,  and  join  your  hands 
in  the  presence  of  our  neighbors.  My  blessings  be  upon 
you!'*  She  was  speechless — her  pulse  had  ceased  to 
flutter— she  was  dead. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Grey  was  solemn  and  afieoting. 
She  had  not,  indeed,  been  cut  ofi'in  the  flower  of  youth, 
but  she  had  taken  her  farewell  of  this  world  just  as  iu 
prospects  were  becoming  bright,  dying,  like  the  prophet, 
in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  Her  children  mourned 
for  her  with,  sincere  grief,  and  Henry,  acting  the  part  of  a 
son,  committed  her  body  to  its  final  place  of  rest.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  Hertford  to  return  without 
delay  to  the  land  of  his  adoption ;  so  it  was  resolved  that 
the  marriage  should  at  once  be  solemnized. 

The  sun  was  slowly  declining  to  the  western  horison, 
crimsoning  a  mighty  mass  of  vapor,  and  firinging  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  wood  with  gold,  when  a  stranger  entered  the 
deep  oak  woods  that  skirted  the  village  on  its  western, 
side.  He  carefully  avoided  the  beaten  road  and  most 
frequented  route,  as  if  determined  to  escape  from  obscr- 
vadon,  and  struck  into  the  deepest  and  most  shadowy 
part  of  the  forest.  His  appearance  was  wretched  and 
repulsive.  An  old  straw  hat,  fringed  at  the  edges,  with 
a  battered  crown,  encircled  by  a  wisp  of  black  crape, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  shelter  his  head.  His  foce  was 
pale  and  sharp,  his  beard  and  hair  unshorn,  his  cheeks 
gaunt  and  hollow,  and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
person  suffering  from  want.  His  spare  but  muscular 
form  was  arrayed  in  a  threadbare  shooting-frock,  and  bis 
lower  limbs  were  encased  in  long  leathern  gaiters,  such 
as  are  worn  by  sportsmen  on  the  moorlands.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.  When  he  had 
gained  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods,  he  paused, 
looked  around,  and  said  to  himself— 

"  All  safe  here — and  should  I  be  pursued,  I  know  of  a 
hollow  in  these  dd  rocks,  where,  barring  starvatioD,  I 
might  lie  in  safety  for  years.  They  might  track  me  with 
sleath-hounds,  but  the  dogs  would  lose  the  scent."  He 
sat  down  on  a  bank.  "  Well,  well,"  he  mattered,  "  the 
foK  is  run  to  earth  agidn.    Not  that  but  I'yb  seea  harder 
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times,  mod  been  u  sorely  beset,  but  it's  one  thing  to  meet 
danger  with  staunch  comrades  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  with  meat  and  drink  to  raise  your  courage,  and 
another  to  face  it,  alone  and  friendless,  hungry  and  thirs* 
ty.  Hunger  and  thirst!  They  can't  be  endured  much 
longer.  Tliey've  an  excellent  larder  at  the  manor-house. 
Could  I  only  see  Sir  Mark,  I'd  wring  protection  from  him 
by  the  memory  of  our  mutual  misdeeds.  Ha!  I  hear  a 
horse's  hoofs.  The  sun  has  sunk,  the  moon  is  struggling 
through  the  mists — ^he  may  have  gold." 

As  the  sound  of  hoofs  approached  leisurely,  the  thief  or 
vagabond,  whichever  he  might  be,  grasped  his  cudgel,  and 
stole  forward  to  a  precipitous  bonk,  which  commanded 
the  bridle-path,  along  which  the  traveller  was  advancing. 
At  a  distance  he  perceived  a  man,  mounted  on  a  snow- 
white  horse. 

"I  should  know  the  rider,"  muttered  the  ruffian. 
**  I'm  sure  of  the  mare.  Ay,  ay,  it's  Jezebel,  sure 
enough.  I  should  know  her  gait  among  a  thousand. 
The  rider  is  no  other  than  Sir  Mark  Morrison.  His  evil 
genius  has  sent  him  to  this  spot." 

The  horse  steadily  approached.  As  he  came  near 
the  spot  where  the  bank  began  to  rise,  the  ruffian  detach- 
ed the  huge  withered  oak,  and  flung  it  in  the  bridle- 
path. The  started  beast  reared  up,  and  flung  her  rider, 
then  dashed  onward,  snorting  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
The  baronet,  unhurt,  muttered  a  deep  curse  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  author  of  the 
accident.  The  light  of  the  rising  moon,  struggling 
through  the  foliage,  half  revealed  his  repulsive  features 
and  his  torn  habiliments. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want t"  inquired  the 
fearful  baronet. 

The  stranger  gave  vent  to  a  harsh,  discordant  laugh. 
**  Dress  does,  indeed,  make  a  difference,"  he  said.  "  One 
would  hardly  have  thought  a  few  rags  could  liave  made 
such  an  alteration.  And  then  not  to  know  my  face — 
though,  to  be  sure,  you  couldn't  see  it  very  plainly,  and 
if  you  did,  hunger  and  care  have  sharpened  the  features. 
Oh!  Fm  an  old  acquaintance,  I  tell  you.  So  much  for 
your  first  query.  Then  as  to  the  second— what  do  I 
want  T  Every  thing.  Shelter,  clothes,  food — a  bed,  and 
brandy!" 

"  A  strange  suspicion  crosses  me,"  muttered  the  baro- 
net.    "  Can  you  be — ^" 

"  Luke  Hertford,  at  your  service,  baronet.  How  are 
you  T  And  how  have  you  been  since  we  parted  compa^ 
nv  T  You  know  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  lefl  you.  Ha! 
ha!" 

Sir  Mark  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  The  ferocious 
character  of  Luke— the  mutual  relation  in  which  they 
stood— the  place,  the  hour,  combined  to  inspire  him  with 
terror.  There  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  adopt- 
that  of  conciliation. 

"  Luke,  my  good  fnend,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Luke,  with  another  brutal 
laugh.  "  I  am  as  welconw  to  you  as  death  to  a  bride- 
groom, or  the  murrain  to  a  grazier.  Come,"  he  contin- 
ued, laying  his  hand  familiariy  upon  the  baronet's  shoul- 
der, "  sit  down  upoo  dns  bank,  and  we'll  have  a  chat 
•bout  old  times." 

"  This  is  aa  idle  hacj,  Luke,''  tvpUed  tha  baronet, 


shuddering,  but  yet  obeying  the  whim  of  his  snapicionB 
companion. 

"No,  no,  you'll  see  the  advantage  of  it  presently.  Sir 
Mark,  I  was  happy  once,  and  indifferent  honest,  as  the 
player  says.  And  so  was  mother,  too.  Poor  old  soul  f 
She's  dead  and  gone.  Perhaps  yon  didn't  know  that. 
Sir  Mark.  Yes,  mother's  dead!  But  to  go  farther 
l^ck.  You  know  I  was  not  an  only  child ;  yon  know  I 
had  a  sister.  Why  do  you  startf  You  know  she  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  until  you  came 
across  her  path.  Sir  Mark*  What  became  of  her,  you 
and  I  know.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  all 
because  of  you !"  He  spoke  this  with  violence,  fixing 
a  fierce  eye  upon  the  baronet,  who  drew  his  breath  in 
gasps.  "  But  what  of  that  ?"  Luke  added,  in  a  calmer 
tone,  "  yon  made  reparation-<4ia !  ha  l  Yon  took  u^^ 
mother  and  I,  into  your  service.  You  made  us  your 
bond-slaves.  Corrupted  by  you,  I  was  always  at  your 
beck  and  call.  Was  there  a  young  heir  to  be  bubbled, 
Luke  must  play  the  sharper— a  young  maid  to  be 
entrapped,  Luke  must  incur  the  odium.  All  that  was 
well.  You  paid  us  for  our  brokep  hearts  and  our  seared 
consciences,  and  we  never  upbraided  you.  But  at  leogth, 
sated  vrith  pleasure,  you  grew  capricious  and  tyranni- 
cal. You  turned  us  out  to  starve— yes,  starve !  Mother 
died  of  want— ft  beggar  in  the  streeu.  Yes,"  he  cried, 
grinding  his  teeth,  *'  she  died  of  starvation^  while  you 
were  sitting  down  to  twenty  dishes.  I  went  for  a  soldier. 
I  stole  from  my  captain.  It  was  a  paltry  theft,  but  it 
was  enough  to  ruin  me.  I  was  lashed  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment.  I,  bom  for  nobler  things,  suffered  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  your  brutality.  I  deserted 
and  fled,  and  I  have  begged,  worked,  and  pilfered  my 
way  back  to  my  native  village.  Last  night  I  visited  my 
sister's  grave ;  and  what  do  you  think  happened  there  t 
You'll  never  guess.  My  old  mother  appeared  to  me.  I 
saw  her  just  as  plain  as  I  see  you.  Sir  Mark.  She  was 
pale  as  death,  and  had  her  gravenslothes  on.  She  spoke 
to  me  and  made  me  take  an  oath." 

"What  oath?" 

"  To  deal  vengeance  on  her  murderer .'" 

Sir  Mark  fairly  screamed  with  terror.  His  shrieks 
were  unavailing.  Luke  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  earth.  The  dymg  wretch  struggled 
convulsively,  and  sought  to  throw  off  the  knee  which  the 
murderer  had  planted  on  his  breast.  At  this  moment  a 
confused  noise  was  heard  approaching.  Men  on  foot 
with  lanthoms,  and  mounted  servanU  hastened  to  the 
spot.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the  return  to  the 
manor-house  of  the  riderless  horse,  and  had  set  forth  in 
haste  to  seek  the  baronet.  The  sounds  struck  upon  the 
fluttraing  senses  of  the  dying  man ;  he  made  a  final  effort 
for  liberation,  but  the  gripe  of  Luke  was  unrelaxing. 
The  crowd  rushed  upon  the  ruffian,  but  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  vest,  and  they  recoiled.  He  then  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  bosom  and  the  pulse  of  his  enemy.  Satis- 
fied that  both  had  ceased  to  dirob,  he  rose  deliberately 
firom  the  ground,  dischai^ged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and 
surrendered  himself  at  once.  **  I  have  killed  him," 
said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "but  he  deserved  his 
ftte." 
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ThiM  periled  the  profligate  Loid  of  the  Mmof  by 
die  hand  of  TioUmoe.  From  his  dreadful  fate  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  hapjrier  desdny  of  Henry  and  Catharine. 
They  aie  at  length  hiH>py-  They  have  teken  leave  of 
■oenes  endeared  by  early  recollections,  but  deprived  of 
their  attraction  by  recent  oocunences,  and  beneath  the 
bhier  skies  of  our  own  happy  America,  surroondod  by  a 
charming  fiimUy,  they  never  cast  a  "  longing,  lingering 
look"  to  »*merrie  iingJand." 


Original. 
LINES   WRITTEN    AT    SEA 

BT   PARK  BBMJAMIV. 

Thi  sails  are  set — the  breese  is  iiiir— 

Before  us  smiles  the  sea ; 
Lo,  how  yon  halcyon  skims  the  air ! 

As  rapid  and  as  free, 
Our  vessel  bends  her  easy  flight ; 
While  o'er  the  waves  we  waft  good  night- 

Our  native  land,  to  thee ! 

Ah .'  mingles  there  no  fond  regret, 

With  this  low-breathed  farewell— 
Were  not  our  eyes  with  tearnirops  wet. 

When  last  they  sadly  fell 
Upon  thy  features,  mother  earth- 
On  scenes  familiar  from  our  birth, 
On  mountain,  wood  and  dell  7 

Beat  there  no  hearu  in  this  dear  cHme, 

Whose  feelings  are  our  own, 
That  we  shall  meet,  unchanged  by  time, 

When  days  and  yean  have  flown, 
And  homeward  o'er  the  flashing  deep, 
Our  gallant  ship  again  shall  sweep 

Like  yon  swift  bird,  alone ! 

Oh,  stay  thy  wing,  thou  speeding  bird. 

And  to  our  native  shore 
Bear  on  thy  flight  the  simple  word, 

*  Farewell!'  when  day  b  o'er — 
When  day  is  o*er,  and  near  thy  nest. 
Upon  some  crag's  wind-sheltered  breast. 

Thy  drcling  pinions  soar. 

Yet  there  is  music  in  the  waves, 

Though  sad  our  parting  be ; 
And  joy,  deep  joy,  to  him  who  braves 

The  dangers  of  the  sea. 
Oh,  who  would  Hve  in  peace  at  home, 
When  on  the  waters  he  might  roam. 

As  gloriously  as  we? 

Then  let  us  dash  aveay  the  tear 

That  trembles  in  our  eye ; 
There  should  be  noi^t  but  happy  cheer. 

Between  the  sea  and  sky. 
The  sails  are  set— the  breeze  is  fidi^- 
And  tike  yon  bird  along  the  air, 

Still  shall  our  vessel  flyl 


Original. 

BIRTH   OF   THE   CALLA.* 

BT  MBS.   SSBA  SMITH. 

OiVK  sunny  day  when  things  were  young, 
And  the  earth  was  bright  and  new. 

The  Angel  of  Flowers  sought  a  shade, 
Where  her  choicest  favorites  grew. 

She  smiled  as  they  swung  in  the  pleasant  air, 

And  cherish'd  them  all  with  an  equal  care. 

For  all  were  fair,  from  the  blushing  rose 

To  the  dahlia's  ngaX  pride — 
From  the  graceful  bell  with  ite  axure  hue. 

To  the  lily  by  its  side. 
The  violeu  pesed  from  their  grassy  nook, 
Tocatch  the  smile  of  the  Angel's  look. 

The  woodbine  twined  its  festoons  round. 

The  tall  palm  bowed  iu  head. 
The  daisy  lifted  its  dewy  eyes. 

And  each  its  fragrance  shed. 
No  jealous  pride,  no  envious  glow, 
The  grass  of  the  fie.d,  and  Ae  flowrets  knOw. 

The  Angel  looked  on  the  toilless  throng 
Where  a  thousand  hues  combine, 

And  a  thousand  forms  of  radiant  grace, 
In  their  ranks  of  beauty  shine— 

And  bright  grew  the  Angel's  smile  and  look, 

And  her  rainbow  wi^gs  with  delight  she  shooki 

There's  a  ray  of  light— and  at  once  she  knew 

That  her  sister,  Truthi  was  nigh; 
And  she  of  the  spotless  robe  approach'd 
With  a  calm  and  heavenward  eye. 
She  bore  in  her  hand  that  deathless  scroll. 
Which  she  ever  presents  to  the  human  soul. 

And  long  they  stayed  in  converse  sweet. 

While  Truth,  in  playful  mood. 
Oft  rolled  the  scroll  in  various  shapes, 

In  the  bower  where  th^  stood. 
The  Angel  saw,  and  thought  the  while. 
And  her  fieatoree  grew  to  a  radiant  smile. 

She  touched  the  earth,  and  upward  sprung, 

A  form  of  matchless  grace ; 
In  alabaster  glow'd  the  scroll, 

Unstain'd  by  a  single  trace. 
And  leaves  like  the  arrows  of  truth  were  seen 
To  start  from  the  earth,  of  the  deepest  green. 

As  iu  graces  slowly  unfurled  to  view, 

The  Sisters  smiled  to  see, 
And  call'd  it  the  fairest  thing  that  deck'd 

The  vale  or  the  sunny  lea. 
And  thus,  the  latest  and  brightest  birth, 
The  Calla  sprang  to  the  joyous  earth. 
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virtue.  To  draw  him  by  "cords  of  love"  and  unweaxy- 
ing  patience,  from  the  world  which  entices  him,  and  the 
nature  that  betrays  him — to  lead  him  to  the  Scriptures 
which  can  alone  instruct  him ;  and  to  prove  to  him,  by  your 
own  example,  their  sovereign  efficacy,  is  the  great—- the 
"blessed  task  set  before  you."  Accept  from  one  about 
to  leave  you,  her  best  advice,  her  most  anient  wishes  for 
your  success ;— to  the  sincere,  the  attached,  the  humble 
and  the  resolute,  in  this  truly  excellent  crusade  against  a 
world  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  voluptuousness,  she  says 
"  God  speed  ye," — "  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 
London^  England,  1839. 


Oriffinsl. 
TO   A   FRIEND. 

BT  FRANCES  8.   OSOOOD. 

Oh,  no !  never  deem  her  less  worthy  of  love, 
That  once  she  has  trusted  and  trusted  in  vain! 

Could  you  turn  from  the  timid  and  innocent  dove, 
If  it  flew  to  your  breast  from  a  savage's  chain  7 

She  too  is  a  dove,  in  her  guileless  affection, 
A  child  in  confiding  and  worshipping  truth; 

Half  broken  in  heart,  she  has  flown  for  protection, 
To  you, — ^will  you  chill  the  sweet  promise  pf  youth? 

To  a  being  so  fragile,  affection  is  life ! 

A  rosebud,  unblessed  by  a  smile  from  above, 
When  with  bloom  and  with  fragrance,  its  bosom  is  rife — 

A  bee  without  sweets— she  must  perish  or  love ! 

You  have  heard  of  those  magical  circles  of  flowers, 
Which  in  places  laid  waste  by  the  lightning,  are  found ; 

Where  they  say  that  the  fairies  have  charmed  the  night 
hours 
With  their  luminous  footsteps,  enriching  the  ground. 

Believe  me— the  passion  she  cherished  of  yore, 

That  brought  like  the  storm-flash,  at  once,  6n  its  wing, 

Destruction  and  splendor,  like  that  hurried  o*er, 
And  left  in  its  track  but  the  wild  fairy-ring, 

All  rife  with  fair  blossoms  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

And  hope,  that  spring  forth  from  the  desolate  gloom. 

And  whose  breath  in  rich  incense  is  softly  up-stealing, 
To  brighten  your  pathway  with  beauty  and  bloom ! 


Bkautt  has  so  many  charms,  one  knows  not  how  to 
speak  against  it ;  and  when  it  happens  that  a  graceful 
figure  is  the  habitation  of  a  virtuous  soul,  when  the  beauty 
of  the  face  speaks  out  the  modesty  and  humility  of  the 
mind,  and  the  justness  of  the  proportion  raises  our 
thoughts  up  to  the  heart  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor, something  may  be  allowed  it  and  something  to  the 
embellishment  which  sets  it  off;  and  yet,  when  the  whole 
apology  is  read,  it  will  be  found  at  last,  that  beauty,  like 
truth,  never  is  so  glorious  as  when  it  goes  the  plainest, — 
Sternest  Sermons* 


Orifflaal. 
THE   FIRST   AND   SECOND  WIFE; 

OR,  THE  coif FKS8 IONS  OF  A  OISCORTBVTKll  HAH. 
BT  MRS.  EMMA  C.   EMBURY. 

PART  I. 

"  Few—none  find  what  they  love  or  eonld  have  lovad. 

Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  itroog 

Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 

Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  loOf, 

Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong.**— CRiLns  HAaoLn. 

I  BELONG  to  that  unfortunate  race  of  mortals,  who,' 
not  satisfied  with  the  evils  which  most  naturally  &11  to 
their  lot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  seek  out  new 
sources  of  discomfort,  and,  as  it  were,  manufibcture  dis- 
appointments for  themselves.  In  other  words,  I  am  the 
victim  of  discontent.  There  are  some  temperamentB 
which  seem  fitted  only  for  unhappiness,  and  from  the 
fairest  flowers  of  earth,  derive  a  poison  with  which  to 
feed  their  morbid  fancy;  such  was  mine.  Heir  to  a 
princely  fortune,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind  capable  of 
availing  itself  of  ail  the  advantages  which  education  could 
afford,  and  distinguished  by  extreme  personal  beaoQ^— 
I  may  say  this  without  vanity  nov-^M  wouU  seem  as  if 
all  the  materials  of  happiness  were  within  my  reach; 
but  there  was  wormwood  enough  in  my  own  ^lirit,  to 
embitter  all  these  springs  of  enjoyment.  My  unhappy 
temper  showed  itself  very  early.  Even  from  my  boy- 
hood, I  can  recollect  how  invariably  I  loathed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  own  desires.  The  costly  and  long-wished 
for  toy,  the  rare  book,  the  favorite  pony,  all  were  alike 
objects  of  disgust  when  once  in  my  possession.  Such  a  dis- 
position can  rarely  be  amended,  and  yet  I  think  mine 
might  have  been  controlled,  had  my  kind  parents  been 
able  to  discover  the  defect  in  my  character;  but,  blinded 
by  their  affection,  they  fostered  by  indulgence,  the  temper 
which  should  have  been  subdued  by  discipline. 

As  I  grew  to  man's  estate,  this  unhappy  trait  in  my 
character  became  still  more  painfully  predominant.  The 
pleasures  from  which  I  turned  in  disgust,  seemed  to  me 
invaluable  when  I  witnessed  their  enjoyment  by  another, 
and,  as  I  was  compelled  to  observe  some  consistency  in 
my  dealings  with  men,  I  suffered  more  than  could  be 
imagined  by  one  who  bas  never  known  the  miseries  of 
discontent.  Conscious  of  my  personal  attractions,  and, 
priding  myself  upon  the  polished  elegance  of  my  man- 
ners, I  eagerly  sought  the  society  of  women.  But  here 
my  familiar  demon  haunted  me.  Women  who,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  to  me  objects  of  idolatry,  lost  all  their 
attractions  as  soon  as  my  vanity  lod  me  to  believe  that  I 
was  not  an  object  indifferent  to  them,  and  thus,  while 
abhorring  the  assassin-like  spirit  of  the  male-coquette,  I 
was  in  truth  acting  the  same  part.  But  my  day  of  pun- 
ishment airivcd. 

My  early  years  were  wasted  in  pursuits  which  wearied 
me,  because  generally  succcssfid ;  and,  though  my  heart 
longed  for  an  object  on  which  to  bestow  its  affections,  I 
was  rapidly  approaching  my  twentieth  year  without 
having  met  with  a  woman  whom  I  could  love,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  Ellen  Trevor  and  her  cousin, 
Maria  Leslie.     Entirely  unlike  in  person,  j^hey  were  still 
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more  so  in  mind.  Ellen  was  extremely  bewitifiil.  A 
ibran  of  almost  hiry  mould,  so  small  and  so  perfectly 
symmetrical,  a  complexion  of  dazsling  whiteness,  eyes 
blue  as  the  summer  heaven,  and  a  profusion  of  golden 
ringlets,  which  all  her  care  failed  to  confine  in  the  stiff 
cof^sre  of  &shion,  combined  to  form  a  picture  of  exqin* 
site  loveliness.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  calling  Maria 
Leslie  a  beanty,  and  yet  there  was  a  queenly  gi«ce  in  her 
stately  figure,  a  flashing  light  in  her  splendid  dark  eyes, 
and  an  elocjuent  glow  on  her  smooth  cheek,  which  often 
threw  into  the  shade  the  less  expressive  countenance  of 
her  fair  cousin.  These  ladies  soon  became  the  objects 
of  my  exclusive  attentions,  and  I  found  them  decidedly 
superior  to  any  women  I  bad  yet  met  with.  Maria  pos- 
sessed that  imaginative  temperament  which  ever  belongs 
to  geosos,  and  which  enables  it  to  transmute  the  dross  of 
this  worid  into  the  fine  gold  that  alone  can  satisfy  its 
desires ;  while  Ellen,  with  a  moderate  share  of  talent, 
oombined  such  exquisite  tact  and  nico  discernment  of 
character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deterinine,  with 
accuracy,  what  proportaim  of  intellect  had  really  fallen  to 
her  share. 

For  some  time,  my  admiration  was  very  equally  divi- 
ded, but  my  choice  was  at  length  decided  in  a  most 
characteristic  manner.  I  was  one  day  sitting  akme 
with  Ellen,  and  giving  utterance  to  those  tender  nothings, 
-which  derive  such  fatal  meaning  from  the  look  and  tone 
that  accompany  them,  when  she  interrupted  me  with  a 
very  grave  air,  by  asking  me  if  I  was  aware  that  she  was 
an  a£5attced  bride.  On  my  expressing  surprise,  she  told 
me  that  firom  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  one  who  had  been  the  playmate  of  her  infiuicy,  and 
that  her  marriage  was  only  delayed  until  his  return 
from  France,  whither  he  had- gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  '*  I  teD  yon  this,*'  said  she,  '*  because  I  would 
not  ^pear  to  play  the  coquette.  I  like  your  society, 
and  wish  to  number  you  among  my  friends,  but  it  is 
necessary,  for  tbe  sake  of  both,  that  you  should  cleariy 
understand  bow  iraposstt>le  it  is  that  we  should  ever  be 
more  than  friends."  There  was  a  fearless  frankness  in 
this  disclosure  so  unlike  the  usual  conduct  of  women, 
that  my  admiration  was  increased  tenfold,  and  when  I 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  girl  who  so  carelessly  rejected 
■ly  aflectioD,  even  before  she  knew  whether  it  would  be 
pcofoed,  I  felt  a  pang  such  as  I  had  never  befiwe  known. 

Her  caution  produced  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  she  had  intended.  I  never  looked  upon  her 
sweet  face  without  recollecting  the  tie  that  bound  her  to 
another,  and  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  firm  was  my  conviction  that  Ellen  Trevor,  the  only 
unattainable  object  which  had  ever  excited  my  wishes, 
was  the  only  being  who  could  make  me  happy.  But 
vain  wetm  all  my  attempts  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
woman's  affisction.  She  received  all  my  attentions  as 
evidences  of  friendship,  and,  satisfied  with  baring 
revealed  to  me  the  truth,  she  never  suspected  that  she 
had  only  urged  me  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  my  selfish 
vrilL  How  bitterly  did  she  weep  over  her  error,  when, 
at  length,  with  all  the  fervor  of  passion,  I  poured  out 
my  heart  before  her,  and  prayed  her  to  forsake  the  lover 
•f  her  youth,  to  beoome  the  worshipped  idol  of  my  spirit. 
23 


There  was  flashing  scorn  in  her  eye,  when  I  urged  her 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  absent ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  woman  overcome  her,  and  slie  psur> 
doned  the  tempter  for  the  sake  of  the  love  which  couih 
selled  the  guilt.  But  her  constancy  was  proof  against 
my  attacks.  "We  must  part,"  said  she;  "in  a  very 
few  weeks  I  expect  to  greet  the  return  of  him  whom  I 
already  consuier  my  husband,  and  when  you  see  ma 
again,  it  will  be  as  the  wife  of  another.  You  will  soon 
foi^t  that  you  ever  looked  on  me  with  other  eyes  than 
those  of  friendship."  She  kept  her  word ;  the  next  day 
she  lefl  the  city,  and  though  Maria  stiU  remained,  yet  the 
name  of  Ellen  was  rarely  mentioned  between  us. 

Tormented  as  I  was  by  my  unquiet  spirit,  I  found  ray 
only  solaco  in  the  society  of  Maria  Leslie.  Her  versa- 
tile genius  gave  to  her  conversation  the  charm  of  endless 
variety,  and  I  sometimes  wondered  at  myself  for  prefei^ 
ring  the  tamer  beauties  of  her  cousin.  Yet  I  certainly 
did  prefer  them,  and  even  while  I  vras  enjoying  the 
pleasure  which  Maria's  society  afffM^ded  me,  I  pined 
with  secret,  but  burning  discontent  over  the  reflection, 
that  EUen  «ras  lost  to  me  for  ever.  A  few  weeks  aftei^ 
wards,  Maria  was  summoned  to  officiate  as  bridesmaid 
to  her  cousin.  She  showed  me  EUen's  letter ;  it  was 
full  o(  cheerfiil,  yet  tender  feeliug,  and  concluded  with 
expressing  their  intention  of  visiting  France  immediately 
after  the  marriage.  "  You  must  accompany  us,  Maria," 
she  addodt  "  and  we  will  try  to  find  some  foreign  prince 
who  wUl  lay  his  riches  and  honors  at  the  feet  of  my 
queenly  cdusin." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  obey  your  cousin's  last  requisitioD, 
Miss  Leslie  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  I  shall,"  vras  her  quiet  reply,  and  she  bade 
me  farewell  for  an  indefinite  period,  vrithoot  evindng  the 
slightest  emotion. 

The  more  I  reflected  upon  her  calm,  sdf-possessed 
manner,  the  greater  was  my  dupleasure ;  yet  what  right 
had  I  to  expect  that  she  should  be  moved  at  parting 
with  one  who  had  never  appeared  to  seek  her  affectioa. 
She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days,  when  the  loss  of  her 
society  became  to  me  insupportable.  A  week  after  the 
tidings  of  Ellen's  marriage  reached  me,  I  wrote  to  Maria, 
and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  passion,  besought  her  to 
return,  assuring  her  that  my  hand  and  fortune  awaited 
her  acceptance.  During  the  time  that  dapsed  before  I 
received  an  answer  to  my  letter,  I  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  The  uncertainty  of  her  decirion, 
the.hopes  and  fean  dm*  agitated  me,  contributed  to  keep 

afive  my  desires,  and  it  vras  with  trembling  eageness 
that!  broke  the  seal  of  the  anxiously-eacpected  letter.  It 
simply  informed  me  that  in  a  fisw  days  the  writer  would  be 
in  town,  and,  as  her  answer  to  my  flattering  proposal 
wodd  require  some  explanatkmk  she  would  defer  it  until 
we  met.  This  pxotncted  delay  added  fresh  ardor  to 
my  wishes,  and  when,  two  days  after,  I  had  a  private 
interview  with  Maiia,  my  feelings  were  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  most  imaginative  woman  could  desire.  But  Maria's 
answer  was  far  finom  being  satisfactory.  She  told  ma 
that  highly  as  she  estimated  what  she  called  my  noble 
qualities,  there  was  yet  one  weakness  in.  my  rharartw 
whksk  awakened  tosr  distrusu    "  You  ore  »i»table,"  said 
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she;  "like  a  child  with  a  toy,  you  weary  of  every  thing 
you  poeuBS,  and  much  as  your  happiness  seems  to  depend 
upon  me  now,  you  would  probably  repent  your  rash  offer 
were  I  to  accept  it."  In  vain  I  argued  and  entreated ; 
she  continued  firm  in  her  refusal,  until,  overcome  by  ray 
protestations,  and,  as  I  afberwards  learned,  her  own 
secret  attachment,  she  consented  to  become  my  wife. 
But  she  made  one  condition.  "  I  will  relinquish  my 
intended  journey  to  France,"  said  she ;  "  we  wiU  meet 
in  society  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  but  you  shall  still  con- 
sider yourself  unengaged  untU  the  expiration  of  a  year; 
if  you  then  continue  to  regard  me  as  you  now  do,  I  will 
be  your  wife.  But  remember,  we  are  not  to  meet  as 
lovers,  for  that  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  ordeal  to 
which  I  wish  to  aubject  you." 

Finding  her  inexorable,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  required  probation,  but  had  she  read  my  character 
aright,  she  never  would  have  subjected  me  to  such  a 
test.  Had  she  plighted  |}er  faith  to  me,  and  then  defer- 
red the  period  of  our  union,  the  certainty  of  possessing 
her  affections  would  probably  have  checked  the  ardor  of 
my  pursuit ;  but  as  we  were  now  situated,  I  was  kept 
in  a  perfect  state  of  anxiety  lest  some  more  fortunate 
rival  should  win  her  from  me.  Yet,  with  aU  my  eager- 
ness, I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  own  feelings.  My 
ideas  of  genuine  love  were  of  a  very  exalted  nature,  and 
I  was  conscious  that  Maria  had  not  awakened  in  my 
heart,  the  intense  and  passionate  devotion  which  I  deemed 
an  essential  quality  of  true  affection.  I  did  not  consider 
how  foolishly  I  had  trifled  away  my  early  feelings,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  now  to  love  with  the  ardor 
of  boyhood.  If  a  man  could  hoard  up  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  nature— if  he  could  shut  up  within  his  own  heart 
all  those  restless  affections  which  are  so  ready  to  bestow 
themselves  on  the  nearest  object,  until  experience  in  the 
worid  had  given  strengtli  to  his  character,  then  his  love 
would  indeed  be  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  But,  alas .' 
''  our  young  affections  run  to  waste  or,  water  but  the 
desert,"  and  yet,  with  the  scanty  stream  that  remains 
from  that  once  abundant  fountain,  we  foolishly  expect  to 
diffuse  freshness  and  beauty  over  the  barren  sands  of  the 
desert  which  stretches  before  us  in  after  life. 

My  year  of  probation  at  length  was  at  an  end,  and 
then  Maria  confessed  to  me  her  long-hidden  attachment, 
assuring  me  thA  she  had  done  violence  to  her  own  feel- 
ings in  subjecting  me  to  -such  a  trial,  but  that  she  consid- 
ered it  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  whether  my  happi- 
ness was  involved  as  de^ly  as  her  own  in  our  union. 
We  were  married,  and  the  congratulations  of  ny  friends, 
together  with  the  tenderness  of  my  bride,  excited  feel- 
ings more  nearly  approaching  to  happiness  than  any  I 
had  ever  before  experienced. 

Maria  was  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  that  ever  blest 
with  their  presence  the  dreary  earth.  Her  temper  was 
not  of  that  mild,  passive,  submissive  character,  which 
men  are  apt  to  laud  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  woman.  In 
all  my  experience,  I  have  never  found  such  perfect  gen- 
tleness, unaccompanied  by  indolence  and  inertness  of 
mind,  and  I  believe  strong  passions  to  be  the  natural 
concomitanu  of  a  fine  intellect.  The  finest  tempers  are 
those,  which,  naturally  impetuous,  have  been  subjected 


to  the  perfect  contxol  of  reason  and  judgment.  S«ch 
was  Maria's.  I  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience  during  our  married  life ;  yet,  I  have 
seen  her  angry,  and  nothing  was  to  me  so  terrible  as  the 
indignant  flash  of  her  dark  eye,  for  I  well  knew  it  waa 
never  undeserved.  Her  lofty  nature  could  not  but 
despise  the  littleness  that  disturbed  me,  and  though  her 
love  for  me  struggled  with  the  feeling,  there  were  times 
when  it  would  not  be  concealed.  She  never  came  frauk 
her  dressing-room  attired  for  a  baU  or  party,  that  I  did 
not  examine  her  parure  with  the  scrtipulous  exactness 
of  a  man-milliner ;  and  many  a  lime  hai«  I  sent  her 
back  to  her  toilet,  to  remodel  the  fashion  of  her  dress, 
because  its  character  of  noble  simplicity  did  not  suit  my 
ideas  of  wealth  and  importance.  Her  manners,  which, 
before  marriage,  had  seemed  to  me  the  very  perfection 
of  womanly  dignity,  became  the  subject  of  my  captious 
criticism.  At  one  time,  I  censured  her  for  too  much 
assumption  of  stateliness ;  at  another,  for  an  affectatioa 
of  girlishness,  and  her  unwearied  efforts  to  mould  her- 
self to  my  wishes,  must  only  have  convinced  her,  that  even 
the  fabled  versatility  of  Proteus  would  have  been  une- 
qual to  the  task  of  pleasing  so  unreasonable  a  caviller. 
Yet  she  loved  me  most  teifderly  in  spite  of  my  weakness, 
and,  while  she  endeavored  to  arouse  a  nobler  spirit  within 
me,  sh6  never,  even  in  jest,  reverted  to  any  foolish  dis- 
content, though  it  was  gradually  undermining  her  fabric 
of  happiness. 

About  a  year  after  our  marriage,  a  daughter  was  bom 
to  us,  in  whose  delicate  little  features  we  traced  a  most 
marked  similitude  to  Ellen  Trevor.  The  singular  like* 
ness  seemed  to  increase  almost  daily,  until,  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  consent,  our  little  one  received  the  name  of  Ellen. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  face  of  my  babe  awakened 
those  dormant  feelings  which  had  so  long  been  put  to 
rest  7  I  looked  upon  the  fair  brow  and  blue  eye  of  my 
little  girl,  until  I  found  myself  involuntarily  recurring  to 
earlier  days,  and  again  comparing  the  stately  beauty  oi 
my  noble  wife  with  the  fairy  loveliness  of  her  gentle 
cousin.  But  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  add,  that  the 
feeling  was  diligently  suppressed,  and  I  fended  it  had 
quite  escaped  the  notice  of  Maria ; — as  if  any  such  thing 
could  evade  the  quick  eye  of  devoted  affection. 

Maria's  health  continued  delicate  for  some  time  afbar 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and,  in  the  fullness  of  my  newly- 
awakened  paternal  cares,  I  insisted  that  a  nurse  should 
be  provided  for  the  babe.  She  opposed  my  suggestion, 
kindly,  but  firmly.  This,  of  course,  aroused  my  captious 
temper,  and  I  vehemently  ui^ed  that  she  should  not 
attempt  the  charge  of  her  infant.  "  You  will  ruin  the 
health  of  your  child,  Maria,"  said  I,  "  and  all  through 
your  own  perverseness." 

"  Surely,  Charies,"  was  her  calm  reply,  "  a  mother  is 
the  nurse  appointed  by  Natture's  self.  I  cannot  err  in 
obeying  her  dictates." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  I,  angrily,  '*  if  you  choose  to  kill 
yourself,  it  is  your  own  concern,  but  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  remember,  that  with  regard  to  our  child,  I  have 
some  right  to  dictate." 

Never  shall  I  forgot  her  countenance  at  that  moment. 
A  burning  flush  mounted  to  her  snowy  temples,  and  as 
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suddenly  retreated,  leaving  cheek  and  brow  and  lip  of 
a  corpse-like  whiteness,  while  the  vivid  lightning  of  her 
dark  eye  quenched  itself  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
tears.  Her  whole  frame  shook  with  convulsed  emotion 
as  she  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  Heaven,  and  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  voice  of  almost  remorseful  agony, "  Oh,  God ! 
have  I  made  this  mine  idol,  and  am  I  to  be  punished 
thus!''  Thunderstruck  at  the  eflfect  which  my  words 
had  produced,  I  stood  for  a  moment  appalled ;  but  with 
that  self-control  which  ao  seldom  abandoned  her,  she 
mastered  her  agitation,  and  turning  upon  me  a  look  of 
MMTOw,  left  the  room.  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  we 
met  at  the  tea-table ;  she  was  then  calm  and  self-possess- 
ed, but  every  tone  of  her  voice  was  a  reproach  to  mo. 
He  who  has  ever  listened  to  the  low,  melancholy,  flute- 
like tones  of  a  woman's  voice  when  her  heart  is  oppress- 
ed with  sighs  she  dares  not  breathe,  will  understand 
how  great  a  pang  may  be  inflicted  by  a  sound  ''  so  faint, 
there's  nothing  lives  'twixt  it  and  silence." 

She  did  not  allude  to  oor  conversation,  and  the  touch- 
ing pathos  of  her  voice  stilled  even  my  unquiet  spirit  for 
a  time,  so  that  several  days  elapsed  before  I  ventured  to 
press  the  subject  again.  But  my  peevish  temper  at 
length  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  once  more  urged, 
though  in  somewliat  gentler  terms,  that  a  nurse  should 
be  procured.  Her  reply  was  perfectly  gentle,  but  it  was 
a  decided  refusal.  "  Believe  me,  Charles,"  she  said,  "  I 
would  not  risk  my  child^s  health  for  my  own  gratification ; 
I  know  the  nature  of  my  own  disease,  and  it  will  not 
aflect  her ;  my  little  one  may  imbibe  her  mother's  milk 
without  inheriting  her  mother^s  breaking  heart." 

I  was  shocked— wounded— mortified ;  and  we  never 
again  aUuded  to  the  subject.  I  have  since  thought  that 
Maria  did  me  injustice  at  that  time.  That  my  capricious 
temper  embittered  her  life,  I  well  know,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  was  her  renewed  belief  of  my  attachment  to 
her  cousin,  which  then  contributed  most  essentially  to  her 
unhappinesa.  But  she  was  wrong;  whatever  were  my 
feelings  at  a  later  period,  I  had  not  then  allowed  myself 
to  dweU  on  such  a  dangerous  theme.  I  was  conscious 
that  I  did  not  love  Maria  as  she  deserved ;  I  still  believed 
my  nature  capable  of  a  stronger  affection,  although  expe- 
rience might  have  taught  me  that  it  were  easier  to  bind 
np  the  fidlen  rose-leaves,  and  form  them  again  into  the 
unopened  bud,  than  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  those  wasted  afiections  which  had  been  flung  at  the 
feet  of  every  new  object  of  admiration.  It  was  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  poor  requital  which  I  could  make 
for  all  her  tenderness,  that  gave  to  my  manner  much  of 
its  querulousoess.  Since  I  could  not  love  her  worthily,  I 
desired  to  see  her  admired  by  the  world,  and  little  did 
she  think  that  the  petulance,  which  she  deemed  an  evi- 
dence of  aversion,  was  a  proof  of  my  deepest  interest. 
With  all  her  strong  intellect  and  clear'sightcnlness,  on 
this  one  subject,  Maria  was  as  easily  deceived  as  the 
most  of  her  sex.  She  loved  me  with  all  the  ardor  of  her 
pure  and  noble  nature,  and  when  did  such  love  ever  meet 
with  fitting  recompense  7  Rarely  can  the  heart  of  man, 
blasted  by  its  fierce  passions,  consumed  by  its  vain  fires, 
afford  one  green  spot  on  which  such  affection  can  find 
repose. 


Maria  felt  that  I  did  not  return  her  tenderness,  and 
one  exquisitely  painful  &ncy  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
From  the  day  when,  in  the  violence  of  passion,  I  had 
uttered  those  bitter  words  which  expressed  so  much 
indifference  to  her,  combined  with  so  much  affection  fat 
my  daughter,  she  conceived  the  idea  that  I  had  never 
loved  her,  and  that  pique  against  her  cousin  had  alone 
induced  me  to  offer  her  my  hand.  The  more  she  brooded 
over  this  belief,  ^e  more  she  was  convinced  of  its  truth, 
and  at  length  she  wrought  herself  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
she  actually  fancied  the  caresses  I  lavished  upon  my  child 
were  given  principally  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
Ellen.  With  natural,  but  alas !  ill-judged  reserve,  she 
closely  concealed  from  me  her  suspicions,  and  while  the 
increasing  paleness  of  her  cheek  bore  witness  to  some 
secret  sorrow,  there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  her 
manner  to  warrant  any  inquiry  into  her  feelings. 

We  had  been  three  years  married,  and  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  several  months,  when  Ellen  returned 
from  Europe,  a  desolate  widow.  Her  husband  had  been 
seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  at  an  obscure  village 
in  France,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  they  had  known  in  Paris,  and  who  was  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  place,  Ellen  would  have 
been  alone  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  friend  who  had  assisted  her  in  performing 
the  last  duties  to  her  husband,  aided  her  to  reach  her 
native  land,  and  she  who  had  \e(t  us  in  the  flush  of  hope 
and  happiness,  now  returned,  lonely  and  wretched. 

From  the  moment  of  her  cousin's  return,  Maria's 
health  began  rapidly  to  fall.  She  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  of  her  energy,  and  an  entire  listlessness  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  This  total  sinking  o£  the  spirit  produced  a 
corresponding  debility  in  her  physical  firame.  There  is 
no  fact  in  medicine  better  established,  than  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  diagnostics  of  disease  in  the 
mental  and  physical  structure.  When  the  mind  il  entire- 
ly overthrown,  as  in  mania,  the  body  may  continue  in 
vigorous  health,  for  there  the  animal  prev'ails  over  the 
intellectual  being;  but  when  the  mental  fiiculties  are 
impaired  by  sorrow,  and  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by 
indulgence  in  melancholy  feeling,  the  physical  frame 
shares  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  a  diseased  action 
of  the  nerves  must  be  the  result. 

Maria  soon  became  too  ill  to  leave  her  room,  and 
Ellen  was  her  constant  attendant.  Loving  her  cousin 
with  earnest  affection,  she  yet  shrank  firom  die  daily 
intercourse  between  us,  and  while  her  eye  ever  rested  on 
Ellen  with  undoubting  confidence,  it  glanced  fearfully  at 
my  every  look  and  gesture,  as  if  I  alone  was  the  object 
of  distrust.  Alas !  I  did  not  merit  such  scrutiny.  The 
probability  of  losing  her  had  awakened  all  my  early 
attachment,  and,  true  to  my  unhappy  temper,  I  never 
loved  her  half  so  well  as  when  I  was  assured  that  Death 
had  marked  her  for  his  own.  Day  by  day  she  slowly 
fiuied  from  our  sight.  No  severe  pain,  no  prolonged 
agony  characterized  her  last  illness.  As  the  body  gradu- 
ally decayed,  the  mind  seemed  to  awaken  to  new  life, 
and  metbinks  I  bad  never  before  dreamed  of  the  ama- 
zing compass  of  her  intellect.  The  half  timid,  half  dis^ 
trustful   feeling,  which  had  heretofore  restrained  the 
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free  exprMtion  of  her  thougbtt,  vanished  at  the  near 
approach  of  her  day  of  freedom,  and  the  lofty  enthusi- 
asm, the  high  aspirings  of  her  noble  mindf  and  her  pure 
Christian  faith,  were  expressed  in  language  that  was 
indeed  **  unwritten  poetry."  Abis ! .  I  was  like  the  prodi- 
gal, who,  after  his  heritage  has  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  discovers  the  ridh  mine  of  fine  gold  that 
lies  beneath  its  surface. 

One  morning,  I  was  seated  by  her  bedside,  gaxing  anx- 
iously on  that  pale  countenance,  which  now  seemed  to 
hold  my  all  of  earthly  light,  when  she  suddenly  raised 
her  eyes  to  my  face,  and  said,  "  Charies,  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  think  of  our  marriage  only  as  a  troubled  dream." 

''  No,  Muia,"  exclaimed  I,  *'  a  dream  of  h^ypiness, 
darkened  only  by  my  own  folly ;  oh,  that  you  might  be 
•pared  to  learn  how  deeply,  how  fondly  you  are  beloved." 

A  faint  flush  crossed  her  sunken  cheek,  while  her  eye 
was  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  joy 
which  had  loi^  been  strangers  to  her.  She  smiled  sadly 
as  she  replied,  "  Beware,  Charles,  lest  you  win  back  my 
droughts  to  a  world  I  must  resign;  oh!  if  there  be  a 
temptation  which  could  draw  down  my  soul  firom  the 
half-attained  heights  of  yonder  Heaven,  it  is  your  affec- 
tion. I  have  thirsted  for  it,  even  as  the  traveller  in  the 
desert  pines  for  a  draught  of  piu«  water.  I  have  lived 
but  in  the  hope  of  possessing  it — I  die  because  it  was 
unattainable.  Nay,  Charles,"  added  she  as  I  was  about 
to  interrupt  her,  "  I  know  what  you  would  say  *,  I  know 
you  love  me  now,  but  not  with  an  affection  that  satisfies 
yourself.  Would  that  I  were  assured  my  death  would 
purchase  your  future  happiness.  But,  alas !  I  fear  for 
you,  my  beloved  husband ;  there  is  a  fountain  of  bitter^ 
ness  in  your  own  heart,  which  mingles  itself  with  all  life's 
sweetest  draughts.  Oh,  that  tlie  hand  of  your  dying 
wife  might  be  permitted  to  reach  forth  the  branch  of 
healing,  even  as  the  prophet  healed  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah/' 

The  entrance  of  Ellen  put  a  stop  to  our  conversation, 
and  Maria  desired  me  to  leave  them  together.  When  I 
returned,  there  were  traces  of  long-continued  weeping  on 
the  cheeks  of  both. 

Three  days  afterwards  she  begged  to  be  borne  to  the 
window,  that  she  might  look  once  more  on  the  fair  face 
of  nature.  Her  conch  was  placed  so  as  to  affoid  her  a 
full  view  of  the  garden,  and  she  lay  for  several  hours  in 
deep  thought,  gazing  out  upon  the  autumnal  landscape. 
Our  little  EUen  at  length  entered  the  room,  and  crept  to 
ber  mother's  side.  Maria  started  from  her  reverie,  and 
laymg  her  hand  on  the  little  creature's  head,  uttered  a  fer- 
Tent  blessing,  then,  turning  to  her  cousin,  she  said,  "  Re- 
member, Ellen,  I  have  given  her  to  you.  Be  a  mother  to 
her !"  With  these  words,  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow 
in  a  fainting>fit.  She  recovered  from  this,  but  soon  aAer 
Bunk  into  a  deep  stupor,  from  Which  she  awoke  in  Eter- 
nity. 


Bred  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  by  note,  we  furnish 
our  minds  as  we  furnish  our  houses — with  the  fancies  of 
others,  and  according  to  the  mode  and  age  of  our  country : 
we  pick  up  our  ideas  and  notions  in  common  conversation, 
as  in  schools. — BoUngbroke. 


Oririasl. 
TIME'S    CHANGES. 

BT  ISAAC  C.   PKAT. 


**  Thbrb  is  s  tear  of  awcet  relief — 

A  tear  of  rapture  and  of  grief: 

The  feelisg  heart  iJone  can  know 

What  soft  emotions  bid  it  flow. 

Then  memory  wakes,  and  loves  to  mourn 

The  dajri  that  never  can  retiim."-~i 


Ob,  Time,  how  many  painful  tilings 

By  thee  I've  learned  in  latter  years  j 
Plumeless  are  now  my  spirit's  wings — 

My  glad  eyes  changed  to  founts  of  tears. 
I  know  the  joys  the  world  esteems. 

Purchased  at  Childhood's  princely  cost, 
They  are  tho  gifts  of  futile  dreams-— 

A  moment  grasped,  then  wholly  lost. 

My  home  f    Ob,  how  that  little  word 

Revives  emotions  felt  of  ycwe ! 
I  see  old  scenes  that  there  occurred-*- 

The  same  fismiliar  &oe  it  wore. 
But  now,  oh,  God !  there  are  unrolled 

Changes  I  never  shall  forget. 
Which  some  would  curse— but  I  behold 

A  fiither  and  a  sister  yet. 

Oh,  Sister,  does  thy  heart  not  ache 

To  see  the  wrecks  of  things  once  dear- 
Does  not  Remembrance  oflen  take 

A  glance  at  each  departed  year- 
Recall  the  time  ere  mother  died. 

Our  noble  mother,  kind  and  good, 
Our  brother,  too,  and  ah,  beside. 

Our  sister  t — chappy  householdhood ! 

I  know  'tis  so;  as  flow  my  tears 

While  thinking  of  the  joys  now  past. 
Thou  seem'st  with  me  to  view  the  years 

That  were  too  pleasant  far,  to  last-— 
When  friends  in  name  seemed  friends  indeed. 

Not  hypocrites  to  childhood's  sight. 
But  equal  all^  in  wealth  or  need. 

To  him  who  toiled  for  their  delight. 

We  must  not  mourn  that  now  are  dead 

Our  brother  and  our  sister  dear; 
Had  they  perceived  how  Time  hath  sped — 

The  changes  in  his  dread  career, 
Had  they  beheld  what  we  have  seen, 

The  ruin  here  around  us  thrown. 
Their  gentle  spirits  wrecked  had  been 

Beneath  the  stonn  that  we  have  known. 

Take  courage,  then,  a  little  while, 

A  few  short  years  can  only  pass. 
Ere  death  on  us  Wt-ill  surely  smile^ 

The  sands  of  life  run  through  the  glass. 
Against  the  ills  of  life,  bear  up ! 

With  firmness  yet,  oh,  struggle  on ; 
What  though  the  draught  that  fills  our  cup 

Be  bitter — drink !     'Twill  soon  be  gone. 
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Or  if  i  B«l. 
HINTS    UPON    BURIAL-PLACES. 

BT   ■.   B.   TH4.TCHBR. 

Thkrk  is  generally  MRiething  peculiariy  touching  in 
the  funeral  obaervmnces  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Old  World  (6c  we  Americans  think  of  such  matters  too 
Kttle.  As  compared  with  city  customs  in  like  cases, 
their  superiority  is  especially  observable,  and  I  'know 
no  better  naode  of  appreciating  this,  than  by  considering, 
in  the  way  of  contrast— for  such  it  must  be— -the  charac- 
ter of  the  borial-plaoes,  and  mortuary  customs  which  be- 
long to  more  crowded  communities.  And,  especially,  I 
must  promise  again,  is  this  remark,  too,  applicable  to 
the  Old  World ;  -and  to  Old  England  as  much  as  to  any 
other  region.  It  is  so  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while 
our  country  is  eompvMively  ail  country,  those  I  refer  to, 
niglit  better  be  described  as  collections  of  cities  with 
green  spaces  between.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
Ae  subject  under  discussion,  this  circunistanoe  will  be 
fiDund  to  be  in  our  fisvor.  If  we  are  generally  a  people 
too  negligent  of  decent  forms  in  the  care  of  the  dead,  and 
have,  in  this  respect,  great  room  for  improvement,  we  may 
stiU  oongratulato  ourselves  that  the  abuse  (to  speak 
strongly,)  is  by  no  means  carried  in  particular  cases,  to  so 
Kvoldng  an  extent  as  it  elsewhere  is.  In  the  communi- 
ties I  speak  of^  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  little  or  no  poetry 
in  these  matters.  The  burial-places  are  void  of  interest 
to  him  who  constantly  sees  them,  while  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  tuns  from  them  in  disgust.  It  must  be  so.  In 
a  place  like  London,  for  example,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  circumstances  of  any  old  and  populous  city,  the 
whole  subject  must  be  made  matter  of  mere  police  regu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  of  mere  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  must  be  mercenary 
and  mechanical ;  hollow  as  the  rattling  of  clods  on  the 
coffin  they  tumble,  with  a  few  fiut^mumbled  prayers,  into 
the  carefully-measured  rectilinear  pit  which  they  call  a 
fiave.  All  round  me,  in  laige  towns,  signs  and  adver- 
tisements, or  hand-bills,  glare  at  me,  in  spectral  capitals, 
about  funerals  to  be  furnished  for  any  part  of  the  kiog^ 
dom,  at  the  shortest  notice.  This  is  the  indispensable 
part  of  the  process.  It  must  be  had  and  paid  for.  As 
to  the  feeling  of  a  funeral— «s  far  as  the  public  and  the 
traveller,  are  concerned,  I  mean,  of  course— I  have 
already  hinted  there  is  none.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
play.  The  show  of  something  of  the  sort  may  be  required, 
or  may  be  thought  to  be,  like  show  in  many  other  things ; 
but  that  is  settled  by  opinion,  fashion  or  convenience, 
one  sees  at  a  glance.  If  settled  to  be  necessary,  why 
then  the  weepers  as  well  as  the  undertakers,  must  be  had, 
and  must  be  paid—"  the  sable  tribes,"  says  Blair-* 

**  That  paiaAil  wateh 
The  aick  man*!  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead !" 

And  most  assuredly,  as  faithfully  as  their  fellows,  (and 
upon  the  same  principle)  the  former  will  attood— «nd 
perform !  That  is  to  say,  money  will  make  the  mourn- 
ers ''  go,**  and  the  mourning  will  be  gleesome,  or  griev- 
ous, inversely  in  the  ratio  of  the  fond  distributed.  And 
it  is  not  only  matter  of  necessity,  this  aK^ ustment  of  sen- 
timent, and  other  services,  in  the  way  of  tiade.    It  may 


be  well  adapted,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ways  of  a  city  and 
its  population.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  so  it  is.  No 
one  expects  to  find  it  otherwise,  or  wishes  it  were  so. 
Only  when,  as  a  foreigner,  an  American,  bred  in  the  old- 
fashioned  clowmshness  of  a  rural  district— in  the  midst 
of  a  population  of  which  no  portion  has  yet  been  so  disci- 
plined to  regulate  public  affairs  with  precision,  or  pri- 
vate jobs  with  economy— >I  stand  in  London  streets,  and 
stare 

**To  see  the  well-pliuned  heane,  come  noddiaff  on, 
Butely  and  slow"' 

must  I  confess  it  7 — a  feeling  of  other  days  bunts  out 
freshly  in  my  soul.  A  thought  of  love,  sorrow,  awe, 
sympathy,  comes  over  my  spirit  like  a  sudden  shade.  I 
pause,  and  wateh  in  musing  silence,  the  well-judged  dig- 
nity of  decent  trappings— all  waving  and  colored  as  they 
should  be— and  eke  the  reverential  march  of  stately 
steeds.  Oh!  it  moves  me.  It  takes  me  by  surprise. 
Straightway  I  imagine  the  history  of  him  they  bring.  I 
feel  for  his  poor  relatives  who  follow  him ;  their  grief  ie  - 
racking  to  my  heart.  I  labor  to  conceive  some  mitigap 
tion  to  be  considered,  some  consolation,  that,  had  I  the 
sacred  opportunity,  might  possibly  be  given.  But,  alas ! 
it  is  all  in  vain.  The  procession  has  approached,  reach- 
ed, and'  passed  me.  All  in  vain,  my  dear,  excited  reader; 
— not  that  stern  fortune  denies  me  the  sweet,  though  sad 
relief  of  learning  what  I  am  ignorant  of,  and  of  doing 
what  I  would ;  but  merely  that  they  make  it  a  practice 
in  London,  to  bury  the  bodies  of  departed  citizens  in  the 
way  <^  trade.  Believe  me,  this  scrutiny  soothes  my  an- 
guish. My  angel  of  sentiment  falls,  **  like  Lucifer."  I 
hurry  forward,  through  **  gluts  of  people,"— belongicg, 
like  me,  to  **  other  parishes" — as  eager  to  get  home  again 
as  a  real  "  mourner" — when  his  fee  is  received !  So  much 
for  funerals  in  a  great  city ! 

And  as  much  for  its  burial-pbces  might  be  added.  I 
will  not  call  them  church-yards;  they  are  pot  yards  at 
all,  but  store-houses  in  the  ground ; — measured  off,  enclo- 
sed, funiished,  and  paid  for,  as  the  sexton's  documents^- 
to  which  reference  is  hereby  made— will  more  particu* 
lariy  show.  I  will  not  describe  their  general  appearanoa 
or  condition.  Still  less  shall  I  enter  into  any  minutist 
concerning  them.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  justice  to  the 
English  cities,  that  the  commercial  principle  in  this  de- 
partment of  business,  is  probably  carried  somewhat  far* 
ther  in  the  particular  eonununity  just  mentioned,  than  in 
most  othen  we  hear  of.  The  bones  of  the  surplus  popu* 
lation  under  ground  are  of  far  more  value  in  the  market, 
than  those  of  some  of  them  above.  Accumulations,  which 
obviously  must  often  occur,  are  disposed  of  by  wholesale 
—carried  off  by  the  contractors— and,  of  course,  used  up 
as  it  pleases  them,  by  the  parties  who  take  the  specula^ 
don  from  their  hands !  This  is  custom,  too.  And  let 
not  the  reader  waste  his  sympathies,  as  I  once  did  mine. 
He  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it  as  they  do.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases.  Sentiment  must  yield  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  Habit  does  much.  Many  a  citiien  is  soothed 
by  the  thought,  not  only  that  he  is  sure  to  be  rated  as  high 
as  any  body  else  after  death,  though  he  may  have  been 
justly  respected  before  ;  but  that  he  will  infidlihly  be 
treated,  at  laat,  precisely  in  proportiim  to  hii  merits  i 
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Uiat  is,  his  weight.  He  will  of  course  be  treated  as  woH 
as  other  people.  Rank  or  riches  will  matter  not ;  nay, 
while,  at  all  events,  he  was  absolutely  nothing  in  this  infi- 
nite throng  of  the  teeming  city,  it  cannot  be  doubted  he 
is  now  destined  to  bo    a  consideration,  at  the  least. 

But  the  theme  is  as  loathsome  as  a  metropolitan 
churah-yard  itself.  It  ''offends  me  to  the  soul."  Air! — 
air !— let  me  breathe  in  green  fields  again.  Let  me4lwell 
upon  flowers,  dews,  and  brown  towers  and  yew-trees 
gnarled.  The  poorest  grave-yard,  even,  in  Neto  England, 
with  all  its  rudeness,  were  a  luxury  compared  with  scenes 
like  these. 

And  yet,  this  glance  at  them  is  not,  I  trust,  without  its 
use.  It  may  help  us  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
attractions  of  the  new  class  of  burial-places  which  are 
becoming  fiuhionablo  among  us,  and  especially  of  the  es- 
tablishment at  Mount  Auburn,  which  w^s  the  earliest 
conspicuous  example,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  among 
tl^em. 

In  one  circumstance  alone  is  there  a  charm  wanting — 
if  indeed,  one  happens  to  think  of  what  he  need  not — in 
that  most  lovely  spot,  the  union  as  it  is  of  all  that  both 
country  and  city,  as  such,  can  do  for  a  place  of  burial. 
Nor  is  this  from  any  fault  of  its  founders.  I  refer  to  a 
fact  necessarily  connected  with  its  recency  of  origin,  and 
with  the  youthfulness  of  the  community  and  country  it  be- 
longs to ; — the  very  circumstances,  indeed,  which  contri- 
bute in  other  respects,  to  furnish  its  extraordinary  and  pe- 
culiar attractions.  It  is  so  young  that  it  has,  it  can  have, 
no  history.  As  regards  its  population— so  to  speak — 
it  has  as  yet  little  character. 

*Thi8  trait,  which,  after  all,  must  often  be  purchased  at 
far  too  dear  a  cost,  is  the  only  moral  point  of  superiority 
vhich,  as  of  course,  the  grave-yards  of  an  old  country,  can 
assert  over  those  of  a  new  region  like  ours.  It  is  the  same 
which  there  the  city  itself,  with  all  the  horrors  we  have 
ascribed  to  it,  justly  claims  over  the  country.  To  some 
extent  there  is  more  classical  interest  in  the  former.  In 
London  itself,  for  example,  what  myriads  of  men  and 
women,  in  whom  the  whole  Saxon  race  at  least,  is  deeply 
coocemed,  have  been  buried,  as  well  as  bom,  firom  age 
to  age.  How  or  where  the  remains  of  rich  personages 
were  merely  deposited  in  the  ground,  one  may  forget. 
Habit  reconciles  us  to  any  thing.  The  observer  sees  at 
length,  only  what  is  agreeable,  or  desirable  to  be  seen ; 
he  does  not  uselessly  dwell  upon  what  is  revolting,  or  on 
the  want  of  what  he  might  well  desire  to  enjoy.  In  the 
crowded  cemeteries  of  the  metrox>oliB,  he  gets  to  lose 
sight  and  thought  at  length,  perhaps,  of  all  which  has  so 
much  disgusted  me.  And  there  is  something  left;  there 
is  "  good  in  every  thing;"  and  there,  more  probably,  than 
any  whore  else  on  earth,  is  concentrated  the  high  moral 
interest  which  all  mankind,  and  especially  the  sons  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  cannot  but  lake  in  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  distinguished  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  historical  and  chusical  characters,  in  a  word, 
of  a  long,  long  line  of  intellect,  achievements,  renown, 
and  virtue— aU  that  rouses,  deUghts,  inspires  us  to  behold 
or  know.  In  the  very  heart  of  Cheapside— witness  the 
"  Mercen'  Chapel"— these  monuments  riw  up  around 
me.    There  would  be  no  end  to  a  Ust  of  the  locoUties  in  |j 


London  where  the  resting-places  and  records  of  the  giants 
of  other  days  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  multitudes  not 
to  be  counted. 

*'  Bunnell-Fields*  Yard"  is  among  those  I  have  chosen 
to  visit  a  second  time.  It  is  less  artificial,  crowded  and 
hollow-looking  than  most  of  them ;  being  a  vast,  open 
level  space,  never  yet  occupied  by  habitations  of  the 
living,  or  by  successive  generations  of  the  dead,  pr^-ten- 
anting  the  same  sites— so  to  speak— from  immemorial 
periods ;  name  heaped  on  name,  and  race  on  race,  for 
evermore.  It  has  long  been  the  favorite  burial-place  of 
the  Dissenters ;  and  I  fancy  something  of  their  republi- 
canism, their  original  independence,  and  their  "  voluntary 
principle,"  may  be  seen  found  on  the  spot.  Their  great 
names  abound  in  it.  The  tomb  of  Watts  is  among  them, 
with  many  of  his  eminent  cotemporarics.  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  mention  John  Bunyan,  for  here  lies  aU  that 
is  left  of  the  poor  tinker  himself;  he  was  a  preacher  for 
some  yecuns,  in  town. 

And  so  it  is  wherever,  in  my  rambles,  I  come  upon  a 
grave-yard  in  Great  Britain.  England,  especially,  is  rich, 
infinitely  beyond  comparison  with  any  country,  which  ever 
existed,  in  the  multitude  and  interest  of  spots  of  her  soU, 
made  sacred,  to  herself  at  least,  and  to  tM,  by  the  birth, 
burial,  deeds,  by  more  or  less,  in  a  word,  of  the  history  of 
characters,  that  belong  to  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
their  whole  race,  and  the  sound  or  sight  of  some  of  whoee 
mere  names  is  sufficient  to  send  one's  blood  leaping 
through  the  veins  with  a  spirit  kindred  almost  to  their 
own. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  cities  monopolize 
these  treasures.  It  is  not  as  in  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries ;^-a  kingdom  all  city,  or  cities ; — all  Paris,  for  exam- 
ple—with vast  vacancies  of  people,  only  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between.  That  is  no  description  of  our  ancestral 
land,  nor  ever  was.  Its  entire  system  is  pervaded  by 
one  blood ;  and  the  minutest  or  remotest  branch  of  its 
least  vein  has  not  less,  if  it  have  not  more,  than  its  due 
proportion  of  the  whole.  Small  it  is,  at  the  same  time; 
— ancient  to  a  degree  that  commands  our  admiring  awe 
when  we  think  of  it ;  and  during  all  these  long,  eventful, 
excited  ages,  filled  with  a  population  of  such  a  stock,  and 
spirit — thank  Heaven !— that  only  freedom  in  the  main, 
and  free  institutions,  with  all  their  teeming,  glorious  results, 
would  do  for  (hem,  let  other  nations  do  or  be  what  they 
might.  Hence  enterprise,  intellect,  cultivation ; — hence 
heroic  struggles,  and  victories ; — hence  enthusiastic  effort 
and  achievement  in  every  department  where  man's  am- 
bition and  restless  energy,  thus  roused  and  trained,  could 
find  a  scope.  Behold,  then,  the  character  impressed  as 
it  were  upon  the  soil  itself,  and  upon  the  whole  of  it. 
The  traveller  cannot  enter  the  humblest  hamlet,  that 
might  not  justly  boast  of  iu  renown.  Think  of  the  old 
church-yards,  then.  What  stores  of  familiar  yet  reverend 
and  imposing  names  rise  up  before  me  as  I  wind  my 
way,  breathless,  along  the  leaning  files  of  the  stained 
marbles  of  gone-by  centuries,  all  unpretending,  crumbling, 
grass-grown,  as  they  arc.  The  reader  may  think  now  of 
the  resting  place  of  Shakspeare,  on  Avon's  bank ;  but  let 
him  not  forget  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  host  of 
matchless  worthies,  whose  dust  lies  somewhere,  every 
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where,  in  the  midst  of  England'n  own.  Let  him  dream 
himself  into  Westminster  Abbey,  or  St.  Paul's  Church, 
or  any  of  the  hundred  great  national  temples  of  the  same 
description.  Lot  him  follow  me,  far  morp,  in  my  some- 
times aimless  wanderings  by  village  way^des,  gathering 
what  I  may.  In  a  green  lonely  church-yaxxl  in  Kent, 
skirted  with  ancient  trees,  let  him  stumble  over  the  bones 
that  once  belonged  to  Locke,  and  ponder  the  inscription 
written  for  the  rude  old  grave-stone  by  himself.  Let  him 
see  where  Gray  reposes  at  Stoke,  on  a  velvet-covered 
hillock,  which,  over  a  wide  level  country,  commands 
a  sweet  view  of  the  Winsor,  in  all  its  pride,  and  the 
Eton  in  all  its  beauty,  which  he  so  splendidly  commem- 
orated. The  flowers  and  dews  be  sure,  adorn  that  little 
heap,  and  the  evening  of  every  season  visits  it  with  many 
a  soft  air  of  rural  melody,  and  floral  balm  and  bloom, 
and  hues,  rich  hues  borrowed  of  the  sun-set  in  heaven ! 

Need  I  continue  the  catalogue  7  The  traveller  will 
find  it  easy  to  continue  it  for  himself.  Every  village  he 
enters  will  add  to  its  numbers.  Far  and  wide,  the  grave- 
yards of  England  thrill  with  the  fame  of  the  souls  of  old, 
whose  mortal  dust  and  monuments  alone  remain  to  point 
out  "  vhere  their  lives  went  by,"  but  whose  spirits  have 
gone  out  over  land  and  sea,  seeds  of  immortal  virtue  and 
glory— making  "a  memory  among  the  mountains,"— 
teaching  the  world  '*iiow  to  live !" 

I  do  not  disparage,  then,  tho  great  interest  accruing  to 
the  sacred  spots  I  write  of,  from  this  latter  source— so 
peculiarly  EngUsh— -so  entirely  strange  to  im,  as  it  is. 
Tho  want  of  it  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  enhances  the 
interest  of  it  there  a  hundred-fold :  and  vastly  more,  I 
need  not  say,  for  us,  than  for  other  people.  Still,  this  is 
not  the  chief  charm  to  me  of  their  grave-yards.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  principal.  These  I  have  partially  referred  to 
before ;  and  they  almost  imply  the  absence  of  this  clas- 
sical attraction.  One  does  not  go  into  grave-yaixls  after 
all,  to  find  fame.  My  speculations,  r^  sympatliies,  are 
disturbed  when  it  starts  up  before  me.  There  is  too  often 
some  ostentation  about  it ;  at  all  events  there  is  a  setua- 
turn  excited,  of  some  kind— of  a  kind  inimical,  almost 
inevitably,  to  the  tenor  of  thought  which  one  would  wish 
the  scenes  of  a  grave-yard  to  produce.  On  the  whole, 
reviewing  my  recollections  of  the  various  classes  oS  burial- 
places  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  whether 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  I  find  it  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  up— -as  old  Captain  Smith  expresses  it — 
"my  conclusions."  The  extremes,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  them  and  tM,  are  both  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  too  much  ostentation  on  one  hand,  too  rude  a  neglect, 
or  no  appearance  of  it,  on  the  other.  This  applies  to  the 
burial-places  of  tlie  people  at  large.  As  to  the  cemete- 
ries, which  are  mostly  in  and  about  cities,  but  are  now 
getting  to  be,  even  among  ourselves,  a  favorite  establish- 
ment, neariy  the  same  observation  may  be  made.  Com- 
plete neatness,  and  propriety,  and  convenience,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  are  what  we  want  in  them ; — no  more. 
This  is  the  happy  medium  between  grandeur  and  barba- 
rism in  the  case  of  the  dead.  And  as  to  tho  name  and 
fame  of  those  who  shall  be  buried  in  these  places  from 
time  to  time,  no  objections  can  bo  felt  to  any  thing 
of  this  sort    which  may  occur,  so  to  speak,  in  the 


course  of  nature.  If  great  and  good  men  live  among  us, 
and  die  among  us,  let  their  bones  lie  with  their  fellows 
as  they  hXL ;  and  if  their  admirers,  or  the  public,  choose 
to  erect  a  modest  monument  to  their  talents  and  virtues, 
it  can  do  no  harm ;  it  will  probably  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Thus  speak  the  marbles  of  Spurzheim,  and  Bow- 
ditch,  and  Adams,  and  many  more  from  Auburn's  soil  • 
thus  Carroll's  and  Godman's  at  Laurel  Hill ;  and  he  who 
wanders  about  among  the  stones  of  the  old  Episcopal 
yard  in  Philadelphia,  will  find  himself  roused  by  the 
monuments,  which  tell  where  all  that  is  left  on  earth  of 
the  venerable  White,  and  the  wise  Franklin,  lie  in  the 
dust  of  the  land  they  served  so  fiadthfully,  and  loved  so 
well.  All  this  is  and  will  be  as  it  should  be.  A  claj»sical 
and  historical  character  and  interest  will  grow  up  in  these 
spots,  and  gather  about  them,  as  it  were,  like  the  mosses 
and  vines  that  belong  to  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  osten- 
tation in  it;  nothing  to  offend  the  genius  loci;  no  Pere 
la  Chaise  fantastic  exhibitions  or  jostlings,  and  vulgar 
crowd.  External  nature,  always  soothing  to  meditative 
minds,  will  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  poor 
human  nature  itself,  if  we  cannot  make  it  more  than 
human  with  all  our  trappings,  may  find  at  least  a  resting- 
place  and  a  refuge  from  life's  weariness  and  man's  pur- 
suit. **  Implora  Pcice"  was  the  touching  inscription 
Lord  Byron  found  on  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  at  Bologna. 
It  moved  him,  as  well  it  might,  and  he  uttered  the  wish 
to  his  companion  that  such,  and  no  more,  should  be  writ- 
ten upon  his  own  monument.  We  can  fancy  the  thoughts 
that  ran  through  his  melancholy  mind  at  the  sight,  and 
especially  when  he  compared,  with  this  simple  appeal,  the 
proud  mausoleums,  and  pompous  inscriptions,  which 
probably  surrounded  him,  at  tho  moment,  on  every  side : 

Grive  room,  give  room  unto  the  dead ! 

No  other  place  have  they, 
Wherein  to  lean  the  aching  head. 

Or  the  cold  bones  to  lay ; — 
Ah !  leave  me  but  a  pilgrim's  room, 
In  the  broad  temple  of  the  tomb. 

The  wild  deer  hath  his  resting-place. 

The  blind  mole  hath  his  home, 
And  all  the  weary  wings,  the  sea 

And  the  wide  skies  that  roam, 
A  dwelling  in  the  sunbeams  have, 
Above  the  ground ;  beneath,  a  grave. 

Give  room,  give  room !  for  I  have  been 

Life's  wilderness  all  o*er. 
Praying  for  that  sweet  eve  to  fall. 

When  brain  and  heart  no  more 
Might  pant,  as  flying  fawns,  for  rest, 
Within  the  green  earth's  sheltering  breast. 

For  rest !  for  rest!  I  would  not  see 

The  son,  nor  broathe  the  air; 
Vision  nor  voice  should  come  to  me, 

Of  joy  or  sorrow  there ; — 
No,  nothing"-— nothing  but  the  deep 
And  dreamless  spell  of  sdemn  sleep. 
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Forrest!  for  rest!  I  hacve  grown  old. 

Amid  the  brief  yeaw'  flow ; 
My  limb«  wn  like  the  wintry  branch— 

My  locks,  the  wintry  snow. 
Leave,  leave  me  but  a  place  to  lay 
The  tired  and  iremuloog  frame  away. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  have  been  young 
And  dreamed  of  hope  and  love, 

Till  earth  was  like  an  Eden  here, 
Fairer  than  heaven  above ; 

And  wealth,  and  fieune,  and  friends— oh,  God ! 

They  Ue  below  the  vernal  sod ! 

Niy,  nay,  I  will  not  weep  for  these, 

Who  have  their  holy  peace — 
Beneath  the  flowers  and  dews,  in  dim 

And  verdant  quietness — 
From  toil,  and  want,  and  scorn,  and  sin. 
And  madness,  and  the  myriad  din. 

No!  take  me  to  your  side,  ye  loved. 

Ye  lost,  yet  once  again — 
To  bear  no  more  what  I  have  borne. 

Nor  be  as  I  have  been. 
For  rest !  for  rest !  oh  give  me  room, 
And  give  me  rest,  within  the  tomb. 


Original. 
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Ere  I  was  free  to  string  for  thee, 
And  sweep  my  solitary  lyre, — 
I  had  no  living  theme,  to  fire 
My  soul  to  minstrelsy. 
But  all  the  hope,  that  bade  me  cope 
'  With  tyrant  fate  through  other  years. 
Would  come  like  sunshine  on  my  tears, 
And  lifl  the  telescope, 
Through  which  a  form,  pure,  bright  and  warm. 
Shone,  while  the  winds  around  me  beat,— 
A  form,  acomitenanceAiost  sweet. 
Which  cakned  awhile  the  storm. 

It  seemed  to  me  of  a  degree 

Above  the  clay-made  shapes  that  stalked 
Through  earth's  pathways  where  I  walked^ 
Some  bright  divinit)* — 
Or  some  freed  soul  from  the  control 
Of  these  incumbrances  of  ours, 
Which  hang  upon  our  spirit's  powers. 
And  stay  us  from  our  goal : — 
And  to  those  themes  my  love's  young  dreams 
Were  wedded  in  my  earliest  song. 
And  hope  attended  to  prolong 
Their  fervor,  by  her  beams. 

My  songs  were  given ''  to  One  in  Heaven," 
As  though  some  love  of  human  birth 
Had  been  translated  from  the  earth, 
And  left  my  heart-strings  riven  :— 

And  upward  bent,  my  song  was  spent 


Li  offerings  to  mnreal  faithr* 
While  to  the  stars,  I  gave  my  breath 

And  my  devoti<ni  vent« 
But  on  my  sight,  when  broke  the  light 
Of  thy  sweet  star— to  one  in  heaven. 
No  longer  where  my  wild  songs  given. 

For  they  were  thine  by  right. 

Now,  in  the  hour  of  beauty's  power, 
The  image  of  ideal  love. 
Which  drew  my  holiest  thooghu  above. 
My  Fancy's  earliest  dower- 
Seems  like  a  dream — a  faded  gleam- 
Like  a  lone  vision  of  the  night, 
That  is  forgotten,  when  the  light 
Throws  in  its  morning  beam ; 
But  on  thy  brow  I  see  it  now, — 
A  living  copy  of  that  form. 
And  to  the  real— 4>right  and 
My  soul  has  learned  to  bow. 
Bujffalo. 


H.   G. 
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BY  LTDIA  H.  SIGOURNET. 

God  of  the  chainless  winds,  that  wildly  wreck 
The  mooning  forest,  and  the  ancient  oak  ^ 
Rend  like  a  sapling  spray,  or  sweep  the  sand 
O'er  the  lost  caravan— that  trod,  with  pride 
Of  tinUiBg  bells,  and  camel's  arching  necks, 
The  burning  desert — a  dense  host  at  mom ; 
At  eve,  a  bubble  on  the  trackless  waste. 
Grod  of  the  winds !  cans*t  thou  not  rule  the  heart. 
And  gather  back  itt  passions,  when  thou  wilt. 
Bidding  them,  **peacet  be  s<iZ2." 

God  of  the  waves, 
That  toss  and  mock  the  mightiest  argosy. 
As  the  gay  zephyr  frets  the  thistle-down. 
Until  the  sternest  leader's  heart  doth  melt 
Because  of  trouble,  thou  who  call'st  them  back 
From  their  rough  challenge  to  the  muffled  sky, 
And  bidd'st  them  harmless  kiss  an  infant's  feet, 
That  seeketh  silver  shells,  can'st  thou  not  curi> 
The  tumult  of  the  nations— the  hot  wrath 
Of  warring  kings— who  like  the  babe  mast  die, 
Vaunting  this  day  in  armor,  and  the  next, 
Unshroudcd,  slumbering  on  the  battle  field  7 
God  of  the  unfathom'd,  unresisted  deep, 
We  trust  in  Thee,  and  know  in  whom  we  trust. — 
God  of  the  solemn  stars,  that  tread  so  true 
The  path  by  Thee  appointed,  eveiy  one 
From  the  slight  asteroid,  to  the  far  ori> 
That  lists  the  watch-word,  or  the  music-maFeh 
Of  neighboring  planeu  round  their  monarch  suns 
Circling  in  glorious  order,  lead  our  souls, 
From  system  unto  system,  up  to  Thee ; 
That  when  unbodied,  from  this  lower  world 
Trembling  they  laimch,  they  may  not  lose,  the  cine 
That  guides  from  sun  to  sun,  thro'  boundless  spece, 
The  straager-atom,  to  a  home  with  Thee. 
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Oriffimal. 
SIR  EDWARD  AND  LADY  BULWER. 

BT  HKHRT  T,   HARRIHOTOH. 

Bt  the  discussion  of  no  subject  of  current  interest  faaTe 
we  been  more  surprised  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
than  by  the  tone  of  the  press  in  relation  to  the  late  work 
by  Lady  Bulwer,  and  the  domestic  disturbances  wbich 
were  productive  of  its  composition  and  publication.  We 
have  been  pained  alsOi  for  it  has  seemed  to  us,  that,  in 
the  universal  and  total  condennnation  of  this  lody,  in 
harsh,  and  often  abusive  terms,  and  in  the  unreserved 
exculpatiaa  of  her  husband,  often  on  grounds  palpably 
condemnatory  of  his  virtue  as  a  man,  and  his  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  we  could  note  the  working  of  that  cringing 
servility— chat  man-worship,  which  is  lamentably  in 
irogue  among  u»— and  which  u  but  one  phase  of  action 
of  widely^xtended  views,  at  war  with  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  purity  of  republicanism.  We  may  be  per^ 
mittod  to  be  somewhat  discursive  upon  this  point. 

There  is  many  an  honest  and  patriotic  mind  in  this 
(air  land  of  freedom,  which  sincerely  suspects  man's 
capacity  for  self-government;  his  fitness  to  receive  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  liberties  of  unshackled  Freedom. 
And  this  suspicion  has  been  created  and  nurtured  by  no 
unjustifiable  preferences  and  prejudices^-by  no  self-dis- 
trust  of  virme  and  ability,  transfisrred  to  the  mass  around 
—hut  by  calm  and  mournful  observation  of  the  indiffe- 
renee  of  the  favored  of  the  world,  to  their  inestimable 
possessions— by  their  foigetfulness  of  the  solemn  respon- 
siblenets  impoeed  on  them— by  their  criminal  applica- 
tion of  the  uses  of  Liberty  to  the  abuses  of  lioentiottsness 
^Aij  the  ootbursting,  in  every  quaiter,  and  in  every  varie- 
ty of  shape,  of  that  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  servility 
on  the  other,  which  first  started  thrones,  and  titles,  and 
aristocracy  into  existence,  and  has  thus  iar  maintained 
them  therein.  The  unbounded  veneration  entertained  by 
our  countrymen  for  honors  of  whatever  description, 
valuable  or  meretricious — their  eager  aping  of  the  frivo- 
lous distinctions  of  the  old  monarchical  worid— and  the 
inconsistency  they  exhibit,  in  thua  adopting,  to  a  certain 
extant,  the  very  customs  which  are  most  adverse  to 
republicanism  in  the  abstxact,  to  the  spirit  of  our  national 
constitution,  and  to  all  of  which  Americans  boast,  and 
anrugate  to  themselves,  as  poasessions  eigoyed  by  them 
alone  of  all  the  world— -render  them  the  just  target  for 
ridicule  and  condemnation;  and  certainly  afford  justifia- 
ble grounds  for  the  suspicion,  tliat  if  the  tawdry  and 
gUttering  trappings  of  crowns  and  monarchies— the 
empty  shadow— is  thus  agreeable,  the  substance  would 
not  be  an  onerous  burden.  When  investigating  the  foi- 
bles of  private  lifis,  we  find  the  rich— rich  in  fact  or  in 
seeming— driven  abroad  by  liveried  servants,  and  su- 
premely jealous  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  that 
most  empty  of  all  aristocracies— the  aristocracy  of  virealth. 
Passing  to  public  ground,  while  the  administraton  of 
govenmient,  to  the  highest  official  in  the  Union,  are,  by 
legislative  enactment,  addressed  by  no  titles  of  honor, 
the  people,  fiuUng  to  appreciaM  the  severe  rapuhhcan 
simplicity  of  this  decree,  by  common  consent,  supply  the 
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deficiency  it  creates ;  and  it  has  become  indecorous  to 
employ  the  names  of  public  servants  of  certain  grades  of 
elevation,  without  the  affixion  of  an  "  Honorable ;"  while 
many  of  cRir  State  Governments  have  passed  the  Rubi* 
eon  of  Anti  Republicanism,  or  sufiered  in  the  outset  the 
leaven  of  old  monarchical  prejudices  to  modify  new* 
bom  liberty,  by  enacting  that  their  chief  magistrates^ 
through  all  time,  should  be  **  Excellent." 

This  same  spirit— which  we  have  enlarged  upon,  that 
we  might  warn  against,  and  deprecate  it — ^has  produced, 
we  fear,  a  jwrtial  decision  upon  the  merits  of  tlie  disa^ 
greement  between  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  and  his  vrife. 
The  lofty  genius  of  the  husband  has  elevated  him  to  a 
proud  niche  in  Fame's  envied  temple— the  gloomy  pit- 
fiUls  of  his  errors  have  been  illuminated  by  its  dazsling 
splendor,  as  the  radiance  of  the  sun  obliterates  to  the 
sight  the  spots  on  his  face,  until  the  mental  eye,  garing 
in  wondering  and  delighted  admiration  on  its  enchanting 
brilliancy,  forgets  to .  pierce  the  delusive  veil,  and  note 
the  yawning  danger  spread  beneath.  Mental  superiority 
elevates  man  to  something  loftier  than  humanity.  Di- 
vested of  frailty,  and  enrobed  in  the  vesture  of  hb  own 
brightness,  he  sits,  to  the  view  of  his  adorers,  enthroned 
between  earth  and  heaven,  more  kindred  to  angelic 
natures  than  to  perishing  mortaliQr ;  and  when  any  thing 
is  revealed  to  derogate  fxom  his  loftiness,  and  drag  him 
from  his  throne,  the  mind  recoils  at  the  abhorrent  evi- 
dence, that  earthliness,  in  fisul  coivjunction,  defiles  his 
soaring  etheriali^f.  Thus,  the  &me  of  Bulwer  has  been 
his  shield  against  merited  condemnation  £br  shortcomings 
in  virtue,  and  has  prompted  his  admirers  to  do  injustioe 
to  an  injured  woman.  We  do  not  intend  to  exculpate 
Lady  Bulwer  from  rdiuke,  and  thus  convict  ourselves  of 
the  same  error  we  are  attributing  to  others*— that  of  pei^ 
tiality  and  injnstico;  for  it  rarely  happens  that,  in  matri- 
monial tempests,  both  parties  do  not  contribute  to  their 
united  suffering;  but  we  hope,  that  in  attacking  the 
champions  of  Sir  Edward,  who  grant  no  quarter,  on 
their  own  ground,  and  with  their  own  weapons,  we  may, 
at  least,  dispute  the  field. 

The  marriage  which  has  so  evidently  occasioned  the 
extreme  of  misery,  and  set  a  curious  worid  agape,  in 
wonder  that  he,  who,  by  the  beaming  creations  of  fancy, 
has  held  them  in  thrall,  has  awaked  the  supine  to  enjoy- 
ment, and  vriled  many  a  heart,  corroded  by  care,  or 
bowed  by  anguish,  from  dejection  and  despair,  should  be 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  Fame's  surrounding  glor^,  a  very 
wretch,  from  the  lack  of  sweet  content— Hhat  he,  who  can 
depict  so  faithfully  the  madness  and  frenzy  of  passion, 
should  prove  to  be  passion's  very  slave— that  he,  who,  by 
his  bright  picturings  of  the  graces  and  charms  of  woman- 
hood, has  taught  mankind  to  love  and  honor  woman  more, 
should,  in  his  practical  lessons,  degrade  and  vilify  her,— 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  injudicious  transactioDg, 
very  common  with  those  who  revel  in  the  delights  of  a 
ricfaly^tored  imagination,  with  which  passion  has  all, 
and  judgment,  little  to  do.  Bulwer  was  young,  and 
ignorant  of  himself;  he  knew  not  of  the  splendor  of  the 
Future— he  felt  not  then,  the  anticipated  triumphs  of  a 
mind  soon  to  tower  above  the  level  of  attainment — he 
listened  not  then  to  the  toioe  of  aa  AnbitioB,  to  beeome. 
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when  it  had  once  been  ttirred  within  him,  the  polestar 
of  action ;  and  in  the  impetuosiQr  of  youth,  he  caat  a 
fatal  die.  But  wherefore  is  he  excused  from  enduring,  in 
manly  forbearance  and  resolution,  the  consequences  of 
his  own  free  act  7  Shall  we  dismiss  him  from  the  bar 
uncondemned,  untried  even,  upon  the  weak  eridence  in 
his  faTor,  seriously  presented,  that  he  has  "  become  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  she  the  fattest  of  women  V*  Let 
us  be  indignant  rather — would,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  such  a  feeling  had  been  more  generally  excited — 
that  so  degrading  an  apology  should  be  offered.  He 
married  beneath  his  rank — was  not  the  error  wholly  with 
him,  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  degrade  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  England's  aristocracy  f  Who  shall  blame  her 
that  she  aspired  7  Who  would  have  been  thoughtful  of 
the  disastrous  consequences— exposed  to  a  simiUr  temp- 
tation 7  And  when  be  became  Faroe's  favorite,  he  had 
still  less  excuse  to  frown  upon  the  lowliness  of  his  part- 
ner; for  surely  the  mantle  of  his  renovm  was  broad 
enough  to  envelope  and  elevate  both.  The  latter  clause 
of  the  evidence  we  are  sifting,  bears  too  visibly  upon 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  worthlessness,  to  merit  atten- 
tion. 

The  next  special  apology  for  him,  was  disseminated, 
we  believe,  by  an  editor  in  Washington ;  and  professes 
to  communicate  the  first  decisive  outbreak  between  the 
baronet  and  his  wife.     Bulwer  was  to  make  his  debut 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when  he  rose,  agitation 
prevented  him  firom  proceeding,  and  the  attempt  result- 
ed in  a  lamentable  failure.    When  he  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  he  was  greeted  by  his  mortified  wife  with  a 
sarcastic  address  to  the  following  effect.     **  So — ^this  is 
Mr.  Bulwer,  the  author  of  Pelham,  and  the  Disowned — 
the  man  who  was  to  redeem  England!     Poor  fool! 
Scared  by  the  glare  of  a  lamp !"     In  an  excess  of  rage, 
he  ttruck  her  in  the  face  I     The  promulgator  of  the 
anecdote  assumes  that  the  manner  of  his  reception,  justi- 
fied the  enormity  of  the  deed.     Who  that  possesses  a 
spark  of  the  ideal,  will  coincide  with  him  7     The  law 
pronounces,   that  no  possible  severiQr  of  language  is 
justification  for  violence  between  man  and  man ;  what 
shall  excuse  so  gross  an  outrage,  when  its  object  is  a 
woman— a  wife  !    And  what — still  farther  to  enhance 
the  degradation  of  Bulwer's  conduct — do  we  deduce 
firom  his  wife's  address  to  him?     Plainly  and  directly, 
that  he  had  communicated  to  her  by  his  proud  and  brag- 
gart vaunting,  the  fire  of  his  own  eager  ambition— that 
his  overpowering  confidence  had  led  her  to  look,  witli 
undoubting  anticipation,  upon  the  glory  of  his  triumphing 
—that  he  had  idly  boasted  of  the  lofly  stand  he  was  about 
to  assume  as  a  leader  of  his  political  party— ay,  that 
England  was  to  be  regenerated  by  the  resistless  power 
of  his  eloquence !     She  believed  him — she  trusted  him — 
she  left  her  home  for  the  glitter  of  a  ball-room,  when  he 
departed  for  the  scene  of  his  prowess,  exulting  even  then ; 
-—and  there,  when  a  thousand  eyes  were  upon  her^ 
there,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  when  her  mind 
in  its  joyful  fancies,  seemed  to  hear  the  shouts  of  approv- 
ing listeners,  at  some  unequalled  climax-^nr  noted  the 
pervading  and  death-like  stillness — when  not  even  a 
pulse  seemed  to  dare  to  beat,  lest  the  charm  should  be  , 


dispelled— at  some  fisrvent  and  enthusiastic  appeal-^ 
came  the  news  like  an  ioe-b<dt  to  her  heart,  that  he  had 
miserably  failed  !^that  he  was  an  object  of  commiserar 
tion  and  pity  to  his  friends,  of  ridicule  and  laughter  to  his 
foes.  She  then  fled  like  a  guilty  criminal  to  her  home, 
and  when  she  met  the  conquered  braggart,  she  conveyed 
a  reproof  in  her  words,  that  should  have  stung  him, 
indeed,  to  the  heart — but  with  shame,  not  anger  -yet  he 
chivalrously  struck  her  in  the  face ! 

We  can  allow  to  Lady  Bulwer,  indeed,  but  Utde  credit 
for  intensity  of  affection  for  her  husband,  in  that  she  ooold 
suffer  mortification  so  to  rage  within  her,  as  to  supersede 
those  impulses  of  sympathy  and  condolence  in  misfoi^ 
tune,  which  true  and  deep  affection  ever  gives  birth  to; 
but  it  appears  to  be  equally  true,  that  he  was  answerable, 
to  a  degree,  for  this  firame  of  her  mind,  for  having  inspired 
her  with  the  aspiratioos,  whose  overthrow  induced  it; 
and  that  the  guilt  of  his  treatment  admits  of  no  paUiar 
tion. 

A  third,  truly  laughable  assertion,  is  made  in  his 
favor,  that  he  has  been  subject  to  very  iU  treatment  fhnn 
his  wife — that  she  was  accustomed  to  visit  all  his  delin- 
quencies upon  his  person,  by  force  and  arms,  to  his  great 
bodily  harm.  Fancy  the  author  of  Pelham  and  the 
Disowned,  vaulting  over  sofas,  ottomans,  and  chairs,  with 
a — woman  /  at  his  heels,  vigorously  plying  a  broom-stick, 
or,  perchance,  the  instruments  of  warfare  nature  has 
bestowed,  upon  his  retreating  form;  he,  in  the  meantime, 
pale  with  terror,  beseeching  for  mercy  in  his  rapid  flight. 
Poor,  injured  innocent!  How  deep  is  our  sympathy  for 
suffering  and  oppression  so  intense ! 

In  seriously  commenting  upon  a  portion  of  theae 
anecdotes  in  relation  to  their  quarrel,  let  it  not  be  con- 
sidered that  we  repose  unwavering  credence  in  them. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  that,  at  the^r«/  disagreement, 
a  amn  should  inflict  personal  violence  upon  his  wife. 
There  must  have  been  an  incompatibility  of  character 
tending  to  sever  the  bonds  of  affection  at  an  early  period 
of  their  connection,  and  rendering  the  marriage-tie  a 
curse  to  both. 

Finally,  Bulwer  ha«  affixed  the  seal  to  his  own  culpa- 
bility, by  associating  publicly  with  a  mistress,  and  per- 
mitting her  to  assume  his  name,  while  his  marriage  oath 
renudns  yet  unrescinded.  He  has  testified  to  his  own 
moral  destitution— he  has  proved  his  disregard  for  the 
advancement  of  virtue,  by  contemning  her  decrees ;  his 
unfitness  to  be  a  legislator,  by  his  audacious  infringement 
of  the  laws,  and  the  vital  requirements  of  society ;  and 
ho  has  offered  to  his  wife  the  keenest  insult  a  wife  can 
suffer !  Iiet  it  not  be  alleged  that  she  has  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  woman's  modesty  and  reserve,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  her  work.  She  has  been  made  desperate  by 
injury— 4ier  tale  itself  portrays  a  scathed  and  blighted 
heart,  in  which  desperation  rules  triumphant. 


TaovGR  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in 
general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end. 
The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age ;  then  to  be  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  then  to  make  up  an  estate ;  then  to  arrive  athonon ; 
then  to  retire.— 'jSj^cctetor. 
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Orif  inal. 
''DEAR   ONES   FAR   AWAY!" 

BT  PARK  BKNJAMXir. 

OrrTiMM  when  o*er  these  lofty  walls,  die  Twilight's  veil 

is  thrown. 
Within  my  soKtaxy  nx»m,  I  sit  and  muse  alone; 
And,  as  the  cortains  of  the  West  close  round  the  dying 

day, 
The  Past,  the  lovely  Past  returns  with  deaf  ones  hi 

away! 

Oh,  then  how  sadly  in  my  heart,  its  olden  memories 

throng!— 
The  many,  unalloyed  delights,  to  childhood  that  belong. 
Before  the  blossom  and  the  rose  of  life  has  felt  decay- 
When  I  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  dear  ones  fiir  away. 

I  hear  my  father's  greeting  mild,  my  mother's  gentle 

call. 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters  twain— 'they're  present  with 

me,  all! 
And  some  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  ocean's  dawhing 

spray, 
Yet  unto  me  their  spirits  come,  with  dear   ones  far 

away. 

I  see  the  old,  familiar  scenes;  the  cheerful  hours  we 

knew, 
Within  die  mirror  of  the  mind  successive  rise  to  view ; 
And  though,  like  unsubstantial  dreams,  I  cannot  bid 

them  stay- 
Such  passing  pictures  hold  the  shapes  of  dear  ones  fiu* 

away. 

While  thus  I  muse  on  distant  friends,  and  look  through 

vanished  years, 
My  eyes,  as  in  my  childish  days,  are  filled  with  pleasant 


For  Earth  was  bright  before  me  then,  and  life  was  in  its 

May, 
When  they  were  mine  in  veiy  truth— those  dear  ones  far 

away! 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven  for  that  high  power  that  Time 

cannot  destroy — 
A  power  that  fills  the  saddened  heart  with  images  of 

Since  into  clear  and  brilliant  Hght,  Imagination's  ray 
Can  throw  the  weU-rememberad  forms  of  dear  ones  far 
away! 
July,  1839. 


Ir  one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  a  constant  reference  to  a  Supreme,  intelligent 
Author.  To  have  made  this  the  ruling,  the  *««Kifwfil 
sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
every  thing  that  is  religious.  The  worid,  from  thonoe- 
fi>rth,  becomes  a  temple,  and  life  itself  one  continued  act 
of  adoration. 


Original. 
TO    A    BRIDE. 

BT  MBS.  X.  D.  HAKRIHGTOir. 

At,  wreathe  the  rose,  the  pale,  pure  rose 

Above  her  maiden  brow ; 
Fit  emblem  of  the  viigin  Love, 

That  warms  her  bosom  now ; 
And  thus,  as  bright  amid  the  shade 
Of  the  rich  tresses'  raven  braid. 

Those  spotless  petals  rise,— 
In  lovely  contrast  with  the  light 

Of  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes— • 
So  bright,  dear  girl,  should  Sorrow  shed 

Shadows  along  thy  path, 
And  dim  awhile  the  cloudless  dream. 

Thy  youthful  spirit  hath — 
May  Love,  like  that  fiur,  stainless  flower, 

Unsullied  in  the  darkening  hour, 
Still  shine  with  its  celestial  ray, 

A  beacon-light  above  thy  way. 


Orif  inal. 
SONG  OF  THE  FREE  COMPANIONft. 

Trowl,  trowl  the  brown  bowl, 

Merrily  trowl  it,  ho ! 
For  the  nut-brown  ale  shall  never  feil, 

However  the  seasons  go. 

Drink,  drink !  he  who'll  slink, 

When  circling  breakers  flow, 
That  knave,  I  swear,  vrili  never  dare, 

Like  a  man,  to  meet  the  foe. 

Then  steep,  steep  your  souls  deep 

In  the  wassail  cup  to-night. 
For  the  next  day-spring,  shall  surely  bring, 
"*         The  dry  and  sober  fight. 

Cko.'^Trowi,  trowl  the  brown  bowl, 
Merrily  trowl  it,  ho  ! 
For  the  mtU-brown  ale  tihaU  never  fail, 
However  the  eeaeone  go. 

Wine,  wine !  comrades,  mine, 

In  wine  the  pledge  must  be, 
When  drink  the  bmve  to  a  soldier's  graTe, 

Or  a  soldier's  victory ! 

Hence !  hence  with  all  offence, 

Though  foes  of  old  were  we, 
Our  future  life  shall  know  no  strife. 

Save  who  the  first  shall  be. 

Then  up !  up  with  each  oip, 

From  whatever  land  ye  be; 
Whether  knighu  of  the  lance,  finom  meny 

Or  old  England*s  archers  free. 

CAtf ••—  Wine,  wine  !  eomri»det,  mine. 
In  wine  the  plfdge  mu$t  be, 
When  drink  the  brave,  to  a  toldier'e 
Or  a  toldier^e  victory. 
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Orif  inal. 
DOTS   AND    LINES.  — NO.    IV; 

OR,  SKITCHX8  Or  8CKN£S  AKD  XNCXDKMT8  XM  TBI  WIST. 
■T  THE  JLUTHOft  OF  "  LATITTK,**  "  BUKTOM,'*  **CAPTAllf  KVD,"  «tC. 

Ra51>olph  is  sixty  milet  above  Memphis,  and  tike 
that  place,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  Chickasaw  bluffs. 
There  are  four  of  these  bluffs  approaching^  the  riTer,  in 
an  extent  of  about  one  hundred  miles.    Memphis  is  on 
the  fourth  number  from  the  north,  and  Randolph  on  the 
second,  I  beiieve.     These  bluffs  are  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and,  tike  those  at  Natchez,  are  without  rock 
or  stone-^the  eardi  of  which  they  are  composed,  though 
often  diversified  vfith.  beautifully-colored  strata,  being  of 
the  same  consistency  and  appearance  with  the  sediment 
which  the  Mississippi  deposites.     This  deposite  I  have 
measured  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  and  found  it  equal 
to  one  twelfth  of  the  bulk  of  water.     When  the  sediment 
is  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  and  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  earth  I  have  taken  from  the  Natchez  bluff, 
two  hundred  and  twen^  feet  above  the  river.    A  piece 
of  this  earth,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  clear  rain  water, 
will  give  it  the  appearance  of,  and  in  fact,  make  it  Mis- 
sissippi River  water.     Randolph  is  a  small,  straggling 
place,  with  some  busiuess.     It  seems  to  be  grovring,  for 
I  counted  the  roofs  of  some  newly-built  or  newly-shin- 
gled buildings.    It  is  situated  on  broken  ground,  and  its 
dwellings  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  veige  of 
ravines,  and  the  sides  of  cliffs,  as  if  thrown  there  by  a 
flood.    Several  wooden  stores  on  the  front  street,  make 
a  respectable  appearance,  and  constitute  the  only  com- 
pact part  of  the  village.     Here,  a  quondam  steamboat, 
converted  into  a  store,  was  die  wharf,  levee,  pier,  and 
landing-place.     The  town,  built  thus  irregularly  upon  the 
unsightly  face  of  the  red,  earthy  hills,  wears  an  aspect  of 
desolation.     I  passed  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  it  was 
not  church-time,  if  chureh-time    be    much    regaidod 
Acre,  the  citizens,  in  their  holiday  suits,  thronged  on 
boaxd,  to  see  the  new  steamer,  and  boys  and  negroes 
to  buy  oranges  and  pine-apples,  which  the  bar-keepei 
and  steward  had  bought  in  New  Orleans,  on  their  own 
private  venture.    Several  dashy  young  bucks,  in  gold 
chains,  ruffled  shirts,  and  breastppins,  their  hats  set 
knowingly  on  one  side,  have  just  entered  the  gentlemens' 
cabin ;  but  not  satisfied  with  inspecting  this,  one  or  two 
of  them  must,  forsooth,  very  politely  take  a  peep  into 
the  ladies'  cabin,  where  the  sight  of  two  or  three  young 
ladies  has  set  one  or  two  of  thorn  vmy  violently  to  sneez- 
ing, as  I  am  told  Vermont  boys  are  affected  when  they 
happen  to  see  a  negro;  not  being  accustomed  to  them. 
They  then  marched  on  to  the  after  guard,  and  by  their 
bold  stare,  winks,  whispering,  and  remarks,  fairly  drove 
the  ladies  into  the  cabin.     The  absence  of  churches,  with- 
out which,  in  New  England,  there  can  be  no  village,  is 
a  striking  deficiency  in  the  river  towns.     From  Vicks- 
buig  to  this  place,  I  have  seen  nothing  that  looks  like  a 
place  of  worship.     There  may  be  meetingt  held,  indeed, 
in  private  houses;  but  no  where  is  the  spire  visible, 
which  indicates  the  viUage  chnrch;  not  even  at  Vksks- 
hmgf  one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  river. 


There  are  not  ^n  chureh-towen  or  spires,  in  the  whole 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  most  of  them  in  Louisiana  rise 
from  cathedrals  or  convents.  It  is  said  that  the  nucleoa 
of  a  New  England  Tillage,  u  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a 
chureh,  and  a  school-house :  in  this  region  it  is  a  tavern, 
a  warehouse,  and  a  grocery.  There  is  a  paper  published 
at  Randolph.  I  have  not  seen  a  number  of  it,  but  am 
informed  that  it  is  well  edited. 

The  citizens  have  now  gone  ashore,  their  mouths  filled 
with  praises  of  our  gorgeous  suite  of  cabins;  the  little 
boys,  loafisrs,  and  negroes,  have  departed  with  their 
handkerchiefs  filled  vrith  oranges,  the  bell  has  tolled  its 
last  stroke,  the  steam  has  ceased  its  hissing,  and  the 
wheels,  moving  backv^ard  and  forward,  preparatoiy  to 
starting,  create  no  little  commotion  in  the  water  about 
us.     The  escape-pipe  now  begins  to  roor,  the  boat  trem* 
bles  like  an  aspen,  and  we  are  once  more  on  our  way. 
We  are  now  above  the  cotton-region,  and  corn-fields 
supply  the  place  of  cotton.     The  shores  are  flat  and 
wooded,  and  without  other  variety  than  a  wood-yard,  a 
clearing,  or  a  log  house.    As  there  is  nothing  without  to 
interest,   therefore,   until  we  arrive  at  New  Madrid, 
seventy-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  I  roust 
draw  material  from  the  steamer  and  its  inmates.     The 
internal  arrangement  of  a  Mississippi  steamer,  is  but 
little  known  to  those  who  have  not  travelled  in  one. 
The   Mississippi  steamer  is  composed  of  three  great 
divisions,  the  hold,  the  main  deck,  and  the  upper  deck. 
The  hold  is  shallow,  compared  with  that  of  sea  vessels. 
In  the  foreward  part,  is  a  forecastle  for  the  hands.    The 
main  deck  is  very  solid,  and  runs  from  stem  to  stem. 
The  after  part,  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  boat,  is 
called  **  the  deck,"  or  deck  cabin.    It  is  a  long  room 
like  a  ship's  steerage,  with  renges  of  rough  berths,  with 
windows  and  doors   opening  out  upon  **the  guard," 
which  is  a  projection  of  the  main  deck  for  several  feet, 
forming  a  platform  running  all  round  the  boat.     The 
roof  of  the  boat,  which  is  called  the  "  huiricane  deck;" 
projects  on  all  sides  over  "  the  guard,"  supported  by  a 
row  of  light  columns,  and  forms  a  convenksnt  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.     This  platform,  which  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  <^fiposite  ends  of  the 
boat,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  walk  upon  for  a  promenade, 
for  which  it  is  much  used,  and  is  usually  railed  in.     lu 
legitimate  use,  however,  is  what  its  name  signifies ;  to 
guard  the  main  body  or  hull  of  the  boat  from  the  violent 
contacts  to  which  boats  are  liable  in  coming  to  a  landing. 
The  guards  are,  therefore,  made  very  strong,  of  project- 
ing pieces  of  timber,  neatly  planked  over,  and,  with  their 
painted  railing,  are  both  ornamental  and  useful.     The 
deck  passengers,  of  which  we  have  two  hundred,  com- 
posed of  returning  boatmen  and  emigrants,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  are  crowded  into  this  room.     They  sleep 
herein,  finding  their  own  bedding,  and  eat  heroin,  find- 
ing and  cooking  their  own  provisions.  J.  H.  x. 


Ip  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one  face  only,  we 
should  be  upon  better  terms ;  for  we  should  then  take 
the  contrary  to  what  the  liar  says  for  ceruin  truth ;  but 
the  reverse  of  trudi  hath  a  hundred  figures,  and  a  field 
-j^definite,  without  bound  or  limit.— Jtfo»tos^iK. 
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LITERA  RY  REVIEW. 

fliDHBT  Clifton:  fiafytr«^— Wkile  the  flcdfliag  author, 
JiMt  tpreadinf  Ui  wing*  in  the  effort  to  Mar,  nay  well  demand 
of  the  critic  a  degree  of  mildneM,  not  accorded  to  him,  who, 
with  well  tried  pinions,  is  cleaving  the  air  in  proud  elevation, 
it  la  bat  rendering  due  justice  to  ozercue  discrimination ;  and 
while  merit  in  such  a  one,  receives  Aill  commendation,  to  be- 
stow attention  upon  deficiencies.  Let  Just  criticism  be  bestow- 
ed, more  especially,  upon  the  neophyte,  that  he  may  purge  him- 
self from  defects  befbre  they  have  become  so  firmly  engrafted 
as  to  be  identified  with  the  ritality  of  his  after  labors.  Thus 
premising,  that  the  motives  which  actuate  us  may  be  under- 
•tood,  we  proceed  to  express  our  impressions  of  Sidney  Clifton. 
The  style  is  elevated  and  pure— distinguished  by  a  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  exemplifying  its  author  to  bo  no  tyro  in  the 
practice  of  composition.  In  addition,  there  are  scattered  among 
its  pages  many  gems  of  thought  Its  prominent  faults  are  an 
absence  of  rqMse— we  can  express  our  meaning  by  no  better 
word— «ad  a  lack  of  indiriduality  of  character,  and  of  origi- 
nality and  probability  of  ploC  In  reference  to  the  first-men- 
tioned defect,  we  remark,  m  explanation,  that  one  exemplary 
feature  of  the  novels  of  Scott,  and  which  constitutes  <me  stri- 
king cliann,  seems,  to  us,  to  be  that  judicious  disposal  and  pro- 
gression of  important  incidents,  which,  while  they  ensure  the 
Increasing  interest  of  the  reader,  do  not  so  crowd  and  msJk, 
as  it  were,  upon  his  attention,  as,  in  the  multiplicity  ot  images, 
to  conAise  and  diseatisiy.  At  the  same  time,  that  celebrated 
writer  does  not  plange  at  onee  into  the  melte  of  an  incident,  but 
eondncts  the  ndnd  to  it  by  gradual  preparation  and  progress, 
by  which  the  nucleus  of  interest,  like  the  rhetorical  climax, 
Is  arrived  at  without  any  sudden  and  unpleasant  shock.  The 
author  of  Sidney  CUfton  has  devoted  too  little  space  to  his 
most  stirring  incidents,  and  introduced  them,  often,  so  dose 
upon  each  other,  as  to  produce  the  eoaAision  we  have  adverted 
to.  The  mind  finds  no  loopholes  in  its  progress,  to  pause  and 
breathe.  There  is  lacking,  also,  as  we  have  said,  wUh  one  or 
two  exceptions,  individuality  of  character.  The  personages 
have  no  distinguishing  features*  They  are  described  and 
conducted  to  the  cloee,  by  vague  generalities,  that  are  insuA- 
cient  to  confer  individuality.  The  plot  of  the  novel  we  do  not 
admire.  We  find  that  the  hero,  a  supposed  orphan,in  a  stranjre 
part  of  the  country,  saves  the  life  of  the  heroine,  having  never 
before  seen  her,  which  effeeu  an  introduction  lo  his  own 
fitther.  Again,  eompelled  to  desert  his  country  for  England, 
the  plot  Is  brought  to  a  finale  there,  by  a  series  of  similar 
cttincideneeB.  Such  multiplied  dependencies  upon  ehance  for 
effect,  seem  to  be  ill-judged,  since  the  regular  resulu  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  may  be  of  Ailly  as  striking  a  character,  are 
more  satisfoetory,  we  believe,  to  most  minds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  faults  we  have  enumerated,  are 
of  a  remediable  description ;  and  the  author,  with  due  attention, 
may  look  with  confidence  to  ftiture  success. 

Tns  Ambrican  Loi;irGBE :  Lea  4f  BUmckard^—JAx.  Ingra- 
ham  has  embodied  a  number  of  sketches  of  every  description, 
in  the  volume  bearing  this  title.  Thera  Is  cortainly  much  that 
ii  interesting  and  amusing.  Ho  indulges,  however,  in  some  pe- 
culiarities which  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  many  readers. 
There  is,  at  times,  an  affectation,  a  immdfiam  of  style— not  pos- 
sessing any  very  repulsive  features,  and  yet  unworthy  of  him, 
and  a  derogation  from  his  merit  In  the  eyes  of  the  discerning. 
We  will  explain  ourselves  by  one  example.  We  find,  almost  uni- 
formly, the  French  words  **j>«vi  "  and  **  Iretteer  "  employed  for 
the  good  sound  English,  **^«eflMnt  **  and  "  si^vntt.**  There 
are  many  forms  of  ej^ression  in  the  French  and  other  langua- 
ges, by  which — perhaps  in  a  single  word— an  entire  idea— senti- 
ment, or  what  not,  may  be  conveyed ;  and  the  adoption  of  such, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  is  often  felicitous  and  praiseworthy. 
But  the  Bsere  suhetitntion  of  a  foreign  word  for  one  of  our  own 
bagnage  which  is  just  us  expressive.  Is  a  display  of  questiona- 
ble taste.  We  pray  our  author  t*  eschew  these  little  pecca- 
dilloea,  into  which  ho  has,  perhaps,  uneonsdously  fallen.  Set- 
ting aside  this  slight  defect,  the  volume  before  us  is  valuable, 
beyond  the  maiiiointj  of  works  of  the  kind. 


Charles  Vincemt  :  ^erpers.— The  strongest  critical  allega* 
tion  against  this  novel,  is,  that  it  is  conducted  with  an  eren- 
ness  and  sameness  of  relation,  combined  with  a  degree  of  inflexi- 
bility of  style,  which  imparts  to  it  a  hearineas  not  actually  inhe- 
rent in  the  framework.  The  plot  is  by  no  means  weak  or  ill- 
concocted,  although  marred,  here  and  there,  by  defects.  The 
characters,  also,  possess  a  good  degree  of  individuality.  Two 
or  three,  however,  of  the  personages  of  the  tale,  are  signal  fail- 
ures. We  refor  to  the  schoolmaster,  M c  Gregor,  and  the  pun- 
ster—^e  latter  being  the  more  unacceptable,  from  the  thread- 
bare nature  of  the  conception.  There  should  be  no  experi- 
ments in  the  portrayal  of  oddities,  unlem  success  be  more  than 
possible. 

M EECHANTs*  MAGAZINE.— Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  who  origina- 
ted the  no  less  happy  than  novel  idea  of  a  magaxine,  devoted  to 
commercial  literature  and  information,  has,  with  praiseworthy 
enterprise,  conducted  It  to  realization.  The  first  number  of  the 
work  is  before  the  public ;  and  as  the  nsercantile  community 
have,  from  the  beginning,  appreciated  Mr.  Hunt's  scheme  and 
exertions,  the  patrons  of  the  magazine  are  so  numerous  as  to 
ensure  iu  permanence.  The  merit  of  the  number  before  us  It 
of  a  high  character;  it  is  dignified,  argumentatire  and  widely 
instructive.  The  typography  ie  Tory  superior }  and  the.  gene- 
ral appearance  extremely  neat. 

Letters  or  Elixa  Wileinson  :  S.  CelsMad— Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son conveys  in  this  little  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman, 
graphic  sketches  of  scenes  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  days  **  that 
tried  men's  souls.'* 

BoT*a  Reading  Booe  ;  Jly  Mr$.  Sifounuf:  J.  O.  T^t^r^^ 
We  know  how  sparse  are  ralnable  school  books — those  that 
combine  instruction  in  language  and  elocution,  with  sound  men- 
tal aliment,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  young  minds.  Des- 
ultory selections  often  fad  of  this  end }  but  Mrs.  Sigoumey  has 
here  presented  the  public  with  a  reading  book,  vHttsn  express- 
ly for  iu  object— '"oontaining  lessons  of  repnUiean  simplicity, 
the  yalue  of  time,  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  duties  oflife"— a| 
beantifol,  as  we  might  expect  fivm  such  a  writer. 

Precaution  :  Lea  if  BUmekmrd.—Thu  novel.  Cooper's  fine, 
is  interesting ;  shadowed  by  the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  a 
first  attempt ;  but  since  it  ii  merely  a  reprint,  baring  longbeoA 
before  the  public,  elaborate  criticism  might  appear  supererogn- 

**8EETciiEai'*  by  Bos,  nad  **  Nicholas  Nicelebt,"  from  tUm 
same  author,  publitthed  in  numbers,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lea  ft 
Blanchard,  are  regularty  received.  The  illustrations  eontinno 
to  be  spirited  and  humorous  j  the  typography  very  satisfocloij. 

PocEET  Lacon  :  Lea  if  BUmekmrd^ — ^The  public  is  presented* 
under  this  title,  with  two  volumes  of  choice  extracts  from  a 
great  variety  of  celebrated  authors.  The  rules  by  which  tho 
compilator  has  governed  himself  in  the  arrangement,  have  beoD 
judicious  in  the  highest  degree*— CnrvtUs; 

Sebtches  op  London  :  Caref  if  Hartr^Tkhe  Is  a  produetion 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Grant,  a  parliamentary  reporter,  author 
of  "Random  Recollections  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,'* and  **  The  Great'Metropolis.**  The  happy  sketches  of 
the  leading  members  of  parliament,  and  of  the  peculiaritiea 
of  debate  in  the  several  houses,  contained  in  the  former  men- 
tioned works  of  Mr.  Grant,  ensured  a  rapid  sale,  and  fhmished 
a  capitsl  of  reputation,  upon  which  to  deceive  the  public  with 
a  sueeession  of  twattling  nothings,  of  which  the  **  Sketchee 
of  London,**  is,  in  agricultural  phrase,  the  cap-sheaf.  The 
**  Sketches  of  London  **  signally  triumph  over  graaunatical  and 
logical  formulas,  and  do  most  franticly  run  wild  in  the  freedom 
thus  obtained ;  while  there  is  little  of  merit  even  in  the  choice 
of  subject*  for  description.  There  It  no  little  of  the  ignorant  - 
cockney,  too»  in  the  statements  of  our  author.  **  Oxford  Street^*' 
he  says,  **  is  undoubtedly  tlM  longeet  uemrijf  etrmi^ki  etreet  in 
the  wprld,  being  a  mile  and  a  half  long.**  **  Oh,  je  gods  and 
little  fishes  r*  Broadway  Ispsr/eclJy  straight  tor  twe  miles  and 
a  half,  and  a  ft«ction  more,  and  that  wholly  In  densely-pi^ula* 
ted  portions  of  the  city.    Enough  of  Mr.  Grant. 
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^r^^fmrtjTj^T^^ 


pen-tiTe   boaom,  Smilet  that  beam  too  bright   to   last:         TiaasieBt  as    the    sum -mer  flower. 


EsIL 


Tempa 


^^^^Nib^ 


Fleet-ing  as     the     twi- light's  ray;       Joy  shines  out     its      Ut  -  tie  hour.       Then  for-e  -  ver 


%^^ 


APiscera. 


fades    a- way:      Joy  shines  out  its        lit  -  tie    hour,        Then  for -e  •  Ter         £ules     a- way. 
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SKCOVD  YKRSK. 


Care  may  shroud  the  soul  in  sadness. 
Yet  despite  of  present  pain, 

Do  we  not  in  future  gladness, 
01^  deoeived,  still  hope  again  7 


Memory  in  the  daihest  hour, 
LoTcs  to  trace  each  by-gone  scene ; 

Thus  if  Joy  's  a  fleeting  flower, 
Hope  is  still  an  Etergreen. 
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THEATRICALS. 

TnB  melttof  inllueiiee  of  Ather  Sol,  in  thb,  the  mmod  when 
he  fe«fla  hi>  flres  with  the  best  of  Aiel  to  Korch  pcwr  mortelity, 
wafea  direAil  wer  with  the  theatres ;  the  glare  of  whoee  lampi 
does  bat  iacreaae  the  fell  tepidity  of  the  atmoephere,  aad  nulli- 
flee  the  attraction  of  auirht  but  the  brighteat  genitts,  or  the  gandi- 
••t  ihow.  It  it  admiuibie  evidence  of  the  pretence  of  one  or  the 
other  of  thete,  that  the  theatres  whose  doors  continue  open>- 
the  Park  and  Bowery— do  by  no  means  lift  their  curuins  to 
empty  walls.  The  latter,  more  especially,  by  seenic  display, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  roaring  lions,  not  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour,  but  bowing  their  msjesty  to  bit  and  haraass, 
secures  within  its  ample  walls,  dense  masses  of  spectators,  night 
after  night  But  these  vagaries  of  theatrical  show  are  inter- 
•persad  by  exhibitions  of  the  true  histrionic  art  Mrs.  Shaw, 
•B  actress  of  superior  powers,  often  presents  gratifying  deline- 
ations of  sterling  characters,  and  Mr.  Hamblia  occasionally 
joins  his  powers  to  her  own,  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  diversities  of  taste,  and  gratify  alL  We 
observe  with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Barry,  late  lessee  of  the  Tre- 
■one  Theatre,  Boston,  than  whom  none  better  understands  the 
•reuBa  of  Judicious  management,  has  been  engaged  as  actrng 
■aaufer  of  this  theatre.  His  talenu  as  an  actor,  combined  with 
Us  judgment  at  director,  will  render  him  a  valuable  a4jnnct. 

The  Taglionle  were  followed  at  the  Park  by  Madame  Le- 
oomte  and  Mons.  Martin,  who  have  not  lacked  that  surest  evi- 
dence that  they  gratify  the  publie— attendance  upon  their  per- 
formancos.  During  their  engagement,  Madame  Caradori  AUan 
•ppeared  at  her  fhrewell  benefit,  and,  in  deflance  of  a  driving 
storm,  was  greeted  by  a  full  house.  She  sung  with  her  usual 
grace  and  brilliancy,  and  at  the  cloee  of  the  opera,  was  present- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  towers. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  ooming  theatrical  season  is  to  be 
one  of  unprecedented  splendor.  It  is  certain  that  all  available 
talent  has  been  secured  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  mana- 
gers {  and  since  competKlon,  though  it  may  be  destruction  to 
the  parties.  Is  gain  to  the  public,  we  may  at  least  predict,  that 
thoee  who  love  the  Drama,  have  a  bounteous  foast  in  prepara- 
tion. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Or*  readers  wUl  doubtlees  join  us  in  the  pleasure  we  entertain. 
In  announcing  an  engagement  with  Mrs.  Frances  8.  Osgood  to 
become  a  regular  and  permanent  contributor  to  the  "  Compan- 
ion.** This  lady  has  but  lately  returned  from  London,  where 
her  exalted  poetic  merit  was  instantly  acknowledged,  and  where 
a  volume  of  poems  from  her  pen,  received  the  countenance  of 
the  pioneers  of  literature  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  met  with 
a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  An  American  edition,  revised  and 
•mended  by  the  author,  may  be  anticipated. 

In  announcing  Mrs.  Osgood,  we  take  occasion  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  our  unfailing  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  "  Companion  ** 
the  articles  of  werf  pr^wumemi  magmine-toriUT  of  the  day,  of 
either  sex.  Since  the  literary  merit  of  a  work  of  the  kind  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  desideratum,  it  is  our  aim  to  fill  the  minority  of 
our  columns  with  the  productions  of  those,  whoso  reputation 
and  the  pride  to  maintain  it,  are  security  against  indifferent 
compositions;  while  the  rule  we  adopt  to  remimcratsyirr  every 
mnieU  me  jniMtsik,  enables  us  to  exercise  that  general  critical 
discrimination  with  the  efforu  of  authors  yet  comparatively 
unknown  to  fiune,  which  is  guarantee  against  offering  to  the 
reader  unacceptable  matter.  To  effect  this  superior  excellence 
of  the  <<  Companion,**  which  is  thus  a  security  to  our  subeeri- 
bers,  involves  the  most  serious  outlay  we  are  called  upon  to 
encounter.  It  is  with  pride  that  we  acknowledge  that  apprecia- 
tion of  our  exertions,  which  is,  day  by  day,  swelling  our  list  of 
patrons  to  a  degree,  fihich  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  same 
vigilance  in  the  ftiture,  and  to  confer  upon  the  "  Companion  *' 
every  excellence,  whkh  it  is  in  the  power  of  expenditure  to 
•equire. 


L.  E.  L«— Several  poetietl  tributes  to  the  nMBiory  of  ULtu, 
Mc  Lean,  (Miss  Landon,)  that  talented  and  InasontMl  poetess, 
have  been  sent  to  us  from  various  sources,  which  wo  doeline  to 
aecept,  from  the  painAil  conviction  that  the  teaor  <^  these 
Lamenu  is  opposed  to  the  facU  of  the  case.  There  b  little 
doubt  to  be  entertained  that  berdestmctioo  wae  the  ooaaeqnent 
of  determination.  She  found,  on  arriving  in  Africa,  the  dingy 
offspring  of  a  negro  mother,  who  rejoiced  in  the  paternity  of  her 
husband.  With  a  soul  all  swelling  with  the  ideal,  and,  moreo- 
ver, a  stranger  apart  from  sympathy,  the  shock  of  thai  diaeoveiy 
was  too  powerftil  for  her  moral  fortitude,  and  sbo  rvabed  into 
the  arms  of  a  voluntary  death. 

CopT-RicHT«^It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  for  the  benefit  of 
American  Literature,  that  the  efforts  which  have  beea  made  to 
establish  an  international  copy-right  law  with  England,  may 
not  be  deterred  and  discouraged,  by  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  In  the  continuance  of  the  present  poeition  of 
the  matter,  however  vigorous  and  determined  it  may  boi.  While 
political  economists  and  legislators  have  weighed  aad  protectad 
all  other  products,  those  of  the  mind  have  been  disregmrdod,  mm 
something  extraneous  or  unworthy.  It  is  no  less  justice  to  the 
English  writer  than  protection  to  our  own,  that  the  syaten  of 
reprints,  without  remnneratioB  to  their  aathors,  ahooM  bo  pro- 
vented. 

NEWBtntGH  Reoatta^— We  have  seldom  known  a  mora  ex- 
tended excitement  among  the  lovers  of  aquatic  sports  in  o«r 
city,  thnn  existed  in  relation  to  the  Regatta  at  Newburgh, 
sixty  miles  up  the  Hudson,  which,  in  sporting  phrase,  **  enmo 
off,'*  on  Wednesday,  tenth  ultimo.    Led  as  well  by  a  desire  to 
escape  for  a  space  from  the  heat,  quivering  from  the  pavemeat 
and  the  brick  walls,  aad  the  sig hu  and  souoda  of  the  spot  wber»> 
on  men  of  all  descriptions  of  humanity  mcwt  do  congregate.  In 
this  the  scofrhing  season,  as  to  enjoy  the  anticipated  pleasuro 
ofthe  race,  we  took  pasMige  in  the  capacious  ALnANV  therefor, 
which,  on  that  selfsame  morning,  accomplished  the  fleetest  pas- 
sage to  Albany,  yet  on  record.    We  arrived  in  less  than  due 
time,  coursing  proudly  up  the  magnificent  river,  than  which 
none  more  beautifol  pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean.    The  Re- 
gatta was  delightftil ;  and  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to 
Captain  Henry  Robinson,  President  of  the  Amateur  dub,  for 
that  attention  to  our  comfort  and  convenience,  which  reserved 
for  us  one  of  the  most  desirable  stands  to  witness  the  amuse- 
ment.   With  the  result,  the  public  is  already  acquainted. 

Paintinos  and  Statuart«— There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Barclay  Street,  a  collection  of  Paint- 
ings and  StaUary,  the  productions  of  by-gone  artists,  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand.  These  have  been  gathered  with 
a  great  degree  of  labor  and  expense  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  their 
exhibitor,  an  enthusiastic  virtuoso;  and  while  it  is  impossible, 
among  so  many  specimens,  that  there  should  not  be  various 
degrees  of  merit,  we  feel  confidence  in  the  assurance,  that  there 
are  among  them  many  gems  ft^m  the  brushes  of  the  masters  of 
their  art  There  are  undoubted  originals  by  Rubens,  Domeni- 
chino,  Paolo  Veronese,  Salvator  Rosa,  Ouido,  Correggio,  Po- 
ussin,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  others,  as  exalted.  We  are  not 
critical  in  respect  to  various  seho<4s  {  nor  can  we  designate  with 
a  glance,  those  peculiar  touches  which  distinguish  one  master 
from  another,  and  each  from  all  else  *,  but  we  have  examined 
this  collection  with  great  delight,  and  faov,  by  the  testimony  of 
our  own  eyes,  that  there  can  be  no  deception  in  its  pretensions. 

We  have  seen  some  ofthe  sheeu  of  a  gift-book  for  the  coming 
season,  now  in  press  by  Mr.  Colman,  to  be  entitled  "  The  PoeU 
of  America.**  It  is  to  bo  illustrated  in  a  very  novel  manner, 
which  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  literary  merit, 
embelUshments,  and  binding,  will  all  be  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter. 

NinLo*a.— We  must  say  a  word  of  Niblo*s.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  his  little  theatre— nothing  more  delightlUl  than  a 
promenade  in  his  illuminated  walks,  amid  orange  and  palm- 
troos  an  ice  cream  in  the  saloon— while  the  sound  of  musie 
fioats  on  the  air. 
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THE  LADIES'  COMPANION 


NEW-YORK,    SEPTEMBER,    1839 


THE    REEFER. 

Nature,  tboagh  pessWe  beneath  tbe  chftnges  man 
efiecU  upon  her  surface,  and  receiving  the  impress  of  his 
proud  footstep,  yet  moulds  him  to  her  will.  She  exerts 
upon  him  unseen  and  mysterious  influences,  and  through 
them,  he  is  her  slave.  She  enfolds  him  in  a  burning  at- 
mosphere, beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropic  sun ;  gorgeous 
hues  greet  every  where  his  eyes,  sweet  odors  are  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  every  breeze  to  his  nostrils,  music, 
from  choirs  of  feathered  warblers,  nature's  own  untutored 
songsters,  charms  his  ear,  and  fruits,  spontaneous  in 
growth,  and  of  flavor  the  most  various  and  delicious  that 
sense  can  conceive  of,  tempt  his  palate  with  luxuriant 
profusion.  Nature  is  herein  an  arch  magician.  She 
weaves  the  spell  of  rapture— <o  destroy.  Beauty  lures 
with  intoxicating  enticements ;  but  oh !  to  revel  in  her 
delusive  sweets,  is  death.  Energy  of  mind  and  body 
decay ;  the  moral  man  is  warped  and  distorted ;  passion 
bursts  the  chain  of  reason  and  laughs,  in  frenzy,  at  con- 
trol ;  and  the  image  of  the  Almighty  scarce  towers  above 
tbe  brute. 

Nature  breathes  upon  her  tenant,  in  other  climes,  alter- 
nate heat  and  cold.  She  smiles  upon  him  in  the  plea- 
sant summer,  and,  for  a  season,  her  robe  is  gorgeous,  her 
voice  harmonious,  her  gifts  of  choicest  growth.  Anon, 
she  scatters  the  hoar  frost,  and  her  breath  is  chill.  She 
enfolds  herself  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  all  her  loveli- 
ness is  gone.  But  mistrust,  condemn  her  not!  No 
longer  is  there  treachciy  in  her  aspect.  Dreadful  as  is 
her  frown,  it  is  fruitful  in  glorious  issues.  It,  too,  is  a 
spell;  but  one  of  love  and  kindness.  Man,  in  his  god- 
like properties,  thrives  upon  it.  It  is  as  meat  to  the 
starving ;  water  to  the  thirsty  one.  The  soul  is  enkin- 
dled with  mighty  power — is  awake  to  its  loftiest  desti- 
nies, and  strides  onward  in  gigantic  prowess.  That 
frown  is  its  protecting  egis ;  it  is  its  nourishment — its 
very  life! 

In  other  respects,  nature  is  busy  with  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  not  a  thing  of  indifference,  even  in  those  better 
cUmes,  how  he  may  be  subjected  to  her  influences; 
whether  he  abide  on  plain  or  rugged  steep— in  the  low 
valley,  or  far  up  on  the  towering  mountain— where 
breezes  blow  calmly,  or  where  the  tempest  rages — where 
rivulets  gush,  or  witlun  the  sight  and  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall.  Where  catcheth  man  his  intenscst  thoughts^ 
his  boldest  aspirations  ?  Where  doth  his  spirit  scorn  the 
chain  of  the  tyrant  most,  and  in  fiercest  exultation,  revel 
in  unfettered  liberty  ?  There,  where  nature  is  boldest 
—fiercest !  There,  where  she  piles  op  mountain  upon 
raountaiiv-'where  the  old  trees  of  her  mighty  forests  roar 
as  the  wind  sweeps  through  their  spreading  branches — 
where  giant  rivers  sweep  their  dark  waters  to  the  ocean 
— ^where  peals  for  ever  the  thunder  of  the  cataract! 
Witness,  ye  Alps,  with  your  glistening  glaciers  and  turn- 
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hling  avalanches,  among  which  is  nurtured  the  indomi* 
table  Swiss !  Witness,  ye  vaJleya,  forests,  rivers,  hiUs  of 
America,  that  echo  the  pteans  of  the  free ! 

But  the  influence  of  the  varieties  of  scenery  upon  the 
land,  cannot  partake  of  the  full  measure  of  potency 
with  those  of  the  rolling  and  majestic  waters.  When 
the  storm  beateth  upon  the  fixed  and  immoveable  earth, 
its  terrors  are  fettered  by  the  evidence  of  its  partial 
impotence;  for,  though  it  may  sweep  over  the  surfisure, 
spreading  wide  destruction,  it  cannot  shake  the  eternal 
foundaUons.  But  when  it  combatteth  with  the  deep,  it 
heaveth  it  up  from  its  caves  and  abysses— 4t  scattereth  it 
heavenward  in  spray — it  tosseth  it  to  and  fro,  until  it  is 
lashed  into 

*'  Miffhty  waves, 
That  ape  earth's  fixed  and  storm-defying  hlUs  {** 

and  they  that  "  go  down  upon  the  sea  in  ships,*'  rocking 
in  their  floating  homes  upon  the  raging  billows,  are 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  grand  and  sublime  in 
nature ;  to  which  the  fiercest  conflicts  of  the  elements 
on  earth,  can  offer  no  competition*  It  hath  been  the 
prayer  of  many  an  ardent  imagination,  that  it  might 
ravel  in  the  awful  glory  of  a  furious  atorm  at  sea — as 
being  the  limit  of  possible  enjoyment. 

On  the  land,  unless  it  bo  from  the  summit  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  the  influences  of  scenery  are  diminished 
by  the  limit  to  vision ;  while  the  sense  of  comparativ* 
security  is  a  second  source  of  detractioti.  But  upon  tbe 
boundless  sea,  all  is  freedom,  all  majesty,  all  power. 
The  ocean,  even  in  its  calm  placidity,  stretches  out 
beyond  the  measure  of  vision,  the  emblem  of  infinity ; 
and  in  its  commotion,  its  kindred  influences  axe  some 
times  terrible  to  the  soul.  The  rover  of  the  deep,  the 
free-hearted,  enthusiastic  Sailor  Boy — he  who 

''Woaldovarbe 
On  the  wide^wide  sea," 

is  noted  throughout  the  world  as  possessing  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Whence  obtains  he  his 
axdent,  honest,  gushing  feelings,  save  from  converse 
with  his  watery  home  f  He  hears  the  fiercest  storm-wind 
blow ;  he  rides  on  crested  waves,  he  looks  the  rushing 
tempest  in  the  face*-and  how  can  he  help  but  be  mould- 
ed and  transformed?  Behold  our  "  Rkefeb"  Boy!  He 
hath  climbed  the  tall  mast,  and  looketh  out  upon  the 
struggle  of  the  elements !  Mark  his  speaking  features ! 
Oh,  has  not  the  artist  gloriously  embodied  there  the 
inspiration  that  enkindles  the  soul  of  tbe  sailor!  The 
wind  is  playing  with  his  locks,  and  scattering  them  oa 
his  brow !  Ho  clingeth  to  the  rocking  spar,  where  the 
landsman  would  blanch  and  shrink,  but  no  terror  is 
awake  in  his  young  heart !  How  his  eye  beameth,  as 
he  gozoth  on  the  mad  raging  of  nature !  and  his  soul 
awaketh  to  a  fervor,  that  shall  never  sleep ! 

a.  r.  H. 
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Oriffinal. 
THE    CRUSADER. 

■Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THB  BKOTHBBS,"  "  CKOMWZLL,**  ETC. 

Tu  an  old  story— done  i'  the  olden  time 
Falsehood  and  faith — man's  honor,  woman's  crime ! 
Tis  an  old  story— often  told  before— 
Bttch  as  hath  been,  and  shall  be,  evermore. 

In  the  department  of  Anvergne,  the  Bunoiest,  and 
foirest,  and  most  fertile  district  of  fair  France,  some 
miles  from  MoDistrol,  a  narrow,  sava^,  and  indented 
glen,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  superb 
Loire  which  it  intersects,  alTords  an  outlet  to  the  waters 
of  the  Lignon ;  which  hurries  down,  fretting  and  chafing, 
over  many  a  rocky  dam,  to  joiA  the  larger  river,  between 
stupendous  masses  of  basaltic  rock,  black,  nigged,  and 
austere,  yet  beautiful  and  grand  in  all  their  varied  as- 
pects.    Below  these  mighty  walls,  reared  ages  ere  the 
memoiy  of  man  began,  by  subterranean  fires,  the  whole 
slope  of  the  valley,  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  slaty 
rock,  is  clothed  with  massive  and  impervious  foliage, 
through  which  a  difficult  but  most  romantic  path  ascends, 
taking  the  torrent  for  iu  guide,  toward  the  httie  village 
of  Issengeaux.     Above  this  road,  which  it  commands, 
perched  like  the  eyiy  of  some  biid  of  prey  upon  the 
verge  of  a  projecting  crag,  three  hundred  feet,  at  least, 
above  die  waters  which  perpetually  foam  and  murmur 
round  iu  base,  there  may  be  seen,  to  this  day,  the 
remains,  rifted  and  gray,  and  overrun  with  immemorial 
ivy,  which  has,  most  probably,  preserved  them  from 
entire  ruin— of  a  tall  Norman  keep  or  watch  tower.     It 
evidently  never  has  been  laige ;  but  in  the  early  years  of 
the  riiirteenth  century,  although  even  then  an  ancient 
building,  it  was  entire,  and  a  place  of  formidable  strength. 
A  flanking  wall  of  huge  rough  stones  surrounded  its 
small  court-yard,  with  bartizans  projecting  at  the  angles, 
quite  over  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  two  small  tui^ 
rets  with  many  a  loop  and  crenelle,  guarding  tlie  narrow 
gate,  to  which  the  only  access  was  by  a  steep  and  zigzag 
path,  hewn  by  the  pickaxe  through  the  soUd  rock,  and 
purposely  exposed  at  every  traverse,  to  shot  of  bow  and 
arbalast,  both  from  the  castle  and  its  outworks.     This 
perilous   approach  was  liable,  moreover,  to  be  swept 
from  end  to  end  by  avalanches,  as  it  were,  of  rocky  frag- 
ment, which  were  piled  ready  at  each  point  of  vantage, 
and  that,  too,  so  slightly,  that  the  frailest  arm  wouU 
have    sufficed    to   launch   them  down  the  precipitous 
descent.     But,  at  the  time  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
the  fortress,  although  garrisoned,  as  might  be  judged, 
from  the  steel-clad  warder  pacing  his  round  upon  the 
ballium,  and  the  swallow-tailed  pennoncelle  floating  above 
the  keep,  was,  evidently,  on  good  terms  with  the  neigh- 
borhood; for  its  draw-bridge  was  lowered  across  the 
deep  dry  moat,  hewn  like  the  road,  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  the  steel-cleoched  and  grated  leaves  of  the  gate 
stood  wide  open.     In  the  small  oourt-yaid,  a  groom  was 
leading  to  and  fro  a  splendid  charger  of  the  high  breed 
of  Andalusia,  which,  even  at  that  early  age,  had  been 
improved  by  mixture  of  the  Arab  blood,  introduced  by 
the  Moorish  victors,  coal-black,  without  a  single  speck 
of  white,  except  a  small  stnr  on  his  brow,  n-ith  a  keen, 
vicious  eye,  and  a  mane  that  almost  swept  the  ground, 


when  it  escaped  from  the  confinement  of  the  iron  baib- 
iUgs,  which,  running  all  along  the  neck,  connected  the 
bright  chamfront  with  the  steel^lated  saddle  and  scaled 
poitrel.     Another  menial  hekl  the  long  lance,  and  small, 
three-cornered  shield,  waiting,  as  it  should  aeem,  until 
the  rider  might  come  forth ;  while  several  otfaere,  pages, 
and  men-at-arms,  and  one  or  two  giris,  seemingly  belong- 
ing to  the  household,  were  loitering  round  the  entrance, 
admiring  the  fine  horse,  and  laughing  merrily  among 
themselves  at  fifty  trifles,  such  as  youths  and  maidens 
have  laughed  at,  and  will  laugh  at  still,  despite  philoso- 
phy and  common  sense  to  boot,  from  the  creation  down- 
ward. 

In  the  third  stoiy  of  that  ruined  keep,  accessible  even 
now  to  an  adventurous  climber,  there  is  a  little  chamber, 
occupying  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  tower,  irregular 
in  shape,  for  two  of  iU  walls  are  segments,  and  the  two 
others  radii  of  a  circle,  its  longest  side  being  the  outer 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  iu  two  ends,  partitions  diverging 
from  a  central  circle,  which  is  occupied  through  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  by  a  steep,  winding  stair- 
case.    Though  small,  it  is  a  pleasant  spot  even  now, 
with  three  tall  lanceolated  windows;  through  which  the 
green  leaves  of  the  ivy  flutter  at  every  breath  of  air, 
commanding  a  wide  prospect  of  the  deep  cfaasm-Iike 
valley  of  the  Lignon,  from  iu  far  mountain  cradle  down 
to  iu  confluence  with  the  majestic  Loire,  which,  from 
that  giddy  height,  may  be  seen  winding  its  silver  way 
through  many  a  golden  cornfield,  many  a  teeming  vine- 
yard.    In  this  apartment,  decorated  with  the  best  skill 
of  that  early  day,  were  two  young  persons,  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation  seemingly  of  a  description  the  most  inte- 
resting to  their  feelings.     They  were  of  different  sexes, 
both  in  the  prime  of  youthful  life,  both  eminently  hand- 
some, and,  though  there  might  be  something  of  resem- 
blance in  their  high  features  and  rether  daric  complex- 
ions, it  was  yet  the  resembUnce  rether  of  very  distant 
kindred,  or,  perhaps,  of  dwellers  under  the  same  ripe 
climate,  than  of  more  dose  connexions.     The  giri,  had 
not  seen,  certainly,  her  eighteenth  summer;  yet  she  was 
taU,  and  fully  formed;  her  glowing  bust,  and  all  the 
wavy  outlines  of  that  most  lovely  of  all  lovely  things,  her 
woman  figure,  developed  to  the  full  extent  of  that  volup- 
tuous roundness,  which,  in  a  colder  climate,   would 
have  betokened  a  maturer  age.     Her  &ce  was  not  less 
perfect  than  her  form,  perfectly  oval,  with  large  dark 
Italian  eyes,  half  languor  and  half  fire;  a  nose,  in  which 
the  slightest  tendency  toward  the  aquiline,  redeemed  the 
insipid  character  of  the  more  classic  outline ;  lips,  exqui- 
sitely arehcd  and  pouting,  with  a  perpetual  dimple  play- 
ing at  either  corner ;  and  hair,  the  most  superb  that  ever 
added  to  woman's  beauty,  dark  as  the  wings  of  night, 
and  so  redundant,  that  if  it  had  escaped  irom  the  con- 
finement of  the  fillet,  which  restrained  it,  it  would  have 
flowed  down  to  her  veiy  feet,  veiUng  her  person  by  iu 
ample  waves.     Nor  was  her  beauty  anywise  impaired  by 
the  pensive,  melancholy  attitude  which  she  maintained ; 
as,  half  reclined  on  a  settee  within  the  embrasure  of  one 
of  the  tall  windows,  with  her  chin  propped  upon  an  arm     • 
of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  she  suffered  her  right 
hand  to  lie  all  unresisting  in  the  fervent  grasp  of  her 
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oompaiiioii ;  while  of  her  eyes,  which  were  bent  earth- 
ward,  notfatng  couM  be  discovered  but  the  long  silky 
lashes  so  exquisitely  pencilled  in  rehef  on  her  transpa- 
rent cheek.  He,  too,  was  youBg"— ioo  youngs,  as  it  would 
have  seemed,  from  the  first  glance,  for  the  gilded  spurs 
which  showed  he  had  attained  already  to  the  rank  of 
knightbood--4iiB  hair,  like  hers,  was  coal  black,  but  dif- 
ferent in  this,  that  it  was  wreathed  above  a  broad,  high 
fovethead  with  a  thousand  natural  curls ;  his  eyes  were 
also  daik,  and  sparkled  with  a  quickness  that  showed 
him  prone,  at  least,  to  gusts  of  passion ;  while  the  oom- 
preasion  of  his  thin  Hps  told  as  clearly  of  a  character 
resolved  and  positive,  as  did  the  deep  lines  on  his  brow, 
and  from  each  nostril  downward  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  speak  the  dominioa  of  unconquerable  pasnons — 
•till  was  the  whole  contour  decidedly  impressive,  and 
even  handsome,  though  it  might  well  be  doubled,  wheth- 
er at  an  age  more  advanced,  the  less  attractive  features 
might  not  predominate.  He  was  attired,  from  the  throat 
downward,  in  a  complete  suit  of  chain  mail,  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  yielding  to  the  play  of  every  swelling  mus- 
cle, polished,  too,  with  such  rare  skill,  that  every  ring 
Bashed  to  the  early  sunbeams,  as  if  it  had  been  wrought 
of  fabled  adamant.  This  dress,  however,  was  only  visible 
at  the  neck,  where  it  was  firmly  riveted  to  a  broad  goi^ 
get  of  bright  steel,  and  on  the  arms  and  logs  which  it 
completely  covered— these  to  the  wrist,  leaving  the  booy 
but  white  hand,  defeneelefls-— those  to  the  ancles,  where 
it  was  joined  by  spleoted  shoes  of  the  same  hard  and 
material.  All  else  was  covered  by  a  sureoat, 
imbHng  in  form,  a  herald's  tabard,  or  the  poncho  of 
the  South  American,  of  pure  white  cloth,  bisected  in  the 
front  by  a  broad  cross  of  scariet.  This  over-dress  was 
frsfened  round  the  waist  by  an  embroidered  belt,  through 
which  was  ihrust  a  hmg,  stout,  two-edged  dagger,  the 
only  weapon  of  offence  he  bore  about  his  person.  On  a 
•maU  oaken  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  placed 
his  helmet,  a  cumbrous  flat-topped  casque,  with  neither 
erast  nor  plume,  and  his  gauntlets  delicately  wrought  in 
scale;  while  his  two-handed  sword— a  massive  blade, 
four  feet,  at  least,  in  length,  with  across-handled  hilt  pro- 
portionately large  and  heavy — rested  against  it,  with  a 
rich  baldric  trailing  down  upon  the  oaken  floor. 

"  A  thousand !  thousand  thanks,  sweet  Adelaide,"  he 
said,  pressing  the  fair  hand,  which  he  grasped,  to  his 
hot  Ups.  "  That  word  hath  made  me  all  invincible  !— 
that  word  hath  given  me  the  strength,  the  resolution,  to 
dare  all— io  endure  all— and— by  the  aid  of  blessed 
Mary  and  her  son— to  conquer  all !  Three  years,  when 
passed,  are  but  so  many  day»  of  retrospection.  Three 
years !— sweet  Adelaide-— three  little  years— and  by  your 
frther's  promise— by  your  own  dear  avowal— you  will  be 
mine  mine  own  for  ever !  Is  it  not  so— is  it  not,  love- 
liest 7" 

''Have  I  not  said  it,  Brian f"  she  replied,  raising  her 
liquid  eyes  to  his,  but  dropping  them  again  upon  the 
instant,  before  the  glance  of  fiery  passion  which  encoun- 
tered hers— ^'  have  I  not  said  it,  Brian  ?  How  often  must 
I  promise— how  often  vow,  to  satisfy  your  craring  ear- 
nestness f  Is  it,  that  you  misdoubt  my  wordT  Is  it, 
that  I  have  all  rotswiad  your  tmU-waQd  that  yon  are,  in 


truth,  as  they  rumor  you,  jealous  unto  suspicion,  distrust- 
ful of  all  faith?" 

"  No!  no !  believe  it  not,"  he  answered  in  tones  abso- 
lutely choked  with  passionate  emotion—''  doubt  thee  !— 
as  soon  doubt  Heaven !-— as  soon  Heaven's  King  in  all 
his  glory !  Doubt  thee  .'—By  all  the  gods,  thy  name, 
before  three  years  be  flown,  shall  be  acknowledged 
through  every  realm  of  Europe — shall  be  as  widely  bruit- 
ed for  the  paragon  of  constancy  and  beauty,  as  the  four 
winds  can  blow  the  tidings.  From  the  remotest  point  of 
Spain,  to  the  blue  waters  of  Byzantium,  all  shall  admit 
thine  eminence!  Say  only,  Adelaide,  say  only,  once 
again,  that  thou  dost  love  me !" 

"  I  have  said  so.  I  have  said  so,  again,  and  again, 
Brian !  Yet,  since  it  seems  nought  elae  will  satisfy  you 
"-I  do!  I  do!  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  most  singly 
and  most  wholly,  love  you!"  she  exclaimed,  a  deep 
crimson  flush  pervading  as  she  spoke,  not  her  cheeks, 
only,  but  her  brow,  her  neck,  her  bosom,  and  those 
exquisitely  foiling  shoulders,  as  far  as  they  were  visible 
above  the  collar  of  her  low  velvet  boddice— while  her 
full  eye  met  his  with  so  deep  an  expression  of  voluptu- 
ous passion,  and  dwelt  on  bis  face  so  languidly,  that 
Brian  was  emboldened  to  throw  his  right  hand  round 
her  sylph-like  waist,  and  clasp  her  to  his  bosom.  Nor 
did  the  maid  resist,  but  twining  her  soft  arms  about  hit 
neck,  she  met  his  kiss  half  way ;  and,  for  ten  seconds' 
space,  their  hearts  beat  sensibly  against  each  other's 
bosom,  in  tumultuous  union,  their  eyes  grew  dim  with 
passion,  their  lips  were  glued  together.  But  afber  that 
one  burst  of  irresistible,  uncontrolled  phrensy— for  love, 
in  its  excess,  is  phrensy— -the  maiden,  extricating  herself 
from  his  embrace,  parted  the  close  curls  on  his  forehead, 
and  imprinted  there  one  long  kiss— then  arising,  with  a 
blush  yet  deeper  than  ^fore — ^*  There,  Brian,  there," 
she  said,  playfully  smiling,  "  that  must  both  satisfy  thee, 
and  convince !  More,  I  cannot  say — more,  I  caimoi  give 
thee — and  keep  thy  confidence  or  love.  And  now,  God 
speed  thee.  Let  not  the  lip  of  woman  bear  away  that 
kiss  which  I  have  lef^  upon  thy  brow; — as  I  shall  keep 
for  thee  the  burning  one  which  thou  hast  printed  on  my 
lip — nay !  rather,  on  my  soul !  not  e'en  my  father  shall 
press  his  mouth  to  mine,  ere  your  kiss  shall  release  me. 
And  now,  God  speed  thee,  Brian.  I  need  not  bid  thee 
be  foremost  ever — for  diat  I  know  thou  wilt!  But  oh! 
be  not  too  rash!  Few  demoiselles,  I  trow,  need  so 
advise  their  shevaliers ;— but  I  know  thee  too  well — too 
well  have  marked  thy  daring,  thine  enthusiastic,  all-per- 
vading valor,  to  fancy  that  thy  spirit  lacks  the  stimulus 
of  woi-ds,  more  than  thy  gallant  Andalusian  needs  the 
spur  to  urg^  him  to  the  charge.  God  speed  thee,  Brian, 
and,  farewell."  And  even  as  she  spoke,  a  distant  swell 
of  mcutial  music,  the  prolonged  cadences  of  the  shrill 
trumpet  blent  with  the  deep  clang  of  the  Norman  nakir, 
came  floating  on  the  gentle  breeze,  from  the  far  valley  of 
the  Loire.  "There!  hear  you  not,"  she  added,  "hear 
you  not,  even  now,  the  music  of  your  comrades  ? — and 
see  I  see !  there  they  file,  band  after  band,  and  beiu^ 
after  banner,  across  the  bridge  that  spans  ow  valley ! 
Blessed  Maria,  what  a  goigeous  train— ^a!  hfiv  their 
spear-h«MU  twinkle  in  the  suabeaois-^ow  their  pl»te 
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annor  flashes !— ^nnon,  and  pennonceOei  and  baiiderol 
waving  and  fluttering;  to  the  free  winds,  above  a  sea  of 
plumage ! — there,  the  square  banner  of  the  Grreat  Counu 
of  AuTeigne— -and  there,  the  Lion  fla^  of  Ferrand  of 
Clermont — and  Gay  de  Fonthieu's  Rayens— and  Tan- 
kervillo's  chained  draf^m! — and  there!— haste,  Brian, 
haste  f  Do  on  your  helmet  quick,  and  belt  your  espal- 
dron,  and  spur  Black  Tristram  to  his  speed — there  floats 
the  oriflammo  itself— 4he  gorgioons  oriflamme  of  France, 
above  King  Philip  and  his  peers.  Linger  not — ^loiter 
not,  my  beloved — God  speed  thee !  and,  farewell !  And 
bo  thou  fortunate,  as  I  will  still  bo  (aithful,  and  we  shall 
be  a  pair  hereafier  for  chroniclers  to  tell  of  in  set  prose, 
and  trouveres  to  descant  upon  in  lay,  and  virelay,  and 
sonnet !" 

His  helmet  was  braced  on— his  espaldron  it>a$  belted 
—snatching  his  gauntlets  from  the  table,  with  the  rich 
scarf,  which  she  had  given,  bound  on  his  left  arm,  he 
cast  one  long,  long  glance  upon  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
and,  daring  not  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  rushed  down 
the  winding  staircase,  taking  three  steps  at  one,  his  steel 
slioes  clanging,  and  the  point  of  his  huge  broadsword 
clashing  and  jarring  on  the  stones.  He  gained  the 
i»urt,  and  scattering  his  largesse  to  the  menials,  who, 
cap  in  hand,  saluted  him  with  loud  lip-love,  vaulted  at 
once  into  the  saddle ;  dashed  like  an  arrow  through  the 
gateway,  over  the  clattering  drawbridge ;  and,  at  a  pace 
positively  fearful,  plunged  down  the  steep  descent,  his 
horse's  hoofs  striking  at  every  bound  the  fire  from  the 
flinty  road,  that  rang  beneath  the  fury  of  his  gallop. 
Once  he  looked  back,  just  where  the  traverse  from  the 
castle  joined  the  road  down  the  Lignon!  A  frur  round 
arm  was  waving  ftom  the  lattice,  where  they  but  now 
had  stood  together,  a  white  kerchief;  and  the  proverbi- 
ally quick  eye  of  the  lover  fancied  it  could  have  recog- 
nized that  arm  of  snow,  among  ten  thousand.  Bowing 
his  helmed  head  quite  to  the  saddle-bow,  be  brandished 
his  long  lance  high  in  air,  making  the  pennoncelle,  which 
graced  it,  rustle  and  waver  in  the  sunlit  atmosphere, 
like  the  flash  of  a  shooting  star;  and,  spurring  his  hot 
Andalusian  to  yet  fiercer  speed,  devoured  both  hill  and 
Talley  in  his  course;  and  joined  his  comrades  on  their 
way  toward  the  fatal  sands  of  Syria,  long  ere  their  rear 
had  passed  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  which  spans, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  confluence  of  the  Loire  and 
Lignon. 

•  n  »  «  4^  # 

Throe  years  had  passed  away — passed  as  the  young 
man  had  expressed  himself  to  her  he  loved  so  dearly, 
but  as  so  many  dayt  of  retrospection.  That  gallant 
army,  which  had  leaped  so  dauntlessly  ashore  from  dieir 
proud  red-cross  gallies,  had  whitened  with  their  bones 
the  pestilential  fields  of  Palestine.  Disease,  and  want, 
and  treason  of  false  friends,  and,  more  than  all,  dissen- 
sions in  the  host,  had  marred  the  progress  of  that  superi> 
array,  which— led  by  the  tmrivalled  Lion-heart,  the  wise 
and  wary  Philip,  and  scores  of  other  chiefs  whose  names 
were  second  to  these  only— had  threatened  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Saracen  dominion.  Philip  Augustus  had 
returned  to  his  paternal  kingdom;  and  was  occupied 
more  wisely,  if  less  gloriously,  in  fixing  himself  moie 


firmly  on  his  throne  than  any  king,  who  had  sat  than 
sincd  the  Great  Charies.  Richard — who  had,  leluctant 
to  depart,  lingered  with  his  bold  islanders  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained — was  now  a  ci^tive  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  mean-spirited  and  vengeful  Austrian.  None  of  that 
lordly  expedition  yet  remained  in  the  lend,  which  the  moat 
superstitious  now  scarcely  hoped  to  win,  except  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  whose  vow  permitted  to 
them  neither  peace  nor  truce,  so  l<mg  as  Infidels  pofl-> 
sessed  the  city  of  the  Tomb.  Three  years  had  passed, 
and  more  .'—^md  from  die  first  glad  tidings,  which 
reached  France  of  their  triumphant  debarcation,  of  their 
first  mighty  victory,  no  ship  arrived,  but  broc^ht  reports 
proving  that  Brian  de  Latouche  had  well  made  good  his 
boast  to  Adelaide  de  Montemar.  At  Ascalon,  it  was  his 
lance  that  bore  loonium's  Soldan  from  the  saddle— before 
the  leaguered  walls  of  Acre,  it  was  his  sword  that  won 
Zamor, '  the  good  hone  that  never  failed  his  rider,'  the 
choicest  of  that  breed  of  Yemen,  emphatically  s^led  the 
winged,  in  single  fight  from  die  proud  Prince  of  Trebi- 
Kond,  who  lost  his  chaiger  and  his  life  together !  And 
when  the  oxe  of  England's  Lion-heart  had  dashed  the 
gates  of  that  same  city  into  atoms,  forcing  its  wey 
through  heart  of  oak  and  bars  of  steel,  as  though  they 
had  been  roeds  and  pasteboard,  it  was  the  foot  of  Brian 
de  Latouche  that  pressed  the  threshold,  second  to  Rich- 
ard's only.  Nay,  more!  When  France  had  treache- 
rously fallen  from  the  league,  though  still  a  few  of  her 
best  warriors  tarried  to  win  them  laurels  under  the  flag 
of  their  hereditary  foe— when,  after  having  relieved 
Jafia,  that  most  unequalled  hero  sustained  with  *  *  seven- 
teen knights,  and  three  hundred  archers,  the  chaige 
of  sixty  thousand  Turks,  and  grasping  his  lance,  rode 
furiously  along  their  fitmt,  from  the  right  to  the  left 
wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  encoun- 
ter his  career,'  it  was  again  the  hand  of  Brian  de 
Latouche  that  couched  his  spear  by  Richard's  bridle* 
arm.  Nor,  when  his  fame  was  at  the  highest,  did  he 
forget  his  plighted  word — whenever  he  couched  lanoe, 
his  cry  was  "Adelaide  de  Montemar !"'^-cill,  at  that  cri 
de  guerre  alone,  a  hundred  of  the  boldest  mnssulmen 
would  draw  their  reins  in  terroi^— till,  as  the  youth  had 
boasted,  each  knight  of  the  Christian  host  had  heard  the 
^Bxnef  and,  judging  of  the  beauty  by  the  exploits  it  pro- 
duced, had  willingly  admitted  the  pre-eminence  of  her, 
whose  charms  and  constancy  were  backed  by  so  strong 
an  arm,  and  a  heart  so  dauntless,  as  those  of  Brian  de 
Latouche. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  more,  when,  in  a  gloomy 
evening  in  Novembei^— on  which  the  winds  sullenly  wail- 
ing through  the  overcast  and  cloudy  sky,  were  whirling 
the  sere  leaves  firom  every  tree — a  stately  knight,  fol- 
lowed by  four  attendants^-iwo  of  them  negro  slaves, 
with  caftan,  scymetar,  and  turban!  two,  Christian  men- 
at-anns,  in  plate  and  mail!— rode  wearily  along  the 
rocky  path,  which,  following  the  valley  of  the  Lignon, 
leads  to  the  Mountain  keep  of  Euguerraod  de  Monte- 
mar, the  chastelain  of  Issengeaux. 

The  knight  was  a  tall,  powerful  figure,  sheathed  eaf' 
orffie  in  armor  of  linked  mail,  partially  covered  by  the 
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while  fuiooftt  of  a  cnMader.    He  tat  with  practised 
grace,  on  a  eapeifo  blood-bay  Arabian,  sixteen  hands 
high,  at  least,  and  powerful  enougb— unusual  as  snch 
stature  is,  among  the  generally  slight  ooorsers  of  the 
East— to  bear  a  knight  in  complete  panoply,  throughout 
the  longest  day  that  ever  yet  was  spent  in  battle.     The 
noble  steed  was  not  caparisoned  for  battle,  but  decorated 
with  the  lightest  furniture  then  used ;  as  though  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  his  owner  was  aware  that  every  thing  which 
tended  to  conceal  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  animal, 
must  be  a  blemish  rather  than  an  ornament.    Yet,  light 
as  was  the  saddle,  and  all  the  corresponding  housings,  a 
heavy  battle-axe  of  steel,  magnificently  wrought  with 
carvings  of  DQmascus,.was  slung  on  one  side  of  the  pum- 
mel, while  from  the  other,  was  suspended,  as  if  to  bal- 
ance it,  a  yet  more  ponderous  mace  of  similar  material, 
workmanship,  and  decoration— these,  save  the  dagger  at 
his  belt,  were  the  only  offensive  weapons  which  the 
rider  bore ;  for,  one  of  die  esquires,  in  addition  to  his  own 
arms,  carried  the  long  lance  and  beater^haped  shield  of 
the  knight;  while  the  other  led  a  coal-black  Andalusian, 
iully  barbed  for  battle,  to  whose  steel  saddle  was  attach- 
ed, besides  the  usual  mace  and  battle-axe,  his  long  two- 
handed  broadsword.     The  face  of  the  warrior,  as,  also, 
his  strong  hands,  were  bare,  for  his  casque  and  gauntlets 
hung  with  his  battle-axe  at  the  saddle-bow,  while  his 
head  was  protected  only  by  a  low  cap  of  scariet  cloth, 
with  a  long  drooping  plume,  leaving  his  strongly-marked 
and  noble  features,  exposed  to  the  eye,  Vrhich  there 
might  read  strange  tales  of  pride,  and  energy,  and  pas- 
sion.    Short  coal-black  hair,  curled  round  a  forehead 
nmisoally  high  and  massive,  worn  away,  somewhat,  at 
the  temples,  by  the  pressure  of  the  helmet,  and  closely 
cut  behind,  that  it  might  not  impede  the  lastenings  of  the 
mail  hood,  displayed  a  set  of  high,  thin,  feattu«s ;  the 
predominant  expression  of  which,  was  overruling  and 
all-mastering  pride,  although  the  thick  and  corded  veins 
upon  the  forehead,  and  the  deep  lines  furrowed  by  the 
hot  ploughshare  of  an  excitable  and  ever  restless  soul, 
betokened  other  and  more  fiery  impulses,  that  well  might 
aspire  for  pre-eminence  against   the    master   passion. 
The  month  was  shadowed  by  a  thick  black  moustache, 
which  quivered,  as  it  were,  instinct  with  life,  at  every  tran- 
sient emotion,  while,  to  complete  the  picture,  a  deep  scar 
crossing  the  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  the  right  eye, 
gave  an  expression  of  additional  sternness  to  a  counte- 
nance, which,  in  spite  of  its  fierce  and  audacious  charac- 
ter, could  not  be  looked  upon  without  both  admiration 
and  respect     The  age  of  this  formidable-looking  person 
was,  probably,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
although  exposure  to  the  fierce  suns  of  the  East,  while 
it  had  burnt  his  naturally  dark  complexion  to  almost 
negro  blackness,  had  given  him  the  appearance  of  being 
several  years  farther  advanced  toward  the  mid  vale  of  life. 

"  That  is  the  fortress,  Amelot,"  he  said,  in  deep,  sono- 
rous tones,  "  that  is  the  fortress— we  shall  be  there  anon 
—the  ascent  turns  abruptly  beyond  that  mighty  chestnut, 
which  has  not  yet  lost  aD  iu  leaves." 

"And  in  good  time  hera  comes  a  wood<nitler,  Sir 
Brian !"  answered  the  man-fltt-anns,  a  Cavorite  esquire, 
whom  ha^faad  addrasaed.    *'  Ware  I  not  bast  inquire  T" 
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Inquire  whatf'  retorted  the  knight.  "Inqnm 
what,  fool,  what?"  he  once  again  repeated,  as  the 
esquire,  little  encouraged  by  his  manner,  hesitated  to 
speak  out. 

''  Whether  the  Chastelain  be  at  the  fort,"  at  length  he 
faltered  out. 

"Why!  where  else  should  he  be,  thou  dolt  7"  returned 
his  master.  "  He  hath  no  other  castle— he  dwells  even 
bore!" 

For  strange  though  it  may  seem,  it  yet  was  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  determined,  resolute,  and  yet  enthusi- 
astic character  of  Brian  de  Latouche,  that  since  he  had 
returned  to  France,  he  had  made  no  inquiry^^ad  asked 
no  question  concerning  her  whom  he  loved  ao  devotedly. 
He  would  have  deemed  it  ominous  of  evil  to  inquire  of 
her  health,  and,  as  to  asktqg  of  her  constancy,  he  would 
have  spumed  the  veiy  thought,  as  something  nearly 
allied  to  sacrilege— and  equally  dishonorable  to  her  and 
to  himself,  as  auguring  the  eziatencer  on  bis  own  part,  of 
a  most  base  and  narrowminded  jealousy,  and  anthori* 
sing  a  suspicion  against  her  of  the  most  shameful  fickle- 
ness I  And,  therefore,  though  Ins  heart  might  tfaroib  at 
mention  of  the  name  of  Montemar,  he  had  repressed  his 
doubts,  his  terrors,  his  emotions,  within  that  most  inscro* 
table  of  mysteries,  the  heart  of  a  strong-minded,  crafty 
man.  Nor,  indeed,  had  he  asked,  would  he  have 
found  any  one  to  answer;  for,  so  small  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Enguerrand  de  Montemar,  and  so  small  tha 
renown  of  his  daughter,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  deeds  of  Latouche  himself,  that 
scarcely  any  one  in  France,  except  the  dwellers  in  their 
close  vicinity,  could  have  afforded  him  the  smallest 
tidings  of  the  object  of  his  anxiety. 

He  passed  the  angle  of  the  road ;  and  great  was  hia 
astonishment  when  he  perceived  that  there  waved  na 
pennoncelle  above  the  battlements,  glanced  no  light 
through  the  casements  of  tho  tower.  Goaded  almost  ta 
madness  at  the  sight,  he  spurred  his  good  horse  to  ita 
speed,  and  in  a  moment,  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the 
draw-bridge.  Raising  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a 
blast  that  made  wood,  rock  and  river  echo,  for  minutes^ 
to  its  prolonged  and  piercing  summons.  And  long  ero 
any  answer  could  have  been  returned,  again  he  sent 
it  forth ! — again  .'—and  yet  again ! — waking  the  peasantry 
for  miles  around,  yet  bringing  no  rt^sponse  firom  the 
apparently  deserted  fortalice.  At  length,  when  Brian's 
patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  a  feeble  light  gleamed 
from  a  shot-hole  near  the  summit  of  the  tower— was  lost 
— shone  out  again,  a  story  lower,  and  at  last  reached  the 
court !  A  moment  after,  it  flashed  from  a  crenelle  in  the 
watch-tower  by  the  gate,  displaying  the  white  hair  and 
well-known  features  of  the  old  seneschal,  who  tremu- 
lously craved  to  know  who  claimed  admittance. 

"//-^^Leath  to  your  soul!"  fiercely  exclaimed  the 
soldier.  "I,  Briua  de  Latouche!  Up!  up  with  your 
portcullis,  and  down  draw-bridge !— why  keep  you  me 
here  shivering  in  the  night  wind  7" 

After  a  short  delay,  the  bridge  was  lowered,  and  the 
gate  opened.  Recovering  his  good  humor,  the  knight 
rode  in,  holding  some  gold  coins  in  his  right  hand,  about 
to  throw  thmn  to  the  old  £uthful  servant,  whom  he  had 
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known  fmm  liis  earliest  boyhood — ^when,  to  bis  wonder, 
the  old  man  stepped  before  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
rein— 

"  Stop !  stop !"  he  cried,  **  Sir  Brian !  there  be  none 
here  save  I !'' 

"None  here  save  thee?"  exclaimed  the  surprised 
and  now  thoroughly  alarmed  crusader.  "  Why,  where 
then  i'  the  fiend's  name,  be  they  ?  Speak !  speak !  old 
man — see  you  not  I  am  choking  ?  Where  is  £uguerrand 
— where  Adelaide  de  Montemar?" 

**  My  master — ^my  master  Euguerrand,  that  is,"  falter- 
ed the  old  man,  **  has  been  dead — these  two  years,  come 
Martinmas !  He  lies  up  yonder  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Issengeaux!  And  as  for  my  lady — as  for 
my  Lady  Adelaide  " — 

"  Well !  well !  Speak !  speak !  thou  torturer !  or  I 
wiU  wring  it  forth,  if  it  be  with  thy  Hfe  blood.  What  of 
thy  lady!" 

"She  hath  been  married^-mamed  diese  eighteen 
months,  and  better." 

"  Liar!  Dog!  Slave!"  thundered  the  knight,  leap- 
hig  at  one  bound  from  the  saddle,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  and  shaking  him  so  furiously,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  slain  him.  "  Confess  f  confess,  that  thou  hast  lied, 
and  I  will  pardon  thee !  Speak !  speak,  man  "—still 
without  relaxing  his  stern  gripe  on  his  throat— "speak! 
Say  thou  hast  lied,  and  bless  me !"  and  with  the  words 
he  loosed  him,  yet  it  was  many  minutes  ere  the  terrified 
vassal  could  find  breath  to  answer  him. 

"  True!  it  is  very  true--'tnie  as  the  sun  in  heaven !" 

"  True ! — the  sun !  The  sun  is  not  true— Heaven  is 
not  true !  there  u  no  truth  !  If  this  be  so — all  is  lie ! 
all,  all !  The  sun  in  heaven,  the  heaven  itself,  the  God 
that  made  them  all!  But  speak,  speak  out.  I  am 
patient  now,  and  can  hear— very— calmly !"  and  he 
choked  down  his  fuiy  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  stood 
pale,  firm,  and  motionless,  without  once  interrupting  him, 
till  his  tale  was  concluded. 

Within  one  year  after  his  sailing  for  the  East,  while 
the  first  tidings  of  his  valor  and  his  glory  were  fresh  and 
rife  Eibout  her,  she  had  inclined  a  willing  ear  to  the 
addresses  of  a  poor,  nameless,  Norman  squire,  whom 
chance  had  brought  to  that  vicini^,  and  thrown  upon 
her  Other's  hospitali^ !  The  splendid  evidences  of  her 
lover's  faith,  and  worth,  and  glory,  availed  not  anything  to 
restrain  her ;  and  eighteen  months  before,  her  father  hav- 
ing died  but  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  she  had  espoused  him, 
and  set  forth  at  once  to  his  demesnes,  near  to  Avranches, 
on  the  Western  coast. 

"  Ha!  well — it  is  well  !  And  for  this  I  have  won 
wealth,  such  as  kings  might  envy !  Fame,  such  as  never 
king  attained,  nor  dreamed  of— save  the  Lion-heart! 
For  this,  I  refused  the  daughter  of  Lusignan.  For  this, 
—God  of  my  fathers — was  it  for  this  f "  and  he  stamped 
furiously  with  his  mailed  heel  upon  the  pavements,  and 
bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  sprung.  "  But  hear  me,  thou," 
he  went  on,  turning  his  hands  and  eyes  upward—"  hear 
me,  thou,  for  whose  tomb  I  have  fought— Aow,  thou  best 
knowest !  hear  me  swear— Hhat  henceforth  I  live  but  for 
vengeance !  Earth  shall  not  drink  her  blood— nor  the 
cold  waters  choke  her  breath— «or  the  tomb  cover  her! 


but  she  shall  wither— wither-^wither  !- 
late — broken-hearted !  The  boldest  soul  shall  tremble 
•—the  manliest  ear  shrink  from  the  story  of  my  terrible 
revenge !  Grant  me  this— only  this,  and  to  thy  service, 
and  the  warfare  for  thy  temple  and  thy  tomb,  I  do  devote 
myself  for  ever !" 

He  turned  abruptly,  mouted  his  good  hone,  Zaoiiop— 
rode  many  a  mile  toward  Paris  that  same  night.  Within 
the  week,  he  knelt  to  the  grand  master  of  the  crAer^- 
rogistered  himself  a  Templar— swore  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy—«nd  thenceforth  never  mote  on  earth  was  the 
name  heard  of  Brian  de  Latooche;  but  far  and  wide^ 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  was  the  more  &moas  ^pdla- 
tion  spread  abroad  of  *  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert! 


*  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  idea  of  this  sketch 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  carry  out,  humbly  and  imperfectly,  a 
alierht  hiat  of  the  great  magician,  dropped  carelessly,  like  maay 
another  pearl,  from  his  incomparable  pen,  in  the  aubUme  teeaa 
of  the  turret  chamber,  between  the  Templar  and  Rebecca. 
Ivanhoe.    Chapter  XXIV. 


Original. 
THE   TRIUMPH   OF   SONG. 

▲N   ANECDOTE  OP  JOHN    HOWARD   PAYNE,  ESQ. 
BT  FRANCES   S.  OSGOOD. 

Far  from  his  own  beloved  land. 

Within  a  western  wood. 
Seized  by  a  rude,  bari>arian  band, 

The  minstreUrover  stood. 

Sad  dreams  of  home  were  in  his  mind — 

Hark !  echoing  to  the  thought-— 
**  Home !  home !  sweet  home !"— the  forest-wind 

SofUy  that  burden  brought ! 

Then  flashed  the  poet's  lifted  eye. 

And  proudly  rose  his  tone; 
Warm  glowed  his  cheek— his  heart  beat  high — 
'  That  song !  it  is  mine  own  !** 


u 


"  Thine !  thine !" — they  dash,  vrith  eager  hand. 

The  fetters  from  his  frame. 
And  mutely  reverent  round  him  stand. 

In  sorrow  and  in  shame. 

And  safe  and  free,  they  bid  him  part, 

The  bard  whose  gift  it  is, 
To  trace  in  every  other  heart. 

The  song  he  sends  from  his ! 


Original. 
HEAVEN'S    BOND. 

When  two  fond  hearts  are  joined,  love  pledged  to  love. 

The  (3ods  are  witnesses.    Whatever  deed 

Were  sin  in  wife  to  husband,  or  reveiae. 

Is  sin,  by  lover  or  by  mistress  done. 

When  once  a  maid  her  virgin  troth  hath  plighted. 

Though  yet  the  nuptial  torch  be  lighted  not, 

And  binding  vows  be  still  unregistered. 

The  heart  ii  wedded  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ! 
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Orisinal. 
THE   FIRST  AND   SECOND  WIFE; 

OR,  COKFK8SIOKS  Of  ▲  DMCOMTENTKD  MAN. 
BT  MRS.   KtfMiL  C.  XMBURT. 

1PART  It. 

**  We  Wither  tnm  our  youth*    We  gup  away— > 

Sick^ick ;  UDfottad  the  boon — unslaked  the  thirat, 

Thovf  h  lo  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  song ht  at  first— 

But  all  too  late— «o  are  we  doubly  cursL'*— childb  rarold. 

Mr  grief,  for  die  loss  of  my  wife,  waa  as  profoand  as 
it  was  sincere.  Now  that  she  vras  lost  to  mo  for  ever, 
ber  virtties  and  graces  rose  up,  as  it  were,  in  judgment 
against  me,  and  the  tenderness,  which,  if  displayed 
earlier,  might  have  saved  her  life,  was  now  lavished 
upon  her  memoiy  My  natural  disposition,  to  view 
every  thi^g  on  its  darkest  side,  rendered  roe  douhly  sus- 
ceptible of  real  grief,  and  for  many  months  after  Maria's 
death,  I  was  quite  inconsolable.  But  time  wrought  its 
usual  changes. 

On  her  death-bed,  my  wife  had  confided  to  her  cousin 
the  charge  of  our  child,  and  from  the  time  of  her 
mother's  burial,  my  daughter  had  resided  with  Ellen. 
There  existed,  therefore,  a  bond  of  union  between  us, 
which  could  not  easily  be  severed,  and  as  I  visited  my 
child  daily,  I  began  to  find  an  agreeable  solace  fisr  my 
loneliness,  in  the  socie^  of  her  adopted  mother.  Ellen 
possessed  that  elasticity  of  temper  which  offers  strong 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  which  soon 
rebounds  even  if  bowed  down,  for  a  time,  by  an  over- 
powering weight.  She  had  tenderiy  loved  her  husband, 
and  had  deeply  lamented  his  death,  but  she  was  not  one 
to  cherish  sorrow  as  a  du^,  and  brood  over  melancholy 
resolutions  with  romantic  enthusiasm.  When  time  had 
subdued  her  grief,  she  could  be  cheerful  and  even  joyous. 
I  have  heard  the  ringing  laugh  burst  from  her  rosy  lips, 
while  the  dusk  habiliments  of  deep  mourning  still  enve- 
loped her  form ;  and  the  merry  sparkle  of  her  bright  eye 
sometimes  gleamed  out  strangely  from  beneath  the 
widow's  veil.  Yet,  I  never  doubted  the  ttncerity  of  her 
feelings,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  sony,  in  this  instance,  to 
distrust  their  durability. 

The  bod  of  spring,  the  blossom  of  summer,  the  falliog 
leaf  of  autumn,  and  the  shroud-like  snows  of  winter,  had 
thrice  visited  Maria's  tomb,  ere  I  ventured  to  think  of 
filling  the  vacant  place  in  my  heart  and  home.  Was  it 
strange  that  my  thoughts  should  recur  to  the  days  gone 
by,  and  recall  the  passionate  devotion  of  my  disappointed 
youth  T  In  the  pride  of  youth  and  loveliness,  Ellen  had 
rejected  my  suit,  but  she  had,  since  then,  tasted  the  bitter 
cup  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment,  almost  of  pover^,  and 
I  now  hoped  a  better  result.  The  romance  of  early  youth 
had  fer  ever  faded  from  the  hearts  of  both,  and  it  was 
with  little  of  the  trepidation  of  former  times,  that  I  now 
proffered  my  hand  to  the  object  of  my  early  love.  Her 
reply  was  characterised  by  her  usual  frankness.  She 
assured  me  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship,  but  at 
the  same  time  avowed  her  belief  that  her  feelings  were 
not  sufficiently  warm  to  satisfy  ray  wishes. 

*'Tho  love  of  my  youth  has  departed,"  said  she !  "I  have 


not  the  same  capaci^  for  afiection  which  I  once  posses** 
ed;  early  rocollecdon,  and  kindly  associations,  attach  mo 
more  closely  to  you  than  to  any  one  now  liring,  but  those 
very  recollections,  and  the  memory  of  your  sweet  wife, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  ever  accepting  your  hand* 
had  I  not  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  dying.  I  pledged 
myself  to  Maria,  that  if  ever  you  made  me  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  not  repugnant  to  my  foelings,  I  would 
become  the  mother  of  her  orphan  child.  If  you  can 
deem  your  a,ffcction  sufl^ciently  repaid  by  my  deep  love 
for  your  child,  and  my  warm  friendship  for  yourself,  I 
am  willing  to  boconio  your  wife ;  but  I  beseech  you  to 
examine  your  own  heart,  and  assure  yourself  whether 
you  will  be  content  with  so  cold  a  return." 

Few,  even  of  the  most  reasonable  men,  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  this  calm  answer,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  little  it  suited  my  ardent  tem- 
per. Her  very  coldness,  however,  was  a  new  incite- 
ment to  the  pursuit,  and,  contrary  to  her  advice,  with  a 
determination  not  to  be  content  with  her  friendship,  I 
resolved  to  make  her  my  vrife. 

Let  no  man  hope  to  bring  back,  in  after  life,  the 
bright  visions  of  his  youth.  In  my  early  anticipatioii,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  stand  at  the  altar  with  Ellen  as 
my  bride,  would  be  to  attain  the  veiy  summit  of  felicity ; 
and  yet,  when  the  hour  camo— when  I  knelt  beside  her 
and  listened  to  the  holy  words  which  made  her  mine  for 
ever^— the  image  of  the  gentle  creature,  who  had  pledged 
to  roe  the  virgin  feith  of  her  pure  heart,  rose  up  before 
my  troubled  fiuicy,  and  my  heart  grew  sick  as  I  thought 
of  the  love  which  had  passed  away  from  earth  and  left 
no  trace. 

The  first  few  months  afVer  my  second  marriage,  were 
spent  in  travelling,  and,  amid  its  excitements  and  annoy- 
ances, I  found  opportunity  enough  for  the  exercise  of  my 
carping  spirit,  so  that  my  wife  escaped  its  influence. 
But  when  we  were  once  settled  in  our  own  home,  I 
quickly  returned  to  old  habits,  and  Ellen  found,  to  her 
great  surprise,  that  the  devoted  lover  was  transformed 
into  the  peevish  husband.     At  first,  she  looked  upon  my 
outbreaks  of  temper  as  accidental,  but  when  she  discov- 
ered that  they  were  habitual,  they  appeared  to  her  such 
evidences  of  weakness  and  folly,  that  they  were  met  by 
the  most  unsparing  ridicule.     With  all  my  affection  for 
Ellen,  I  had  never  been  ignorant  of  her  vast  inferiority  to 
her  cousin  in  point  of  intellect.     I  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  treated  by  Maria,  with  the  most  undeviating  respect ; 
no  display  of  infirmi^  of  temper,  on  my  part,  could  make 
her  foiget  the  honor  as  well  as  love  which  she  vowed 
towards  her  husband,  and  it  was  now  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  find  myself  a  butt  for  the  gay  jests  of  my  less  gifted 
wife.     But  all  my  iU-humor  was  of  no  avail.     The  roore 
angiy  I  became,  the  more  amusing  my  conduct  seemed 
to  EUen.     High-spirited,  but  perfectly  good-tempered-— 
impertuibably  cheerful  and  careless  of  slight  troubles, 
she  could  not  but  consider  my  petulance  as  extremely 
ludicrous.     Entirely  unaccustomed  to  study  the  depths 
of  character,  she  could  only  judge  of  the  straws  upon  the 
surface,  and,  overiooking  the  deep  aflbction  of  my  nature, 
which  would  have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  her  hands, 
for  the  subjection  of  my  violoit  temper,  she  undertook 
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to  meet  it  with  the  keen  weapons  of  ridicule,  which  she 
certainly  tued  moflt  cruelly. 

In  my  intercoune  with  my  fellow  men,  I  had  managed 
to  render  myself  very  unpopular.  Inconsistent  and  cap- 
tious, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  secure  many 
friends;  but  I  had  hitherto  prided  myself  upon  my 
unbending  integrity,  and  I  was  now  to  learn  that  forget- 
fulness  of  the  minor  morels  of  life,  may  lead  us  into  the 
labyrinth  of  vice  as  certainly  as  want  of  principle. 

My  estate  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  comi- 
try,  and  all  that  art  could  do  to  embellish  nature,  had 
been  successfully  tried.     The  grounds  were  extensive 
and  beautiful,  trees  of  every  variety  adorned  the  parks, 
and  the  garden  and  conservatories  were  filled  with  plants 
ftom  every  climate  under  Heaven.     It  was  not  in  my 
disposition  to  be  quite  contented  with  any  thing,  but 
there  was  certainly  nothing  in  my  possessions  which  so 
nearly  approached  my  ideas  of  perfection,  as  Ha/^lton 
Hall.     My  fault-finding  spirit  found  little  food  there, 
except  in  trifling  aiTairs  which  came  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  gardeners,  but,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy 
tale,  I  was  destined  to  have  my  complacency  destroyed 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting.     A 
friend  who  was  one  day  walking  with  me,  happened  to 
observe  that  my  estate  only  required  a  natural  stream  of 
water  to  possess  every  variety  of  scenery.    Woodland 
and  meadow,  hill  and  valley,  artificial  watei^courses,  and 
fountains,  were  all  there — the  winding  course  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent  alone  was  absent.      From  that  unlucky 
moment,  the  demon  of  discontent  took  entire  possession 
of  me,  and  I  determined  to  supply,  by  some  means,  the 
deficiency  in  my  patrimonial  grounds.     My  next  neigh- 
bor was  a  widow,  whose  small  plot  of  two  acres  just 
sufficed  to  provide  subsistence  for  herself  and  idiot  son. 
Her  land  ran  back  to  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain, 
through  whose  deep  ravines  ran  a  rapid  brook.    Just 
within  the  limiu  of  her  little  farm,  ihe  stream  dashed 
over  a  cluster  of  rocks,  forming  a  tiny  waterfall,  and 
then  widening  its  course,  wandered  off  in  inimitable 
beauty,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  lazge  river  some  ten  miles 
distant.     I  now  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  little  spot 
which  contained  the  only  gift  that  had  not  been  lavished 
upon  me.     To  possess  that  rivulet,  I  would  have  given 
almost  any  price,  but  like  Naboth,  she  refused  to  part 
with  the  land  which  had  been  tailed  by  her  fathers.    No 
temptation  could  induce  her  to  sell  it.     Her  idiot-boy 
had  made  companionship  with  every  stone  and  tree,  and 
the  place  was  endeared  to  her  no  less  by  his  attachment 
to  it,  than  by  early  recollections.     I  then  endeavored  to 
purchase  the  rocky  and  untillable  portion  which  formed 
the  channel  of  the  brook,  but  this  was  her  son's  favorite 
resort.     His  chief  amusement  was  fishing  in  the  stream, 
and  no  money  was  sufficient  to  bii^  it.    This  opposition 
to  my  wishes,  of  course,  augmented  them.     I  was  resolv- 
ed to  include  the  mountain  torrent  within  the  limits  of  my 
estate,  and  I  set  to  work  to  discover  some  means  of 
accomplishing  iL 

Among  the  rubbish  which,  in  the  course  of  several 
generations^  had  collected  in  the  garret  of  Hazelton 
Hall,  was  a  chest  of  old  deeds  and  papers.  These  I 
carefully  examined,  in  the  hope  of  discovering^  some- 


thing which  might  terrify  the  old  woman  into  a  sale  of 
her  land,  for  I  knew  that  it  had,  in  eariier  times,  formed 
a  portion  of  our  family  patrimony.  With  the  help  of  an 
attorney,  whose  poverty  rendered  his  loose  principles  an 
easy  purchase,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  an  old  deed 
which  clearly  established  a  former  title  to  the  widow's 
farm.  I  sought  by  this  to  intimidate  her  into  a  sale,  but 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  English  peasantry  was  aroused, 
and  her  sense  of  justice  made  her  more  unmanageable 
than  ever.  I  was  perfectly  well  convinced  that  the  pro- 
perty had  been  legally  sold  by  one  of  my  ancestors,  but  I 
knew  that  no  proof  of  such  sale  existed,  except  a  memo- 
randum in  my  possession,  for  a  fire  which  had  consumed 
the  farm-house,  some  years  previous,  had  destroyed  with 
it  the  title  deed  to  the  little  farm.  I  therefore  claimed 
the  place  as  having  been  only  lecued  to  the  widow's 
ancestors,  and  a  very  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
memorandum  which  I  held,  was  sufficient  to  establish 
my  claim.  This  necessary  alteration  in  the  paper  was 
skilfully  made  by  my  attorney,  and  I  immediately  com- 
menced a  lawsuit  for  the  possession  of  the  property. 

Dame  Holden,  the  widow,  was  a  singular  being.  To 
one  half  the  village,  she  was  an  object  of  pity,  to  the 
other,  of  terror.  Her  countenance,  though  worn  with 
care,  and  browned  by  exposure,  still  bore  traces  of  the 
bold  and  masculine  beauty  for  which  it  had  once  been 
distinguished.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  her 
peculiar  style  of  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  fisherman's 
coat,  belted  over  her  feminine  attire,  and  a  man's  hat, 
added  greatly  to  the  wildness  of  her  appearance.  Her 
extreme  beauty  had  been  her  bane  in  early  life,  and  the 
cliild,  the  idiot-boy  of  whom  she  was  so  fond,  was  bom 
before  the  church's  blessing  had  been  pronounced  upon 
his  parents.  Their  marriage,  afterwards,  silenced  the 
outcry  of  their  indignant  neighbors,  but  could  not  efface 
the  stain.  Grace  Holden  had  been  scornful  and  over- 
bearing in  her  day  of  pride,  and  her  companions  now 
delighted  to  repay  her  the  contempt  they  had  once 
received.  Her  violent  passions  were  exasperated  almost 
to  frenzy ;  her  temper  became  moody  and  sullen,  and  she 
finally  drove  her  husband  to  sea,  where  he  perished  in  a 
storm.  Remorse  was  now  added  to  the  host  of  evil 
passions  which  raged  within  her  breast,  and,  though 
usually  cold  and  stem  in  her  demeanor,  when  aroused  to 
anger,  she  was  indeed  a  fearful  woman.  Her  son,  now 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a  harmless  idiot.  To 
bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  chase  butterflies  in  the  meadow, 
to  lie  beside  the  mountain  stream,  watching  the  course 
of  the  tiny  waves,  and  singing  some  monotonous  melody, 
were  the  only  occupations  of  ''  daft  Willie."  All  the 
afiecrion  of  his  mother's  nature  seemed  centered  upon 
her  boy,  and  any  injury  inflicted  upon  him,  was  sure  to 
be  severely  resented. 

My  wife  was  in  town  at  the  time  my  suit  against  the 
poop  woman  was  commenced,  nor  did  she  know  any 
thing  of  it  until  her  retum  to  Hazelton  Hall.  She 
remonstrated  with  me  eamestly  on  the  subject,  but 
she  assumed  a  tone  of  indignant  reproof,  to  which  my 
proud  spirit  never  could  submit.  I  knew  that  she 
thought  me  actuated  by  the  most  paltry  feelings,  and 
guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice,  but  I  had  not  generosity 
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enouf  h  to  acknowledge  my  error,  and  retrace  my  steps. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  serious  difficulty  between  Ellen 
and  myselfi  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  circumstan- 
ces of  my  law-fuit.  The  widow  could  produce  no 
authenticated  documents  to  prove  her  title  to  the  land, 
and  the  paper  which  I  brought  forward,  secured  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  had  been  only  leased  to  her  family. 
Her  &rm  was  accordingly  adjudged  to  me,  but  my  con- 
science bore  upon  it  the  weight  of  something  very  like 
forgery.  The  day  following  the  decision  of  the  court,  I 
visited  Dame  Hoiden,  in  order  to  offer  herquiet  possession 
of  the  bouse  during  her  life.  I  found  her  seated  on  a  large 
stone,  which  was  so  placed  as  to  form  a  convenient  Ies^ 
ingwplace,  just  without  the  porch,  and  daft  Willie  lay  at 
her  feet,  trying  to  form  wreaths  of  the  wild  wchis  which 
he  had  just  gathered. 

"  So  you  are  come  to  take  possession,''  said  she,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"No,  dame,"  I  replied,  "I  came  to  bid  you  still  con- 
sider the  house  as  your  own,  during  your  life ;  the  mill- 
strevn  is  all  I  wish  to  retain,  and  that,  I  shall  order  to 
be  enclosed  within  my  grounds  as  soon  as  possible." 

"The  mill-stream!"  exclaimed  she,  "call  you  that 
torrent  a  mill-stream  f  Have  you  robbed  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  only  that  you  might  imprison  the  free 
mountahi  brook,  and  win  sordid  pelf  from  its  gladsome 
waters?  Go,  Charles  Hazelton!  Grace  Holden  wiU 
find  a  home  beneath  the  sods  of  the  churchyard,  ere  she 
will  set  foot  again  on  the  land  you  call  your  own.  You 
have  robbed  the  widow  of  her  shelter,  but  sorrow  can 
yet  find  you  beneath  your  stately  roof-tree;  you  have 
driven  the  helpless  orphan  into  beggary,  but  your  own 
fittle  one  will  never  smooth  your  grey  hairs  in  the  coffin. 
The  curse  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  is  upon  you." 

I  shuddered,  involuntarily,  as  she  spoke,  but,  master- 
ing my  feelings,  repeated  my  wish  that  she  should  still 
abide  in  the  house.  She  arose,  and  drawing  up  her  tall 
figure,  exclaimed,  "  Charles  Hazelton,  you  have  wrought 
out  the  fiend's  own  bidding !  You  have  despoiled  the 
widow,  and  nntrdered  the  unresisting." 

"Murdered!"  I  repeated. 

"Ay,  murdered!"  cried  she;  "my  poor  boy  lives  but 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  sunny  hills,  and  amid  the  wild- 
flowers  of  his  native  valley ;  think  you  the  simple  lad 
will  not  pine  amid  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  yon  crowd- 
ed city,  whither  I  must  now  repair  to  seek  the  bread 
which  supports  fife?  He  will  die — yes,  he  will  die,  and 
his  blood  will  I  require  at  your  hands ;— till  then,  we 
meet  no  more : — the  curse  may  be  slow  in  its  work,  but 
it  will  be  sure !" 

Shocked  and  unnerved,  I  turned  away,  and  as  I 
reached  the  suomiit  of  the  nearest  hill,  I  perceived 
Dame  Holden  and  her  son,  wending  their  way  towards 
the  distant  town. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  unjust  alienation  of  my 
neighbor's  land,  was  an  increased  alienation  between 
EUen  and  myself.  She  could  not  forgive  my  want  of 
integrity,  and  her  manners  were  characterized  by  cold 
ness  and  restraint.     Contrary  to  her  expressed  opinion. 


simply  because  I  wanted  to  cover  a  projecting  cliff  with 
some  picturesque  structure.  When  it  was  completed,  I 
desired  Ellen  to  accompany  me  in  a  walk  to  the  spot, 
but  she  positively  refiised,  and  avowed  her  determination 
never  to  bend  her  steps  towards  the  despoiled  heritage  of 
the  widow.  This  obstinate  adherence  to  her  own  will, 
in  opposition  to  nine,  exasperated  my  angiy  foelings, 
and  a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  ensued  between  us. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  she  had  ordered  the  nurseiy- 
maid  never  to  take  my  little  daughter  towaids  the  mill. 
This  was  simply  a  precaution  for  the  child's  safety,  but 
my  distempered  fancy  construed  it  into  a  contumacious 
disposition  to  oppose  my  wishes,  and  I  therefore  made  it 
a  point  to  encounter  the  girl  in  her  walks,  and,  taking 
the  child  under  my  own  charge,  to  conduct  her  to  the 
mill  The  Uttle  creature  soon  became  veiy  fond  of  the 
beautiful  spot,  and  I  foibade  the  servant  to  inform  my 
wife  of  our  frequent  visits,  lest  she  should  attempt  to 
prevent  them.  The  girl  gladly  promised  to  obey  me, 
for  she  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  yoiug  man  who 
acted  as  under  gardener,  whose  cottage  stood  but  a  few 
rods  firom  the  brook,  and  she  therefore  was  by  no  m— i»* 
unwilling  to  second  my  wishes  with  regard  to  her  fre- 
quent visits. 

One  day  I  had  gone  to  visit  a  distant  neighbor,  on 
business,  and  the  servant  took  my  little  Ellen  out  upon 
her  usual  walk.  They  reached  the  gardener's  cottage, 
where  the  giri  took  her  seat  in  the  poreh,  leaving  the 
child  to  play  among  the  flowers.  Beguiled  by  the  per- 
suasions of  her  lover,  she  finally  entered  the  house  to  par- 
take of  some  rustic  dainties,  and  the  child  was,  for  a  time, 
foi^tten.  AccordUng  to  the  servant's  account,  scarcely 
half  an  hour  escaped,  when  she  thought  of  her  charge, 
and  hurried  off  in  search  of  her,  but  she  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  Filled  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  girl 
hastened  home  to  her  mistress  with  the  tidings,  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  household  set  out  in  search  of  the 
child.  The  mill-stream  was  the  first  thing  that  entered 
the  thoughts  of  every  one,  but  the  woman  declared  so 
po8iti\'ely  that  the  child  could  not  cross  the  bridge  alone 
and,  of  course,  could  not  reach  the  mill,  which  overhung 
the  deepest  port  of  the  stream,  that  thoy  were  willii^  to 
beUeve  she  had  strayed  among  the  trees.  It  was  sunset 
when  I  reached  home,  and  learned  the  tale.  Conscience 
was  a  surer  guide  than  any  other,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
if  I  found  my  child,  it  would  be  on  the  widow's  heritage. 
With  my  usual  impetuosity,  I  tore  up  the  floor  of  the 
little  mill,  and  in  doing  so,  descried  that  a  plank  had 
been  recently  lifted,  as  it  lay  quite  loose  upon  the  beam. 
Excited  almost  to  madness,  I  tied  a  rope  around  my  body 
and  plunged  amid  the  deep,  black  waters  immediately 
beneath  the  mill  wheels.  It  was  too  dark  under  the 
shaddw  of  the  cliff  to  discern  objects,  but  I  groped  about 
with  my  hands  and  feet,  until  I  grasped  something  that 
felt  like  drapery.  I  felt  mysejf  suddenly  drawn  up  by 
the  rope  which  still  bound  my  waist,  but  I  remember 
nothing  more,  until  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  grassy 
sward,  with  the  lifeless  body  of  my  child  beside  me. 

This  was  not  the  effect  of  accident ;  my  child  had 


I  determined  to  build  a  fanciful  little  mill  upon  the  |  fallen  a  victim  to  some  murderous  hand,  and  my  thoughts 
stream,  not  that  I  ever  expected  to  make  use  of  it,  butj  instantly  recurred  to  Dame  Holden.     Her  curse   her 
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threats  of  ▼engeanoe,  all  Memed  calcukted  to  tubiect 
hor  to  tuspicioD,  and  half  frantic  with  gne£  and  rage,  I 
inuDodiately  applied  to  the  naareat  magistrate  for  a  war- 
rant to  apprehend  bar.  A  few  honrs  afterwards,  I 
learned  that  the  had  been  seized  in  the  neighboring  town, 
where  she  had  been  found  seated  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  son.  I  remembered  the  woids  of  the  wretched 
woman  when  we  last  naet;  "  My  boy  will  die,  and  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  yoor  hand"— and  I  was  convinced 
that  she  had  been  the  murderer  of  my  darling  child.  She 
was  accordingly  lodged  in  prison  to  await  her  trial,  and 
I  followed  my  sweet  little  one  to  the  grave,  with  a  heart 
torn  by  anguish  and  remwrse.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
Dame  Holden  was  brought  up  to  a»swer  to  the  chaiige 
of  murder,  and  every  evil  passion  of  my  nature  was  con- 
centrated in  the  one  fearful  desire  of  revenge.  But  I  was 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  From  the  evidence  adduced, 
it  appeared  that  the  old  woman  and  her  son  had  occu- 
pied a  part  of  a  ruinous  building  which  had  formerly  been 
a  factory,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town-— that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  providing  food  by  her  daily  labor,  and  for 
that  purpose,  generally  left  her  son  alone; — that,  for 
three  days  previous  to  that  tm  which  the  child  was  found 
drovnied,  she  hod  not  left  the  house,  in  consecpionce,  as 
the  neighbors  had  ascertained,  of  the  illness  of  her  son. 
No  one  knew  at  what  time  he  had  died,  but  she  had  not 
been  seen  to  leave  the  house,  and  it  was  believed  that  she 
had  never  left  her  son's  side  from  the  time  he  was  taken 
m,  until  the  moment  when  she  was  seized  by  the  ofiKers 
of  justice.  It  was  also  proved  that  a  waggoner,  who 
hapftened  to  be  passing  along  the  road  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  mill  and  bridge,  had  seen  a  little  child 
standing  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  quite  alone,  and 
of  course,  the  assertion  of  the  servant,  that  the  child 
could  not  cross  the  bridge  alone,  was  of  no  import.  To 
every  unprejudiced  person,  it  seemed  far  more  proba- 
ble that  the  child  had  wandered  across  the  bridge,  and 
fallen,  accidentally,  into  the  water,  than  that  Dame 
Holden  should  have  left  the  deathbed  of  her  son,  and 
travelled  ten  miles,  in  order  to  perpetrate  a  murder; 
especially,  when  it  was  considered  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  meeting  the  child  in  that  spot. 
Her  threats  of  vengeance,  and  the  strange  coincidence 
between  the  death  of  her  child  and  mine,  were  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances,  but  there  was  no  testimony 
sufficient  to  convict  her,  and,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion of  the  afiair,  she  was  acquitted.  Though  I  knew 
that  the  judge  and  Jury  hod  acted  uprightly  and  consci- 
entiously in  the  matter,  yet  I  was  as  well  convinced  then, 
as  I  am  now,  that  she  was  the  murderer  of  my  child,  and 
my  reproaches  against  those  who  had  refused  to  convict 
h«r,  were  so  unjust,  as  to  destroy  all  public  sympathy  in 
my  behalf.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  beheld  the  miserable 
old  woman  again.  It  was  on  the  high  road,  a  short 
distance  from  my  own  house,  that  I  encountered  her,  and 
with  a  shudder  which  I  could  not  repress,  I  endeavored 
to  pass  on,  but  planting  herself  directly  before  my  horse, 
she  exclaimed  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  maUce,  "  How 
like  ye  the  first  draught  from  the  cup  of  curses?  You 
have  tasted  its  bitterness,  but  you  have  not  yet  drained 
it  to  the  dregs  as  I  havp  done.    Your  fair  halls  are  now 


as  desolatw  as  my  lowly  hov«]-*4he  rich  man  and  tba 
despoiled  widow,  are  now  equal  in  th«r  sorrow ;  we  are 
both  childless !  Your  babe  lies  beneath  the  stately  mar^ 
ble,  and  my  boy  slumbers  amid  common  earth,  but  they 
shall  meet  in  Heaven — the  sinless  idiot  and  the  imioeent 
child  will  meet  in  that  pure  worid  where  you  and  I  shall 
never  come !" 

**  Vile  hag,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  strove  to  seise  her, 
**  you  murdered  my  babe !" 

**  Ask  of  the  winds  the  tale,"  muttered  she,  as  she 
glided  from  my  grasp.  "You  coveted  the  mountain 
stream,  and  your  little  one  has  drunk  deep  of  its 
waters !"  and  with  these  words  upon  her  lips,  she  tuned 
from  me,  and  plunged  into  the  thick  woods  which  skirted 
the  road*  I  never  saw  her  again,  nor  could  I  learn  any 
tidings  of  her  after  fate.  She  had  accomplished  her 
purpose— she  had  vnrovght  out  her  revenge,  and  she 
disappeared  like  an  evil  vision  of  the  night. 

Sorrow  generally  softens  the  obduncy  of  the  human 
heart,  but  my  grief  was  so  mingled  with  bitter  feelings, 
that  it  only  hardened  my  stern  nature.  I  became  irritft- 
ble  in  proportion  to  my  mental  anguish,  and  my  exact- 
ing spirit  at  length  rendered  me  an  object  of  fear  to  all 
my  household.  My  wife  had,  by  this  time,  learned  to 
understand  my  temper,  but  to  bear  with  it,  required 
more  aflfection  than  she  possessed.  She  felt  that  she 
had  wedded  me  in  compliance  with  my  passionate 
entreaties,  and  she  seemed  to  demand  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  boon  she  had  bestowed.  Her  cheerful 
temper  h^  no  sympathy  with  my  sullen  mood,  her  evan- 
escent emotions  could  have  no  part  in  my  fits  of  brood- 
ing melancholy.  Kind-hearted  and  afiidctionate  to  those 
who  reciprocated  her  regard,  she  yet  possessed  the 
facul^  of  banishing  from  her  mind  all  unpleasant  remi- 
niscences. When  I  remembered  the  profound  tender- 
ness and  deep  feeling  of  my  former  wife,  I  thought 
Ellen  too  volatile  to  receive  any  serious  impression. 
But  I  did  her  injustice;  she  was,  in  reality,  an  amiable 
woman,  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  happiness,  and 
eminently  calculated  by  her  hopefulness  of  temper,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life  to  idl  who  came  within  the 
influence  of  her  sunny  cheerfulness.  This  very  characte- 
ristic now  became,  in  my  eyes,  a  sin.  I  almost  hated 
her  for  the  merry  laugh  which  sometimes  broke  upon 
my  ear,  afler  my  child's  frightful  death  had  jarred  eveiy 
harmonious  chord  in  my  bosom.  I  might  have  known 
that  she  who  could  so  far  forget  the  husband  of  her  youth 
as  to  allow  another  to  occupy  his  place,  could  scaxce  be 
expected  to  cherish  fond  memories  of  another's  child. 

While  my  feelings  were  thus  gradually  chilling  towards 
the  object  of  my  earliest,  and,  as  I  once  thought,  fondest 
attachment,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  wounded  me 
to  the  very  soul.  Monsieur  D'  Albret,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  Ellen's  sole 
companion  at  the  death-bed  of  her  husband,  in  France, 
visited  us,  and  was  received  by  my  wife  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  kindness  towards  him,  though  I  felt  it  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  and  quite  excusable,  annoyed  me  exceed- 
ingly. I  was  vexed  that  such  reminiscences  should  be 
awakened  just  now,  when  I  was  requiring  entire  and 
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Biiivttrictad  affection;  but,  too  proud  to  let  EUen  know 
my  feeHngt,  I  met  her  friend  with  every  attention,  and 
even  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  weelu  at  Hazelton  Hall. 
Moch  to  my  regret,  he  accepted  my  invitation,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  see  him  a  daily  guest  at  my  table,  and  a 
devoted  attendant  upon  my  wife. 

At  first,  I  was  only  disturbed  by  his  presence,  lest  it 
should  renew  old  regrets  in  the  mind  of  Ellen ;  but  I 
soon  learned  to  hate  him  for  his  own  sake.     His  laugh- 
ter>loving  spirit  was  so  in  unison  with  her  cheerful  tem- 
per, that  his  domestication  with  us  seemed  to  restore  her 
to  new  happiness,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  demon 
of  jealousy  took  foil  possession  of  me.     Ellen's  perfect 
puriQr  of  feeling,  her  almost  child-like  ignorance  of  vice, 
rendered  her  totally  unsuspicious  of  my  doubts.    She 
never  dreamed  that  her  truth  could  be  doubted,  and  her 
extreme  frankness,  on  all  occasions,  seemed  a  warrant 
of  her  unchanging  integrity.     Triiles,  light  as  air,  were 
magnified  by  my  distempered  fancy  into  evidences  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  them,  and  when  I  at 
length  detected  them  conversing  with  each  other  across 
the  saloon,  by  signs,  my  fury  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of 
moderation.    With  a  vain  attempt  at  self-command,  I 
demanded  an  explanation  of  what  I  had  just  witnessed. 
Ellen  laughed  out  merrily,  and  began  to  initiate  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  language  of  the  figures,  used  by  the 
deaf  mutes,  which  she  had  learned  while  in  Paris.     But 
I  was  in  no  humor  for  trifling,  and  insisted  upon  know- 
ing  the  subject  of  their  secret  conversation.     With  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  D*  Albret  proceeded  to  toll  me 
that  it  referred  only  to  a  proposed  excursion  for  the  next 
day,  and  had  been  commenced  by  my  wife,  as  he  pre- 
sumed, because  he  had  asked  her,  at  the  dinner-table, 
whether  she  ha4  forgotten  the  *  tUent  language,^    Enrar 
ged  at  this  attempt  to  deceive,  (for  so  I  then  consid- 
ered it,)  I  foigot  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  gave 
D*  Albret  the  lie.     I  received,  in  return,  a  violent  Wow  in 
the  face,  from  the  high-spirited  Frenchman.     For  such 
insults  on  both  sides,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  satis- 
factiott,  according  to  the  code  of  modem  honor,  and  I 
hastened  to  writo  a  challenge,  which  was  handed  to 
D'  Albret  by  the  time  he  reached  the  hotel  to  which  he  had 
honied.     Before  receiving  his  reply,  I  repaired  to  Ellen's 
apartment.  .  She  was  pacing  the  room  with  a  hurried 
step  as  I  entered.     Her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  but  no 
traces  of  tears  were  on  her  cheeks.    Cold,  stately,  proud, 
she  awaited  my  questions.    She  submitted  to  my  inqui- 
sition in  a  manner  that  amazed  me.     The  most  minute 
details  I  had  remembered,  and  I  now  demanded  an 
explanation  of  them.     Every  thing  was  answered  in  a 
clear,  concise,  stmightrforward  manner,  which  absolutely 
compelled  my  belief.     I  accused  her  of  infidelity— she 
denied  the  charge,  and  defied  me  to  believe  it.    I  reviled 
her  for  want  of  feeling,  and  indifference  toward  me — she 
bade  me  remember  the  conditions  of  our  marriage,  and 
ask  myself  whether  my  conduct,  since,  had  been  such  as 
to  vrin  her  affection.     Roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury 
by  her  coofaiess,  I,  at  length,  poured  forth  the  foil  tide  of 
my  bitterness.    I  accused  her  of  receiving  D*  Albiet  as 
a  lovw;  nay,  I  dared  to  tell  her  it  was  but  a  renewal  of 
the  iotercoone  which  had  been  begun  at  her  husband's 


dyingbed!  What  ineflbble  scorn  was  in  her  eyes  at  the 
turned  towards  me,  exdaimiug,  "  Can  yon,  indeed,  bo 
such  a  wretch  as  to  believe  this?  Oh,  God!  have  I 
turned  from  my  heart's  deep  homage  to  the  dead,  for 
such  a  reptile!"  Tears  choked  hor  uttenmoe,  and  she 
hastened  firom  the  room. 

About  an  hour  afterward,  as  I  sat  in  my  libraiy,  with 
D'  Albret's  reply  to  my  challenge  lying  before  me,  a  note 
was  handed  to  me,  together  with  a  smaU  casket,  which 
had  always  stood  on  a  table  in  ElUen's  dressingwroom, 
and  had  ofbn  excited  my  curioeity.  The  note  was  as 
follows: — 


I  now  Mnd  it  to  you,  triutinir  to  jonr  honor  for  Its  safe  reinra. 
U  conuina  Iftters  sad  other  memorials  of  my  dead  husband. 
When  I  became  your  wife,  I  reeolved  never  again  to  unclose 
the  lid,  as  I  would  not  wrong  you  by  a  single  rofret,  if  setf-com- 
mand  could  preserve  me  from  such  remimscencee,  and  I  have 
kept  my  determination.  I  wish  you  to  understand  every  thinr 
which,  in  your  mind,  may  sesm  to  rMiuire  explanation,  and  then 
—we  must  part  for  ever.  ^^     «••«•« 

I  have  borne  and  suffered  much  from  your  ezaeting  temper, 
but  there  are  thincs  which  may  not  be  forfiven,  and  such  has 
been  your  hut  offence.  You  have  accused  me  of  a  crime  at 
which  my  whole  nature  revolts.  If  you  do  not  believe  your 
own  accusation,  I  must  for  ever  despise  you  for  your  impotent 
malice  and  falsehood  ;  but  if  you  really  entertained,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  that  such  guilt  was  possible  to  me,  there  can 
be  no  more  confidence  between  us.  The  child,  for  whose  sake 
Iconsented  to  become  your  wilb,  no  longer  exists  to  form  a  tie 
between  us,  and  I  now  demand  a  separation  as  the  only  amends 
you  can  make  for  the  recent  outrage  upon  my  feelings.'* 


The  perfect  indifierenoe  evinced  by  this  cold  letter, 
almost  maddened  me,  but  I  had  too  much  important 
business  to  transact  within  the  next  few  hours,  to  yield 
myself  up  to  passion.  At  daybreak  I  was  to  meet 
D'  Albret,  and  all  my  worldly  affiiirs  were  to  be  aznnged 
previous  to  that  time.  I  believe  I  was  endued  with 
supernatural  calmness  that  night.  I  made  my  will, 
bequeathing  nil  my  fortune  to  Ellen,  and  left  a  letter  in 
the  hands  of  my  old  servant,  who  witnasaed  die  fonner 
paper,  to  be  delivered  to  her  in  case  I  fell.  This  letter, 
while  it  exonerated  her  from  the  serious  cbai)ge  which  my 
blind  jealousy  had  brought  against  her,  yet  bx<aathed  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  one  who  felt  himself  wroQgDd  in  hit 
affections. 

After  I  had  completed  my  anraagemento,  I  threw  open 
my  window,  and  sat  down  beside  it  to  oool  my  fevmd 
brow.  A  feint  streek  of  light  was  visible  in  the  horizoo, 
and  I  watched  it  gradually  flushing  into  dawn,  until  I 
knew  that  my  hoar  was  come.  At  that  moment  my 
second  tapped  at  my  door,  and  in  perfect  silenoe,  in  order 
not  to  arouse  the  household,  we  stole  down  staiit.  Wa 
reached  the  appointed  place  some  time  before  my  antsgo* 
nist,  and  when  the  morning  sun  issued  from  his  gorgeous 
chamber  of  golden  clouds,  I  was  lying  on  the  greensward 
vrith  a  ballet  in  my  body.  I  was  eonvinoed  that  I 
had  wronged  D'  Albret,  and  I  bad,  therefore,  resolved 
to  fire  my  pistol  in  the  air ;  but  he  had  the  first  fire,  and 
liis  ball  entering  my  side,  glanced  down  upon  the  hip 
joint;  thus  missing  a  vital  part,  but  rendecing  me  a 
cripple  for  life. 

I  was  carried  home  insensible,  and  for  many  vreeks  I 
remained  a  su£bring  Invalid,  during  which  time,  EUen 
attended  me  with  unwearied  dUigenoe.  Her  light  foot 
was  ever  glidhig  about  the  apartment,  while  she  sdUed 
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every  sound,  and  miniBtered  to  my  every  want;  her  toft 
band  bathed  my  feverish  temples,  and  moistened  my 
parched  lips.  Kindness  and  gentleness  characterized 
every  action,  but,  alas!  there  was  no  tenderness.  She 
did  for  me  just  what  she  would  have  done  for  any  suf> 
fering  friend,  but  she  felt  not  that  she  was  watching  over 
the  beloved  husband.  My  attempts  to  win  back  the  con- 
fidence of  former  days,  were  repelled  gently  but  iirmly ; 
and  my  heart  fainted  beneath  the  painful  thought  that 
henceforth  we  were  to  be  as  strangers  to  each  other. 

As  soon  as  I  hod  quite  recovered  my  health,  and  was 
able  to  leave  my  room  by  the  aid  of  the  staff  which  I  was 
henceforth  to  require  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Ellen  pleaded 
ill  health  as  a  reason  for  seeking  change  of  air.  Con- 
finement to  my  sick  chamber,  had  certainly  paled  her 
cheek,  and  I  could  not  oppose  her  departure.  Before 
she  left  me,  however,  we  held  a  long  and  painful  convei^ 
sation.  She  assured  me  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  her  ever  again  to  consider  herself  my  wife ;  she  foi^ 
gave  me  fifom  her  heart,  but  I  had  outraged  her  feelings 
so  severely,  that  she  could  no  longer  regard  me  with  the 
friendship  and  confidence  which  should  always  characte- 
rixe  the  intercourse  of  married  life.  She  implored  mc, 
as  the  only  reparation  I  could  now  make,  to  lot  her 
chooso  her  own  abode  and  to  leave  her  unmolested. 
"  We  both  require  change  of  air,*'  said  she ;  "  let  us, 
therefore,  separate  to  seek  for  health  on  different  shores; 
we  will  thus  avoid  the  firacas  of  a  public  separation ;  the 
woiid  may  iurmUef  but  can  never  know  the  truth,  if  we 
keep  our  own  counsel,  and  I  shall  thus  be  sjiared  much 
humiliation." 

Bitter  were  my  struggles  before  I  could  accede  to  her 
wishes,  but  in  the  solitude  of  my  sick  chamber,  I  had 
been  taught  to  look  into  the  depths  of  my  own  heart,  and 
I  had  learned  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  When  I  gaxed 
OB  her  care>wora  brow,  I  felt  that  I  did,  indeed,  owe  her 
some  amends,  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  my  better 
nature,  I  consented  to  her  proposal. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  then;  my  wound  has 
rendered  me  very  lame,  and  a  residence  in  the  South  of 
France  is  considered  necessary  to  my  health.  My  wife 
■till  lemains  in  England,  and  I  am  thus  lingering  out  the 
remnant  of  my  days  in  utter  loneliness.  My  hair  is 
•ilvered  with  the  Brosts  of  age,  and  time  has  somewhat 
tamed  the  violence  of  my  feelings.  I  am  still  peevish 
and  irritable,  still  the  torment  of  my  servants,  and  the 
terror  of  a  card-table ;  but  I  can  now  look  back  to  past 
scenes  with  bitter  self-reproach.  I  can  now  do  full  jus- 
tiee  to  the  noble  virtues  and  matohless  affection  of  my 
sainted  Maria,  and  I  can  also  appreciate  the  less  gifbed 
character  and  sunny  temper  of  my  wronged  Ellen. 
Both  are  lost  to  note  for  ever,  and  it  was  with  my  domes- 
tic happiness  in  manhood,  as  widb  my  toys  in  boyhood, 
ooly  valued  when  too  late.  I  am  conscious  that  the  hap- 
jrfness  of  two  estimable  women  have  been  sacrificed  to 
my  discontent  and  petulant  temper,  and  while  I  weep 
over  the  early  grave  of  one,  I  pine  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  &oe  of  the  other. 

Let  no  man  indulge  his  faults  of  temper,  and  console 
Umself  with  the  belief  that  he  iignrea  no  one  but  himself. 
Let  him  remember  that  he  is  one  of  adrele  of  firiendsyor 


children,  or  dependants,  all  of  whom  most  suffer  more  or 
less  from  hi^  errors.     Let  him  bethink  himself  how, 

'*  In  a  moment,  we  may  plunfe  our  yean 

Id  Altai  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  toul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 

And  color  things  to  come,  with  hues  of  night  { 

and  OS  he  ponders  over  the  weakness  of  humanity,  let 
him  seek  the  aid  of  that  Power  which  alone  can  say  to 
the  tide  of  passion,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fax^ 
ther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid." 
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Thou  fane  of  many  years,  farewell ! 

Thy  walls  must  in  the  dust  be  hud. 
And  we  can  now  no  longer  pray 

Where  our  forefathers  prayed. 
The  altar  at  whose  holy  base 

The  kneeling  crowds  received  the  wine. 
Must  be  no  more  a  guarded  spot, 

A  consecrated  shrine ! 

Never,  again,  from  thy  tall  spire. 

Up-pointing  to  the  Christian's  home. 
Shall  peal  the  bell,  whose  Sabbath  voice 

Rolled  o^er  thy  vaulted  dome ; 
Nor  shall  the  daily  passer  hear 

Its  solemn  and  familiar  chime 
Fall,  like  the  ringing,  signal  strokes, 

Of  that  gray  watchman,  Time ! 

The  monuments  of  good  men  gone, 

Down  from  their  niches  rudely  torn, 
Inscribed  in  memory  of  good  deeds, 

Away  from  sight  are  borne ; 
And  other  toblatiues  will  take 

The  places  which  they  hod  of  old ; 
But  oh,  what  graven  shapes  or  lines. 

Can  toll  the  tale  they  told  7 

Thou  venerable  pile,  adieu ! 

Another  temple  soon  may  tower 
On  thy  foundations,  grand  and  high— 

The  wonder  of  the  hour ! 
Let  Art,  her  gorgeous  skUl  display. 

And  put  thy  humble  walls  to  shame- 
There  still  are  hearu,  old  church,  to  keep 

Thy  worship  and  thy  name ! 


DISCRETION. 

Tbxrs  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man,  but  there  is  none  so  usful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sete 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns 
them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of 
them.  Without  it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit,  imper* 
tinence;  virtue,  itself,  looks  like  weakness;  the  best 
pans  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  enwst 
and  active  to  his  own  prejudk:e.-*i4<Mwoii. 
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XV   INDUN  TALE    OF  VIROINU. 
CHAPTXR  I. — TBJB   COUKCIL. 

Nature,  all  beauteoos  nature !  who  in  thy  own  wild 
drets,  littMt  en  the  mountain  tops,  wreathed  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  charms :— or,  in  the  valley,  braidest  the 
babbling  brook  with  flowers,  and  clothest  the  vast  for- 
ests with  their  spring-blossoms  and  their  autumn  tints — 
their  summer  fruits,  and  winter  livery :  thou  wert  never 
flo  lovely  as  in  Ae  olden  time,  ere  the  print  of  the  white 
nan*s  foot  was  found  upon  thy  yellow  sands,  or  on  the 
^rerdure  of  thy  luxuriant  plains— ere  thou  badst  felt  the 
axe  of  the  woodman  thinning  thy  ample  forests,  or  found 
the  children  of  thy  soil  disturbed  in  their  sylvan  retreats 
— chy  hunters  dislodged  firom  their  grounds,  or  thy  dark- 
eyed  maidens  scattered  from  their  summer  shades. 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean who,  bold  in  daring,  leaped  upon  the  Virginian 
shores,  and,  planting  his  standard  on  the  nearest  emi- 
nence, claimed  sovereignty  of  the  vast  continent  for  the 
crown  he  served ;  it  does  not  fall  within  our  views  to 
record  those  acts  of  daring  adventure  by  which  Virginia 
became  colonised,  but  rather  to  record  the  In<)ian*9  strug^ 
gks  for  his  native  land,  his  hunting-grounds,  and  his  for^ 
est  home,  against  invaders,  merciless,  sanguinary,  and 
fidtUess. 

The  English  colony,  about  th^  year  1620,  had  conside- 
rably extended  itself  on  both  banks  of  the  Potomac,  found- 
ing towns  and  erecting  forts,  protective  of  a  vast  area  of 
ceded  land,  which  they  had  gained  by  forced  treaties  from 
the  red  hunter,  who  found,  too  late,  his  ruin  consumma- 
dttg  in  his  misplaced  confidence.  In  open  violation  of 
those  treaties,  the  invaders,  as  they  gained  numerical 
•trength,  warred  with  the  tribes  with  whom  they  profos- 
led  to  be  in  friendship  and  alliance,  and  became  so  con- 
stant in  aggression,  so  unremitting  in  outrage— seizing 
upon  the  land  of  the  red  man  without  pretence,  and 
slaughtering  him  as  the  beast  of  the  forest,  wholly  unal- 
Bed  to  human  nature— ^hat  nothing  was  left  for  the 
Indian  but  union  among  the  tribes,  and  the  sound  of  the 
warwhoop  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  settlement  of  the 
invaders  at  Jamestown. 

The  Mannahoaeks,  the  Montcanf  and  the  Powhatans, 
sensible  of  their  danger,  made  common  oause  against  the 
white  stranger,  and  prepared  to  drive  him  from  their 
shores;  but,  equally  sensible  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
battle,  and  that  they  cottkinot,  in  the  fieM,  resist  the  terri- 
ble guns  and  kmg  knives,  as  they  called  the  swords  of  the 
oolooista— Hhey  felt  that  dissimulation  was  their  best 
defence,  and  treacheiy  their  only  hope.  The  white  man, 
goarded  by  his  terrible  engine  of  death,  each  in  himself  a 
host,  could  only  be  taken  by  surprize,  or  be  approached 
in  ambush  at  nightfall,  when  darimess  reigned  in  the 
forest,  and  the  watch-dogs  slept. 

In  the  thickest  part  of  tho  great  and  almost  intermina- 
Ue  forest  which  extended  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian 
trillagtt  of  Pamunky,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the  distant  Rappahan- 


noc,  the  chiefs  of  the  united  tribes  held  their  war«ouncil 
in  the  month  of  January,  1621,  to  consider  on  the  means 
of  freeing  their  country  of  the  white  stranger,  at  the  same 
time  invoking  the  Great  Spirit  to  govern  their  concils. 

No  human  foot  save  that  of  the  red  Indian  had  ever 
penetrated  that  part  of  the  forest.  Here  the  proud  oak, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  spread  its  ample  branches  over 
the  turf,  dividing  tenancy  with  the  humbler  maple,  the 
wild  peach,  and  smoodi-barked  cherry.  No  sounds  had 
ever  passed  along  its  wide  range,  save  the  voico  of  the 
hunter — ^the  sylvan  song  of  the  woodland  chorister,  or 
the  wild  cry  of  the  fox— the  howKng  of  the  wolf,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey  and  of  the  chase,  who  here  had 
found  an  almost  undisputed  home.  It  was  here,  far 
removed  from  the  piercing  eye  of  the  white  stranger, 
that  the  great  Sachem  Opechancanough  assembled  his 
warrior  chiefs. 

The  council  hall,  roofed  with  the  branches  of  trees 
curiously  interwoven,  and  outwardly  lined  with  huge 
masses  of  green  bark,  was  flanked  by  their  trunks  on 
either  side,  and  extended  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  length. '  Between  each  tree,  a  frame*work  was  inter- 
woven of  branches,  similar  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  complete 
the  sides,  and  render  them  impervious  to  the  weather; 
and  these  again  were  lined  along  the  interior,  including 
the  whole  roof,  with  the  skins  of  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  the 
fox,  the  bear,  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase.  Without  the 
ball,  the  watch-fires  were  kindled  at  convenient  distan- 
ces. 

The  floor  of  the  council  hall  was  strewed  with  mats 
made  of  the  reeds  growing  on  tho  margin  of  the  river. 
Some  of  these  were  covered,  by  way  of  distinction,  with 
the  skins  of  the  panther  and  the  white  fox. ' 

One  seat  was  still  more  distinguished  by  its  coverings 
and  its  position.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre;  was 
elevated  above  the  rest,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  huge 
mantle,  composed  of  a  variety  of  the  most  splendid  fun 
curiously  assorted  and  sewn  together.  This  was  the 
seat  of  the  gieat  Sachem  Opechancanough  himself. 

The  morning  dawned,  resplendent  with  the  white  frost 
which  dotted  the  trees  with  chrystals,  when  the  Indian 
warriors,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  wor-firos,  track- 
ed their  cautious  way  through  the  forest,  to  attend  the 
Powhatan  sachem  in  his  council,  and  seal  that  bond  of 
union  on  which  their  very  existence  was  to  depend. 
They  came  in  small  parties,  armed  with  the  bow  or  spear, 
and  never-erring  tomahawk.  Opechancanough,  with 
about  fifty  of  his  most  celebrated  warriors,  was  the  first 
who  entered  die  hall.  He  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  sachems  and  the  chief  of  the  Chickahominies,  the 
Monicans,  and  the  Nansamons,  with  their  several  priests, 
prophetSf  and  conjurors ;  and  the  hall  was  filled.  Af^r 
the  usual  rites  and  ceremonies,  Opechancanough  c^tened 
the  business  of  the  confederacy.  He  stood  erect  upon 
his  mat,  his  fine  form  enveloped  in  a  mantle  made  of 
the  beaver  skin,  and  girted  with  his  wampum  belt— his 
hatchet  aospended  at  his  girdle— -his  quiver  at  his  back, 
and  leaning  on  his  bow.  His  dark  eye  beamed  with 
intelligence,  and  was  radiant  with  martial  fire,  ^j^eaming 
savage  anger,  and  ^wing  with  the  dariur  passion  of 
revenge.    All  was  silence  when  he  spoke ;  ereiy  head 
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inclined  towards  him,  and  every  eye,  beomiog  with  the 
same  expreMion  of  inextingiiighable  revenge,  was  bent 
on  his. 

"  Children  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  began  the  orator,  his 
wild  eye  glancing  on  all  around  him,  while  he  in  himself 
seemed  all  inspired  by  the  great  cause  for  which  they 
had  been  assembled,  **  children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to 
whom  your  mighty  Father  gave  these  lands — these 
woods— the  mountains  and  the  waters  for  your  inheri- 
t  who  clothed  the  forest  tree  with  fruits  for  your 

subsistence,  who  taught  you  to  track  the  deer  to  his 
covert,  and  armed  you  for  the  chase ;  who  gave  you  the 
beasts  of  thp  mountain  and  the  glen  for  your  food,  and 
their  skins  for  your  raiment,  and  to  line  your  mossy 
couch—who  filled  4he  lakes  and  the  rivers  with  fish  for 
you,  and  gave  the  varying  seasons  for  aU  things— ^or 
ripening  the  fruits — ^for  hunting — ^for  planting  the  patch, 
and  for  fishing— He  blessed  the  red  man  with  these  his 
gifts,  and  in  his  stem  command,  demanded  that  you 
should  preserve  them  for  your  children,  as  he  had  given 
them  unto  you ;  defending  them  with  your  lives.  Now 
what  have  we  done?  We  have  angered  the  Great 
Spiritf  and  trouble  is  come  upon  us.  We  have  suffered  the 
pale'faces,  whom  the  sea  has  cast  up  among  us,  to  plant 
themselves  upon  our  coast,  and,  forgetful  of  our  duty,  have 
received  them  with  favor  and  protection.  We  knew 
thmn  not,  and  we  trusted  in  them — we  trusted  in  the 
enemy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  have  been  betrayed. 
We  have  divided  with  them  the  inheritance  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  our  children.  We  have  given  to  them 
the  gifts  of  the  Grreat  Spirit,  and  he  is  angered  and  turns 
away  from  us ! 

**  The  white  man  came  among  us,  and  we  received 
him  as  a  brother,  bleached  by  die  snows  of  other  climes. 
He  hath  deceived — betrayed  us.  We  showed  him  our 
land,  and  gave  him  of  its  fruits,  and  we  gave  him  of  the 
land  itself,  on  which  be  might  build  him  a  dwelling. 
Now  what  does  the  white  man,  he  who  defies  the  power 
of  the  Great  Spirit?  He  lets  loose  the  lightnings  from 
his  long  guns,  and  slays  our  people,  while  his  thunders 
roll  through  our  forests !  He  fires  our  homes,  seises 
upon  our  towns  and  our  corn-patches,  destroys  our  chil- 
dren, and  drives  us  back  into  our  forests  to  perish  with 
hunger.  These  are  the  red  man's  wrongs— 'wrongs 
which  demand  revenge— revenge  only  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  white  man's  blood,  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ! 
Up,  then,  up,  and  to  arms,  sachems  and  warriors— up, 
and  to  arms !  Swear  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  drive  these 
pale-faces  into  the  great  waters  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  and  be  our  shores  sprinkled  with  their  blood  I 
Hold  no  fiiith  with  them!  They  have  proved  their 
treachery,  and  you  have  learned  by  experience,  that 
your  only  hope  is  in  the  scalping-knife  i  Avenge  you 
them  on  the  white  man,  and  propitiate  the  fiivor  of  the 
Great  Spirit  by  their  destruction !" 

Opechancanough  ceased  to  speak,  while  every  eye 
gleamed  a  warrior's  ardor,  and  every  hand  clutched  the 
avenging  tomahawk.  The  war-cry  resounded  through 
the  woods— the  distant  echoes  wafted  back  the  shout, 
which  died  away  in  murmurs,  sullen,  low,  and  mocksing, 
in  the  hollows  and  adjacent  glens. 


The  war-dance,  accompanied  by  the  most  discordant 
yells,  succeeded  this  address,  and  the  eachems  and  wai^ 
riors  smoked  the  calumet  of  Peace  among  the  tribes,  and 
bound  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death,  the  white  men 
on  their  shores.  The  prophets  invoked  the  Great  Spirit, 
muttering  prayers,  with  mystic  incantations,  and  per- 
forming the  sacred  offices  of  heathen  faith ;  while  the 
conjurors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  prepared  a 
charm,  res<nnbling  the  amulet  of  the  eastern  Pagan, 
which  should  defend  the  warrior  from  the  white  man's 
guns.  The  warriors,  one  and  all,  rooeived  with  devout 
iaith  this  chuTn>  rendering  them  invulnerable  in  the 
battle's  heat  to  the  white  man's  fearful  lightnings.  The 
rites  being  ended,  and  the  cooked  meats  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  served,  a  rushing  noise  from 
without  gave  token  of  the  approach  of  some  one  In  whom 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  excited. 

"  Memattanon,  Memattanon,"  cried  more  than  a  hun- 
dred voices;  "Memattanon,  MemaUDnon,"  was  shouted 
witliin  the  hall. 

Opechancanough  resumed  his  state,  while  the  expected 
Memattanon  hurried  across  the  hall  almost  breathlese, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement.  In  his  right 
hand  he  brandished  the  fatal  tomahawk,  and  jn  his  left, 
a  white  man's  scalp,  but  newly  torn  firom  the  wretched 
victim  of  his  revengeful  passions.  In  stature,  a  giant->— 
his  strong  and  muscular  form,  fully  proportioned  and 
flexible,  gave  evidence  of  a  power  which,  in  union  with  a 
strongly-marked  and  speaking  countenance,  indicating  a 
mind  more  than  ordinarily  gifted,  rendered  him  a  hero 
among  his  warriors,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  his  foes. 

Memattanon  could  throw  the  spear  with  unerring  hand, 
at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  warrior^-and 
from  his  bow,  drawing  the  arrow  to  the  head,  could  dis- 
charge it  like  a  shot  firom  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  with 
a  truth  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Memattanon  seemed  bom  to  command.  Inflexible  in 
bis  hatred  of  the  white  man— he  pursued  him  like  a  tiger 
with  a  never-yielding  courage,  and  a  constitution  and  a 
strength  which  no  fadgoe  was  ever  known  to  subdue. 
He  was  a  hero  in  the  field  of  battle-awhile  in  the  covert 
he  was  stealthy— in  treacheiy,  a  masterpiece— the  cold, 
calculating,  lynx-eyed  assassin;  bold,  where  boldness 
was  of  necessity— but  subtle,  patient  and  enduring  in  his 
watchfulness  of  the  moment  to  spring  on  the  object  he 
had  marked  out  for  his  victim.  Years  might  pass  away, 
but  not  so  the  resentment  of  Memattanon.  Obdurate  of 
purpose,  time  but  sharpened  his  appetite  for  human 
blood.  Strongly  imbued  with  all  the  worst  notions  of 
his  race— 4ie  was  a  savage  even  among  his  own  people. 
Possessed  of  more  than  the  ordinary  properties  of  mind 
as  found  among  uncivilized  men,  those  properties  were 
directed  to  one  end— <he  gratification  of  his  passions- 
passions,  fierce  and  uncontrolable  as  the  lava  bursting 
frcnn  the  bosom  of  a  burning  mountain,  and,  Hke  the  lava, 
consuming  all  things  in  their  course. 

Such  was  the  powerful  warrior  who  entered  die  war- 
council  of  the  confederated  sachems,  with  the  newly- 
gained  trophy  of  his  courage  or  his  treachery,  still  qui* 
vering,  and  dripping  the  fresh-shed  blood.  Throwing 
down  the  scalp  before  the  seat  of  Opechancaaough,  with 
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an  air  of  triumph,  and  saluted  by  the  diMordant  yells  of 
the  assembled  warrion, —  "  Behold !"  he  exclaimed, 
chief  of  the  Powhatans — sachem  of  the  Pamonkies, 
behold  the  blood  of  the  white  man !  I  met  him  in  the 
woods — he  pointed  his  long  gun-— he  levelled  his  thun- 
der at  my  head,  and  his  lightning  played  around  me;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  drove  back  the  thunderiwlt  era  it  fell  to 
crush  me,  and  the  pale-face  lies  dead  in  the  forest?'* 

Again  the  heart«.ppalling  yells  of  the  infuriated  chiefs 
rang  through  the  woods  and  dells,  and  was  echoed  back 
by  every  chasm  where  echo  dwells.  But  when  this 
sudden  burst  of  exultation  had  subsided,  and  the  mind 
resolved  itself  into  reflectioD  on  the  event  which  had 
called  forth  the  savage  demonstration  of  applause— the 
tongue  qxiivered,  and  the  cheek  poled  at  the  question 
which  each  asked  of  each  othei^— of  the  cause  which  le^ 
the  pale  strangers  to  the  thicket  of  the  wood. 

" Treason— treason,"  cried  Opechancanongh ;  ''we 
are  betrayed !  The  loQg  knives  are  at  hand— they  have 
possessed  them  of  our  conference,  and  are  acquainted 
with  our  plot.  Warriors,  scour  the  forest  £tr  and  near- 
let  not  one  of  the  pale-faces  escape !  In  the  thick  covert 
f^  the  wood,  our  strength  is  trebled  while  they  are  weak- 
ened. Let  each  sachem  lead  on  his  waniors  by  diffe- 
rent routes.  Come,  my  Pamunkies !  Where  the  fight  is 
thickest,  there  will  you  be  found." 

The  recumbent  warriors  started  to  their  feet,  receiving 
the  exhortation  of  the  sachem  as  a  signal  of  attack. 

The  council  broke  up~-the  tribes  departed  by  compa- 
nies, and  the  forest  was  scoured  in  vain  for  the  enemy, 
in  all  those  routes  which  they  were  si^posed  to  have 
taken.  Foiled  in  this  effort,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
following  midnight  should  consummate  their  design,  by 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  English  settlements  and 
forts  on  the  Potomac. 

CHAPTER  U. 


HUT. 

Standing  in  solitaiy  beauty,  like  a  thing  of  fancy  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  a  paradisai  glea,  shut  out  from  observa- 
tion  ■  as  it  were  without  the  world,  and  yet,  a  little  worid 
entire  in  itself  arose  the  hut  of  a  sweet  Indian  maid. 
There  are  spots  on  which  Nature  seems  to  have  delight- 
ed to  scatter  with  a  profuse  hand  all  her  beauties,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  The  hill,  the  vale,  the  waterfall, 
the  air  breathing  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  fk>wera — 
the  streamlet  dropping  from  a  chiystal  fountain,  and 
hounded  by  a  natural  fence  in  the  sloping,  rising  undu- 
lations of  the  ravine  which  shut  it  out  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  world— made  it  the  sylvan  feiiy's  home. 
The  boundary  summits  of  this  delightful  spot  were 
crowned  wiijh  trees,  so  closely  knit  together  as  to  defy 
the  sight  to  penetrate  them,  while  they  defended  the 
narrow  space  they  bordered,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
summer's  sun.  The  branches  waved  gently  to  the  melo- 
dy of  the  wild-bird  upon  the  spray,  undulating  to  the  soft 
airs  that  played  about  the  glen,  and  fanned  the  opening 
wild-flower  peeping  through  the  underwood.  The  hut, 
which  had  been  erected  upon  a  slight  rising  of  the  ground, 
was  constructed  of  young  saplings  which  had  been  plan^ 
ed  in  rows,  formiag  a  long  square,  their  branches  intet^ 
twined  with  each  other,  and  trained,  so  as  to  form  a  roof 
to  the  little  dwelUi^ ;  these  trees  were  again  intertwined 


from  their  roots  by  the  wild  grape,  the  honeyiudcle  and 
other  creeping  plants,  which  had  trailed  their  coutm 
from  the  ground,  and  wound  their  tendrils  round  the 
trunks  on  which  they  climbed.  The  entrance  to  the  hut 
opened  on  a  lawn  divided  into  patches,  interspersed 
with  flowers.  This  little  verdant  lawn  gradually  declined 
to  the  clear  and  pellucid  stream,  which,  with  many  sinu- 
ous windings,  nearly  surrounded  the  little  fairy  land. 
The  hut  was  roofed  and  lined  along  the  whole  interior, 
with  a  dried  grass,  resembling  a  finer  sort  of  matting, 
and  stained  of  various  hues  by  vegetable  dyes.  True 
taste  was  visible  everywhere  around ;  for  it  must  not  be 
presumed  that  savage  life  is  without  its  varieties,  and 
does  not  possess  an  equal  share  of  the  links  which  form 
the  chain  of  cultivated  society ;  and  that  taste  will  not 
equally  find  its  way  into  the  wigwam  as  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  law  of  taste  is  an  emanation  of  the  mind, 
moulded  to  the  manners  and  customs  with  which  it  haa 
become  familiar;  and  it  matters  not  whether  in  the  wilds 
of  Kamschatka— the  soft  clime  of  Virginia,  or  in  the  pol- 
ished courts  of  Europe ;  taste  will  have  its  empire  and 
its  votaries. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  singnlai'  structure 
was  divided  off  into  apartments,  opening  from  one  to 
another,  and  partitioned  by  curtains  made  of  the  richest 
furs,  fastened  to  the  roof— Khe  furniture,  characteristic  of 
the  tiroes,  and  of  the  people,  was  constructed  more  for 
use  than  ornament,  but  still  was  not  deficient  in  that 
taste  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the  ornamental  deco- 
rations of  the  dwelling.  There  were  tables— matted 
seats  and  couches,  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ; 
drinking-cups,  handsomely  carved  from  the  horn  of  the 
oik  and  the  moose,  were  to  be  seen  ranged  upon  shelves 
constructed  for  their  reception,  and  a  species  of  plate* 
and  dishes,  carved  out  of  the  wood  of  the  maple  and  the 
hickcjry,  were  also  to  be  seen,  and  were  as  carefully  dis- 
posed of.  Such  was  the  Indian  hut  or  forest  home  of 
Noonomia,  the  desolate  of  heart— wife  and  widow— the 
maiden  of  all  time— the  wife  of  an  hour,  and  the  widow 
of  three  years ! 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  glen, 
resting  its  grey  sbd  sombre  tints  upon  the  branches  of 
the  forest  trees,  when  Nodnomia,  whom  the  night  had 
not  refreshed  with  slumbers— who  had  watched  out  the 
hours  while  hanging  over  her  sick  fether's  pillow,  ming- 
ling, with  many  a  sigh,  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  him 
who  was  i>ast  hope — ^prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  which 
might,  peradventure,  pass  to  his  account  in  the  hereaf- 
ter state,  but  could  not  weigh  the  substance  of  a  hair  in 
this— had  just  witnessed  the  calmness  of  sleep  coming 
over  him,  and  in  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  gleaned 
the  consolation,  that  pain  had  left  him. 

A  distant  foot,  pressing  the  crisp  grass,  caught  her 
ear  at  this  moment,  and  she  listened  in  eagerness ;  it 
approached.  "  It  is  he,  it  is  he,"  she  exclaimed,  "  my 
deliverer"  my  saviour ;  he  comes  to  share  my  toils  and 
sooth  my  anguish." 

A  tall  figure  passed  along  slowly,  without  a  word — 
with  merely  a  nod  of  recognition — it  opened  the  folds  of 
the  heavy  curtain  which  gave  entrance  to  the  chambers, 
and  dosing  them  again,  with  mute  and  rept  attention. 
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advanced  a  few  paces  with  tilent,  solemn  step,  as  if  fear- 
ful to  catch  the  echo  of  his  own  footfall. 

**  He  sleeps/'  whispered  Nodnomia,  scarcely  breathing 
her  words — **  he  sleeps." 

"  May  the  blessed  spirit  guard  him,"  was  the  reply, 
**  for  thy  sake,  and  for  his  own." 

"  So  be  it,  so  be  it,"  ejaculated  Nodnomia.  "  Last  of 
his  race,  may  his  days  endure  to  re-erect  the  house  which 
else  must  fall  hke  the  scathed  oak  of  the  forest,  blighted 
and  unmoumed." 

"  Blighted,  but  not  unmoumed  or  unavenged,  while 
Memattanon  lives,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hush,  hush,  he  moves,"  returned  Noonomia,  hastily, 
and  bent  down  over  the  couch  of  her  aged  sire,  who 
breathed  heavily,  and  as  one  convulsed.  At  length  he 
spoke  in  a  low,  shivering  tone — "  I  have  no  sons — ^no 
warriors.  The  long  knives  have  robbed  me  of  all  these ; 
who,  then,  shall  be  thy  comforter  when  I  am  gone ;  my 
child,  my  child !  I  have  no  people !  I  have  no  wa]> 
riors ;  they  have  fallen,  they  have  fallen,  and  thou  wilt 
have  none  beside  thee !" 

"  When  hath  Pawpawtomee  needed  the  warrior  while 
Memattanon  hath  lived  and  breathed?"  replied  the 
young  and  giant  Indian  to  his  words.  "  Was  it  when 
the  long  guns  on  the  Potomac's  banks  hurled  their  thun- 
ders among  your  tribe,  and,  exhausted  with  their  car^ 
nage,  rested  on  their  fearful  engines  of  death— was  it 
not  then  I  overtook  the  remnant  of  your  flying  people, 
and  led  them  back  to  victory  f  The  scalps  of  that  day's 
battle  tell  of  the  battle  won.  Again,  on  that  fearful  day, 
when  the  village  of  your  people  was  encompassed  by  the 
white  marauder,  and  the  fu-es  of  his  many  guns  strewed 
the  patches  with  their  slaughter,  'twas  then  I  rescued 
Nodnomia  from  shame  and  ruin !  I  bore  her  here—here 
to  this  spot,  and  returning  quickly,  found  you  alone,  and 
almost  expiring,  amid  the  flames  of  your  own  but.  I 
bore  you  away  on  my  shoulder,  defying  the  white  man's 
guns,  and  flying  their  pursuit.  Will  Nodnomia  then  be 
desolate,  and  without  a  defender?" 

*'  Memattanon,  I  was  not  mindful  of  thee,"  exclaimed 
Pawpawtomee.  "  Sayst  thou  my  child  will  never  want 
defender  while  Memattanon  lives?" 

"  My  father,"  returned  Nodnomia,  passionately  folding 
him  to  her  bosom,  "  Memattanon  is  the  favored  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  the  white  man's  foe." 

Pawpawtomee  felt  that  the  worid  was  swimming  away 
from  him,  and  his  anxiety— his  only  thought,  was  on  his 
child.  He  held  out  his  cold  and  clammy  hand  to 
Memattanon,  which  was  cordially  accepted  and  eih- 
braced,  while  the  death-dews  were  upon  it,  and  it  feebly 
returned  the  pressure. 

"  Memattanon,  wilt  thou  be  my  son  ?"  inquired  the 
aged  chief,  with  an  eagerness  struggling  with  the  grasp 
of  death,  and  for  a  moment  imparting  vigor  to  his  speech. 

"When  have  I  ceased  to  be  your  son?"  returned 
Memattanon,  "  since  that  fetal  period  when  I  was  left 
by  the  long  knife,  desolate  and  alone,  with  not  even  a 
mother's  smile  to  bless  me?" 

His  voice  fiadtered  as  the  last  words  fell  from  him,  and 
Memattonon,  the  cold  of  heart — the  blighted  and  the 
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obdurate,  showed  that  the  feelings  of  his  early  nature 
still  retained  their  edge  and  tenderness. 

"Nodnomia — Nodnomia!  She  will  be  fatherless," 
exclaimed  the  chief.  "  Like  the  cree^nng  ivy,  which,  by 
nature,  clings  to  the  proud  oak  of  the  forest  for  succor 
and  support,  she  will  fall — fell  and  die." 

"She  shall  be  my  sister!"  returned  Memattanon, 
greatly  moved. 

Thy  bride !"  hastily  replied  Pawpawtomee. 
My  bride !"  responded  Memattanon,  his  whole  soul 
beaming  in  the  animation  ef  his  countenance ;  "  my  sister 
and  my  bride !  My  guardian  spirit  in  the  battle's  heat — 
my  solace  in  the  hours  of  wo  my  joy  in  triumph— soul 
of  my  soul !" 

Nodnomia  felt  herself  enfolded  in  his  arms,  and  was 
^3  quickly  on  her  bended  knee,  with  him  who  had 
betrothed  her,  waiting  the  benediction  of  her  father. 
Pawpawtomee,  re-animated  in  the  assurance  of  his  child's 
protection,  his  dark  eye  sparkling  with  a  father's  joy 
in  the  realisation  of  his  fondest  hope,  raised  himself 
6rom  his  couch,  and  invoked  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit 
upon  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  words,  his  voice  dropped,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  hand  shook,  and  was  withdrawn,  his  head 
sunk  back,  and  Memattanon  and  Nodnomia,  starting  to 
their  feet,  sustained  him,  but  his  eye  was  flxed— -the  pul- 
sation of  his  heart  was  stopped,  his  breath  was  gone. 
Pawpawtomee  vras  no  mora. 

There  is  no  pang  more  deeply  felt  than  that  which 
shows  not  in  tears,  nor  vents  itself  in  sighs,  but  mute  as 
the  death-pall  which  overhangs  the  bier — ^is  eloquent  in 
its  silence.  It  was  such  a  pang  that  choked  the  heart  of 
Nodnomia.  Her  bosom  heaved  not,  her  lip  moved  not, 
her  voice  uttered  no  sound,  her  eye  beamed  no  expres- 
sion !  Memattanon  bore  her,  unresisting,  to  a  couch, 
and  claiming  help,  two  maidens,  from  an  inner  room, 
rushed  to  their  mistress,  and  resorted,  successfully,  to  the 
usual  means  of  restoring  animation ;  while  he,  the  war- 
rior and  the  hero,  who  could  look  on  blood  unmoved-— 
he  who  could  press  through  tbe  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
cheer  the  failing  heart  to  deeds  of  daring— he  who  sternly 
resolute,  was  never  staid  by  merey,  stood  like  a  coward 
— disarmed  in  fear,  and  all  dissolved  in  tenderness. 

Her  eyes  began  to  move,  her  breast  to  heave,  and  she 
spoke.  "  Woe  is  come  upon  the  red  man,"  she  said, 
"and  his  pillow  is  the  grave;  lay  me  down— 4ay  me 
down  upon  the  couch  where  my  father  lies  \  for  I  feel 
a  weariness  of  life,  and  fain  would  yield  it  up  with  his." 

"Nodnomia,"  gently  whispered  Memattanon,  "the 
dead  can  never  be  recalled— no  grief  can  waken  them ; 
and  the  Great  Spirit  hath  demanded  of  his  children— the 
duty  of  submission.  But  the  day  is  spending  which 
must  take  me  from  thee." 

"Stay— stay!"  hastily  exclaimed  Nodnomia.  "Gro 
not  to  desperate  daring;  'tis  doomed,  ds  doomed  of  fete, 
that  the  pale-face  shall  prevail.  Go  not,  Memattanon,  for 
thou  canst  ill  be  spared." 

"Farewell,"  returned  the  wanior,  heedless  of  her 
entreaties,  "you  shall  see  me,  Nodnomia,  with  the 
dawn." 

It  ¥ras  a  sad  and  melancholy  parting,  but  tbe  pledged 
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word  of  the  Indian— the  greatnesc  of  the  cMMe,  and 
thirst  of  Tengeance  on  the  colonist-— were,  in  tbem- 
•elves,  asflorance  of  a  greater  sacrifioe  than  that  now  ren- 
dered. On  that  nig'bt,  the  confederated  sachems  had 
resolved  on  a  stealthy  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
several  settlements  of  the  colonists.  The  plans  had 
been  laid  with  as  much  precision  and  prudence  as  usn- 
ally  characterized  the  proceedings  of  an  Indian  war- 
council,  and  hope  beat  high  in  eveiy  breast.  Mematta- 
non, recalled  to  his  duties  of  the  day,  became,  himself, 
inexorable  to  entreaty— whom  tears  could  not  subdue. 
Giving  somo  hasty  instructions  to  the  attendants,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  Pawpawtomee  during  his  absence,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  he  quitted  die  Indian  hut. 

CHAPTER  in. — TEK   ATTACK. 

Launched  safely  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  Memat- 
tanon, like  the  wolf  prowling  in  scent  of  blood,  lynx- 
eyed  and  cautious  in  his  track,  proceeded  to  Famunky, 
to  join  his  tribe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sachem 
Opechoncanough.  Listening,  with  ear  to  the  ground, 
to  catch  the  distant  sound  of  stranger  feet,  with  bow 
and  quiver  ready  for  the  attack— bo  was  no  longer  the 
Memattanon  of  the  hut,  in  the  glen,  but  the  Indicm  war^ 
rior,  greedy  for  human  blood ;  the  cold,  the  calculating, 
and  the  obdurate.  No  soond  smote  his  ear,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  village  of  the  sachem  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  arrow  upon  the  white  stranger,  who  bad 
been  too  frequently  found  in  the  woods,  in  pursuit  of 
game.  Experience  had  taught  a  lesson  of  prudence  to 
the  colonist,  and  these  instances  of  reckless  daring  were 
becoming  rare. 

Despair,  in  its  madness,  furnishes  the  food  on  which 
it  feeds,  and  in  its  recklessness,  its  own  consuming  fires, 
and  its  fatal  end.  Opechancanough,  the  successor  of 
Powhatan,  the  Sachem  of  the  Powhatans  and  Pamun- 
ktes,  had  but  Uttle  considered  the  nature  of  the  enters 
prise  he  had  set  upon,  and  of  which  he  was  the  great 
mover;  and  had  little  calculated  the  probabili^  of  a 
&ilure.  Success— complete  success  was  the  only  calcu- 
lation he  had  made.  He  had  entered  into  treaties  with 
ieveral  of  the  tribes  who  had  long  waged  wars  with  the 
Powhatans,  and  whose  feuds  were  hereditary.  He  had 
engaged  with  them  in  common  cause,  and  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  himself  by  every  mecms.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded as  £ur  as  was  practicable  with  prejudices  of  long 
standing;  but  the  cause  was  not  warmly  felt  by  these 
auxiliaries,  and  hence  iu  being  warmly  sustained  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for. 

The  fated  night  was  drawing  on;  the  evening  had  set 
in  with  a  moon  scarce  four  and  twenty  hours  old.  It 
was  calm  and  serene— no  wind  swept  through  the  forest, 
no  cloud  obscured  the  twinkling  light  of  the  stars  which 
led  the  straggling  parties  on  their  diflferent  tracks,  to 
points  which  had  been  determined  on  for  the  simultane- 
ous onslanght.  The  points  of  assembliqg  had  been 
judiciously  arranged,  so  as  to  give  equal  distance  to 
•very  object  of  attack.  Memattanon,  and  the  Pamun- 
kies,  led  on  by  Opechancanough  himself,  were  destined 
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for  Jamestown,  but  the  operations  against  that  settl»> 
ment  were  not  to  be  made  until  a  signal  from  an  opposite 
quarter  should  be  given  of  an  attack  in  another  direction, 
which  should  lead  off  a  part  of  the  troops  quartx*ied  ia 
that  town ;  thus  leaving  it  less  defensive  to  assault. 

The  hour  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  dim  lights, 
burning  in  the  several  forts  and  settlemenu,  gave  assu* 
ranee  of  that  deep  state  of  repose  into  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  sunk,  inspiring  confidence  in  the  success  of 
their  operations.  The  Indians  had  carried  with  them 
torches  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  forts  and  buildings, 
and  at  length  the  time  arrived  when  some  few  of  the 
warriors  of  each  party,  having  crawled  upon  their  hand« 
and  knees  as  near  to  the  forts  as  possible,  avoiding  the 
sentries— lighting  their  torches,  hurled  them  in  the  air 
upon  the  wooden  buildings,  and  the  attack  began.  This 
was  the  signal  for  general  assault.  The  loud  waivwhoop 
rung  far  and  near.  It  was  borne  upon  the  still  air,  and 
sprung  from  a  thousand  mingled  voices  in  terrible  discoid 
dance  and  appalling  effect,  even  to  the  stoutest  heart. 
Mingled  with  these  accompamroents  of  savage  warfaM, 
was  the  wild  cry,  the  heart-rending  scream  of  women 
and  children  in  the  settlements,  and  the  howl  of  the 
watch-dogs,  while  the  air,  impregnated  with  the  smoke 
of  burning  timbers,  glaring  with  the  red  flame,  and  still 
bearing  the  lighted  torches  of  the  Indian  to  their  terrible 
deiitination,  gleamed  also  with  the  continued  flashes  from 
the  musketr}'  of  the  colonisu,  and  bore,  too,  upon  its 
bosom,  the  terrible  shriek  of  death. 

The  aiwault  upon  Jamestown  was  conducted  with 
an  impetuosi^  which  seemed  to  defy  resistance.  The 
torches,  as  in  the  other  instances,  were  hurled  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  defended  tows,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
prepared— the  ramparts  were  lined  with  musketeers,  and 
buckets  had  been  amply  supptied  to  reduce  the  flames 
in  the  event  of  fire,  in  eveiy  quarter.  The  yell  of  the 
Indians  was  beard  within  the  town,  and  was  as  instantly 
answered  by  the  loud  roll  of  the  drum,  mustering  to 
arms.  It  was  a  night  of  horror.  The  burning  brands, 
as  they  fell  upon  the  ramparts  and  in  the  town,  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  assailants,  and  falling  at  their 
feet,  marked  them  out  as  victims  to  the  murderous  die* 
charge  of  fire-arms  from  ^nthin.  Many  a  stout  heart 
was  cloven  by  the  Indian  arrow,  but  for  each  of  the  slain 
among  the  colonisu^  a  torrent  of  Indian  blood  flowed,  and 
heiq)s  of  the  dead  attested  the  unequal  contest. 

Memattanon  performed  prodigies  of  valor  appoitioDed 
to  his  unequalled  strength  and  constancy  of  purpose, 
leading  on  his  warriors  under  the  ramparts,  and  where 
they  were  the  least  assailable  to  the  musketry,  he  cheers 
ed  them  by  his  example  to  the  perilous  effort  of  forcing  . 
the  walls;  but  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  tmserable  bat- 
tering implements  of  which  the  Indians  were  possessed* 
and  as  a  last  effort  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  town, 
they  resolved  on  burning  the  gates,  and  thus  resolutely 
exposing  themselves  to  the  destructive  fire  of  the  defen- 
ders. Memattanon  led  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  beneath  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry, 
the  brands  were  piled  on  the  gates,  and  smoke  and  fiama 
ascending,  cheered  the  assailanu,  and  damped  the  energy 
of  the  defeodauts.     The  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  upward 
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from  the  expiring  brands,  and  the  crackling  timbers  of  the 
gates,  themselves,  jutting  out  flame,  fast  spreading,  and 
rapidly  consuming,  soon  deserted  the  soldier  of  bis 
defence.  The  ramparts  were  deserted;  and  it  was 
determined,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  town, 
to  make  a  desperate  sortie  from  another  quarter,  and 
assault  the  Indians  in  the  rear. 

To  think  was  to  act ;  to  command  was  to  be  obeyed. 
Time  allowed  of  no  respite  between  the  order  and  the 
execution.  Already,  notwithstanding  every  precaution 
which  had  been  adopted,  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  the  burning  gates  were  yielding  fast  to  the 
ravages  of  the  destructive  element,  while  the  Pamnn- 
kies,  relieved  from  the  galling  fire  of  the  colonists,  }'elled 
a  triumph  over  the  flames,  and  were  gaining  ardor  in 
success,  which  not  even  the  contemplation  of  their  piles 
of  slain  could  subdue  or  even  abate.  At  length  the  mus- 
keteers, who  had  effected  their  sortie  by  another  gate, 
came  up  and  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
beseigers,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  burning  gates 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  Memattanon,  with  Opechanca- 
nongh,  followed  by  the  survivors  of  their  warriors,  leaped 
through  the  flames,  and  entered  the  town,  amid  the  most 
deafening  and  hideous  yells,  that  ever  struck  panic  to 
the  white  man's  heart. 

The  carnage  now  became  awful;  between  two  fires  in 
front  and  rear.  There  was  no  escape — no  shelter  or 
defence,  but  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  desperate 
courage,  and  the  sternness  of  unyielding  resolution. 
Memattanon,  as  ever,  led  the  way,  and  the  Famunkies, 
emulating  the  example  of  their  leader,  fought  their  way 
forward,  axe  in  hand,  dealing  death  around.  In  the 
melde,  the  colonist,  restrained  from  the  use  of  his  gun 
and  bayonet,  found  them  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
protection  against  the  short  axe  or  tomahawk  of  the 
Indian. 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  it  was  the  contest  of 
muscular  powers,  and  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  red  man.  The  soldiers  gave  way— the  flames  were 
gpieading,  the  paths  were  filled  with  shrieking  women 
and  children,  flying  from  death,  still  meeting  it  in  eveiy 
form.  To  turn  back  would  be  to  rush  into  the  flames, 
to  go  forward,  to  press  upon  the  uplifVed  axe  of  the 
savages.  The  Indians,  having  gained  the  centre  of  the 
tovra,  in  the  madness  of  their  exultation,  saw  not  how 
severely  their  numbers  had  been  thinned ;  flushed  with 
victory,  in  which  they  felt  themselves  secured,  and  greedy 
of  destruction,  they  struck  down  all  that  came  within 
their  path,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  Here,  in 
ample  space,  illumined  by  the  flames  of  burning  houses, 
•  the  marksman  took  his  aim  with  unerring  certainty. 
Memattanon  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  falling  off  of 
his  warriors,  and  the  great  nustake  whieh  had  been 
made  of  rushing  to  the  open  spot,  where  the  Indian 
sacrifice  became  certain,  and  the  pale-faee  s  life  secure. 
He  saw  his  danger,  and  in  an  instant,  beheld  Opechan- 
canough  fall.  With  a  terrific  yell,  the  few  warriors  of 
the  fatal  fray  surrounded  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
sachem,  and  Memattanon,  raising  him  from  the  earth  on 
which  be  lay  extended,  bore  him  through  the  flames. 
All  was  lost!     The  Indian  cause  was  lost  for  ever.     It 


was  the  last  struggle  for  their  homes.  That  one  fearful 
night  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  brave  and  young. 
The  Indians  had  been  beaten  back  in  every  one  of  their 
assaults,  and  but  few  escaped  the  dreadful  slaughter. 
The  result  of  the  disastrous  effort  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity— 4  vast  concession  of  Indian  territory  to  the 
colonists— further  humiliation  and  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  Sachem  himself--FaDd  the  final  extinguish- 
ment of  every  hope  of  freeing  the  country  of  the  pale-faces. 

CHAPTXR  IV. — THE  CEDED  LAND. 

The  dew  of  spring  rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  valley, 
the  last  icicle  had  dissolved,  and  the  soft  and  refreshing 
airs,  attendant  on  a  vernal  moon,  had  called  forth  the 
young  bud  upon  the  shrub,  and  opened  the  bosom  of  the 
bulbous-flower — the  lawns  were  richly  liveried,  and  the 
gaily-plumed  birds  twittered  their  matin  lays  within  the 
glen  that  gave  sweet  shelter  to  Nodnomia.  The  lovely 
little  stream  that  wound  around  the  lawn,  no  longer 
bound  up  in  the  icy  grasp  of  winter,  flowed  smoothly  oa 
with  a  gentle  ripple,  its  banks  margined  with  the  pale 
primrose,  and  the  lily,  modestly  peeping  through  the  soil. 

Two  moons  had  passed  since  that  fearful,  fatal  night, 
when  the  Indian  cause  was  lost,  and  the  sun  of  its  days 
went  down  in  blood.  Two  moons  had  passed  since 
Nodnomia  had  become  the  affianced  bride  of  Mematta- 
non, and  her  father's  eyes  had  closed  upon  the  world 
and  all  itsc  ares,  and  she  had  lived  in  loneliness.  Memat- 
tanon, since  that  fatal  night,  had  seldom  strayed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  glen — his  voice  but  rarely  dropped  upon  her 
ear^— 'twas  but  by  fits  and  starts  he  sought  the  wigwam, 
and  then  his  manly  bosom  heaved  a  torrent  of  sighs- 
despondence  was  on  his  brow,  curves  on  his  lip.  His 
was  no  mood  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul,  beguile  it  of  its 
cares,  or  silence  apprehension  of  a  still  severer  fate. 

**  Nodnomia,"  said  he,  suddenly,  at  one  of  these  inter- 
views, in  agony,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  '*  thou 
art  now  standing  upon  the  pale-face's  land ;  these  fields 
which  thou  hast  tended — ^the  stream  which  flows  around 
them — all,  all  have  become  the  property  of  the  pale-feoe !" 

"All!  all!"  interrupted  Nodnomia. 

''  All*-(ar  as  the  river  winds  above  the  forest— the 
hunting-grounds  and  all,  even  to  Pamunky." 

Nodnomia  sunk  upon  the  turf,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands — ^hcr  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

"  You  weep,  Nodnomia,"  cried  Memattanon,  tenderiy. 

''Grive  them  way  awhile,"  she  replied.  ''But  must 
we  leave  this  pleasant  spot— must  we — must  we  go  far 
away  ?" 

**  In  three  days^uch  is  the  cruel  order  whieh  drives 
us  beyond  the  mountains." 

'*In  three  days!"  Cruel,  cruel!"  exclaimed  Nodno- 
mia.   Will  they  not  let  me  look  upon  my  father's  grave?  " 

"  The  white  man  wars  equally  with  the  wigwam  and 
the  grave,"  returned  Memattanon  bitterly. 

*'Oh,  how  shall  I  leave  the  spot  where  my  dear 
father's  spirit  lingers,  and  his  bones  decay,"  cried  the  sad 
maiden.  **  I  cannot— no— no,  I  cannot  I-^md  yet,  it  is 
the  voice  of  destiny,  that  threatening,  oommands.  I  go, 
Memattanon — I  go ;  lead  me  where  you  will— I  am  pre- 
pared." 
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**  Good  Nodnomia,"  replied  the  chief, "  I  h&ve  pTomiMd 
to  join  die  reouiant  ef  oat  people,  at  Pamunky,  on  the 
second  sun." 

"  Farewell/'  ehe  g^ped,  wliile  Memattanon  bounded 
firom  her  light,  and  was  lost  in  the  thicket. 

CHAPTKR  v.— >THK  DEATH. 

Since  the  ni^^ht  of  the  attack  upon  the  colonial  settle- 
ments, so  fatal  to  the  Indian  cause,  Memattanon  had 
kept  np  a  most  destnictive  warfare  on  the  colonists, 
attackiag  them  in  ambnsh — waylaying  stragglers  with  a 
eraft  and  art  which  had  defied  detection.  Ambushed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  frequented  places,  ho  would  lay  in 
wait  tar  the  traveller,  with  his  quiver  well  lined,  and  his 
bow  strung,  with  a  vigilance  untiring,  until  some  object 
appeared  in  sight,  whom  he  could  mark  out  as  his  victim. 
Merey  was  in  as  Uttle  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Memattanon,  as  it  was  with  the  colonists,  who,  unhap- 
pily, held  it  to  be  a  meritorious  act  to  kill  an  Indian. 
Any  treaty,  therefore,  entered  into  with  this  unfortunate 
people,  was  but  a  mere  measure  of  policy,  not  intended 
to  be  observed  longer  than  might  suit  convenieoce,  and 
by  the  Indian  no  longer  than  he  could  collect  new  forces. 
It  was  a  war  of  extermination ;  with  this  difference  in 
the  object  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  waged  on  the  one 
side  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  plunder,  and  on  the 
odier,  for  the  preservation  of  home. 

Memattanon,  on  leaving  the  beautiful  little  Indian  hut 
in  the  glen,  and  No6iiomia,  hastened  to  meet  some  of  his 
tribe,  and  enlist  thorn  to  assist  him  in  his  departure 
on  the  morrow.  Night  was  advancing,  and  the  moon 
was  sinking  below  the  mountain  tops,  silvering  the  sum- 
mits in  her  decline,  when,  faint  and  weary  vrith  a  night  of 
toil  in  which  the  mind  had  labored  to  exhaustion  with  the 
body,  he  threw  himself  on  the  narrow  shelving  of  a  rock 
which  overhung  a  wide  extent  of  forest  on  the  plains,  and 
bordered  the  cleared  lands  of  the  colonists,  and  pressed 
his  burning  temples  to  the  cold  moss  which  clung  to  the 
stone,  his  pillow.  He  lay  until  the  dawn  had  overspread 
the  hills,  and  the  sun,  slowly  rising  from  the  ocean,  cast 
his  upborn  rays  upon  the  heavens.  The  mom  had  broke 
with  all  the  splendor  of  the  spring,  attended  by  those 
gentle  airs  which  shed  a  genial  glow  upon  nature.  They 
played  in  the  dark  locks  of  Memattanon — ^waflcd  the 
moisture  which  hong  upon  his  brow  to  sunny  skies,  and 
called  back  the  freshness  on  his  lips  and  cheek ;  but  still 
he  moved  not,  so  deep  was  the  death-like  sleep  by 
which  he  was  overpowered.  At  length  a  shot,  whizzinr 
through  the  air— ihe  loud  report  roaring  through  the 
forest,  echoed  by  every  cliff,  awoke  him  from  his  stupor 
—started  him  as  from  the  grave.  Crouching  like  the 
panther  ere  he  springs  upon  his  prey,  he  looked  around 
with  searching  eye,  and  beheld  two  colonists  in  the 
plain,  their  guns  still  reeking  with  the  steam  of  their 
own  fires,  while  they  laughed  at  the  dying  agonies  of  a 
poor  Indian  whom  they  had  shot,  and  who  was  expiring 
at  their  feet.  Rising  upon  his  feet-^is  hand  was  on 
his  bow— -^us  soul  was  in  his  arm  and  plucking  the 
bearded  arrow  finom  his  quiver,  he  drew  it  to  the  head. 
It  flew,  whistling  through  the  air,  and  with  that  truth  and 
strength  which  saldom  failedi  pierced  through  the  body 


of  one  of  them,  who  dropped,  mingling  his  blood  and  hit 
agonies  with  those  of  his  victim.  Swift  as  the  passing 
thought,  another  arrow  from  the  same  bow,  stretched 
the  second  colonist  by  his  compamon. 

"The  Indians !  the  Indians  are  upon  ns!*'  cried  nume- 
rous voices  in  the  plain,  flying  in  every  direction,  and  the 
hardy  woodsmen  fled  from  their  labors  in  the  forest, 
terrified  with  the  report,  while  the  bell  of  one  of 
the  settlemenu  tolled  out  the  alarm.  All  was  horror 
and  consternation.  Memattanon  fled,  but  not  before 
he  had  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  colonists;  and  a 
vigorous  pursuit  commenced.  Breakingthrongh  the  entan- 
glements of  the  brush  which  covered  the  upland  ground, 
and  fearing  to  track  his  course  to  the  glen— <he  retreat 
of  Nodnomia,  the  lovely  spot  wholly  unknown  to  the 
white  man—he  shaped  his  way  in  a^  direction  by  which 
he  could,  in  ambush,  guard  that  sacred  spot,  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  Ufe.  Turning  the  angle  of  a  sharp 
and  rocky  precipice,  he  applied  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and  found  his  pursuers  were  gaining  on  him,  and  bend* 
ing  their  course  in  the  direction  in  which  he  now  stood. 
He  bad  little  time  for  deliberation ;  and  creeping  into  a 
hollow  in  the  cliff,  the  entrance  to  which  was  concealed 
by  the  funte  and  high  grass  which  shot  up  rankly  from 
the  fissures,  he  determined  to  await  the  coming  of  his  ene- 
my, and  in  concealment,  watch  their  motions.  Presenfr* 
ly,  three  men  a[^peared,  creeping  through  the  brush, 
and  coming  in  the  very  direction  he  had  taken.  Two 
were  in  the  garb  of  colonial  militia,  armed  with  muskets, 
the  third  had  a  cutlass,  and  was  the  guide.  As  they 
approached,  cautious  in  every  step  they  took,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  trees,  in  front  of  them,  for  protection 
against  any  sodden  assault,  they  appeared  to  hesitate  in 
the  course  they  should  pursue,  and  held  a  oonferenoe, 
close  to,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Memattanon. 

"  I  tell  you  we  are  in  his  track,"  cried  the  guide. 

**  We  have  him  fiist,  and  a  rich  booty,  too,  for  yester- 
day I  tracked  him  to  his  lair,  not  fax  from  the  spot  on 
which  we  now  are  standing.  I  followed  him.  When 
he  stopped,  I  stopped,  so  that  he  might  not  lay  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  turn  upon  me,  for  he  is  the  very  devil 
incarnate  when  aroused,  and  somewhere  hereabouts 
there  is  a  glen  with  a  hut,  in  which  he  resides,  with  a  rich 
booty  to  boot." 

"Somewhere  hereabouts— is  that  your  only  clue?" 
answered  the  soldiers  surlily. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for  T"  cried  the  guide, 
disdainfully.  "  No ;  when  I  saw  my  Master  Savage  safe- 
ly housed,  I  put  my  mark  upon  the  trees  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  notched  in  the  wood;  ceasing  to  continue  my 
marks  any  further  than  this  spot,  but  whether  the  road 
lay  on  this  side  or  the  other,  for  the  life  of  roe,  I  cannot 
tell ;  so  you  must  even  search — do  you  two  pass  on  to 
the  other  side,  and  leave  this  to  me." 

"  But  suppose  the  savage  should  come  out  upon  us 


unawares. 
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"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  guide  laughing.  "  Ha 
is  safely  housed  by  this  time,  and  you  may  shoot  him 
down  on  his  own  ground.  He  has  nothing  but  womei\ 
about  him." 
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They  parted,  each  on  his  search;  and  MemattB&on 
watched  from  lus  covert  until  the  two  soldiers  had 
disappeared,  and  then  silently  dropping  down  the  cliff, 
stopped  suddenly  before  the  guide. 

"  Help !  help !  Murder  I  help  T'  shoutod  the  wretch. 
•'Help!" 

Memattanon  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  disdaining  to 
use  his  hatchet.  He  was  stunned  by  the  fisU,  and  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  Memattanon  lifted  him 
from  the  eorth,  while  he  was  partially  recovering  from  his 
stupor,  and  flung  him  from  the  shelving  precipice  which 
overhung  a  deep  pool,  in  which  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

His  screams  brought  beck  the  soldiers.  Memattanon, 
with  desperate  resolution,  awaited  them.  His  thoughts 
wore  on  Noonomia  and  her  safety.  He  had  no  alterna- 
five.  To  fly,  was  to  expose  her  to  certain  peril,  since 
the  clue  to  her  wigwam  was  known  to  his  pursuers.  He 
drew  his  arrow  to  the  head.  The  soldiers  flred;  but 
Memattanon's  shaft  had  drawn  the  life  Uood  from  the 
heart  of  one ;  the  other  precipitately  fled. 

Swriftly  descending  from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood, 
In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  insensible  to  danger,  reckleRs 
of  every  hazard,  he  found  his  steps  tottering  and  his  head 
dizzy.  He  was  wonnded,  and  the  gushing  blood,  flow- 
ing in  a  crimson  stream  down  his  side,  witnessed  how 
fatally. 

"The  cursed  fire-irons  have  done  their  work,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  yet,  Nodnomia  f  she  must  be  saved. 
Why  do  I  linger  with  the  life  blood  flowing !  Quick — 
quick!"  And  fcar  and  alarm  for  her,  quickening  his 
speed,  he  rushed  with  the  energy  of  despair  towards  the 
glen,  which  he  gained,  his  blood  tracking  the  path  he 

took. 

No6nomia  was  preparing  her  departure,  assisted  by 
two  Indians  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Mematta- 
non. 

**  No6nomia,  No6nomia,"  cried  a  faltering — ^weak,  but 
well  known  voice !  It  was  that  of  Memattanon,  who, 
tottering  into  her  presence,  with  convulsive  energy, 
the  last  effort  of  exhausted  nature,  stood  by  her  side, 
pale  and  bleeding.  "  They  are  at  hand — ^fly,  fly,"  he 
added.  "The  pale-faces  are  near!  The  Great  Spirit 
guard  you,  for  Memattanon's  arm  is  withered !  Fly,  ere 
it  be  too  late !" 

Pale  with  fear  and  horror,  the  maiden  sunk  on  her 
knees  beside  him — ^for  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and, 
unable  to  articulate,  clasped  his  bleeding  form.  Memat- 
tanon seemed  convulsed  with  agony  for  her.  Lifting 
himself  upon  his  arm,  he  motioned  to  the  attendant  In- 
dians, and  gasped  out,  "  Bear  her  away !     Save  her !" 

They  seized  Noonomia  on  either  side,  and  hurried 
her  from  the  hut,  but  were  met  by  the  shout  of  a  parly  of 
colonists,  who  had  entirely  surrounded  it.  With  a  fierce 
yell,  now  that  escape  was  impossible,  they  retired  within, 
and  depositing  the  insensible  maiden  beside  the  corpse 
of  the  departed  chief,  directed  arrow  after  arrow  at  their 
enemies.  But  tlieir  despairing  efforts  were  vain.  In 
fiendish  exultation^  torches  were  hurled  at  the  devoted 
hut— the  fire  caught  its  inflammablo  materials-end  the 
home  she  had  loved,  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  Nodno- 
miaf 


Original. 
LAST    MOMENTS   OF    BEETHOVEN.* 

BT   MRS.  S.    F.   £LLET. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1827,  in  a  house  in  one  of 
the  faubourgs  of  Vienna,  some  amateurs  of  music  were 
occupied  is  decyphering  the  last  quatuor  of  Beethoven, 
just  published.  Surprise  mingled  with  their  vexation, 
as  th^  followed  the  capricious  turns  of  this  whimsical 
production  of  a  genius  then  exhausted.  They  found  not 
in  it  the  mild  and  gracious  harmony,  the  style  so  origi- 
nal, so  elevated,  the  conception  so  grand  and  beautiful, 
which  had  marked  former  pieces,  and  had  rendered  the 
author  the  first  of  composers.  The  taste  once  so  perfect, 
WAS  now  only  the  pedantry  of  an  ordinary  coonterpointist ; 
the  fire  which  burned  of  old  in  his  rapid  aUegrif  swelling 
to  the  close,  and  overflowing  like  lava  billows  in  magnifi- 
cent harmonies,  was  but  unintelligible  disscmance;  his 
pretty  minuets,  once  so  full  of  gaiety  and  originality, 
were  changed  into  irregular  gambols,  and  impracticable 
cadences. 

"  Is  this  the  work  of  Beethoven  ?"  asked  the  musicians, 
disappointed,  and  laying  down  their  instruments.  "  Is 
this  the  work  of  our  renowned  composer,  whose  name^ 
till  now,  we  pronounced  only  with  pride  and  veneration  f 
Is  it  not  rather  a  parody  upon  the  master-pieces  of  the 
immortal  rival  of  Haydn  and  Mozart?" 

Some  attributed  this  falling  off,  to  the  deafness  vrith 
which  Beethoven  had  been  afflicted  for  some  years; 
others,  to  a  derangement  of  his  mental  faculties;  but, 
resuming  their  instruments,  out  of  respect  to  the  ancient 
fame  of  tho  syraphonist,  tliey  imposed  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  going  through  the  work. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered,  wear- 
ing a  black  great-coat,  without  cravat,  and  his  hair  in 
disorder.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  no  longer  with  the  fire 
of  genius ;  his  forehead,  alone,  by  its  remarkable  de- 
velopement,  revealed  the  seat  of  intellect.  Ha  entered 
softly,  his  hands  behind  him ;  all  gave  place  respectfully. 
He  approached  the  musicians,  bending  his  head  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  to  hear  better;  but  in  vain,  not  a 
sound  reached  him.  Tears  started  from  his  eyes;  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  retired  to  a  distance  from 
the  performers,  and  seated  himself  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment.  All  at  once  the  first  violincello  sounded 
a  note,  which  was  caught  up  by  all  the  other  instruments. 
The  poor  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  crying,  "  I  hear !  I 
hear !"  then  abandoned  himself  to  tumultuous  joy,  ap- 
plauding with  all  his  strength. 

"  Louis,"  said  a  young  girl  who  that  moment  entered, 
"  Louis,  you  must  come  back — you  must  retire ;  we  are 
too  many  here." 

He  cast  a  look  upon  her— understood,  and  followed 
her  in  silence,  with  the  docility  of  a  child  accustomed  to 
obedience. 

In  the  fourth  stoxy  of  an  old  brick  house,  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  city—a  small  chamber,  which  had,  for  its 
furniture,  only  a  bed,  with  rn^^ied  coverlet,  an  old  piano, 
sadly  out  of  tune,  and  a  few  bundles  of  music,  was  tbi 
abode,  the  universe  of  the  immortal  Beethoven. 

*TrBBslat6d  tnm  Ae  Freaeh. 
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He  had  not  spoken  during  their  walk ;  but  when  he 
entered,  he  placed  himself  on  the  bed,  took  the  young 
firl  by  the  hand,  and  said—"  My  good  Louise !  you  are 
the  only  one  who  understands  me.  You  think  those 
gentlemen,  who  perform  my  music,  comprehmd  me  not 
at  all.  I  observed  a  smile  on  their  lips  as  they  executed 
my  qutUnor;  they  fancy  my  genius  is  on  the  decline, 
whereas  it  is  only  now  that  I  have  become  a  truly  great 
musician.  On  the  way,  just  now,  I  composed  a  sym- 
phony, which  shall  set  the  seal  to  my  glory,  or  rather, 
■nmortalixe  my  name.  I  will  write  it  down,  and  bum 
aU  my  others.  I  have  changed  the  laws  of  harmony;  I 
have  found  effects  of  which  nobody,  till  now,  has  thought. 
My  symphony  shall  have  for  bass,  a  chromatic  melody 
of  twenty  kettledrums ;  I  will  introduce  the  concert  of 
an  hundred  bells;  for,'*  added  ho,  bending  his  head 
towards  the  ear  of  Louise,  **  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret. 
The  other  day,  when  you  took  me  to  the  top  of  St. 
Stephen*s  steeple,  I  made  a  discovery ;  I  perceived  that 
the  bell  is  the  most  melodious  of  instruments,  and  can  be 
employed  with  greatest  success  in  the  adagio.  There 
shall  be,  in  my  finale,  drums  and  fonl-shots ; — and  I  shall 
hear  that  symphony,  Louise !  Yes !"  cried  he,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  I  shall  hear  it !  Do  you  remember,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  "  my  Battle  of  Waterloo  T  and  the  day 
when  I  directed  the  performance,  in  presence  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe?  So  many  musicians,  follow- 
ing my  signal— -eleven  masters  of  the  chapel  superintend- 
firing  of  guns— pealing  of  cannon !  Ir  was  glori- 
ras  it  not?  Well!  what  I  shall  compose,  will 
surpass  even  that  sublime  work.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  it !" 

At  these  words,  Beethoven  rose  from  the  bed,  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  in  which  a  number  of  keys  were 
wanting,  and  touched  the  instrument  with  a  grave  and 
imposing  air.  After  playing  awhile,  he  struck  his  hand 
suddenly  on  the  keys,  and  ceased. 

"Do  you  hear?"  said  he,  to  Louise,  "there  is  an 
accord  nobody  else  has  attempted.  Yes,  I  will  write  all 
the  tones  of  the  gamut  in  a  single  sound ;  and  will  prove 
this  the  true  and  perfect  accord.  But  I  hear  it  not, 
Louise,  I  hear  it  not !  Think  of  the  anguish  of  him  who 
cannot  hear  hb  own  music !  And  yet  it  seems  to  me, 
when  I  shall  have  bliended  all  these  sounds  in  a  single 
sound,  they  will  ring  in  mine  oars.  But,  enough!  I 
have,  perhaps,  wearied  you  I  I,  also,  am  weary  of  every- 
thing !  As  a  reward  for  my  sublime  invention,  I  think  I 
Might  to  have  aglass  of  wine.     What  think  you,  Louise  ?" 

The  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  girl.  She, 
alone,  of  all  Beethoven's  pupils,  had  not  forsaken  him, 
but  supported  him  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  lessons.  Tho  produce  of  her  work  was 
added  to  tho  slender  income  yielded  by  the  compositions 
of  the  master.  There  was  no  wine  in  the  house !  there 
scarcely  remained  a  few  pence  to  buy  broad !  She  turned 
away  to  hide  her  emotion,  then  poured  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  offered  it  to  Beethoven. 

"ExoelleBt  Rhenish  wine!"  said  he,  as  he  tasted  the 
pore  beverage ;  "  'tis  wine  good  enough  for  an  emperor. 
'Twas  drawn  from  my  father's  cellar;  I  know  it;  it 
grows  better  every  day !" 


He  then  began  to  sing,  with  hoarse  voice,  but  with  true 
tone,  the  wordsof  Mephistopheles,  in  the  Faust  of  Groeihe ; 

**  £s  wsr  einmal  oin  Konig  derhatt,  eineo  g roHsn  Floh," 
but  returned,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  mystic  melody 
he  had  composed,  formerly,  for  the  charming  song  of 
Mignon. 

"  Listen,  Louise,"  said  he,  returning  her  the  glass. 

"  The  wine  has  strengthened  me ;  I  feel  better.     I  would 

fiain  compose,  but  my  head  grows  heavy  again ;  my  ideas 

are  confused;  a  thick  mist  seems  before  my  eyes.     I 

have  been  compared  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  pioperiy ; 

I  in  his  moments  of  ecstasy,  he  struck  great  blows  with 

;  the  chisel  on  the  cold  marble,  and  caused  the  hidden 

^  thought  to  leap  to  life  under  die  covering  of  stone ;  I  do 

the  same,  for  I  can  do  nothing  with  deliberation.     Whett 

my  genius  inspires  me,  tbe  whole  miiferse  is  translonned 

for  me,  into  one  harmony;  all  sentiment;  all  thought 

becomes  music ;  my  blood  revels  in  my  veins ;  a  tremor 

pervades  my  members;  my  hair  stands  on  end;— 4mC 

hark !  what  do  I  hear  ?" 

Beethoven  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  window,  thmr 
it  open,  and  sounds  of  mnsic,  from  the  house  near>  were 
plainly  audible. 

"  I  hear.'"  he  cried,  with  deep  emotion,  falling  on  hia 
knees  and  stretching  his  hands  towards  the  open  window ; 
*'  I  hear !  'Tis  my  overture  of  Egnumi  /  Yes !  I  know 
it;  hark!  the  sa\'age  battle-cries;  the  tempest  of  passion. 
It  swells^t  towers — it  threatens !  Now  all  is  cabn,  again. 
But  lo !  the  trumpets  sound  afrath ;  the  clamor  fills  the 
world— it  cannot  be  stifled." 

Two  days  after  this  night  of  delirium,  a  crowd  of  per* 
sons  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  $alon  of  W  , 

the  Counsellor  of  State,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Austria, 
who  gave  a  grand  dinner. 

**  What  a  pity !"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  Beethoven, 
director  at  the  Theatre  Imperial,  is  just  dead,  and  they 
say  he  has  not  left  enough  for  the  expense  of  his  funeral." 

His  words  passed  unnoticed.  The  rest  of  the  comp*- 
ny  were  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  discourse  of  two 
diplomatists,  who  were  talking  of  a  controversy  which  had 
taken  place  between  certain  persons  at  the  palace  of  » 
certain  German  Prince. 


Original. 

SONNET; 

TO  A   BOUQUET  07  WITHERED  VLOWEBS. 

Blossoms  of  beauty,  and  of  love's  return! 

Bom  in  the  smile  of  Summer's  rosy  face. 
Bathed  in  tho  dew  of  morning's  silver  urn, 

Kiss'd  by  the  lephyrs  in  their  balmy  race. 
Gems  of  earth's  bosom !  virgins  of  the  air ! 

Meteors  of  loveliness  in  glory's  glow! 
Handmaids  of  fragrance— with  thy  colors  rare, 

Ye  prank'd  with  beauty,  once,  the  world  below. 
Then  ye  were  glowing  in  your  Summer  sphere. 

Emblems  of  innocence,  unstain'd  by  sin ; 
Now  on  you  fallen,  hath  death's  destroying  tear, 

Your  sweets  are  fiided,  canker  dwells  within. 
'Tis  thus  with  Beauty,  bursting  into  birth, 

The  spoiler  oomea^-the  victim  falls  to  earth!    ft. 
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is't   my   nephew,   or   notT 


Original. 
IS'T    MY    NEPHEW,    OR    NOT? 

BT  HENRT   F.    HARRIITGTON. 
CH1.PTKR   I. 

"  Piter,  Peter !  Where  the  devil  are  ye  f  Be  stir- 
ring !  Be  stirring !  There's  a  po'  shay  comin'  down 
the  'ill  at  this  blessed  moment  I  Be  ready  for  the  'orses  ! 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  'twas  the  Lieutenant  himself! 
Good  Lord,  how  'twill  tickle  the  old  gem'man !" 

Thus  addressing  Peter,  who  served  in  the  united  capaci- 
ties of  hostler,  boou,  waiter,  and  sometimes,  when  Sally 
was  ill,  of  chambermaid,  Andrew  Tidworth,  mine  host  of 
the  ^*  Gordon  Arms,"  drew  in  his  head  from  the  open 
window,  waddled  across  the  floor  of  the  little  tap-room, 
whipped  off  his  soiled  apron,  and  re-plaoed  it  with  one 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  from  a  chest  of  drawers  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  smoothed  his  neckcloth,  stroked 
down  his  hair  with  his  Bngers,  and  placed  himself,  with 
arms  akimbo,  between  the  posts  of  the  street  door,  with 
which  his  sides  ijnaintained,  from  his  unwieldy  size,  an 
intimate  proximity ;  and,  shutting  one  eye,  ever  and  anon 
peered,  with  the  other,  anxiously  along  the  road.  Sure 
enough,  a  postchaise  appeared,  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
a  pair  of  jaded  horses,  w^hich  scattered  clouds  of  dust 
with  every  fall  of  their  wearied  feet.  A  few  moments 
brought  the  vehicle  to  the  *'  Amu,"-  before  the  door  of 
which,  and  before  the  landlord  in  the  door,  it  paused. 

The  occupants  of  the  vehicle  were  two  in  number,  who 
were  soon  assisted  to  terra  firma.  They  seemed,  from 
dress  and  demeanor,  to  bear  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant.  The  former  was  habited  in  a  naval  undress- 
coat  of  the  curious  cut  of  the  period  of  which  we  write- 
somewhere  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century— and  his  general  appointments  were  of  the  most 
precise  character  in  regard  to  neatness  and  display, 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  striking  incongrui- 
ties of  apparel  were  manifest;  the  coat  being  the  only 
warlike  portion  of  his  costume.  He  was  above  the  usual 
height,  of  youthful  appearance,  with  a  smirk  upon  his 
marked  features,  but  with  a  smaU,  twinkling  eye,  whose 
quick  and  piercing  glances  were  indicative  of  an  active 
spirit.  His  companion  was  short  and  burly  in  stature ; 
possessed  a  hard  and  vulgar  face,  and  his  apparel  was 
that  of  a  low  Londoner.     He  was  of  middle  age. 

When  the  toll  traveller,  with  the  naval  coat,  had 
stamped  his  feet  several  times  upon  the  clean-brushed 
and  solid  ground  before  the  inn,  to  regain  that  elasticity, 
of  which  the  condensation  of  his  nethor  members  in  a  for 
more  contracted  space,  than  their  usual  degree  of  elonga- 
tion demanded  (m  their  comfortable  repose,  had  deprived 
him,  he  drew  an  eye-glass  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
commenced  with  much  display  of  manner,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  illustrating  the  impres- 
sion it  produced  upon  him,  by  a  profusion  of  ejaculations 
and  queries  commingled,  ajod  uttered  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidi^. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  quite  picturesque,  romantic,  retired, 
and  beautiful !  Far  from  the  perplexing  turmoil  of  con- 
gregated humanity,  and  most  exquisitely  rural  and  placid ! 


Landlord,  what,  prey,  is  the  title  you  bestow  upon  your 
sweet  little  house  of  entertainment — ah— I  observe— 
''The  Grordon  ATms"'-^mte  pretty,  truly!  I  am  in 
reptures  with  the  bubblhig  rivulet  that  so  brilliantly 
sparkles,  and  leaps  along  in  the  valley  before  us.  By 
the  bye,  I  espy,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  'ill,  yonder, 
almost  obscured  from  the  enthusiastic  vision  by  trees,  a 
noble  mansion!  Whose,  landlord,  eh?  Sir  Richard 
Gordon — Gordou'-^on't  know  him-~has  a  sweet  place 
"-a  most  delightful  place! — ^must  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  too  enchanted  to  desert  this  paradise.  I 
shall  remain  and  ruralize.  How  far  firom  London? 
Ninety  miles,  eh  ?— «  very  convenient  distance.  Mitchell, 
assist  what's  his  name,  the  waiter  there,  to  take  in  the 
luggage.  Must  enjoy  the  dolee  fanUetUet  for  a  season. 
Might  have  roamed  the  world  over  for  a  comer  so 
enchanting,  and  failed  at  last  to  discover  so  charming  a 
retreat,  upon  which  I  have  thus  actually  and  unpremedi- 
tatedly  stumbled!  Heigho! — I  am  fatigued.  Land- 
lord—" 

And  here  the  tall  roan  directed  his  glass  at  Tidworth, 
and  surveyed  him  critically  from  head  to  foot— 

"  You  pink  of  Bonifaces,  dinner  would  be  vastly  agree- 
able.     I  know  I  may  depend  upon  your  expedition." 

Peter  had,  in  the  meantime,  shouldered  a  trunk,  and 
Mitchell  lifted  a  valisse,  with  which  they  entered  the  inn, 
the  tall  man  following  close  at  the  heels  of  the  latter. 
As  he  passed  the  landlord,  who  had  stepped  back  within 
the  door,  and  planted  his  back  against  the  wall  to  allow 
of  ingress,  he  bestowed  a  most  patronising  smile  upon 
him,  to  which  Tidworth  responded  only  by  an  expres- 
sion of  ineffable  contempt.  Nothing  daunted  thereby, 
the  tall  man  strutted  on,  and  entered  the  parior  opposite 
the  tap-room,  where  Mitchell  speedily  rejoined  him. 
This  worthy  bad  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  and 
shut  the  door,  than  the  whole  manner  of  the  apparent 
exquisite  underwent  a  radical  change.  Sundry  winka 
and  other  freemason  signals  passed  between  the  two, 
and,  finally,  the  tall  man  drew  his  chair  beside  that  of 
the  short  and  burly  one,  and  putting  his  mouth  near  to 
his  ear,  ejaculated— 

"  Jemmy,  my  pal,  we've  nicked  'em !" 

"Rayther,"  was  the  reply,  in  an  undertone,  by  no 
means  of  harp-like  melody. 

"They're  off  tho  scent.  It's  a  gallows  jolly  go! 
They're  streakin'  it  for  Yorkshire,  and  here  we  are,  snug 
as  mice  in  cheese,  in  an  out-o'-the-way  place  in  Devon. 
But  what's  to  be  done  ?  Are  you  up  for  a  crack,  or 
what?  The  shiners  are  growing  light— damme,  I've 
but  a  dozen  quids  in  all ;  so,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

**  No  more  cracks,  blast  my  eyes,  along  'er  yer,  Nick, 
unless  yer  does  things  trigger  than  that  last  'un.  It  'ud 
like  to  a'  been  a  settler.  .  Vot's  to  be  done  ?  Vy,  let's 
'ave  in  the  landlord,  the  cove,  and  pump  'im.  That  ore's 
vot  I  recomminds." 

"  Good !"  replied  the  tall  gentleman,  laconically,  slap* 
ping  the  burly  one's  knee  simultaneously,  and  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  extort  a  succession  of  frightful  oaths  from 
the  recipient  of  the  favor.  Nick  opened  the  door,  and 
beckoned  Tidworth,  who  was  in  the  tap-room  opposite, 
to  join  him. 
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The  reader  is,  by  tbis  time,  fully  initiatod  into  the 
character  of  the  two  travellers,  whom  we  have  introduced 
to  his  acquaintance ;  and  has,  perhaps,  been  able  to  gath- 
er firom  their  short  and  peculiar  colloquy,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  house-breaking  adventure,  at  a  distant 
scene  of  action,  which  had  not  eventuated  successfully ; 
and  ^»ii  somewhat  perilled  the  liberty  of  the  heroes 
thereof.  This  knowledge  being  fully  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  we  will  not  delay  to  expatiate  upon  the 
evenU  of  their  past  lives.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all 
cunning,  impudent,  braxen-faced  scoundrels,  the  tall  man, 
who  has  been  introduced  as  Nick,  was  the  prince,  while 
Jemmy  Mitchell  was  of  the  surly,  bull-dog  breed— g«nie 
to  the  last  gasp. 

As  Tidworth  obeyed  the  summons,  the  precious  twain 
doffed  the  familiarity  which  had  just  been  practiced 
between  them,  and  resumed  the  manners  that  had  previ- 
ously distiagnished  them.  Our  host  entered  the  room 
with  Kttle  of  that  obsequiousness  which  anxious  hosts 
are  wont  to  exhibit,  but  rather  as  though  he  were  confer- 
ring a  favor  by  his  presence,  or,  as  was  more  truly  the 
case,  as  though  he  felt  himself  to  be  introduced  into  bad 
company.  It  was  not  that  the  * '  Gordon  Arms  "  enjoyed 
so  rich  a  patronage  from  the  public,  that  it  had  overset 
the  brains,  while  it  filled  the  pockets  of  its  host;  but 
Andrew  Tid worth,  who  was,  at  bottom,  as  jolly  a  soul 
as  ever  breathed,  and  whose  ruddy  and  boldly  developed 
features,  smiles  were  far  more  wont  to  wreath  than 
frowns,  was  by  no  means  dependant  on  the  receipts  of 
the  "  Arms  '*  for  his  daily  bread,  but  was  a  freeholder,  the 
possessor  of  acres,  and  more  than  aU,  was  an  especial 
iavorite-^indeed,  crony  of  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  in  honor 
of  whom  the  little  inn  bore  its  cognomen.  This  latter 
circumstance,  more  than  all,  tended  to  add  to  Tidworth^s 
perception  of  pers<mal  consequence,  and  rendered  him 
apt  to  measure  his  civilities  to  his  guesto'— who,  by  the 
bye,  firom  the  out-of-the-way  position  of  the  "  Arms," 
were  generally  few  and  far  between— by  the  prejudices 
in  &vor  or  against  them,  incidental  to  his  first  interview 
with  them.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  in  the  present 
instance,  no  very  favorable  impression  had  been  created, 
and  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  reserved  and  distant. 
He  crossed  the  floor  with  independent  leisure  and 
silenoei  and  depositing  his  substance  in  a  chair,  awaited 
their  pleasure  without  deigning  to  open  his  mouth. 

"  Landloid,"  said  Nick—"  Mr.— a— a—" 
"  Tidworth — Andrew  Tidworth,"  answered  the  host, 
with  ludicrous  gravity,  as  he  rested  the  back  of  either 
band  on  the  top  of  either  thigh,  and  calmly  gazed  upon 
his  guest. 

"  Ah— Mr.  Tidworth,  as  I  said,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  here  for  several  days.  Excuse  mo  from  giving 
my  name,  since  I  have  particular  reasons  for  remaining 
inoog.  You  wouldn't  know  by  my  dress  now,  whether 
I  was  citizen  or  soldier— should  you,  eh  V* 

"It's  a  fact,"  answered  Tidworth,  surveying  Nick 
composedly,  from  head  to  foot,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke 
—firom  which  smile  it  might  have  been  gathered  that  he 
considered  Nick's  claim  to  any  state  or  station  in  par- 
ticular, rather  dubitable.  That  smile  was  indicative  of 
returning  good  humor. 


"  That's  just  the  effect  I  intended,  Mr.  Tidworth,  for 
what  objects,  it  would  be  useless  fip  explain.  How's 
dinner,  eh  7" 

"  Ready,"  answered  Tidworth,  rising,  as  Peter  pushed 
his  red  head  in  at  the  door,  the  necessity  of  his  announce* 
ment  of  dinner  being  superseded  by  his  master's  reply. 
"Will  you  walk  out,  sir?" 

"  Indeed,  I  will.  My  appetite  needs  no  sharpening. 
It's  of  rarer  quality.  My  dear  Tidworth^  do  me  the 
favor  to  sit  down  with  me-^ray  do;  and  let's  crack  a 
bottle  of  the  best  wine  in  the  house  together.  You  must, 
indeed!" 

Our  host  was  materially  softened  by  the  compliment, 
as  what  host  is  not,  and  interposed  no  objections.  When 
seated  at  table — Mitchell,  in  his  capacity  of  servant, 
being  condemned  to  satisfy  a  no  less  craving  appetite  in 
a  more  humble  manner,  in  the  kitchen — Nick  proceeded 
to  demolish  a  goodly  portion  of  the  viands,  in  which 
healthy  exercise,  Tidworth,  though  he  had  not  been  in 
particular  tituning  for  the  race  by  a  fatiguing  journey, 
accompanied  him,  neck  and  neck,  but  few  words  being 
uttered  by  either,  until  that  state,  ineffiibly  placid  to 
individuals  in  their  situation,  was  attained,  when  the  eye 
roves  in  carelessness  over  the  lightened  table,  and  the 
appetite,  blunted  by  enjoyment,  is  contented  with  delibe- 
rate exertions  for  its  further  gratification.  The  clant 
which  had  alleviated  their  thirst  during  the  repast,  waa 
of  no  mean  quality,  and  the  Madeira  that  succeeded  it, 
elicited  a  smack  of  delight  from  Nick,  add  an  encomium 
upon  Tidworth's  capacity  as  caterer,  which  annihilated 
the  last  lingering  fires  of  that  worthy  functionary's  disdain. 

"Ecod!"  he  replied  to  the  compliment,  "it's  of  my 
own  choosing ;  and  'as  been  praised  afore  now,  Mr.— > 
Mr.—" 

"  Call  me  Stackwell,  my  good  Tidworth.  Well,  Tid- 
worth—" 

"Mr.  Stackwell.  Aha!  sir.  Sir  John  Gordon  'as 
sipped  many  a  bottle  of  that  very  wine,  and  smacked 
his  lips,  and  declared,  that  it  couldn't  be  rivalled  in  'is 
own  cellar.     Think  of  that,  Mr.  Stackwell." 

"  Oho,  that's  the  possessor  of  the  seat  on  the  'ill.  A 
fine  house  that,  Tidworth." 

"  Fine !  Well  it  may  be,  for  it  covers  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  the  kingdom  can  show.  Fetch  another  Uke  him, 
and  I'm  done — yes,  I'm  done." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  since  you  say  so,"  answered  Nick — 
"amiable  and  kind,  and  polite,  and  open-hearted,  eh?" 

"  All  of  that,  Mr.  Stackwell— ell  of  that." 

"  Laige  family,  has  he  7" 

"Wife  and  daughter,  sir — and  such  a  daughter! 
Eighteen  years  of  age  in  three  blessed  days,  and  the 
sprightliest,  laughing,  black-eyed  girl,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  But — "  hero  Mr.  Tidworth  shook  his 
head  in  ominous  silence. 

"  What's  the  difficulty,  eh  7  Communicate,  Tidworth, 
commumcate !     I'm  tight  as  a  bung-hole— all's  safe  with 


me. 


»» 


"  Queer  case,  Mr.  Stackwell !  You  see  there  was 
three  brodiers,  of  which  our  Sir  Richard  was  the  middle 
one.  The  eldest  was  a  strange  man.  You  won't  find  a 
stranger  in  the  whole  kingdom,  Mr.  Stackwell— and  'ad 
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the  tide,  and  was  so  pmdent  and  savings,  that  when  he 
came  to  die,  he  had  a  fine  sum  in  the  stocks,  besides  the 
family-neat.  That  was  just  about  twelve  years  ago, 
come  Michelmas— and  when  the  will  was  opened,  what 
do  yoa  think,  Mr.  Stackwell  ? — he  left  the  *oase  to  his 
next  brother,  and  five  thousand  per  annum,  to  the  day  of 
his  death— only  think  of  it — provided  the  son  of  his 
youngest  brother  should  marry  Sir  Richard's  daughter,  on 
bar  eighteenth  birth-day.  Queer !  I  warrant  you  won't 
find  a  i|ueerer  thing  in  tlie  whole  kingdom.  The  young 
couple,  if  they  came  together,  were  to  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  down  on  the  marriage-day,  two  thousand  a  year 
during  Sir  Richard's  Ufe,  and  the  family-seat  and  the  five 
thousand  per  annum  when  he  was  gone." 

**  It's  within  three  days  of  the  time,  eh  7  Who's  the 
bridegroom,  that  is  to  be  ?" 

**  He's  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Indies— 4ias  written  word 
that  he  shall  marry  his  cousin,  by  all  means,  though  he 
'asn't  been  in  the  country  from  a  boy,  and  has  never  seen 
her— and  is  momentarily  expected.  Lord  bless  us,  I 
'ope  he'll  come,  for  if  he  doesn't,  and  the  marriage 
does't  come  off,  'ouse  and  five  thousand  per  annum  go 
to  a  rascally,  pettifogging  cousin,  and  the  open-hearted 
old  cock,  Sir  Richard,  b  left  a  beggar." 

Mitchell  had  unceremoniously  entered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  landlord's  exposition  of  Sir  Richard's 
history,  and  stationed  himself  by  the  window,  evidently 
in  no  very  amiable  humor  at  that  arrangement  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  himself  and  fnend,  which  allotted  to  him 
the  inferior  advantages  of  a  servant's  station,  while  Nick 
expatiated  upon  parlor  comforts.  Well  conversant  with 
the  strength  of  his  temper,  and  fearful  of  some  irascible 
outbreak  which  should  betray  them,  at  what  the  sche- 
ming Nick  considered  a  most  critical  juncture,  Tid  worth 
had  no  sooner  ended,  than  he  said-— 

"  Mitchell,  here — ^here's  a  glass  of  wine  for  you. 
Remarkable  servant  that  of  mine,  landlord,  though  1 
say  it  to  his  face — remarkable.  I  often  indulge  him  in 
these  little  liberties,  but  he  never  takes  the  slightest 
advantage  of  them." 

Mitchell  tossed  off  the  wine  at  a  swallow,  and  was 
extending  his  glass  very  incontinently  for  more,  as  though 
he  was  about  to  give  practical  contradiction  to  his  quasi 
master's  commendation,  but  the  wary  Nick  anticipated 
the  movement,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Take  another,  Mitchell,  my  boy.  You  need  it  after 
your  ride." 

Mitchell  took  it,  but  the  necessity  he  stood  in  for  it, 
was  questionable,  since  ho  had  swallowed  in  the  kitchen, 
two  pints  of  ale,  and  sundry  potations  of  gin ;  a  transpa- 
rent and  very  gentle  liquid,  to  which  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally attached.  This  second  glass  of  wine,  which  was 
appropriated  in  the'  same  expeditions  manner  with  the 
former,  satisfied  Mitchell,  who  retired  again  to  the 
window.  Nick,  baring  allayed  die  coming  storm,  took 
up  the  conversation  where  it  had  been  broken  off. 

"  The  Lieutenant  has  not  been  in  tlie  country,  and 
never  has  seen  his  cousin,  say  you,  Tidwonh?" 

"  Just  so,"  answered  the  landlord.  "  It's  strange  he 
isn't  here.  The  vessel  he  sailed  in  'as  been  heard  from 
on  her  way,  and  'as  been  a  long  time  out." 


"Do  the  family  possess  a  picture  of  him  f"  carelessly 
asked  Nick. 

"  No,"  answered  Tidworth.  "  AD  they  know  of  'ira 
is  contained  in  'is  own  description  of  'imself.  He's  tall, 
that's  certain — slim,  I  b'lieve,  with  chestnut  'air  and  'axel 
eyes — so  he  says  'imself.  I  saw  the  description.  Sir 
Richard  showed  it  to  me.  Lord  save  us,  what  if  ho 
shouldn't  come !" 

It  was  now  becoming  dark,  end  Tidworth,  ordering 
lighto,  at  Nick's  request,  excused  himself,  and  lefk  the 
room.  Mitchell,  who  had  become  thoroughly  fatigued 
with  standing,  and  was  swelling  with  choler,  placed  him- 
self in  the  deserted  chair. 

"  Blood  and  thunder!"  cried  he,  "  isn't  this  'ere  too 
good!*  Blast  my  eyes,  if  I  come  this  gammon,  Nkk  ! 
I'd  rayther  go  the  figur'  as  a  sneaking  foglehunter,  thim 
stand  about  in  this  way.  Come,  let's  go  back  to  Lon'oo* 
an'  run  the  risk  o*  bein'  grabbed  by  the  beaks.  I  shan't 
continer  on  this  'ere  miUc  an'  water  lark.  I  won't  stan' 
it,  damn  my  eyes !" 

He  brought  down  a  glass  which  he  had  been  flourish- 
ing during  this  elegant  address,  with  such  riolence,  as  to 
snap  the  brittle  material  in  sundry  directions. 

"  Hush  t"  cried  Nick.  ''  Dont  be  a  fool.  If  this  putty 
on'y  sticks,  Jenuny,  we're  made !  I'm  up  to  it,  no  mis- 
take!" 

"Nowvots  in  the  vind?  Vot  'as  you  got  'old  on, 
now?" 

"  You  heard  that  story,  Jem  ?" 

"Veil,  vot  ov  it?" 

"  Three  days-^ten  diousand  down— never  seen  by  the 
family —  tall— chestnut  'air— 'aael  eyes — go  it,  you 
busters— I'm  your  man !" 

So  saying,  Nick  complacently  eyed  himself  in  the  glass 
opposite.  Jemmy  stared  at  him,  and  scratched  his  head 
as  though  undeigoing  a  mental  process  to  grasp  all  bis 
meaning,  and  then  staring  more  intently,  and  open- 
ing his  mouth  in  amazement,  as  the  magnificent  audacity 
of  the  undertaking  impressed  itself  upon  his  obtuse  per> 
ceptions,  he  ejaculated  in  admiration— 

"  Blast  my  eyes,  what  a  feller !"— ^t  was  all  that  ht 
could  summon  language  to  express,  but  it  signified  no 
little  in  the  way  of  compliment. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Evening  had  now  set  fully  in,  and  the  two  worthies 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the  pro's  and  con's  of  their 
hazardous  scheme,  when  a  postchaise  drove  to  the  door. 
They  had  escaped  from  London  to  their  present  retreat, 
after  the  failure  of  their  last  experiment  in  the  way  of 
their  trade,  by  a  very  cirouitous  route,  and  although  they 
had,  probably,  baffled  pursuit,  the  habit  of  suspecting  the 
proximity  of  danger,  made  them  both  start,  and  hsten. 
Nick's  fertile  genius  soon  appreciated  the  state  of  the 
case,  however. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  rising  suddenly,  "  it  is  the  Lieu- 
tenant ;  let's  watch  him ;  tip  me  my  castor,  Jem !" 

"  Blast  my  eyes,  what's  sent  'im  'ere  to  spile  our  fim  7" 
growled  Jemmy,  rising,  also,  and  passing  Nick  his  hat. 
The  two  leisurely  sauntered  to  the  street  door,  as  though 
attracted  by  the  noise. 
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The  yottn^  mwi,  who  alighted,  was  tall )  hi  that  he 
Msemblad  Nick ;  he  had  chestnut  hair,  and  in  that  he 
imembled  Nick— and  haxel  eyea,  and  in  that  he  retem* 
Ued  Nick ;  but  riew  his  features  how  you  might,  indi- 
iridually  or  collectively,  in  a  front  view,  side  view,  or 
review,  they  did  not  at  all  resemble  Nick's;  for  the 
young  man  was  decidedly  handsome,  which  could  not  be 
alleged  against  our  swindling  friend.  Nick  examined 
him  as  minutely  as  was  possible  by  the  light  of  Peter's 
lantern,  as  it  now  and  then  flashed  its  rays  over  him, 
and  carefully  noted  all  procoeidings.  Tidworth  was  in 
an  incipient  exstasy.  Convinced  that  it  was  the  Lieu- 
tenanty  and  as  fully  participating  in  Sir  Richard's  well 
being,  as  that  gentleman  possibly  could  in  his  own,  he 
saw,  in  the  coaling  of  the  young  man,  a  removal  of  the 
dark  cloud  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  Baronet  of  his  adoration  were  involved.  He  gave 
orders  in  a  loud  tone,  personally  assisted  the  young  man, 
as  fiur  as  his  unwieldy  bulk  admitted  of  expeditious  loco- 
motion, and,  finaUy,  all  ceremonies  of  reception  being 
passed  through,  and  the  postchaise  and  horses  submitted 
to  Peter's  dominion,  he  ushered  him  into  the  parlor  which 
Nick  and  Mitchell  had  left,  and  to  which  they  had  now 
returned. 

No  sooner  had  the  stranger  seated  himself,  than  the 
landlord,  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  exclaimed— 

"  I'm  right— I  know  I  am !  Shall  I  send  word  up  to 
the'aUT" 

*'  No,  not  to-night,"  responded  the  Lieutenant,  in  a 
rich,  manly  voice ;  "  I  should  rather  not  see  my  uncle 
to-night,  which  would  certainly  be  unavoidable  if  he  were 
informed  of  my  arrival.  I  am  fatigued  somewhat,  and 
shall  be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  the  morn- 
ing. Let  me  have  supper,  my  good  friend,  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

"Tidworth's  my  name,  Lieutenant,"  answered  the 
landlord.  **  I  know  Sir  Richard  must  'ave  mentioned  me 
in  his  letters.  Fine  gentleman,  sir !  He  often  takes  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  at  the  "  Arms  " — ^no  pride— you'd 
think  he  was  my  brother.  Excuse  me,  I'll  'ave  supper 
directly." 

The  delighted  Tidworth  left  the  room,  followed  by 
Mitchell.  Nick  was  no  socuier  left  alone  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant, than  he  ventured  to  accost  him. 

''  Your  most  obedient,  sir.  I've  heard  some  of  the 
circumstances  attending  your  coming,  and  sympathize  in 
the  joy  which  it  will  diffuse." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Lieutenant* 

"  Beautiful  girl  your  cousin,  sir — seraphic !" 

"You've  seen  her  then,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  no,  siz^-^hearsay— but  there's  no  doubt  of  it. 
Long  voyage  from  India — fatiguing,  must  be,  very. 
But  lately  arrived,  I  presume." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Lieutenant;  whereupon  Nick 
ventured  further  remarks ;  and  rendered  himself  so  inte- 
resting to  his  companion  by  his  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
when  jrapper  was  served,  he  was  invited  to  partake  with 
him.  The  Lieutenant,  being  open-hearted  and  unsuspi- 
cious, was  liberal  in  his  information  of  himself  and  hb 
affairs.  The  meal  being  ended,  before  he  would  permit 
him  to  retire,  Nick  insisted  that  he  should  crack  a  bottle 
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of  wiae  with  him.  The  influence  of  this  mediator  ena^ 
bled  Nick  to  make  yet  further  encroachments  upon  his 
companion's  secrets,  to  which  end,  the  conversation  was 
cunningly  and  diligently  directed.  Finally,  the  Lieu- 
tenant professed  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  drowsi- 
ness, and  rose  to  retire.  Numerous  compliments  passed 
between  the  two,  the  Lieutenant  being  earnest  in  his 
inritation  to  Nick  to  visit  him  at  the  Hall,  when  he  should 
become  established  there,  to  which  Nick  replied  with 
assurances  that  he  should  certainly  comply  with  the  kind 
invitation.  Thereupon  shaking  hands  very  cordially,  the 
twain  separated,  and  were  conducted  to  their  several 
apartments  for  the  night;  Nick  desiring  Peter,  who 
escorted  him,  to  order  Mitchell  to  wait  upon  him 
directly.  Mitchell,  shortly  after,  in  compliance,  joined 
his  virtuous  and  amiable  coddjutor. 

**  Veil,  we're  blowed  up  by  this  *ere  chap's  comin','* 
said  Mitchell,  after  closing  the  door  behind  him,  "  and 
that  'ere  ten  thousand  might  as  veil  be  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  sea,  for  all  us." 

"Softly,"  answered  Nick.  "I'm  game  yet!  The 
chance  is  fairer  than  ever,  my  boy !  The  job's  a  rummy 
one,  I  know,  but  Nick  Burkit's  not  the  lad  to  be  dis- 
tanced this  heat.  The  cove  will  sleep  to-night  like 
twenty  horse  power,  or  there's  no  strength  in  the  powder 
I  put  in  his  wine.    See  here,  Jemmy,  my  pal!" 

As  be  spoke,  Nick  drew  from  his  coat  pocket  a 
package,  bound  about  with  tape,  and  sealed  carefully, 
which  ho  proceeded  to  remark  to  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell, 
contained  letters  to  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  his  family  and 
others  in  the  vicinity,  from  the  Lieutenant's  father  and 
friends  in  the  Indies ;  and  that,  upon  information  of  the 
existence  of  said  package  from  the  Lieutenant,  in  their 
very  confidential  conversation,  he  had  successfully  pur- 
loined it  from  his  pocket,  for  purposes  upon  which  he 
would  soon  be  enlightened.  While  the  edified  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  "Rotting  his  bones,"  and  "Blasting  his 
eyes "  at  the  edifying  information,  and  swearing,  with 
sundry  bouncing  oaths,  that  Nick  was  the  taDest  cove  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  his  career,  a  knock  at  the  door 
caused  both  the  worthies  to  start.  The  package  being 
concealcid,  and  the  door  opened,  the  interrupter  proved 
to  be  Peter,  who  had  come  to  say  to  Mr.  Jemmy 
Mitchell,  that,  provided  he  was  ready  to  retire,  he  would 
escort  him  to  his  room. 

"  I've  not  done  with  him  yet,  young  man,"  said  Nick. 
"Say  where  the  room  is,  and  he  will  find  it  himself. 
You  needn't  be  detained  up,"  whereupon,  Peter,  by 
words  and  gestures,  signified  the  direction  to  the  apart- 
ment to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  retired. 

Drawing  the  package  from  its  concealment  under  the 
•omer  of  the  bed,  Nick  placed  the  lamp  upon  a  table, 
and  setting  up  a  chair,  proceeded  carefully  to  unfold  it ; 
Jemmy,  in  the  meantime,  now  thoroughly  interested, 
seating  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and 
intently  watching  the  operations  of  his  companion.  The 
package  contained,  as  had  been  expected,  several  letters, 
which  Nick  took  from  the  envelope,  and  whose  place  he 
supplied  with  about  the  same  number  of  letters  to  hia 
own  address,  skilfully  re-fdding  and  sealing  the  envekipe. 
This  beiag  accomplished,  his  wicked  eye  twinkled  with 
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exultation  at  the  progress  of  his  knatexy,  and  a  low 
chuckle  issued  from  his  mouth.  He  then  drew  his  feet 
from  his  slippers,  and  stealing  softly  to  the  door,  silently 
lifted  the  latch,  and  put  forth  Ids  head.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard — not  a  ray  of  a  lamp  twinkled  through 
a  key-hole.  The  family  and  its  guests  were  evidently 
wrapt  in  sleep.  Closing  the  door  with  the  same  caution 
as  he  had  opened  it,  Nick  returned  and  seated  himself 
again  by  the  table. 

**  Now,  Jem,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "  the  cove's  in 
the  very  next  room.  He  sleeps  as  though  he  had  taken 
a  lease  of  the  bed  tiU  the  last  day,  for  I  can  hear  his 
heavy  breathing  in  the  entiy .  Follow  me,  and  take  what 
I  give  you.  But  first,  I'll  put  out  this  glim,  and  strike  a 
darky." 

So  saying,  Nick  opened  his  trunk,  and  took  therefrom 
a  dark  lantern,  which,  having  lighted,  he  blew  out  the 
lamp.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  two  divested 
themselves  of  their  coats  for  greater  ease  of  action,  and, 
grasping  the  lantern,  Nick  prepared  to  commence  operap 
tions. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  whispered  ho;  "let  me  go  first,  and 
prig  his  togs.     There's  time  enough." 

Jemmy  sat  down,  and  Nick,  without  a  sound,  again 
opened  the  door,  and  stole  into  the  entry.  It  was  of 
oblong  shape,  having  two  doors  on  either  side,  and  one 
at  the  one  end ;  while,  at  the  other,  was  the  winding 
stairway  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor,  and  also  to 
mount  to  the  story  above.  The  room  from  which  Nick 
had  issued,  was  in  the  back  comer  of  the  house,  adjoin- 
ing the  stairs ;  while  the  Lieutenant's  was,  as  Nick  had 
discovered,  next  to  it.  Before  attempting  to  enter  it,  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  lantern,  and  peered  at  the  several 
doors,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  all  shut ;  which  being 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  he  closed  his  lantern  again, 
and  stood  in  complete  darkness.  Groping  his  way  to 
the  desired  door,  cautiously  extending  his  hand,  that  it 
might  not  come  suddenly  in  contact  with  it,  he  folt  for 
the  latch,  and  listening  an  instant,  lifted  it,  and  stepped 
within.  Again  he  paused  before  approaching  the  bed, 
whereon  the  Lieutenant  was  soundly  sleeping— when, 
re-assured  by  tlie  deathly  stillness— for  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  hollow  wind  without,  as  now  and  then  a 
gust  rustled  among  tlie  trees,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
little  stream  in  the  dell  before  the  house — ^he  re-opened 
his  lantern,  directing  it  so  that  the  light  should  not  suike 
the  sleeper's  face,  aod  glanced  about,  soon  discovering 
where  the  Lieutenant's  garments,  of  which  he  had 
divested  himself  on  retiring  to  bed,  were  hanging  across 
a  chair.  These  being  the  object  of  his  present  search, 
he  set  his  lantern  on  the  floor,  and,  lifting  the  clothes 
carefully,  one  by  one,  grasped  them  all  beneath  his  arm, 
resumed  his  lantern,  and  was  soon  in  his  own  room 
again.  Jemmy  had  been,  for  some  time,  watching  at  the 
dbor,  and  so  soon  as  Nick  re-entered,  he  closed  it  upon 
him. 

"  Now,"  said  Nick,  in  the  same  low  whisper,  depositing 
the  garments  upon  the  bed,  and  tlie  lantern  on  the  table, 
"  all's  right ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  make  »  Lieutenant 
in  his  Majesty's  navy  of  myself,  without  purchase^money 
or  commission.     I  know  a  shorter  way  than  that." 


"  I  vonder  vetber  the  cove'U  hax  for  yer  to  breakftrt 
vith  'im,  in  the  raornin',  an'  veep  ven  he  finds  yer  'a* 
bolted,"  jocosely  remariced  Mr.  Mitchell. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Jem.  Won't  there  be  a  jolly  row 
here  f  I  should  like  a  blink  at  the  cove  when  he  looks 
for  his  togs !" 

Upon  this  he  proceeded,  composedly,  yet  with  diligent 
activity,  to  doff  his  own  habiliments,  and  encase  himself 
in  those  of  the  Lieutenant.     The  new  garments  fitted 
him  passing  well,  and  when  his  toilet  was  completed,  be 
prepared  for  a  more  dangerous  experiment  than  lie  had 
yet  attempted.     Being  more  agile  and  light-footed  than 
Jemmy,  he  assumed  the  post  of  greater  danger,  and 
proceeded,  while  Jemmy  held  the  lantern  tit  the  door,  to 
re-enter  the  Lieutenant's  room.    The  paokage,  deprived 
of  its  legitimate  contents  as  has  been  described,  was 
restored  to  the  pocket  from  which  it  had  been  pillaged^ 
for  Nick  retained  his  own  coat,  and  then  he  lifted  the 
small  trunk,  the  only  article  of  luggage  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  brought  with  him  to  the  inn,  and  stole  with  it 
from  the  room.     Depositing  it  in  the  entry,  the  twain 
paused  a  moment.    All  was  silent ;  the  Lieutenant  slept 
soundly,  unconscious  of  the  deliberate  rascality  practising 
upon  him,  and  every  other  quarter  of  the  inn  was  still. 
Nick  and  Jemmy  now  supported  the  trunk   on  either 
side,  and  crossing  the  entry,  while  the  lantern  cast  a 
dim  light  before  them,  they  descended  to  the  lower  floor. 
Fortune  smiled,  thus  far,  on  their  designs;  for  no  acci- 
dental sound  had  been  given  forth  to  betray  them.    But 
a  critical  period  awaited  them.     Tid worth,  the  landlord, 
had,  for  some  years,  found  it  inconvenient  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  elevate  his  obesity  above  steirs,  and  had,  there- 
fore, slept  in  the  apartment  behind  the  bar.     The  door 
opened  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  through  it, 
now  open,  he  could  be  heard  luxuriating  in  slumber,  and 
twanging  the  horn  of  a  gentle  and  regular  snore.    Jem, 
who  bore  the  lantera,  closed  it  so  that  it  emitted  no  ray 
of  light,  and  the  two  ventured  on ;  when,  as  Jemmy, 
who  was  behind,  was  lifting  his  foot  from  the  very  last 
stair  to  plant  it  upon  the  floor,  he  chanced  to  knock  a 
coraer  of  the  trunk  against  the  post  of  the  railing.     The 
contact  gave  forth  a  peculiarly  echoing  soimd,  and  ever 
self-possessed,   from  their  long  apprenticeship   to  the 
honorable  trade  they  were  now  engaged  in,  both  stood 
without  moving  a  muscle — scarcely  breathing.    Tidworth 
was  thoroughly  waked.     "  Who's  there  ?"  he  cried.     No 
sound  rose  in  answer ;  and,  muttering,  **  There's  more 
rau  in  this  bouse  than  in  any  other  house  in  the  whole 
kingdom,"  he  turned  over,  and  resigned  himself  again  to 
sleep.     The  flash  gentlemen  in  the  entry,  remained  sta- 
tionary and  motionless,  until  his  snore  was  again  heard 
in  unbroken  regularity,  and  then  ventured  to  cross  the 
entiy.     The  door  of  the  parlor  which  they  had  occupied 
through  the  evening,  and  which  was  diagonal  to  the  room 
wherein  Tidworth  was  snoring,  was  half  open,  and  Nick 
guided  the  way  into  it,  preferring  to  make  exit  through 
a  window,  as  being  less  dangerous  than  to  try  the  Mreet 
door.      Closing   the  door  of  the  parlor,  when   safely 
within  it,  they  lifted  the  sash,  unfastened  the  blind  in 
successful  silence,  and  were  soon  in  the  street. 

To  be  concluded  next  mmUh, 
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Orif  in  al. 
ADDRESS   TO  A    FRIEND  IN   IOWA. 

BT  8EBA  SMITH. 

I  HAVE  read  your  welcome  letter, 

And  in  truth  I  can  but  say, 
I  have  not  seen  a  better, 

For  this  long  many  a  day. 

To  my  heart,  it  gave  a  rapture, 

To  my  blood,  a  quicker  flow, 
For  it  brought  back  days  of  pleasure, 

Paas'd  a  long  time  ago. 

To  the  hills,  wild  and  rocky. 

On  the  rough  coast  of  Maine, 
Where  so  oft  weVe  walk'd  together. 

Fancy  carried  me  again. 

And,  again,  upon  the  mountain, 

And,  again,  along  the  shore, 
How  we  greeted  lov*d  companions, 

As  we  did  in  days  of  yore. 

Oh,  those  promenades  of  Portland, 
Round  Mount  Joy  and  old  Bramhall, 

And  those  sweet  and  sunny  islands, 
Again  I  see  them  all. 

But  the  vision  now  has  vanished. 

And  the  reeU  1  must  see — 
And,  behold,  a  mighty  empire, 

Spreading  out  *twixt  you  and  me. 

Since  the  western  breexe  has  fann'd  you. 
Southern  suns  have  scorchM  my  brow ; 

But  Fm  resting  from  my  rovings. 
In  this  mart  of  commerce  now. 

On  the  ft  r-off  banks  of  Iowa 

Woods  and  groves  to  you  belong, 
Where  the  Indian  goes  a  hunting, 

And  the  wild-bird  poors  his  song. 

And  across  the  boundless  prairies, 
Oft  you  roam  'mid  seas  of  flowers ; 

But  I  fear  that  in  your  cabin, 
Tott  have  long  and  lonely  hours. 

You  did  err,  my  friend,  most  sadly. 

From  New  England  to  depart, 
Without  choosing,  from  our  fair  ones, 

Some  gentle,  loving  heart. 

That  might  hold  communion  with  you. 

In  your  &r  and  lonely  way. 
Making  all  your  years  of  toiling. 

Seem  a  bright  summer  day. 

For  *tis  not  alone  in  wild-woods 

Dreary  soKtude  is  found—- 
In  this  hot  and  crowded  city, 

Where  I  pace  my  weary  round. 


Whether  the  rich  man's  dwelling. 
Or  the  poor  man's,  greets  my  sight. 

Or  I  hear  the  fruit-girl  screaming. 
Or  the  watchman's  staJTat  night, 

Or  whether  thousands  throng  me 

By  pave  or  market-stall. 
Or  rattling  carmen  stun  me, 

'Tis  solitary  all. 

Then  do  not,  though  in  Iowa, 

Your  solitude  bemoan, 
For,  but  for  wife  and  children, 

I,  too,  were  all  alone. 

Neto-Yorkf  August,  1839. 


Original. 
SONG   OF    THE    EXILE. 

BT   CAROLINB  F.  ORRB. 

Dear  home  of  my  childhood !  the  mem'ries  ye  bring 

To  my  heart,  at  this  lone  hour  of  night. 
Come  sofl  as  if  borne  on  some  bird's  downy  wing. 

Just  returned  from  its  heaven-wanl  fKght. 

Bright  and  holy's  the  spell,  o'er  my  spirit  that's  thrown. 

As  I  list  the  low  voice  of  the  wind. 
For,  in  its  faint  whispers,  I  dream  there's  a  tone. 

Like  the  voices  of  friends  left  behind. 

But  the  spell  that  so  deep  o'er  my  spirit  was  cast, 

Like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  is  gone. 
And  the  &iry^like  scene  that  has  pictured  die  past, 

From  my  still  hmging  sight  is  withdrawn. 

Lo !  I  turn  to  the  star  I  so  used  to  love,  when 
I  watched  with  dear  friends  iu  pure  ny^-> 

Oh,  could  I  gaxe  nightly,  like  that,  on  the  glen. 
Where  I  loved,  in  my  childhood,  to  stray, 

See  the  cottage,  mid  vmes  and  mid  trees,  peeping  out, 

Like  a  bird  in  its  reed-woven  nest, 
And  hear  the  rich  laugh,  and  the  clear,  meny  about 

Of  the  golden-haired  girl  I  loved  best, 

Could  I  see  by  her  side,  those  my  other  dear  friends. 

Whose  hearu  are  all  mingled  in  one. 
As  the  drop  from  the  skies  with  iu  sister  drop  blends. 

Till  aU  in  the  same  channel  run. 

For  the  home  of  my  childhood,  no  more  would  I  pine. 
When  the  curtain  of  night  o'er  me  dooos  ■ 

Which  'neath  the  old  elm  and  the  shadowy  vine. 
In  the  heart  of  the  green  glen  reposes. 

Yet,  still,  like  a  flower-woven  xone,  would  I  bind 

Its  memories  ck>se  round  my  heart. 
And  the  cold  hand  of  death  alone  should  unwind 

The  Unks,  which  of  life  make  a  part. 
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CHAPTER  yi. 

"la  the  forgotten? 
Can  the  hi^h  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hashed 
I'  th'  land  to  which  for  afes  it  hath  been 
A  battle-word,  as  'twere  some  jarrinf  note 
Of  shepherd's  music  %  '  Ah,  no !  her  woman's  fame 
Is  written  with  a  pen  of  livinr  fire. 
To  die  but  with  the  record  of  her  race.** 

It  was  a  day  of  fearful  excitement  at  Roueo»  when  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  conveyed  throu^^h  its  streets,  a  cap- 
tive,  laden  with  chains  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
fierce  soldiers.  A  solemnity,  like  that  which  attends  a 
funeral,  dwelt  in  the  city,  as  she  was  conducted  to  her 
prison-house.  The  cathedrals  and  the  churches  were  all 
open,  and  the  smoke  of  burning  incense  and  the  music  of 
solemn  rejoicing  for  her  captivi^  swept  over  her  as  she 
passed  their  lofty  portals.  The  superstitious  soldiery  and 
populace  which  thronged  her  way,  shrunk  from  her  calm 
glance  with  unconquerable  dread,  for  she  rode  through 
them  in  her  chains  proudly  and  with  firm  dignity,  as  when 
she  had  formed  a  principal  personage  in  the  kingly  pa- 
geant  at  Rlioimes.  Never,  in  her  proudest  victories,  was 
the  power  which  her  form  had  fixed  on  the  minds  of  men 
more  thoroughly  displayed,  than  in  the  hushed  multitude 
of  enemies,  whose  prisoner  she  had  become.  The  clash 
of  bells  thundering  from  each  lofi^  steeple— the  solemn 
itdeum  swelling  amid  smoke  and  incense,  and  kneel- 
ing cardinals  from  gallety  and  altar-stone— the  sound  of 
triumph,  which  came  with  a  fearful  but  half  stifled  shout 
from  the  distant  multitude,  and  the  deep,  breathless  hush 
of  awe  which  had  fallen  upon  those  within  her  immediate 
presence— all  was  a  homage  to  her  prowess,  which  made 
her  very  inqxisonment  a  glocy,  and  which  filled  her  heart 
with  a  lofly  consciousness  of  that  undying  fe.me  which 
was  to  make  her  the  wonder  of  after  ages.  But  when 
the  heavy  door  of  her  dungeon  was  cbsed  upon  her,  and 
the  sound  of  unchecked  rejoicing  which  brc^e  up  through- 
out the  city  came  to  her  ear  like  the  waves  of  an  ocean, 
surging  and  beating  against  the  fcHindations  of  her  prison- 
house,  she  sat  down  and  thought  of  him  whose  coldness 
and  perfidy  had  driven  her  into  the  toils  of  her  enemy; 
and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  her  dungeon,  she  grew  faint 
with  a  seme  of  utter  loneliness,  and  wept  over  the  deso- 
lation of  her  own  heart  It  was  her  fate— eveiy  where 
and  in  every  thing, — in  sorrow  or  joy — ^in  exaltation  or 
defeat— Joan  d'  Arc  was  doomed  to  be  without  sympadiy 
—alone. 

Three  days  was  that  glorious  woman  lef^  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  dungeon,  and  then  she  was  dragged  forth  in 
her  single  strength,  ifrithout  councilor  or  friend,  to  answer 
to  diarges  of  sorceiy,  infidelity  and  witchcraft,  urged  by 
the  bishop  in  whose  diocess  she  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  sanctioned  by  die  university  of  Paris,  which  resolved 
itself  into  an  ecctesiastica]  ctHirt  for  her  trial.  It  was  a 
painful,  albeit  a  noble  sight,  that  brave  young  girl  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  her  persecutors,  clad  in  the  magnifi- 
cent armor  of  her  victories,  draped  and  dented  with  the 

*  ContiBttod  firom  page  100. 


massy  chains  with  which  they  had  loaded  her,  her  lofly 
forehead  full  of  tranquil  courage,  and  her  dark  eyes 
meeting  the  scrutiny  of  her  judges  with  a  calm  steady 
expression  of  trust  in  her  own  cause,  which  even  the 
mockery  which  they  heaped  upon  her  could  not  disturb. 
Calmly  and  fearlessly  she  submitted  to  their  scornful 
glances,  and  answered  their  more  scornful  words  with  a 
I  firm  denial  of  their  right  to  question  her,  and  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  court  of  heaven,  as  the  only  tribunal 
which  had  authority  to  judge  it«  chosen  servants.  Neither 
her  exceeding  beauty,  nor  the  sublime  faith  which  she 
placed  in  her  own  heavenly  strength,  had  power  to  move 
those  stem  bigots  from  their  unmanly  persecntion.  All 
day  they  kept  her  before  them,  in  hopes  that  by  word  or 
act,  she  could  be  brought  to  criminate  herself.  But  never 
for  a  moment,  did  she  lose  the  patience  and  lofVy  courage 
which  had  marked  her  first  appearance  in  the  court. 
Taunts,  threats  and  persuasions  were  alike  lost  upon  her, 
and  at  last  she  was  sent  back  to  her  dailc  prison,  and 
the  court  broke  up,  to  be  renewed  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  the  evening  which  succeeded  die  first  day  of  Joan's 
trial,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  held  a  council  in  his  palace, 
to  which  were  summoned  many  of  the  prelates  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  tinal.  They  were  in  earnest  debate 
on  the  course  which  policy  behooved  them  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  Maid,  when  a  deputation  from  the  French 
monarch  was  announced.  Bedford  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  him,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by 
his  counsellors.  The  king's  messenger  and 'those  who 
composed  his  suite  entered  the  council,  and  in  set  words, 
solemnly  protested  against  the  trial  of  Joan  d*Arc,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  ransom  or  exchange.  A  large  sum 
in  gold,  or  twelve  of  the  imprisoned  English  nobles  were 
offered  for  her  enlargement.  Bedford  received  the  dele  J 
gates  courteously,  and  answered  them  with  a  promise  of 
further  audience.  He  resolved  at  all  events  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Maid^s  person,  but  afler  this  appeal 
from  the  French  monarch,  whose  power  was  now  to  be 
dreaded,  he  dared  not  put  her  to  death,  as  his  ooundl 
had  a  moment  before  advised.  He  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors and  his  council  together,  retaining  only  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvois,  one  of  Joan's  most  rigorous  judges.  When 
they  supposed  all  bad  withdrawn,  the  two  still  kept  their 
scats  by  the  council  table,  where  they  discoursed  in  low 
earnest  voices  for  some  time.  The  room  was  imperfectly 
lighted,  and  two  persons,  who  had  followed  the  French 
ambassador,  still  lingered  unobserved  about  the  room. 
The  one  was  Agnes  Sorrel  in  her  disguise,  the  other  was 
her  uncle,  the  king's  jester.  A  heavy  cloak  was  belted 
over  his  gaudy  attire,  and  the  hood  shaded  his  face  after 
the  fashion  of  a  travelling  pilgrim.  For  several  minutes 
they  stood  gazing  on  the  stem  resolute  features  of  the 
"  King-maker."  There  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  large  grey  eyes,  and  in  the  iron  compression  of 
his  thin  lips,  that  awed  the  two  plotters  almost  from  their 
purpose.  They  felt  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  lightly,  nor  to  credit  a  mdely  concocted  story. 

"  We  had  better  retire,"  whispered  the  jester  anxiously, 
''our  lives  are  not  worth  a  crown's  ransom  should  our 
aim  fiul  to  jump  with  that  stem  duke's  wiahss.  I  pray 
you  be  advised,  iweet  meoe." 
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Hie  png^  ahook  off  the  gnip  he  hid  fiaced  on  her 
•tm,  tad  with  a  glaoce  of  scomfiil  impatience  dolfed  her 
eajs  end  b^gnn  to  search  in  itt  lining:  for  the  letter  which 
ihe  had  eouoealed  dwre.  Her  search  was  frnitlessy  and 
while  her  face  gtew  white  with  apprehension,  she  crush- 
ed the  cap  in  her  little  hand,  and  festened  a  fierce  and 
■nspicioos  glance  on  the  (moe  of  her  companion. 

"Holy  Virgin!  the  letter  is  gone,*'  she  whispered 
through  her  shut  teeth;  "  man,  hast  thoa  robbed  me,  the 
better  to  stay  ray  purpose  f " 

''By  all  the  samts,  no!— it  has  fallen  from  thy  cap, 
perchance;  hut,  for  mercy's  sake,  be  more  cautious." 

His  advice  came  too  late.  Her  angry  whisper  had 
already  aroused  the  two  statesmen  by  the  council  table. 
The  duke  gave  a  keen  glance  toward  that  part  of  the 
room  where  they  stood,  and  then  snatching  a  lamp  from 
the  table,  lifted  it  on  high  the  better  to  aid  his  vision. 

"Ha!  evesdroppers  in  our  council  room!— without, 
Iherei  a  guard,  ho!" 

The  tramp  of  mailed  feet  in  on  a4i<nnin|c  coitidor 
•mote  on  the  plotters*  ears.    The  jester  saw  his  danger. 

"  Now  go  boldly  forward,  you  have  the  signet  still — 
we  have  no  choice — summon  me  when  I  am  wanted," 
he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

The  disguised  girl  took  the  king's  signet  from  her 
finger,  and  advanced  boldly  to  the  council  table. 

'*  Wo  are  no  evesdroppers,  may  it  please  your  grace, 
bat  humble  men  trusted  with  a  secret  message  from  the 
kiflir,  our  master,  which  we  lingered  behind  to  deliver 
with  fitting  privacy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  will  require ' 
the  king's  signet,"  she  continued,  bending  her  knee  and 
holding  up  the  rinf  . 

At  the  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  guard 
of  armed  men  darkened  the  possa|^,  Bedford  waved  his 
hand. 

**  Withdraw,  but  remain  within  call,"  he  said  cahnly. 
Then  tskinf  the  signet  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
page,  he  examined  it  closely,  and  then  passed  it  over  to 
the  French  bishop  for  inspection. 

"  You  should  be  acquunted  with  the  French  monarch's 
device, — what  is  your  ojHnion  of  this  crest  and  its  strip- 
ling page." 

"That  die  one  is  genuine,  whatever  the  other  may 
prove/'  replied  the  Ushop,  returning  the  ring  and  fixing 
a  suspicious  glance  on  the  kneeling  page. 

Tbe  cheek  of  the  disguised  girl  grew  pale  beneath  his 
scrutiny,  but  she  brooked  his  severe  eye  with  unflinching 
fortitude,  and  answered  the  questions  which  he  propoun- 
ded, with  a  clearness  and  decision  which  proved  her  to 
he  familiar  vriih  every  thing  appertaiiung  to  the  French 
monarch  and  his  court. 

"Are  you  satisfied  that  the  boy  is  no  counterfeit?" 
inquired  the  duke,  when  Beauvois  paused  in  his  exami- 
nation. 

"His  answers  have  been  correct,  hut  we  can  judge 
better  by  the  message.** 

"  That  is  for  tiie  Duke  of  Bedford's  private  ear,"  said 
the  page,  haughtily  rising  from  his  knee,  and  drawing 
Vack  as  if  chafed  by  the  cool  scrutiny  of  the  ecclesiastic. 

"  The  boy  is  malapert,"  said  Bedford,  smiling  as  mcub 
at  the  Txu6  of  the  bishop  to  obtain  his  secret,  as  at  the 
petulence  of  the  page. 


Beauvois  obeyed  the  slight  motion  of  the  haugfa^ 
Eiyliihman's  hand  and  withdrew  beyond  earshot,  while 
the  counterfeit  page  unfolded  the  message  that  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  entered  into  explanations  which  were 
of  deep  interest  to  his  noble  listener.  After  all  had  been 
said,  the  bishop  was  again  summoned. 

**  Our  counsellors  were  over  frstidious,"  said  the  duke 
with  a  meaning  smile  as  he  advanced,  "  It  seems  that 
Charles  himself  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Warrior  Maid. 
He  sends  us  by  this  stripling,  his  free  permission  that 
she  be  put  to  death,  only  bargaining  that  the  odium  of 
her  blood  should  rest  with  us.  Have  I  construed  hia 
message  aright,  fair  page  T  " 

The  boy  bent  his  head,  but  made  no  odwr  reply. 

"  But  touching  this  other  matter,"  continued  Bedford, 
"  How  can  a  charge  of  sorcery  be  urged  if  this  boy  makes 
good  his  promises  7  What  think  you  they  are,  my  Lord 
Bishop  1 " 

"  They  roust  be  mighty  indeed,"  replied  the  divine 
with  a  doubtful  smile,  "  if  they  firee  the  sorceress  firom 
the  foul  charge  of  heresy  and  witchcraft." 

"  Nay,  he  prDmises  more  than  this,— nothing  less  than 
to  bring  her  to  open  recantation  in  our  court,"  replied  the 
duke. 

Tbe  bishop  smiled  contemptuously.  "A  vain  bc^'s 
boast,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  which  a  body  of  grave 
divines  have  failed  to  accomplish,  it  were  folly  to  expect 
firom  a  popinjay  page  like  that;  nay,  ruffle  not  up  so 
angrily,  boy,  thy  rilkea  doublet  and  windy  promises  keep 
but  sorry  companionship ;— a  litde  less  crimson  in  that 
cheek  and  saucy  fire  in  those  eyes  might  better  become 
thy  years  and  this  preeence,  methinks — " 

"  And  a  great  deal  more  loyalty  to  king  and  country 
might  well  befit  tlu€f  sir  Bishop,'-^s  well  as  some  slight 
show  of  courtesy  to  one  who— who— I  crave  pardon  of 
your  grace,"  added  the  page,  breaking  off  abruptly  and 
turning  to  the  duke,  "  it  chafes  me  to  receive  scorn  from 
a  recreant  Frenchman,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country. 
Permit  me  to  withdraw,  and  I  will  introduce  one  who 
may  not  fail  to  bring  conviction  of  my  good  faith." 

The  page  bent  bis  knee,  and  casting  a  glance  of  fieiy 
scorn  on  the  prelate,  passed  down  the  room. 

The  jester  still  lingered  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  had  stood  watching  the  group  at 
the  council  table,  with  the  keen  and  wary  glance  of  a 
hunted  fox;  as  the  page  approached,  he  drew  farther 
back  and  foldcid  his  cloak  about  him,  as  if  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  were  watching  her  movements. 
After  a  few  brief  but  energetic  sentences  had  passed 
between  them,  the  jester  divested  himself  of  his  disguise 
and  walked  firmly  up  to  the  council  tabic  in  his  usual 
grotesque  apparel,  but  with  nothing  of  buffoonry  or  for- 
wardness in  his  manner. 

The  seeming  page  loitered  by  the  door,  dwelling  with 
intense  anxiety  on  the  tiirce  faces,  whose  slightest  work- 
ings a'ere  revealed  by  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  coun- 
cil table.  She  saw  the  recreant  bishop  start  and  turn 
pale  as  he  recognized  the  court  jester.  She  observed 
the  amazed  and  vrandering  look  of  the  warrior  duke  at 
his  sudden  and  most  remai^ablo  appearance,  and  her  lip 
curled  in  the  darimess,  as  she  marked  the  grave  hypocriti- 
cal look  of  humility  put  on  by  her  uncle,  who  stood  before 
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the  lonlly  pair  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  floor  and  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned. 
Agnes  was  not  within  hearing  of  his  words,  but  she  noted 
their  effect  in  the  changing  faces  before  her,  and  she 
thought  truly  that  he  was  entering  into  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  could 
be  brought  to  a  recantation.  As  he  proceeded,  her  rest- 
less heart  kept  pace  with  his  words,  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  speaking  of  herself.  A  smile  more  than  once  passed 
over  die  features  of  the  duke,  and  when  the  jester  ceased 
speaking  and  drew  reverently  from  the  table,  Bedford 
beckoned  her  to  advance,  and  something  of  comic  humor 
softened  the  stem  expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  glanced 
over  her  fanciful  masculine  attire. 

*'  And  so  thou  ait  proven  as  no  other  than  the  pretty 
Agnes  Sorrel,  whoso  masking  pranks  have  already  half 
lost  us  a  kingdom ;— ^  strange  messenger,  in  good  sooth, 
to  be  sent  on  matters  of  great  import.  I  can  but  wonder 
that  thy  royal  lover  could  trust  so  much  beauty  within 
eyeshot  of  our  English  gallants.  Had  he  no  fear  that 
we  should  break  truce  and  keep  thee,  also,  prisoner?" 

A  smile  dimpled  the  mouth  and  indented  the  rosy 
cheek  of  the  counterfeit  page.  She  raised  her  arch  blue 
eyes  to  the  duke's,  and  answered  that — ^her  royal  master 
trusted  too  firmly  in  her  true  faith  and  in  her  disguise, 
to  have  any  opprehensions,  even  had  there  been  any 
thing  to  fear  from  a  people  so  true  to  nationcU  honor  as 
the  English  had  ever  proved  themselves. 

The  duke  smiled  as  if  he  fully  understood  this  diplo- 
matic compliment. 

"  We  must  be  excused,  fair  lady,*'  he  said,  "  if  at 
first  we  seemed  to  place  but  little  faith  in  thy  promises, 
and  if  even  yet  a  slight  doubt  fingers.  To  say  truth,  our 
^vurlike  prisoner  seems  so  fii*mly  rooted  in  a  belief  of  her 
divine  power  that  she  half  converted  us  but  yesterday, 
and  confounded  this  learned  bishop  here,  in  the  open 
court.  We  have  to  thank  thee  for  a  return  to  the  true 
faith  again." 

Agnes  answered,  **  that  she  should  feel  highly  recom- 
pensed for  any  trouble  she  might  have  taken,  if  her  efforts 
should  end  in  exposing  the  delusions  of  an  impostor." 

"And  in  removing  a  brave  and  beautiful  rival  from 
the  presence  of  thy  royal  lover,"  rejoined  the  duke,  with 
a  smile  of  g^ood  natured  malice.  "  Nay,  blush  not  so 
angrily  at  our  surmises;  thy  motive  interests  us  not  while 
it  goes  with  our  own  purpose,  so  the  Maid  is  urged  to  a 
recantation.  We  care  little  how  it  is  brought  about  or 
how  soon  she  is  at  liberty.  She  will  be  but  a  toothless 
lion  at  best." 

The  blood  again  forsook  Agnes  Sorrel's  cheek,  and  she 
turned  anxiously  to  the  jester,  who  again  advanced  and 
addressed  the  duke.  He  persisted  that  it  was  his  mas- 
ter's desire  that  Joan  d'Arc  should  be  executed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  added,  "that  unless  he 
received  the  solemn  promise  of  the  duke  to  that  effect, 
himself  and  his  niece  would  return  forthwith  to  their 
master  without  acting  farther  in  the  matter." 

**  That  were  a  useless  waste  of  life,  the  sacrifioe  of  a 
brave  woman  to  a  narrow  policy,"  replied  the  duke, 
gravely  and  with  some  appearance  of  indignation.  "  I 
cannot  but  marvel  at  so  sanguine  a  wish  in  the  young 


king:  he  seems  more  inveterate  in  hate  of  his  friends 
than  of  his  enemies,  methinks.  No,  no,  the  stain  of  a 
woman's  blood  shall  never  soil  the  escutcheon  of  a  Bed- 
ford. We  will  confer  with  Charles  more  fully  on  the 
subject.  There  must  he  some  mistake  in  this ;  weak  and 
vacilating,  we  may  have  deemed  him,  but  never  cruel, 
nay,  even  blood  thirsty,  as  this  desire  would  prove  hin." 

With  an  effort  at  composure,  which  shook  her  whole 
frame,  Agnes  attempted  a  reply. 

"The  signet-ring  of  the  French  monarch  is  in  your 
hand,  my  Lord  Duke,"  she  said,  "proof  of  our  embassy, 
such  as  might  have  satisfied  a  bench  of  robed  judges, 
was  demanded  of  us  and  has  been  given.  We  have 
promised  to  bring  that  about  for  which  the  wisest  and 
roost  subtle  members  of  the  English  court  have  striven 
and  toiled  in  vain — yet  our  only  behest,  the  life  of  a 
low  bom  peasant  girl,  is  denied  to  us." 

The  duke  looked  the  bold  and  excited  girl  steadily  in 
the  face  as  she  spoke.  His  keen,  grey  eyes  were  search- 
ing her  very  sonl. 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,"  1m  mut- 
tered, moving  thoughtfully  from  the  group,  "  but  where- 
fore should  I  strive  to  search  into  the  gallantries  and 
mean  policy  of  a  man  like  him,  who  sent  these  people 
on  his  dastard  errand ;  why  should  I  attempt  to  thwart 
his  cruel  humor?  It  is  but  a  life— a  woman's  life. 
Stay;  will  it  be  safe  to  set  her  free,  even  though  she 
do  recant ;  will  not  her  name  ever  be  a  rallying  point 
to  the  soldiers  of  France?  They  would  never  believe 
her  confession  voluntary ;  she  would  only  have  to  appear 
before  them  once  more,  to  pronounce  her  recantation 
forced,  and  to  become  an  idol  to  them  and  a  terror  to 
us  again.  It  galls  mo  that  an  Englishman  should  have 
part  in  the  foul  murder ;  that  Bedford's  name  should  go 
dowu  to  posterity  as  a  crucifier  of  women;  and  yet—. 
Well,  I  see  no  other  way^)e  it  so." 

The  English  nobleman  stepped  apart  as  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind.  Agnes  and  the  jester  held  a 
few  words  of  low,  anxious  consultation,  after  which  they 
remained  by  the  table  silently  waiting  his  farther  notice. 
I  Their  faces  were  colorless  with  guilty  fear,  and  the  eyes 
of  both  dwelt  with  a  gaxe  of  keen  inquiry  on  his  im- 
movable features,  as  he  paced  slowly  to  and  fit)  just 
within  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  pondering  on  the  message 
they  had  brought.  At  length  the  jester  ventured  to 
approach,  and  bending  his  person  reverently  before  the 
still  irresolute  nobleman,  he  addressed  him  in  the  quick, 
silky  voice  which  he  could  well  assume  at  pleasure. 
"  I  grieve,  my  lord,"  be  said,  "  that  we  have  overrated 
the  service  which  we  hoped  to  perform.  Supposing  the 
recantation  of  Joan  d'Arc  a  matter  of  high  importance  to 
the  English,  we  come  to  do  them  a  service,  and  rid  our 
royal  master  of  an  encumbrance  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
that  we  see  our  mistake  we  will  obtrude  no  longer,  bat 
take  our  course  to  the  French  court  again." 

The  jester  again  bowed  low  and  was  about  to  retire, 
yet  not  without  a  secret  hope  of  being  recalled. 

"  Stay !"  cried  Bedford,  motioning  with  his  hand  that 
the  jester  should  remain,  while  he  seemed  to  form  a 
resolution  with  considerable  more  of  wavering  than  was 
usual  to  his  prompt  and  imperious  character:   "  Are  you 
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oeftton  of  the  power  to  pwfonu  what  you  but  now  pn>- 
muodr 

"  A»  certain  as  one  may  be  who  jiid^s  of  probabilities 
Irom  the  nature  of  a  ]of^  wonian--<iine  who  has  been 
deceived  herself  as  moch  as  she  misled  others.  Let  me 
convince  tlie  prisoner  that  what  I  know  to  be  truth  is 
such,  and  our  purpose  is  obtained.     I  have  no  fisar." 

"  The  attempt  can  do  no  harm,"  said  the  duke ;  '*  we 
will  give  orders  that  yourself  and  the  pretty  page  yonder, 
he  admitted  to  the  prisoner." 

**  But  touching  a  sentence  of  death/'  said  the  jester, 
bowing  more  respectfully  as  he  saw  the  duke  inclined  to 
his  purpose,  "  may  it  please  your  grace,  we  mo\'e  not  in 
this  matter  till  wo  have  full  assurance  that  our  master^s 
wish  be  complied  with?" 

"  It  is  a  foul  compact,  cowardly  and  cruel,"  exckiroed 
the  duke  with  an  impatient  movement  of  the  hand;  **  yet 
be  it  as  your  master  wishes.  If  he  has  no  mercy  on  a 
woman,  a  subject  and  his  benefactress,  it  scarce  stands 
with  us,  her  natural  enemy,  to  be  over  dain^  in  clearing 
the  earth  of  one  who  has  well  nigh  driven  our  troops  into 
the  sea.  Procure  us  a  recantation  in  the  court  to-morrow, 
and  though  it  goes  against  our  honor,  she  dies,  if,  after 
this,  the  grateful  king  will  have  it  so." 

A  glance  of  serpent-like  intelligence  passed  between  the 
jester  and  his  niece,  while  the  duke  turned  haughtily  to 
Beauvois,  who  had  stood  an  eager  spectator  of  the  scene. 

**  Remember,  Beauvois,"  he  said,  "  and  see  that  the 
judges  in  to-morrow's  court  be  all  Frenchmen.  The  honor 
of  Old  England  shall  never  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  a 
beautiful,  brave  woman.  If  she  is  condemned  to  die,  it 
shall  be  by  her  own  countrymen,  those  whom  she  has 
fought  for  and  saved,  and  who  now  thirst  for  her  blood, 
like  a  set  of  hounds  as  they  are.  Sir  Bishop,  see  to  this ; 
no  Englisihman  i»hall  take  part  in  the  cowardly  deed." 

"  I  doubt,"  replied  Beauvois,  '*  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  Frenchmen  can  be  found  to  form  a  court — that  is, 
men  of  rank  and  character." 

"  Ay,  ay,  enough  can  be  found  about  our  person,  cra- 
ven at  heart  and  lit  to  give  judgment  of  death  on  a  help- 
less creature,  such  as  the  prisoner  has  become." 

"Then  we  have  a  promise  of  her  condemnation; — 
should  it  not  be  a  written  pledge,  given  under 7  " 

The  jester  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  anger  from  the 
English  Noble. 

''Awi-itten  pledge,  by  dukedom !  sirrah!  fool!  if  you 
but  breathe  the  wish  again,  we  will  send  thee  to  thy  mas- 
ter with  the  ears  cropt  from  that  varlet  skull  of  thine,  by 
way  of  answer.  No,  not  even  the  word  of  Bedford  shall 
pass.  A  court  of  French  prelates  and  judges  you  shall 
have.'  If  they  can  condemn  her  after  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed to<Klay,  be  it  so ;  but  no  promise,  written  or  spoken, 
more  than  you  have  already, — and,  hark  ye,  sir  fool, 
this  eagerness  for  pledges  argues  but  poorly  for  the  truth 
of  your  mission  here.  Kings,  even  such  as  Charles,  are 
not  want  to  bargain  so  closely." 

The  jester  drew  back,  crest-fallen  and  evidently  much 
startled.  The  duke,  without  heeding  him,  tiuned  to  the 
bishop. 

**  See  that  our  orders  about  the  court  are  attended  to," 
he  said,  recovering  his  usual  stem  dignity  of  manner ; 
**  we  shall  depend  on  you  for  the  fulfilment." 


The  bishop  bent  his  head,  and  with  a  finown  lowering 
on  his  haughty  forehead  at  the  slight  put  opon  his  coun- 
trymen, was  about  to  withdraw,  but  Bedford  called  him 
back  and  gave  directions  that  he  should  accompany  the 
jester  and  Agnes  Sorrel  to  the  prison  of  Joan  d'Arc. 

About  two  hours  after  the  scene  in  the  council  room 
took  place,  count  Sholan,  the  true  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  France,  received  a  message  from  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  saying  that  he  might  retiun  at  his  earliest 
leisure  to  his  sovereign  with  assurance  that  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  request. 
With  this  ambiguous,  but  to  him,  sarisfacmvy  message, 
the  count  and  his  retainers  set  forth  that  night  on  their 
return  to  the  French  court. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  Joan  d'Arc  was  alone  in  her 
dungeon.  She  had  sought  no  rest,  for,  though  weaiy 
with  standing  all  day  before  her  persecuting  judges,  her 
marvellous  faith  had  not  forsaken  her,  even  for  a  moment, 
and  her  mind  was  too  full  of  sublime  thought  and  stem 
energy  for  repose.  She  sat  shrouded  as  with  a  pall,  in 
the  thick  darkness  of  her  prison-house,  her  fettered  hands 
resting  in  her  lap,  and  her  small  ankles  girt  to  pain  by 
the  irons  which  confined  her  to  the  floor.  Yet  was  there 
no  appearance  of  regret  or  sorrow  in  her  demeanor ;  her 
bearing  had  a  calm  dignity  in  it,  which  might  have  befit* 
ted  the  throne  she  had  won  to  an  ungrateful  people,  betp 
ter  than  the  dungeon  to  which  their  supine  wcaknras  had 
consigned  her.  Her  battered  helm,  with  iu  soiled  and 
broken  feather,  lay  on  the  floor  by  her  side.  The  scales 
of  her  armor  were  broken  and  indented  about  her  per^ 
son,  and  the  mysterious  sword  which  she  had  received 
from  the  convent  at  Tubois  lay  at  her  feet  shivered  to 
the  hilt,  a  weapon  so  powerless  that  it  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  her  captors  when  the>  disarmed  her.  The 
starlight  streamed  through  the  grating  of  her  dungeon 
upon  the  golden  knobs  that  embossed  the  hilt,  kindling  a 
soft  brightness  about  it,  which  seemed  to  the  excited  fan- 
cy of  the  Maid,  like  a  ray  of  fire  sent  down  from  heaven, 
to  encourage  her  there  in  the  darkness  of  her  prison. 

"  The  invisible  finger  of  Jehovah  is  tracing  comfort 
aod  strength  about  me  for  ever,"  she  murmured,  as  a 
stronger  light  lay  flickering  on  the  floor.  "  His  chosen 
and  anointed  one  cannot  perish.  The  sign  is  bera  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  fire.  His  power  will  be  made  mani- 
fest in  the  redemption  of  his  servant." 

These  words  of  enthusiastic  faith  were  yet  on  the  pri- 
soner's lips,  when  the  dungeon  door  was  flung  open  and 
the  bishop  of  Beauvois,  who  had  acted  as  presiding 
ecclesiastic  in  the  court  that  day,  stood  on  the  threshold. 
After  surveying  the  prisoner  for  a  moment  by  aid  of  a 
small  lamp  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
cell,  placed  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  seating  himself  on 
a  block  of  hewn  wood,  gathered  his  robes  about  him  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  contagion  of  her  presence. 

Joan  fixed  her  lai-ge  earnest  eyes  on  him  without 
changing  her  position  or  speaking  a  word,  but  his  eyes 
wavered  and  drooped  beneath  her  intense  gaze ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  calm  dignity  of  her  look,  but  moved  the 
light  and  arranged  the  folds  of  his  robe  nervously,  before 
1  he  found  courage  to  address  her. 

"  Maiden  "  h^  began,  in  a  cold  measured  tone  that  fell 
like  the  grating  sound  of  corroded  iron  on  the  ear  of  the 
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prisoner;  "maiden,  the  band  of  holy  men  who  have 
labored  with  you  this  day  have  deputed  me  to  visit  you 
once  more  and—-" 

The  clank  of  irons  as  the  Maid  rose  to  her  feet  drowned 
his  speech.  She  turned  upon  him  sternly,  like  a  lioness 
annoyed,  bot  sure  of  her  own  strength.  Drawing  her 
majestic  figure  to  iu  height,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  his 
&C0  and  stretched  forth  her  manacled  hand,  exclaiming 
in  a  voice  that  rung  through  the  dungeon  like  the  silvery 
breath  of  a  trumpet: 

"  Man,  wherefore  came  you  here,— «m  I  to  be  troubled 
with  your  presence  for  ever?  Depart,  I  beseech  you, 
leave  me  alone  with  my  thoughts  !** 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  swung  silently  upon  its  hinges, 
and  there,  in  the  darkness  beyond,  the  same  star  which 
had  awakened  her  spirit  in  Domremi,  hung  quivering 
and  flashing  like  a  gem  of  fire  at  the  heart.  A  beautiful 
joy  flashed  over  the  enthusiast's  face. 

"Behold!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  lofly  triumph, 
and  with  one  hand  extended  toward  the  star,  she  stood 
erect  in  the  centre  of  her  dungeon  like  a  priestess  watch- 
ing the  Are  kindle  on  a  consecrated  altar-stone—"  Be- 
hold! hath  not  the  Lord  spoken?" 

Again  the  flood  of  rosy  light  expanded  to  transparent 
billowy  clouds,  and  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  seraph  form 
swelled  into  beauty  amid  the  misty  glory  of  that  strange 
light.  The  Maid  sank  slowly  on  her  knees — her  face 
gfevi  radiant  as  an  angel's,  and  with  her  clasped  hands 
extended,  she  remained  motionlesn  as  a  statue,  her  whole 
being  absorbed  in  a  passion  of  wonder  and  wild  unearthly 
devotion. 

A  loud  burst  of  music  swelled  through  the  dungeon 
and  the  neighboring  corridor— a  moment,  and  there  was 
a  crash  of  discordant  sound4-*-the  cloud  burst  and  shed 
a  broad  lurid  glare  over  the  dungeon  wails  and  the  pale, 
sinister  face  of  the  bishop. 

Joan  d'Arc  arose  slowly  from  her  knees,  the  light 
paled  on  her  face  and  letl  it  ashy  and  colorless.  Her 
large  eyes  dilated  fearfully  in  their  sockets,  and  her  limbs 
shook  till  the  clank  of  irons  became  audible  through  the 
dungeon. 

The  seraph  had  descended  to  the  floor  and  now  stood 
face  to  face  with  "The  Deluded."  The  shining  tresses — 
the  sweet,  beautiful  face  that  had  appeared  so  calm  and 
holy  in  the  misty  Kght  of  the  cloud,  stood  out  definite  and 
clear,  lovely  it  is  true,  but  with  the  impress  of  earthly 
passions  breaking  from  every  lineament.  The  face  was 
that  of  Agnes  Sorrel.  The  star  which  blazed  on  her 
forehead  was  that  which  the  French  monarch  had  worn 
at  the  Maid's  first  public  interview  at  Chinon.  Joan 
stood  motionless  as  if  the  sight  had  frozen  her  to  stone— 
her  arm  was  still  extended  and  her  pale  lips  parted,  till 
the  light  gleamed  on  the  scarcely  less  white  teeth  be- 
neath; the  black  hair  seemed  endowed  with  distinct 
vitality ;  it  lay  a  mass  of  living  blackness  on  her  ashy 
temples. 

With  a  smile  of  cold  mockery,  the  seeming  vision 
loosened  her  wings  of  silver  tissue,  unclasped  her  robe 
of  azure  gauze  and  laid  them  with  the  sword  and  the 
banner  at  the  feet  of  her  victim. 

Joan  stooped  and  lifted  the  glittering  pile,  fragment 


after  fragment,  shudderingly,  and  as  if  she  were  ■eaicfaliig 
among  a  nest  of  serpents;  as  she  took  up  the  banner,  her 
fingers  tightened  upon  the  staff,  her  fiBaturet  contracted, 
and  she  fell  forward  on  the  dimgoon  fkwr  aa  one  atricken 
down  by  a  thunderbolt. 

For  several  minutes  Joan  lay  upon  the  damp  stone, 
strengthless,  but  yet  keenly  alive  to  surrounding  objects. 
The  laugh  of  the  bishop  rang  in  cniel  mockery  to  her 
ear,  and  her  form  shuddered  and  shrunk  from  the  touch 
of  Agnes  Sorrel,  when  the  frightened  girl  attempted  to 
raise  her  from  the  floor.  At  last  she  made  a  strong 
effort  and  stood  up,  but  she  was  very  feeble,  and  her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  beneath  the  weight  of  her  chains ; 
they  seemed  weighing  her  to  the  earth  again.  Agnet 
Sorrel  would  have  stolen  from  her  prisoner,  but  Joan  pat 
forth  her  hand  and  laying  it  heavily  on  the  shrinking 
giri's  shoulder,  bent  her  white  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and 
put  one  question,  in  a  low  husky  whisper,  which  crept 
through  the  cell  like  the  respiration  of  a  dying  person. 
"  The  king — knew  he  of  this  fiendish  deception." 
As  she  asked  the  question  Joan  pored  over  her  enemy's 
guilty  face  as  if  she  would  have  wrested  an  answer  from 
her  heart  if  needful.  Agnes  trembled  beneath  her  look, 
as  one  who  has  raised  a  demon  without  strength  to  en- 
dure his  presence;  her  eyes  quailed  and  her  lips  grew 
white  as  the  answer  was  forced  from  them. 

"He  did,"  was  her  reluctant  and  almost  inaudible 
reply. 

Joan  recovered  her  voice,  but  it  was  still  husky  and 
sounded  as  from  a  far  off  vault;  she  touched  the  banner 
with  her  foot. 

"Whence  came  this?" 

There  was  a  strange  power  in  the  question  which  none 
might  resist.     Agnes  Sorrel  darpd  not  refuse  a  reply. 

"  It  was  wrought  by  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Vancon- 
lenrs." 

"  And  the  whispered  voices — whence  canw  they  ?" 

"They  were  uttered  by  my  uncle,  the  court  jester." 

"  And  the  king  knew  aU  7" 

"  Yes,  all !" 

"  Enough,  I  would  be  alone ! " 

The  bishop  and  the  half  repentant  Agnes  stood  awe- 
stricken  by  her  terrible  calmness ;  there  was  a  ma^es^ 
in  it  which  even  their  hearts  could  feel.  They  obeyed 
her  as  if.she  had  still  been  in  the  plentitude  of  her  power. 
The  door  closed  behind  them — the  heavy  bolts  grated  in 
their  sockets ;  their  steps  smote  slowly  along  the  corri- 
dor and  the  Moid  was  once  more  alone— but,  oh !  how 
changcnl !  Faith,  the  sheet-anchor  of  her  character,  had 
suddenly  been  wrenched  from  its  rest,  and  with  it  the 
haughty  self-confidence,  which  had  so  bravely  sustained 
her,  departed  from  her  soul  for  ever.  At  first  her  proud 
spirit  recoiled  from  a  conviction  that  it  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon ;  that  its  inspiration  was  indeed  a  mockery. 
Her  heart  loathed  itself  that  it  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  another's  crafl— of  a  being  so  contemprible  in 
character  and  degraded  in  position,  that  she  would  have 
spumed  him  from  her  presence  in  the  most  humble  mo- 
ment of  her  life  had  he  dared  to  approach  her  with  ob- 
trusive council.  What  was  she— with  all  her  genius  and 
glorious  ambition — but  the  dupe  of  a  low,  cxafty  man, 
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md  aa  abuidonBd  womanf  Most  intensely  did  she  loath 
henolf  and  every  thinf^  connected  with  her  degradation, 
as  this  truth  was  forced  home  to  her»  Her  victories — 
the  fieedom  she  had  given  a  eountiy^— the  homage  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  her-'-all  were  but  so  many  mem- 
ories forcing  her  spirit  to  more  bitter  self-contempt. 
The  sublime  trust  which  she  had  placed  in  her  supemor 
tural  commission  had  been  called  to  life  by  the  jugglery 
of  a  court  jester,  her  glorious  achievements  were  but  the 
result  of  a  base  trickery  on  her  imagination ;  oh,  how 
her  lofty  spirit  writhed  under  the  conviction !  In  the 
bitterness  of  her  thcmghts,  she  laug^ied  aloud,  and  the 
sound  rang  through  her  dungeon  it  was  like  a  spirit  in 
torment  mocking  at  its  own  misery. 

The  bishop,  in  his  confusion,  had  foigotten  the  lamp, 
and  for  many  hours  the  unhappy  prisoner  sat,  with  its 
broken  light  flitting  over  her  psle,  working  features,  a 
picture  of  sublime  suffering.  The  azure  drapery  which 
Agnes  Sorrel  had  thrown  off,  lay  floating  about  her  feet 
like  a  eloud ;  the  battered  helm,  the  sword  and  the  rent 
banner  threw  back  the  light  with  a  cold  and  fitful  gleam, 
which  served  but  to  render  the  surrounding  gloom  more 
sombre  and  chilUng.  The  Maid  sat  amid  the  shattered 
vestiges  of  her  greatness,  with  her  changing  eyes  fixed 
intently  upon  them,  yet  unmindful  of  what  she  gazed 
upon.  The  events  of  her  career  passed  through  her 
mind  with  a  rapid  and  painful  distinctness.  She  thou^t 
of  her  life  in  Domremi— of  the  time  when  her  spirit  had 
first  awakened  to  stirring  impulses.  She  dwelt  upon  her 
love,  on  the  strange  faith  which  had,  to  her  daring  soul, 
made  this  love  a  consecrated  bond,  sanctioned  and  made 
pure  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  She  reflected  that  the 
foundation  of  this  faith  was  a  base  delusion.  That  the 
affection  which  had  dwelt  in  her  heart,  pore,  lofty  and 
fervent,  a  sentiment  which  she  had  believed  independent 
of  earthly  authority  and  social  laws,  because  in  itself  por^ 
taking  of  divini^  and  commanded  by  the  high  voice  of 
Heaven  itself— all  this  wealth  of  love  which  she  had 
cherished  as  something  holy  as  it  was  fervent,  was  sud- 
denly unveiled  to  her  in  all  its  enormity— ft  sin,  to  shud- 
der at  and  be  ashamed  of.  With  all  her  bravery,  her 
beauty  and  her  lofty  deeds,  what  had  that  love  rendered 
her  T  Her  heart  grew  faint  with  a  sense  of  shame  when 
the  question  presented  itself,  and  with  that  abasement, 
arose  a  feeling  of  deadly  resentment  toward  the  man 
whom  she  had  trusted,  yet  who  had  ministered  so  basely 
to  her  degradation.  Her  heart  recoiled  alike  firom  her- 
self and  from  Inm,  who  had  been  far  deanr  to  her  than 
self. 

By  degrees  gentler  feelings  mingled  with  the  hatred 
which  had  arisen  in  her  heart  with  a  first  knowledge  of 
the  king's  participation  in  the  detestible  plot  which  had 
been  laid  to  deceive  her.  She  was  too  generous,  too 
much  of  the  true  woman  to  forget,  even  in  the  moment 
of  her  deepest  resentment,  those  things  which  might  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  king's  treachery.  She  re- 
membered the  solicitude  with  which  he  had  striven  to 
dissuade  her  from  entering  the  army— his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  at  Chinon  before  she  had  publicly -com- 
mitted henelf.  With  these  thoughts  arose  a  swann  of 
painful  regrets  and  gentle  memories,  which  tempered 
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the  stem  anger  of  her  soul  to  something  more  forgiving 
and  woman-like;  the  current  of  her  thoughts  flowed  lesa 
tumultuously,  her  eyes  became  moist— she  bowed  her 
bead  and  wept,  with  a  deep  and  continued  fit  of  sorrow* 
Tears  are  sometimes  sweet  comforters;  they  saved  thn^ 
noble  heart  from  breakiog,  in  the  agony  and  struggle  o£ 
its  strong  passions. 

The  dawn  broke  and  found  the  prisoner  still  seated  oik 
the  floor  of  her  dungeon.  She  was  very  pale,  but  her 
features  were  composed,  and  she  looked  up,  as  the  light 
struggled  faintly  through  the  grating  of  her  prison,  with  a 
sad,  broken-hearted  expression  of  countenance,  as  one 
who  has  no  hope  left.  She  arose  and  with  her  cold 
hands,  unclasped  the  fastenings  of  her  armor,  and,  mc^ 
ving  forward  the  length  of  her  chains,  she  oast  it,  with 
the  other  remnants  of  her  greatness,  into  a  corner  of  the 
room.  She  gathered  up  the  glittering  wings  with  the 
drapery  which  Agnes  Sorrel  had  left  behind,  and  flung 
them  also  on  the  pile,  and  covered  them  with  her  bed 
clothes,  for  the  sight  had  become  odious  to  her.  Then 
she  arrayed  herself  in  a  suit  of  female  garments  which 
had  previously  been  sent  to  her,  but  which  she  had 
hitherto  refused  to  wear.  There  was  something  in  the 
touch  of  feminine  raiment  that  fell  gently  on  her  wrong 
heart ;  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but  sho  checked  them 
and  sat  down,  calmly  to  await  her  summons  to  the  court. 

When  Joan  d'Arc  was  conducted  finom  her  prison  to 
the  scene  of  trial,  all  Rouen  was  struck  with  amazement 
at  the  change  which  marked  her  demeanor.  Her  eyes 
were  dull;  her  cheek  pale  and  hollow,  and  she  tottered 
feebly  beneath  the  weight  of  her  chains.  Those  who 
bad  shrunk  from  the  flash  of  her  august  eye  the  previous 
day,  gazed  upon  her  meek  bearing  as  she  passed,  in 
silent  wonder ;  the  very  rabble  might  have  buffeted  her  in 
the  high-way,  and  she  would  not  have  stepped  aside  to 
avoid  the  indignity,  for  the  high  spirit  had  been  crushed 
out  of  her  heart  for  ever. 

They  arraigned  her  before  the  court  of  stem  prelates, 
as  they  had  done  for  three  successive  days.  She  stood 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  court  with  a  calmness  which 
was  dignified  by  its  very  humility,  and  recanted  all  her 
former  pretensions  to  divine  inspiration.  She  acknow- 
ledged herself  to  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  of  her 
own  superhuman  power,  by  human  agency,  but  she  stea- 
dily refused  to  explain  the  means  which  had  been  used 
to  urge  her  on  to  her  extraordinary  career.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  judges  urged  afull  ccmfession ;  she  answered 
them  with  humili^,  but  with  a  firmness  which  nothing 
could  shake.  Her  noble  heart  shrunk  fimn  exposing  the 
duplicity  of  the  king  before  his  exulting  enemies.  They 
heaped  scorn,  and  reproach,  and  insult  upon  her,  but  she 
stood  meekly  before  them  in  her  chains,  resolute  and 
firm  to  the  last.  She  would  not  implicate  kirn  in  her 
disgrace. 

They  sentenced  her  to  death— a  death  of  torture— and 
then  she  was  harshly  remanded  to  prison;  an  apathy 
hung  abqut  her  heart,  till  she  was  Icfk  alone  to  prepai'e 
for.^fr  terrible  fate.  Hitherto,  her  soul  had  been 
xvmnped  in  religious  enthusiasm,  and  she  looked  upon 
daii^,  in  any  fofm,  but  as  passing  amid  a  cloud  of  glory 
ft^m  her  lofty  Station  here,  to  a  more  glorious  life  opened 
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to  her  in  he«7eii.  She  had  braved  death  in  the  battle- 
field, when  the  firo  of  strife  ivas  kindling  in  her  veinf,  and 
when  the  arw-trump  and  the  bugle  gave  a  braver  impulie 
to  the  very  dying.  But  tL  .re  was  neither  martial  music 
nor  hope  of  victory  to  excite  her  courage  in  that  gloomy 
dungeon— no  visions  of  future  blessedness  to  cheer  her 
with  hope,  after  the  bitter  cup  of  death  should  be  quaffed. 
In  the  uprooting  of  the  divine  faith  which  had  been  to 
her  a  religion,  her  belief  in  the  court  of  heaven  was 
shaken  tx>  ito  foundation.  She  was  afloat  upon  a  strange, 
dark  sea;  death  was  before  her,  yet  she  had  no  hope 
beyond  the  grave— no  trust  in  the  future,— «he  doubted, 
and  she  feared  to  die.  It  was  not  a  physical  fear— the 
flames  and  their  torture  were  to  be  met  with  fortitude, 
and  that  remained  to  her.  But  the  dark,  solenm  gates 
of  eternt^  were  parting  before  her,  and  she  had  no  faith  to 
guide  hor  through ;  all  beyond  was  darkness,  doubt  and 
gloom.  If  she  feared  to  die,  so  did  she  also  fear  to  live. 
Her  career  of  gloiy  was  accomplished,  and  her  heart  lay 
sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  her  own  victories ;  her  affec- 
tions l^ad  lavished  their  wealth  on  dust,  and  their  reward 
had  been  treachery  and  ingratitude.  She  was  alone,  in 
a  damp,  miserable  dungeon,  manacled  to  the  rocky  floor, 
with  no  trust  in  heaven  or  hope  on  earth— and  on  the 
morrow  she  was  to  die. 

The  midnight  bell  tolled.  But  twelve  hours  of  life 
remained  to  the  virretched  prisoner.  For  tlie  first  time, 
she  thoroughly  realised  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted 
to  her.  As  the  terrible  truth  struck  to  her  heart,  she 
started,  and  looked  wildly  around  the  dungeon.  The 
love  of  life  heoX  strongly  in  her  young  veins.  It  was  a 
blessing  to  breathe— oh,  how  sweet  a  blessing;  she  had 
never  felt  it  so  thrillingly  and  with  so  keen  a  wish  for 
existence,  yet  they  were  forcing  her  on  to  eternity,  un- 
prepared, while  her  heart  was  warm  -with  health  and 
youth.  While  these  feelings  arose  with  a  mighty  force 
in  her  bosom,  it  was  joined  by  another  thought  which 
made  life  still  more  precious.  Might  not  the  king  be 
guiltless  of  the  treachery  practised  by  his  menials !  She 
had  but  their  words  as  proof  against  him.  To  doubt  was 
to  be  convinced.  She  started  up;  her  pale  face  kindled 
with  a  new  life.  She  would  go  to  him.  He  could  clear 
himself  of  all  connexion  with  the  base  creatures  who  had 
practised  on  her  imagination.  Oh,  it  is  most  terrible  to 
suspect  baseness  and  treachery  in  one  we  have  loved ! 
Joan  forgot  that  her  love  was  a  sin— foigot  her  prison 
bonds — ^her  condemnation— every  thing,  in  the  wild  hope 
that  had  taken  possession  of  her  soul. 

**  I  will  see  him  once  again,"  she  murmured,  in  the  deep, 
grilling  tones  of  aroused  afiection;  "he  will  free  his 
honor  of  this  foul  stain,  and,  oh!  how  sweet  it  will  be  to 
love." 

She  started  forward  as  she  spoke,  her  whole  being  c^ 
sorbed  by  one  restless  hope.  The  sudden  check  of  her 
fetters  struck  to  her  heart  like  a  knife ;  she  sunk  to  the 
floor  with  a  quick,  gasping  breath,  for  the  clutch  of  death 
seemed  already  fastened  on  her  heart.  It  was  long 
before  she  moved  again ;  her  forehead  lay  pressed  upon 
the  damp  flooi^— her  hands  fell  down  helplessly,  and 
her  long,  black  hair  swef{yi.]ike  die  wing  of  a  raven  over 
her  ashy  cheek,  and  fell  d^-n  upon  the'  locked  hnnd3. 


that  were  clenched  ben(;ath  her  &oe  like  firagmeats  of 
marble  sculpture. 

She  was  lying  thus,  when  the  faint  grey  of  moning 
crept  through  the  grating  of  her  prison.  A  hum,  like  tha 
swarming  of  a  distant  hive  of  bees,  came  up  from  the 
city.  She  moved  slowly,  as  the  sound  struck  on  her 
almost  paralysed  heart,  and  drawing  back  upon  her 
elbow,  lay  like  a  recumboit  statue,  with  her  blanched 
face  lified  to  the  grating,  her  white  lips  slightly  parted, 
and  her  breath  swelling  in  heavy  throbs  through  the  teeth# 
divided  and  Reaming  underneath ;  the  dawn  which  waa 
to  light  the  prisoner  through  the  terrible  gates  of  eter* 
nity,  was  already  breaking  over,  like  the  rays  of  a  funeral 
lamp,  shed  on  the  chiseled  staxnaxy  of  a  tomb.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  death  chill  had  already  struck  to  her  vitals,  for 
after  one  intense  gaze  at  the  iron  bars,  her  limbs  reUaed 
— her  head  fell  back  upon  her  arm,  and  she  remained  as 
before,  strengthless,  and  betraying  life  or  feeling  only  by 
the  labored  breath  which  struggled  from  her  bosom,  like 
the  throes  of  a  wounded  doe,  wlien  the  arrow  is  in  its 
side. 

The  noon-day  sun  gilded  the  prison  bars,  and  fell  with 
a  mocking  brightness  over  the  yet  prostrate  form  of  the 
prisoner.  The  mind  takes  little  note  of  time  when  in- 
tensely occupied  in  joy  or  in  sorrow.  Though  every 
beating  pulse  had  gathered  up  misery  from  the  passing 
moment,  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  it  seemed  that  scarce- 
ly an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  dawn ;  yet  even  then, 
her  death  summons  was  upon  the  air.  The  slow,  solemn 
\ibrations  of  a  bell  tolled  gloomily  over  the  city.  The 
iron  voice  smote  upon  her  heart.  She  started  to  her  feei 
with  the  spring  of  a  lioness,  and  looked  wildly  about 
her  dungeon,  like  a  hunted  animal  seeking  for  a  covert. 

"  So  soon,  oh,  Godi  so  soon !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  pale  hands  in  mortal  terror:  **  Oh,  no,  no,  he  will 
not  let  me  die !  Holy  Virgin,  no !  I  will  be  patient— 
they  do  but  mock  me— they  dare  not  drag  me  forth  to 
be  tortured  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  market-place!  H* 
will  yet  save  me— he  and  my  brave  soldiers— they  loved 
me;  I  was  kind  to  them— <»reful  of  their  lives;  they 
cannot  see  me  murdered !  He  whom  I  loved  so !  no, 
That  bell  again  1     Mother  of  God !  they  are 
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come: 

Her  voice  was  wild  as  the  cry  of  a  wounded  eagle ; 
she  grasped  the  prison  ban  with  both  hands,  and  bent 
her  gleaming  face  toward  the  door.  The  bell  was  yet 
tolling  its  hoarse  voice  on  the  winds,  and  the  roar  and 
rush  of  a  gathering  multitude  surged  up  from  the  mar- 
ketrplace;  but  a  dull,  heavy  sound  rose  with  a  stifliQg 
power  above  all.  It  was  the  tramp  of  her  executioners 
in  the  neighboring  corridor.  Slowly,  and  with  a  harsh, 
rusty  grating,  the  boltt  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  and 
the  sound  struck  like  a  serpent  fang  to  the  heart  of  the 
victim.  There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  The  door 
was  flung  open,  and  four  pale,  stern  men  blocked  up  the 
passage. 

The  prisoner  fixed  her  eyes,  keen  and  vivid  with  ex- 
citement, upon  the  executioners.  She  grasped  the  bars 
fiercely  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  extended 
toward  them,  working  up  and  down  in  the  air,  like  a 
limb  of  chaste  sculpture  awakened  to  the  agonies  of  life. 
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One  moment !"  tbe  uttered,  in  a  shup,  clear  wfau- 
per  that  filled  the  whole  room ;  **  one  moment— •till  that 
bell  has  ceased  tolling:— He  will  yei  come!"  There 
was  something  intense  and  terrible  in  her  supplication — 
a  pleading  power  in  her  white  face,  that  awed  even  those 
stern  executioners.  They  looked  in  each  others'  faces, 
and  remained  motionless  by  the  door.  Slowly,  solemnly, 
and  wdth  a  voice  that  curdled  the  blood  about  their  rude 
hearts,  the  bell  tolled  forth  its  iron  death-dume.  Even 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  after  it  had  ceased,  they  stood 
irresolute,  gazing  on  their  victim  where  she  stood,  as  the 
last  fearful  vibration  had  left  her,  frozen,  as  it  were,  into 
marble.  Her  fingers  still  clung  to  the  bars,  with  a  grasp 
that  seemed  sinking  into  the .  very  iron.  Her  right  hand 
had  ceased  its  convulsive  motion,  but  was  still  extended 
toward  them,  rigid  and  without  a  tremor.  As  they  gazed, 
the  agonized  contraction  of  her  pale  forehead  gave  way 
—the  keen  fire  went  out  from  her  eyes— her  white  lips 
relaxed  their  tension,  her  hands  fell  down  heavily, 
and  she  sunk  back  against  the  vrall,  making  a  feeble  and 
almost  imperceptiblo  motion  for  them  to  approach  and 
take  off  her  irons.  A  sharp  tremor  ran  through  her 
frame  when  the  manacles  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor; 
but,  after  one  wild  look  on  the  fiuies  of  those  about  her, 
she  folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  followed  the  four 
men  steadily  forth  from  her  prison-house.  All  sense  of 
her  situation  seemed  suddenly  to  have  left  her,  as  she 
was  presented  to  the  dense  multitude,  collected  in  the 
market-place  to  witness  her  execution.  She  almost 
smiled,  as  the  first  gush  of  sweet  air  swept  over  the  plat- 
form where  diey  placed  her.  Her  eyes  wandered  aim- 
lessly over  the  sea  of  human  faces  uplifled  toward  her, 
some  gleaming  with  &natic  angei^— others  full  of  dread 
and  commisseration.  A  strange  apathy  had  succeeded 
to  fierce  excitement,  and  while  the  very  earth  beneath 
her  feet  seemed  paved  with  human  eyes,  all  turned  upon 
her,  she  began  to  speculate  on  things  about  her,  as  if 
another,  not  herself,  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  cruel 
preparation  for  torture.  A  stake,  heaped  round  with 
fagots,  stood  a  little  way  from  the  platform.  She  looked 
quickly,  and  with  a  heavy  eye,  upon  it,  and  began  to 
ponder  in  her  mind  how  many  minutes  it  would  take 
for  those  dry  bundles  to  ignite — how  high  the  flame 
would  rise,  and  what  number  of  minutes  would  be  neces- 
sary for  an  intense  fire  to  reach  the  vitals  of  a  human 
being.  She  remarked  that  one  fagot  was  out  of  place, 
and  beckoning  a  soldier,  whispered  him  to  put  it  on  the 
pile,  that  it  might  not  convey  fire  into  the  crowd.  When 
this  was  done,  her  mind  seemed  satisfied,  and  turned  to 
other  objects ;  and  still,  with  the  feelings  of  a  mere  spec- 
tator, she  looked  down  upon  the  crowd.  Women,  young 
girls  and  children,  were  there-«beautiful,  delicate  beings, 
jostled  together  among  the  coarse  herd,  and  pressed  to- 
ward the  platform,  eager  to  get  a  look  at  her  face,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  wild  animal  brought  forth  to  amuse  them 
by  her  death  throes.  She  began  to  wonder  how  such 
things  could  be,  and  to  speculate  again,  all  the  time,  as 
if  she  were  not  their  principal  object,  and  as  if  the 
victim  was  yet  to  be  brought  forth.  While  her  heart  was 
yet  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream,  she  observed  a 
young  girl  standing  by  the  platform — a  beautiful  girl,  with 
large,  black  eyes  that  pored  over  her  own  face  with  an 


expression  of  sympathy  that  she  had  no  where  else  met 
with.  She  looked  in  the  girl's  &ce,  and  wondered  why 
the  tears  stood  so  heavily  in  her  eyes — why  she  gazed 
upon  her  with  that  look  of  thrilling  pity.  All  at  once  the 
answer  rushed  to  her  heart.  They  had  brought  her  forth 
to  die.  The  prelates  were  even  then  kneeling  about  her, 
praying  for  her  departing  soul.  That  crowd— the  staka 
^-the  crimson  doth,  streaming  from  many  a  casement— 
all  were  for  her. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  they  were  about  to  conduct 
her  from  the  platform,  she  begged  them  to  pray  with  her 
once  more.  As  they  knelt,  there  arose  a  tumult  on  tbe 
ouukirts  of  the  crowd :  Joan  clasped  her  haikls,  and 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  kneeling  prelates: 

"  I  knew,  I  knew,  he  would  not  let  me  die!"  she  mmr- 
mured,  in  a  voice  that  reached  no  ear,  for  the  crowd  had 
swayed  round  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  eommotioo. 

It  was  a  file  of  soldiers,  coming  round  to  guard  tbe 
stake.  When  Joan  d'Are  saw  that  they  were  English, 
all  hope  went  out  firom  her  heart.  She  sunk  upon  her 
knees,  and  just  then  a  hand  fell  heavily  upon  her  shoul- 
der. A  quick  shudder  ran  over  her  fnme;  she  looked 
up;  it  was  the  executioner. 

Original. 
TO   A    MOUNTAIN  STREAMLET. 

BT  BOBXKT  HAMaTOV. 

Strkamlxt  of  beauty !  pun  child  of  the  heath. 

The  bells  of  the  wild-flowers  twine  o'er  thee  a  wreath; 

And  bow  to  die  kifs  of  the  bland  mountain  sigh, 

To  gem  their  sweet  forms  with  the  tears  of  thine  eye, 

Then  cresting  their  heads,  sweet  odors  they  fting , 

Far,  far  o'er  the  vale,  on  the  young  sephyr's  wing. 

Thou  art  lone  in  thy  loveliness,  maiden  of  dew ! 
Thy  couch  is  the  heath — wide  o'er  thee  the  bluo^ 
Yet  happily  thou,  on  thy  free  course  dost  flow, 
With  a  sweet  lucid  smile,  in  the  sun's  golden  glow, 
Like  some  beautiful  babe,  all  joyous  in  mirth. 
Ere  stain'd  with  the  guile  of  this  sin-blighted  earth. 

The  lark  is  thy  mate — ^his  blythe  matin  lay 

He  pours  o'er  thy  breast  at  the  blue  peep  of  day — 

As,  shaking  his  plumes  from  the  dew-tears  of  night, 

He  mounts  to  t^e  regions  of  joy  giving  light ; 

And  thou,  beauteous  streamlet,  soft  music  doth  lend, 

As  thy  waters  are  kissing  their  flower-studded  strand. 

Tbe  gold  bosomed  bee,  with  his  moor  bogle  hon. 
To  seek  the  heath's  blossoms  in  summer  doth  come ; 
And  oft  on  thy  banks,  the  butterfly  sips 
His  dew,  luscious  draught,  from  thy  honey4)eIl's  lips, 
And  the  wUd  duck,  in  plumage  of  purple  and  gold. 
Sails  over  thy  bosom  in  happiness  bold. 

When  the  night  veils  the  earth,  and  the  gems  of  God's 

throne. 
Are  gleaming  in  glory,  thou  art  not  alone ; 
On  thy  banks  sport  the  fairies,  of  mountain  and  naoor. 
And  the  night  bird  to  echo  doth  melody  pour; 
And  the  dew  as  it  falls,  thy  pure  bosom  to  kiss, 
Qives  a  sound  like  the  sigh  of  some  angel  o£  bliss! 
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Or  if  i  nal. 
THE    SEA. 

BT  JOHN   NEAL. 


Familiar  as  we  are  with  th«  sea;  Hying,  thoagfa 
we  are,  upon  the  Teiy  threshold  of  the  great  deep,  and 
accustomed  from  oar  earliest  youth  to  the  contemplation 
of  its  changes — nay,  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  and 
because  we  are  so  familiar  with  its  wonders  and  its 
terrors— rits  power  and  pomp— it  is  allowed  to  come  and 
go— to  gather  and  strengthen,  and  pile  itself  up,  along 
the  whole  outworks  of  many  a  beleaguered  empire, 
threatening  to  oversweep  the  boundaries  which  Crod 
himself  hath  established — and  fortified — for  the  safety 
of  the  earth,  and  to  lay  waste,  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
luftbitations  of  man-Hx>  do  this  continually  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, year  after  year,  and  age  after  age,  and  twee 
ewery  day,  without  being  heeded  or  cared  for ! 

On  every  side  of  us,  we  hear  and /e<?/  the  approach  of 
the  destroyer,  the  vmce  of  congregated  waters,  moaning 
for  their  prey,  the  roar  of  tumbling  oceans  mustering 
for  the  onset ;  aiid  we  hear  it  all,  not  only  undismayed, 
bnt  unmoved ;  feeling  neither  amazement  nor  terror— 
neither  awe  nor  thankfulness.  And  why  T  Simply 
because  we  have  been  too  familiar  with  the  tremendous 
manifestations  of  the  sea. 

But  bring  forth  a  child  of  the  desert;  call  up  a  wild- 
man  from  the  deep  of  the  wilderness,  or  take  a  stranger 
from  the  great  Western  prairie — that  inland  sea  of  blos- 
•oming  herbage— and  lead  him,  blindfold,  to  some  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  or  to  any  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  bluff  promontories,  we  are  so  familiar  with, 
along  our  coast,  and  watch  his  countenance  when  that 
bandage  is  lifted,  and  the  sea  bursts  upon  him,  all  at 
once,  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky !  when  there  is  noth- 
ing before  him,  nor  round  about  him,  nor  above,  nor 
below,  but  sea  and  sky ! — the  terrible  ocean  asleep  under- 
neath his  very  feet,  like  an  over-wearied  giant — the  un- 
clouded firmament  bowing  itself  to  the  very  water's  edge 
-^great  ships  motionless  in  mid  heaven,  as  it  were— and 
the  Leviathan  at  play ! 

Let  him  abide  there  till  the  sea  wakes  up  in  its 
wrath;  till  the  waters  begin  to  roughen  afar  off,  and 
hurry  and  tumble  and  flash  in  the  sunshine,  growing 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  more  and  more  •hangeable  every 
moment,  until  the  blue  counterpart  of  6od*s  empyrean 
disappears  like  a  shadow-— the  great  ships  begin  to  be 
agit^ed— to  put  forth  theit  wings  one  after  another,  and 
to  huny  to  and  firo,  athwart  the  darkness;  and f the  tide 
comes  roaring  on  fh)m  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  sky, 
with  one  long,  steady,  uninterrupted  heave  and  swell, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  mightiest  barriers  of  earth, 
and  to  restore  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  aboriginal  domin- 
ion of  the  great  deep,  when  "  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  the  waters  covered  the  earth.'' 

Let  the  wild  man,  or  the  child  of  the  desert,  or  the 
stranger,  be  interrogated  on  the  spot — ^while  the  waters 
are  thundering  and  blazing  about  Ids  feet— and  the  very 
rock  he  stands  upon,  is  trembling  and  quaking  with 
apprehension.     What  think  you  would  be  his  answer  7 


A  look  of  amazement,  perhaps,  that  he  should  be  question- 
edat  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  place,  by  mortal  man;  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  like  that  of  one  who  has  been  dis- 
turbed at  prayer  by  some  unworthy  feding,  and  is  half 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  roaring  sea  itself,  to  escape  hitf 
tormentor. 

But,  however  he  may  feel,  the  painted  baibarioii,  or 
the  stranger  finom  afar  off,  when  the  mysteries  and  the 
wonders  of  the  great  deep  are  about  him — and  within 
him—- for  the  first  time,  we  cannot  hope  to  feel  with  him, 
nor  even  to  understand  him,  so  long  as  they  continne  a 
part  of  bur  daily  household  experience.  A  counterfeit 
awe,  unmixed  with  strangeness  and  rapture;  a  faint 
perception  of  beauty,  untroubled  with  fear,  and  altogether 
unsanctified,  is  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for.  We  may 
be  sorry  for  this — very  sorry— but  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
the  fault  is  partly  in  our  education,  partly  in  ourselves, 
partly  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 

If  we  would  bring  our  spirits,  therefore,  into  immedi- 
ate companionship  with  the  splendors  and  the  terrors  of 
the  sea,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  a  loftier  position ; 
to  a  cooler  and  clearer  atmosphere.  We  must  look  at 
the  great  globe  itsel(^^-a  world,  though  it  be,  to  us — ^with 
all  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  sblemii  temples — as  a  mere 
toy  in  the  workshop  of  the  universe ;  to  the  mathema- 
tician, a  perpetual  problem ;  to  the  philosopher,  a  puzzle 
and  a  mystery — and  to  the  naturalist,  who  finds  it 
endowed  with  certain  properties  which  are  supposed  to 
be  essentially  characteristic  of  life — such  as  circulation, 
evaporation,  and  jmlscUion ;  for  what  are  the  tides  but 
the  everlasting  pulses  of  the  ocean  7  to  the  devout  and 
believing  naturalist,  therefore,  even  the  earth  is  a  creature 
of  God,  which  has  been  overlooked  from  the  first,  and 
strangely  enough,  to  be  sure,  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  systems  of  Buffon,  Blnmenback  and  Cuvier,  notwith- 
standing their  acknowledged  liberality,  and  the  progress 
of  natural  science. 

Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry  for  ourselves,  therefore,  and 
in   our  own  way.     Beginning  with  the  circulation,  we, 
will  proceed  to  the  other  phenomena  in  their  order,  and 
aftPTwards  endeavor  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  certain 
of  the  causes  and  consequences. 

The  first  thing  that  would  strike  us,  were  we  detached 
from  the  earth,  and  able  to  study  it  like  an  artificial 
globe,  would  be  tliis — ^the  great  disproportion  between  the 
land  and  sea.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  land  is 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  one  thousand — but  a 
trifle  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  whole ;  in  the 
northern,  it  is  as  four  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one 
thousand — ^less  than  forty-two  per  cent ;  and  taking  both 
together,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  earth  is 
found  covered  by  the  sea — and,  though  called  by  different 
names— by  one  and  the  same  sea.  Here  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  to  be  followed  out.  With  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  and  other  fresh  water  reservoirs,  which  take  up 
another  goodly  portion  of  the  land  that  is  left  for  the 
dominion  of  man,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  us 
give  our  whole  attention  to  the  sea — that  prodigious 
element  of  power  and  transformation,  which,  enduring 
no  empire  over  itself,  holds  unquestioned  and  absolute 
dominion  over  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  earth ; 
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ovenhadowiimf  aU  other  empifes,  and  nuuntainiiig  two 
mighty  systems  of  encroachment  and  compentationy 
which,  however  they  may  appear  to  contradict  and 
thwart  each  other,  are  but  "parts  of  one  stupendous 
whole/'  sections  of  the  same  great  circle,  like  the 
venous  and  arterial  systems  of  animal  life :  one,  the  equa- 
torial or  equinoctial  current,  flowing  steadily  and  for 
ever,  from  east  to  west,  at  the  average  rate  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  every  twenty-four  hours — or  from  fif^-nine  to 
sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  foot  every  second  of  time ; 
the  other,  which  we  are  all  somewhat  acquainted  with, 
as  the  QulJ  Streamt  flowing  in  a  contraiy  direction,  that 
is,  from  west  to  eaat,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  upon  the  average,  though  sometimes  reaching 
to  five  miles  An  hour,  or  seven  feet  and  a  half  every 
■econd— such  being  the  measured  velocity  thereof,  at 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Cannaveral — ^hurrying  onward  for  ever  and  ever,  without 
rest  or  pause,  with  the  certainty  of  iate,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  irresistible  powex^-«s  if  the  Bahama  Channel, 
where  it  runs  five  feet  every  second,  or  the  Gulf  i^  Flori- 
da, where  it  thunders  along  like  a  torrent,  wore,  in  sober 
earnest,  the  world's  aorta — and  losing  itself,  at  last,  in 
its  original  source,  between  the  tropics ;  thereby  comple- 
ting a  circulation  which  occupies  a  period  of  tioo  years 
and  a  half,  and  establishing  what  Humboldt  calls,  with 
startling  propriety,  "a  vhirlpool  of  ^f teen  ikousand 
mileg  in  extent  V^ 

Others  hold  that  the  entire  revolution  is  performed  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  years ;  and  that,  while  a  drop 
of  water,  falling  into  the  sea,  (if  it  were  neither  evapora- 
ted on  the  passage,  nor  swallowed  by  an  oyster,  and 
converted  into  peari,)  would  come  back  to  the  point  of 
departure,  in  two  years  and  ten  months ;  that  a  boat,  left 
on  the  sea,  without  sail  or  oar,  would  drift  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  coast  of  Carracas  in  thirteen  months; 
round  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  reaches 
its  highest  elevation,  in  about  ten  months ;  and  that  in 
forty  ot  fifty  days,  it  would  find  its  way,  as  if  impelled  by 
its  own  volition,  from  Florida  to  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land.    By  name,  at  least,  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.   To  us,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  common 
interest ;  for  to  the  Gulf  Stream  we  are  indebted~-per- 
hi^s^to  the  discovery  of  the  western  world.     It  was 
owing  to  the  remains  of  tropical  plants,  fragments  of 
overgrown  bamboo,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men  of  a 
strange  aspect,  deposited  by  this  very  Gulf  Stream,  on 
the  shores  of  certain- islands  (the  Azores)  lying  half  way 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  latitude  36  dgs.  39' 
that  Christopher  Columbus  himself,  was  persuaded  hither. 
Such  accidents  are  continually  happening  now.     Near 
Mont  Flammand,  in  latitude  45  or  50  dgs.  a  branch  of  this 
very  Golf  Stream,  which  runs  smoking  by  our  doors  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  flows  from  the  S.  W.  to  N.  E., 
toward  the  shores  of  Northern  Europe,  and  heaves  along 
the  coast  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  the  friiits  and  trees  of 
the  torrid  sone;  and  it  is  not  long,  since  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel,  burnt  at  Jamaica,  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Spot- 
land,  having  drifted  thither  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
whirlpool. 

Vessels  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies,  find  their 
sailing  much  quickened,  before  they  reach  the  torrid 


zone.  The  equatorialf  at  as  others  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
equinoetial  current,  which  is  separated  from  the  Gulf 
Stream  by  a  belt  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  width,  flowa 
in  a  ttesterly  direction,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  to 
the  east.  Near  the  Bahama  Isles,  the  width  of  the  latter 
is  only  seventy-miles ;  in  latitude  28  dgs.  80'  N.,  it  m 
eighty-five  miles:  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston,  it  spreade 
out  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  coast.  After  it  reaches  our 
seaboard,  it  enlarges  gradually  and  steeply,  uitil  it  be- 
comes two  hundred  and  forty-  miles,  or  eighty  marine 
leagues  in  breadth,  under  the  meridian  of  HaUfax— after 
which,  it  sweeps  away  to  the  eastward,  aU  at  once,  and 
touches  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland—- our  great  northem  refrigeratcw,  and  fop- 
generator. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  readUy  distinguished  from  die 
surrounding  waters.  The  temperature  is  higher  by  five 
degrees ;  it  is  evidently.  Salter,  and  the  color  is  deeper— of 
the  deepest  and  richest  indigo  blue.  It  is  always  covered 
with  sea-weed,  and  sometimes  in  prodigious  quantities ; 
and  there  is  a  perceptible  heat  in  the  sunowiding  atmee* 
phere,  especially  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  waters 
of  the  Grand  Bank  are  firom  16  to  18  dgs.,  Fahrenheit; 
while  the  waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  hurrying  to  the 
north  at  the  rate  we  liave  mentioned,  are  from  38  to 
40  dgs.  Fahr :  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  about 
33  dgs. — or  more  accurately,  while  the  waters  of  the 
Bank  are  16  dgs.  9'  colder  than  those  of  the  surrounding 
ocean ;  these  of  the  surrounding  ocean  are  5  dgs.  4'  colder 
than  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  as  to  make  a  difieronce 
between  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Bank,  of  21  dgs.  13'  Fahr. :  and  these  differences  are  all 
owing  to  permanent  causes,  forbidding  that  eqiialiration 
which  might  otherwise  be  hoped  for,  if  not  expected. 
The  attention  of  the  scientific  was  first  called  to  the 
high  temperature  of  this  current  and  the  coldness  of 
the  shallows,  where  the  lower  strata  unite  with  the 
upper,  along  the  borders  or  edges  of  the  Bank,  by 
Blagden,  Jonathan  Williams  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  equatorial 
current ;  after  which  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
out  the  whole  system  of  circulation  established  for  ths 
SEA.  On  referring  to  the  maps,  we  find  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  equator,  to  be  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  marine  leagues,  or  thir- 
teen thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles— between 
South  America  and  New  Holland,  in  latitude  30  dgs.  S.,  it 
is  only  two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  leagues, 
or  eight  thousand  nine  hundrod  and  ten  miles;  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  width  at 
the  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland, 
outstretches  itself  to  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  under 
the  Northem  tropic,  where  it  is  four  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  in  width,  without  including  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

**  Between  the  tropics,  and  eepeeially  from  the  coast 
of  Senegal  to  the  Carribean  Sea,  the  general  current, 
and  that  which  was  earliest  known  to  mariners,  flows 
from  east  to  toett"  and  is  called  the  equatorial  or  equi^ 
noctitU  currenL  Its  average  npidity  is  about  the  same 
in  the  Atlantio  and  Southern  Ocean,  and  <^may  be  esti* 
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mated  there,"  lays  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  "at  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  hour*— «r  from  fifty-nine  to 
•ixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  foot  evefy  second  of  time; 
while  between  the  tropics,  it  varies  from  five  to  eighteen 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  one  third  of  a  foot  to 
one  and  two  tenths,  per  second."  Upon  this  fact,  it 
may  be  well  to  fix  our  attontion— 4t  may  help  us  here- 
after, while  hunting  for  the  cause,  to  know  that  between 
the  tropics,  the  current  runs  faster  than  elsewhere,  and 
that,  although  the  western  equinoctial  current  is  felt  as 
high  up  as  28  dgs.  N.  latitude,  and  about  as  far  South,  it 
"is  feU  bfU  feebly f**  to  use  the  language  of  Humboldt 
himself. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  trace  this  equatorial  current. 
"  The  eastern  point  of  South  America  being  in  upwards 
of  6  dgs.  S.  lat.,  the  great  mass  of  ocean-flood  is  unequally 
ditfided.  Southj  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  current  is 
turned  down  die  coast  of  S.  America,  and  between  30  dgs. 
and  40dgs.  S.  lat.  re-aeU  toward  Africa,  North,  from 
Cape  St.  Roque,  it  bends  to  a  general  course  N.  62  dgs. 
W.,  and  with  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
maintains  that  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Orande 
Del  Norte,  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
Along  this  coast,  the  equinoctial  current  is  inflected 
northfoardj  and  augmented  by  constant  accumulations 
from  the  east;  the  whole  body,  pouring  through  the 
various  inlets  betvreen  the  windward  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  into  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  thence  between  Cuba 
and  Yucatan,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  latter 
reservoir,  it  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  and  again 
rushes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Cuba  and 
Bahama,  or  Florida  Channels,  and  sweeping  along  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  about 
50  dgs.  N.  latitude,  tneets  the  Arctic  current  from  Davis* 
StraitSf  and  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  Oeean-^wo 
leading  facts  relied  upon  by  the  celebrated  St.  Pierre, 
who  undertook  to  supply  the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  the  tides,  by  showing  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  daily  fusion  of  the  polar  ices-— 
"  a  capital  theory,  no  doubt,"  said  a  member  of  the 
academy,  "butcontradicted  by  the  facts."  "  Tani pis  pour 
UsfaUM !"  said  the  author;  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts!  and  proceded  with  his  theory.  But  to  return.  "After 
meeting  the  Arctic  currents  from  Davis*  Straits,  and 
from  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  prodigious  mass 
of  water  is  turned  toward  Europe,  and  the  north-west  of 
Africa,  and  is  finally  merged  in  its  original  source 
within  the  tropics"  Here  is  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  beginning  of  the  equatorial. 

And  now  let  us  look  afVer  the  causes,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  extraordinary  system  of  circulation. 
Apart  from  the  tides — owing  no  allegiance  to  that  law, 
whereby  two  mighty  waves  are  always  lifting  themselves 
up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  rusliing  together 
in  worship  of  her— "  Night's  shadowy  Queen!" 

"  ■  whose  pearly  chariot  driven 

AcroM  the  stany  wUderaeas  of  Heavea," 

"Sets  all  the  tides  and  gobleu  flowing,"  undisturbed 

alike  by  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  her  own 

axis,  and  by  her  yearly  revolution  about  the  sun — what 

is  it  that  originated,  and  what  is  it  that  upholds  the 

extraordinary  system    of  circulation,   we    have   been 


considering  7  Are  we  to  say  it  is  a  ndivde,  and  stop 
there  7  Are  we  to  acknowledge  it  a  mystery,  and  go 
no  further?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  are  gifted  as  we  are, 
and  called  together  by  the  stars  themselves— the  inter- 
preters  of  God— to  judge  of  him  by  his  works  7 

Holding,  that  where  one  cause  will  explain  a  given 
effect,  it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  another,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  great  "  whirlpool  of  fifbeen 
thousand  miles  in  extent"— originated  with,  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  nothing  else.  To 
say  that  it  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  trade-winds 
is  to  mistake  one  of  the  ^eetSf  at  least,  for  the  cause. 
To  say  that  it  is  owing  to  a  higher  temperature  of  the 
waters,  themselves,  under  the  equator^-to  their  greater 
degree  of  saltnese— or  to  unequal  evaporation,  though 
true  enough,  as  a  part  of  the  process,  and  repreeenting 
successive,  and  beautifully  adjusted  stages  of  the  <^pera- 
tion,  would  bring  us  not  one  step  nearer  the  truth,  if 
treated  as  the  efficient  or  proximate  cause.  Nor  ehonld 
we  help  the  matter  one  jot  or  tittle,  by  referring  the 
whole  to  the  joint  or  separate  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  to  the  daily  and  yearly  revolutions  of  the  eanh. 
All  these  have  their  influences— but  they  are  not,  neither 
separately  nor  together,  the  real  cause  of  that  astonish- 
ing system  of  cireulation  which  we  are  laboring^  to 
get  acquainted  with. 

Let  us  now  try  to  find  out  the  cause  for  oursel'ves. 
We  will  suppose  the  earth  stationary — the  whole  ocean 
at  rest— the  atmosphere,  itself,  stagnant  and  motionless 
•—the  sun  riding  high  in  heaven — the  whole  pretty  much 
as' we  find  the  sea  described  by  Coleridge  in  his  great 
pictured  calm : 

"  Day  after  dav-nlay  after  day. 

We  felt  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 

Upon  a  pamted  oceaa.** 

Under  these  conditions,  what  would  be  the  natural 
and  immediate  consequences  to  the  sea,  firom  the  laws 
already  established  7 

The  sun  up— the  stagnant  atmosphere  would  be  stag^ 
nant  no  longer.  The  whole  mass  would  begin  to  stir 
with  new  life — to  burn  with  bright  commotion.  Flush- 
ing and  trembling  through  all  its  depths,  and  filled 
with  penetrating  warmth,  how  could  it  continue  motion- 
less for  a  single  hour? 

In  the  language  of  science,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
ratified — made  thinner  and  lighter  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  It  would  lift  itself  up  and  spread  itself  out  on 
every  side.  That  uniformity  of  pressure,  which,  as  with 
the  hand  of  God,  himself,  keeps  the  Sea  in  her  place, 
would  be  partially  withdrawn.  It  would  begin  to  stir 
with  new  life,  and  thither  to  that  particular  spot,  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep  would  huny  from  all  parts  o£ 
the  earth,  and  pile  themselves  up ;  and  if  the  Earth, 
herself,  were  to  continue  motionless,  while  the  sun  was 
blazing  steadily  upon  the  sea,  through  an  illuminated 
atmosphere,  trembling  and  shivering  with  vitality,  it 
would  be  ccmtrary  to  all  thai  we  are  acquainted  Mrith  in 
the  laws  of  motion.  There  would  be  such  hurricanes 
and  whirlpools,  for  ever  and  ever,  multiplying  and 
spreading  themselves  on  every  side,  that  the  Earth, 
herself,  would  begin  to  revolve— or  to  stagger,  if  she  did 
not  revolve,  along  her  appointed  path. 
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Bat  leaving  tins  part  of  our  inquiry^-let  us  now  sup- 
poee  the  Earth  set  in  motion,  exactly  as  we  find  her;  the 
sun  and  the  moon  working  together,  just  as  they  are  now, 
and  what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  to  the 
seaT 

Within  the  tropics,  we  find  all  the  waters  of  a  region 
spreading  itself  out  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-three  and  one  half  degrees  of  latitude, 
constituting  a  belt  of  forty-seven  degrees  in  width,  encom- 
passing the  whole  earth,  continually  operated  upon  by 


the  heat  of  the  sun,  just  as  we  have  supposed.     The    stupendous  scheme  of  circulation  referred  to. 


atmosphere  in  that  region,  therefore,  most  be  continu- 
ally rarified,  and  always  lighter  than  elsewhere.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  sea  being,  therefore, 
always  less  in  that  region,  than  beyond  it,  on  either  side 
of  the  equator,  the  waters,  there,  nrast  always  be 
somewhat  higher. 

And  now  the  waters  are  piled  up ;  and  the  earth  in 
motion  from  west  to  eastr— of  coarse,  they^-*the  waters 
would  begin  to  flow  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is, 
from  east  to  west,  if  they  were  not  acted  upon  by  other 
causes,  or  prevented  by  certain  peculiarities  of  structure 
in  the  earth ;  and  we  have  but  to  take  a  map,  or  an  arti- 
ficial globe,  and  trace  the  circulation  of  the  sea,  from  its 
beginning,  as  the  equatorial  current,  within  the  tropics, 
until,  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  finds  iu  way  back  there, 
and  is  "  merged  in  iU  original  source,"  to  find  these 
very  phenomena  happening— and  happening,  too,  in  the 
very  order  mentioned ! 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  another  system  of 
circulation  established  for  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
however  situated,  wherever  placed,  and  whether  salt  or 
fresh. 

And  the  order  of  arrangement  appears  to  be  this. 
Evaporation,  corresponding  with  exhalation,  or  insen- 
sible perspiration  in  the  animal  econovay^-^ondenseUionf 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  clouds,  vapors,  fogs,  misto, 
rains,  and  varieties  of  temperature — precipitation,  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  snow,  frost  and  hail,  including  erys- 
taUzation,  as  it  occurs  in  ice— and  ab$orpUon,  which 
completes  the  circle.  More  briefly  stated,  the  vraters 
are  evaporated— they  are  condensed — they  frdl  to  the 
earth,  and  they  are  absorbed :  the  vapors  collect  about 
the  moontain  tope— fountains  are  formed— streamlets- 
rivers — flakes  and  seas,  where  the  system  of  circulaticm 
ends  only  to  begin  anew  just  where  it  left  off. 

Let  tis  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  separate  stages 
of  the  process,  for  a  few  moments.     Water  evaporates 
at  a  very  low  temperature.     Even  ^*ithin  the  polar  cir^ 
cles,  and  in  the  coldest  weather,  the  process  of  steady 
evaporation  continues.     Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  frict,  perhaps,  that  ice  evaporates  in  the  open  air. 
Mow,  supposing  the  waters  of  the  earth  to  present  a 
surface  of  one  hundred  and  twen^-eight  roiUi<nis  of  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  yearly  evaporation  to  equal 
thirty  inches — ^that  is,  that  the  vapor  firom  that  surface, 
if  re-converted  into  water,  would  cover  it  again  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches,  then  the  total  amount  of  ovapora- 
tion,  every  year,  would  be  equal  to  six^  thousand  cubic 
nales,  without  including  the  prodigious  evapcnration  from 
moist  earth,  and  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 


doms ;  firom  the  first  of  which,  if  newly  ploughed,  about 
as  much  moisture  is  frmished  to  the  atmosphere  as  from 
an  equal  surface  of  water ;  and  if  all  the  waters  which 
fall  to  the  earth,  were  to  return  again  by  direct  evapora- 
tion, and  not  by  the  way  of  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  the 
evaporation  finom  the  earth,  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  perpetual  circulation  required.  But  above 
one  third  of  all  the  rains  and  melted  snows,  are  carried 
by  the  rivers  to  the  ocean — ^that  inexhaustible  reservoir 
of  "  clouds,  dropping  fatness" — thereby  completing  the 


Such  being  the  amount  evaporated,  we  should  take  it 
for  granted,  without  going  through  the  intermediate 
stages  or  calculations,  that  such  would  be  the  amount 
returned  to  the  earth  in  some  shape  or  othei^— else  there 
would  be  waste  somewhere,  and  a  consequent  overthrow 
of  the  self-adjusting  power  which  appears  to  be  establishr 
ed  throughout  the  universe. 

But  although  the  average  amount  so  returned  to  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  frtMt,  fog  and 
moisture,  is  found,  by  actual  experiment,  to  be  about 
thirty  inches,  yearly;  still,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  their  return,  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  evaporation.  At  the  equator,  the  amount  of  rain  is 
greatest — and  the  amount  gradually  diminishes  as  we 
approach  the  pole.  While,  at  Granada,  in  12  dgs.  N.  laL, 
it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches ;  at  Cape  Fran- 
9ais,  19 dgs.  46',  one  hundred  and  twenty;  at  Calcutta, 
23  dgs.  23',  eighty-one;  and  at  Rome,  41  dgs.  54',  thirty- 
nine.  It  is  in  England,'50  dgs.  to  55',  only  thirty-one ;  in 
St.  Petersburg,  59  dgs.  16',  sixteen ;  and  in  Uleaboigy 
65  dgs.  1',  but  thirteen  and  one  half! 

But  where  the  rains  are  most  plentiful,  there  they  have 
the  fewest  rainy  days ;  the  skies  discharge  themselves  in 
a  torrent— and  that  torrent  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
sea,  without  pause  or  stop,  and  with  a  swifmess  and 
volume  unheard  of  in  more  temperate  regions,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  urgency  of  the  demand  caused  by 
the  prodigious  evaporation.  Hence,  where  the  rains  are 
most  abundant,  there  are  no  large  rivers— ^e  vraters  are 
immediately  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  earth,  as  if  spilt  upon 
the  sand— or  hurried  back,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  sea. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  a 
certain  correspondence  appears  to  be  established  through- 
out the  world,  between  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the 
seas,  which  together  make  up  the  machinery  of  circula- 
tion that  we  are  examining.  Where  the  mountains  are 
highest,  there  the  seas  are  deepest,  and  the  ri^-crs  largest, 
or  longer,  broader  and  deeper ;  in  other  words,  the  elc' 
vationt  appear  to  correspond  with  the  depretnoju  of  the 
earth — and  both  to  the  rivers,  or  channels  between  the 
two.  One  or  two  remarkable  exceptions  are  found,  to 
be  sure— but  such  appears  to  be  the  general  law.  In 
European  Russia,  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
rivers  rtmning  in  opposite  directions,  are  but  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Yet, 
these  rivers  are  large ;  and  so  it  may  be  found  hereafter 
with  the  highlands  along  our  north-eastern  boundary, 
which  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
firom  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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Original. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  POET  BRAINERD. 

BT  LTDXJL  B.   8IGOURNKT. 

To  the  intellectual  power,  and  poetical  eminence  of 
Brainerd,  the  lovers  of  genios  have  done  justice.  But 
those  who  knew  and  valued  him  as  a  friend^  can  best 
bear  tesdmony  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  character,  to 
that  hitlden  wealth  of  the  heart,  with  which  "  strangers 
intermeddle  not."  They  were  admitted,  with  a  generous 
freedom,  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul.  They  saw  there, 
fountains  of  deep,  disinterested  feeling,  which,  to  the  eye 
of  careless  observation,  were  hermetically  sealed.  Friend- 
ship, with  him,  was  not  what  we  too  often  discover  it  to 
be,  a  modification  of  selfishness,  lightly  called  into  exis- 
tence, and  as  lightly  dissolved.  His  conceptions  of  it, 
were  formed  on  the  noble  models  of  ancient  story ;  and 
he  proved  himself  capable  of  its  delicate  perceptions- 
its  ardent  interchange — ^its  unswerving  integrity.  His 
heart  possessed  a  native  aptitude  both  for  its  confidential 
intercourse,  and  its  sacred  responsibilities. 

In  mixed  society,  he  exhibited  neither  the  pride  of 
genius  nor  the  pedantry  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  ho  too 
sedulously  drew  the  veil  over  his  own  excellences.  To 
the  critic,  he  appeared  deficient  in  personal  dignity.  So 
humbly  did  he  think  of  himself  and  his  attainments, 
that  the  smile  of  kindness,  and  the  voice  of  approbation 
seemed  necessary  to  assure  his  spirits,  and  to  sustain  his 
perseverance  in  literary  labors.  He  was  endowed  with 
genuine  wit,  and  with  that  playful  humor,  which,  still 
more  than  wit,  renders  a  man's  company  sought  and 
admired.  But  entirely  free  from  arrogance  and  asperity, 
he  never  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  others,  nor  aimed  to 
shine  at  their  expense.  Hence,  he  naturally  expected 
the  same  regard  to  his  own  mental  comfort,  and  was 
piunfully  vulnerable  to  the  careless  jest,  or  to  the  dullness 
of  reserve.  It  did  not  require  the  eye  of  an  adept  in 
human  nature,  to.  discover  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
most  acute  sensibility.  This  derived  early  nurture  and 
example  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  and  affectionate  home. 
The  endearing  associations  connected  with  his  paternal 
mansion,  preserved  their  fireshness  and  force,  long  after 
he  ceased  to  be  a  habitant  there.  For  the  despondency 
to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject,  it  was  ever  a 
remedy  to  elicit  from  him  descriptions  of  the  sea-girdled 
spot  of  his  birth— of  the  rambles  of  his  boyhood — of  the 
exploits  of  the  little  boat  in  which  he  first  dared  the 
waves ;  but  more  especially,  of  his  beloved  parents — of 
his  aged  grandmother— of  his  fraternal  companion,  and 
of  those  deep-seated  sympathies  which  constituted  so 
great  a  part  of  his  happiness.  After  he  had  been  for 
years  a  denizen  of  the  busy  worid,  and  had  mingled  in 
those  competitions  which  are  wont  to  wear  the  edge 
itoiti  the  finer  feeling,  a  visit  to  New  London^  to  kit 
komef  was  a  subject  of  joyous  anticipation— of  cherished 
recollection.  I  saw  him  at  one  of  his  last  departures 
from  that  idolized  spot,  ere  he  returned  thither  to  die. 
From  the  deck  of  the  boat,  he  watched  every  receding 
vestige  of  spire,  tree,  roof  and  hillock,  with  lingering  and 
intense  affection.  Perceiving  himself  to  be  observed,  he 
suddenly  dashed  away  the  tears  that  had  gathered  like 


rain-drops,  and  seeking,  as  was  his  pracdce,  to  cover  his 
depressed  emotion  with  levity,  said,  in  a  caxeless  tone, 
"  Well!  well !  they  are,  certainly,  good  people,  there,  at 
home,  till  htU  me;  so  they  seat  nw  away— diat  was  the 
reason." 

The  boat  in  which  he  returned  to  Hartford,  contained 
a  l&ige  party  of  military  men,  and  odiers,  who  bad  been 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-sUme  of  tbo 
Groton  Monument.  This  event  was  peculiarly  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  and  soothing  to  his  patriotic  pride.  Yet, 
amid  the  festivities  of  the  voyage,  his  attention  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  an  aged  and  isolated 
veteran,  who  had  lost  a  limb  at  the  taking  of  the  fort  in 
178 1,  by  the  vindictive  Arnold.  His  soothing  and  ahpost 
filial  devotion  to  thu  old  man,  evineed  the  waimth  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  spirit. 

The  efforts  which  Brainerd  put  forth  during  his  inter- 
course with  mankind,  to  conceal  his  extreme  suscepti- 
bility, gave  to  his  manners  a  leviQr  which  had  no  affinity 
with  lus  heart.  Hence,  he  was  often  misoonstnied ;  and 
a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness,  inherent  in  minds  of 
his  class,  sometimes  led  him  to  suspect  misconstractifHi 
where  it  did  not  exist.  This  induced  melancholy,  and 
occasional  seclusion,  thus  throwing  him  still  further 
firom  those  sympathies  for  which  he  languished.  Still, 
his  sensibility  had  not  a  morbid  tendency.  It  shrank, 
indeed,  like  the  mimosa,  bat  it « had  no  worm  at  its 
root.  Its  goings  forth  were  into  the  harmonies  and 
charms  of  nature.  Its  breathings  vrere  in  benevolenoe 
to  the  humblest  creature-— to  the  poor  child  in  the  streets, 
and  to  the  forest-bird.  It  had  affinity  with  love  to  God, 
and  good  will  to  man.  Had  his  Hfe  been  prolonged,  and 
he  permitted  to  encircle  with  the  beautiful  domestic  chari- 
ties, a  household  hearth  of  his  own,  the  hidden  virtues  of 
his  character  would  have  gained  more  perfect  iUustiBr 
tion.  It  possessed  a  simplicity  of  tnisting  confidence— a 
fulness  of  tender  and  enduring  affection,  which  would 
there  have  found  free  scope,  and  legitimate  action. 
There,  he  might  have  worn  as  a  crown,  that  exquisite 
sensibility,  which,  among  proud  and  lof^  spirits,  he 
covered  as  a  blemish,  or  shrank  from  as  a  reproach. 

But  it  pleased  the  Father  of  his  tuneful  spirit,  eariy  to 
transfer  it,  where  the  cloud  of  loneliness  might  no  longer 
weigh  heavy  upon  its  harp-strings,  nor  the  jarring  machi- 
nery of  earth,  unsettle  or  obstruct  its  melody. 


Ths  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to 
those  hours,  which  splendor  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
cannot  exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of  unbended 
amusement,  in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural 
dimensions,  and  throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises 
which  he  feels,  in  privacy,  to  be  useless  encumbrances, 
and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result- of  all  ambition,  the 
end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labor  tends,  and  of 
which  every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution.  It  is, 
indeed,  at  home,  that  every  man  must  be  known  by  those 
who  would  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  virtue,  or  felicity ; 
for  smiles  and  embroidery  ere  alike  occasional,  and  the 
mind  is  ofien  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honor  and 
fictitious  bencYolence.-^c^AiMMi. 
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Original. 
DOTS   AND    LINES.  — NO.    IV; 

OR,  8KXTCHX8  Of  SCENXS  AKB  INOIBEVTS  IN  THC  WX9T. 
■T  THE  AUTROft  Of  ««  LAFITTB/'  "  BUSTOM ,**  **CAPTAlir  KTD,**  »TC. 

Ill  my  last,  I  gave  a  iketch  of  the  anrangemetits  and 
divisioDB  of  a  Missktippi  steamer.  I  will  now  give  some 
statistics  in  relation  to  these  boats,  which  I  obtained 
from  the  obliging  clerk  of  a  steamboat  on  which  I  was  a 
passenger.  Some  idea  may  be  fiomed  by  them  of  the 
eaqpenses  of  steamboatiog. 

A  steamboat  of  three  hnndxed  and  twenty^ve  tons, 
coitt,  completely  fitted  oat,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  A  boat  of  this  tonnage,  will  cany  five  hundred 
tons  down  stream.  It  will  carry  fifteen  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  on  deck.  From  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  the 
finight  of  cotton  is  two  dollars  per  bale ;  fironi  Vicksbuig 
and  vicinity,  one  and  a  lialf ;  all  points  between  Natehei, 
one  dollar.  The  fuEnaces  eonsame  twenqr-ibar  cords  of 
wood  a  day,  for  which  firom  three  to  fimr  dollars  a  cord 
is  paid.  The  price  of  wood  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  is  higher  in  Lower,  than  in  Upper  Mississippi. 
The  charge  for  freight  is,  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis,  on  groceries  and  heavy  articles,  seventy-five  cents 
per  hundred:  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  fifty  cents. 
There  axe  a  greater  number  of  boats  in  the  latter  trade, 
and  therefore  the  competition  is  closer.  The  expenses, 
which  also  show  the  number  of  officers,  end  employees 
of  the  steamer,  above  mentioned,  are  as  follows : 
Cost  of  the  boot,  $40,000 


Ciqf»tain's  salaiy,  per  month, 
Clerks,  do.  do. 

Two  pilots,  each  $200        do. 
First  mate,  do. 

Second  mate,  do. 

Two  engineen,  $100  each,  per  month, 
Eight  deck  hands,  $40,  do.  do. 

Sixteen  firemen,  $35,      do.  do. 

^Steward,  $60  per  month, 
Two  cooks,  at  $50,    do. 
Cabin-boys,  viraiters,  and  chambermaids, 
altogether,  per  month, 


150,00 

130,00 

400,00 

80,00 

55,00 

200,00 

320,00 

560,00 

60,00 

100,00 

200,00 


Total  amount  of  wages  per  month,  $2,255,00 

The  daily  expenses  of  the  boat  for  w6od,  are  ninety- 
five  dollars ;  and  we  have,  besides,  to  consider  the  cost 
of  the  table.  There  is,  on  board  every  steamboat,  & 
bar-keeper,  who  receives  no  wages,  hut  pays  the  rent  of 
his  bar  (which  is  an  affair  in  the  gift  of  the  captain)  by 
gratuitously  supplying  the  officers,  the  table,  and  the 
boat's  crew  with  spirits.  The  ofllce  is  a  profitable  one. 
A  bar-keeper  told  me  that  be  had  taken  four  hundred 
dollars  in  one  trip  from  LontsviUe  to  New  Orieans.  The 
amount  of  drinking  on  board  western  steamboats,  is 
enormous.  Passengers  are  driven  into  the  habit  by  mere 
listlessness. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  of  expenses,  that  the 
original  cost,  outfit  and  maintenance  of  a  steamer,  are 
very  great ;  and  no  fret  of  greater  force  than  this,  can 
30  * 


be  advanced  to  prove  the  extent  of  that  trade  which 
can  employ  five  hundred  such  boats,  and  these  con- 
stantly making  money  for  their  owners.  Some  boato 
pay  for  themselves  during  the  first  year.  As  thoy  aro 
constrocted  lightly,  compared  with  ships,  they  do  not 
last  long,  and  a  boat  that  has  been  running  five  ^ars,  is 
considered  old;  indeed^  five  years,  with  the  constant 
wear  azid  tear  they  naeet  with,  is  sufficient  to  render 
them  unfit  for  further  use,  except,  (as  we  Imve  seen  at 
some  landing-places,)  as  grocery-stores.  The  regulai- 
tions,  with  regard  to  labor  on  board  of  steamers,  are 
similar  to  those  on  ship  board.  The  second  mate  stands 
watch  with  the  captain,  and  the  first  mate  holds- his  own 
larboard  watch.  The  sixteen  deck-bands  are  divided 
into  equal  watches.  A  pilot  is  attached  to  each  watch. 
His  station  is  a  sort  of  cupola  on  this  forward  part  of  the 
hurricane  deck ;  similar,  in  shape  and  situation,  with 
the  steering-houses  on  board  our  eastern  steamers.  But 
few  Mississippi  boats,  however,  have  berths  for  the 
pilots  in  a  state-room  annexed  to  the  steering-house ;  as 
they  occupy  a  state-room  below ;  which  is  not  so  advantar 
geous.  Compliance  with  the  present  law  to  substitute 
chains  for  rudder-ropes,  is  especially  necessary  on  board 
the  Mississippi  steamers,  from  the  fi-cquent  fires,  etc.,  on 
board  them,  since,  with  chains,  a  boat  can  be  steered 
and  run  ashore,  even  when  completely  on  fire  amidships, 
and  thus  many  lives  be,  perhaps,  saved.  Fire  engines,  of 
a  small  siee,  such  as  are  now  made  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  on  board  of  every  boat ;  the  hose  should  be 
constantly  attached,  and  not  coiled  away  as  is  the 
custom,  and  they  should  be  kept  on  tlie  hurricane  deck, 
fiUed  with  water,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning*  The 
hose  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
boat. 

Not  one  in  ten  of  the  western  boats,  possesses  a  libraiy, 
and  the  passengers  are  thrown  upon  their  own  private 
resources  for  books.  The  excuse  is,  **  the  passengers 
put  the  interesting  books  in  their  trunks  and  carry  them 
ofi*."  This,  however,  can  be  avoided,  as  is  done  in 
eastern  boats.  When  books  aro  called  for,  let  a  depo* 
site  of  one  or  two  dollars  be  demanded  from  each  appli- 
cant without  distinction,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
book  or  set,  and  when  it  is  returned,  the  dcposite  may 
be  given  back,  compensation  for  its  use  being  retained. 
This  arrangement  would  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers,  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  libra- 
rian. This  plan  is  well  understood  among  bar-keepers 
at  the  east;  hut  western  ones  seem  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  They  may  receive  a  valuable  hint  from  my 
remarks.  It  is  hard  work  to  travel  up  the  Mississippi 
river  without  something  to  read.  If  there  are  books  on 
board,  passengers  of  all  classes,  except  desperate  gam- 
blers, will  read.  I  have  coimted  thirty  men  reading  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  cabin.  Cards,  that  curse  of 
western  steamboau,  would  be  then  less  resorted  to,  to 
dissipate  ennui,  and  a  more  social  feeling  would  pervade 
the  whole  mass.  Cards  (I  mean,  of  course,  gambling  at 
cards,  such  as  is  daily  witnessed,)  beget  quarrelling, 
drinking,  and  profanity,  and  convert  a  steamboat-cabin, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  drawing-room,  into  a 
**  hell.**    Cards,  when  played  in  moderation,  on  hoard. 
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are  a  pleasant  and  unexcepdoDable  time-killer.  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  gambling^  is  less  frequent  on  the 
boats  than  formerly;  and  that  dif^approbation  is  more 
decidedly  expressed  than  formerly.  The  aHair  at  Vicks- 
burg,  which  at  once  placed  gamblers  on  a  level  with 
murderers,  and  worthy  of  the  gallows,  has  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  this  change.  "  Whenever  I  see  the  Jack 
of  chibs,  now/*  said  a  witty  citizen  of  that  place,  to  me, 
after  this  affair,  *'  I  imagine  I  see  the  rope  round  the 
fascal*s  neck." 

What  with  eating  three  meals  a  day,  reading,  writing, 
Uilking  and  walking,  going  on  shore  at  wood-yards,  and 
looking,  for  the  hundredth  time,  at  the  melancholy  land- 
scape in  the  cabin,  one  makes  out  to  get  through  each 
day ;  but  it  is  hard  work.  Sometimes  one  finds  amuse- 
ment in  the  characters  around  him.  If  I  felt  in  the 
mood,  I  would  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  my  fellow 
passengers ;  but  an  anecdote  of  a  waiter  must  suffice  till 
I  am  in  the  humor.  "Waiter,"  said  I,  "bring  me,  if 
you  please,  some  hot  water  for  shaving." 

^ "  Mister,"  said  the  boy,  a  good  looking  youth,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  firm,  respectful  tone,  drumming, 
as  he  spoke,  embarrassedly  on  a  japan  waiter  he  held  in 
his  hand,  '*  I'm  no  waiter,  sir.  I  wish,  when  you  speak 
to  me,  you  would  call  me  boy,  or  something  else." 

"  I  will  call  you  Colouel  or  General,"  said  I,  "  gravely 
lifting  my  hat  to  him,  "if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  called  General,  neither,"  he  said, 
coloring,  "just  don't  call  me  waiter,  sir,  and  I'U  do  any 
thing  for  you." 

While  he  was  gone  for  the  water,  I  could  not  help 
sympathizing  with  the  feelings  of  the  high-spirited  lad; 
and  although  a  passenger  by  me  said,  "  You  ought  to 
have  knocked  him  down,  sir,"  I  felt  inclined  to  view  the 
incident  in  a  different  light.  When,  therefore,  he  enter- 
ed my  stato-room,  I  spoke  to  him  calmly,  and  soothingly 
told  him  I  could  judge  how  a  high-spirited  boy  would 
feel  in  his  situation,  and  advised  him,  on  bis  return  home, 
to  leave  an  occupation  which  he  felt  above,  and  bind 
himself  out  to  some  respectable  trade.  He  thanked  me, 
and  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so ;  that,  as  he 
hfld  always  Hved  up  in  the  country,  he  had  no  correct 
Idea  of  the  duties  and  character  attached  to  a  waiter 
until  he  had  seen  "  the  negroes  wait  on  table,  dovm  in 
the  slave  country. "  This  custom  of  having  white  servant^ 
on  western  steamboau,  should  be  done  away  with.  They 
are  generally,  above,  or  too  low  for  their  stations,  and  are 
bad  waiters  altogether.  Most  of  the  travellers  are  slave- 
holders, and  unaccustomed  to  them.  When  blacks  and 
whites  are  mixed  together,  should  the  steward  be  a  firee 
negro  or  mulatto,  with  half  a  dozen  white  waiters  to  order 
about,  it  is  worse  and  worse. 

One  afternoon  we  stopped  to  wood  four  miles  below 
New  Madrid,  when  wo  were  told  by  the  woodman  that 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  there  two  hours 
before,  so  violent  as  to  rattle  chairs  and  dishes.  He 
observed  that  for  several  months  past,  about  every  two 
weeks,  a  shock  of  greater  or  less  violence,  had  been 
experienced.  It  is  well  known  that  this  region  is  vol- 
canic. The  earthquake  at  New  Madrid,  in  1812,  graphi- 
cally detailed  by  Timothy  FKnt,  Esq.,  to  whom,  above 


all  other  writers,  the  western  country  is  indebted,  must 
be  remembered  l^  every  one.  It  sunk  the  town  then 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  opened  vast  chasms,  for 
miles  in  extent,  in  the  earth*  and  so  sunk  the  bed  of  the 
Miaeissippi  above  the  town,  that  the  river  returned  on  its 
course,  and  ran  north  for  some  time.  Since  that  period, 
shocks  have  been  felt  annually,  one  or  two  of  whioh, 
have  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  shake  houses  and  open 
fissures  in  the  ground.  The  theories,  to  which  this  vol- 
canic action  has  given  rise,  are  too  elaborate,  and,  as 
yet,  altogether  too  theoretical,  also,  to  be  noticed  in 
sketches  like  these.  New  Madrid  is  now  as  large  as 
the  original  town.  Ii  is  situated  on  die  banks  of  the 
river,  near  the  fi>mier  site.  There  is  very  little  steam- 
boat-business done  at  this  place.  I  never  knew  a  steam- 
boat to  stop  here.  There  is  Httle  appearance,  when 
viewed  from  the  river,  of  the  devastation  of  1812,  in 
the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country.  New  Madrid  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  I  shall  leave  this 
boat,  which  is  bound  to  Louisville,  and  take  the  first 
boat  that  passes  that  point  for  St.  Louis.         J.  H.  i. 


Original. 

TO  LITTLE   EDDIE. 

BT  MU8   A-.D*  WOODBUDGK. 

God  bless  you,  little  Eddie ! 

Your  mother's  only  boy; 
The  centre  of  your  father's  hopes, 

The  spiing^tide  of  his  joy. 

You  are  a  darling  baby, 
Your  eyes  are  brightly  blue ; 

How  pretty  is  your  dimpled  hand ! 
And  sweet  your  Hps,  as  dew. 

How  gently  you  are  sleeping 
Upon  your  mother's  breast ! 

A  pretty  picture,  are  ye  two. 
Of  perfect  Love,  and  Rest. 

As  sweetly  may  you  slumber. 
When  tired  of  Childhood's  play ! 

As  peaceful  may  that  mother  look 
When  years  have  passed  away ! 

And  if  in  life's  bright  noon-day, 
You  breast  the  waves  of  care. 

Oh !  may  your  heart  repose  on  Grod, 
Borne  up  on  wings  of  prayer. 

And  then  in  Life's  last  evening, 
You'll  calmly  sink  to  rest; 

To  wake,  with  rapture  all  untold, 
And  live  for  ever  blest. 

Aihm^y,  Angm^y  1839. 
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Evening  The 
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Morning  broke  on  that  castle  hall. 
Where  gathered  that  noble  band; 

And  each  heart  was  free  as  in  merry  glee, 
They  joy'd  for  their  father  land  : 


SECOND  rXRSI. 

A  bard  was  there;  and  cheerily  ning 
His  swelling  notes  as  the  minstrel  sung, 

With  ruddy  cheek,  and  glistening  eye, 
The  song  of  his  country's  victory ! 


[COPT-EIOBT  IBCVBXV.] 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Aloic  Researches:  Bf  Hennf  R.  SekooUrqft:  Hmrper 
4f  i}r#Uer»v— The  openiof  paragraph  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  pre- 
ftce,  from  whkh  we  have  derived  a  high  degree  of  instruetion, 
informs  us  of  the  intent  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes  and 
of  others  to  follow,  completijfg  a  series.  It  is,  to  preserve 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  mytholo|ryf  distinctive 
opinions  and  intellectual  character  of  the  aborigines^  The  two 
volumes  before  us  contain  their  oral  tales,  fictitious  and  bistori- 
caL  Mr.  Schoolcraft  will  now  devote  his  lUtention  to  the  illus- 
tration of  their  hyeroglyphics,  music  and  poetry ;  and  the  se- 
ries will  be  closed  by  an  analysis  of  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  aboriginal  languages,  their  principles  of  combination,  and 
the  actual  state  of  their  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  enters  a  totally  new  and  untried  field ;  when 
onr  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  by  the 
inquiries  themselves,  we  are  struck  with  a  degree  of  astonish- 
ment, that  the  history  of  the  Indians,  in  these  important  res- 
pects, should  have  been,  thus  long,  so  utterly  neglected }  that 
while  the  present  century  has  been  signalised  by  the  onward 
roaches  of  mind  in  every  branch  of  discovery ;  the  Aborigines, 
around  whom  painful  interest  lingers  more  and  more,  as  they 
faster  and  faster  disappear  from  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
natiotts,  should  be  dismissed  ttom  investigation,  while  the 
knowledge  of  their  characters,  in  several  respects,  is  vague  or 
lUlaeiotts.  The  externals,  alone,  of  the  Indian  character  have 
been  understood — their  manners  and  customs— physical  traits 
and  peculiarities ;  while  the  philosophy  of  their  mental  action, 
to  the  full  appreciation  of  which,  the  path  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has 
pursued,  directly  leads  us,  has  been  left  in  complete  shadow. 
The  defect  in  our  knowledge  bursts  upon  us  at  once,  and  the 
attention  is  the  m'oro  Mmestly  directed  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  our  author. 

The  term  Algic^  which  he  has  adopted  as  the  distinguishing 
title  of  his  series,  is  introduced,  in  a  generic  sense,  for  all  that 
family  of  tribes,  who,  about  1800  A.D.  were  found,  with  local 
•zceptions,  spread  out  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Gulf  of  Sl 
Lawronoe  to  Pamlico  Sound.  The  term  is  derived  fhun  "  Alle- 
fbany**  and  "  Atlantie." 

Mr.  Schoolcraft's  preface  and  general  considerations  are  of 
great  value.  He  makes  little  pretensions  ae  a  writer,  endeavor- 
ing to  present  his  materials  in  the  plainest  possible  dress.  The 
tales  in  the  volnaies  before  us,  derive  their  chief  interest  fh>m 
the  associations  connected  with  them ;  being  very  simple  ro- 
mances, though,  at  the  same  time,  very  peculiar.  They  are  told, 
we  shoyld  imagine,  much  as  they  are  related  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  that  is,  an  unadorned,  literal  translation  is  given. 
This  is  a  merit  with  us ;  and  the  reader  will  find  much  to  attract 
Us  attention  in  the  researches,  in  every  respecL 

Sbjamus,  tmd  other  Roman  Taies.-~The  minority  of  these 
tales  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Companion,**  and  though  ^r- 
tkmotd  of  their  author,  Mr.  Edward  Maturin,  to  assist  him  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  had  not  the  potitomooo — lo  my 
Aothing  ofjmotico—^  request  our  assent  to  their  publication  in 
A  separate  volume.  In  regard  to  their  merit,  our  honest  oonric- 
tlons  are,  that  they  will  not  elevate  tiieir  author  to  the  super-emi- 
nence wJUdk  As,  iktmscf/*,  estimates  to  be  Ms  Ate.  Here  and  there 
is  passable  merit ;  but  the  most  part  is  shadow  mistaken  for 
eubstance— f\istian  for  loftiness,  and  turgid  bombast  for  elo- 
4)uence.  The  mantle  of  power  worn  by  the  father  covers  not 
the  son — although  the  attempt  Is  made  to  hoist  the  chfld  tt^ 
fame  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parent.  Leas  pretension  had,  per- 
haps, merited  more. 

Fanny  ;  hy  Fitx  Cheeiu  HaUeckt  Eoq* :  Harper  if  Brotkero. 
The  high  stand  Mr.  Haileck  has  long  enjoyed  among  his  coun- 
trymen, as  a  poet,  scarce  second  to  any,  precludes  an  attempt 
at  extended  criticism.  His  versification  is,  perhaps,  more  melo- 
dious than  that  of  any  contemporary,  for  the  very  words  are 
tunofbl.  Jealous  of  injury  to  his  merited  reputation,  he  is 
chary  of  new  attempts,  and  every  eflbrt,  ttom  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it,  is  sure  to  be  a  gem.  **  Fanny ,**  and  the  shorter  poems 
which  accompany  It  in  the  volume,  are  choice  productions,  and 
have  been  issued  in  a  meet  attractive  ft>rm. 


Undine  :  S,  CeZeMn.— Undine  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  sweetest  productions  of  its  class ;  partaking  of  the  purest 
characteristics  of  the  romsntic,  yet  free  from  extravagance,  and 
conveying  instruction  of  a  wholsone  nature,  through  the  me> 
dium  of  the  imagination.  The  character  of  Undine,  both  before 
and  after  her  possession  of  a  soul,  is  a  rare  conception— exciting 
thoaghout,-the  most  vivid  admiration.  It  is  due  to  the  transla- 
tor to  say,  that  he  has  fsithftilly  and  deligbtftally  executed  his 
task.  He  has  robed  his  translation  in  pure,  simple  and  elegant 
English,  and  with  a  poet's  mind  sympathising  with  a  poet's  prea- 
tion,  he  permits  us  to  enjoy  all  the  richness  of  the  original. 

Undine  is  prefhced  by  Mr.  Mellen,  as  in  the  ease  of"  Phantas- 
mion,"  notieed  in  our  last ;  while  we  object  to  the  subject  and 
tenor  of  his  disquisition,  it  seems  strangely  out  of  place,  baring 
no  remote  connection  with  the  pages  with  which  it  is  associated. 

BaiDB  or  FoKT  Edwakd  :  &  Cohitam*  This  tale  in  dialogue, 
is  based  on  the  tragical  murder  of  Miss  Jane  MeCrea  In  Ao 
revolutionary  war.  We  cannot  award  to  it  much  of  praise.  Deal- 
ing with  homely,  substantial  fhcts  and  personages,  there  is  a 
rapsodical  vagueness  and  extravagance  in  many  portions,  while 
the  dialogue  is  generally  broken  and  ellipticaL  The  various 
dialogues  have  too  little  connexion  with,  and  bearing  up<Ni,  each 
other ;  and  the  substitution  of  feigned  names  for  the  more  im- 
portant actors  in  the  tragedy,  well  known  and  current  as  the 
facts  are,  is  of  questionable  taste  and  advantage. 

Tbbatisb  on  trb  Etb  :  S.  Colman, — We  are  truly  grateftal 
for  that  demand  which  has  called  for  a  second  edition  of  this 
little  work,  and  has  thus  thrown  it  in  our  way.  We  have  read 
it  with  the  deepest  interesL  lu  author,  Mr.  Wallaoe,  is  a  true 
philosopher.  His  riews  are  sound  and  flilly  supported,  and  hit 
treatise  is  the  most  lucid,  complete  and  satisfactory,  reepectiBg 
the  eye,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

HrrBBiOM  :  S.  Coliaam.—ThlM  work  is  the  production  of  a 
.highly  poetic  mind.  It  is  not  entitled  to  the  designation  tiie 
author  has  bestowed  upon  it  of  a  "  Romance,"  possessing  no 
characteristjcs  of  the  romantic  school,  distinctively  so  termed ; 
and  its  name,  **  Hyperion,"  having,  so  Air  as  we  are  capable  of 
fathoming,  no  other  posvible  connection  with  the  contents  of 
the  volumes,  beyond  that  it  iu  printed  on  the  title  page,  the 
reader  would  be  altogether  at  fault,  should  he  attempt  to  sur- 
mise, from  a  knowledge  of  the  said  title,  what  peculiar  riands 
were  to  gratify  his  palate.  But  since  the  author,  for  reasons, 
doubtless  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  although  mysteriously 
veiled  fVom  the  common  understanding,  has  seen  fit  to  bestow 
it,  we  will  adopt  it  in  our  remarks. 

Hyperion  is  of  the  dot*  of  Southey's  Doctoi^-^ot,  by  any 
means,  of  its  ekaracter — ^let  the  distinction  be  preserved.  That 
is  to  say,  the  slightest  thread  of  a  Ule  is  sdopted  to  string 
together  a  variety  of  thoughu  and  imaginings— didactic,  rheto- 
rical, imaginative  and  miscellaneous— prosaic  and  poeticaL 
We  have  sketches  of  German  scenery,  discussions  upon 
German  poeta— which  are  fl-equent— poetic  rhapsodies  upon  a 
thousand  things— translations  from  German  poets,  and  some 
pretty  legends  of  the  romantic  Rhine.  It  is,  fi»r  the  meet  part, 
well  done ;  and  much  is  very  beautiftU.  The  sc  holar  is  mani* 
feet  throughout  {  and  ^e  composition  is  refined  and  delightful, 
while  the  rapt  enthusiasm  of  the  author  impressed  upon  his 
pages,  often  kindles  the  soul  in  sympathy.  But  it  should  have 
been  differently  christened ;  for  many  will  purchase  it,  deceived 
by  its  present  coguomen,  and  be  disappointed  in  not  finding 
what  they  expected —^hile  othera,wlll  slight  it  who  would 
have  grasped  it  with  delight,  and  thus  the  talented  author  will 
receive  double  iigustice.  It  is  beautif\illy  printed— Atim  the 
Cambridge  University  press. 

DiABT  IN  Ambkica  :  Bf  Copt.  Marrfai :  Lea  if  Blamekard. 
From  every  quarter,  'anathema  maranatha'  has  come  to  onr  ears, 
Or  rather  eyes,  in  the  thousand  and  one  newspapers  and  maga- 
sines  it  ia  our  lot  to  examine.  Capt.  Manryat  had,  to  trust  this 
mass  of  testimony,  out-Heroded  Herod— out-Trolloped  Trol- 
lope.  We  prepared  to  read  his' Diary,  with  teeth  set,  and  the 
datemtaatSon  to  fhsten  on  the  ol4«ctionable  passagea,  and  -wMd 
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the  pen  of  ttingiBy  crHidem ;  but  mwt  confeae*  in  the  face  of  the 
thousand  and  one  newspapers,  that  we  did  not  get  angry  once, 
Uughed  henrtily  often,  and  indulge  the  outr^  opinion,  that  the 
Captain  neither  intended  to  ridicule  nor  misrepresent  us — that 
his  book  is  neither  a  burlesque  nor  a  lie— end  that  while  he  has 


£k>L0M0N  Sbesaw:  X«a  tf  Bl^nckarAt^The  taste  of  the 
public,  at  the  present  day,  if  we  may  judge  Arom  the  style  pf  the 
works  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  Action,  who  may  bo 
supposed  to  feel  careAilly  the  pulse  of  the  aforesaid  public,  seta 
in  favor  of  HHOgrapkif  in  fiction.  .  We  will  not  warrant  that  the 


made  many  curious  mistakes — the  minority  of  them  ofa  compar  ;  term  we  have  employed  can  be  found  in  Walker,  or  even  in  the 
ratively  trivial  character, — he  has  told  very  many  truths — not  J  more  liberal  Webster— but  it  expresses  our  idea.  A  hero  ie 
palatable,  it  may  be— but  nevertheless,  solemnly,  and — must  we 
say  it — disgracefully  true.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
lacking  in  love  or  respect  for  our  country.  Albeit  not  so  **  thin 
tkimHUP*  as  many  of  our  brethren,  we  are  as  patriotic  as  any — 
as  jealous  of  our  country's  honor.  But  alas !  it  is  the  true  esteem, 
in  which  we  hold  our  country — it  is  our  regard  for  her  honor 
and  spotless  integrity,  for  her  onward  march  in  virtue  and  true 
greatness,  as  well  as  prosperity,  that  renders  us  painfully  alive  to 
every  just  reproach — and  unwilling  to  gloss  the  truth,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  be  derived. 

It  was  to  be  presumed  that  CapL  Marryat  would  be  particu- 
larly on  the  fin  vive  for  the  novel  and  ridiculous— his  satirical 
powers  and  humor,  displayed  so  manifestly  in  his  various  novels,  | 
were  guarantee  of  this;  and  we  therefore  find  that  the  majority , 
of  his  misstatements  and  exaggerations  are  connected  with  pecu- 
liarities appealing  to  these  traits  of  his  character.    But  where- 
fore should  we  fume  and  fret,  and  gnash  our  teeth  ?    Why  not 
rather  laugh  ourselves,  at  him  if  you  please,  but  as  well  with 
him }    For  instance ;  in  a  most  truly  humorous  description  of  a  i 
Fourth  of  July  in  New- York,  it  is  boldly  and  unequivocally  sta- 
ted by  the  renowned  Captain,  that  on  that  great  occasion,  booths 
lined  either  side  of  Broadway,  along  its  entire  extent— and  each 
booth  contained  a  roast  pig !     "  Six  w»ile$  of  ro4ut  figl^  in 
lus  own  words.    Now  this  seems  to  us  most  ludicrous ;  and  only 
worthy  of  exciting  merriment 

Again,  the  Captain  was  illtreated,  fh>m  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other.  He  is  a  coarse,  rough  specimen  of  humanity,  and 
his  reception  was  suited  to  his  appearance.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon— indeed,  he  is  half 
convinced  of  it  himself;  for,  in  his  preface,  while  commenting 
on  the  want  of  courtesy  he  experienced,  he  intimates  that  he 
may  have  been  deceived  by  falsehood ;  but,  if  so,  it  must  not 
excite  anger  that  he  should  retsiil  these  deceptions  as  fhcts. 
This  is  just  ground  to  assume— and  Is  a  strong  apology  for 
him. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  many  of  his  hona 
JLit  sketches  of  character  have  excited  anger,  as  being  mali- 
cious slanders— fh>m  the  Aict  that  but  a  poruon  of  our  popula- 
tion know  what  odd  geniuses  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  embraced  by  our  country— and  what  man- 
ners and  customs  are  in  vogue  here  and  there,  almoet  too  absurd 
and  monstrous  for  belief 

Injustice  has  been  done  blm  in  the  unqualified  denouncements , 
that  have  been  so  bberally  expended  upon  him,  and  the  pre- 
•entation,  to  the  public,  of  only  those  portions  of  his  volumes, 
which  eeen  to  be  ui^just  Why  betray  suseeptibitity  eo  stronjr  ? 
It  readere  us  a  laughing-stock  indeed!  Why  not  circulate  fhr 
and  wkle,  to  every  point  in  the  Ualoa,  those  portions  wherein 
he  has  justly  and  appropriately  applied  the  ksh  T  Let  it  sting 
—let  the  sufferers  wince— let  us  have  the  mirror  held  up  before 
our  deformities ! 

Sketches  op  SrATcsMEif :  Lta  if  BloncAard^This  is  the 
second  series  of  historical  sketches  of  the  statesmen  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  George  IIL,  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
general  remaiks  which  were  offered,  the  last  month,  are  appli- 
cable to  the  present,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  remarks 
upon  George  IV.,  will  be  perused  with  especial  interest— but 
yet  more  so,  by  oar  countrymen,  those  upon  Washington— the 
greet,  the  revered !— to  whom  Brougham  does  ample  Jastice. 
He  terms  him  **  the  greatest  man  of  our  own  or  any  ago  ;'*  and 
eoncludes  one  of  the  most  just  and  eloquent  summaries  of  his 
character  we  have  ever  read,  with  the  following  passage : 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage,  in  all  ages, 
to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man ; 
and  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will  a  test  of  the  progreee  which 
our  ra6e  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  be  derived  from 
the  veneration  paid  to  the  immoital  mum  of  Wamunotoh  !'* 


adopted,  not  after  having  arrived  at  man's  estate,  but  in  hia 
infantile  days — frequently  he  is  ushered  into  the  notice  fit  tha 
readers  of  his  life,  before  he  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  it  ie 
a  matter  of  necessity  that  this  hero  should  enter  upon  thin 
mundane  sphere  under  Y^ry  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  a 
very  humble  condition.  He  is  then  accompanied  through  the 
scapes  and  adventures  of  boyish  and  manish  action  to  a  conve- 
nient stopping  place,  i.  e. — when  two  small  octavo  volumes  are 
filled.  Let  the  reader's  memory  glance  at  the  novels  and  tales 
he  has  read  of  late,  to  corroborate  this  assertion.  There  are,  to 
instance  a  few,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Jacob  FaithfUl, 
Peter  Simple,  etc.  The  author  of*' Letters  from  Paraguay," 
which  were  of  much  merit,  has  followed  suit,  and  quitting  tho 
path  of  narration,  enters  on  this  well-improved  field,  in  which 
there  is  }net  promise  of  abundant  harvest.  "  Solomon  Seesaw  " 
is  a  Scotch  plant.  After  a  rather  forced  introduction,  reepeci- 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  authors  and  authorship,  we  are,  accord- 
ing to  form,  introduced  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero,  and 
our  acquaintance  with  Solomon,  himself,  commences  at  his 
christening.  The  tale  is  far  above  mediocrity.  Many  of  tho 
characters  are  well  portrayed— many  of  thd  soenos  humorous ; 
while  there  is  now  and  then  an  overstraining  for  effect,  and  an 
unsuccesafbl  attempt  at  wiL^CarvtUs. 

The  Thugs  of  India  :  CArey  tf  Hart. — For  two  hundred 
years  there  has  existed  in  India,  a  secret  association  of  assassins, 
bound  together  by  peculiar  superstitions,  and  successfully  pur- 
suing robbery  and  murder  as  a  regular  means  of  subsistence. 
This  association,  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  although  the  British 
government  has  adopted  most  rigorous  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion, has  embraced  in  its  ranks,  many  thousands  of  persons ; 
and  what  imparts  the  most  intense  interest  to  its  history,  is  the 
fact,  that  its  members,  by  a  process  of  early  training,  are 
brought  to  regard  robbery  and  murder  as  religious  acts,  gratify- 
ing to  their  deity.  These  fanatic  wretches  are  denominated 
TkugM  or  PkoMoigaro  from  the  Hindustanee  Pkatui — to  noose, 
because  they  destroy  their  victims  by  strangling — and  the  vol- 
umes befbre  us  embrace  their  hbtory,  and  anecdotes  of  their  acta 
so  far  as  they  have  come  to  light.  The  developements  are  of  so 
strange  and  extraordinary  a  character,  as  to  form  a  most  inte- 
resting study.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  had  our  mind  more 
vividly  impressed  by  any  narrative,  than  by  the  perusal  of  some 
articles  in  an  English  magazine  some  fbw  years  since,  upon  the 
Thugs.  There  is  something  of  the  wildly  marvellous  about 
them — and  yet,  their  existence  and  deeds  are  painfUl  reality, 
however  deep  may  be  the  stigma  on  human  nature. 

Absott's  Roli^  Booiu:  fFeek$t  Jord^m  if  Ce.— Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott  has  obtained  deserved  celebrity  as  an  author,  not  only 
for  mature  minds,  but  also  for  the  young.    He  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time,  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  books  for  small 
children,  of  which  six  have  beei^  issued,  respectively  entitled, 
"  Rollo  Learning  to  Talk,"  "  RoUo  Learning  to  Read,"  "  RoUo 
at  Work,"  "  Rollo  at  Play,"  "  Rollo  at  School,"  "  Rollo's  Vaca- 
tion."   They  are  of  a  pretty  size,  and  have  been  lately  issued 
i  by  the  publishers  in  vwy  beautiful  uniform  binding.    From  our 
!  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author,  we  know  that  he  enga- 
';  ges  in  the  composition  of  these  works  from  a  fervent  love  for 
I  the  young,  and  an  engrossing  desire  for  their  improvement. 
I  Thus  entering  con  ^mor€  in  the  task,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
truthfulness  in  them,  which  is  a  sterling  merit.    In  addition, 
Mr.  Abbott's  moral  precepts  are  inculcated  in  a  manner  very 
alluring  to  the  young,  and  with  a  simplicity  perfectly  compre- 
hensible by  tiiem.    The  books  have  become  popular  as  they 
have  been  succesaively  issued,  and  must  constantly  win  an 
iuoreasiag  reputation.   'We  hope  they  may.    What  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  right  education  of  the  young— espeoially 
i  in  thai!  earliest  years } 
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WnLS  th«  pvblic  freet,  with  delig&t,  Um  nnboiiBded  effnrto 
oftha  maaafeineat  of  the  gre^  rival  theatm,  to  nalotain  rapre-  ' 
wuejf  aad  eairy  through  the  seaaoD  with  ecl«t,  it  is  maaifest  that  \ 
•vch  ezartioiw,  alooe,  afford  the  slifhtect  poMibflitj  of  aaecess.  ' 
It  IS  a  qiiestioD  of  rink  or  •win ;  aod  the  publie  appetite  has  J 
been  alread  j  so  pampered,  tliat  the  richest  repasts  are  demand-  ' 
•d.    The  rival  houses  hare  issued  proclamatioos  io  advance,  I 
of  the  talent  secured  and  to  be  expected.    Mr.  WsJlaek  arrays 
as  his  forces,  Mr.  Forrest,  Rean,  Vaadenhoff  and  daughter,  in 
tragedy,  Wilson,  Hiss  Bhirreff,  Mrs.  H.  Wallack  (Miss  Turpin) 
and  Mrs.  Bailej,  in  opera,  Henry  Wallack  and  Yankee  Rill  in 
comedy.  The  Park  marshalls  in  rank,  as  stars,  Signor  Gubellei, 
a  celebrated  bass  ringer,  Mr.  Martyn  and  wife  (Miss  Inverarity) 
Miss  Poole,  Miss  Majrwood,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Taglioni, 
and  others,  who  will  receive  attention  as  they  appear.     Both  !■ 
managers,  also,  have  made  eztenrive  changes  and  additions  to  < ' 
their  stock  companies.    At  the  same  time,  the  Bowefy  will  relax  ' 
DO  effort  in  those  walks  of  the  drama  of  which  it  professes  to 
take  especial  charge  and,  in  which,  especially  to  ezceL 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  remark  in  relation  to  the  course 
we  intend  to  pursue  in  reference  to  our  theatrical  notices. 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  they  may  look  with  confi- 
dence tor  independent,  impartial  criticism.  Mere  general 
observutlone,  as  are  too  customary,  dealing  in  namby-pamby 
flattery  and  praise^  are  a  waste  of  room,  an  injustice  to  merit, 
and  an  Insult  to  taste. 

Thb  Natiohal  opened  on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  ulL,  the 
evening  previous  to  this  present  writing,  with  Mr.  Forrest  as 
Virginius.  The  house  is  more  chastely  and  beautiAiUy  orna- 
mented than  any  theatre  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  of  itself, 
elicited  much  appladse  from  an  audience  that  more  than  mea- 
sured the  utmost  capacity  of  the  bouse.  Mr.  Forrest  was  receiv- 
ed with  an  enthusiasm  which  testified  to  his  undiminished  popu- 
larity. His  playing  was  powerAil,  but  he  was  feebly  supported 
in  many  respects.  Important  parts  were  filled  by  gentlemen 
whose  powers  were  incompetent  to  their  proper  performance. 
As  the  stock  company  is  not,  at  present,  fhll,  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  receive  strong  accesrions  in  tragedy,  which  it  seenu  so 
much  to  require.  Its  comic  talent  is  unrivalled.  If  Browne 
and  Williams  are  to  remain  throughout  the  season,  nothing 
superior  could  be  desired  or  even  procured,  io  this  department. 

Mr.  Wallack  was  called  out,  after  the  tragedy,  to  flatter  the 
audience,  for  audiences,  now-a-days,  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out this  procedure,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  go 
ahead  with  **  five  hundred  horse  power,'*  and  If  that  was  incom-  m 
potent  to  achieve  his  purposes,  to  increase  it  to  **  a  thousand." 
He  certainly  has  evinced  unwonted  energy,  skill  and  determi- 
nation, in  his  undertaking,  and  for  this,  aloue,  obtains  many 
good  wishes.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  will  succeed  Mr.  Forrest,  and 
be  will  create,  probably,  the  greatest  excitement  of  the  season. 
It  Is  true,  it  is  not  long  since  he  left  this  country,  but  report 
states  that  he  has  immeasurably  improved.  We  shall. see  how 
it  is.  He  will  not  lack  encouragement  to  give  him  excitement ; 
and  the  responsibility  of  his  acting  will  rest  on  himself. 

The  necessity  we  are  under,  In  consequence  of  our  large 
edition,  to  be  prepared  for  the  press  some  time  in  advance  of 
the  day  of  publication,  prevents  us  from  announcing  under 
what  auspices  the  Park  opened.  We  shall,  however,  inform 
those  of  our  readers,  who  are  anxious  on  such  points,  of  the 
degree  of  merit  in  the  performers  to  be  Introduced  to  American 
audioDCBS,  at  this  house. 

The  Bowbry  has  persevered  in  its  usual  policy,  preseitting 
new  pieces  in  rapid  succession,  bedecked  with  all  the  charms  of 
splendid  scenery  and  decorations.  **I1  Maledetto,"  by  the 
late  Miss  Medina  deserves  more  than  the  passing  attention 
devolad  to  the  evanescent  dramas  which  it,  for  a  time,  displaced. 
It  is  written  with  superior  dramatic  power— contains  much 
that  is  truly  poetic,  although  rough  and  unfinished,  and  charac- 
ters of  marked  individuality.  In  one  of  them—**  Flora  *'— Mrs. 
Shaw  created  an  unusual  impression,  and  attracted  to  herself, 
as  an  actress  of  superior  talent,  a  degree  of  notice  greater  than 
she  has  before  received.  **Olaflur  al  Barmekt,"  an  eastern 
romance,  also  by  Mbs  Medina,  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Tnz  Sntmcs. — We  have  allowed  ourself,  this  season,  tn 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  foshion,  and  have  relieved  the  toUsome 
monotony  of  duty,  by  a  trip  to  the  far-fauMd  Saratoga— that 
scene  of  every  description  at  diplmnacy ;  where  politiciana 
meet  on  social  ground,  to  discuss  great  measures  <rf  party  action, 
and  needy  aspirants  intrigue  for  place ;  where  adventurers  in 
disguise,  watch  to  entrap  fair  daughters  of  rich  Ikthers,  and 
damsels  **  of  a  certain  age  **  shine  forth  in  toilet  charms ;  and 
where  thousands,  too,  undisturbed  and  nndisturbing  by  sinister  - 
motires,  gather  to  cheat  the  summer  beams  of  their  relaxing 
influence,  by  the  delights  of  dance  and  song,  and  the  **  merrie 
meeting." 

Saratoga  has  nerer  been  gayer  or  more  thronged,  than  during 
the  present  summer ;  to  which  result,  the  presence  of  so  many 
brilliant  stars  in  the  political  hemisphere,  has  esaentially  con- 
tributed.  While  we  reaped  much  eiyoyment  from  the  aocial 
intercourse  of  the  Springs,  in  this  auspicious  season,  we  cmifeaa 
that  we  received  more  delight  from  collateral  sources.  The 
battle-ground,  seventeen  miles  hem  the  springs,  called  up 
the  most  vi-vid  emotions ;  a  visit  to  the  Lake,  than  which,  no 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world  can  be  more  beautifhl,  enchanted  ua. 

During  a  Sabbath  of  our  jaunt,  we  rode  to  Lebanon,  and  virited 
that  theme  of  curiosity,  the  Shaker  settlement ;  being  present 
at  one  of  their  meetings.  As  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
went  through  their  evolutions,  we  could  not  refNin  from  a  feel- 
ing of  mingled  mirth  and  pity.  We  took  the  Caukill  Mountain 
House  in  our  way.  This  house  is  remarkable  for  its  great,  and 
at  the  same  time,  comparatively  easily  accessible  elevation — a 
carnage-road  winding  to  the  doors.  It  overlooks  twenty-two 
villages  in  the  magnificent  scope  of  its  command.  The  line  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  alone  bounds  the  virion ;  while  the  Hudson 
seems  like  a  line  of  light  in  the  apparently  level  valley  below. 
The  fails  are  beautiful  beyond  description ;  and,  like  the  most 
of  th9  minor  falls  in  our  country,  are  so  eclipsed  by  the  thunder- 
ing Niagara,  as  to  be  unjustly  neglected,  to  a  degree.  The 
main  fall  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  while  viewing  it, 
the  lesser  foil,  far  below,  seems  like  an  insignificant  cascade, 
though  it  is,  itself,  eighty  feet  in  depth.  The  visitor  may  pass 
entirely  beneath  the  ^eater  falL  The  whole  effect  is  surpas- 
singly fine. 

NiBLO's. — The  Ravels  and  Burton— Burton  and  the  Ravels, 
alternately,  all  the  season  past,  and  all  to  come !  And  why  not  ? 
Why  change,  when  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  these  performers 
so  sustains  itself,  that  the  saloon  is  filled  every  night )  And  yet, 
our  **  sober,  second  thought "  is,  that  Burton,  tanutime*,  exceeds 
the  bound  where  comedy  ends  and  buffoonery  begins,  and 
betrays,  now  and  then,  more  skill  in  imitation  than  originality. 

Fall  FksmotiM^-^Eveiiing  irM»-^Fir9tJgw4^-~U9wd-dnm 
of  hair,  curls  in  front,  and  rimply  decorated  with  flowers.  Robo 
of  muslin,  with  Grecian  waist,  half  high  and  pointed.  Thn 
sleeves  very  short,  with  two  shoulder-cufls,  trimmed  with  points 
ed  lace.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep,  single,  embroidered 
flounce,  edged  with  pointed  lace.  The  flounce  is,  also,  snr^ 
mounted  with  embroidery,  and  the  shoulder-culEi  are  embroi- 
dered to  correspond.    Little  or  no  jewelry. 

^econd/gwcw— Hair  as  in  first  figure.  Robe  of  India  muslin, 
embroidered  in  gold.  The  waist  is  fitted  to  the  figure,  with 
frills  of  the  same  material  with  the  robe,  running  up  over  the 
shoulders.  A  deep  flounce  of  same,  trimmed  with  pointed  lace. 
Evening  dresses  are  also  made  of  pou  de  »oU  or  Organdy  silk, 
but  mudin  will  be  the  most  decidedly  fashionable. 

Prowunude  drta** — Hat  of  dark  grey  pou  de  foie  or  Ofgmmdff 
with  round  and  very  open  brim }  trimmed  with  roses  or  pink 
flowers  next  the  fttce ;  the  crown  trimmed  with  the  same  mate- 
rial with  the  hat,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Robe  of  silk  of  quiet 
ground,  with  a  dark  stripe,  or  bright  PteMi— which  last  will  be 
very  foahionable — ^with  deep  flounce  on  the  same.  Waist  cut 
in  the  heart  style,  fitted  close.  Shawl  to  correspond  with  the 
hat,  lined  with  rose  gro9  d*  Noplf^  and  trimmed  with  either 
black  or  white  lace.  Plain  cashmere  shawls,  embroidered  in 
colortf  will  also  be  much  in  vogue. 
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NEW-YORK,    OCTOBER,    1839 


EVELINE    BERENGER 

u  T^oa  when  ye  raiMd,  'mid  Mp  aad  mg e. 
The  banner  of  your  rightAil  liege 

At  your  ihe'Captain's  call. 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind, 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind, 

liiat  Buuuied  her  castle  wall** 


Thx. plate  which  adoras  our  mafBztne  the  present 

mth,  is  an  tllustiadon  of  a  scene  in  Scott's  tale  of  *'  The 

trothed."     The  chief  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  a 

tie  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  to  which  the  author  has 

sn  the  name  oi  the  '*  Garde  Doloureuse,'*  and  iu 

-inal  is  supposed,  by  antiquaries,  to  be  the  castle  of 

n,  in  ^iropshire.     But  few  vestiges  <^  its  former 

J^deur  remain  to  teach  the  observer,  that  it  was  once 

^rtress  of  great  power,  from  which  its  brave  and 

i*  Norman  founder  and  occupant,  Fits  Allan,  engaged 

ire  and  bloody  warfare  with  the  hardy  Welshmen 

^|dwelt  near  to  the  mai'ches.     At  times  the  Liord 

^bcrs  rushed  from  tlieir  impregnable  fortress  into 

djoining  territories  (^  the  Welsh  princes,  called  the 

46  I«and,  pursuing  a  system  of  rapine,  pluiMler  and 

■  ^udon.    It  is  at  the  time  of  these  terrible  afiirays, 

icott  has  chosen  the  poiiod  of  his  tale. 

'  "  Garde  Doloureuse,"  was  lield,  in  the  tale,  by 

>iid  Berenger,  a  grey-haired  and  valiant  warrior, 

.nged  to  join  in  deadly  combat  with  Gwenwyn,  a 

taring  Welsh  prince,  of  scarce  inferior  valor,  and 

>rtal  foe.    At  length  the  wished-for  opportunity 

d.     Gwenwyn  besieged,  with  a  mighty  host,  the 

able  castle,  and  Raymond  sallied  forth  to  meet 

th  his  men-at-arms.     When,  by  exalted  prowess, 

approached  so  near  to  the  Welshman,  that  they 

^  sentences  of  deiiance,  a  treacherous  enemy 

•neath  his  mailed  charger,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 

Falling^,  he  threw  down  his  noble  rider,  whose 

being  jarred  from  his  head,  a  mortal  blow  was 

Gwenwyn,  as  he  rose. 

le  Berenger  bravely  bore  herself  after  her  father's 
lough  he  was  dear  to  her  as  her  Ufe,  and  sup- 
s  place,  in  a  degree,  she  inspired  the  hearts  of 
ison  by  the  unshrinking  courage  of  her  own. 
I  the  battlements  where  they  were  posted,  and 
them  by  her  words ;  and  not  until  the  Welsh- 
driven  back,  did  she  think  to  resign  herself  to 
here,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  when  the 
.  sentinel,  and  the  castle  confessor,  overcome  with 
iness,  had  sunk  to  sleep,  she  walked  on  the  plat- 
jrm  with  her  attendant.  Rose.     The  filial  fortitude  that 
had  nerved  her  to  restrain  her  tears,  lest  the  infection  of 
her  sorrow  should  abate  the  courage  of  her  followers,  in 
the  arduous  struggle  in  which  victory  seemed,  to  her,  to 
be  only  a  jost  ofiering  to  the  goiy  manes  of  her  slain 
panot,  was  no  longer  necessary,  now  that  vicunry  had 
been  secured.    In  the  language  of  the  tale— 
VOL.  XI — 31 


"  The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought 
to  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present  grief,  and  keener  fore- 
bodings of  future  hoTTorB,  than  had  reigned  there  during 
the  bustle,  blood  and  confusion  of  the  preceding  day. 
She  rose  up-— she  sat  down— she  moved  to  and  fro  on 
the  platfonn— she  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  to  a  single 
spot,  as  if  she  were  trying,  by  varie^  of  posture,  to  divert 
her  internal  sense  of  finr  and  sorrow.  At  length,  look- 
ing at  Father  Aldrovand  and  the  Fleming,  as  they  slept 
soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlement,  she  could  no 
longer  forbear  breaking  silence :  "  Men  are  happy,"  she 
said;  "their  anxious  thoughts  are  either  diverted  by 
toilsome  exertion,  or  drowned  in  the  insensibility  which 
follows  it.  They  may  encounter  wounds  or  death ;  but  it 
is  we  who  feel  in  the  spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the 
body  knows,  and  in  the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill,  and 
fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  Hving  death,  more  cruel  than 
that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 


tt 


'  Do  not  bo  downcast,  noble  lady,'  said  Rose, '  be 
rather  the  heroine  you  were  but  yesterday.' 

"  *  Alas,  Rose,'  answered  her  mistress, '  you  have  a 
father  to  fight  and  watch  for  you ;  mine,  my  kind,  noble, 
and  honored  parent,  Hes  dead  on  yonder  field,  and  all 
which  remains  for  me  is,  to  act  as  may  best  become  his 
memory.' 

**  So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sank  down  on  the  banquette 
which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet  of 
the  platform,  and  muimuring  to  herself,  *  He  is  gone  for 
ever !'  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief.  One 
hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon  which  she  held, 
and  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to  press  her  forehead; 
while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs 
seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Rose  almost  feared  her  heart 
was  bursting.  Aflection  and  sympathy  dictated  the 
kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition  pennitted. 
Without  attempting  to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its 
full  current,  she  gently  sat  down  beside  the  mourner,  and 
possessing  herself  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk  motionless 
by  her  side,  she  alternately  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  her 
bosom,  and  her  brow— -now  covered  it  with  kisses,  now 
bedewed  it  with  tears,  awaiting  a  more  composed 
moment  to  offer  her  httle  stock  of  consolation  in  such 
deep  silence  ^and  stillness,  that,  as  the  pale  light  fell 
upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed  rather  to 
show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of  some  eminent 
sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still  wept,  and  whose 
hearts  still  throbbed.  The  glimmering  oonlet  of  the 
Fleming,  and  tho  dark  garmenu  of  Father  Aldrovand,  aa 
they  lay  prostrated  on  the  stone^teps,  might  represent 
the  bodies  of  those  for  whom  the  principal  figures  were 
mourning." 
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Oriifinal. 
VICISSITUDES. 

BT  IMMA  C.  XMB17RT. 


**  Thit  life  ii  all  chequered  with  pleenirei  and  woes, 

Thatchaae  one  another  like  wave*  of  the  deep- 
Each  billow,  as  briir^itly  or  darkly  it  llowa, 
Reflecting  our  eyea  m  they  sparkle  or  weep.** — ^m ookb. 


During  my  residence  in 


■>,  a  few  years  since,  I 


had  frequent  occasion  to  cross  the  river  which  sepaiaten 
it  from  New  York,  and  I  seldom  entered  the  cabin  of  one 
of  the  little  steamboats,  without  finding  some  subjecu  for 
speculation  among  the  passengers.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  whom  I  ofVen  met 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Her  dress,  which 
generally  attracts  a  lady's  notice  first,  was  slightly  outr^ 
in  its  character ;  she  looked  as  if  she  might  be  an  English' 
woman,  and  yet,  the  shade  of  difference  between  her 
costume  and  that  of  others,  vras  so  sli^t,  as  to  be  undo- 
finable,  though  quite  perceptible.  But  my  eyes  did  not 
linger  long  on  her  dress,  when  it  had  once  iaUen  on  her 
exquisite  (ace.  It  was  not  the  beau^  of  which  painters 
and  poets  dream,  but  a  living  and  brei^hing  loveliness 
such  as  seldom  greets  the  sight  in  this  dreary  world. 
Apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  her  figure  was 
small  and  symmetrical,  her  complexion  of  the  purest 
white,  her  cheek  colored  with  the  most  delicate  rose-tint, 
her  mouth  exquisitely  chiselled,  and  her  eyes  of  the 
deepest  blue.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time,  her  dark  hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  broad, 
white  forehead,  falling  on  her  cheeks  in  long  ringlets, 
and  her  small  hat  formed,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of  this 
sweet  picture.  She  was  always  alone,  and  appeared  to 
be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  people  among  whom  she 
Bved,  for  she  never  exchanged  the  slightest  salutation 
with  any  one.  My  curiosity  became  so  much  excited, 
that  I  found  myself  noticing  eveiy  trifling  peculiarity  in 
her  appearance  and  manners.  I  soon  found  that  she 
was  by  no  means  the  child  of  wealth,  for  her  dress,  though 
always  neat,  was  evidently  indebted  to  her  own  hand  for 
its  attempt  at  fashion.  Her  dresses  were  not  made  by  a 
modUte,  nor  were  her  bonnets  imported  from  Paris. 
Her  capes  and  handkerchiefs  lacked  that  sitperabundance 
of  French  embroidery  and  Mechlin  lace,  which  ladies  then 
affected,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
initiated,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  had 
more  taste  than  fashion,  more  beauty  than  fortune,  and 
more  intellect  than  either.  I  would  have  given  any  thing 
to  discover  who  she  could  be.  It  was  most  tantalizing 
to  my  curiosity,  to  see  her  so  oflen  take  a  seat  beside 
me,  and  sit  in  perfect  silence,  with  her  quiet,  sweet  face, 
unHghtened  by  a  smile  of  recognition. 

One  morning  I  observed  that  she  carried  with  her  a 
■mall,  fiided-looking  port-folio.  This  was  a  new  subject 
of  specnlaUon.  What  did  that  port-folio  enclose  T — ^not 
music,  for  it  was  too  small— perhaps  prints— ^perhaps 
drawings.  But  my  conjectures  afforded  no  insight  into 
the  truth,  and  I  was  forced  to  see  her  turn  one  way, 
while  I  proceeded  another,  without  learning  what  her 
port-folio  had  to  do  with  her  history.  From  this  time, 
I  never  met  her  without  it,  and  one  cold  morning  in  | 


December,  my  curiosity  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
gratified.  She  was  wrapt  in  a  large  shawl,  and  as  she 
was  stepping  out  of  the  cabin  door,  her  foot  struck  the 
sill,  while,  in  striving  to  regain  her  balance,  she  dropped 
her  port-folio.  It  had  been  imperfectly  closed,  and  fell 
open  on  the  floor.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  saw  it 
contained  paintings  in  waterKrolors,  of  firuit,  flowen,  and 
smaU  landscapes.  She  thanked  me  with  a  quiet  smile 
as  I  replaced  the  pictures  and  handed  her  the  book,  and 
we  again  parted.  From  that  time  I  saw  her  no  more  in 
the  steamboat. 

I  had  long  ceased  to  meet  with  her,  and — but  that  her 
surpassing  beauty  had  formed  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
iu  the  chambers  of  my  imagery,  should,  probably,  have 
forgotten  her.  One  day,  as  I  was  entering  StewartS,  a 
lady  glided  out  of  the  door,  and  stepped  into  a  splendid 
carriage,  while  a  clerk  handed  iu  a  small  parrel,  which, 
from  the  extreme  politeness  of  his  parting  bow,  I  took 
to  be  of  considerable  value.  A  rich  velvet  cloak  concealed 
the  lady's  figure,  and  a  blond  veil  shaded  her  face,  but 
the  transient  glimpse  which  I  obtained,  convinced  me 
that  I  had  seen  her  before.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  waa 
visiting  a  collection  of  paintings,  and,  seated  before  a 
remarkably  fine  Magdalen,  I  scarcely  noticed  that  some 
person  had  taken  a  sent  beside  me.  At  length  I  turned, 
and  saw  again  the  purple  velvet  cloak  and  veil,  but  the 
face  was  no  longer  concealed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I 
beheld  the  lady  of  the  port-folio.  There  was  no  mista- 
king that  countenance,  but  when  I  remembered  the  little 
straw  bonnet  and  coane  shawl,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
I  beheld  the  same  individual.  There  was  a  half  smile 
on  her  beautiful  lips  as  she  caught  ray  eye ;  she  probably 
guessed  my  thoughts,  and  turned  toward  me,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  speak,  but  my  companions  coming  up,  she 
rose  and  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  room.  While 
I  was  still  thinking  of  her,  my  husband  approached,  and 
introduced  to  me  his  old  friend,  Charles  Willeston,  of 
whom  I  had  ofVen  heard  him  speak  as  a  college  fnend. 
They  had  not  met  in  several  years,  and  had  entirely  loat 
sight  of  each  other,  when  they  thus  accidentally  met  in 
the  picture-gallery.  After  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
Mr.  Willeston  said,  ''  You  do  not  know  that  I  have  been 
as  lucky  as  yourself,  and  among  my  other  successes, 
have  obtained  a  wife ;  perhaps  Mrs.  — ^—  will  allow 
me  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Willeston."  So 
saying,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  immediately  returned 
with  the  lady  of  the  port-foUo.  I  was  so  much  surprised 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  I  received  her.  My  first  teel- 
ing  was  pleasure,  my  second,  a  strong  impulse  of  curi- 
osity. After  a  very  agreeable  conversation,  we  parted 
with  an  undentanding  that  I  should  call  upon  Mn. 
Willeston  the  following  day.  My  visit  was  the  beginning 
of  an  intimacy  which  still  exists,  though  an  ocean  rolls 
between  us.  I  found  her  a  light-hearted,  joyous,  contentF 
ed  creature,  and  learned  from  her  own  lips,  the  history 
which  had  so  long  bafBed  my  conjectures. 

'*  My  mother,"  said  she,  "  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  ,  and  the  only  one  of  a  large  femily 

who  remained  unmarried  at  the  death  of  her  fether.  My 
grandfather,  who  had  taken  a  second  wife  quite  late  in 
life,  left  his  daughter  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
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ber  step-mother,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  which 
she  inherited  in  right  of  her  mother.  The  widow  was 
a  woman  of  harsh  and  ambitious  temper,  who  sought  to 
extend  her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  the  Dean's 
daughter,  so  as  to  command  success  for  her  only  son. 
My  mother,  who  possessed  a  gentle  and  quiet  temper, 
together  with  good  talents  and  extreme  personal  beauty, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  into  her  ambitious 
schemes.  The  dissimilarity  of  their  views  constantly 
gave  rise  to  unpleasant  scenes,  until,  at  length,  as  a 
punishment,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  monotony  of  her 
new  home  would  give  her  a  new  zest  for  the  gay  world, 
my  mother  was  sent  to  spend  the  summer  with  an  old 
aunt,  who  resided  in  a  remote  village  in  the  west  of 
England.  To  my  mother,  the  transition  fix>m  the  gaie- 
ties of  London  life  to  the  quiet  of  a  country  village,  was, 
indeed,  delightful.  Wearied  with  a  perpetual  round  of 
dissipation,  disgusted  with  the  frivolous  pleasures  of 
fashionable  life,  she  had  never  been  so  happy  since  she 
left  the  nursery  and  school*room,  as  she  was  when  occu- 
pying one  corner  of  the  little  parlor  in  the  old  parsonage 
of  Harrfield.  Her  aunt,  an  old-fashioned  body,  who 
read  her  Bible,  darned  stockings,  and  made  carpet-work, 
interfered  but  little  in  her  pursuits ;  and  her  uncle,  an 
old-world  clergyman,  who  divided  his  time  between 
sermon-writing  and  backgammon,  troubled  himself  still 
less  about  her.  Her  uncle's  libraiy  afforded  many 
resources  to  a  mind  as  contemplative  as  hern,  and  her 
skill  in  drawing  enabled  her  to  occupy  many  hours  in 
sketching  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  little  village. 
Perhaps  the  visiu  of  the  young  curate  had  some  effect 
in  making  her  contented  with  her  seclusion,  for  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  summons  to  return  to  the  gay  world,  was 
a  most  unwelcome  one.  She,  however,  obeyed  it,  and 
found  her  home  rendered  more  uncomfortable  than  ever, 
by  a  project  which  her  step-mother  now  entertained,  of 
marrying  her  to  a  rich  and  gouty  old  lord.  A  series  of 
persecutions  followed  her  refusal  to  aid  in  this  scheme, 
and  she  was  finally  sent  back  to  Harrfield,  where  she  no 
longer  hesitated  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 
The  poor  curate,  who  had  long  loved  her  in  secret,  was 
soon  her  accepted  lover,  and  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
outlawry  from  her  family  and  friends,  they  were  married. 
**  Tomlly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  because  she 
had  never  known  its  want;  unused  to  any  kind  of  house- 
hold occupations,  my  mother  was  little  suited  to  the 
humble  life  she  bad  chosen.  But,  with  a  willing  heart 
and  great  energy  of  character,  she  set  herself  to  the  task 
she  had  undertaken,  and  though  several  years  elapsed 
before  she  had  fully  learned  her  duties,  and  though  her 
health  was  broken  down  in  the  painful  study,  she  perse- 
vered, nobly,  to  the  end,  and  my  father  never  had  cause 
to  repent  his  imprudent  marriage.  Her  family,  exaspe- 
rated at  what  they  deemed  a  low  connexion,  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  her ;  they  paid  over  to  her  her 
mother's  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then  cast 
her  off  for  ever. 

"  During  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  she  was  too 
happy  to  think  of  the  future.  Her  uncle's  house  was  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  eviU  of  poverty,  and  notwith- 
standing her  husband's  paltry  stipend  of  forty  pounds  a 


year,  she  felt  no  anxiety  about  pecuniary  matters.  But 
the  death  of  her  uncle  soon  deprived  her  of  her  chief 
reliance.  The  living  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  new 
incumbent  had  his  own  friends  to  serve,  a  new  curate 
wa3  appointed,  and  my  father  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  penniless.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
I  was  bom.  I  have  heard  my  mother  narrate  the  stoiy 
of  their  sufferings  at  that  time,  and  the  recital  almost 
broke  my  heart.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  situation  of 
two  persons,  brought  up  amid  the  refinements  of  taste  and 
luxury,  with  talents  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
feelings  rendered  doubly  sensitive  by  habitual  indulgence, 
now  reduced  to  absolute  want-destitute  of  the  means 
to  procure  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  of  their  misery;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  my  father  was  compelled  to  labor  with  his  hands  in 
the  meanest  of  all  occupations,  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  his  perishing  wife  and  child. 

"  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  however,  they  were 
most  unexpectedly  relieved.  An  eccentric  relative  who 
had  quarrelled  with  all  his  immediate  connexions,  diedf 
leaving  a  small  but  independent  fortune  to  my  father, 
whom  he  bad  not  seen  since  he  was  a  boy.  Of  course  a 
new  mode  of  life  was  immediately  adopted.  My  parents^ 
who  never  could  learn  the  value  of  money,  soon  establish- 
ed themselves  in  a  handsome  house,  richly  furnished,  and 
filled  with  obsequious  servants.  Their  equipage  and 
plate  were  unexceptionable— their  dinners  exquisite—' 
their  balls  splendid,  and  they  consequently  soon  found 
themselves  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  summer  friends. 
This  kind  of  life  suited  both  my  father  and  mother. 
Both  were  naturally  indolent  and  luxurious  in  their 
habits,  and  the  contrast  between  past  privation  and 
present  abundance,  seemed  to  add  new  sest  to  their 
enjoyment.  I  was  so  young  at  the  time  of  this  change, 
that  I  retained  no  recollection  of  our  poverty,  and  my 
Life  now  seemed  to  pass  like  a  fairy  tale.  Every  thing 
that  affection  could  suggest,  or  wealth  procure,  ministered 
to  my  gratification.  An  education  befitting  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  bestowed  on  me.  Teachers* and 
governesses  were  multiplied  to  aid  me  in  my  progress, 
for  my  parents  had  resolved  that  I  should  outshine  all  the 
loftier  scions  of  the  old  family  stock.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  me  from  being  utterly  spoiled,  was  the  influ- 
ence of  my  old  nurse.  She  was  a  shrewd  and  kind- 
hearted  Scotchwoman,  who  had  been  my  earliest  at* 
tendant.  She  had  learned  enough  of  our  early  circum- 
stances, to  be  aware  of  the  total  change  in  our  present 
prospects,  and  she  was  too  sensible,  not  to  fear  the  future 
results  of  my  parenu*  headlong  career.  I  possessed, 
naturally,  a  most  cheerful,  happy  temper,  and  this  she 
endeavored  to  strengthen  by  her  judicious  management, 
so  as  to  fit  me  for  any  station  I  might  hereafler  be  called 
to  fill.  I  am  indebted  to  nature  for  that  happy  mental 
vision  which  enables  me  always  to  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life,  but  I  think  I  owe  to  her  the  strength  of  mind 
which  supported  me  in  the  midst  of  adversity  and  disap- 
pointment. 

**  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year  without  ever  having 
known  a  sorrow.  My  debiit  in  the  world  of  fashion  was 
characterized  by  the  most  complete  success;  a  crowd  of 
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admirers  soon  surrounded  me,  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
intoxicated  with  adulation,  when  I  happily  met  with 
your  husband's  friend,  Charles  Willeston.  He,  at  first, 
attracted  my  attention,  simply  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can, but  there  was  a  frankness  of  manner— a  dignity  of 
character,  and  a  strength  of  principle  in  all  he  said  and 
did,  which  quickly  rivetted  my  regard.  He  possess^  a 
large  estate  in  Virginia,  and  without  instituting  any 
inquiry  as  to  my  prospects,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  and 
was  accepted.  The  time  of  our  marriage  was  fixed,  the 
bridesmaids  selected,  the  preparations  all  in  progress, 
when  suddenly  '  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream.'  Willeston  had  inherited  his  estate  from  an  old 
uncle,  whose  only  son  had  left  home  many  years  before, 
and  never  been  heard  of  afterwards.  The  father  vainly 
endeavored  to  recover  some  tidings  of  the  fugitive,  but 
even  to  the  laet,  he  retained  a  hope  of  his  return,  and 
when  making  his  will,  bequeathed  his  property  to  his 
nephew,  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  son  if  ever  he  should 
be  found.  This  seemed  so  improbable  a  thing,  that 
Willeston  regarded  the  property  as  his  own,  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  bright  anticipations,  he  received  news  that 
the  rightful  claimant  had  returned.  He  was  obliged, 
immediately,  to  leave  England,  and  hasten  home  to  inves- 
tigate the  afiiur.  He  found  it  to  be  too  true.  The  prodi- 
gal son,  broken  down  in  health,  and  crushed  in  spirit, 
had  wandered  home.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
early  vices,  all  now  seemed  merged  in  the  absorbing  one 
of  avarice.  Willeston  unhesitatingly  transferred  the 
estate  to  his  cousin,  who  was  mean  enough  to  demand 
the  accounts  of  the  income  which  had  been  consumed 
■ince  his  father's  death.  He  was  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  and  Willeston  wrote  to  me,  stating  his  poverty, 
—his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession 
for  a  subsistence,  and  relinquishing  his  claim  upon  my 
hand.  The  tone  of  his  letter  convinced  me  that,  in 
giving  me  back  the  faith  I  had  pledged,  he  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  happiness  to  his  sense  of  duty,  and  I 
resolved,  under  all  circumstances,  to  consider  myself  still 
plignted  to  him.  This  I  wrote  to  him,  and  assured  him  that 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  claim  my  hand,  it  should  be  his. 
"  My  father  was  unwilling  that  I  should  do  this,  and 
strenuously  urged  upon  my  acceptance  the  proposals  of 
another  suitor.  I  heard  him  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, but  I  did  not  then  know  all  his  motives.  There  had 
been  some  strange  troubles  between  my  father  and  mother, 
which  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  share,  and  it  was  not 
until  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house,  that  I  learned 
my  father  was  a  bankrupt.  All  our  splendor  vanished 
in  an  instant  My  fiither  fled  to  America  to  avoid  an 
arrest,  and  with  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  our 
Jewels,  my  mother  and  myself  were,  soon  after,  enabled  to 
Join  him.  When  we  arrived  in  tliis  country,  I  learned  that 
Willeston  was  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  I  wrote  to  him  of  our  misfortunes,  reitera- 
ted my  promise  to  him,  and  besought  him  not  to  attempt 
to  rejoin  us  till  he  could  do  so  without  detriment  to 
himself. 

"My  father  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  in  a 
•chool,  and  I  sought  to  establish  myself  as  governess  in 
a  private  family.     I  could  tell  you  some  droll  stories  of 


my  life  as  a  governess.  My  youthful  appearance  was  a 
very  great  disadvantage  to  me,  for  few  persons  were 
willing  to  entrust  their  daughters  to  such  a  mere  girl  as 
I  then  seemed.  However,  I  lived  several  years  in  that 
capacity,  in  various  families.  One  house  I  left,  because 
I  would  not  consent  to  wash  and  dress  the  litde  children, 
and  sleep  with  the  chambermaid;  another,  because  the 
lady*s  brother  became  too  fond  of  sharing  his  nieces* 
studies  in  the  school-room ;  another,  because  it  was 
matter  of  grave  offence,  that  I  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  family.  Oh,  if  ever  I  write  a  book,  it  shall  be  the 
Adventures  of  a  Governess." 

I  took  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  merry  laugh 
which  interrupted  my  new  friend's  tale,  to  ask  her  whether 
she  never  gave  way  to  depression  and  low  spirits,  when 
compelled  to  encounter  such  degradation  and  absurdity. 

"Never,  never,"  was  her  reply.  " Le  hon  temps 
viendra^  was  still  my  motto.  Hope  has  always  been 
my  attendant  spirit,  and  she  did  not  desert  me  even  at 
that  moment.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  season  when  my 
heart  almost  broke  under  the  accumulation  of  sorrow, 
and  that  was,  when  I  looked  upon  the  death-bed  of  my 
father.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  and 
we  were  left  alone  in  a  strange  land.  To  crown  our 
misfortunes,  my  mother  was  taken  down  with  a  rheuma- 
tic fever,  and  I  was  obliged  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
preserve  her  from  the  horrors  of  want.  For  change  of 
air,  I  procured  apartments  in  the  village  of  — — ,  and 
there  we  resided  when  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  you  on 
board  of  the  steamboat.  My  mother  was  then  able  to 
sit  up,  but  she  continued  a  helpless  cripple,  and  my  time 
was  divided  between  tiie  care  of  her,  and  the  labor  which 
was  required  to  keep  us  from  8tar\'ing.  By  my  skill  in 
drawing,  I  was  enabled  to  provide  my  mother  with  every 
comfort ;  it  is  true,  my  works  were  not  of  a  very  high 
order— fire-screens,  card-racks,  and  such  nicknacks,  were 
all  I  was  expected  to  adorn,  but  they  sold  well,  and  that 
was  all  I  then  sought. 

"  Now  came  another  change,  and  I  hope  the  last.  Just 
when  my  health  began  to  fail  from  constant  exertion,  I 
was  rescued  from  all  further  care,  by  the  return  of  my 
lover.  His  cousin  had  sunk  under  the  effects  of  early 
excesses,  and  Willeston  was  now  heir  at  law  to  his 
princely  fortune.  On  my  twenty-fourth  birth-day  we 
were  married.  My  infancy  was  wrapped  in  the  garments 
of  poverty,  my  childhood  decked  with  the  rich  gauds  of 
wealth,  my  youth  folded  in  the  coarse  garb  of  humble 
industry,  and  my  womanhood  again  displays  the  costly 
trappings  of  Bfi[luence.  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  was 
before,  but  my  contentment  has  never  failed  mo.  I  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  simple  meal  in  a  poor  cottage,  and 
can  say  no  more  than  that  when  I  sit  down  to  the  richest 
viands  in  my  own  bright  home.  I  love  my  husband  most 
devotedly,  and  do  most  heartily  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  his  present  station,  but  should  another  revolu- 
tion of  fortune's  wheel  place  us  again  on  the  humble  level 
of  poverty,  I  think  I  should  still  find  courage  to  endure, 
and  contentment  to  meet  our  lot." 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  light-hearted  friend,  and  as  I 
listened,  I  felt  that  the  wise  man  was  right  when  he  said, 
"  A  merry  heart  doeUi  good  like  a  medicine.' 


»f 
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Orif  ioal. 
IS'T    MY    NEPHEW,    OR    NOTt» 

BT  RINRT  F.  HARRINGTON. 
CHAPTER  III. 

Thxre  was  an  unusual  commotion  among  the  servants 
at  Gordon  Hall,  before  Sir  Richard  and  my  lady  were 
stirring,  on  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  scenes  already 
related.  There  were  whisperings  and  groupings  and  hurry- 
ings  among  them.  At  the  regular  hour— «ight  o'clock— 
for  Sir  Richard  was  of  clock-work  exactitude  in  his  move- 
ments— Mr.  Timothy,  the  valet  de  ehambre — a  snub- 
nosed  old  fellow,  as  ancient  as  the  baronet  himself — 
knocked  at  his  dressing-room  door,  and  was  admitted  as 
usual,  and  he  wore  so  meaning  and  peculiar  a  grin  upon 
his  lunarian  countenance,  and  diversified  his  ordinarily 
precise  movements  with  so  many  ramifications,  that  Sir 
Richard  exclaimed  in  nervous  astonishment— 

**  You  old  fool,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

Mr.  Timothy's  grin  became  more  engrossing  upon  his 
visage,  as  though  he  admitted  the  impeachment  that  he 
was  not,  in  all  things,  the  Timothy  of  every  day,  and 
approaching  his  master,  he  said,  in  a  gleeful  undertone — 

**  He's  come,  sir!" 

There  needed  no  name— for  the  arrival  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  been  the  one  and  only  theme  of  thought  and 
conversation,  for  a  month,  in  both  parior  and  kitchen. 
Sir  Richard  sprang  back — he  was  a  hale  old  fellow — and 
without  a  word,  applied  himself  with  tremendous  energy 
and  haste,  to  the  arraying  of  his  person— interfering  with 
Mr.  Timothy's  customary  duties,  and  bestowinfr  upon 
that  functionary  sundry  fierce  anathemas — for  Sir  Richard 
was  as  choleric  as  he  was  hale— «it  every  mismanage- 
ment, the  result  of  his  own  confusion.  Mr.  Timothy 
bore  all  with  admirable  stoicism,  having  philosophy 
enough  to  appreciate  and  make  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  his  news. 

"  He  arrived  about  midnight ;  and  wouldn't  let  you 
be  called  nor  'vised  <^  it,  on  no  'count;  and  that's  what 
I  call  bein'  a  very  thoughtful  young  gentleman." 

When  Mr.  Timothy's  efforts  were  no  longer  requisite, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  Sir  Richard,  remembering  that 
Lady  Gordon  might  feel  some  small  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  interesting  news,  entered  her  chamber  with  slight 
ceremony,  while  she  was  indulging  in  the  luxuriant  enjoy- 
ment of  a  last  nap,  and  ejaculated^ 

"  Come,  my  lady,  bustle !  bustle !  The  boy's  here— 
he  is,  by •" 

We  regret  to  record  that  Sir  Richard  ever  used  an 
oath— especially  in  the  preAencc  of  a  woman ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement, 
he  did  employ  a  bouncer,  now  and  then,  as  a  safety-valve. 
In  the  present  instance,  there  was  no  passion  in  his 
exclamation ;  it  was  uttered  in  a  slow,  emphatic,  impres- 
sive way— ^  much  as  to  say,  that  the  event,  whose 
announcement  it  was  coupled  with,  was  of  so  much 
importance,  that  its  occurrence  imperatively  demanded 
some  unusual  form  of  communication.     There  was,  too. 


Concluded  flrom  page  508. 


a  good  deal  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  Sir  Richard's 
bosom,  that  his  anxiety  was  over;  which  thus  found 
vent.  In  another's  mouth,  this  oath  would  have  framed 
itself  into  a  thanksgiving.  Let  this  apology  be  accepted, 
and  the  Baronet  forgiven. 

Nick  awoke  eariy  on  this  especial  morning,  and  find- 
ing himself  ensconced  in  rich  bed  furniture,  and  the 
occupant  of  a  splendidly-furnished  apartment,  he  was, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  bewilderment,  whether  he  had 
not  been  transported  from  this  mundane  sphere  to  some 
fairy  land.  His  mental  obfoscadon  was  created  bv  the 
effects  of  indulgence  on  the  night  preceding ;  for,  on  bis 
arrival  at  the  hall,  various  cold  viands  were  speedily  set 
before  him  at  his  request,  flanked  by  sundry  potative 
and  potent  fluids ;  to  which  he  had  done  somewhat  mon 
than  ample  justice.  This  dreamy,  half  asleep,  half 
awake  state  of  uncertainty,  soon  vanished,  however,  and 
he  arrived  at  the  very  just  conclusion  that  he  was  no 
other  than  Nick  Burkitt,  the  most  audacious  rascal  in 
the  universe,  as  his  situation  in  that  same  bed  and  bed- 
chamber sufficiently  certified.  As  this  flattering  truth 
stole  over  his  mind,  a  placid  smile  lighted  up  his  features, 
and  rising  upright,  he  paused  a  minute,  to  accustom  him- 
self to  a  perpendicular  position,  before  any  attempt  at 
locomotion ;  and  then,  throwing  off  the  clothes,  and  step- 
ping to  the  floor,  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  truly  aristo- 
cratic intensity.  Immediately,  the  heavy  footfalls  of  Mr. 
Jemmy  Mitchell  were  heard,  following  the  lighter  steps 
of  the  servant,  up  the  stairs,  and  that  dignitary  was 
ushered  in.  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell's  smile,  while  he  exe- 
cuted the  coffee-mill  gesture,  with  his  thumb  against  his 
nose,  was  assurance  that  all  was  right. 

"  It's  a  jolly  rum  go,  an'  no  mistake.  Such  wittles 
and  real  Lun'un  porter  as  is  got  'ere,  is  vorth  a  scraggin' 
to  get  at.  If  ve  is  grabbed  afore  ve  fixes  this  'ere,  ve'll 
die  in  clover,  any  'ow.  My  eyes,  vot  a  nice  vay  they  'as 
o'  doin'  thin's !" 

Mr.  Mitchell  accompanied  this  speech,  so  very  gentle 
for  him,  with  an  up  and  down  motion  of  his  flat  hand  on 
the  recipient  of  all  cheer,  good  and  bad,  which  gesture 
is  universally  recognised  to  be  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  good  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  fact.  Jemmy 
had  an  unconscionable  habit  of  never  being  satisfied. 
Could  he  have  had  the  full  control  of  himself,  he  would 
have  reversed  the  customary  appropriation  of  time,  in 
regard  to  meals,  and  their  intervals,  and  made  the  inter- 
vals, meals,  and  the  meals,  pauses.  Not  being,  by  any 
means,  bashful,  he  had  done  nothing  since  he  woke,  but 
eat  and  drink ;  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  servants. 

Nick  busied  himself,  for  a  time,  before  completing  his 
toilet,  in  rummaging  over  the  Lieutenant's  trunk  and 
examining  its  contents.  He  found,  very  opportunely,  a 
large  bundle  of  letters  which  the  Lieutenant  had  received 
from  England,  the  perusal  of  which,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  materially  enlarged  his  insight  into  family  secrets 
and  peculiarities,  and  enabled  him  to  act  his  part  to 
better  advantage.  He  finally  arrayed  himself  with  great 
care  in  the  Lieutenant's  garmeots,  not  excepting  a  full 
dress  uniform  coat,  which  the  trunk  contained.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  Lieutenant  would  have  worn  it  on 
his  ]ntroducti<m,  in  order  to  make  the  moat  favorable 
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impression  possible,  on  his  cousin,  at  their  first  interview, 
and  he  deemed  that  it  would  have  been  an  insult  in  him, 
as  that  officer*s  representative,  to  neglect  any  point  which 
he  would  have  prided  himself  upon.  As  it  was  Nick's 
first  admission  into  genteel  company,  he  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  what  manner  to  assume,  but,  finally,  all  was 
arranged,  and  he  descended  the  stairs  to  pass  the  Rubi- 
con. 

Sir  Richard  met  him  in  the  hall.  A  misgiving  blush 
almost  found  its  way  to  Nick's  cheek,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man squeezed  his  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  extended  to 
him  a  most  coixUal  reception. 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  d'ye !  In  King  George's  name, 
why  didn't  you  let  me  know  of  your  arrival  the  instant  it 
took  place?  I'd  have  raised  the  bouse  to  give  you  a 
welcome.  But  come  in-^come  in !  Lady  Gordon,  our 
long-expected,  and  yeiy  dear  nephew.  Nephew,  Lady 
Gordon." 

Lady  Gordon  was  a  sel^omplacent,  vain  old  lady,  of 
a  dark  complexion.  She  rose  when  Nick  approached 
her,  and  he,  fearful  of  doing  too  little,  came  very'  near 
executing  too  much ;  for  he  thrust  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  and  pi!^)ceeded  to  tender  a  kiss  upon  her  venerable 
Ups.  She  turned  her  cheek,  and  received  it  there; 
smiling  graciously.  So  far,  so  good ;  Nick's  ardor  grati- 
fied the  dame,  and  a  staunch  friend  was  summarily  won. 

Nick  was  soon  partially  at  his  ease.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  deliver  to  Sir  Richard  the  letters  with 
which  the  Lieutenant  had  very  unintentionally  accommo- 
dated him,  and  thus  obtained  a  few  moments  grace,  and 
opportunity  to  tak«  an  observation  of  his  latitude  and 
longitude,  while  the  Baronet  was  perusing,  with  specta- 
cles on  nose,  those  to  his  ovm  address.  His  worst 
apprehension  was,  that  his  friends,  at  the  inn,  might  be 
$o  impolite  as  to  call  upon  bira  at  the  hall,  before  he  had 
so  fully  ingratiated  himself  into  the  &vor  of  the  ruling 
powers,  as  to  render  an  enclaircis$ement  difficult,  until 
his  ends  had  been  consummated ;  and  for  this  reason, 
every  opening  of  the  doors  caused  an  involuntary  twist  of 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

**  Tou  left  Calcutta,  Charles,  as  we  learned  by  your 
last  letter  you  were  to  do,  on  the — the — " 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I — I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  there 
expressed,  and  sailed  precisely  at  that  time.  I  was  too 
anxious  to  reach  England  in  season  for  the  great  event, 
to  delay.  Yes-— yes — I  left  at  that  time  precisely,  my 
lady — a — my  dear  aunt." 


it 


You  came  in  tbe-*am  I  growing  so  old  that  my 
memory  begins  to  fail  ? — in  the— the — " 

"  Beautiful  ship !  Very  fiut  sailer  I  Obliging  Captain, 
and  very  diligent  crew.  Delightful  passage  in  every 
respect!" 

"  Where  were  you  last  stationed,  before  you  obtained 
your  furlough,  Charles  7     We  never  heard." 

**  It's  very  straogch-^ever  heard  ?  Didn't  you  receive, 
my  dear  aunt,  a  letter  I  addressed  to  you,  from  that 
rery  station?" 

**  Bless  you,  Charles,  did  yon  write  to  mef  It  never 
reached  me !    What  a  pity !     What  a  loss !" 

"  Very  sad  thing.    I  was  very  particular  in  my  descrip- 


tions of  every  thing  curious  and  beautiful,  because  I  knew 
you  possessed  a  remarkable  taste." 

"  Thank  you,  Charles.  I  believe  I  do  possess  some 
discrimination.  But  what  station  was  itT  I  will  get 
that  letter  if  I  can,  and  by  knowing  where  it  was  sent 
from,  it  will  assist  in  the  inquiries  I  will  have  your  uncle 
make." 

Thus  propounding  her  question  the  second  time,  Lady 
Gordon  looked  Nick  directly  in  the  face,  and  awaited  his 
reply.  Nick  knew  far  less  of  the  British  Indies  than  of 
Botany  Bay,  although  the  latter  is  farthest  fhim  England, 
for  he  had  particular  friends  residing  there,  and,  for  some 
time,  had  not  boen  settled  in  his  mind,  whether  he  should 
not  visit  that  ftir-off  region  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
government ;  which  had  led  him  to  institute  some  few 
inquiries  about  it.  He  knew  no  more  of  naval  stations, 
than  that  certain  old  hulks  in  certain  ports,  were  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  such  gnests  of  the  government  as  were 
to  be  indulged  with  an  early  excursion  to  the  Botany 
Bay  before  mentioned.  On  a  sudden  his  features  became 
convulsed— Lady  Grordon  looking  at  him  all  the  while- 
big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  trptmulous 
motion,  he  drew  one  of  the  Lieutenant's  handkerchiefs 
from  the  Lieutenant's  coat,  and  commenced  applying  it 
with  hasty  jerks,  to  his  oi^ns  of  vision,  just  as  he  had 
seen  the  tragedy  heroes  do,  many  a  time,  in  his  favorite 
theatre,  the  Surrey.  At  length  he  ejaculated  in  a 
broken  voice^ 

"  Excuse— dear  aunt— sensibility— on  that  very  sta- 
tion— dear  friend — lost  for  ever — dreadful  suddenness— 
can't  bear  to  have  it  called  to  mind— if  please,  change 
subject— dear  aunt— foolish  fellow— betray  sudden  emo- 
tion!" Thereupon  he  started  up  and  walked  to  the 
vrindow,  by  which  he  served  two  purposes;  he  could 
see  down  the  avenue,  whether  either  of  the  individuals 
he  feared  was  approaching,  and  he  squinted  between  his 
fingers,  as  he  held  the  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  to  note 
what  effect  his  point  had  produced  on  Lady  Gordon. 
In  stage  parlance,  it  took  well.  That  prim  personage 
slowly  wiped  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  and  said  no  more 
in  an  audible  voice.  She  muttered  to  herself,  however, 
"  What  delicate  sensibility !     Amiable  young  man  !" 

Just  then  the  Baronet,  having  finished  his  letters, 
re-folded  them,  observing  with  a  satisfied  smile,  as  he 
took  off  his  6pectacli*s,  and  put  them  in  their  case— 

"Well,  your  father  dates  from  Singapore,  in  very 
excellent  spiriu.  The  dog!  he  seems  to  love  me  as 
heartily  as  ever." 

"Love  you,  uncle!"  exclaimed  Nick,  crossing  to  Sir 
Richard,  "  when  I  was  bidding  him  &rewell  at  that  very 
Singi^re,  almost  the  last  words  he  said,  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes,  were,  *  Charles,  say  to  your  uncle,  that  although 
the  sea  rolls  between  us,  I  shall  never  forget  him.  Dis- 
tance only  makes  him  more  dear,  and  not  a  day  passes 
but  I  recall  to  memory,  the  pleasant  hours  I  have  had 
with  him.  Tell  him  I  pray  God  to  bl^ss  him,  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  see  him  again !' " 

"  Did  he  say  all  that?  Zounds !  he  must  have  been 
drunk !  He  never  would  have  branched  off  so,  when  he 
was  sober.  No,  fact!  Ha !  ha !  he'd  'ave  said, '  Charles, 
tell  old  Dick,  your  uncle,  that  I'm  the  same  old  sixpence, 
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taking  it  rongh  and  tumble,  and  hope  he's  as  wide  awake 
aa  ever!'  He  was  certainly  drunk !  Does  he  often  get 
so,  Charles  f" 

Nick  had  hoped  to  make  a  second  good  point  here, 
but  had  failed;  however,  the  Baronet's  question  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  recover  himself.  He  planted  his 
foot  firmly,  thrust  one  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  flourishing  his  handkerchief  in  the  other,  looked  at 
the  Baronet  with  a  deep,  tragedy  expression,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

'He  is  my  father,  sir!" 

Well,  well,  forgive  me.  I'd  no  idea  of  hurting  your 
feelings.  Ah,  here  is  Caroline.  My  dear,  let  me  present 
you  to  your  Cousin  Charles ;  soon  to  be  very  near  to  us 
all." 

It  was  an  awful  moment  to  the  tender,  modest  girl — 
this  presentation  to  one,  heretofore  an  utter  stranger,  yet, 
within  three  days,  to  be  her  wedded  husband.  She  did  not 
lift  her  mild,  blue  eyes  from  tlie  floor,  until  her  father, 
taking  her  hand,  and  gently  leading  her  forward,  had 
placed  it  in  that  of  Nick ;  then,  lifting  her  glance  to  his 
&ce  for  an  instant  only— for  that  instant  was  sufficient  to 
peal  the  knell  of  hope  to  her  gentle  and  anxious  heart, 
the  transparent  pearl  of  hef  face  and  neck  became 
suddenly  suffused  with  tell>tale  crimson,  and  the  greet- 
ing she  whispered  with  trembling  lip,  was  wholly  inaudi- 
ble. The  Baronet  beckoned  to  Nick  to  conduct  her  to  a 
seat  at  the  breakfiut-table,  which  he  did  with  an  over- 
acted and  roughshod  gallantry,  which  would  have  elicited 
mirth  from  the  beholders,  had  their  eyes  been  open  to 
his  false  pretensions.  As  it  was,  those  of  the  Baronet 
and  my  lady  were  blinded  by  prepossession,  and  Caro- 
line's, by  despair. 

Breakfast  over,  which  period  arrived  without  Nick's 
having  very  seriously  committed  himself,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  retire,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  bis  chamber, 
before  meeting  the  Baronet  in  his  study  for  particular 
business,  which  the  latter  had  requested  him  to  do.  So 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  Caroline  rose,  and  would 
have  spoken ;  but  her  misery  betrayed  itself  in  choking 
gasps,  and  rushing  forward,  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees 
beftnre  her  mother,  and  burying  her  &ce  in  her  lap,  sobbed 
violently.  The  Baronet,  who  had  been  pacing  the  room, 
wfapped  in  his  thoughts,  turned  at  the  sound,  and  gazing 
on  his  kneeling  and  weeping  child,  exclaimed,  while  tears 
came  into  his  own  eyes— 

"  How's  this— how's  this,  Caroline  T  Is  he  hateful  to 
you,  my  daughter?  Ob,  my  God,  I  never  thought  of 
this!" 

"  No,  no,  deai^— dear  father.  It's  only  agitation — 
nothing  more,"  cried  Caroline,  rising,  and  turning  to  him, 
putring  her  arm  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  and  trying 
to  smile,  ''  don't  be  troubled  about  me.  It  will  all  be 
well!" 

"  It's  not  well— it  can't  be  well,  if  you  cannot  love 
him!  To  save  us  from  beggary,  must  I  sacrifice  my 
child  t" 

**  Nay,  dear  father,  I'm  sure  he's  good-looking,  and  I 
shall  love  him  vastly,  I  know.  Don't  think  so  much  of  a 
giiiish  outburst.    There,  there !" 

She  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  smiled ;  and  he,  little 


skilled  in  the  wortcings  of  woman's  heart,  believed  her, 
and  smiled  upon  her  m  return,  as  he  kissed  her  forehead. 
Then  the  filial,  self-devoted  girl,  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment, to  prevent  him  firom  witnessing  a  second  flow  of 
tell-tale  tears,  that  would  not  be  controlled. 

While  these  things  had  been  going  on  in  the  parlor, 
Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  had  been  playing  lion  at  breakfast, 
in  the  kitchen.  The  natural  inquiries  of  the  servants, 
were  of  the  curiosities  of  India,  whence  he  was  supposed 
to  have  recently  accompanied  his  master. 

"What  sort  o'  crathers  and  bastes  is  in  that  place, 
Misther  Mitchell?"  asked  Teddy,  the  Irish  hostler. 

''Weryhodd— weryhodd  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Mit- 
chell.    **  The  most  on  'em  'asn't  no  legs— ^" 

"  No  legs  ?"  cried  Betty,  the  cook,  "  how  do  they  go, 
then  ?" 

"  They  go  by  a  sort  o'  patent  rewolvin',  hintemal  hin- 
gine,  wot  rolls  'era  over  an*  over." 

"  Well,  what  else  ?"  asked  Susan,  Lady  Gordon's  own 
maid. 

"  There's  vim  'orrid  hanimal  as  is  big  as  an  'ousc." 

"  Oh,  dear !  Lud  a  mussy !"  exclaimed  the  women, 
lifting  up  their  knives  and  forks. 

*'  True  as  preachin','*  continued  Mr.  Mitchell.  '*  His 
mouth  is  as  vide  as  the  park  gate,  an'  he  svallers  down 
twenty-five  natyves  at  hevery  meal.  But  they  kills  'em 
sometimes." 

"  How  ?  how  7"  asked  the  whole  table. 

"  They  sleeps  wery  sound,  on*y  vonce  a  year;  an'  the 
people  vatches  'em,  an'  ven  they  catches  Vm  in  that  'ere 
partickler  state,  they  drills  'oles  in  their  backs,  'cause 
their  flesh  is  wery  'ard,  loads  'em  with  gunpowder,  an' 
blows  'em  up." 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  dreadfiil  place!"  "How  cotild 
you  stay  there?"  ".  Meroy  on  us !"  exclaimed  one  and 
another.  When  the  excitement,  attendant  on  the  re* 
markable  news,  had  somewhat  subsided,  Betty,  who  was 
rather  in  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  maidenhood, 
simpered,  "Are  the  ladies  handsome  there,  Mr.  Mit- 
cheU?" 

"  Wery ;  but  they  'asn't  no  old  maids  there.  Single 
vimin  never  gits  beyond  thirty." 

"  Bless  us !"  said  Betty,  "  what  do  you  mean  t" 

"  Vot  I  says,  Mrs.  Betty.  No  hold  maids  gits  hover 
thirty." 

"  Molly,  the  housemaid,  who  was  bienp€Uiei,  as  is  said 
of  fashionable  gonebys,  and  took  as  keen  an  interest,  as 
did  Mrs.  Betty,  in  this  part  of  the  conversation,  asked, 
"  Why,  what  is  done  with  'em  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  drawing  his  knife  very 
expressively  across  his  throat, "  they  kills  'em  off,  'cause 
they  ar'n't  o'  no  furder  use." 

Mrs.  Betty  and  Molly,  fairly  shrieked. 

"  Vorse  than  that,  Mrs.  Betty,  they  heats  'em !" 

"  Eat  'em !     How,  how  do  they  eat  'em  ?" 

"Done  into  soup,  b'iled  consider'ble.  They  dosn't 
care  to  roast  'em,  'cause  they'd  be  so  wery  tough." 

CHAPTIR  IV. 

The  potion  which  Nick  had  administered  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, effected  its  puipose  well,  and  he  slept  late  into  the 
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morniiig.  Tidworth  was  sturriDg  betimes,  not  only  to 
superintend  the  arrangemeDts  for  breakfast,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Richard's  orders,  of  the  morning  before,  to 
commence  preparations  for  an  extensive  feast  and  carou- 
sal, to  be  given  to  the  peasantry  on  the  estate  and  the 
villagers,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  marriage  day.  It  crossed 
even  his  unromantic  mind,  as  he  stumped  about,  that  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  young 
and  ardent  officer,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  placed  in,  that  eagerness  should  overcome 
the  influence  ^f  fatigue  in  his  frame,  and  arouse  him 
from  slumber  with  the  early  dawn,  rather  than  that  he 
should  sleep  composedly  to  so  late  an  hour ;  but  as  the 
young  man  had  given  no  orders  to  be  called,  Tidworth 
wisely  concluded  that  the  hour  of  his  rising  was  none  of 
his  business.  Nick,  being  of  inferior  consequence, 
scarcely  engrossed  a  thought. 

At  length  the  Lieutenant  woke ;  and  sprung  instantly 
from  his  bed.  Remembrance  of  the  contiguity  he  was 
in  to  his  cousin,  so  soon  to  be  his  wife,  filled  him  with 
eager  anxie^,  and  resolving  to  array  himself  with  scru- 
pulous care,  he  looked  about  for  his  trunk,  in  which  were 
his  reserved  niceties  of  apparel.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  seen.  Although  sure  that  Peter  had  brought  it  up 
the  night  previous,  directly  before  him,  he  summoned 
that  worthy,  and  holding  the  door  slightly  ajar,  as  men 
are  wont  to  do,  in  such  a  situation,  when  giving  orders 
to  servants,  he  desired  a  search  for  the  missing  article. 
Peter  hastened  down  stairs,  and  announced  the  matter  to 
Tidworth;  whereupon  parlor,  entries,  taproom,  all  were 
scrutinized. 

"  What  can  have  got  itf  Peter,  go  up  to  the  other 
gentleman's  room,  and  ask  if  it  wasn't  taken  in  there  by 
mistake." 

Peter  knocked  at  die  door,  which  Nick  had  left  partly 
open,  through  fear  of  disturbing  the  house,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  unceremonious  exit,  loud  enough  to  rouse  the 
dead,  and  called  ouf— 

"Sir!     Sir!" 

He  received  no  reply,  whereupon  he  thumped  and 
called  again — and  then,  after  a  while,  again,  and  all  being 
silent,  still,  on  the  inside,  he  ventured  to  insert  a  longitu- 
dinal half  of  his  visage,  to  make  a  survey.  The  testimony 
of  one  eye  was,  that  the  room  had  no  occupant,  and  that 
the  bed  had  been  undisturbed ;  whereupon  he  took  the 
evidence  of  the  other  organ  of  vision,  by  thrusting  his 
whole  head  into  the  room,  and  it  confirmed  the  report  of 
the  first.  Beating  a  retreat  under  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, he  hurried  down  to  his  master. 

**  Well,  Peter,  did  be  say  it  was  there  7"  asked  Tid- 
worth. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  body  in  the  room,"  answered  Peter, 
**  and  ne'er  a  one  has  been  in  the  bed  the  night  long,  for 
certain !" 

"  What  the  devil !"  exclaimed  the  landlord.  His 
emotion,  at  the  news,  exerted  so  powerful  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  be  actually  ascended  the  stairs,  which 
creaked  and  bended  beneath  his  weight,  and  puffing  with 
the  unusual  exertion,  flung  open  Nick's  door.  The 
Lieutenant,  apprised  that  all  was  not  right,  was  com- 
pelled to  await  the  result,  in  no  very  complacent  humor, 


for  he  had  found,  by  this  time,  that  clothes,  as  well  as 
trunk,  were  gone.  True  enough,  the  bed  was  only  so 
much  rumpled  as  was  occasioned  by  Jemmy  Mitchell's 
use  of  a  portion  of  it  for  a  seat ;  and  though  Nick's  gar- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  coat,  were  lying  across 
a  chair,  and  his  trunk  stood  on  the  floor,  that  gentleman, 
himself,  had  vanished.  Peter  was  despatched  to  Mr. 
Jemmy  Mitchell's  room,  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  dis- 
covered of  him,  and  reported,  on  his  return,  that  the 
room  was  empty,  and  nothing  bad  been  disturbed  there. 

"  Thieves,  by  St.  Peter!"  cried  Tidworth.  "  Was 
there  much  in  the  trunk.  Lieutenant  ?"  he  asked,  from 
the  entry. 

"  Three  ten  pound  notes,  and  clothes — nothing  else  of 
value.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  rascals  have  carried 
off  what  clothes  I  had  on  yesterday,  except  the  coat. 
What  in  Neptune's  name  am  I  to  do  t  I  can't  remain 
here  all  day !" 

"  You'll  'ave  to  put  on  what  the  rascal  has  left,^' 
answered  Tidworth,  motioning  Peter  to  bring  out  Nick's 
deserted  appareL  They  were  handed  in  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who,  since  there  was  no  other  resource,  adopted 
the  landlord's  suggestion,  and  Tidworth  proceeded  to 
descend  the  stairs,  by  a  very  slow  process,  swearing  at 
the  difficulty,  and  vowing  that  never  was  heard  the  like  of 
this  rascality  before,  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Lieutenant  soon  joined  him  below,  haviqg  become 
excited,  by  reflection,  into  a  great  rage,  and  protesting 
that  he  would  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  the 
moment  he  had  swallowed  his  breakfast.  But  Tidworth 
persuaded  him  that  the  preferable  course  would  be  to 
visit  the  hall,  and  Sir  Richard,  who  was  a  magistrate, 
would  immediately  despatch  the  proper  officers  after 
them.  So,  when  the  craWngs  of  appetite  had  been 
allayed  by  the  substantial  fare  set  before  him,  the  Lieu- 
tenant took  his  seat  beside  his  host,  in  the  low,  one-hone 
chaise,  which  had  been  constructed  to  subserve  Tid worth's 
peculiar  convenience,  and  was  driven  towaitis  the  hall. 

CHAPTER  y. 

No  sooner  had  Nick  joined  Sir  Richard  in  his  study, 
than  business  was  oonmienced  upon.  The  will  was  pro> 
duced,  and  inspected  by  the  qwui  Lieutenant,  and  he 
found,  to  his  satisfactioh,  that  the  landlord's  report  had 
not  extended  the  truth ;  it  being  one  of  the  express  com- 
mands of  this  singular  testament,  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  should  be  paid  to  his  nephew,  by  Sir  Richard, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  taken 
place. 

'<  It's  all  ready  for  you,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "  No  defi- 
ciency nor  error,  on  my  part,  shall  infringe,  in  the  slight- 
ekt  degree,  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  wiU.  Parkhurst, 
to  be  the  heir,  provided  1  am  at  fault  in  any  respect,  is  a 
keen-eyed  fellow,  ready  to  pounce  should  he  have  die 
slightest  excuse.  But,  rest  assured,  it  shall  not  be 
aflbrded.  And,  now,  my  dear  boy,  I'll  excuse  you.  Go 
to  the  girl.  You  are  dying  to  be  with  her,  no  doubt,  and 
she  feels  some  anxiety  to  increase  her  acquaintance  with 
you.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  find  each  other 
out,  a  little,  before  marriage.  It's  usual,  at  all  events, 
so  away  with  you !    Ah,  there's  Tidworth's  chaise,  com- 
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iti|r;"  contimied  the  Bturonet,  looking  from  the  window. 
"  Who  can  be  be  drivings  here  1" 

"  Tidworth,  Tidworth,"  said  Nick.  "  If  I  remember 
right,  that^s  the  name  of  the  host  at  the  inn,  yonder." 

*'Ye9,"  replied  Sir  Richard  "and  a  fine,  fi&t  old 
^ow  he  is,  too.  I  love  to  talk  widi  him  over  a  bottle; 
he  has  tme  hnmor  in  him." 

**  Is  it  so  t"  said  Nick,  feigning  sm^irise  in  his  tone. 
*'I  must  confess  I  was  not  pleased  with  his  conduct 
during  the  time  I  remained  at  the  inn.  He  treated  me 
yery  coldly— "very — more  particularly  after  I  announced 
my  connexion  with  you — was  singularly  mysterious,  too, 
with  rather  a  dashing  young  fellow  with  him— might 
have  remained  over  night  at  the  inn,  had  I  not  been 
finally  provoked  and  disgusted." 

"  By  St.  George,  I'm  surprised  at  that .'  Treat  you 
with  incivility  after  ho  knew  you  were  the  Lieutenant? 
Zound*— ril  have  en  explanation  I  I  can  scarce  believe 
it  of  Tidwonh.     It's  very  singular !" 

"  I  wouldn't  say  any  thing,  for  the  world,  my  dear 
uncle,  unjustly,  to  lessen  him  in  your  esteem;  but  the 
coldness — I  may  say,  disrespect — ^indeed,  I  may  say, 
insult,  with  which  I  was  treated,  at  the  inn,  by  this 
Tidworth,  merits  examination." 

'*  S'blood !  I'll  pounce  right  upon  him  the  moment 
he  enters!  I'll— stay  here,  Charles,  and  let  me  con- 
firont  you  with  him.  See  how  I'll  serve  him  for  it!  If 
he  can't  explain  himself,  I'll— what,  okl  fat  Tidworth 
act  thus  1  Incredible !  He  must  be  mad  I  Ah,  there, 
he  rings!  Show  them  in  here,  John!  I'll  see  what  the 
matter  is,  directly." 

Nick  almost  chuckled  audibly  as  he  seated  himself 
at  a  distance  from  the  door,  at  his  successful  general- 
ship. Tidworth,  followed  by  the  Lieutenant,  waddled 
in,  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  choleric  Sir  Richard,  whose 
blood  was  up,  received  him  with  unusual  hauteur,  which, 
in  his  eagerness  to  introduce  the  Lieutenant,  ho  did  not 
observe. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Richard,  good  morning !  Here's  the  boy 
with  me!  Here's  the  nephew  that  is,  tbe  son-in-law  to 
be!  Embraoe  tbe  Lieutenant,  Sir  Richanl!"  he  cried, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  glee. 

The  Lieutenant  in  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  exclaimed, 
with  afiectionaie  earnestness,  "  My  dear  uncle!"  and 
sprung  forward  with  outstretched  hands,  to  meet  his 
welcome ;  but  Sir  Richanl  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
threw  up  his  bead,  placed  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
regarded,  with  no  very  enticing  an  expression,  the  asto- 
yoong  man,  who  stood,  for  a  moment,  in  amaze- 

mt,  in  the  very  position  he  had  assumed ;  "  cutting  a 
figure,"  which,  to  a  disinterested  by*stander,  would  have 
amacked  faogiely  of  tbe  ridiculous. 

Neidier  of  the  group  spoke,  the  Lieutenant's  gaae 
being  fixed  en  his  uncle,  his  uncle's,  in  return,  on  him, 
and  Tidworth's  on  each,  alternately,  onyl,  somewdiat 
recovering  his  sel^posseesion,  the  Lieutenant  let  (all  his 
arms,  and  drew  back  his  extended  fi>ot.  Then  the 
almost  petrified  Tidworth  exclaimed— 

'*  Sir  Richard,  what  in  Heaven's  name  does  this  meant" 
''Mom!"  replied  the  Baronet,  '<it  means,  coupled 
pmvioQs  conduct  of  yours,  which  has  eome  to 
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my  ears,  that  you  am  either  an  egregious  dupe  yourself, 
or  are  attempting  to  make  one  of  me.  The  latter  possi> 
bility  is  fortunately  prevented." 

Sir  Richard  here  beckoned  to  Nick,  who  had  been, 
hitherto,  unseen  by  tbe  landlord  and  the  Lieutenant,  to 
come  forward ;  and,  taking  bim  by  tbe  arm,  be  continued, 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you.  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
who  arrived  last  nighu" 

"  Foigive  yotur  old  friend,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Nick, 
patting  Tidworth  on  the  shoulder,  *'  I'm  convinced  that 
be  would  not,  knowingly,  aid  this  most  flagrant  scheme. 
He  has  been  imposed  upon,  I'm  sure.  As  for  this  young 
man,  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  assume  my  name,  my 
indignation  will  certaitily  induce  me  to  inflict  summaxy 
punishment  upon  him!" 

It  was  not  because  the  Lieutenant  lacked  courage, 
that  Nick  was  permitted  to  finish  this  sentence,  but  the 
diversion  of  his  excited  feelings  into  so  unexpected  a 
channel,  destroyed,  for  a  time,  bis  power  of  speech  or 
action.  When,  however,  brought  fully  to  him^lf  by 
Nick's  address,  he  beheld  before  him,  his  acquaintance 
of  tbe  inn,  not  only  attired  from  head  to  foot  in  his  stolen 
clothes,  but  supplying  his  lawful  place,  and,  moreox'er, 
addressing  him  in  contemptuous  terms,  his  rage  became 
so  immeasurable,  that  be  sprung  forward  and  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  exclaiming— 

'*  Rascal!  Thief!  I'll  flay  the  impostor's  skin  from 
your  back !     I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body !" 

He  accompanied  his  words  by  a  jerk,  which  brought 
the  unsuspecting  Nick  upon  his  back  on  the  carpet.  At 
this  crisis,  both  Sir  Richard  and  Tidworth  interfered ; 
the  former  in  a  very  tremble  of  passion. 

"  Fire  and  fiiry !  You  had  better  assault  me,  next, 
yonng  bloodhound,  and  murder  me  under  my  ovm  roof! 
Here,  John !  Simon !  Solomon !  FU  have  you  tied  neck 
and  heels,  and  soused  in  the  horse-pond,  you  tempestuous 
young  wretch !  What  is  to  happen  next  ?  A  pretty  pass 
things  have  come  to !  Tliis,  in  the  presence  of  a  magis* 
trate !  You'll  sleep  in  a  jail,  to-night,  my  brave  spark, 
and  your  blood  will  have  time  to  cool  there !  I'll  fix 
you!" 

"Do  you  seriously  encourage  tliis  impostor  in  his 
assumption  of  my  name  and  station?"  asked  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  Seize  that  fellow,"  cried  the  Baronet,  "  seize  him,  in 
the  King's  name!" 

"  No,  no !  I'll  answer  for  his  further  good  order," 
exclaimed  Tidworth,  to  the  foaming  Baronet  x  "  Let  us 
be  calm,  and  talk  it  over." 

"  Be  calm,  ha,  ha  I  be  calm  !  Talk  what  ov^r  7  Isn't 
here  a  case  of  attempt  at  swindling,  first,  and  aggrava- 
ted assault  and  battery,  afterwards  ?     Talk  what,  over  ?" 

**  The  pretensions  of  these  two  young  men.  I  knoWf 
Sir  Richard  yo«  are  the  one  who  is  imposed  upon,  and 
there  is  not  a  greater  rascal  than  the  fellow  at  your 
elbow,  in  the  whole  kingdom  1  He  came  to  the  inn  last 
night—" 

<*  Yes,"  interrupted  Sir  Richard,  ''and  yon,  prepoa- 
sesaed  in  fevor  of  an  impudent  pretender,  who  had  some* 
where  baard  how  mattfons  stood,  and  thought  to  bambo»> 
zle  me,  treated  him  with  iadvilitj..   I  gay*  you  credit 
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fi»r  more  cncwnspection  and  penetration ;  but  as  I  think 
jon  are  honest  in  this  matter,  I  wiil  excuse  the  past,  pro- 
Tided  you  listen  to  reason  now.  I  say  this  is  my  nephew ! 
Will  you  believe  me  T^' 

**  No,  Sir  Richard,  I  love  you  too  well  to  help  you  in 
cheating  yourself.    Just  hear  my  story,  and-—" 

"  Help  me  in  cheating  myself!  Andrew  Tidwordi,  do 
you  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to  f  It  is  me— ^ne, 
sir — Sir  Richard  Grordon!  Are  you  blind  as  well  as 
demented,  you  old  fool !    Stoiy^— I'll  hear  no  stories !" 

"Old  fool,  Sir  Richaid,'' cried  Tidworth,  in  a  loud 
tone,  (or  he  was  as  independent  aa  he  was  fct,  and  cared 
for  no  man :  **  By  St.  Peter,  the  boot's  on  Uie  wrong 
leg !  Look  out  for  yourself.  Sir  Richard,  or  there'll  be 
more  than  one  to  laugh  at  you  for  en  old  fool,  if  yon  are 
a  Baronet !" 

"  WeB,  wen,"  replied  Sir  Ricfaazd,  in  smothered  rage, 
''but  ril  stMe"  my  passion.  Til  be  calm,  ae  you 
recommend.  Let's  see !  Let's  see !  What  sort  of  a 
story  can  you  tell,  young  man.  Come,  what  are  your 
pretensions  t" 

"  I  have  to  say,"  answered  the  Lieutenant,  "  that  I 
left  Calcutta  in  February  of  last  year,  atrived  at  the  inn, 
below,  yesterday,  and  expected  to  be  received  by  my 
uncle,  in  a  far  different  manner  firom  this." 

*'  All  very  well — all  very  well.  Any  knave  could  say 
thus  much,"  sarcastically  replied  die  Baronet.  "But 
have  you  no  documents  to  support  your  words  7" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  with  exultant 
energy,  drawing  the  package  from  his  pocket,  of  which 
Nick  had  metamorphosed  the  contents:  "  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  putting  me  in  mind  how  to  strip  t^e  mask  from 
that  villain,  and  convince  you  that  I  am  worthy.  Here, 
Sir  Richaid,  the  contents  of  that  package  will  do  me 
justice. 

The  Lieutenant  regarded  Nick,  wlule  Sir  Ricfaaxd  was 
breaking  tlie  seals  of  the  package,  with  indignant  and 
triumphant  scorn,  and  Tidworthi  who  began  to  enjoy,  in 
anticipation,  the  Baronet's  confusion,  when  the  tables 
should  be  turned,  shook  his  finger  at  Nick,  who  stood  in 
very  calm  gravity,  not  seemingly  much  agitated  by  appro- 
henMon. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  cried  the  Boronet,  takii^  out 

the  letters,  and  reading  aloud  the  superscription  of  the 

fi„t— "  *  To  Mister  Nick  Burkit.' "    Opening  it,  he  made 

out,  with  difficulty,  the  following  epistle  :— 

**  lunnvn  milfurd  Streat,  Sent  Giles, 
deer  Honny  nlCk :— Wot  as  beCum  on  yer  dear,  NiCfc  ia  yer 
eiendid  ecos  torn  BalTer  eeai  home  With  me  run  nite  Last 
veeke  an  as  yer  Desertidd  pooR  Sally  I  Hate  torn  Salter  m> 
Cum  baCk  to  yer  fatbAil  and  tiu  love  Sill  burChard." 

•*  Upon  my  word,"  cried  the  Baronet,  '*  this  farce  is 

growing  so  exceedingly  amusing,   that  we  will  have 

anotber  scene,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  thing.*    So, 

"ho  for  number  two !     What's  this,  I  wonder !" 

"  MisHTER  BuRKiTT : — It  ish  ver  hard  for  eheat  de  poor  Jew 
of  his  monleh.  Yon  vas  promlsh  on  de  honor  of  ihentleman's 
dac  de  nwnieh  shonld  be  psid  dree  veeke  age.  De  tinge  dat 
vash  left  in  plege,  by  you,  i«b  not  vorth  do  half  of  do  monish  vat 
you  was  have.  If  dey  ish  not  paid  dish  veek,  1  shall  be  force 
for  put  yov  iu  shail*  for  I  cannot  lose  de  nKNiiili.  Wish  sMsh 
respects, 

Dahibl  MBTnonBLAn." 

<'Ha!hal    This  will  calm  me,  indeed!    This  U  inre- 

ilstibU !    Now  for  sotna  dM  third  :'*<i^ 


"Sua  ioi  as  vashed  aa'  hionod  for  you,  1  psre  breeclMs,  1  pan 

stockins,  2  shurts  an'  a  pocket  *ankurchef.    You  *as  gmmmuned 
me  so  offen,  that  they  wont  be  gin  up  till  I  *as  the  blunL 

Sally  SoAPsuns." 

"  Richer  and  richer !  Well,  young  man,  I  suppoM 
you  consider  your  caee  triumphantly  made  out,  eh  7" 

The  Lieutenant,  aa  Sir  Richard  had  progressed*  had 
made  sundry  pugilistic  demonstrationi  against  the  impur* 
turbable  Nick,  whicl>  Tidworth  had  restrained.  He 
saw,  however,  that  he  was  outwitted,  for  the  present,  and 
was  about  to  express  his  opinion  to  that  effect,  but  was 
anticipated  by  the  Baronet's  exdaiming— » 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  sufficiently  amused 
yourselves,  it  may  suit  your  convemenoe  to  retire ;  which 
would  particularly  gratify  me,  and  reliete  me  from  the 
imperious  necessity  of  putting  you  out  of  doors,  should 
you  think  proper  to  delay  longer." 

**  When  I  consider  the  opinimi  you  entertain  of  me, 
and  my  relationship  to  you,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
"my  feelings,  toward  you,  are  more  akin  to  pity  than 
anger;  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  solicit 
pardon  of  me,  and  join  me  in  inflicting  retribution  on 
that  brazen-faced  scoundrel !  Heaven  grant  that  it  be 
not  too  late !     Good  morning,  sir !" 

So  saying,  the  Lieutenant  d^arted,  followed  by 
Tidworth,  to  whom  the  Baronet  scarcely  vouclMafed  a 
cold  incUnadon  of  the  head.  As  the  chaise  that  oontein- 
ed  them  drove  off.  Sir  Richard  waved  the  g^nng  servaata 
from  the  room,  and  turning  to  Nick,  said— 

"  By  St.  George,  I'm  confounded .'  Tidworth,  I  know, 
is  deceived— but  that  young  follow  must  be  insane,  and 
really  imagines  himself  what  he  pretends  to  be ;  for  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  impudence  to  carry  it  through 
so  boldly." 

Nick  could  veiy  justly  interpret  this  into  a  corapli* 
ment  to  himself,  but  being  desirous  to  secure  the  Lieu- 
tenant from  an  opportunity  to  reveal  him,  he  did  not 
pause  to  thank  the  Baronet,  but  replied^- 

"  Is  it  well,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  to  permit 
him  to  be  at  large  1  1  can  scarcely  think  the  fellow 
out  of  his  wits.  It's,  no  doubt,  a  concerted  plan,  uncle; 
the  treatment  I  received  at  the  inn— the  threau  against 
me — it's  manifest  to  my  mind.  At  any  fate,  it  seems  to 
me  he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  you  being  a  magis- 
trate, might  easily  issue  a  warrant,  and  detain  him  until 
after  the  marriage,  when  his  state  might  be  detanniaed 
by  an  examination." 

'*  No,  I  believe  I'll  let  him  go.  He  has  received  a 
lesson  that  I'm  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  if  it  is  a 
scheme  to  swindle  us  all,  there's  something  so  remarki^ 
ble  in  the  audacity  of  the  thing,  that  I've  a  sort  of  admi» 
ration  of  the  rascal,  now  that  I  calmly  reflect  upon  it. 
Zounds !  only  think  of  it!  to  attempt  to  pass  himself  off 
for  you,  intending  doubtlesa.  to  pocket  the  tan  thousttid, 
and  be  offi  Qbriously  cool,  isn't  it  7" 

<'Ha!  hal  ha!  ha!    It  is,  indeed !"  replied  Nick. 

**  It's  aitegether  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  coigoctured 
of  man's  audadty.  That  fellow,  if  he  is  in  hit  seaaesb 
would  be  worth  caging,  and  carrying  over  the  oouatiy)  to 
exhibit,  at  a  shilling  a  head ;  woukb't  he  7" 

«<  He  wonU,  indeed  i"  aamreced  Nkk,  imitatiag  the 
Baronet  ia  his  hearty  lati^ ;  whereupon,  the  twoaepav^ 
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tad— 4he  B«raiiM  to  attend  Co  hii  priviM 
Niek  to  join  Coroline  in  tl»  pulor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WIms  the  LieuteneBt  raedied  the  inn,  bit  excitement 
nd  moitificeiion  espeaded  tbeoMrive*  in  en  exoeM  of 
peMioe.  He  mved,  end  strided  firom  one  tide  of  the 
perier  to  tke  other,  throwing  hie  ems  wildly  ebout, 
ejpperently  elmcMt  out  of  his  senses.  This  extromitj 
Bsey  well  be  fiBrgiren,  when  it  is  nmembered  how  sudden 
and  unexpected  bed  been  the  shock  of  such  a  reeeption^ 
finom  what  a  distance  he  had  come  to  fidiil  the  requi- 
sitions of  bis  uncle's  will,  and  how  extreme  was  the 
denger,  that  all  most  be  irretrierably^lost— a  fortune 
fone  — bis  cousin  betrayed  and  ruined  — the  family 
phinged  in  aiseiy  and  despair!  When,  at  times,  he 
calmed  himself  into  reflectk>n,  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  averting  the  dreadful  coosummatioo.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  obuiin  his  luggage  from  Ports- 
mouth, before  three  days,  at  least,  had  elapsed— the 
swindling  impostor  had  possessed  himself  of  such  cre- 
dentials as  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  there  were 
none  in  the  vicinity  to  wh<Nn  an  application  for  aid  would 
be  of  any  avail;  for  he  bed  no  more  evidence  to  convince 
ethers,  than  ha  had  unavaiUngl^  employed  to  disabuse 
the  Baronet.  This  conviction  would  again  excite  the 
lever  within  him,  and  arouse  him  to  yet  more  violent 
gescieulations.  Tidworth,  at  first,  endeavored  to  plead 
with  him,  but  finally  left  him  to  himself,  until  passion 
shoald  be  exhausted  by  iu  own  excess.  When  this 
occurred,  and  the  Lieutenant,  with  aching  head  and 
ifarobbing  temples;  bad  thrown  himself  panting,  into  a 
chair,  afier  a  paroxysm,  he  suggested  what  bad  been  the 
result  of  his  own  less  excited  ruminations— that  they 
should  post,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Lord  Finnsbury, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Baronet,  who  was  then  at  his 
seat,  three  miles  distant,  and  solicit  his  advice.  This 
appearing  raost  feasible,  the  Lieutenant  acquiesced,  and 
the  chaise  being  put  again  in  requisition,  die  miserable 
young  man,  with  his  bulky  chaperon,  drove,  a  second 
time,  from  the  inn. 

Lord  Finnsbury  was,  fortunately,  at  home;  and  having 
often  visited  the  "  Arms  "  with  the  Baronet,  and  experi- 
enced Tidworth's  power  to  amuse  and  enliven  his  guests, 
received  him  with  much  afiabUity,  and  listened  patiently 
to  bis  tale.  This  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  achieve 
the  object ;  for,  since  Tidworth  was  to  be  supposed  per- 
fectly disinterested,  his  relation  of  the  evenu  at  the  inn, 
seemed  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth. 

"I  sincerely  commiserate  your  situation,  Lieutenant 
Gordon,**  he  remarked,  when  the  landlord  had  conclu- 
ded, "  and  in  lo  far  as  my  endeavors  can  avail  to  assist 
you,  you  shall  receive  them.  But  when  is  the  day  for 
die  marriage  f  I  should  know,  though,  whbout  asking, 
sfaice  I  am  to  be  a  guest.  Let  me  sec  -the  twenty-third 
— ^e  day  after  to-morrow !  •  Indeed  ?  so  soon !  It  is  a 
most  serious  matter!  For  your  sake— for  my  dear 
Caroline's  sake— for  the  Baronet's  sake,  something  must 
be  done.  I  regrsr  dnt  I  am  engaged  this  afternoon,  but 
betimeein  the  morning,  I  will  drive  down  to  the'  Arras,' 
and  we  wUI  vitli  Sir  Richaid.    Perimpf  my  iiAafwm 


will  set  matters  right— if  not,  somedung  fivther  must  be 
devised.  The  marriage  must  be  provented,  at  all  evenu  1" 

Dedini^  an  invitation  to  remain  and  dme  with  his 
lordship,  the  Lieutenant,  seeing  a  ray  of  eonsoladon  in 
hb  lordship's  words,  was  ecMveyed  back  to  the  inn. 

The  remainder  of  die  day  passed  at  die  hall,  widioot 
any  further  circumstance  requiring  particular  notice. 
Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  condnued  to  amuse  the  servants 
by  his  eceontricides,  more  especially  of  appetite,  and 
Nick  remained,  die  greater  portion  of  the  time,  with 
CaroHne.  He  saw,  however,  that  he  had  made  a  very 
unfavorable  impression  upon  her,  and  since  the  posses- 
sion of  her  afiections  or  even  esteem,  was  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference,  he  abstained  from  proffering  any  par- 
ticular attentions.  He  only  desired  to  lull  suspicion,  by 
supporting  ai^iearances.  To  Caroline,  die  hours,  as 
they  passed,  were  those  of  agony.  Unwillingness  to 
inflict  pain  upon  her  father,  made  her  stifle  any  exhibi* 
tkm  of  her  angmsh,  and  she  endured  the  tortnros  of  a 
burstbg  heart  in  a  silea»e  that  increased  her  pangs. 
Meantime  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  proceeded. 

Early  on  the  following  mornh^,  Lord  Finnsbury,  true 
to^bis  appointment,  arrived  at  the  inn  in  his  carriage, 
taking  up  the  Lieutenant  with  him,  while  Tidworth  drare 
himself  to  the  hall,  in  his  own  chaise.  The  Baronet 
received  his  friend  very  cordially,  but  did  not  exfaSiic 
any  very  especial  affability  towards  his  companioa  and 
Tidworth,  permitting  them  to  enter  the  haH,  however, 
out  of  respect  to  their  escort,  which  he  would  not  others 
wise  have  done.  As  he  had  no  difficulty  in  surmising  the 
object  of  his  lordship's  visit,  he  remained  sflent,  affesr 
the  passage  of  the  usual  compfiments  on  the  meeting  of 
friends,  and  his  lordship  broke  the  ice,  by  observing,  that, 
as  his  friend  undoubtedly  supposed,  he  had  come  to  act  as 
mediator  between  him  and  the  gendemen'who  accompep 
nied  him. 

"  It  is  not  a  case  that  admits  of  meditation,  Finnsbuiy," 
replied  Sir  Richard.  "  The  proofs  of  my  nephew's 
identity,  and  of  this  young  man's  insane  or  criminal 
attempt  at  imposition^  are  so  clear,  that  all  tmcertainy  is 
happily  obriated.  I  am  indignant  that  further  effort 
should  be  made  to  push  the  scheme,  and  shall  deem  it 
my  duty  to  have  these  two  men  arrested  and  committed, 
which  I  refrained  fVom  doing,  under  the  supposition  thai 
when  it  was  found  tlmt  my  eyes  were  so  wide  open,  it 
would  be  abandoned." 

"  But  I  understand  that  when  the  man  you  receive  as 
your  nephew,  arrived  at  the  *  Arms,'  he  knew  nothing 
of  you,  your  family  or  your  intentions,  the  first  knowledge 
being  communicated  by  our  old  friend,  Tidworth,  who 
certainly  would  not  join  in  any  plan  to  impose,  so  seri- 
ously, on  his  best  patron  and  supporter." 

"  I  give  Tidworth  credit  for  honest  intentions,  my 
lord.  I  am,  however,  exceedingly  offended  that  he 
should  persevere  in  the  fiice  of  my  will  and  deckrationa. 
I  declare  to  him,  now,  once  for  all,  and  finally,  that  he 
is  deceived,  and  as  he  vakies  my  further  countenance,  I 
warn  him  to  desist  in  his  efforts." 

"I  can't  desist,"  answered  the  blunfc  tad  honest 
Tidworth.    **  You  have  bean  too  goad  la  aie,  to  lee  bm 
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•hut  my  eyes  to  the  homd  fate  yoa  ere  bringing  on  ycmr- 
Belf." 

"  Leave  my  house !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  ttardng 
up,  **  leave  my  houM,  and  never  enter  my  doors  again, 
as  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  do,  nor  suffer  my  friends 
to  do,  in  yours.  Leave  my  house,  you  impertinent 
rascal!" 

At  this  moment,  Nick,  who  vras  too  fearful  of  delibe- 
rate conversations  upon  the  matter,  to  run  the  risk  of  one 
in  his  absence,  entered  the  room.  The  Baronet  intro- 
duced him  to  Lord  Finnsbury,  as  his  nephew,  and  that 
nobleman,  although  bis  convictions  were  against  him, 
bowed  politely ;  for  he  was  in  a  curious  dilemma.  Tid- 
woith,  however,  thoroughly  aroused,  exclaimed,  as  he 
rose  to  comply  with  the  Baronet's  command— 

*'  I  should  think  it  was  enough  lo  satisfy  any  unpreju- 
diced man,  which  was  your  nephew,  only  to  see  the 
feces  of  the  two—" 

^  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?     What  would  yoa  insinu- 
ate against  my  nephew's  appearance?"  cried  the  Baro- 
net, in  extreme  passion.     **  See  him  '  reflect  upon  his 
forgiveness  to  you  for  your  foul  injustice,  and  go  down 
on  your  knees  in  shame!     View  his  open  honesty  of 
feature— observe  his  generous  demeanor,  indicative  of 
the  true  gentleman !     I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  as  much  for 
your  protege.     His  conduct,  yesterday,  was  tliat  of  a 
ruffian,  and  I  can  give  him  no  credit  for  blandness  of 
countenance.     Indeed,'  as  I  scrutinize  him  more  closely, 
I  detect  the  cunning  and  duplicity  which  signalize  his 
deeds,  in  his  face ;  yes,  and  now,  the  manifest  roguery 
and  hardened  viUany  imprinted  on  his  features,  make  me 
shudder!     Away   with  ye!  away  with  ye!     For  you, 
Tidworth,  we  are   strangers  henceforth,  and  if  this 
swindler  is  observed  in  the  vicinity  two  hours  longer, 
I  will  arrest  him,  as  I  am  a  living  man  and  a  magistrate, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law !" 

**  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  an  angry  and 
indignant  tone-i» 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word !"  interrupted  the  Baronet; 
"  off  with  ye !  Pack !  If  you  delay  but  one  minute,  I'll 
have  you  flung  from  the  windows !" 

Any  reasoning  with  a  man  in  this  excess  of  rage,  would 
have  been  useless,  and  the  objects  of  his  passion  thought 
it  wise  to  obey  him,  and  retired.  His  lordship,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  think,  after  witnessing  the  Baronet's 
fixed  determination,  although  he  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  him  in  his  decision  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
young  men,  soon  followed  them ;  too  much  amused  and 
perplexed  at  the  aspect  of  things,  to  feel  anger  at  that 
Bummaiy  ejectment  of  those  who  had  visited  the  hall 
under  his  escort,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
might  have  interpreted  into  an  insult  to  himself. 

CHAPTtR  yU. 

The  Lieutenant  confined  himself  closely  to  the  inn 
during  the  remainder  of  die  day,  to  avoid  the  result 
which  Sir  Richard  threatened.  He  was  calmer  than 
on  the  previous  day,  having  brought  his  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  was  lost,  and  he  had  determined  only 
to  wait  and  see  how  matters  would  turn  out  after  the 
marriage,  b«fora  he  rettaicod  bis  steps,  and  Joined  hit 


fether  in  India.  Poor  Tidwordi  was  more  onhappy  than 
he.  He  loved  the  Barnoet  with  his  whole  socd,  and 
Caroline— she  was  an  angel  in  his  eyes !  Both  were  on 
the  eve  of  ruin,  and  every  effort  to  extricate  them,  had 
failed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now,  but  to  awai^ 
in  composure,  the  dreadful  result,  and  sympathise  with 
the  sufferers  when  the  evil  should  be  revealed— alas ; 
past  all  remedy !  Neither  he  nor  his  guest  slept  moch 
that  night,  and  his  feelings  were  in  no  manner  reKeved, 
in  the  morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Parkhurst,  the  pro- 
visional heir,  a  prying,  sneaking,  grovelling  fellow,  who 
had  come  to  observe  how  affairs  stood,  on  this,  the  last 
day  of  grace  to  the  Baronet  and  his  family.  The  cer- 
tainty, in  Tidwofth*s  mind,  that  this  was  to  be  the  future 
possessor  of  the  hall  and  its  demesnes-— to  supersede  the 
benevolent  Sir  Richard,  and  drive  him  out  to  beggary, 
made  him  regard  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  feel  towards 
him  a  hatred,  which  was,  by  no  means,  disguised  in  his 
conduct. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  vehicle  after  vehicle,  laden  with 
the  great  and  the  fair  from  all  the  surrounding  country, 
was  whirled  through  the  park  gate  to  the  ball,  in  fidl 
sight  of  the  inn.  The  arrangements  for  the  marriage 
were,  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at  the  village 
church,  eariy  in  the  afternoon,  aOer  which,  the  company 
were  to  sit  down  to  a  snmptuous  feast,  and  a  ball,  in  the 
evening,  was  to  close  tlie  festivities.  On  the  following' 
day,  the  bridal  party  were  to  start  on  a  tour  to  Bath. 
This  was  Sir  Richard's  order  of  exercises.  Nick  agn^ 
as  far  as  to  the  ball ;  at  which  point  he  substituted  a  private 
departure  in  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell's  companionship,  with 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  safely  secured,  for  music  and 
dancing. 

At  length,  a  long  train  of  carriages  wound  out  through 
the  park,  and  passed  the  inn,  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
It  had  hardly  disappeared  along  the  winding  road,  and 
the  Lieutenant  and  Tidworth  had  but  just  emerged  from 
their  concealment  in  the  back  pcut  of  the  house,  when  a 
postchaise  and  four  came  dashing  down  the  bill  to  the 
inn  door.  So  rapid  was  its  speed,  that  the  sweltering 
horses  were  with  difficulty  reined  up  before  the  inn,  when 
two  ragged  gentlemen,  in  peculiar  array,  alighted.  Peter 
held  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  gentlemen  approached 
Tidworth,  who  had  advanced  some  steps  to  meet  them. 

'*  Is  this  the  place  ?"  asked  one,  in  a  very  gruff,  authori- 
tative voice,  of  the  postboy,  whom  Tidworth  recognized 
to  be  the  same  who  had  driven  Nick  and  Mitchell  to  the 
inn. 

"  Yees,  lur.     I  left  un  here,"  answered  he. 

**  Landlord,  what  hag  become  of  the  fellows  this  chap 
\eh  here  some  days  since?  Are  they  lurking  in  this 
quarter,  now  7     We  are  in  pursuit,  to  arrest  them." 

'*0h,  glorious!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Lol  de  riddle 
Udo !  Lieutenant,  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag !  But  what 
am  I  about!  It'll  be  too  late  if  we  don't  hurry!  To  the 
church !  gentlemen— to  the  church !  as  fest  as  the  horses 
will  carry  us,  or  they  are  lost  I" 

The  Bow  Street  officers,  as  we  aoay  as  well  aanounee 
them  to  be,  bundled  Tidworth  into  the  chaise,  and  spnmg 
in  aAar  him,  aooommodatiiig  fhmnielvea  with  room  as 
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tbey  oould— coQvenieDoe  beings  a  •econdary  eootideni- 
tioD—- and  the  boy  mounted,  and  rattled  furiously  on. 

The  church  door  was  gained,  the  officers  alighted,  and 
one  of  them  cli4>ped  bis  hand  on  Mr.  Nicholas  Burkitt's 
shoaldei^-for  the  neoesftity  of  the  case  admitted  of 
neither  delay  nor  ceremony — just  as  the  vicar  had  sol- 
emnly inquired,  according  to  the  service— 

**  If  there  be  any  here  who  know  cause  why  this  man 
and  this  woman  should  not  be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony,  let  them  declare  ic  now,  or  ever  after  hold 
their  peace !" 

Mr.  Burkitt,  arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit,  and  hardly 
recognizable,  on  that  account,  turned  his  head,  and  after 
a  slight  start,  shook  handt*  with  his  old  friends  from  the 
aty,  who  had  come  so  {ar  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Caroline  was 
scarce  aUve  before— and  this  interruption  stole  from  lier 
the  little  of  life  that  remained,  and  she  fidnted  into  the 
arms  of  her  bridesmaids. 

"  What's  this — what's  this?"  cried  the  Baronet,  in  an 
anxious  whisper,  heard  by  all  the  curious  crowd  that  611ed 
the  church,  in  the  startling  silence. 

"  On'y  that  this  is  an  old  cove,  your  honor,"  answered 
one  of  the  officers,  touching  his  hat — "  as  broke  into  a 
'ouse  in  Lun'nnn,  a  fortnight  come  to-morrow,  and  gave 
1^  bail.     We  shall  trouble  'im  to  return  with  us." 

9y  this  time,  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  pass  over  the  half  mile  on  foot,  entered  the  church. 
Lord  Finnsbury,  who  had  composure  enough  to  remem' 
her,  tliat  since  the  proper  bridegroom  was  present,  the 
marriage  had  better  take  place,  whispered  to  that  effect 
to  the  Baronet.  Caroline,  who  had  revived,  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  change  of  affairs,  saw  in  her  new 
bridegroom,  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  man,  and 
could  scarcely  suppress  a  shriek  of  delight.  The  cere- 
mony, therefore,  was  begun  anew,  the  Lieutenant  supply- 
ing Nick's  place,  while  the  officers  were  ornamenting 
that  gentleman's  wrist;}  with  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs;  the 
links  rattling  an  accompaniment  to  the  vicar's  words. 

It  were  a  waste  of  room  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  events 
that  succeeded — the  return  to  the  hall — the  feast,  where 
■U  was  truly  joy  and  gladness— the  ball,  at  which  the 
Limitenant  showed  himself  graceful  and  accomplished, 
winning  Caroline's  heart  more  and  more—and  the  pecu- 
fiar  feelings  of  the  various  personages  of  our  tale,  through- 
out. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  was 
among  the  missing  when  sought  for.  Ho  had  seen  the 
postchaise  approaching,  from  the  steps  of  the  church, 
and  not  liking  its  toute  entembU,  ensconscd  himself 
behind  a  corner,  whence  he  squinted  at  the  occupants  as 
they  descended.  One  glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  that 
they  possessed  far  superior  beauty^  at  a  distance  than  in 
close  proximity,  and  skulking  over  the  grave*yard  behind 
the  chorch,  without  waiting  to  bid  adieu  to  Nick,  he 
leaped  the  wall,  crossed  the  adjoining  field,  and  when  he 
was  last  uien  by  a  cow-boy,  was  thrusting  himself  through 
an  almost  impervious  hedge.     The  officers  lost  him. 

The  Baronet  exchanged  but  a  word  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  reference  to  the  ij\)ustice  with  which  he  hod 
tfeated  bins,  aiid  that  was  immediately  after  the  ceremo- 


ny of  marriage,  when,  in  comjplianoe  with  the  vrill,  he 
advanced  to  pay  to  him  the  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  Forgive,"  whispered  the  Baronet,  grasping  his  hand. 
**  It  is  foigotten,"  replied  the.  Lieutenant,  and  it  waa 
never  mentioned,  but  in  jest,  again. 

But  on  the  following  morning  he  sent  for  Tidworth, 
and  the  fat,  joUy  landlord  once  more  moimted  his  chaise 
— ^he  would  ride  in  nothing  els^-— to  visit  the  hall.  The 
Baronet  received  him  alone,  and  actually  blushed  with 
monaficadon  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  Ah,  ha  f"  cried  Tidworth,  grasping  it  in  both  his  own, 
^*  there's  no  difficulty  so  long  as  your  honor  is  saved  from 
the  rascal's  knavery.  But  there's  one  thing  I'm  sorry 
for.  Sir  Richard,"  be  continued,  looking  particularly 
roguish. 

"  What  may  that  bef"  asked  Su-  Richard. 

**  That  the  real  Lieutenant  has  such  a  hang-dog  look. 
We  can  give  him  no  credit  for  blandness  of  counte- 
nance.'* 

"  Tidworth,  you  dog  f" 

''  Indeed,  as  I  scrutinize  him  more  closely,  I  detect 
the  cunning  and  duplicity  which  signalize  his  deeds,  in 
liis  face — ha !  ha !" 

"Stop— by  St.  George,  Stop!  or  I'll—" 

*'  And  now  the  manifeat  rognery  and  hardened  villany 
imprinted  on  his  features,"  continued  Tidworth,  deter- 
mined to  have  his  joke  out,  in  spite .  of  the  Baronet'a 
remonstrances — "make  me  shudder!  Ha!  ha!  the 
very  words,  eh,  Sir  Richard  ?" 

"There,  stop;  you've  made  me  well  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  the  next  time,  I'll  fake  good  care  to  make 
sure,  before  I  act,  whether— It's  my  nephew  or  not !" 


O  r  I  r  i  a  al. 
ISABELLE. 

A    SONG. 
BT  rRAHCKfl   S.  OSGOOD. 

I  NBTKR  knew  before,  how  fair, 

How  blest  an  English  home  might  be, 
How  warm  with  glowing  kindlineta, 

With  mutual  love  and  hmghing  glee ! 
The  skies  have  frowned,  and  many  a  shade 

Has  crossed  the  hill,  and  dimmed  the  deU, 
But  all  within,  is  sunshine  made. 

By  generous  Isabelle ! 

When  happy  in  my  Gwn  sweet  home, 

Beyond  the  wild  Atlantic  main. 
Sad  memory  mrns  to  Albion's  shore, 

And  seeks  her  sunny  fields  again. 
Her  lingering  gaze  will  fondly  rest 

On  Norwood's  lone  and  lovely  delt. 
And  sweet  will  be  the  sigh  she  breathes, 

For  gentle  IsabeDe ! 

NoTtoood,  England^  March  10,  1839. 
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Original. 
NORTHINGTON, 

A  TALI  or  THK  SITIlTTKIltTB  CIITTURT. 
BT  CAROI.I5B  W,  ORKE. 

MoRV  than  fiftj  years  after  tlie  landinf^  of  the  POgrimfi 
at  Plymouth,  James  Northii^ton  and  his  family,  consis- 
ting of  a  wife  and  two  children,  in  company  with  several 
other  families,  commenoed  the  settlement  of  an  inland 
town,  to  which  we  shall  give  the  appellation  of  Wood- 
Tille,  and  which  was  situated  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  their  former  abode. 

Having  in  common  with  the  other  Puritans,  to  use 
their  own  graphic  language,  "  conflicted  with  many 
grievous  difiicultiee  and  sufferings  in  the  vast  bowling 
wilderness  among  wild  men  and  wild  beasts,"  and  hav- 
ing witnessed  ihe  jealousy  and  tyranny  of  the  mother 
country,  Mr;  Northington  had  learned  to  gird  his  heart 
with  the  same  lofty  and  endnriog  resolution,  which  had 
sustained  the  hearu  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  they  launched 
their  barque  upon  the  pathless  ocean,  to  seek  as  exiles 
these  distant  and  lonely  shores.  True  in  all  respects  to 
the  models  by  which  it  was  formed,  bis  character  was 
■tern  and  unyielding,  his  domestic  habits  exact  and  rigid, 
hb  love  of  liberty  active  and  giowiog,  and  his  raligious 
fimHags  fervent,  exalted  and  solemn.  Yet  be  and  bis 
companions,  when  they  removed  from  the  Old  Colony, 
did  not  escape  the  repraech  of  possessing  an  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  world,  in  leaving  their  borne  and  church  for 
fhrms  more  valuable;  and  they  were  reminded  by  those 
whom  they  left  behind,  that  when  Lot  left  Canaan  and 
the  church  fur  better  aceommodatians  in  Sodom,  "  God 
fired  him  our  of  all/' 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Northington,  had  in  part,  taken 
its  tone  from  the  example  and  teachings  of  a  gentler 
spirit.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  England,  who  did  not 
until  several  years  afVer  her  marriage,  accompany  her 
husband  to  America,  often  adverted  with  fond  regret  to 
her  natal  isle.  The  daughter  loved,  when  a  child,  to 
■it  at  hor  mother's  feet,  and  as  the  adjacent  forest  began 
to  cast  iu  dark  and  deep  shadows  over  their  lovely 
dwelling,  to  hear  her  tell  of  her  forsaken  English  home, 
its  refined  pleasures,  its  fire-side  comforts,  and  of  the 
•urroundiog  scenes,  which  smiled  beneath  the  hand  of 
cultivation ;  or  of  the  sheltering  wood,  where  she  feared 
not,  when  she  wandered  forth  at  eve,  to  encounter  the 
gleam  of  a  savage  eye,  or  to  hear  the  whirring  of  the  ar- 
row, which  might  prove  the  messenger  of  death.  Yet 
above  all,  though  she  wept  as  she  listened,  she  loved  to 
hear  her  speak  of  the  grave,  where  she  left  her  first-bom 
sleeping,— ^f  the  white  rose-bu^if  rich  in  blossoms,  which 
she  planted  by  the  grave-stone,  at  its  bead,  and  of  the 
sweet  violets  that  sprung  up  spontaneously  to  dres^  the 
■ods  which  covered  it. 

Though  many  were  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Northington  and  his  wife  encountered  in  their  new 
home,  by  their  energy  and  perseverance,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  rendering  the  situation  of  their  son  and  daughter 
more  promising  than  it  could  hav^  been,  bad  they  re- 
mained in  the  Old  Colony,  they  were  enabled  to  over- 


oone  them  aU,  and  ia  iha  come  of  a  few  yieart  they 
were  ia  posse^non  of  a  well  ealiivaied  ftrm,  and  a  com* 
fortable  and  commodioito  dwelUng.  The  hand  of  taate, 
too,  waa  every  whera  visible.  Flowen  embellished  the 
adjacent  grounds,  grown  from  seed^,  which  Mr>.  Not^ 
thington'ft  mother  brooght  from  her  natiTe  kle,  and  whkb, 
she  used  to  say,  breathed  of  the  home  af  her  childhood. 
But  among  the  plants  and  ■hrub^,  that  which  above  all 
others,  Mis.  Northington  regarded  as  saeied,  waa  a 
while  roee-bafth,  which  flourished  in  luxuriant  beaaty, 
beneath  one  of  the  parior  windows,  reared  from  a  alip 
procured  from  the  one  which  adorned  the  distant  grava 
of  her  infant  brother ;  and  often,  when  the  breese  of  evMS* 
tide  wandered  among  its  leaves  and  flowers,  she  loved  to 
let  the  fancy  steal  over  her,  that  its  voice  was  the  whia- 
perings  of  his  unseen  spirit.  Besides  those  flowers  plaot* 
ed  round  the  doors  and  vrindows,  and  which  bordered 
the  garden  paths,  Lucy  Northington  delighted  to  cultavata 
''  the  knot,"  where  she  had  assembled  every  species  she 
could  procure  from  the  splendid  peony  and  gaudy  tulip, 
down  to  the  lady's-delight  and  the  lily-of-ihe-valley. 
Nor  was  the  modest  sleepy-noon  excluded,  with  its  small, 
delicate  blossoms  here  and  there,  peering  forth,  ever 
closing  beneath  the  mid-day  beam,  and  almost  shrouding 
themselves  from  view  among  the  slender  leaves  of  glossy 
green. 

Nothing  transpired  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Northington  family,  till  Edward,  now  eighteen,  having 
finiiihed  his  preparatory  studies  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Loveland,  their  pastor,  was  about  to  leave 
Woodville  to  become  a  student  at  Harvard  college. 
Though  Woodville  was  situated  so  near  Ctaibridge,  that 
the  journey,  rough  a^  the  roads  were  at  that  period,  could 
be  performed  in  a  day,  Mrs.  Northington  deeply  felt  the 
pain  of  having  the  family  circle  thus  broken.  Even  Mr. 
Northington,  though  firm  of  heart  and  austere  in  man- 
ners, when  on  the  evening  before  his  son's  departure,  ha 
knelt  with  his  household  of  the  family  ahar,  spake  in  fal- 
tering accents,  when  he  adverted  to  the  approaching 
separation  ;  but  his  voice  assumed  the  cheerful  tones  of 
hope,  and  of  firm,  unshaken  confidence,  when,  in  recoup 
mending  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  he  re- 
called to  mind  those  seasons,  when  He,  had  been  to  them 
in  the  wilderness  "  as  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy,'* 
and  had  said,  "  thon  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day." 

Yet  after  all,  perhaps  Lucy  was  the  one  who  thought 
of  Edward's  contemplated  departure,  with  a  grief  iha 
most  lively.  All  their  accustomed  haunts  became  sacred 
to  her,  and  already  as  she  lingered  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  oak,  or  that  of  the  overhanging  rock,  where  they  had 
chatted,  read  or  sung  together,  they  seemed  to  be  pei^ 
vaded  by  a  spirit  of  loneliness  and  melancholy,  kindred 
to  that  which  is  imparted  by  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Both  the  mother  and  sister  had  derived  a  species  of 
consolation  in  preparing  every  thing  necessary  to  reqd^ 
bis  college  life  comfortable,  vridi  a  neatness  and  preci- 
sion, which  enabled  them  to  linger  over  their  labor  of 
love.  A  liberal  supply  of  blankets  was  selected  firom  die 
ample  hoaeahold  store,  as  wall  as  of  linen  ■heats  aadpil- 
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low-eaaot  tbiat  h«d  bMa  tpun  and  worm  by  Mn .  Nor- 
dBBgtoii  and  Lucy's  own  bands,  and  bleached  by  the 
fragrant  dewt  and  warm  •inuhine  of  May,  till  they  ware 
of  as  pure  a  white  as  the  snow-wreath,  which  in  winter 
beautified  many  an  otherwise  unsightly,  half  burnt  stump 
that  rose  in  sight  of  their  dwelfing. 

The  day  before  that  appointed  lor  Edward's  departure, 
Hannah  Fariey  was  seen  walking  up  the  green  lane, 
which  led  to  the  house.  Mrs. .  Northingtoa  saw  with 
pain  tbe  deep  flush  that  passed  over  her  son's  counte- 
nance, when  Lucy  announced  her  approach.  She  had 
hmg  suspected,  and  her  suspicions  were  now  confirmed, 
that  he  regarded  her  with  sentiments  which,  ultimately, 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  peace ;  for  by  that  secret 
gift  by  which  one  woman  is  enabled  in  such  matters  to 
read  the  heart  of  another,  she  well  knew  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  him.  Her  maternal  solicitude  overcame  her 
delicacy,  and  motioning  Edward  to  follow  her,  she  en- 
tered a  back  aputment.  Having  shot  the  door,  without 
giving  herself  time  to  become  embarrassed,  she  entered 
at  oace  upon  her  subject. 

"  Hannah  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  said  she,  "  don't  you 
think  so  7" 

**  I  think  her  a  very  beautifiil  girl,*'  he  replied. 

**  But,"  resumed  his  mother,  '*  I  fear  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  one  thing,  which,  as  respects  yountelf,  may  be 
of  deep  importance." 

''What  is  that?"  he  inquired,  although  the  misgiv- 
ings, which  had  at  times  visited  his  heart,  and  which  his 
mother's  remark  revived,  made  the  question  scarcely 
necessary.  « 

"  There  is  no  young  man,  my  son,  whom  Hannah  Far- 
ley has  yet  seen,  who  has  been  able  to  touch  her  heart. 
She  looks  upon  all,  who  are  worthy  her  regard,  very 
much  as  I  or  any  other  sober  matron  is  in  duty  bound, 
and  you,  Edward,  I  believe  she  likes  almost  as  well  as 
her  own  brother.  But,"  continued  she,  seeing  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  Hght  up  his  countenance,  "  do  you  not  know, 
that  for  that  very  reason,  your  case  is  hopeless  f  This 
kind  of  sisterly  regard  is  seldom  exchanged  for  senti- 
ments deeper  and  more  ardent.  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
entered  upon  delicate  ground,  where  you  may  possibly 
think  I  have  no  right." 

"  Oh,  no !  can  I  wish  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you  7 
Could  I  have  conquered  the  reluctance,  which  I  suppose 
roost  persons  feel,  to  speak  on  such  subjecu,  when 
personally  concerned,  I  should  have  mentioned  it  my- 
self; and,  indeed,  I  intended  to  do  so  at  all  events,  be- 
fore I  left  home.  Is  the  reason  which  you  have  given, 
the  only  one  that  causes  you  to  consider  my  case  so  very 
hopeless  f " 

**  I  could  give  other  reasons,"  she  replied,  **  although 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  my  mind  so  good  a  one, 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary.  If  you  would  have  another, 
however,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  Hannah  can  never 
love  a  person,  whose  tastes  are  so  little  congenial  with 
her  own  as  are  yours.  I  see  that  my  words  afflict  yon, 
yet  I  trust  that  they  will  prove  for  your  good  hereafter. 
Afiections,  when  just  sprung  up,  do  not  lacerate  the  heart 
to  ploek  diem  theace,  as  diey  would,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come firmly  footed.    You  are  about  to  enter  oo  new 


seenes,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  exert  over  you  a  salutary 
influenee ;  for  it  is  upon  minds  unemployed,  that  the  pas* 
sions  ever  make  the  most  leaHul  inroads.  Trust  mc— 
after  a  few  months  absence,  the  thoqgfat  that  Hannah  can 
never  be  yours— even  more,  that  she  may  be  anodier's, 
will  cease  to  be  painfu]." 

"  No,  mother,  you  deceive  yourself'— the  world  holds 
but  one  Hann^  Farley." 

"  True,  but  it  holds  those  who  are  her  equals.  Even 
our  own  Lucy,  by  any  person  but  a  lover,  would  be  con- 
sidered  more  than  her  prer  in  every  attraction,  whether 
of  mind  or  person.  Hannah,  though  I  admit  her  to  be  a 
very  pretty  girl,  is  not  the  person  you  would  choose, 
were  not  your  judgment  enthralled  by  your  iancy.  Do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  even  hope  lor  you  to  obtain 
tbe  mastery  over  the  most  insidious  of  all  passions, 
without  a  severe  struggle ;  yet  I  think  that  I  have  formed 
a  right  estimate  of  your  character  when  I  say  that  I 
think  you  fvXty  equal  to  the  task.     Do  not  disappoint 
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A  sentiment  allied  to  the  heroic,  pervaded  Edward's 
breast,  as  he  promised  to  use  his  best  eflTorts  to  meet  her 
expectations.  But  all  his  enthusiasm  and  good  resoiu* 
tions  vanished  at  tbe  sight  of  Hanimh,  who  was  already 
assiduously  assisting  Lucy  to  mark  some  handkerchiefs 
and  cravats  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  which  was  all 
that  remained  to  be  done,  to  make  his  wardrobe  ready 
for  packing. 

Hannah  never  appeared  to  better  advantage,  than  when 
plying  the  needle.  She  had  a  remarkably  pretty  hand, 
and  when  her  eyes  were  veiled  by  their  Hd«,  there  was  a 
Madonna-Kke  cast  to  her  countenance  which  was  lost  at 
other  times,  the  absence  of  which,  was  not  atoned  for  l^ 
any  of  diat  serene  thoughtfiilness,  which  intellect  as  well  as 
devotion  may  spread  over  the  features,  or  by  those  change- 
ful hues  caught  from  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling.  The 
loveliest  and  most  truly  fascinating  expression  of  her  very 
handsome  features,  was  that  of  their  child-like  innocence. 
Edward  had  not  yet  had  opportunity,  if  we  except  his 
sister,  to  compare  such  beauty  as  hers,  with  that  illu- 
mined by  the  day-beams  of  intellect  and  genius.  She 
was  a  good  listener,  and  when  he  appealed  to  her  for  an 
opinion  relative  to  any  natural  or  moral  beauty  of  which 
he  hod  been  speaking,  Uie  acquiescent  answers,  which  he 
uniformly  received,  were  to  him,  indubitable  proof  that 
her  taste,  though  his  mother  had  professed  herself  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion,  was  in  consonance  with  his  own. 
Fato  had  thus  far  been  unpropitioos  to  him,  in  never 
having  betrayed  in  his  presence  her  dull  perception  of 
whatever  was  beautiful,  and  that  taste  was  a  facul^ 
which  she  had  neither  had  opportunity  nor  indination  to 
cultivate.  She  would  with  as  little  remorse  press  with 
her  pretty  foot  the  sod  gemmed  with  the  loveliest  violets, 
as  the  beaten  path,  and  the  rich  card  of  the  birds,  at 
early  mom,  as  their  brilliant  plumage  glittered  among 
the  dewy  leaves  of  the  forest-boughs  commanded  no 
more  admiration  from  her,  than  tbe  clamorous  notes  of 
the  domestic  fowls,  that  hovered  round  her  fether's  door* 
Of  this  both  Mrs.  Northington  and  Lucy  were  awara, 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  the  latter  may  claim 
forbearance»  if  instead  of  adhering  to  her  habitual  cus^ 
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torn  of  striving'  to  veil  her  friend's  deficiencies,  sbe  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  took 
no  pains  to  make  them  less  apparent.  But  the  day  had 
passed  rapidly  away,  and  she  had  ever  been  ready  with 
her  quiet  "  yes,"  or  **  no,"  in  their  appropriate  places. 
"  My  mother  expects  tog  much  of  me,"  thought  Edward, 
when  at  its  close,  he  and  Lucy  prepared  to  accompany 
Hannah  home.  **  I  can  never  conquer  my  attachment," 
and  he  was  half  resolved  to  confess  his  love,  and  plead 
to  be  allowed  to  cherish  the  hope  of  a  return. 

It  wan  one  of  the  loveKest  of  lovely  evenings,  and  after 
for  some  time  slowly  pursuing  their  way  through  the 
green-wood  path,  they  emerged  into  the  open  country 
and  ascended  a  hill,  which  commanded  a  most  enchanting 
prospect.  Lucy  lingered  on  the  summit.  She  had  re- 
cently been  reading  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which 
together  with  several  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  had 
belonged  to  her  grandmother,  and  which,  although  her 
religious  scruples  prevented  her  from  reading  them,  Mrs. 
Nonhington  had  carefully  preserved,  partly  because  they 
had  been  her  mother^s,  and  partly  from  a  certain  venera- 
tion that  she  felt  for  a  printed  book.  They  had  for  some 
time  stood  in  silence,  which  Lucy  was  the  first  to  break 
by  repeating  the  following  passage  from  the  play  alluded 
to,  which  had  struck  her  as  being  very  beautiful: 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orfo,  which  thou  behold'tt, 
But  m  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  auiring  to  the  young-eyod  cherubima ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vestare  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close "       •       *       •       * 

Lucy  bad  proceeded  thus  far,  when  Hannah  interrup- 
ting her  said,  "  Now  while  I  think  of  it,  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  tractable  little  Lizzy  is,  about  learning  to  knit : 
she  can  already  widen,  and  narrow,  and  turn  the  seam." 

Edward,  whose  mind  wa^  much  as  absorbed  in  thinking 
of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  as  in  listening  to  the  poetry,  and 
who,  as  was  natural  to  a  penon,  who  never  having  re- 
alized the  discomfort  of  being  obliged  to  dispense  with 
stockings,  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  on  of  knitting,  ere 
he  was  aware,  cast  an  indignant  look  towards  the  uncofi- 
scious  Hannah.  All  this,  however,  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  when  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  they  found  them- 
selves by  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and 
Hannah,  throwing  back  her  bonnet,  revealed  her  features 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  he  again  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
lover's  heart  and  eye. 

"  Yonder  are  some  pond-lilies,"  said  Lucy,  "  do  Ed- 
vrard  go  out  on  those  rocks  and  gatlwr  us  some  of 
them." 

B^ward  obeyed  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  few, 
from  which  selecting  the  most  beautiful  one,  he  presented 
it  to  Hannah.  He  said  something  about  her  accepting 
it  as  his  farewell  gif^  and  of  her  preserving  it  for  a  while 
for  his  sake,  but  his  agitation  rendered  his  words  unin- 
telligible. Sbe  took  the  lily  bent  her  head  to  inspire  its 
rich  perfume,  and  then,  carelessly  winding  the  long  stem 
round  her  hand,  swung  it  by  her  side  as  she  walked, 
without  thinking  more  about  it.  Not  so,  Edward.  "  My 
mother  is  wrong  in  her  judgment,"  thought  he.  "  Han- 
nah is  no  coquette,  Stid  yet  she  accepted  the  lily  afVer 


what  I  had  said,"  and  he  mused  upon  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, untfl,  in  his  estimation,  it  was  magnified  into 
one  of  much  importance. 

They  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Hannah's  home, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Lovnland,  their  minister,  who  with 
his  family,  were  just  singing  their  evening  hymn  of  wor- 
ship. The  sounds,  as  the  breeze  varied,  stole  to  the  ear 
in  faint,  half  broken  tones,  or  swelled  into  wild  and 
solemn  strains  of  harmony,  producing  an  effect  on  the 
mind,  that  heightened  the  charm  of  the  sobjmned  pas- 
sage, frvm  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  Edward,  who  had 
forgotten  Shakspeare  and  the  knitting»work,  could  not 
forbear  repeating : 

*'  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thiclLet  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responsive,  each  to  othcr^s  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator !  Oft  in  bands 
While  they  lieep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  fVill  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  the  thoughts  to  heaven." 

**  I  believe,"  said  be,  when  he  had  finished,  "  that  for 
I  the  sake  of  being  able  to  write  poetry  like  this,  I  should 
be  almost  willing  to  endure  the  loss  of  sighL     Do  you 
not  love  Milton's  poetry,  Hannah  ?" 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  certainly,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  had 
no  thought  that  he  could  write  such.  Yet  I  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  your  envying  him,  for  if  he  can  com- 
pose such  good  lines,  you  can  certainly  compose  much 
better,  for  I  have  heard  our  minister  say,  that  you  were 
a  great  deal  better  scholar  than  Milton  Watson." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Edward  to  have  giveA 
an  analysis  of  his  feelings,  produced  by  this  reply.  All 
the  fine  entliusiasm,  which  a  moment  before  was  thrilling; 
every  nen'e,  and  almost  lifting  him  from  earth  to  heaven, 
recoiled  so  fully,  so  suddenly,  that  the  effect  wrought  was 
absolutely  paralyzing. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  a  little  dog  botmded  towards  them, 
and  began  to  play  caressingly  about  its  young  mistress. 

"  Ranger,"  said  she,  patting  its  head  with  her  small 
hand,  "  you  seem  glad  to  see  me."  She  then  took  the 
lily  given  her  by  Edward,  and  entwining  the  stem  round 
its  neck,  stood  smiling  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  little 
animal  to  free  itself  from  the  unacceptable  ornament.  A 
feeling  of  indignation,  yet  half  allied  to  pity,  pervaded 
!  the  bosom  of  Edward,  as  ho  saw  the  beautiful  lily,  drag^ 
gling  in  the  dirt,  and  beheld  the  earnestness  with  which 
Hannah  witnessed  what  to  her,  was  evidently  a  most 
delightful  pastime. 

''She  has  neither  heart,  delicacy,  or  even  decency," 
thought  he,  when  at  length  the  lily  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  she  unheedingly  pressed  it  into  the  soil  with  her 
own  pretty  feet,  as  she  continued  to  play  with  her 
favorite. 

**  Come,  Lucy,"  said  Edward,  "  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Hannah,  "don't  go  yet,  but  step  into 
the  house  and  see  father,  and  mother,  and  little  Linyt  a 
few  minutes." 

"  No,"  replied  Edward,  coldly,  "our  parents  will  ha 
waiting  for  us  to  join  them  in  ftunily  duties—*!  fsar  «<• 
have  tarried  too  long  ahneady»" 
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'<  Well,  good  nigfat  tlieo.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleaaant  journey  to-morrow.  I  •hall  as  I  promiBed  you, 
write  you  a  line  in  Lucy's  letter." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Edward,  **  I  shall  hold  you  to  your 
promise/'  and  extending  to  her  his  hand,  he  and  Lucy 
hade  her  good  night,  and  departed. 


'  period,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  professional 
tance,  found  it  ooovenient  to  acquire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  the  pain  was  soon  alle- 
viated. 

Naturally  imagimng  that  their  young  guests  would 
wish  to  know  what  family  they  had  thus  unexpectedly 
been  introduced  into,  Mrs.  Northington  had  just  informed 
them,  and  had  in  return  learned  that  their  name  was 
Andros,  and  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  recently  appointed 
governor  general  of  the  New-England  colonies  was  their 
uncle,  when  Edward  Northington,  it  being  now  the  col- 
lege  vacation,  made  his  appearance  with  several  fine 
pickerel,  for  which  he  had  been  angling  in  an  adjacent 
brook.  He  was  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had  he 
been  dressed  as  fashionably  as  Fercival  Andros,  he  oer- 


We  Mrill  pass  ever  an  interval  of  three  years.  At  the  j 
time  we  resume  our  story,  summer,  though  almost ' 
past  its  prime,  was  still  affluent  in  a  thousand  beauties. 
A  day  of  uncommon  loveliness,  was  near  its  close.  The 
golden  glory  which  had  pervaded  the  noontide  atmos- 1 
pbere,  was  now  mellowed  to  a  soft,  floating  haze,  that ! 
wrapped  the  distant  mountains  in  a  robe  of  azure,  only  I 
a  few  shades  deeper  than  the  sky  itself.  There  bad ; 
been  changes  at  Woodville,  but  most  of  them  were  for  \  tainly  would  have  been  his  superior  in  point  of  personal 
the  better.  Improvements  bad  taken  pUice  in  various  !!  appearance.  Mr.  Northington,  who  bad  been  on  a  jour^ 
parts  of  the  town.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Northington,  in  an  i'  ney  to  the  Old  Colony,  arrived  soon  afterwards,  accom- 
aspecial  manner,  presented  a  veiy  attractive  appearance ; '  panied  by  a  Mr.  Ellsworth,  an  elderly  genUeman,  and 
and  if  he  and  Mrs.  Northington  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  |  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Warner.  Miss  Andros 
time,  it  was  but  lightly,  while  Lucy,  who,  when  we  lefk :  imagined  that  Lucy  looked  embanassed  and  unhappy  at 
her  was  only  hovering  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  was  I  ught  of  the  latter,  and  she  afterwards  learned,  that  con- 
changed  both  in  person  and  mind.  Her  somewhat  exu-  |  traiy  to  her  own  inclination,  her  father  wished  her  to  re- 
berant  vivacity  had  given  place  to  a  deep  and  earnest, :  ceive  him  as  a  lover. 

The  person  of  Warner  was  slight,  his  comitenanoe 
pale  and  melancholy.  He  wore  his  hair  out  short  in  the 
manner  that  had  procured  for  the  Independents  tiie  ^>- 
pdlation  of  Roundheads,  while  his  apparel,  which  was 
of  coarse  material,  and  of  that  hue,  whkh  has  been  called 
"  sad  color,"  was  fashioned  according  to  the  most  primi- 
tive style  of  his  sect. 

When  Mrs.  Northbgton  introduced  their  young  guests 
to  her  husband  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Wax^ 
ner  exchanged  significant  glances  at  the  name  of  Androc, 
while  it  evidentiy  had  the  effect  to  damp  the  cordiality 
house,  and  was  bending  over  a  fevorite  plant,  from  {j  with  which  Mr.  Northington  was  accustomed  to  welcome 
which  she  was  removing  a  few  leaves  that  had  withered !'  stran^rers  to  his  home.  A  degree  of  painful  constraint 
prematurely.  So  intent  was  she  upon  her  employment, 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  young  man 


yet  healthful  tone  of  feeling;  and  if  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly enthusiasm  at  any  time  stole  over  her  spirits,  it 
was  only  like  the  flitting  cloud,  which  might  for  a  mo- 
ment daricen  the  sunshine  that  rested  on  tbe  flowers  she  i 
loved  to  tend.     She  listened  with  delighted  attention,  to  I 
the  communings  of  her  father  with  kindred  spirits,  j 
Their  high-toned  principles  of  liberty,  their  religious  feith, . 
sincere,  fervent,  and  solemn,  appeared  to  her  under  a  new  | 
aspect,  and  she  found,  in  her  own  bosom,  a  chord  that 
yielded  a  deep  and  thrilling  response. 

She  had  wandered  out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 


of  gncefiil  mien  and  singularly  handsome  person,  until 
he  addressed  her.  She  hastily  rose  and  threw  back  the 
rich,  curling  clusters  of  golden  hair  from  her  brow,  which 
had  spurned  the  confinement  of  the  close  lawn  cap,  be- 
neath which,  it  was  her  father's  pleasure  to  have  them 
hid,  and  it  was  some  time  afterwards  ere  the  young  man 


strangers  to  bis  Home.  A  degree  of  painful 
was  realized  by  all  present.  Julia  Andros,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  felt  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  her 
costly  and  fashionable  attire,  when  she  saw  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Northington,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  above  all,  those  of 
the  melancholy  Warner,  directed  towards  her,  with,  as 
she  imagined,  looks  of  strong  disapprobation.  Yet,  little 
as  she  felt  at  case  both  in  body  and  mind,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  regarding  Mr.  Northington  with  a  degree  of 
admiration.     His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  his 


could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  eyes  that  flashed 

upon  him  so  brilliantly  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  were  j!  large,  masculine  features  well  formed,  and  his  dark  pene- 

blne  as  the  heavens  above  them,  instead  of  being  of  tiiat  !|  trating  eyes  retained  all  the  pristine  fire  of  youth.    A  set 


dark  hoe,  which  he  had  always  professed  to  admire.  He 
informed  her  that  his  sister  had  been  thrown  from  her 
horse,  a  short  distance  from  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
house,  and  had  so  severely  sprained  her  ankle,  that  she 
found  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  pursue  her  joni^ 
ney.  Lucy  immediately  replied,  that  it  would  afford 
pleasure  to  the  family  as  well  as  herself  to  offer  her  such 
assistance  and  accommodations  as  they  were  able,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  proper  aid  being  rendered,  the  young 
lady  was  conveyed  into  the  parlor,  and  placed  in. a  pos- 
ture that  promised  to  make  her  the  most  comfortable. 
By  the  judicious  and  skilful  management  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
tfaiagton,  who,  as  well  as  many  other  matrons  of  that 
33 


of  fine  teeth,  as  yet  untouched  by  decay,  preserved  his 
mouth  in  all  its  original  beauty  of  formation.  Certain 
lines  around  it,  however,  denoting  decision  and  sternness 
of  character,  were  deeply  indented,  while  the  hand  of 
care  and  anxiety  had  implanted  others  on  his  brow,  that 
showed  he  had  buffeted  with  hardships,  which  can  lie 
in  the  path  of  none  but  a  pioneer  of  the  wilderness. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  Miss  Andros,  the 
supper^table  was  laid  in  the  parior,  and  added  to  the 
customary  fare,  were  the  fish,  nicely  cooked,  which  had 
been  caught  by  Edward. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  by  the  request  of  the  host  said 
grace,  desired  that  while  they  might  be  enabled  vrith 
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thankful  hearts  to  partake  of  the  creature  comforts  be-  [| 
fore  them,  consistiii^  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and 
the  running  stream,  and  of  the  miUc  of  the  herd,  that 
they  might  be  restrained  from  following  the  example  of 
some  of  their  rulers,  who  received  their  food  from  the 
lordly  dish,  as  Sitera  of  old  took  the  butter  offered  by  the 
hand  of  Jael,  which  was  meant  as  a  snare.  Forgetting 
in  his  seal  that  supper  was  cooling,  he  proceeded  to  rt- 
quest,  that  their  young  maidens  might  not  be  enticed  l^ 
the  delectation  they  afforded  to  the  eyes,  to  wear  ear- 
rings of  gold  and  precious  stones,  such  as  were  worn  by 
the  Ishmaelites,  who  fell  before  the  sword  of  Israel,  and 
which  were  given  as  a  gift  to  Grideon. 

Miss  Andros  wished  her  own  eai^rings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  her  brother,  involuntarily  brushed 
down  his  fine  lace  ruffles  over  a  superb  finger>ring. 

After  all  were  seated  at  table,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  addres- 
sing Edward  Northington,  inquired  if  he  had  yet  seen 
the  new  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Edward  re- 
plied that  he  had  not 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  ''  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us,  individoally,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  why  the 
king  of  England  has  been  permitted  to  harden  his  heart 
against  us,  and  to  take  away  the  governors,  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  in  their  stead,  set  over  the  provinces,  one, 
whose  admimstration  begins  already  to  be  aibitzaiy  and 
oppressive." 

Lucy,  excessively  annoyed  and  agitated  at  the  turn 
which  she  suspected  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  intentionally 
given  the  conversation,  made  an  attempt  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Miss  Andros,  who  sat  next  to  her,  by  ad- 
dressing her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  but  her  confusion 
soon  defeated  her  kind  intention,  by  rendering  her  unable 
to  command  either  ideas  or  language. 

Samuel  Warner,  speaking  almost  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival,  replied  to  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

"I  should  hardly  think,"  said  he,  **  that  it  was  needful 
to  inquire  concerning  what  must  be  pain  to  all,  who  are 
not  wilfully  blinded,  inasmuch  as  every  person  who  is 
not,  must  perceive  that  there  are  provoking  sins  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  among  the  chief  o£  which  I  would  mention 
pride,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  vanities  of  dress,  in  fine 
equipages,  and  in  costly  furniture,  and  plate  of  silver, 
which  begin  mightily  to  prevail  in  our  larger  towns, 
and  have  even  begun  to  creep  into  our  peaceful  hamlets." 

**  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  and  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  E^lon,  King  of  Moab,  was  strengthened  by 
the  Lord  against  Israel,  so  is  King  James  strengthened 
against  us,  for  the  self-same  cause." 

"  Ay,"  said  Samuel  Warner,  "and  as  when  the  hand 
of  Midiaa  prevailed  against  the  children  of  Israel,  they 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
caves  and  strongholds,  so  it  will  be  no  marvel,  if  we  are 
put  to  the  same  straits." 

"And  if  we  be,"  said  Mr.  EUsworth,  "  it  wUl  be  no 
more  than  our  brethren  of  Scotland  have  been  forced  to 
do.  But  after  that,  there  was  one  railed  up,  who  had 
dominion  over  the  noUes,  among  the  people ;  and  though 
the  blessed  Oliver,  and  Harry  Vane,  and  others,  have 
fiUlen  asleep,  the  hand  that  raised  them  up  in  die  hour 
of  need,  wiU  raise  up  those  in  the  midst  of  the  American 


wilderness,  who  will  burst  asunder  the  cords  of  despo> 
tism  as  if  they  were  burnt  flax,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  power  of  the  king,  and  his  nobles,  and  his 
governors." 

"  Your  faith  is  lofty  and  cheering,"  said  Mr.  Northings 
ton,  "  and  will,  I  trust,  should  such  calamity  as  you  have 
hinted  at  befall  us,  prove  to  be  well  grounded." 

"  You  speak  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  young  Andros, 
"  but  even  he  had  not  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  soul  to 
hold  inviolate  those  principles  of  liberty  that  he  profossed 
to  venerate." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  with  much  waxmth, 
"  is  this  a  fitting  time  and  place,  for  such  as  yon  to  cast 
reproach  on  the  blessed  Oliver  ?" 

"If,"  taid  Mr.  Northington,  "  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  Cromwell,  firm  and  temperate  as  he  naturally  was, 
became  swayed  by  the  love  of  power,  it  is  certain  that  be 
never  became  dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  it." 

"Who  dares  say,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "thatOtiver 
was  swayed  by  the  love  of  power  ?  Did  I  not  serve  in  the 
first  troop  that  he  raised,  though  I  was  then  only  a  youth 
of  sixteen  7  And  can  I  not  bear  testimony  that  each  of  us, 
and  he  above  the  rest,  was  ready  to  hazard  not  only  his 
woridly  possessions,  but  his  life,  for  the  salu  of  liberty, 
and  above  all,  for  that  of  religion  7" 

"Ay,"  said  Samuel  Warner,  "and  when  he  and  those 
under  him,  as  I  have  heard  you  relate,  at  the  time  th^ 
occupied  Cambridge,  seized  the  University  plate,  was  it 
to  set  forth  on  his  own  table,  that  he  might  see  the 
choice  winel  of  the  vintage,  sparkle  in  the  silver  cup, 
and  costly  vjands  smoke  in  the  silver  dish  7  No,  they 
seized  it  that  they  might  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war, 
waged  in  a  righteous  cause,  against  an  ill-judging  and 
arbitrary  king,  who,  beyond  all  precedent,  expended  die 
treasure  of  the  nation  in  adorning  liis  palaces  with  imap 
ges,  cunningly  carved  and,  a  multitude  of  unprofitable 
pictures  of  curious  device,  to  please  the  eye." 

"  Were  Cromwell  with  his  craf^  policy,"  said  Mr* 
Northington,  without  noticing  the  remarics  of  Warner, 
"  Harry  Vane  with  bis  wise  and  cool  head,  together  with 
other  patriots,  whom  I  might  name,  now  aUve,  I  would 
set  neither  of  them  as  a  ruler  over  the  people.  Edmund 
Ludlow,  now  an  exile  at  Vevay,  in  Switzerland,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  truest  and  honestost  of  them  all.  He 
was  incorruptible— he  could  not  be  bribed,  and  being 
such,  was  alone  worthy  to  rule." 

Mrs.  Northington  perceiving  that  Mr.  EUsworth  was 
in  danger  of  loosing  his  temper,  and  as  all  present  had 
finished  supper,  just  as  he  was  about  to  reply,  made  the 
signal  for  rising  firom  table ;  the  noise  and  bustle  atten- 
dant on  which,  so  overpowered  the  speaker^s  voice,  that 
if  he  was  guilty  of  using  any  intemperate  expression,  it 
could  not  be  heard. 

The  young  people  with  the  exception  of  Warner,  hav- 
ing seated  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
Edward  inquired  of  Lucy,  if  she  had  called  on  Hannah 
Farley  since  she  was  married.  Lucy  replied  that  she 
had,  and  that  she  bade  fair  to  make  an  excellent 
wife. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Edward,  she  and  Hartley,  I  think, 
are  exceedingly  well  matched.    She  is  handsome,  sweet- 
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temperecli  indottrioiUi  and  a  good  economut,  all  of  which 
her  hathand  u  fully  capable  of  appreciatiiigi  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  meni  whose  prateniiiMui 
are  much  h]jg:hor.  I  am  glad  Hannah  haa  married  ao 
well." 

"It  appears  to  me,  ^t  you  do  not  ipeak  that  glad, 
▼ery  heartily,"  said  Percival  Andros,  smiling.  "  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  that  you  would  be  still  more  glad 
if  ahe  were  not  married  at  all." 

"By  no  means/'  replied  Edward,  "for  although  I 
should  require  all  the  qualities  in  a  wife,  that  I  have  at- 
tributed to  her,  there  are  others,  which  I  should  consider 
Indispensable,  to  which  she  has  no  claim,  and  which  if 
the  had,  would  be  lost  upon  Hartley." 

"  And  will  you  not  enumerate  them  ?"  said  Julia, "  for 
your  sister's  benefit  and  mine  ?" 

"  Were  I  disposed  to  enlighten  you  on  tho  subject," 
he  replied,  "  I  should  be  prevented  for  tho  present,"  and 
he  looked  towards  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  scriptures. 

Mr.  Northington  selected  one  of  the  psalms,  in  the 
reading  of  which,  his  voice  with  its  clear  and  justly 
modulated  tones,  his  distinct  enunciation,  and  above  all 
die  earnest  solemnity  of  his  manner,  enhanced  the  effect 
of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  language  of  the  writer.  The 
reading  was  succeeded  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  in 
which  all  joined  except  Percival  Andres  and  his  sister. 
The  deep  and  solenm  notes  of  Mr.  Northington,  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  and  above  all,  of  Samuel  Warner,  which  seem- 
ed es^ressive  of  the  gloom  of  his  character,  wlule  they 
nearly  overpowered  the  quiet,  unpretending  voice  of  Mrs. 
Northington,  and  the  sweet  flute-like  tones  of  Lucy, 
blended  finely  with  the  full,  clear  tenor  of  Edward.  Mr. 
Northington  closed  the  devotions  with  a  prayer,  fervent 
and  appropriate,  and  marked  by  none  of  that  irreverent 
familiari^  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which 
•ome  of  his  brethren  too  often  marred  their  religious 
exerelses,  especially  in  the  apprehension  of  those  still 
adhering  to  the  forms  of  the  established  church. 

Julia  Andres,  while  witnessing  the  airaple,  yet  impres- 
live  manner  of  the  worship  of  a  sect,  she  hod  ever  hoard 
loaded  with  ridicule,  was  surprised  at  the  effect  which  it 
wrought  upon  her  own  mind.  Had  any  combination  of 
dreumstances,  firam  eariy  childhood,  placed  her  within 
the  influence  of  a  religious  &ith,  which  not  only  excluded 
all  pictorial  representations  from  its  churches,  and  the 
grand  and  solenm  music  of  the  organ  from  its  choirs,  but 
even  dispensed  with  the  litui^,  as  an  assistant  to  prayer, 
her  mental  energy,  her  natural  sedateness,  which  rose 
firom  a  propensity  to  thoughtfulness,  rather  than  melan- 
choly, the  earnest  tone  of  her  feelings,  and  an  uncommon 
capability  of  abstracting  her  thoughts  from  surrounding 
objects,  would  have  conduced  to  have  made  her  a  de^ 
voted,  an  enthusiastic,  and  it  might  be,  a  somewhat  rigid 
disciple. 

Mrr  Ellsworth  departed  the  following  morning,  and  a 
fisw  hoDii  afterwards,  Percival  Andres  took  his  leave  of 
the  fiunily  and  of  Julia,  with  a  promise  to  return  to  ac- 
company her  home,  ac  soon  a*  she  was  able  to  perform 
tha  journey. 


Edward  Northington,  who  on  the  memorahle  evening, 
three  yeaia  since,  it  being  the  one  prior  to  the  morning 
he  left  home  for  Cambridge,  determined  thenceforth  to 
have  his  heart  in  his  own  keeping,  had,  as  yet,  succeeded 
admirably;  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  will 
and  his  afiections,  had  not  since  that  time,  been  called 
oa  to  endure  any  very  obstinate  warfare,  yet  instead  of 
letting  this  consideration  have  iu  due  weight,  he  had 
rasUy  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  keenest  arrows 
of  Cupid  would  glance  aside  firom  his  heart,  as  more 
palpaUe  missives  very  politely  turn  out  of  their  di- 
rect  coune,  to  save  wounding  those,  who  bear  a  charmed 
life.  He  had,  sinoe  Julia  Andros  became  an  imnate 
of  the  family,  at  times,  felt  some  misgivings  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  manfully  determined  not  to  become  en- 
snared by  her  beauty,  till  he  was  able  to  judge  with  some 
d^ree  of  accuracy,  relative  to  her  knowledge  and  taste. 
"  She  roust,  at  least,"  thought  he,  "  be  able  to  tell  who 
Milton  is,  and  not  mistake  the  finest  passages  of  his 
poetry,  for  the  efforts  of  a  raw  school-boy." 

Mrs.  Northington,  who  began  to  suspect  that  there 
was  danger  of  his  being  enthralled  by  the  united  ftseinfr 
tions  of  her  person  and  manners,  whenever  a  cbnTenient 
opportunity  offered,  took  occasion  to  mention  eertain  do- 
mestic qualifications,  as  being  necessary  in  a  wife,  for 
which  no  accomplishments,  however  desirable,  could 
compensate.  Mr.  Northington,  whose  suspicions  had 
taken  the  same  odor  of  his  wife*s,  frequently  exhorted 
the  young  people  to  be  sober  and  discreet,  and  not  to  be 
allured  by  sinful  vanities,  while  Warner  readily  taking 
his  cue,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  sin  of  dancing,  and 
being  meny  at  the  sound  of  tho  viol,  inasmuch  as  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  while  they  afforded  abun* 
dantexerctse  for  health,  furnished  the  wherewithal  to  make 
substantial  garments,  &r  more  seemly  than  robes  of  silk 
and  fine  linen,  bedixened  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and 
glistening  with  costly  jewels. 

Julia  had  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  accom- 
pany Edward  and  Lucy  in  their  walks.  Warner,  too, 
sometimes  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  generally 
preferred  to  wander  in  some  solitary  place  by  himselC 
One  day  when  he  was  with  them,  they  wont  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  small  clearing,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  was 
a  neat  log  house,  which,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  land, 
was  in  possession  of  an  industrious  laborer  by  the  name 
of  Hendrick.  He  was  busily  employed  in  cultivatmg 
his  farm,  and  as  Julia  was  fatigued,  they  approached  the 
spot,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  oak,  where  Mrs.  Hendrick  was  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  the  afternoon  to  knit  or  spin  linen. 

"  We  had  a  fine  rain  last  night,"  said  Edward,  ad- 
dressing Hendrick,  *'  and,  I  see  that  the  grass  and  your 
crops  appear  to  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

"  They  do,"  replied  Hendrick,  "and  the  thought  of  the 
good  it  will  do  the  earth,  is,  I  believe,  one  reason  why  I 
rest  so  quietly  during  a  fine  night  rain.  The  harder 
the  rain  beats  on  my  roof,  the  sweeter  and  sounder  is 
my  sleep." 

"  And  so  it  should  be,  my  good  firiend,*'  said  Warner, 
rising  and  approaching  him  more  nearly, "  if  no  crime  or 
neglected  duty  makes  it  a  sin  to  indulge  in  sleep." 
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No,  Heayen  be  praised/'  replied  he,  "  I  never  did  ||  Her  sandals,  beautifully  wrought  with  boadt,  similar  to 

«  for  duty,  though  \\  those  braided  with  her  hair,  by  oot  impeding  the  play  of 


aught  worthy  the  name  of  crime,  and  as 

I  say  it  myself,  I  have  ever  performed  it  like  an  honest 

man/' 

"  Ah !  Hendrick,  be  not  too  sure — the  heart  of  man  is 
prone  to  deceive  him." 

"  I  know  it  is,  sir,  but  actions  are  things  that  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  actions  of  an  upright,  honest 
man,  who  strives  to  live  up  to  tlie  golden  rule,  speak  a 


the  musdos,  allowed  her  foot  that  free,  elastic  motion, 

which  made  her  almost  seem  to  tread  on  air.     One  oi^ 

nament  she  wore,  and  one  alone,  of  European  workman- 

I  ship.     This  was  a  gold  breast-pin,  in  the  form  of  a  heart, 

i  on  which  was  engraved  the  letter  B.     The  blood  mounted 

I  to  her  cheeks,  till  they  almost  rivalled  in  hue  the  Bowers 

on  her  brow,  as  she  perceived  the  eyes  of  Lucy  directed 


very  comforting  language  to  his  own  heart.      Every  jt  towards  it.     Lucy  beckoned  her  aside. 

morning  long  before  sunrise,  I  leave  my  pillow,  and  go  ;|      "Orraloois,"  said  she,  laying  her  finger  on  the  golden 

forth  to  the  labor  that  earns  my  children's  bread,  and  jj  heart,  "is  this  the  gift  of  Ossinneepoo ?* * 


when  I  return  with  that  keen  appetite,  which  makes  the  i 
best  sauce,  and  share  the  meal  prepared  by  my  wife,  I 
envy  no  man  his  riches.     I  feel  grateful  and  happy — in  • 
short,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  performing  my  duty.     It  is  | 
then,  that  the  blue  sky,  the  green  grass,  and  the  flowers 


"  No,  I  receive  no  gift  from  him.  I  would  tear  this 
wreath  from  my  brow  if  I  knew  that  a  leaf  of  it  had  been 
touched  by  his  hand." 

"Why?" 

"  Look  at  him"  said  she,  pointing  to  Warner,  " and 


of  the  field,  all  look  beautiful  to  me,  and  if  in  answer  to  ;  the  answer  that  I  should  give  thee  will  be  in  thy  heart 


»» 


the  I«ord's  prayer,  which  I  repeat  every  night  and  mom- 


Though  Lucy  felt  the  full  force  of  the  young  Indian 


ing,  with,  I  hope,  a  sincere  and  devout  heart,  I  receive  l  girl's  meaning,  she  said,  "but  your  father  loves  Ossin- 


my  daSy  bread,  and  can  in  common  with  the  richest  i 
and  the  wisest,  have  my  eyes  delighted  with  so  many 
pleasant  sights,  what  can  I  ask  for  more,  and  what  rea- 
son have  I  to  murmur?" 

"  Your  thoughts  are  all  of  earth,"  said  Warner.  "  When- 
eref  I  regard  terrestial  joys  too  serenely  and  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  complacency,  that  sleepless  monitor, 
that  dwells  in  every  bosom,  whispers  me  that  some  snare 
is  hidden  beneath  what  appears  so  captivating." 

"  Well,  may  the  Being,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  my  j 
enjoyments,  forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong,  but  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  every  person  has  a  particular  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting  according  to  his  education,  and  it  is  enough 
for  me,  humble  and  simple  as  I  am,  with  little  book 
learning,  besides  what  I  have  picked  up  at  odd  hours, 
when  I  was  weary  enough  to  sleep,  to  take  Heaven's 
bounties  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  teach  my  children  to 
do  the  same.  I  could  not,  were  I  to  try  ever  so  hard, 
feel  otherwise  than  joyful  and  satisfied,  when  I  sit  in  the 
midst  of  my  family,  and  behold  them  all  happy  and  full 
of  innocent  mirth ;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  thanksgiving 
which  I  duly  keep  in  my  heart  can  be  displeasbg  to 
Him,  who  has  taught  us  to  call  him  Father." 

Warner  ihook  his  head,  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no 
reply. 

Just  at  this  moment  an  Indian  girl  came  out  of  the 
house  and  approached  them,  bearing  a  tastefully  formed 
basket,  probably  woven  by  herself,  filled  with  grapes,  and 
with  a  natural  grace,  oficred  them  for  their  acceptance. 
She  was  apparently  about  seventeen,  tall,  almost  to  state- 
liness,  and  ber  form  of  perfect  symmetiy.  She  had  veiy 
nearly  adopted  the  English  fiuhion  in  the  make  of  her 
garmenu,  but  had  retained  the  omamenu  prized  by  her 
people.  Her  hair  of  a  glossy  black,  and  braided  with 
beads  of  various  colors,  reached  fiir  below  her  wrist. 
Her  features  were  finely  moulded,  her  large  black  eyes 
full  of  expression,  and  her  teeth,  which  were  perfectly 
regular,  of  the  whiteness  and  lustre  of  pearls.  A  kind  of 
coronal  which  she  had  woven  of  crimson  flowers,  and 
placed  above  her  brow,  by  harmonizing  vrith  her  com- 
plesdon,  formed  a  graceful  and  appropriate  ornament. 


neepoo,  and  wishes  you  to  be  his  bride.' 

"  And  your  father  loves  hira,"  she  replied,  again  direc- 
ting the  attention  of  Lucy  to  Warner. 

"  I  thought  you  loved  Ossinneepoo.  Has  any  thing 
happened  of  late,  to  cause  you  to  cast  him  off?" 

The  crimson  blood  again  burnt  on  the  girl's  cheek, 
and  a  slight  flash  of  anger  broke  from  her  eye. 

"  Daughter  of  the  pale  man,"  said  she,  "  has  tliere 
never  been  that  in  thy  heart,  more  precious  than  this 
gold,"  touching  the  ornament  on  her  bosom,  "  which 
thou  would  be  loth  to  pluck  thence  and  hold  up  to  the 
gaze  of  another?" 

"  Be  not  angry,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  in  her  turn,  "but 
Orraloois,  I  fear  a  serpent  is  in  your  path.  That  golden 
heart  must  be  the  gill  of  a  white  man.  Seldom  da 
they  prove  true  to  the  daughters  of  your  race.  Beware 
of  them." 

"  You  can  feel  what  I  say,"  said  Orraloois,  "  when  I 
tell  you  I  loathe  Ossinneepoo.  Why  should  I  love  him  t 
There  are  skins  of  the  bear  and  the  panther,  in  his  wig- 
wam, but  when  his  brothers  went  forth  to  hunt,  he  lin- 
gered behind  to  tell  his  tales  of  love,  till  at  last  the  heart 
of  a  hare,  was  in  his  bosom,  and  the  cry  of  the  vrild  beast 
of  the  forest,  made  him  quiver  like  the  tall  rush  of  the 
meadow,  when  shaken  by  the  wind." 

"  I  see  that  you  cannot  love  Ossinneepoo,"  said  Lucy, 
"  yet,  I  must  once  more  warn  you  to  beware  of  the  white 
man.  I  will  not  again  seek  your  confidence,  yet  believe 
me,  Orraloois,  that  it  waa  for  your  good,  and  not  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  I  sought  it." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  dark  eye  of  the  Indian  maiden, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Lucy's  arm  to  stay  her  footsteps. 
At  the  same  time,  half  averting  her  face,  with  a  delicate 
artifice  that  appeared  somewhat  to  soften  her  painful 
embarrassment,  she  spoke  of  herself  in  the  third  person. 

"Tarry,"  said  she;  "  you  shall  see  the  heart  of  Orra- 
looiB.  The  white  man,  as  you  suspect,  gave  her  this 
golden  heart.  He  said  it  was  a  symbol  of  his  own.  He 
asked  hers  in  return,  and  she  gave  it  to  him." 

"  And  when  will  Orraloois  sea  him  again?"  inquired 
Lucy. 
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**  When  the  laat  law  him,  »he  showed  him  the  buds  of 
the  flower  that  loves  to  wave  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
told  him,  that  in  four  days,  they  would  bloom.  Wreathe 
thy  brow  with  the  flowers  when  they  bloom,  were  his 
words  to  Orraloois,  and  before  they  have  time  to  wither, 
I  will  stand  by  thy  side  at  the  spot  where  the  wild  moun- 
tain rill  mingles  with  the  broad  stream  of  the  valley ! 
Orraloois  has  told  you  all.  She  asks  not  to  see  your  heart 
la  return.  Why  should  she  7  Does  she  not  behold  it 
when  she  looks  on  her  own  7  The  eye  of  the  handsome 
■traoger,  who  was  here,  was  like  the  eagle's,  but  it 
changed  to  the  soft  eye  of  the  dove,  when  it  followed 
your  footsteps.  You  knew  it,  and  that  man  of  the 
gloomy  brow,  who  stands  by  yonder  fair  girl's  side,  is  to 
you,  what  Ossinnepoo  is  to  Orraloois.  Yes,  our  hearts 
are  the  same,  but  our  fates  will  be  different.  Yours  has 
the  sunbeam  on  it— mine,  the  cloud." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  hope  not." 

"Do  you  remember  the  two  rose-buds,  which  you 
gave  me,  this  summer?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Both  appeared  firesh,  and  almost  ready  to  bloom.  I 
put  them  in  water  while  the  morning  dew  was  yet  upon 
them.  The  leaves  of  one  of  them  soon  began  to  open 
and  expand.  Something  told  me  that  was  you.  The 
other  began  to  wither,  and  I  found  that  a  worm  was 
gnawing  its  heart.  In  the  blighted  bud,  Orraloois  beheld 
herself.  Already,  when  the  dark  robe  of  night  is  drawn 
over  the  earth,  it  seems  to  cover  her  heart,  nor  is  it 
withdrawn  with  the  morning  sunbeam.  I  hear  a  voice 
in  the  winds  as  they  rustle  the  green  leaves  on  the 
boughs,  and  it  says,  'Orraloois  will  soon  die.'  The 
same  voice  speaks  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  in  the 
wild  mountain  rill,  where  I  am  to  meet  him." 

**  Nay,"  said  Lucy,  exceedingly  affected  by  the  despon* 
dent  tone  of  her  voice,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a  look 
of  the  deepest  melancholy,  **  all  this  is  but  a  wild  fancy 
—the  chimera  of  a  heated  imagination." 

"  You  will  see,"  replied  the  Indian  girl,  and  striking 
into  a  path  which  led  to  her  home,  through  a  wood,  she 
soon  disappeared. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  that  Percival  Andros 
had  arrived,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Julia  home  to  Boston;  she,  having  in  answer  to  the 
hiqoiries  contained  in  his  last  letter,  relative  to  her  health, 
informed  him  that  she  was  now  able  to  perform  the 
journey.  A  cloud  darkened  the  features  of  Warner 
when  he  saw  young  Andros,  and  although  dinner  was 
just  going  to  be  served,  he  again  left  the  house. 

**  Did  you  notice  the  appearance  of  Warner?"  said 
Julia,  in  tt  low  voice,  to  Edward.  "  I  never  saw  a  person, 
whose  mind  was  sound,  who  had  so  wild  and  fierce  a 
look.     I  felt  afraid  to  look  at  him." 

"  I  did  not  now  notice  him  in  particular,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  have  always  thought  him  either  a  lunatic  or  a 
hypocrite.  Poor  Lucy!  I  wonder  at  my  father's  infatua- 
tion." 

A  iew  minutes  ofter  they  rose  from  table,  as  Lucy  was 
passing  out  at  the  door,  she  was  met  by  an  Indian  lad,  a 
brother  to  Orraloois,  who  informed  her,  in  a  whisper, 
Uiat  hb  iistmr  wished  her  to  moet  har  at  a  place  called 


the  "  Fountain  of  the  Dark  Spirit,"  as  she  had  something 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  her,  and  that  she 
must  be  careful  to  let  no  person  suspect  where  she  was 
going. 

"  Cannot  your  sister  come  to  me  in  the  garden,  or  meet 
me  at  Hendrick's7"  inquired  Lucy.  "It  is  a  long  walk 
to  the  place  you  mention." 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  "  she  can  meet  you  there,  and 
at  no  other  place." 

Lucy  still  hesitated.  "Tell  Orraloois,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  will  meet  her  to-morrow.  I  am  needed  at  home, 
to-day." 

"  She  has  made  a  vow  to  the  Dark  Spirit  of  the  fooa- 
tain,"  he  replied,  "  and  wo  will  betide  her  if  you  cause 
her  to  break  it." 

"  I  wiU  go,"  said  Lucy,  "if  it  be  only  to  teD  her  that 
when  she  again  makes  a  vow  to  the  dark  genius  of  the 
fountain,  to  let  it  have  refwence  to  no  one  but  herself,  as 
respects  its  performance." 

Without  saying  more,  putting  on  a  large  cape-bonnet, 
regardless  of  the  noon-day  heat,  she  crossed,  at  a  rapid 
pace,  a  large  open  field,  and  then  struck  into  a  path  which 
led  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  its  site  being  indi- 
cated by  several  abrupt  and  rocky  hills.  Her  haste  had 
prevented  reflection,  and  it  was  not  until  she  entered  a 
dark  and  narrow  ravine,  that  she  was  conscious  of  a 
superstitious  fear,  awakened  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
wild  legends  connected  with  the  fountain. 

The  spot  where  it  was  situated,  was  enclosed  by  ledges 
of  rocks  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible ;  the  only  point  of 
ingress  being  by  rocks  piled  one  above  the  other,  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  so  as  originally,  to  form  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  which  the  Indians  had 
rendered  practicable  by  art,  that  they  might,  with  less 
difficulty,  place  their  offerings  by  the  side  of  the  fountain, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  propitiate  the  Dark  Spirit,  sup- 
posed to  linger,  at  will,  round  its  brink,  or  repose  beneath 
its  gloomy  waters.  The  mountainous  heights  which  sur 
rounded  this  deep  glen,  were  covered,  in  some  places, 
by  a  thick  growth  of  the  majestic  wild  pine,  which,  until 
it  finds  a  congenial  climate  in  the  far  north,  flourishes 
only  on  bleak  and  elevated  soils.  The  wind-gusts,  that, 
with  hoarse  and  hollow  sound,  swept  through  their 
branches,  even  when  there  was  not  air  enough  in  the 
warm  and  sunny  voles  to  waft  abroad  the  thistle's  down, 
might  have  been  deemed  fitting  music  to  soothe,  into 
slumber,  the  stem  genius  that  hod  his  dwelling  below, 
every  sunbeam  being  excluded,  except  at  high  noon,  from 
profaning  his  chosen  and  solitary  temple. 

When  Lucy  had  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  rude 
steps,  and  could  look  down  into  the  chasm  below,  she 
perceived  that  Orraloois  was  not  there,  and  was  just 
going  to  return,  when  the  sight  of  some  flowers  in  one 
of  those  delicate  baskets  which  the  Indian  maiden  delight- 
ed to  weave,  caused  her  to  change  her  mind,  as  she 
doubted  not  that  she  had  been  there,  and  would  soon 
return.  As  Lucy  waited  in  this  isolated  spot,  the  deep 
and  utter  solitude  of  which  was  fearful  of  itself,  every 
thing  that  addressed  either  the  eye  or  the  ear,  gradually 
appeared  to  her  more  melancholy  and  wild,  till,  at  last, 
they  became  asaggsrated  into  shapes  and  sounds  of  terror. 
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The  winds,  which,  at  first,  uttered  tfaemselres  in  a  low, 
wailing  roice,  appeared  now  to  whistle  with  a  wild, 
mocking  sound,  and  the  dim  and  wavering  shadows 
which  the  trees  now  threw  across  the  chasm,  i^peared 
to  assume  palpable  forms,  such  as  in  imagination,  the 
had  sometimes  peopled  the  gloomy  palace  of  some  stem 
magician.  It  was  said  that  the  form  of  the  Dark  Spirit  of 
the  fountain  was  often  seen  mirrored  in  its  waters,  and 
that  his  voice  was  heard  to  repeat  in  hollow  tones  the 
words  uttered  by  those  who  stood  near.  She  thought  of 
this  legend,  and  drawn  on  by  a  power,  which  she  could 
not  resist,  she  approached  the  fountain  and  bent  over  it. 
No,  it  was  not  the  eflTect  of  an  excited  imagination. 
Surely  she  beheld  a  dark  and  shadowy  form,  resembling 
a  human  being,  dimly  defined  by  the  chequered  light 
that  streamed  through  the  trees.  Although  her  heart 
beat  audibly  through  terror,  she  bent  herself  more  closely 
over  the  fountain,  that  she  might  be  sure  it  was  no  illu* 
sion.  At  this  moment  ihe  heard  a  slight  rustle  oi  leaves 
directly  over  her  head,  and  thinking  the  noise  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  approach  of  Orraloois,  she  pronounced 
her  name.  The  name  was  repeated  in  accents  broken 
and  hollow,  and  although  reason  told  her  that  she  had 
but  awakened  an  echo,  she  could  not  forbear  quaking 
with  fear.  Again  she  bent  over  the  fountain  to  see  if 
the  mysterious  form  were  still  visible,  but  nothing,  save 
the  shadows  of  the  pines,  broke  the  light  which  the  sun 
now  threw  upon  its  waters. 

**  Lucy  Northington,"  said  a  deep  voice  behind  her. 
She  turned,  and  beheld  Warner. 

Harrassed,  as  she  was,  by  superstitious  terrors,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  his  presence  brought  with  it  relief  and 
comfort;  but  the  aversion  with  which  she  had  always 
regarded  him,  was  now  mingled  with  fear,  for  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his  countenance,  awakened  the  suspi- 
cion, that  through  his  agency,  she  had  been  enticed  to 
this  solitary  spot. 

*'  Lucy  Northington,"  he  again  repeated,  **  have  you 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  though  I  well 
might  refuse  to  answer  so  uncourteous  a  question." 

"  Swear,  then,  that  you  will  be  my  i^ife !" 

"  Can  you,"  said  she,  evading  a  direct  reply  to  his 
demand,  for  there  was  a  fierceness  in  his  eye,  that  made 
her  fear  to  refuse  him  at  once — ''wish  to  marry  a  person 
who  would  be  incapable  of  regarding  you  with  the  afiec- 
tion  proper  in  such  an  alliance  ?" 

**  I  know  your  aim,"  said  Warner ;  "  you  mean  to 
unite  yourself  with  that  ungodly  cavaliei^-that  Free- 
thinker. The  ruffles  of  fine  lace  that  so  uselessly  dangle 
about  his  hands,  and  the  diamonds  that  sparkle  on  his 
fingers,  and  on  his  breast,  are  befittbg  objects  to  awa- 
ken a  woman's  idolatiy." 

''If  you  allude  to  Fercival  Andros,  he  is  no  Free- 
thinker, and  as  for  diamonds,  better  that  twenty  should 
sparkle  on  his  breast,  than  that  breast  should  hold  a 
heart  capable  of  base  deception.  Samuel  Warner,  it  is 
you  who  enticed  roe  hither  in  the  name  of  the  ionooent 
Orraloois— you  dare  not  deny  it." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it,"  he  replied.     "  I  submit- 


ted to  an  act  of  treachery  for  your  good.  The  snare  was 
already  laid  for  you:  yon  would  have  been  caught  as  in 
a  net.  I  glory  in  being  enabled  to  devise  a  way  for  your 
escape,  though  it  be  against  your  will." 

"My  escape!"  repeated  Lucy,  with  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt. 

"Yes,  your  escape!  You  go  not  hence,  till  your 
safety  is  provided  for,  by  promising  never  to  many  that 
ungodly  cavalier.  You  must  do  more— you  must  swear 
to  be  mine." 

"  I  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied 
Lucy. 

Warner  remained  silent  for  some  drae,  but  Lucy  felt 
that,  by  the  fearful  expression  of  his  eye,  which  had  now 
kindled  into  the  horrid  glare  of  frenzy,  some  deadly  pur- 
pose was  laboring  in  his  bosom. 

"  You  say  that  you  will  never  be  mine  V* 

"Never!" 

"  Neither  will  you  promise  not  to  marry  that  insolent 
Andros?" 

"No." 

"  Lucy  Northington,  you  had  better  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  fountain,  than  to  marry  that  man." 

He  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  converMtion, 
held  her  arm  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  had,  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees,  urged  her  towards  the  fountain, 
so  that  they  now  stood  neariy  upon  its  brink. 

"  Warner,"  said  she,  quickly,  and  in  a  voice  so  thrilling 
as  to  make  him  start,  "  Aswer  me  in  a  word !  what  do 
you  mean  7" 

"  I  mean  as  I  say,"  he  replied  with  a  ghastly  smile." 

"  Once  more  I  ask  what  you  mean?  I  adjure,  I  com- 
mand you  to  tell  me !" 

"  There  are  two  bridegrooms  ready  to  take  you,  Lucy 
— the  Dark  Spirit  of  the  fountain  and  myself— choose 
between  us !" 

"The  choice  is  easily  made,"  said  she,  unhesitatingly, 
though  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  countenance  indicated 
the  mortal  fear  with  which  she  was  stricken— "lot  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  be  my  bed." 

She  had  only  uttered  these  words,  when  she  felt  an 
arm  lighUy  entwined  round  her  neck,  while  the  words, 
"Why  does  the  sweet  garden  rose  speak  thus?"  were 
breathed  into  her  ear.  It  was  Orraloois,  who  had  return- 
ed to  wreath  the  flowers  she  had  left  in  the  morning. 

At  sight  of  the  Indian  girl,  Warner  said  in  a  low  voice 
to  Lucy,  "  Utter  a  word  to  mortal  ear  of  what  now  has 
happened,  and  there  may  be  a  grave  found  as  fearful,  if 
less  deep,  than  the  waters  of  this  fountain.''  Having 
said  thus,  he  precipitately  withdrew. 

When  Lucy  found  that  ho  was  gone,  her  firsfe  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  upon  the  neck  of  Orraloois,  where 
she  wept  like  an  infant.  She  then  silently  breathed  her 
fervent  thanks  to  Him,  whose  arm  had  rescued  her  from 
the  mingled  jealousy  and  fanaticism  of  one,  whose  reason 
was  evidently  clouded  by  insanity. 

It  was  the  afkemoon  of  the  same  day,  that  Julia,  who 
had  wandered  forth  alone,  entered  a  path  that  terminated 
in  the  one  which  had  been  taken  by  Orraloois,  when  she 
parted  from  Lucy,  near  the  dwelling  of  Hendrick,  in  the 
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mondng.    It  led  through  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and 
those  whose  footsteps  first  imprinted  it,  having  taken 
•dTantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  nature,  in  the  room 
of  resorting  to  art,  its  course  was  sufficiently  devious. 
She  continued  to  follow  its  windings,  until,  at  a  distance, 
through  a  natural  vista,  could  be  discovered  a  broad  and 
beautiful  river.     Fifteen  minutes'  walk,  and  she  stood  at 
its  side.     Its  waters,  clear  and  unruffled,  reflected  the 
hills  rising  from  the  opposite  margin,  clad  in  the  fineshest 
green,  and  bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight,  with  scarcely 
a  single  tree  to  intercept  the  golden  radiance ;  while  the 
intervening  vales,  deep  and  woody,  slept  in  a  depth  of 
shadow,  that  gave  fine  relief  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  open 
landscape.     The  beauty  of  the  scenery  enticed  her  to 
proceed.     Soon  the  uniformi^  of  the  surface  was  broken 
by  gentle  undulations,  which  at  last  rose  into  hills  piled 
one  above  another,  attaining  in  the  distance,  a  height 
which  might  have  been  termed  mountains.    Julia  paused 
to  gaze  on  a  wild,  sparkling  stream,  that,  with  musical 
voice,  came  bounding  down  its  rocky  bed,  to  mingle  with 
the  serene  waters  of  the  river.     At  this  spot  several 
paths  met,  and  she  selected  one  which  diverged  into  a 
grove,  that  she  might,  after  her  protracted  walk,  obtain 
rest  and  shelter  from  the  sun.    Masses  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant foliage  overshadowed  her,  letting  in  glimpses  of 
sunlight  upon  the  soft,  verdant  carpet  at  her  feet,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  intermingling  of  gold  among 
the  flowers  of  every  hue,  diat  bloomed  in  rich  profusion. 
At  the  further  side  of  the  grove,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  rising 
in  easy  acclivity,  formed,  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  a  shelf,  smooth  and  level.     The  trees  that 
towered  fiur  above,  being  interwoven  with  the  foliage  of 
grape-vines,  threw  over  this  spot,  a  delicious  coolness  and 
a  kind  of  twilight  gloom,  even  at  midday.     She  had 
remained  here  only  a  few  minutes,  when  she  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices.     The  sounds  came  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  her  ear,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  could 
discern,  through  the  trees,  two  men,  who  seemed  advanc- 
ing towards  the  grove.     Son^what  alarmed,  she  placed 
herself  on  a  part  of  the  tabular  rock,  wherp,  by  arranging 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  vine,  she  was  perfectly 
screened  from  the  observation  of  any  person  who  might  be 
situated  below.    As  she  had  apprehended,  they  made 
directly  for  the  grove,  and  she  could  hardly  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  suiprise,  when  she  beheld,  in  one  of  them, 
Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  a  young  gentleman  reputed  to  be  of 
princely  fortune,  who  had  been  bred  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who  had,  previously  to  her  leaving 
England,  made  implication  to  her  undo.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  for  her  hand.    Regaidless  of  her  remonstnnces, 
Sir  Edmund  encouraged  his  suit,  which  he  continued  to 
press  with  ardor;  and  on  this  aocountt  she  less  reluc- 
tantly left  her  native  isle,  hoping  thereby  to  rid  herself  of 
an  annoyance,  which  daily  grew  more  intolerable. 

*^  Were  it  not  for  the  wreath  of  blue  smoke  I  see 
yonder,"  said  the  companion  of  Bellamour,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  "  which  I  suppose  rises 
from  the  hut  of  the  laborer,  where  you  have  taken  lodg^ 
ings  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  it  were  a  palace, 
I  should  not  imagine  that  any  breathing  thing,  save  bears 
and  monkies,  inhabited  withda  forty  miles  of  hero." 


"  As  for  bears,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  no  doubt," 
replied  Sir  Basil,  **  but  for  the  monkies,  I  will  not  vouch 
for  more  than  one,  that  I  see  reposing  very  quietly 
beneath  a  tree." 

**  Monkey  or  not,  I  tell  thee,  Basil  Bellamour,  that 
thou  hast  come  to  this  country  on  a  fooFs  errand,  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  have  come  to  boar  thee  company." 

"  Not  so,  my  worthy  Jack.  Marry,  a  single  sight  of 
my  superb  Indian  princess,  were,  of  itself,  worth  ten 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  I  will  show  thee, 
that  I  can  twist  that  old  stately  governor,  as  easily  as  a 
chandler  twists  the  wick  of  a  candle." 

"  Faugh  i  One  would  think  that  you  had  had  your  breed- 
ing in  a  chandler's  shop.  But  I  tell  you,  that  this  same 
stately  old  governor,  will  keep  so  close  a  hand  upon  his 
niece's  gold,  that  your  eye  vriU  not  even  catch  the  sparkle 
of  it;  much  less  will  you  get  a  single  piece  of  it  between 
your  fingers  to  lay  over  the  rents  of  your  broken  fortune. 
Money  is  the  object  of  both,  in  the  game  you  play  at, 
and  one  is  as  likely  to  be  checkmated  as  the  other." 

"  Thou  hast  been  my  shadow.  Jack  Morrice,  for  five 
years  past,  to  little  purpose,  if  thou  dost  not  know  that 
I  can  do  as  I  say." 

"  But  you  seem  to  foiget  that  there  is  a  niece  who  has 
a  will  of  her  own,  not  so  easily  to  be  twisted." 

"  1  shall  show  thee  the  contrary  of  that.  To  me,  the 
task  is  alike  easy  to  please  the  girl  of  eighteen,  and  her 
grandmother  of  eighty.  I  can  suit  myself  to  all  condi- 
tions, and  to  every  sort  of  prejudice  and  whim.  I  can 
help  the  hungry  peasant  eat  his  coarse  loaf,  and  wash  it 
down  with  stale  beer  firom  a  brown  earthem  mug,  and 
smack  and  lick  my  lips  after  it ;  and  when  just  returned 
firam  the  hungry  chase,  I  can  sit  with  the  Frenchman  an 
hour  or  more,  and  simper  over  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog, 
with  as  satisfied  an  air  as  the  pursy  alderman  sits  in  his 
stuffed  chair  over  a  tureen  of  turtle  soup.  I  can  sing 
songs  with  the  cavalier,  and  with  the  roundhead,  psalms 
—can  cry  hurra  for  liberty  tall  my  throat  is  sore,  and  to 
*  God  save  the  King,*  can  say  amen.  Did'st.  thou  never 
hear  me  sigh,  and  see  me  shake  my  head,  when  some 
brisk  blade  has  slily  snatched  a  kiss  from  a  blushing 
lass  f  But  I  will  tell  thee,  Jack,  that  my  mouth  watered 
all  the  while  for  that  self-same  kiss,  as  I  have  seen  an 
awkward  country  boy's,  as  he  stood  gazing  and  longing 
while  his  sick  grandame  ate  an  orange." 

"  That  was  when  you  played  the  Roundhead  to  obtain 
old  Ludlow's  daughter,  and  a  pretty  demure  little  dam- 
sel she  was,  too." 

''Pretty!  That  is  a  most  contemptible  word  when 
applied  to  her.  She  was  beautiful!  divine!  Julia 
Andros,  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  not  worthy  to 
be  named  the  same  day  with  her.  Well,  let  her  go — I 
could  have  won  her  if  I  would,  and  I  would,  if  she  had 
possessed  the  wherewithal  to  have  repaired  my  fortune. 

"  She  is  married  now." 

**  Yes,  and  to  a  hypocritical  knave,  that  will  turn  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  draw  down  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  and  whine  most  sanctimoniously  at  the  sound  of  a 
laugh  or  an  innocent  jest,  and  would,  if  he  had  his  way, 
put  the  culprit  in  the  stocks  till  his  visage  looked  as  rue- 
ful as  his  own.    He  is  ^wi  honest  knave,  too.    I  had 
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some  dealings  with  biro  once,  and  since  that,  I  would 
not  trust  bim  with  a  busbel  of  gray  beans,  without  count- 
ing every  one  of  them  ninety  and  nine  times/' 

"A  compliment,  which  I  dare  say,  be  would  most 
heartily  reciprocate.  But  yonder  approaches  La  Belle 
Sauvage — ^I  will  therefore  be  off,  and  for  lack  of  more 
profitable  employment,  hunt  bird's  nests." 

**  Stay  a  moment,  and  look  at  her.  Marry,  she  has 
the  air  of  a  queen.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  take  her  to 
England.  A  mock  ceremony  of  maniage  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  her  willing  to  go  with  me." 

**  Nay,  Bellamour,  you  are  too  bad.  If  your  conscience 
were  not  like  the  air,  too  elastic  to  be  wounded,  it  would 
feel  sore,  only  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  so  beautifiil 
and  innocent  a  creature." 

"  Jack,  thou  art  turning  moralist.  Better  turn  divine, 
and  when  we  return  to  England,  I  will  make  interest  to 
procure  a  living  for  thee."  * 

Orraloois  paused  at  the  meeting  o£  the  waters,  beneath 
a  stately  oak,  whose  branches  shot  far  across  the  larger 
stream,  breaking  by  the  light,  dancing  shadows  of  their 
leaves,  the  golden  sunshine  that  slept  upon  its  bosom. 
Julia,  who  knew  by  her  form  and  dress,  that  it  was  the 
girl  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  morning,  would  hardly 
have  recognized  her  by  features,  sparkling  as  they  now 
were  with  joy  and  animation. 

"  My  sweet  flower  of  the  forest !  My  lovely  fawn  of 
the  hills!"  exclaimed  Bellamour,  as  he  advanced  to 
meet  her. 

She  bounded  forward  to  meet  him,  lightly  and  grace- 
fully as  the  animal  to  which  he  had  compared  her,  and 
even  Bellamour,  for  a  moment,  quailed  before  the  light 
of  those  eyes,  which,  with  looks  confiding  and  full  of 
love,  were  raised  to  his  face— a  face  handsome  enough 
to  have  ensnared  a  more  guarded  and  a  less  artless 
h<»rt,  than  beat  in  the  bosom  of  tliis  daughter  of  the 
wilderness. 

"  You  see  that  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  said  he,  as 
he  bent  over  her. 

She  felt  his  warm  breath,  as  it  wandered  among  the 
flowers  of  the  coronal  that  graced  her  brow,  and  the 
conversation  she  had  held  with  Lucy  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  An  unquiet  expression  came  to  her  eye,  but  it 
flitted  a^  ay  like  the  shadow  of  the  dark  bird,  which  that 
moment,  unheeded  by  her,  flew  across  her  path,  as  the 
voice  of  Bellamour,  softer  and  more  insinuating  in  its 
tones  than  before,  repeated,  *'you  see  that  I  have  kept 
my  promise,  dear  Orraloois." 

"  You  have,"  she  replied,  but  the  days  of  thy  absence 
have  been  like  years.  A  dark  cloud  has  folded  me  in  its 
bosom,  and  I  could  not  see  the  brightness  of  the  sun. ! 
The  sounds  that  used  to  be  most  joyful,  had  a  voice  of 
mourning.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  bluebird,  waxbled 
among  the  chestnut  boughs  that  shade  my  father's  dwel- 
ling, no  loiger  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  my  heart,  as  it 
roused  me  from  my  morning  slumbers." 

"  But  you  will  be  happy  now,"  said  he,  m  a  tone  soft 
as  before,  yet,  expressive  of  exultation  at  the  power  he 
bad  over  her  affections. 

"  Yes,  with  you,  but  do  you  see  yonder  bright  cloud, 
graceful  and  beautiful  as  the«anoe  as  it  glides  over  the 


blue  waters  1  It  will  soon  pass  away  and  will  not  Kkfe 
that  return." 

"Go  with  me,  Orraloois— 'I  shall  not  then  need  to 
return. 

**  Why  should  I  go  ?"  said  she,  with  a  deep  and  solemn 
earnestness.  It  was  the  voice  of  mv  doom  that  I  heard 
in  the  winds,  and  in  the  rustle  of  the  green  leaves.  It 
told  me  tliat  I  should  soon  die.  When  the  leaves  fall, 
they  will  find  my  grave." 

*'  If  I  take  you  hence,  where  the  dismal  sounds  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  be  heard,  these  dark  and  wild  fancie* 
will  vanish." 

"  No !  no !  In  the  midnight  stillness,  when  even  the 
wind  folds  its  rustling  wings  and  sleeps,  and  no  sound 
can  come  to  my  ear,  then  do  I  feel  the  cold  breathings  of 
that  voice  round  my  heart." 

**  I  will  not  listen  to  these  melanchgly  forebodings. 
They  are  nought.  Gro  with  me,  and  thy  light  step  will 
d'cho  in  the  gilded  halls  of  stately  palaces.  This  robe 
shall  be  exchanged  for  one  brilliant  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  sparkling  gems ;  while  the  jewels  that  shall  adorn 
your  queen-like  brow,  shall  every  one  of  them  beam  with 
a  lustre,  bright  as  the  eyes  that  look  up  to  yours,  when 
you  bend  over  the  clear  fountain.  Will  you  not  go  with 
me  f  Say  nay,  and  I  shall  know  you  do  not  love  me." 
As  he  repeated  these  last  words,  he  clasped  a  necklace, 
brilliant  if  not  valuable,  round  her  neck. 

The  eyes  were  tearful  that  she  raised  to  his,  yet  they 
beamed  with  a  soft  and  sunny  radiance.  "  Your  words," 
she  replied,  "  fall  softly  on  my  heart,  as  the  flowers  fall 
on  my  morning  path,  which  my  maidens  love  to  strew 
before  me.  They  bring  for  me  a  bright  dream,  but  it 
will  soon  float  away,  and  never  grow  to  reality." 

"  Why  persist  so  tenaciously  in  cherishing  those  foolish 
whims?"  said  Bellamour,  impatiently  and  with  some 
asperity.  "  The  daughter  of  a  great  chief  should  have 
strength  to  throw  them  from  her." 

"  Say  no  more,  I  will  go  with  you.  Yet  added  she, 
my  father  loves  young  Ossinnoepoo,  and  will,  I  fear,  op- 
pose my  wedding  another." 

Bellamour  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  simplicity, 
that  could  perceive  no  reason,  why  a  high-bom  English- 
man should  net  marry  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Although  Orraloois  did  not  fathom  the  full  meaning  of 
that  sinister  smile,  there  was  something  in  it  that  sent 
a  pong  to  her  heart.  Bellamour  perceived  that  it  had 
produced  a  painful  impression,  and  hastened  to  say  "  your 
father  need  not  know  it.  I  will  procure  a  priest,  who 
will  perform  the  holy  ceremony  in  private.  Will  that 
satisfy  you,  my  sweet  forest-flower?"  he  inquired,  touch- 
ing her  glowing  cheek  with  his  lips.  "  Your  will  is  mine," 
she  repHed,  but  the  words  had  only  escaped  her  lips, 
when  with  a  wild  piercing  shriek,  she  threw  herself 
upon  his  bosom.  The  object  of  her  alarm,  at  the  same 
instant,  caught  the  attention  of  Bellamour.  Directly 
opposite  them,  cowering  behind  a  rock  that  neorfy 
screened  him  from  observation,  was  Ossinneepoo,  the 
direst  and  most  revengeful  passion  burning  in  his  eyes, 
which  were  fastened  upon  Bellamour.  The  string  of  the 
bow,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  already  relaxed: 
the  arrow  was  sped.     Orraloois^  by  shielding  him  she 
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loTod,  had  received  bor  own  death-woand.  Bellamoar, 
who  had  darted  aside,  the  moment  he  discovered  the 
young  savage,  bearing  her  with  him,  knew  not  that  she 
was  wounded,  until  through  faintness,  relaxing  her  hold, 
she  murmured,  "lay  me  by  the  mountain  stream,  that 
I  may  taste  its  waters,  and  look  once  more  on  your  face 
before  I  die." 

Alarmed  and  agitated,  he  hastened  to  obey  her,  first 
plucking  the  arrow,  which  had  entered  just  below  her 
right  shoulder,  from  the  wound. 

"  I  have  given  my  life  for  youn,"  said  she,  **  I  looked 
not  for  so  proud  and  happy  a  destiny." 

After  a  hurried  examination  of  the  wound,  he  imagined 
that  the  arrow  bad  penetrated  to  no  vital  part,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  to  Orraloois. 

"  You  are  dcceivod,"  she  replied.  "  The  ice  of  death 
is  already  in  my  veins." 

Julia,  who  had  witnessed  the  tragedy  from  her  hiding 
place,  was  already  on  the  spot,  every  personal  conside- 
ration being  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  young  and  in- 
teresting victim.  Bellamour  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
dying  girl,  at  her  approach,  but*  without  testifying  or 
feeling  any  of  the  surprise,  which  her  sudden  appearance 
might  have  awakened  on  a  less  dreadful  occasion.  He 
disengaged  one  of  the  largest  of  the  bright  shells  that 
ornamented  her  girdle,  and  handing  it  to  Julia,  requested 
her  to  procure  some  water. 

"  Let  it  be  from  the  mountain  stream,"  said  Orraloois, 
**  I  used  to  love  to  see  its  wild  waters  throw  the  foam 
feathers  over  the  green  turf,  and  among  the  sweet  flow- 
ers by  its  side,  and  to  listen  to  its  merry  voice,  that 
seemed  laughing  at  its  own  sport.  I  shall  sec  and  hear 
it  no  more." 

''  Orraloois,  dearest,"  said  Bellamour,  taking  the  water 
from  Julia,  for  he  was  reckless  now  that  a  high-bom 
English-woman  should  hear  him  speak  words  of  tender- 
ness to  an  Indian  girl— *'  Orraloois,  dearest,  will  you 
taste  the  water?" 

She  eagerly  drank  it. 

"I  die  happy,"  said  she,  raising  her  eyes,  already 
growing  dark  with  the  mists  of  death,"  for  that  eye  is  upon 
me,  whose  light  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  evening  star 
to  the  weary  hunter,  when  it  shows  him  the  roof  of  his 
distant  dwelling.  It  would  give  me  joy,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  silence, ''  to  look  onoa  more  on  the  fair 
rose,  who  delighted  to  teach  me  the  language,  whose 
words  awakened  the  first  pulses  of  that  dearer  life  which 
slept  in  my  heart.  Tell  tho  old  chief,  my  father,  that 
the  light  of  his  eyes  is  departed,  that  she  is  gone  to  the 
spirit-land  where  her  mother  dwells,  who  stands  ready 
to  receive  her."  Her  eyelids  closed.  "  Beloved,"  said 
she,  "  farewell  the  last  sleep  steals  upon  me." 

The  small  fingers  of  the  delicately  formed  hand,  which 
were  closed  round  bis,  grow  cold  and  rigid.  She  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

"  Lay  her  on  tho  flowery  turf,"  said  Julia,  ''  it  is  a 
fitting  bed  for  ono  so  young  and  beautiful." 

It  is  during  moments  (^  stnmg  excitement,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  that  the  avenues  of  tho  heart  are  left 
unguarded,  and  that  gushes  of  feeling  break  forth  and 
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flow  unchecked  into  their  legitimate  channels,  over 
which,  until  then,  we  had  kept  a  vigilant  and  successful 
watch,  and  which  we  imagined  were  fully  within  our 
control.  It  was  thus  with  Edward  Northington  and 
Julia  Andres.  A  few  broken  and  passionate  words,  as, 
with  others  now  assembled,  they  stood  by  the  pale  corpse 
of  the  Indian  girl,  and  which,  at  another  time,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  breathe  into  her  ear,  were  listened 
to  with  an  emotion,  that  assured  him  that  the  pure  and 
absorbing  passion,  which  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the 
very  life-pulses  of  his  own  heart,  glowed  in  hers  with  a 
kindred  intensity.  Both  felt,  to  an  extent  they  had  never 
before  reaUxed,  that  the  low  breathings  of  sorrow  on  the 
rich  chords  of  the  heart,  awaken  music,  the  deepest  and 
the  most  thrilling;  and  that  tho  dazzling  halo,  which 
Hope  traces  round  joys,  pictured  in  the  far  perspective, 
is,  by  its  sacred  influences,  mellowed  to  the  soft,  ctherial 
hues  of  the  sunbeam,  when  refracted  by  the  tears  of  the 
cloud.  They  thought  not  then  of  the  obstacles,  which 
reason  told  them,  when  the  hour  of  reflection  came, 
would  be  opposed  to  their  love,  the  cotu'se  of  which, 
when  true,  according,  to  the  poet,  "  did  never  yet  run 
smooth." 

Orraloois  was  buried  beneath  the  turf  where  she  now 
lay,  and  the  low  mound,  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
long  indicated  the  spot,  where  this  lovely  and  innocent 
child  of  the  wilderness  slept. 

Ossinnccpo,  who,  as  Orraloois  had  said,  carried  the 
heart  of  a  hare  in  his  bosom,  the  moment  that  he  found 
that  he  was  discovered  by  his  rival,  fled,  even  without 
attempting  to  send  another  arrow,  and  was  seen  no  more 
amongst  the  people  of  his  tribe. 

Bellamour,  who  knew  that  all  the  fervent  nnd  trea* 
sured  aflections  of  the  Indian  maiden's  young  and  guile- 
less heart,  were  his,  was  more  deeply  affected  by  her 
tragic  death,  than  any  person,  who  had  listened  to  his 
heartless  remarks  to  Morrice,  as  well  as  his  attempts  to 
basely  deceive  her,  would  have  been  led  to  imagine,  and, 
for  a  time,  it  maintained  a  salutary  influence  over  his 
mind  and  conduct. 

It  was  a  rich  autumn  evening  and  the  beams  of  the 
declining  sun,  unobstructed  by  the  lofty  buildings,  which 
have  since  risen  around  the  Province  House,  veiling  it  in 
premature  gloom,  shone  with  golden  lustre  on  the  panel- 
led wainscot  of  polished  oak,  which  surrounded  one 
of  the  spacious  chambers.  The  apartment  was  furnished 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  unusual  in  the  colonies,  where, 
in  addition  to  tho  difficulties  common  to  every  new  coun- 
tiy,  with  which  the  inhabitants  have  to  contend,  their 
genius  and  enterprise  were  cramped  by  the  jealous  tyran- 
ny of  the  mother  country ;  it  being  a  principle  of  the 
colonial  policy,  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture 
any  article  which  they  could  import  from  England.  But 
had  no  such  restrictions  existed,  and  had  they  possessed 
ample  means,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  religions  scru- 
ples of  the  Puritans,' would  have  permitted  them  to  in- 
dulge in  what  they  would  have  termed  the  pomps  and 
vanities  which  were  considered  requisite  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  the  royal  governor,  who  was,  at  this  time,  re- 
sident of  the  Previpce  Ijiiuse.    Various  pieces  of  roar 
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hogany  furniture,  onriched  by  carvingB,  and  bearing:  ^ 
high  a  polish  as  nearly  to  supercede  the  necessity  of  the 
large  pier-glass,  placed  between  two  of  the  windows, 
were  in  due  order  arranged  round  the  room;  while  a 
Brussels  carpet,  small,  but  exceedingly  rich  and  beauti- 
ful, muffled,  at  times,  the  foot-fall  of  a  man  who  was  tra- 
velling the  apartment,  which  rang  sharp  and  loud  when- 
ever it  came  in  contact  with  the  uncovered  floor.  The 
man  was  of  tall  figure  and  soldier-like  mien,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  haughty,  and  at  times,  indica- 
tive— so  said  his  friends— of  firmness  and  decision,  al- 
though his  euomics  chose  rather  to  imagine  that  they 
exemplified  obstinacy  and  that  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
the  thoroughly  selfish  ever  exercise,  over  those  who  are 
subject  to  their  control.  If  the  friends  of  Sir  Edmund 
were  partly  right,  his  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule 
showed  that  his  enemies  were  not  wholly  wrong.  He 
was  now  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where,  as  is  well  known,  he  conducted  a 
body  of  troops  in  order  to  seize  the  charter,  in  which 
purpose,  he  was  defeated  by  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  the  citizens,  who  effected  its  concealment  in  an  oak 
tree.  Lady  Andres,  a  pale,  delicate  looking  woman, 
who  sat  at  one  of  the  windows  engaged  with  her  needle, 
perceived  that  something  had  occurred  to  chafe  her  hus- 
band's spirits,  but,  as  she  was  aware  that  he  had  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  being  **  put  to  the  question,"  and  as 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  in  a  communicative  mood,  she 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  cause. 

Julia  Andros  was  seated  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
apartment,  embroidering  a  piece  of  satin  in  imitation  of 
the  rich,  elaborate  work,  ornamenting  the  curtains  that 
shaded  the  windows.  There  were  marks  of  anxiety  on 
her  beautiful  countenance,  too  deep  to  bo  occasioned  by 
the  difficult  shading  of  fruit  or  flower,  and  her  hand  often 
rested  on  the  embroidery  frame,  as  she  stole  a  look,  full 
of  solicitude,  at  the  tali,  erect  figure,  and  tlie  stern,  un- 
yielding features  of  her  uncle.  Once  she  laid  aside  her 
needle  and  half  rose,  determined  to  address  him,  but 
just  at  that  moment,  the  heel  of  his  military  boot  rang 
so  loudly  on  the  floor,  that  starting  back  with  a  nervous 
gesture,  she  sunk  again  into  her  chair.  The  request 
which  she  wished  to  make,  was  a  very  simple  one  of 
itself,  yet  as  straws  on  the  stream  serve  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  current,  she  was  conscious  that  his  re- 
fusal would  show  her  what  she  might  expect  relative  to 
a  subject  which  she  felt  would  involve  the  future  happi- 
ness of  her  life.  Lady  Andros,  who  was  in  Julia's  con- 
fidence, and  had  a  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  gave  her  a  look,  by  which  to  admonish  her  to  re- 
frain from  addressing  Sir  Edmund,  while  in  his  present 
ungentle  mood.  Julia,  however,  impatient  to  free  her- 
self from  suspense,  again  ix>se  and  with  a  determined  air 
advancing  to  meet  him,  said  in  an  agitated  and  hurried 
manner,  "  Uncle,  uncle  Edmund." 

"  Don't  distuih  me,  child,"  said  he,  motioning  her 
away  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand,  **  I  am  in  no 
mood  for  talking  just  now." 

"  I  have  only  ono  inquest  to  make,"  hoid  Julia,  "  it 
will  take  you  but  brief  time  to  say,  yes  or  no." 


"  Be  quick  then  and  name  it." 

**  You  will  recollect  how  kind  the  Northingtons  were 
to  me— -Lucy,  in  a  particular  manner.  Will  you  not  per- 
mit me  to  reciprocate  her  kindness  as  fiur  as  I  am  able, 
by  inviting  her  hither  to  spend  a  few  weeks?" 

Listead  of  replying  to  her  question,  "  the  Northing- 
tons,"  repeated  he,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  refreshing: 
my  memory.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  about  a  Northington."  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  a  letter  firom  his  pocket  and  held  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  could  read  the  superscription.  ''Do 
you  know  that  writing,"  demanded  he,  fixing  a  searching 
look  of  inquiry  upon  her  fiice,  as  if  to  detect  any  attempt 
at  evasion. 

"  I  do  know  it,"  she  replied  in  an  unfaltering  voice, 
although  the  blush,  that  at  first  sight  of  the  writing,  seem- 
ed literally  to  burn  her  cheek,  as  quickly  receded,  leav- 
ing it  deadly  pale. 

*'  Lucy  Northington's,  I  suppose,"  a  smile  of  bitter 
irony  flitting  over  his  features. 

"  No,  sir,  Edward  Northington's." 

"  Truly,  you  must  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  gal- 
lant's handwTiting,  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  so  readily. 
I  dare  say  that  you  have  seen  your  name  written  by  the 
same  hand  on  the  back  of  a  letter  before  to-day." 

Julia  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  deny  having  received  letters  from 
him?" 

"I  do  not." 

"  And  you  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  circumstance 
from  me,  your  uncle — ^j'our  guaixlian." 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you,  sir— especially,  as  you 
have  latterly  appeared  to  have  more  business  than  you 
could  well  attend  to ;  besides,  he  mentioned  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  meant  to  speak  to  you  on  tlie  subject 
himself." 

"  Intended  to  speak  to  me  /  Who  is  Edward  Nor- 
thington, that  ho  should  speak  to  me  on  a  subject  like 
that  ?  If  my  power  answered  to  my  wish,  I  would  crush 
him  as  I  now  crush  the  vile  trash  which  he  has  had  the 
audacity  to  send  my  niece."  At  the  same  moment,  he 
compressed  the  letter  with  his  hand  and  contemptuously 
tossed  it  from  him  into  the  fire. 

Julia  seized  it  before  the  expiring  embers  had  power 
to  do  more  than  to  slightly  scorch  it. 

"  Return  that  letter  from  whence  you  took  it,"  said 
Sir  Edmund,  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  rendered  fearful  by 
the  deep  and  concentrated  anger,  of  which  it  was  ex- 
pressive. But  Julia,  who  inherited  some  of  the  high  and 
determined  spirit  of  her  uncle,  felt  her  courage  rise  as 
his  anger  increased,  and  she  ventured  to  disobey  him. 

"  You  will  gain  nothing  by  this.  Miss  Andros,"  said 
he.  "  I  am  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my  designs.  I  have 
promised  your  hand  to  Sir  Basil  Bcllamour,  the  son  of 
my  friend ;  and  even  if  I  had  not,  never  should  you  unite 
vourself  with  one  of  the  Puritanical  tribe  which  Nor- 
thington  belongs  to— treason  is  w^ritten  on  the  face  of  every 
one  of  them." 

Julia  was  prevented  from  replying  by  the  entrance  of 
a  man,  who  hod  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed a  good  share  of  Belf-confiden<%.     The  sight  of  him 
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liad  the  eflbct  to  partly  dissipate  the  doud  which  daik- 
ened  Sir  Edmund's  hrow. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  yoo,  Mr.  Dickson/*  said  he,  **  and 
I  hope  that  yoor  enterprise  has  proved  more  successful 
than  mine.  Did  yon  find  the  people  inclined  to  pay  the 
taxes?" 

"  "So,  please  yoar  Excellency,  the  only  answer  which 
I  received  when  I  mentioned  the  subject,  was,  that  the 
general  court  alone  had  the  power  to  impose  taxes,  and 
to  appoint  magistrates,  and  that  they  should  neither  pay 
the  one,  nor  recognize  die  other,  unless  coercion  were 
used." 

"  Coercion  shall  be  used  then.  They  shall  be  impri- 
soned. I  will  teach  them  that  the  king  may  appoint 
officers  and  make  laws  without  the  interference  of  their 
general  court." 

"  But  I  suspect  that  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  turned 
school-master  to  such  refractory  scholars,"  said  Perci- 
val  Andros,  in  an  undertone,  who  entered  the  room  as 
his  uncle  was  speaking. 

"  Please  your  Excellency,"  said  Dickson,  "  I  have 
caused  several  to  be  imprisoned,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
most  zealous  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  the  people." 

"  You  have  done  right.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Dickson,  that 
we,  who  govern  now,  may  be  considered  as  pioneers. 
The  task  of  our  successors  will  be  play  to  what  we  have 
to  perform.  The  people  now,  have  too  much  knowledge, 
too  much  book'leaming,  which  they  brought  over  from 
Old  England.  The  next  generation,  lacking  these,  will 
be  more  docile." 

"  Ay,  it  must  be  as  your  Excellency  says,  if  the  free 
schools  and  the  printing  be  suppressed,  for  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkely  has  truly  said  in  his  official  report, '  learning 
has  brought  sedition,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against 
Ihe  best  governments.' " 

**  And  if  printing  should  be  suppressed,"  said  young 
Andros,  "  your  purpose,  whidi  I  take  to  be  that  of  de- 
stroying the  principles  of  liberty,  would  thereby  be  thr 
more  surely  defeated.  Principles  which  have  sustained 
them  in  the  hours  of  uncertain^,  gloom,  and  peril,  can 
nsver  die.  If  debarred  from  disseminating  them  on  the 
printed  page,  each  heart  will  become  a  temple  in  which 
they  will  be  guarded  and  nursed  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fi(^lity  with  which  the  vestals  of  old  kept  alive  the 
sacred  fire. " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Percival,"  said  the  governor,  "  quite 
a  pretty  speech  for  a  youngster.  I  must  try  and  obtain 
the  influence  of  my  Lord  Stormont  to  procure  you  a  seat 
in  parliament."  Then  turning  to  Dickson,  he  inquired 
whom  he  had  imprisoned. 

"Please  your  Excellency,  the  principal  prisoner  is 
named  Northington." 

"  Northington !"  repeated  Julia,  half  rising  firom  her 
chair. 

*'  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Sir  Edmund.  **  A  staunch 
Puritan — a  disloyal  subject.  You  could  not  have  per- 
formed a  more  acceptable  duty.  Pity  it  is,  that  dieir 
cages  as  they  call  them,  were  not  as  cold  and  as  damp  as 
some  of  the  prisons  in  England,  which  would,  I  think,  go 


fiv  to  quench  the  wonderful  fire  that  Percival  has  been 
speaking  about." 

**  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Dickson. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  Governor,  "  that  their  cage  is  a 
secure  one." 

**  Yes,  please  your  Excellency,  for  as  there  was  no 
prison  of  any  kind  at  Woodville,  I  was  forced  to  bring 
the  prisoners  hither.  Old  Northington  and  his  daughter 
are  both  here." 

**  His  daughter?  What  have  you  brought  his  daughter 
hero  fort" 

"Please  your  Excellency,  the  old  man's  health  is 
rather  indifferent,  and  his  townsmen  would  have  tarred 
and  feathered  me,  for  aught  I  know,  if  I  had  not  per* 
mitted  her  to  accompany  him  as  nurse.  Nor  should  I, 
as  it  was,  have  escaped  unharmed,  had  not  Northington 
exhorted  them  to  remain  quiet  and  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf,  as  he  doubted  not,  that  he  should 
yet  live  to  see  the  proud  oppressor  humbled  in  the  dust." 

"  Were  he  not  beneath  my  contempt,"  said  Sir  Ed- 
mund, in  a  voice  that  showed  he  struggled  hud  to  mas* 
tcr  his  rising  ire,  "  I  might  feel  angry — as  it  is,  I  only 
pity  him." 

The  clock  of  the  Old  South  had  struck  the  hour  of 
ten,  when  Julia,  softly  unclosing  her  chamber  door,  stood, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  All  was 
stiQ.  Stepping  back,  and  arraying  herself  in  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  she  trod  lighdy  along  the  passage  that  led 
from  her  own  room  to  her  brother's.  Ere  slie  had 
reached  it,  the  door  opened,  and  Percival  appeared,  ready 
to  accompany  her.  Descending  the  stairs,  and  going 
out  at  a  back  door,  they  were  soon  in  the  street,  pursu- 
ing their  way  quickly  and  silently  to  the  prison.  Haring 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Northington  hod  not  yet  redred  to 
rest,  and  that  Lucy  was  still  in  his  apartment,  they 
requested  the  gaoler  to  ask  the  prisoner's  permission  for 
them  to  entei'.  The  man  said  something  about  the  late- 
ness of  die  hour,  but  a  doueeur  that  Percival  slipped  into 
Ills  hand,  obtained  his  ready  acquiescence.  He  unclosed 
the  door,  through  which,  standing  ajar  as  he  entered,  they 
could  perceive  Mr.  Northington,  who  sat  leaning  bock  in  a 
thoughtful  atdtude  in  his  chair.  The  light  of  the  lamp 
fell  full  upon  his  features,  and  while  the  strong  lines 
round  his  month  appeared  deeper,  and  his  eye  to  glow 
with  intenser  fire,  his  high  forehead,  edged  with  thin, 
silvery  curls,  looked  still  paler  than  when  seen  by  sun- 
light. His  lips  were  compressed,  his  brow  slighdy  knit, 
and  the  whole  cast  of  his  countenance  showed  that  bitter 
thoughts  were  at  work  in  his  bosom.  What  a  contrast 
in  the  fixed,  stem  expression  of  his  whole  person,  to 
that  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  on  one  side  of  the  cell, 
wistfully  regarding  him.  The  light  falling  npon  her, 
soft  and  shadowy,  revealed  her  beandfiil  features  flushed 
with  excitement,  and  wearing  a  look  of  trouble  and  anxi- 
ety—for sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
agitadng  scene  through  which  she  had  passed,  for  the 
still,  deep  feeling  of  sadness,  to  setde  upon  her^  as  the 
heavy  curtain  of  night  falls  upon  the  flowex^— a  sadness, 
which,  though  it  may  eat  into  the  heart's  core,  is  indica- 
ted by  none  of  those  flucmations  which  die  mind,  in  its 
first  state  of  feverish  excitement,  paints  upon  die  aspect. 
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Let  them  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  in  reply 
to  the  gnoler. 

At  the  sight  of  Julia,  Lucy  bounded  forward  to  meet 
her,  and  every  painful  emotion  was,  for  the  moment,  lost 
in  the  joy  of  meeting  her  friend.  Not  so  with  Julia. 
To  meet  Lucy  thus,  sent  a  pang  to  her  bosom  which  she 
could  not  subdue.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
words  were  choked  in  their  utterance,  and  falling  upon 
the  fair  girl's  neck,  she  wept  like  a  child.  One 
eloquent  look  was  interchanged  between  young  Andros 
and  Lucy,  and  then  he  approached  her  father,  though 
with  slow  and  timid  steps ;  for  ho  felt  that  the  ties  of 
blood  which  connected  him  with;;  Sir  Edmund,  might 
prove  a  barrier  to  that  freedom  of  intercourse,  by  the 
means  of  which,  he  might  be  enabled  to  convince  him  of  [ 
his  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  measures  which  his  uncle  thought 
it  expedient  to  adopt.  To  his  surprise,  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  rose  from  his  chair  and  extended  to  him  his  hand, 
while  his  features  relaxed  into  one  of  those  bland  smiles 
that  spread  an  air  of  benignity  over  the  whole  counte- 
nance. 

**  When  we  parted  at  my  own  peaceful  threshold," 
said  he,  "  I  little  dreamed  that  we  should  next  meet  in 
a  prison ;  but  my  heart  is  warmer  towards  you  now,  than 
it  was  then.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  since,  and  have 
been  rejoioed  to  hear  that  your  seat  has  not  been  with 
the  scomer." 

"Those,"  replied  Percival,  "who  can  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  imperfection  which  attaches  itself  to  our 
best  efforts,  can  have  little  room  for  the  feeling  of  scorn." 
He  then  expressed  his  regret  and  sjnnpathy,  concerning 
his  present  situation. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Northington, "my  affliction  is  indeed 
grievous,  but  I  doubt  not,  necessary ;  for  who  am  I,  that 
J  should  glide  down  the  stream  of  life,  encountering 
neither  shoals  nor  rocks  T  It  is  but  right  that  I  should 
be  tried,  and  if.  Oh  Lord,"  added  ho,  raising  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  Heaven,  "  I  prove  faithless,  let  me  perish 
with  thine  enemies,  but  let  them  that  love  thee,  whoever 
they  are,  be  as  the  sun  that  goeth  forth  in  his  might." 

There  was  something  in  this  brief  and  sublime  aspira- 
tion, pecuHarly  impressivei  uttered,  as  it  was,  in  the 
doep  and  fervent  tones  of  an  earnest  and  confiding  spirit. 
Julia  no  longer  wept,  but  seating  herself  by  the  side  of 
Lucy,  on  the  low  seat  that  ran  along  one  side  of  the  cell, 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  words  of  the  venera- 
ble prisoner.  Had  Sir  Edmund  Andros  been  there,  he 
might  have  seen  that  his  was  not  a  spirit  to  obtain  the 
ascendant  over  such  men  as  Northington.  It  is  true 
that  he  possessed  firmness  and  perseverance ;  but,  while 
it  was  his  object  to  heighten  the  splendor  of  the  crown, 
or,  in  severer,  perhaps,  truer  language,  to  raise  himself 
to  dignity,  it  was  the  aim  of  Northington  to  maintain 
and  promote  the  good  of  the  humble  community,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Subsequently,  Sir  Edmund 
found,  by  experience,  that  an  energetic  will,  asid  a  pone- 
verance  that  never  faltered,  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
him  success,  when  he  was  met  by  minds  as  positive, 
equally  persevering,  and  which  were,  in  addition,  cheered 
und  sustained  by  a  noble  enthusiasm* 


Again  the  clock  of  the  Old  South  sent  its  load  peab 
through  the  air,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  midnight.  Per- 
cival rose  to  depart. 

"  It  grieves  me,"  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Nortbii^ton, 
"to  leave  you  and  your  daughter  in  so  dreary  an  abode, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will  use  my  beet  eiforCi 
to  obtain  permission  for  your  return  home." 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  "draw  not  upon  your- 
self your  uncle's  vrrath.  In  due  season  my  bonds  will 
be  broken  asunder.  At  the  time  of  your  arrival,  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  and  distrust  had  stolen  into  my  heart, 
and  my  spirit  repined  at  being,  in  my  old  age  and 
feeble  health,  torn  from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  made 
the  victim  of  oppression,  but  it  has  now  passed.  Let 
us,"  added  he,  "  return  thanks  to  the  Most  High  for  his 
goodness,  and  pray  that  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  murmur 
against  his  will." 

All  knelt,  and  the  speaker's  voice  now  breathing  in 
low  but  fervent  tones  the  humble  petition  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  now  uttering,  in  a  voice,  clear  and  deep,  the 
language  of  a  lofty  and  cheering  faith,  as  it  broke  the 
midnight  silence  of  the  prison,  awing  and  solemnizing 
the  heaits  of  those  who  listened,  seemed  like  the  gush- 
ing of  the  waters  of 

"SUoa's  brook. 
That  flows  foat  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

When  they  rose,  it  could  be  seen  by  the  mild  light  that 
illumined  the  features  of  all,  that  the  heavy  cloud  of 
sorrow  had  been  lifted  fifom  tlieir  hearto,  and  that  the 
beams  of  peace  and  quiet  joy  were  there  in  its  stead. 
Sweet  was  the  mingling  of  hearts  in  that  lowly  cell,  as 
the  blending  of  rich  odors,  which  the  bright  wing  of 
morning  sweeps  from  opening  flowers. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  were  returning  home,  they 
found  that  some  person,  walking  at  the  same  rapid  rate* 
as  themselves,  kept  constantly  behind  them.  By  a 
hasty  look  which  Julia  ventured  to  take,  as  they  turned 
a  comer,  she  perceived  it  to  be  a  man  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cloak,  wearing  a  steeple-orowned  hat,  whose  height 
and  general  appearance,  answered  to  that  of  Warner. 
She  mentioned  this  to  her  brother,  and  to  be  the  more 
assured  that  he  was  following  them,  they  now  slackened 
their  pace.  The  person  behind  them  did  the  same. 
Julia  now  began  to  feel  some  alarm,  for  she  recalled  the 
suspicion  slie  had  formerly  entertained  of  his  insanity- 
a  suspicion  which  might  have  been  confirmed,  had  Lucy, 
undeterred  by  Warner's  threats,  revealed  the  scene  that 
took  place  in  the  glen.  To  out-walk  him,  was  impossi- 
ble, and  Andros  thought  it  best  to  stop,  and  allow  him  to 
come  up  with  them.  The  man  stopped  likewise,  and 
after  steadfastly  regarding  them  for  a  few  seconds,  turned 
precipitately  into  a  dark,  naiTow  alley.  The  view  that 
they  thus  obtained  of  his  person,  left  neither  of  them 
any  longer  in  doubt  that  it  was  Warner.  Two  minutes' 
walk  more,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  Julia,  brought  them  to 
Province  House. 

Percival  Andros,  as  he  bad  promised,  made  applica- 
tion to  his  uncle  to  remit  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Nortb> 
ington,  which,  instead  of  being  successful,  procured  his 
own  banishment;  for  the  governor,  suspecting  that  his 
nephew's  zeal  for  the  Jiberation  of  the  father,  was  partly 
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by  attachment  to  the  daughter,  appointed  him 
to  tome  offirial  duty  in  a  distant  part  of  the  province. 

JiUia  fipRqiiently  found  opportunities  to  visit  her  friends 
in  prison,  and  although  Edward  had  many  times  obtained 
permission  from  hit  tutor,  at  college,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, they  never  met  but  once.  The  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, which  they  then  spent  together,  sufficed  to  assure 
him  that  the  reports  he  had  heard,  relative  to  Julia, 
whom  he  had  been  told  iavorBd  the  addresses  of  Sir 
Basil  Bellamour,  were  without  foundation.  Before  part- 
ing, they  mutually  agreed  to  await  the  tide  of  events, 
which  might  ultimately  remove  those  barriers  to  their 
friendly  intercourse,  which,  at  present,  appeared  insuper- 
able. 

During  the  winter,  Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  a  welcome  guest  at  Province  House.  He 
soon  took  opportunity  to  renew  his  addresses  to  Julia, 
with  all  his  former  assidui^,  which  her  coldness  and 
marked  aversion  had  no  effect  to  repulse. 

Signs  of  discontent,  at  the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
governor,  which  had  long  been  visible,  became,  every 
day,  more  and  more  apparent,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
,  April,  many  persons  were  seen  in  anns  in  the  streets  of 
Boston.  While  one  party  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  hazhor,  in  order  to  seize  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
Rose,  another,  led  on  by  a  youthful  commander,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  cloister  rather  thnn 
in  the  camp,  urged  their  way  with  equal  celerity  towards 
the  Province  Houee.  Here  they  kept  vigilant  watch, 
until  word  was  brought  them  that  their  coadjutors  had 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Rose,  and  hod  already  brought  its  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  castle,  which  they  hoped  soon  to  compel  to 
surrender.  A  signal  agreed  upon,  soon  announced  their 
success,  and  the  governor  found  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of 
those,  on  whose  rights,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  tram- 
pled with  as  little  scruple  as  on  the  dust  beneath  his  feet. 

The  youtbftil  leader  of  the  band,  having  given  orders 
that  be  should  be  conducted  to  the  castle,  and  treated 
with  proper  respect,  re-entered  the  house,  and  with  hasty 
steps  ascended  the  staircase.  For  a  few  moments  he 
stood  irresolute  before  the  door  of  the  apartment,  into 
which  vre  have  been  admitted  on  a  previous  occasion. 
He  then  gave  a  low  knock,  but  although  he  felt  sure, 
that,  as  he  was  advancing  towards  the  door,  he  bad  heard 
the  voice  of  Julia,  all,  within,  was  now  perfectly  silent. 

"Julia-^Miss  Andros,"  he  then  said,  "will  you  not 
see  me  for  one  moment?" 

A  female  voice  spake  in  reply,  but  it  was  not  Julia's. 

"  Seek  not,  young  man,"  it  said,  "  to  obtrude  yourself 
into  the  presence  of  those,  whose  protector  you  have 
just  torn  from  his  ovni  threshold." 

"  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here,"  replied  the 
young  man,  **{ot  although,  in  reality,  you  have  no  cause 
of  alarm,  it  is  but  natural  that  your  fears  should  be 
excited.  Admit  me  to  your  presence  only  for  one 
minute,  and  I  will  convince  you  that  you  wrong  me. 
Julia,  wiU  not  you  speak  in  my  behalf  f    Surely,  you 


must  know  that  you  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  Edward 
Northington." 

"And  is  the  port,  which  Edward  Northington  has 
just  acted,  such  as  to  warrant  our  reposing  ccMifidence  in 
him?"  said  the  clear,  musical  voice  of  Julia. 

*'  I  think  I  may  say  it  is,"  was  die  reply. 

A  few  whispered  words  were  now  exchanged  between 
Lady  Andros  and  her  niece,  and  then  the  door  was 
opened.    Julia  cast  on  him  a  look  of  reproach. 

"Nay,  Julia,"  said  Edward,  "it  is  but  just  to  listen 
to  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  before  you  pass  con- 
demnation. 

"  That  which  is  apparent,  needs  no  explanation,"  she 
replied.  "  We  saw  you  approach  the  house  at  the  head 
of  a  seditious  band,  and  we  heard  you  give  oiders  t» 
those  who  composed  it,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
person  of  your  chief  magistrate,  and  to  convey  him,  a 
prisoner,  to  the  castle." 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  done  all  that  you  have  laid  to 
my  charge.  Had  I  not  led  them  on,  there  were  hun- 
dreds  of  others  ready  to  do  so,  and  I  did  not  feel  willing 
to  trust  a  party  of  persons  to  break  into  your  dwelling 
with  passions  roused,  and  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch, 
who,  unrestrained  by  any  particular  motive,  if  they  had 
forborne  to  offer  insult  to  the  females  of  the  household, 
might  have  treated  them  with  less  deference  than  they 
have  a  right  to  claim.  You  see,  therefore,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  that  it  was  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor f  that  I  con.^ented  to  assume  the  command." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny  that  you  approve  of  the  course 
which  has  been  taken,"  said  Julia. 

"  There  was  no  alternative,  and  you,  whose  sentiments 
are  as  hostile  as  my  own,  to  an  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power,  will  perceive  that  there  was  none,  when  the 
unpleasant  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  recent  scene, 
has  had  time  to  subside.  But  I  have  already  lingered 
too  long.  You,  madam,"  addressing  Lady  Andros, 
"  can,  if  you  desire,  join  Sir  Edmund  tl  is  evening. 
WiU  you  accompany  her,  Julia,  or  go  to  the  residence 
of  your  friend,  Mary  Turner?  My  father  and  Lucy, 
whom  I  liberated  from  prison  with  my  own  hands,  are 
already  there." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with  you?" 
said  Julia. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  am  not  selfish.  You  now  have  your 
liberty — use  it  as  you  please,  for  that,  I  know,  will  be  as 
you  ought." 

"  If,  then,  a  visit  to  Miss  Turner  will  meet  your 
approbation,"  said  Julia,  hesitatingly,  "  I  wiU  go." 

"  Certainly  it  will,"  replied  Lady  Andros,  "  the  more 
readily,  that  you  will  have  Lucy  Northington  for  a  com- 
panion, for  her  solicitude  for  her  father's  comfort,  shows 
that  she  is  worthy  of  your  regard." 

"Sir  Edmund's  carriage  wiU  shortly  return,'*  said 
Edward,  and  I  will  be  here  again,  myself,  in  less  than 
an  hour." 

In  something  more  than  half  an  hour,  they  again  heard 
footsteps  ascending  the  staircase,  and  Lady  Andros, 
thinking  it  to  be  Edward,  opened  the  door.  Instead  of 
Edward,  however,  it  was  Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  who  was 
evidently  highly  excited  with  wine ;  on  perceiving  whicbt 
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Julia  attempted  to  cIom  the  door,  but  Midng  her  by  the 
hand,  before  she  could  eflfect  her  purpose,  he  began  to 

"Old  NoU  is  gone,  and  King  Charley  has  coma, 

And  a  right  merry  monarch  is  he- 
Old  Noll  is  gone,  and  the  wine  and  the  song, 

Round  the  board  will  pass  briskly  and  free." 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fancy,  may  be 
applied  to  the  old  governor  and  myself.  You  can  make 
the  application,  Miss  Andros,  ivithoot  my  descending  to 
particulars.  It  would  be  easy  to  parody  it,  but  now,  it 
would  not  be  exactly  polite,"  winking,  and  looking 
towards  Lady  Andros. 

"  Nor  is  it  exactly  polite,"  said  Julia,  who  had,  during 
this  time,  been  vainly  struggling  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
"  for  you  to  retain  my  hand  against  my  will." 

**  Ay,  you  would  be  better  pleased  if  it  were  a  prisoner 
to  that  young  Roundhead,  Ned  Northington.  But  I  warn 
you  beforehand,  that  you  will  have  but  a  sorry  time  of  it, 
if  yon  marry  that  fellow,  if  he  is  like  those  I  knew  in 
Old  England." 

*  The  roundhead  knaves,  they  sang  through  the  nose, 
While  at  good  jest  their  choler  rose. 
And  for  lack  of  steeples 
On  their  conventicles, 
Each  wore  on  his  head, 
Thereby  the  rain  to ' 

"  Egad,"  said  he,  abruptly  breaking  off  his  song,  "  it 
would  be  a  queer  sight  to  see  you  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Ned  Northington,  in  his  steeple-crowned  hat,  and 
his  suit  of  drugget,  for  doubtless  he  will  be  obliged  to 
conform,  or  they  will  turn  him  out  of  the  synagogue." 

"  And  a  still  queerer  sight  would  it  be,  to  see  you 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  him,"  said  Edward,  who  bad 
returned  in  time  to  bear  the  latter  part  of  his  spoecb, 
and  who,  walking  up  to  him,  very  quietly  disengaged 
his  hand  from  Julia's. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Sir  BasU,  bowing  very  low,  "  for 
the  breach  of  courtesy  of  which  I  have  involuntarily  been 
guilty,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  to  abide  by  my  code  of  polite- 
ness on  every  occasion,  which  forbids  me  to  speak  of  the 
peculiarities  of  even  the  Roundheads,  in  the  presence  of 
one.  But  whither  are  you  leading  roe  7"  he  inquired, 
•topping  short,  for  they  had  now  reached  the  head  of 
the  staircase. 

**  From  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  your  company 
is  not  desired." 

"Egad,  I  will  stay  and  protect  the  ladies,  whether 
they  desire  ray  company  or  not,  seeing  that  their  lawful 
protector  is  in  duress  vile.  I'll  constitute  myself  a  kind 
of  deputy  protector,  and  a  merry  time  we  will  have ;" 
and  he  again  began  to  sing, 

"Old  Noll  is  gone,"  etc. 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  attracted  a  number  of  idle 
lellows  who  were  passing,  and,  without  ceremony,  they 
entered  at  the  open  door.  One  or  two  struck  into  the 
song,  while  others  vociferously  applauded  the  pcrformen. 
The  hall  and  staircase  had  now  become  a  scene  of  riot 
and  confusion,  while  Lady  Andros  and  Julia,  momentarily 
becoming  more  alarmed,  impatiently  awaited  the  return 
of  Sir  Edmund's  carriage;  nor  was  Edward,  who 
remained  at  their  side,  entirely  without  hit  fears,  that 


when  the  inclination  of  the  revellen  for  nnisie  had 
become  satisfied,  their  tumnltooos  miith  would  manifest 
itself  in  a  manner  still  more  offensive. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Percival  Andros  appeared  at  the 
outer  door,  who,  having  received  some  intimation  of  the 
intended  fwoceedings,  had  hastened  to  town.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons,  who,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Province  House,  had  clustered  round 
him,  eager  to  communicate  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
sight  of  young  Andros,  by  awakening  a  sense  of  shame, 
operated,  at  once,  to  subdue  the  self-complacent  mirth 
of  Sir  Basil,  and  he  aurppeA  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  lines  of  his  parody,  on  the  stanza  he  had  at 
first  sung;  for  he  had  forgotten  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  through  deference  to  Lady  Andros.  Those  who 
were  listening  to  him,  loudly  called  on  him  to  resume 
his  parody f  but  the  voice  oi  Andros,  speaking  in  a 
peremptory  and  decided  manner,  for  them  to  quit  the 
bouse,  when  they  perceived  that  then  was  a  sufficient 
number  present,  to  enforce  his  commands,  was  not,  as 
they  wisely  imagined,  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

Shortly'afier  their  departure,  the  carriage,  for  which 
they  had  been  so  long  waiting,  drew  up  to  the  door. 
Lady  Andros,  Julia  and  Edward,  had  already  taken  their 
seats  in  it,  when  a  person,  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  one  who  followed  him  and  his  sister  on  the  night 
when  they  were  returning  from  the  prison,  suddenly 
making  his  way  through  those  who  surrounded  the 
carriage,  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  large  clasp-knife. 
Edward,  who  saw  him  pluck  the  knife  finom  his  bosom, 
at  the  same  instant  becoming  aware  of  his  design,  bent 
forward  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  an  energy  of 
action  which  proved  equal  to  staying  an  arm  nerved  by 
madness,  caught  the  assassin  by  the  wrist,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  deprive  the  hand  of  its  muscular  power, 
and  caused  the  murderous  weapon  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
Eager  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  Andros  into  the  car^ 
riage,  Edward  released  his  prisoner,  whom  he,  as  well 
as  Julia,  recognized  to  be  Warner.  He  immediately 
fled,  the  bystanders,  wholly  unprepared  for  so  daring  an 
act  in  the  open  face  of  day,  making  no  attempt  to  detain 
him. 

Julia  was  soon  set  down  at  Miss  Turner's,  where  Mr. 
Northington  and  Lucy  were  already  received  as  guest»— 
Porcival  and  Edward  having  promised  to  return  in  the 
evening. 

As  good  is  sometimes  said  to  proceed  from  evil,  this 
attempt  of  Warner,  upon  the  life  of  young  Andros, 
wrenched  away  the  last  lingering  prepossessions  which 
still  clung  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Northington,  in  his  favor; 
for,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  awed  by  his  fearful 
menace,  Lucy  had  disclosed  to  no  person,  not  even  her 
parents,  the  fearful  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
glen.  Nor  was  the  unpleasant  scene  at  the  Province 
House,  in  which.  Sir  Basil  Bellamour  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  without  an  auspicious  result.  When,  from  the 
lips  of  Lady  Andros,  Sir  Edmund  learnt  what  his 
conduct  had  been,  especially  when  he  heard  in  what 
(ree  and  disrespectful  terms  he  had  alluded  to  himself^ 
he  was  as  desirous  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  him 
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«iid  hit  naeoe,  m  beCbra  that,  he  had  been  amdoui  to 
promote  it. 

A  little  more  dun  a  year  firom  the  time  when  occur- 
red the  last  mentioned  eventi»  Percivai  Androa  and 
Edward  Northingtoo,  each  with  hia  wife  leaning  on  his 
ann,  stood  together  on  a  spot  of  ground  somewhat  eleva- 
ted, that  overlooked  the  valley  which  embosomed  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Northington.  At  a  short  distance,  a 
commodious  and  tasteful  house  was  nearly  completed, 
intended  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  the  young  people. 
A  look  of  serene  happiness  resting  on  the  brow  of  each, 
showed  that  the  mantle  of  domestic  love  was  gathered 
round  them,  causing  them  to  realize  that  quiet  repose  of! 
the  heart,  which  it  never  feels  so  fully  as  when  it  beats 
beneath  that  mantle's  hallowed  folds. 

<<Thu  is  a  spot,"  said  Julia  Northingtmi,  "where  a 
magic  link  was  woven  into  the  chain  of  my  foitmies ;  for, 
althou^  unknown  to  me  then,  it  possessed  a  benign 
lustre,  which  has  had  the  power  to  brighten  all  succeed- 
ing ones." 

"Yes,"  said  Andros,  in  reply  to  his  sister  "that 
sprained  ankle  of  yours,  vexatious  as  we  thought  it  then, 
proved  auspicious  to  us  all.  But  for  that,  I  might  never 
have  found  this  fair  girl  by  my  side,  whose  voice  I  would 
not  miss  for  the  sweetest  lay  ever  breathed  by  a  daughter 
of  song." 

The  blue  eyes  of  Lucy  looked  an  elor^uent  reply,  as 
she  turned  towards  her  husband. 

"  Look  Julia,"  said  Edward,  **  does  not  the  very  spirit 
of  beauty  and  repose  hover  over  yonder  valley— the  homo 
of  Lucy's  childhood  and  mine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  **  and  see  tha{  stream  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams,  that,  liko  a  gem-wrought  zone,  girds  it  on 
the  west.  There,  I  well  remember,  a  certain  Mr* 
Edward  Northington,  sat  quietly  angling,  an  hour  or 
more,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  heedless  of  the  distressed 
damsel,  who  craved  hospitality  at  his  father's  gate." 

"  I  have  since,  however,  you  will  allow,  made  ample 
amends  for  my  lack  of  curiosity  then." 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  man  was  seen  approaching  on 
horseback.  He  halted  when  he  arrived  near  them,  and 
inquired  for  Edward  Northington. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  said  Edward,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

The  man  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was  marked,  **  by 
ship,"  and  on  perusing  it,  Edward  found  that  he  and  his 
sister,  by  the  will  of  an  uncle,  who  had  recently  died  in 
England,  were  sole  heirs  of  a  handsome  fortune. 

Wealth  must  certainly  possess  a  magical  power  over 
the  affections,  for,  soon  after  Sir  Edmimd  Andros  became 
acquainted  with  tho  contents  of  the  letter,  ho  was  heard 
to  say  that  his  nephew  and  niece  were  as  dear  to  his 
heart  as  ever,  and  by  the  first  opportunity,  he  sent  a 
pressing  invitation  for  them,  and  the  partners  they  had 
chosen  for  Ufe,  to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  spend  a  year  or  more,  which  ho  said  would  be  short 
time  enough  for  them  to  be  presented  at  court,  and  to 
view  the  wonders  of  English  art,  which,  although  infe- 
rior to  those  afforded  by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  must 
certainly  be  interesting  to  natives  of  the  Colouies. 
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Hating  now  obtained  a  general  view  of  these  two 
systems  of  circulation,  which  resolve  themselves,  at  last, 
into  one— the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falling  precisely 
where  the  greatest  evaporation  takes  place ;  and  both, 
where  the  watera  of  the  earth  are  higfaesti  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  greatest:  all  which  phenomena  are  but  sec- 
tions of  the  same  circle,  and  are  owing  to  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sea,  and  the  higher 
temperature  of  both,  caused  by  tho  heat  of  the  sun: 
the  consequences  of  which,  are  not  only  the  dews  and 
the  rains  which  keep  the  fountains  and  the  rivers  full, 
and  the  earth  continually  refreshed,  but  the  current*  of 
the  sea,  and  the  frauds  of  the  sea,  without  which,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  national  intercourse— and  all 
who  are  divided  by  the  ocean,  would  continue  strangers 
for  ever,  as  much  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  worlds, 
instead  of  being  brought  together  by  the  ocean,  as  they 
are  now— Having  done  this,  let  us  now  give  a  few 
moments  of  our  attention  to  some  of  the  details  which 
have  been  purposely  omitted  in  the  general  view ;  after 
which,  having  briefly  adverted  to  the  winds,  the  tides, 
and  other  phenomena  of  the  sea,  the  whole  subject  may 
be  abandoned. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  hous^ 
hold  pump ;  and  though  people  are  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing, and  even  of  writing  about  the  laws  of  suction,  few 
of  us  require  to  be  told  that  water  is  obtained  from  a 
depth,  not  by  suction,  but  by  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere — in  other  words,  by  taking  off  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  a  column  of  water,  no  larger 
than  the  bore  of  a  pump,  or  a  surface  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  at  most. 

Now,  the  whole  height  of  the  atmosphere  being  esti* 
mated  at  from  thirty  to  forQr  miles— (  Delambre  says  forty- 
six) — a  calculation  which  depends  partly  upon  the  pree^ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  upon  the  twilight  f 
and  the  whole  weight  being  equal  to  that  of  an  ocean 
from  thirty-two  and  a  half,  to  thirty-four  feet  in  depth, 
covering  the  whole  earth ;  and  water  rising  to  the  height 
of  thirty-two  and  a  half,  or  even  to  thirty-four  feet,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  wholly  removed  from 
any  portion  thereof — some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
prodigious  elevation,  caused  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  upon  the  tropical  seas. 

But  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished 
—not  only  does  the  water  riso— but  evaporation  proceeds 
vidth  a  greater  activity.  If  this  arrangement  did  not 
exist,  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  would  be  uninhabited: 
for  the  process  of  evaporation  cools  the  air,  and  equalizes 
the  temperature;  while  the  land  and  sea  breeaes  which 
are  generated  in  the  process,  are  employed  in  promo- 
ting and  spreading  that  equaUtation.  The  conunon 
experiment  of  generating  ice  by  the  evaporation  of  ether, 
and  that  of  e\'aporating  ether  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
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are  familiar  to  most  of  us.  In  the  East  lodiesy  tfaey 
manufacture  ice,  in  large  quantities,  by  evaporation— 
digging  pits,  which  they  fill  with  pans  of  water,  set  upon 
rushes.  The  pans  are  of  porous,  unbaked  earth— similar 
to  the  buttei>cooIers  we  sometimes,  though  much  too 
rarely,  find  in  the  shops.  The  ancients  had  a  similar 
process  for  wine,  while  the  modems,  who  better  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  wrap  their  wine-bottles 
in  wet  cloths,  whereby  the  liquor  may  be  rendered  as 
cold  as  ice.  In  Spain,  they  have  jars  of  unbaked  earth, 
which  are  called  butearosj  for  the  manufacture  of  ice- 
water;  and  Professor  Leslie  discovered,  not  long  ago, 
^at  porphyritic  trap,  pounded  and  dried,  will  absofh  one 
tenth  of  its  own  weight  in  moisture,  and  freeze  one 
eighth  of  its  whole  weight  of  watei^— nay,  that  parched 
oatmeal  is  even  better  than  pulverized  trap  rock---«nd 
yet,  here  are  we,  as  an  educated  people,  employed  in 
•hipping  cargoes  of  ice  from  Boston  to  the  East  Indies ! 

If  we  take  air  from  the  earth  at  79  dgs.  Fahr.,  and 
carry  it  up  to  an  elevation  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  it 
will  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  preeeurCt 
to  double  its  original  bulk;  and  the  temperature  will  be 
reduced  50  dgs.  Fahr. — ^that  is,  to  29  dgs.,  which  is  3  dgs. 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  From  these  few  facts, 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  evaporation  between  the  tropics— of 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  insupportable  heat 
there— of  the  extent  to  which  that  refreshing  coolness 
may  extend  itself — and  some  idea,  also,  of  the  conse- 
quences, not  only  to  the  Earth  and  Sea,  but  to  mankind. 

The  greatest  density  of  water  is  at  42  dgs.  5'  Fahr. 
Ten  dgs.  below  this,  it  undergoes  expansion  by  freezing ; 
10  dgs.  above,  it  is  equally  expanded  by  another  process ; 
so  that  water  occupies  the  same  space,  precisely,  at 
32  dgs.  and  at  53  dgs.  Fahr.  In  the  tropical  regions,  it 
is  always  81  dgs. — so  that  the  expansion  of  water,  like 
that  of  the  atmosphere  there,  is  great  enough  to  bo  felt 
over  a  largo  portion  of  the  earth. 

But  while,  in  Egypt,  it  never  freezes,  and  in  Siberia,  it 
never  thaws,  there  is  a  certain  average  equalization  of 
temperature,  which  renders  even  Egypt  and  Siberia 
habitable.     That  average  for  the  ocean  being  from  79  to 
81  dgs. — that  of  Cairo  is  73  dgs. — of  Rome,  61  dgs. — 
of  Paris,  54  dgs. — of  St.  Petersburg,  40  dgs. ;  while  in 
Lapland,  the  average  is  only  36  dgs.     Even  this  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  ocean.     If  we  refer  to  New 
England,  we  shall  find  a  correspondent  average  here,  j 
though  from  8  to  10  dgs.  lower  than  it  is  in  Europe, 
under  correspondent  latitudes;  our  New  England  ther- 
mometers falling  to  zero,  about  as  often  as  the  European 
thermometer  gets  down  to  freezing.     While  our  west 
wind  is  a  land-wind,  cool  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer, 
the  west  wind  of  Europe  is  exactly  the  reverse— warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer ;  all  which  is  owing  to  the 
Sea— and  it  is  to  the  Sea  that  we  must  look  for  a  profita- 
ble change  hereafter.     But  for  this  hope,  justified  by 
what  occurs  along  the  shores  of  China  at  this  day,  where 
the  prevalent  wind  is  the  west  wind,  we  might  be  discour^ 
aged— or,  peradventure,  alarmed— on  learning  that  we 
hod  just  begun  to  get  away  from  the  sun,  instead  of 


the  beauty  and  warmth  of  the  last  seasoD,  and  that  in 
some  ten  thousand  years  from  to*day,  at  farthest,  oar 
New  England  posterity  may  have  a  terrible  time  of  it, 
both  summer  and  winter— the  sun  being  one  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  distance,  fiizther  off  in  winter,  and 
about  as  much  nearer  in  summer— to  say  nothing  of  the 
obliqui^  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  after  growing  less  and 
less,  for  two  thousand  years  or  so,  is  now  diminished 
full  one  per  cent ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented, 
since  our  comfort  depends  not  only  on  the  nearness,  but 
upon  the  directness  of  the  sun's  rays.  But  even  this 
uniformity  of  temperature  is  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
Sea.  Warmth  is  diffused  more  equally,  and  to  a  greater 
depth  in  water,  than  upon  earth — ^notwithstanding  the 
transparency  of  water,  which  prevents  the  full  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays ;  so  that  they  reach  only  to  the  depth  of 
forty>five  fathoms— some  say  to  one  hundred  and  tUrteen 
fathoms,  below  which  it  is 
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Where  men  may  read  their  destinies.** 
Add  to  this,  that  the  warmest  water,  being  the  lightest, 
is  always  at  the  to£>— and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  sea ; 
or  difierent  temperatures,  and  even  different  currents,  at 
different  depths — all  so  many  parts  of  the  great  system 
of  circulation  which  we  are  considering. 

Wyhere  the  warmest  waters  are  found,  they  are  always 
from  3  to  5  dgs.  warmer  than  the  superincumbent  atmos- 
phere ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  waters  of  the 
equatorial   current,  when   they   have   found  their  way 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, are  21'  13  warmer  than  the  waters  of  the 
Bank :  and  the  most  wonderful  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture prevails,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from 
27  S.  lat.,  to27  N.  lat, — that  is,  through  fifty-four  degrees 
of  latitude ;  within  which  boundaries,  the  sea  is  abso- 
lutely unaflbcted  by  changes  of  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore becomes,  of  itself,  the  regulator  uf  temperature  for 
that  portion  of  our  globe.     In  fact,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  land,  within  the  temperate  regions,  the  Sea  is 
seldom  below  45  dgs.,  or  above  70  dgs.^-a  change  of 
25  or  30  dgs.,  at  most-— the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic 
being  highest  between  5  45,  6  15,  N.  lat:  varying  from 
82  5  to  84  5,  Fahr. — owing  to  ice,  fragments  of  which 
are  found  in  40  N.  lat. — while  on  the  continents,  in  the 
same  latitude,  it  varies  100  dgs.,  or  more;  and  in  the 
highest  habitable  latitudes,  the  variations  of  temperature 
on  the  land,  are  140  dgs. — heat  and  cold  both  continu- 
ing  to  increase,  long  after  the  apparent  causes  of  both 
have  reached  their  highest  point.     From  the  equator,  to 
25  dgs.  N.,  the  most  remarkable  steadiness  of  tempera- 
ture is  found — ^there  being  absolutely  no  appreciable 
variation,  for  long  periods  together.     It  is  not  a  little 
j)trange,  howe>'er,  that  while  the  greatest  heat,  in  all 
latitudes,  is  found  to  bo  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
the  greatest  cold  varies  everywhere  and  continually,  not- 
withstanding the  prodigious  influence  of  the  Sea.     As  we 
run  up  the  latitude,  though  the  days  grow  longer,  yet 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  aslant,  as  upon  our  earth  in 
winter,  when  we  are  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun. 


and  their  warmth  is  only  that  of  the  glowworm's  "inef" 
coming  nearer,  as  many  had  been  led  to  suppose,  from  [, /cc^tki/ fire." 
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Probably,  too,  the  difference  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  radius,  or  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  amount- 
ing to  six^  thousand  feet,  may  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  currents  of  the  sea,  on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the 
temperature  of  both.  On  referring  to  the  proper  sources, 
we  find  that  the  Amazon— the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
has  a  fall  of  only  ten  and  a  half  feet,  in  every  six  hundred 
miles — or  one  twenty-seventh  of  an  inch  for  every  one 
thousand  feet  of  iu  course ;  that  the  Loire,  has  a  descent 
of  one  foot  in  every  seven  thousand  five  hundred— -in 
some  parts,  while  in  others,  between  Briare  and  Orleans, 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  foot  in  every  eighteen 
thousand,  five  hundi-ed  and  ninety-six — while  tlic  "  rapid 
Rhine,"  itself,  has  a  fall  varying  from  two  to  four  feet 
only,  in  a  mile,  from  which  facts,  well  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  poisible  effect  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  waters  sixty  thousand  feet  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  sea,  and  twen^  times  the  average 
height  of  the  land,  whether  such  elevation  be  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  laws  which  govern  fluids 
in  swift  revolution. 

While  on  the  subject  of  currents,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  look  only  to  their  general  direction ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  polar  eurrenlSf  in  both  hemispheres, 
tend  to  the  east,  owing  to  the  prevalent  winds  in  high 
latitudes,  being  toett ;  and  it  is  moreover  true,  that  there 
is  a  lower  current  from  tlie  pole  to  the  equator,  which  is 
met  with  only  at  great  depths ;  and  it  is  generally 
supposed,  now,  (since  the  experiments  of  Hallcy,)  that 
there  are  probably  two  currents  wherever  one  is  to  be 
found— ^at  is,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  below.  There 
are  places  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  where  a  vessel  may 
moor  in  the  midst  of  a  currenlf  by  dopping  a  cable 
with  a  sounding-lead,  to  a  certain  depth — and  therefore  it 
is  believed  that  another  current  prevails  below,  ronning 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  surface :  and  here 
we  may  add,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  dis- 
chaige  its  waters  by  an  inferior  current,  or  concealed 
undertow;  just  as  rivers  vanish  for  awhile,  and  then 
re-appear ;  some  being  absorbed,  like  the  Guadiana  in 
Spain,  which  suddenly  escapes  through  a  sandy  or 
marshy  soil,  end  then  bursts  forth  again,  more  abundant 
than  ever;  some  sinking  all  at  once,  like  the  Rhone, 
probably  meeting  with  a  solid  stratification  in  its  way, 
underneath  which,  it  finds  a  softer  earth,  like  the  waters 
of  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia,  which  formed  the  celebrated 
natural  bridge  there ;  and  others,  like  most  rivers  in  the 
tropical  regions,  being  subject  to  periodical  overflows, 
Hke  the  Nile,  without  which,  the  countries  they  run 
through,  would  be  a  desert. 

Havmg  alluded  to  the  prevalent  winds  of  certain 
regions,  perhaps  it  may  bo  worth  our  while  to  spend 
a  moment  or  two  more  upon  that  part  of  our  subject — 
the  winds  having  so  much  to  do  with  the  sea.  It  shall 
be  but  a  moment,  however.  The  trade-winds,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  would  blow  regularly,  and  for  ever, 
round  the  whole  globe,  within  a  distance  of  about  30  or 
40  dgs.  from  the  equator,  each  way,  if  the  space  within 
those  limits  were  all  covered  with  water;  but  the  imeven 
surface,  and  unequal  temperature  of  the  land,  undoubtedly 
divert  and  derange  them.  The  larger  the  field  of  ocean 
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over  which  they  pass,  the  more  steadily  they  blow. 
Therefore,  in  the  Pacific,  they  are  more  steady  than  in 
the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  they  are  more 
steady  than  in  the  Northern.  In  sailing  from  the  Cana- 
ries  to  Cumana,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America, 
it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the  vessel : 
and  so  with  the  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  from  Acapulco, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Phillipine  Islands. 

From  April  to  October,  a  S.  W.  wind  prevails  north 
of  the  equator;  a  little  southward  of. this,  a  S.  E.  wind ; 
firom  October  to  April,  a  N.  E.  wind  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  a  K.  W.  between  the  equator  and  10  dgs.  of 
south  latitude.  South  of  tliis,  the  usual  trade-wind, 
which  continues  through  the  year. . 

The  causes  of  these  prevalent  winds  have  been  before 
adverted  to.  The  heat  of  the  torrid  one  rarifies  the 
atmosphere-— the  colder  air  of  the  tcmpeiate  zone  rushes 
toward  the  equator,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  rarificd 
air,  which  rises  and  escapes  on  every  side^-and  the 
decomposition  of  the  atmosphere  toward  the  poles,  from 
part  of  the  air  being  converted  into  water— these  are  the 
causes  of  the  prevalent  winds,  without  which,  there 
would  be  no  intercourse  among  nations,  and  the  world, 
at  this  moment,  would  have  been  peopled  with  starving 
and  miserable  barbarians— for,  without  winds  blowing 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  one  particular  direction,  even 
the  currents  of  the  sea  would  avail  about  as  much  for 
planetaryf  as  for  national  intercourse.* 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  owing  to  the  land 
heat,  the  wind  is  turned  toward  the  shore.  Along  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  a  south  wind  prevails— two 
cases  of  interruption  to  the  natural  course  of  the  trade- 
winds,  arising  from  the  neighborhood  of  large  masses  of 
land.  Over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  current  of 
the  trade-winds  becomes  broader,  and  more  directly  east, 
of  course ;  the  revolution  of  the  earth  being  from  west  to 
east*-«s  it  proceeds  firom  one  side  to  the  other  of  those 
great  basins.  But  firom  the  first,  all  these  winds  wliich 
are  generated  at  the  equator— like  the  tides — appear  to 
loiter  in  their  course.  Coming  from  a  region  where  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth  is  less,  to  a  region  where  it  is 
greater,  they  aro  unable  to  catch  the  new  velocity,  and 
become,  instead  of  north  and  south  winds,  N.  £.  and 
S.  E.  winds. 

Of  tlie  land  and  sea  breezes,  another  most  beautiful 
provision  of  nature,  arising  from  this  inequality  of  tempe- 
rature we  have  been  speaking  of,  it  were  allowable, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  word.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
Moore's  Canadian  boat-song,  will  remember 

«  How  iweetly  the  breeze  bUnos  off  the  there  /" 
and  all  who  have  dwelt  in  warmer  climates,  near  the 


*  In  the  Albion  of  October  5th,  1838,  may  be  found  a  capital 
paper  tirom  the  proceedings  of  a  learned  body  in  Engliind,  re- 
specting whirlpools  e/wtM^  or  hurricanes,  corresponding  with 
this  theory  of  the  currents,  and  supported  by  unquesiionable 
facts.  As  with  wind,  so  with  water — hence,  a  current  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  Pacific.    1  have  onlpr  to  add  that  this  theonr 

my  thunder — ^was  broached  in  public,  before  the  Maine  Insn» 

tele  oflfatmral  Science^  months  before  the  paper  above  referred 
to,  appeared  in  the  Albion  with  such  abundant  confirniation.  I 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Espy  here— though,  judging  by  what  I  hear, 
and  by  what  1  see  in  ike  newspapers,  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  ho  is  more  than  half  right,  as  to  currenU  in  the  air,  while  I 
am  altogether  right — ^modestly  speaking-^as  to  currents  in  the 
sea. 
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ocean,  will  remomber  how  iveetly  the  breeze  blotot  off 
the  $ea,  with  quite  b«  much  of  heartfelt  pleasure.     The 
caute  of  both,  is  this : — During  the  day,  the  air  over  the 
land  gets  heated  by  the  sun—ihe  cooler  air  of  the  sea 
rushes  toward  the  land,  therefore :  but  after  a  few  hours, 
the  atmosphere  over  the  land  gets  cooler  than  the  sea — 
the  sea  preserving  pretty  much  the  same  temperature 
night  and  day— and  therefore  the  land-air  begins  to  rush 
toward  the  sea.     Where  these  changes  occur,  there  is 
always  a  land-breeze  after  sunset.     The  sea-breeze  sets 
in  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  six  in  the 
afternoon.     At  seven,  the  land-breeze  begins— and  here 
another  circle  is  completed.     Nor  must  we  persuade 
ourselvM  that  these  changes  are  among  the  mere  enjoy- 
ments of  life.     They  answer  a  diousand  more  serious 
purposes.     They  are  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  tribes 
— 'just  as  the  trade-winds  of  the  sea  are  assential  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations.     The  land-breeze  at  Malabar,  is 
felt  sixty  miles  from  the  land,  in  summer— redolent  of 
roses  and  spices ;  and  the  sea-broeze  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  felt  as  far  north  as  Norway.     Would  we  judge 
of  the'  commercial  importance  of  these  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  voyages  made 
by  their  direct  help,  with  those  made  apparently  against 
them.     Take  the  voyages,  for  example,  of  the  packet- 
ships  between  Liverpool  and  New-York,  for  ten  years. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  voyages  in  all,  the 
following  was  the  result— only  ten  years  ago : 

From  New- York  to  Liverpool,  average  t^venty-fou^ 
dviys'^shortest,  fourteen — longest,  thirty-seven. 

From  Liverpool  to  Ncic-York,  avcmge  thirty-eight — 
thortestf  thirty-two f  longest,  seventy-one:  Longest  and 
shortest  nearly  double— fifty  per  cent.  longer  in  tlie 
average,  from  Liverpool  to  New-York. 

Of  late,  however,  and  before  the  inti*oduction  of  steam- 
ships, the  average  had  been  reduced  for  a  whole  year, 
between  November  thirty-seven,  and  November  thirty- 
eight,  to  a  fraction  over  twenty-one  days,  for  the  outward 
passage—the  shortest  being  fifteen  days  and  the  longest, 
thirty-two:  while,  for  the  same  period,  the  lionicwai'd 
passage  has  averaged  less  than  thirty-Jive  dayt — tlie 
shortest  being  twenty,  the  longest,  sixty-five  days.  By 
the  steam-ship  Great  Western,  the  average  from  New 
York  to  Bristol,  is  thirteen  and  throe  quarter  days — 
shortest,  twelve  and  one  quarter — longest,  fifteen  days : 
from  Bristol  to  New  York,  average  sixteen  and  a  lialf 
days— shortest,  thirteen :  the  longest,  twenty-one  and  a 
half  days,  according  to  a  table  lately  published. 

Such  wonderful  regularity  is  unknown  upon  the  land, 
where  chains  of  mountains,  their  height  and  position  are 
always  interfering  with  tlw  sweep  of  the  wind. 

A  few  brief  remarks  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  tlie 
sea,  which  we  have  been  Obliged  to  overlook  in  our 
general  estimate  of  its  powers  and  character,  will  finish 
the  present  examination. 

The  analysis  of  tea-teater  gives  muriatic  acid — 
magnesia,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda— out  of  which 
elements  no  less  than  six  well  known  salts  may  be 
obtained  by  combination;  viz: — muriate  of  soda,  or 
common  salt;    muriate  of  magnesia,  or  epsoro   salt: 


sulphate  of  soda,  or  glauba's  salt,  etc.  etc.  The  degree 
of  saltness  varies  from  about  3  48  to  3  77  in  every  hun- 
dred parts  of  yrater:  and  the  experiments  of  Sparmann 
show,  that  while  the  suifaoo  water  of  the  ocean  is  not  so 
salt  a«  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  mudi  more  bitter ; 
that  g»l(s  and  inland  sens  are  not  so  salt  as  the  main 
ocean,  because  of  the  finesb  water  poured  into  them  by 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  polar  seas  are  not  so  salt  as  the 
equatorial,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  foimer, 
which  disposes  them  to  deposite  the  saline  substance. 

Tlio  analysis  of  gpring-water  g^ves  carbonate  of  lime : 
muriate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  with  a  trace  of  magne- 
sia and  a  small  quantity  of  pot-asU  or  soda. 

The  analysis  of  riKcr^walcr  gives  cai'bonate  of  lime ; 
mmiatc  of  soda,  and  sometimes  a  little  alkali.  In  veil' 
teaser,  we  always  find  tliese,  together  with  a  little  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Rain-water  and  MOtr-rra/<rf- contain  a 
trece  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

But  the  gravity  or  weight  and  saltness  of  sea-water, 
differ  much,  and  gradually  diminish  fWim  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  Li  the  neighborhood  of  Great  Britain,  one 
tliirty-eighth  of  the  whole  weight  is  salt. 

And  why? — Why  this  wonderful  difference  between 
sen-water  and  all  other  water  ?  W^liy  are  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  hateful  alike  to  man  and  beast,  covering,  as 
they  do,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing, 
as  they  do,  by  a  process  of  evaporation  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  of  filtration,  all  the  fountains,  rivers  and 
springs,  which  keep  both  man  and  beast  from  perishing 
of  thirst  7  The  saltness  we  find  in  sea-water,  does  not 
preserve  it  from  corruption.  What  is  more  offensive 
than  the  bilge  water  we  find  in  a  ship's  hold — what  more 
alarming  than  the  equatorial  seas,  after  a  long  calm, 
when  as  Coleridge  says,  "  the  very  deep  doth  rot  /" 
And  we  know  tliat  many  substances  putrify  the  sooner 
for  being  plunged  into  sea  water.  Docs  the  sea  hold 
primitive  banks  of  salt  at  the  bottom  7  Is  the  saltness 
owing  to  the  conuplion  of  vogeiahle  and  animal  matters, 
washed  into  it  by  tlic  rivers  and  drains  of  cities  and 
empires  ?  Or  is  tlmt  saltness  we  find  so  hateful,  but  the 
residuum  of  an  original  primitive  fluid,  which  once  held 
in  solution  all  the  substances  of  eartli  7  In  the  present 
condition  of  science,  who  shall  say  7 

The  depth  of  tho  sea  is  unknown.  It  has  been  sounded 
by  Captain  Scoresby,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  thougli  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  bottomless, 
enough  is  now  known  to  render  it  probable  that  its  depth 
coiTesponds  pretty  generally  with  the  elevation  of  the 
neighboring  lands,  islands,  continents  or  mountains;  a 
bold  shore  being  seldom  or  never  met  with,  where  the 
land  lies  low — except  along  the  edges  of  coral  reefs, 
which  appear  to  spiring  up  like  a  wall,  from  tlie  very 
bottom  of  the  great  deep — a  wall  of  intertwisted  ivorj*, 
spun  to  the  music  of  the  sea,  and  embellished,  warp  and 
woof,  by  tho  women  uf  the  sea :  nor  do  we  meet  with 
shoals  and  shallows  where  the  land  is  high  and  steep. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  height  of  the  land 
and  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  by  the  calculations  of  tho 
j  celebrated  Laplace,  it  would  seem  that  tho  average  depth 
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of  the  ocean  is  very  nonr  the  average  hei^^ht  of  the  land 
—that  18  to  My,  not  far  from  throe  thousand  foet,  all  over 
the  g:Iobo. 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the  sea  at  the  equator, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where  it  is  partially  land- 
locked ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  recently  established 
by  Humboldt,  that  the  Pacific  i^  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
three  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic,  measuring  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — ^b  fact  which  may  well  deserve  the  con- 
sidtrmtiou  uf  those  who  are  about  opening  a  ship  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  lest  they  should  overflow 
the  West  India  Islands,  or  submerge  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  territory,  lying  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  however,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  sea  is  that  of  a  plain  or  level. 

Of  the  tides  and  their  causes,  and  of  the  phenomena 
that  distinguish  them,  we  have  no  time  to  say  more  than 
thi»— Hhat,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
Newton,  there  is  yet  much  to  employ  the  wisdom  and 
aagacity  of  others ;  and  that,  while  certain  of  their  stran- 
gest anomolies  are  easily  understood  now,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  rises 
seventy  feet,  overtaking  at  full  speed,  and  overwhelming 
large  vessels  at  once,  that  lie  in  its  path,  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  cataract  or  a  tornado,  all  which  is  owing  to  the 
aimple  fact  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  shaped  like  a  tunnel, 
growing  narrower  and  narrower  as  it  runs  up  into  the 
land— others  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to 
tlio  wisest  of  our  natural  philosophers. 

Nor  can  we  stop  to  consider  the  feavet-^anher  than 
to  observe  that  the  popular  notions  on  the  subject  are 
astonishingly  erroneous;  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  surface ;  that  round 
the  Cape  of  Gvood  Hope,  they  are  so  enormous,  that  a 
few  ridges  and  a  few  depre9sions,  occupy  a  mile  of  the 
surface — and  that  all  we  hear  about  waves  running  moun- 
tains high,  means  only  this,  and  cannot  possibly  mean 
more,  in  the  open  sea— namely,  that  a  wave,  there,  may 
rise  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
while  the  ship,  herself,  may  be  ten  feet  below,  in  the 
hollow,  making  a  difference,  at  most,  of  only  twenty  feet ; 
that  people  are  under  a  great  mistake,  who  believe  that 
the  substance  of  the  water  moves  to  any  considerable 
depth  in  a  storm  at  sea.  It  is  only  the  form  or  shadow 
which  hurries  along,  like  a  spirit— or  like  a  thougktt 
over  the  countenance  of  the  Great  Deep— at  the  rate  of 
some  forty  miles  an  hour,  even  when  the  flying  Dutchman 
is  abroad;  the  great  mass  of  water  continuing  undis- 
turbed—and nearly  motionlass,  a  few  feet  below  the  sur* 
face. 

Were  there  time,  it  might  be  well  employed  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  in  looking  at  the  treasures  of  the  sea — 
at  the  oceans  of  sea^weed,  (fueus  natans)  which,  rising 
firom  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  floats 
ing  upon  the  surfiu;e,  while  its  roots  are  yet  clinging  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea-^venpreads  the  top,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  together,  with  "liquid  herbage,"  as  green  as  that 
of  the  greenest  and  freshest  meadow.  So,  too,  we  might 
dwell  on  the  springs  of  fresh  water  that  ara  found  gush- 
ing up  Kke  rivers,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sear— upon 
the  flowers  of  the  lea^^pou  the  glorious  effulgence  of 


the  sea,  caused  by  certain  tribes  of  the  zoophytes  and 
mollusca,  combined,  it  may  be,  wiih  animal  and  vegeta- 
bio  putrefaction — on  the  color  of  the  sea,  so  **  deeply, 
darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  owing  to  the  gi-eater  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  blue  rays,  which  are  found  in  light,  and  Hro 
refracted  in  greater  quantity,  as  in  the  sky— upon  the 
lustre  of  the  sea — the  everlasting  fulness  of  the  sea,  which 
if  it  were  diminished  but  a  few  feet  only — to  one  half 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  elevation  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  would  change  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  world — ^lay  waste  many  a  populous  empire — 
and  leave  our  largest  commercial  cities  and  seaports  high 
and  dry  upon  the  shore,  and  literally  beyond  the  reach  of 
help  or  hope— so,  too,  were  we  given  to  poetry,  we  should 
love  to  celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  sea— the  riches  that 
lie  heaped  along  its,  '^untrampled  floor,"  from  the  wreck 
of  countless  ages  and  empires-— the  gardens  of  the  sea, 
and  the  musical  winds  that  blow  there— 


(t. 


for  ever  in  the  tranqailleat  climes. 


Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  Hewers  iomotimes  !'* 
the  apparitions  that  abide  there— the  crowned  and  scep- 
tred shadows  of  the  sea— the  interchangeable  splendors 
of  the  sea  and  sky ;  but  we  have  no  time  for  all  this,  and 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourself  with  two  or  three  remarks 
more-^and  only  two  or  thrpe. 

The  first  is,  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
sea,  nations  could  have  no  intercoune  with  each  other ; 
less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
shoras  of  the  Pacific,  if  it  were  land,  would  pro\e  an 
impassable  barrier  for  ever. 

The  second  is,  that  if  there  were  no  currenu  in  the 
seu'— no  prevailing  winds— no  irregularities,  that  inter* 
course  would  be  absolutely  impossible— «nd  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  would  now  be  sitting  in  darkness— 
or  wholly  dependent  upon  steam  navigation,  the  natural 
result  of  ship  navigation,  and  of  nothing  else. 

And  the  third  is,  that  if  any  material  change  were  to 
take  place  in  that  everlasting  fulness  of  the  sea,  not  only 
would  the  whole  business  of  the  world  be  changed,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  sea  lowered,  barbarism  would  extend 
itself— the  earth  would  be  uncultivated— the  islands- of 
the  sea  woukl  be  lifted  up — ^mountains  would  re-appear, 
and  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  woukl  have  to  be  built 
over  again.  On  the  other  hand,  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
sea — a  little  more  fullness— a  few  inches  here,  and  a  few 
feet  there,  and  lo !  the  whole  earth  were  a  desert !  Judg- 
ing by  the  effect  of  our  spring  tides,  and  by  the  tremen- 
dous devastation  which  occurs  whenever  a  small  portion 
of  that  great  level  is  disturbed— by  what  we  see  in  the 
overflow  of  small  rivers,  wliero  they  break  up  in  thunder 
and  in  earthquake,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  few  inches, 
or,  at  most,  a  few  feet,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  goodliest  portions  of  our  earth.  But  who  is  there  to 
trouble  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Deep  7  Who  is  there 
to  intermeddle  with  the  established  guardianship  of 
Earth  and  Sea  T  Let  us  abandon  all  fear,  and  rejoice 
that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigaeth ! 


Ir  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were  not  at  great 
expense  to  corrupt  our  nature,  our  nature  would  never 
Gorrupt  ufl.— C/arendo^n. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


"He  that  soweth  to  the  wind  thBll  reap  the  whirlwind.** 

For  many  days  after  tidings  of  Joan  d'  Arc's  capture 
reached  Rheims,  the  court  assembled  there  was  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  sorrow.     Restless  and  conscience-stricken, 
Charles  had  betaken  himself  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
army,  and  there  waited  the  return  of  bis  ambassador, 
almost  as  wretched,  and,  perhaps,  more  anxious  than  the 
illustrious  victim  whom  his  unprincipled  fraud  had  driven 
into  the  jaws  of  death.     It  was  yet  two  days  before  the 
expected  return  of  his  ambassador,  when  he  was  disturb- 
ed, one  evening,  in  his  tent,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
page  from  the  court,  unattended,  and  but  strangely  equip- 
ped for  the  journey  he  had  taken,  or  for  the  presence  in 
which  he  appeared.     Weary  and  travel-worn  the  boy 
appeared,  yet,  as  he  bowed  himself  before  the  monarch, 
and  presented  a  package,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
Charles  could  not  but  smile  at  the  air  of  importance  and 
self-gratuladon  which  hung  about  him.     Often  laying 
his  hand  affectionately,  and  with  a  slight  caress,  upon 
the  thick  curiing  locks  that  clustered  over  his  favorite's 
head,  the  king  took  the  package,  and  glancing  hastily 
over  the  small  and  delicate  address  traced  thereon,  began 
to  question  the  bearer  with  that  kind  of  nervous  fear 
which  naturally  assailed  a  person  who  had  been  anx- 
iously waiting  the   decision  of  a  question,  important 
alike  to  his  honor  and  his  happiness,  for  many  long  days. 
**  Thou  hast  ridden  far,  and  hard,  boy;  for  this,  we  I 
will  see  that  thou  art  fittingly  rewarded.     But  why  did 
Count  Rohan  entrust  his  mission  with  thee  ?  It  was  a 
perilous  venture,  and  a  heavy  ti'ust.     He  had  our  orders 
to  seek  us  here,  should  he  find  us  absent  from  the  court 
on  his  return.     What  reason  did  he  give  for  this  lack  of 
duty  T" 

"  The  cotmt  hath  not  yet  returned,  sire,  at  least,  had 
not  when  I  left  Rheims,  nor  had  any  news  been  received 
of  him,  or  of  our  unfortunate  benefactress.  The  letter 
was  entrusted  to  my  charge  by  a  lady,  who—'' 

"  What !  from  Agnes  ?  Has  the  minion  gone  stark 
madT  By  our  patron  saint,  this  importunity  is  past 
bearing.  '  Rise,  boy,  and  betake  thee  back  to  court  again ; 
give  the  package  to  its  sender,  %nd  say  that  the  King  of 
France  has  other  matters  to  think  of.  We  understood 
thy  wish  to  serve  us,  but  hereafter  remember  thou  art 
to  heed  the  bidding  of  none  save  thy  master.  Mistress 
Sorrel  takes  state  upon  herself  in  good  sooth,  when  she 
orders  our  fiivorite  i>age  on  an  errand  like  this.^' 

The  boy's  fine  eyes  sparkled  with  a  desire  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  his  errand. 

"  Nay,  my  liege,"  ho  said,  bending  low,  and  speaking 
in  a  quick,  eager  voice,  "  I  came  on  no  message  from 
Mistress  Sorrel,  though  I  was  made  almost  her  own 
page  for  a  time.  Nor  has  she  deigned  to  intrust  me 
with  word  or  message,  since  that  night  when  she  met  me 


*  Concluded  from  page  98T. 


in  the  antechamber,  and  offered  me  a  broad  piece  to 
give  up  the  billet-doux  which  I  was  bearing  from  your 
highness  to  the  brave  and  stately  Joan  d'  Arc.  It 
angered  her  that  I  revised,  and  when  I  afterwards  told 
her  that  the  beautiful  warrior-lady  returned  no  answer, 
she  told  me  I  was  a  lying  varlet,  and  said  that  I  had 
turned  traitor  to  her  who  had  been  my  kind  mistress." 

**  Ha  f  and  was  Agnes  lingering  about  the  apartment 
of  Joan  d'  Arc  that  night?" 

"  Yes,  liege,  she  met  me  both  as  I  went  in  and  as  I 
came  forth,  and  at  last  followed  me-  into  the  corridor, 
striving  to  win  a  knowledge  of  my  interview  with  the 
proud  lady,  but  I  told  her  nothing,  not  even  how  fiercely 
the  billet-doux  was  thrust  into  the  flame,  ot^— " 

"  Enough !"  said  the  king,  reddening  to  the  temples,  as 
the  indignant  reception  of  his  note  was  brought  to  mind ; 
"  enough  that  she  has  dared  to  tamper  with  secrets  that 
concerood  her  not.  It  shall  be  cared  for — but  now  for 
thy  message.  Lend  us  thy  dagger ;  our  awkward  fingers 
have  tangled  the  silk  till  no  skill  on  earth  could  undo  it 
— from  a  lady,  sayest  thou  7  In  faith  most  delicately 
traced.  Ha !  what  is  here  t  our  own  hand  wpting,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford !  Boy,  how  earnest  thou  by  this 
parchment?" 

Charles  tore  open  the  letter  while  uttering  the  last 
question,  and  began  to  read.     The  page  was  about  to 
answer,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  king  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  without  liftihg  his  eyes  from  the 
parchment,  laid  it  heavily  on  the  boy's  arm  in  token  of 
silence.     As  he  went  on  reading,  his  gi'asp  tightened, 
and  his  face  grew  dark  as  midnight.     The  poor  boy 
could  scarce  refrain  from  crying  out  from  pain  and 
affright.     Never,  in  his  life,  had  he  seen  such  terrible 
anger  lower  upon  the  face  of  his  master.     Twice  the 
forged  letter  was  read  deliberately  through,  then  Charlea 
relaxed  his  hold  of  the  boy,  and  took  up  the  envelope, 
which  he  perused  with  equally  stem  attention.     When  he 
had  mastered  the  contents  of  both,  he  arose,  and  with  a 
strong  effort,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  calmly 
ordered  the  page  to  summon  the  Count  Dunois  from  a 
neighboring  tent.    Then  he  fell  to  a  third  perusal  of  the 
package. 

When  Dunois  entered  tlie  royal  tent,  Charles  was 
standing,  with  one  hand,  which  held  the  documenu 
crushed  together  within  it,  supported  by  a  small  table, 
on  which  burned  a  lamp,  that  flickered  fitfully  over  his 
stormy  face,  as  the  air  swept  in  from  the  open  curtains. 
'*  Read,"  be  said,  relaxing  his  grasp  on  the  letter,  and 
spreading  it  upon  the  table  with  both  hands,  fiercely, 
as  if  ho  wished  to  leave  its  impress  in  the  very  wood ; 
"read,  if  the  parchment  does  not  blister  with  shame 
beneath  thy  glance,  and  say  what  punishment  can  be 
found  to  match  a  plot  like  this— a  plot  which  involves 
the  everlasting  dishonor  of  a  king,  and  the  life  of  one 
before  whom  kings  sink  to  nothingness  ?" 

Donois  bent  over  the  table  and  read  the  letter  as 
required.  So  perfect  was  the  counterfeit,  that,  for  a 
moment,  even  he  was  staggered  by  it,  and,  but  for  the 
terrible  agitation  and  bitter  words  that  now  and  then 
broke,  like  living  fire,  from  the  lips  of  his  matter,  might 
have  supposed  the  fbrgmes  to  be  genuine. 
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"  Who  could  hftve  been  guilty  of  tfaifl— who  has  dared 
to  do  it,  my  liege  T" 

"  Who  has  done  it !  thou  mayest  well  ask;  were  it  not 
here,  written  down  in  characters  of  fire,  not  even  ourself, 
who  gave  her  credit  for  any  frantic  daring,  could  have 
deemed  there  was  a  being  in  all  France,  so  bold  in  fraud, 
as  to  put  a  monarch's  name  to  a  proposal  like  that." 

"  And  who  is  the  daring  traitor?  Is  there  ground  to 
fix  suspicion  on  any  person?'*  inquired  Dunois. 

**  Read  the  envelope ;  the  writing  should  be  known  to 
thee.  Come  hither,  Francis — be  seated,  count ;  we  will 
sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  So,  thou  hast  read  it 
through ;  now  say,  is  there  no  cause  to  fix  suspicion,  when 
a  traitor  fool,  and  a  jealous  woman  go  masquerading 
with  documents  like  that  concealed  about  them.  Boy, 
when  were  Mistress  Sorrel  and  our  precious  jester  seen 
last  at  the  court?" 

"Not  since  that  day  when  you,  my  liege,  and  Uiis 
noble  count  left  Rheims."      * 

"Ha!" 

"  In  truth,  I  know  not  that  any  one  has  seen  either  the 
lady  or  tfaft  fool  since  the  marriage  of  my  lord  count  with 
the  sweet  Italian  lady,  who  intrusted  me  with  yon 
package.     It  was  thought — " 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  looked  into  the  king's  face  as 
if  for  encouragement  to  proceed. 

"  Go  on !"  said  Charles,  impatiently.  "  What  is 
thought?" 

"  Why,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fair  Mistress  Agnes 
had,  as  was  her  custom  in  other  times^  followed  my  liege 
to  the  camp,  under  her  uncle's  escort,  so  her  disappear- 
ance was  nothing  thought  of." 

"  As  surely  as  there  is  a  punishment  in  wait  for  them, 
they  are  gone  to  the  English  leader]"  said  the  agitated 
king,  turning  to  Dunois. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  liege,  they  dare  not.  My  gentle  wife 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  person  who  dropped  this.  It 
were  easy  to  mistake  a  face  seen  from  so  great  a  distance, 
and  at  early  dawn,  too." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Dunois,  the  kingdom  of  France  contains 
but  two  persons  who  could  thus  have  proved  traitors  to 
their  king;  his  mistress  and  his  jester.  Dearly  shall 
they  redeem  the  forfeit  of  their  treason." 

"But  the  lady — had  she  the  courage,  the  wit  were 
lacking  for  so  deep  a  plot." 

"  Tush,  man,  what  is  there  of  iniquity  that  a  wicked 
and  scorned  woman  will  not  find  the  wit  to  dare.  And 
even  if  she  (altered,  that  creeping,  cringing  serpent  that 
has  for  ever  trailed  his  slime  around  the  feet  of  his  mon- 
arch— that  knave  jester  has  both  the  craft  and  the  reso- 
lution to  perpetrate  this  or  any  other  treason.  I  tell 
thee,  Dunois,  in  all  our  kingdom  there  cannot  be  found 
a  man  so  base,  or  so  persevering;  in  evil.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  bad  never  seen  his  face  or  that  of  his  accursed 
niece!" 

"  It  may  be  but—" 

**BiU !  Sir  Count,  we  will  have  no  butt^to  horse  at 
once,  and  let  us  set  forth  for  Rouen ;  we  may  yet  be  in 
time  to  save  their  noble  victim.  Put  one  of  the  generals 
in  ohaige,  and  go  thou  with  us;  we  an  but  little  pre- 


pared to  act  with  fitting  caution.     Thou  knowest  not 
these  people  as  we  know  them." 

"  Let  us  take  Rhcims  in  our  way,"  still  urged  the 
count,  who,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  suspected  persons,  seemed  unable  to  believe 
them  guilty  of  the  heartless  crime  charged  upon  them ; 
"  there  we  may  get  other  intelligence ;  at  any  rate,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  ambassadors  on  their 


»» 


return  route. 

"  Take  what  way  you  will,  but  order  horses  on  the 
instant ;  we  have  no  time  for  deliberation  when  the  life 
of  our  benefactress  is  in  peril.  Place  her  once  more 
beneath  the  banners  of  France,  and  then  for  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  dastard  fool  and  his—" 

He  could  not,  base  as  she  had  proved  herself,  and 
terrible  as  was  his  anger— he  could  not  heap  opprobrious 
epithets  on  a  being  whom  he  had,  himself,  led  from  the 
innocent  haunts  of  her  childhood,  and  introduced  into 
sin  and  sorrow.  Her  worst  act  had  arisen  in  the  wicked 
love  which  his  selfishness  had  taught  her,  and  there  was 
something  deep  in  his  heart  that  whispered  how  just  it 
was  that  the  victim  of  his  crime  should  become  die 
instrument  of  his  punishment. 

"  Go,  cousin,  order  an  escort,  and  let  us  to  the  road  at 
once ;  meantime,  wo  will  question  the  page  more  closely 
on  this  matter." 

Dunois  disappeared,  and  the  boy,  without  waiting  for 
his  master's  orders,  brought  forth  his  helm  and  such 
light  pieces  of  armor  as  were  usually  worn  by  travelling 
knights,  who  sought  only  to  guard  their  persons  from 
such  chances  of  danger,  as  cross  roads  and  an  insufficient 
escort,  might  lead  them  to  expect.  While  the  page  was 
thus  busying  himself,  Charles  stood  by  the  table,  occa- 
sionally putting  a  short,  stem  question  to  him,  about  the 
package,  and  things  appertaining  to  it.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  equipped  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
youthful  attendant;  but  when  his  escort  halted  before  the 
tent,  he  broke  from  the  boy,  hurriedly  girded  his  own 
sword-belt,  buckling  it  as  he  went  out,  and  leaped  upon 
his  horse.  The  page  followed,  and  a  moment  after,  the 
whole  train  was  sweeping  through  the  camp,  on  its  way 
to  Rheims. 

Not  one  moment  tor  rest  or  refreshment  was  given  to 
man  or  beast,  till  the  royal  cavalcade  came  in  sight  of 
their  destination.  As  they  neared  the  town,  another 
party  of  horsemen  came  up  from  an  opposite  direction, 
which  seemed  about  to  enter  by  the  same  passage  which 
they  were  taking.  When  they  drew  so  near  that  Charles 
could  distinguish  their  colors,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  dashed  impetuously  toward  them,  for,  in  their  leader, 
he  recognized  Count  Rohan,  his  emissary  to  the  Knglish 
general. 

With  a  look  of  fierce  expectation,  he  cast  an  eager 
glance  over  the  cavalcade,  and  reining  his  horse  up  before 
the  ambassador,  almost  breathlessly  addressed  himr-* 

"  Speak,  sir  count,  thy  news  at  once !" 

"  It  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure,  my  )wg». 
The  English  duke  bade  me  say  that  your  wishes,  with 
regard  to  his  august  prisoner,  should  be  complied  vnth, 
though  be  could  not  but  chink  them  fanguiae  and  severe." 
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**  Ha !  this  Bhould  be  explaiaed.  Where  are  the  des- 
patches ?" 

**  My  liege,  the  duke  gave  mo  none ;  he  said  that  he 
had  sent  a  more  explicit  message  by  your  confidential 
messenger/' 

"Ha!  has  the  treason  worked?  Ride  on,  sir  count, 
and  let  thy  men  pass  singly  before  us,  with  their  helms 
up ;  we  would  see  tlieir  faces !" 

Count  Rohan  bent  to  his  saddle-bow  and  rode  on, 
while  his  escort  passed  the  monarch  one  after  another, 
each  lifting  the  iron  helm  from  his  head  and  bending  low 
as  he  came  directly  within  his  stern  scrutiny.  As  the  last 
went  by,  an  impatient  ejaculation  burst  from  the  king's 
lips,  and  dashing  his  rowels  into  his  noble  steed,  he  gal- 
loped forward  to  their  leader. 

"  Do  these  men  compose  thy  entire  escort,  Count 
Rohan  ?"  he  inquired,  with  a  decision  and  sternness  in 
his  manner,  which  none  had  witnessed  in  him  before. 

"  They  do,  my  liege,"  replied  the  count. 

"  We  pray  thee  bring  to  mind,  sir  count,  if,  at  no  time 
since  thy  departure  from  Rheims,  a  muffled  priest  and  a 
»aucy  page  have  not  mingled  with  thy  train." 

'*I  do  bethink  me  that  two  such  persons  travelled 
\^ith  us  for  two  days,  on  our  way  to  Rouen,  and  now 
that  the  subject  is  brought  to  mind,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  they  have  not  been  among  my  men  even  to-day. 
My  esquire  can,  perchance,  inform  us  what  course  they 
have  taken." 

The  esquire  rode  forward  at  his  master's  signal,  and, 
on  being  questioned,  looked  back  among  the  train  as  if 
expecting  to  find  the  suspicious  persons  still  there.  I 
remember  they  loitered  behind  just  as  we  halted  by  the 
spring  and  the  stone  cross,  about  a  half  league  back. 
They  must  have  turned  into  the  road  which  branches  off 
the  highway." 

"And  where  docs  the  bridle-road  lead  to?"  inquired 
the  king. 

**  To  the  town  yonder,  but  by  a  more  tortuous  routo. 
If  thy  are  for  the  palace,  they  must  yet  be  a  full  half 
hour's  ride  in  our  rear." 

By  this  time,  the  king's  escort  had  come  up  with  that 
of  the  ambassador. 

"  Fall  back  all  into  close  file,  and  onward  for  tlie 
town!"  he  said,  promptly  taking  command  of  the  whole 
party.  ''  Lead  the  way,  my  lord  count,  and  do  not  bo 
over  chary  of  the  spur." 

At  this  command,  the  cavalcade  swept  toward  the 
town  at  a  hard  gallop,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  in  their 
train,  wluch  eifectually  concealed  the  increased  number 
of  the  band. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  spot  where  the  king  had 
joined  them,  when  two  person,  the  one  in  a  priest's 
garments,  the  other  dressed  as  a  page,  whom  the  reader 
will  instantly  recognize  as  Agnes  Sorrel  and  the  jester, 
rode  in  sight,  and  drew  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  grove 
which  skirted  the  highway.  After  moving  forward  to  get 
a  view  of  the  cavalcade,  the  priest  returned  to  his  com- 
panion, who  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  her  horse  with 
fatigue  and  a^tation. 

'^Rouse  thy  courage,  Agnes,"  he  said.  "We  can  yet 
escape  obscrratiou  in  the  crowd.    Should  we  attempt  to 


pass  alone,  the  sentinel  at  the  palace  gate  would  be  sure 
to  challenge  us.  Come,  one  half  hour  more,  and  we  are 
safe.  Now,  now,  or  they  will  outstrip  iu.  See  at  what 
a  pace  they  ride." 

The  seeming  page  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
bending  forward,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  horsemen. 

"  But,  uncle,  methinks  the  cavalcade  is  larger  than  it 
was?" 

"  Tush,  girl !  what  wild  fancy  will  enter  thy  bi-ain 
next  ?  They  have  but  fallen  back  in  a  line  across  the  high- 
way ;  besides,  the  dust  rises  more  freely  near  the  town 
than  in  the  less  trodden  route.     Come,  move  forward." 

"  ^Vhat  now,  girl?  hast  gone  stark  mad  ?"  exclaimed 
the  jester,  his  face  growing  dark  with  anger  at  her 
childish  hesitation.  "  On,  I  say,  dost  not  see  that  they 
aro  even  now  on  the  verge  of  the  town  ?" 

Agnes  drew  her  cap  forward,  and  brushed  the  heavy 
plumes  over  her  face ;  but  her  hand  shook  while  it  per- 
formed the  office,  and  her  slight  form  roeled  in  the 
saddle  as  she  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  urge  her  hone 
forward. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  go  on;  I  am  very  faint,  and  my  heart 
trembles  within  me  like  a  dying  bird.  Oh,  unde,  this 
has  been  a  fearful  deed !" 

"  Fool !  weak,  puny  fool !"  excloimed  the  mock  priest, 
clenching  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  fiercely  at  the  terri- 
fied girl.  "Is  this  a  time  for  repentance?  Hast  no 
more  heart  than  to  whimper  over  a  deed  that  cannot 
be  recalled  ?  Put  forward  at  once,  I  say,  or  by  the  mass, 
I  will  strangle  thee  on  thy  saddle  there !" 

Agnes  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  his  face,  but  made  no 
effort  to  obey  him.  She  seemed  utterly  helpless  with 
fear. 

"  Nay,  Agnes,  arouse  thyself  but  for  my  sake,"  said 
the  jester,  smothering  his  impatience.  "  A  few  minutes 
of  courage,  and  thou  art  safe  in  thy  chamber,  where  all 
may  be  made  to  think  thou  hast  been  lying  ill,  or,  per- 
haps, moping  at  thy  royal  lover's  sudden  departure. 
Thy  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  will  be  a  safe 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  our  tale.  As  for  me,  if  my 
absence  be  noticed,  I  have  been  aw^ay  in  search  of  a 
skilful  leech  for  my  pining  niece.  Thou  sce'st  I  am 
prepared  for  any  evil  that  may  chance.  So  on,  and  fear 
not!" 

The  poor  girl  again  lifted  her  lustreless  eyes  to  the 
anxious  face  bent  to  hers,  and  gathered  up  her  bridle 
with  a  shudder,  as  if  about  to  obey  the  summons  of  an 
executioner.  Suddenly  gathering  a  degree  of  desperate 
resolution,  she  dashed  her  small  sharp  j^iurs  into  the 
jaded  horse,  which  reared  and  leaped  forward  with  a 
fleetness  that  almost  outstripped  the  stronger  metal  of  the 
jester's  roadster.  Amid  the  dust  and  confusion  which 
arose  from  the  royal  cavalcade,  the  uncle  and  niece 
mingled,  unnoticed,  with  the  rear  horsemen,  just  as  they 
entered  Rheims. 

It  was  not  till  they  heard  the  voice  of  King  Charles, 
questioning  the  sentinel  at  the  palace  gate,  that  they 
were  made  sensible  of  their  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
monarch.  As  the  startling  truth  burst  upon  them,  the 
jester's  face  became  ashy  beneath  his  priests'  cowl,  and 
the  oonsterfeit  page  reued  in  bis  horse  with  a  slight 
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cry,  like  the  hare  that  bunts  from  iti  covert,  and  finds 
the  hound  crouched,  ready  to  spring  upon  her.  One  of 
the  horsemen  tamed  and  fixed  a  glance  of  keen  scrutiny 
upon  them,  as  the  strange  sound  met  his  ear ;  but  the 
jester  observed  him  not,  for  he  had  pushed  his  horse 
close  to  Agnes,  and  addressed  her  in  a  short,  anxious 
whisper— 

"  Hush,  girl,  on  thy  life,  hush !  we  may  yet  pass  unno- 
ticed. Remember,  thou  hast  a  key  to  the  private  en- 
trance.** 

The  seeming  boy  shook  like  an  aspen,  and  partially 
wheeled  his  bone,  as  if  intending  instant  flight ;  but  the 
jester  caught  the  bridle  and  jerked  tlie  horse  back  to  his 
place.  With  his  hand  still  clutched  upon  the  rein,  he 
bent  to  the  poor  ^l*s  ear,  and  whispered  through  his 
shut  teeth— 

"Make  the  attempt  again,  and  by  all  the  saints  in 
Heaven,  I  will  dash  thee  beneath  my  hone's  hoofs,  and 
trample  the  lifis  out  from  every  blue  vein  in  thy  body." 

Ere  the  fiital  threat  had  passed  his  lips,  the  jester 
would  have  given  empires,  had  he  possessed  them, 
could  he  have  followed  the  timid  impulse  of  his  niece. 
King  Charles*  loud,  stem  voice  rang  on  his  ear  like  the 
blast  of  a  trampet,  as  ho  gav9  his  orden  to  the  sentinel 
stationed  at  the  gate. 

"  A  priest  and  a  stripling  pagf»,  mark  the  sign,  take 
them  in  custody,  but  do  them  no  bodily  harm.  If  they 
do  not  present  themselves  within  the  hour,  send  out  a 
body  of  men  to  scour  the  country.  See  that  we  are 
obeyed;  if  the  traiton  escape,  thy  own  head  pays  the 
foriciu'* 

Count  Rohan*s  esquire  approached  the  king  as  he  was 
spe«king,  and  addressed  him  in  a  low  voice,  which  met 
no  ear  save  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  exclaimed  Charles,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  looking  sternly  back  among  his  followcn. 
"  On  with  them  to  our  council  chamber  !**        • 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  cavalcade;  the  seeming  priest 
and  page  suddenly  wheeled  their  hones,  and  fled  through 
the  town.  Instantly,  a  half  score  of  horsemen  were  in 
hot  punuit.  Charles  watched  the  chase  with  intense 
eagerness,  till  he  saw  the  fugitives  captured  and  brought 
toward  him.  Two  stout  troopen  rode  on  either  side 
the  jester,  and  another  came  slowly  forwai-d,  with  the 
bridle-rein  of  Agnes  Sorrers  horse,  slipped  over  his  arm, 
and  holding  her  captive  by  a  firm  grasp  on  her  silken 
jerkin. 

When  convinced  that  tliey  were  really  in  his  power, 
Charles  wheeled  his  horse,  and  moved  with  stern  com- 
posure through  the  palace  gateway.  On  dismounting 
in  the  court,  he  gave  orden  that  his  escort  should  be 
changed  for  a  fresh  band,  that  rigorous  horses  should  be 
brought  from  the  stable,  and  made  ready  for  the  road, 
and  then,  with  a  calm,  deliberate  step,  he  moved  towoi-d 
the  council  chamber,  followed  by  the  two  counts,  and  the 
prisonen  with  their  guard. 

When  Charles  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state, 
those  about  him  gazed  in  wonder  on  his  lofty  bearing. 
It  had  all  the  quiet  and  stem  intensity  of  controlled 
passion.  His  face  was  colorless,  but  perfectly  composed, 
and  a  slight  fixrwn  teemed  fixed,  as  iron,  upon  his  brow. 


For  one  single  moment  Uie  firmness  of  his  demeanor 
seemed  about  to  give  way.  When  his  eye  fell  on  Agnes 
Sorrel,  and  marked  the  change  of  her  haggard  and  terri- 
fied  face,  his  eye  softened,  and  there  was  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  muscles  about  his  mouth.  But  thi« 
expression  of  pity,  if  such  it  was,  passed  over  his  features 
like  a  shadow;  he  turned  away  his  glance,  and  in  a 
clear,  loud  voice,  gave  orden  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  about  his  coimcil  chamber,  and  that  all,  save  the 
two  counts  and  the  prisonen,  should  withdraw. 

When  the  captain  of  the  guard  presented  himself  at 
the  door  for  further  orden,  Charles  beckoned  him  for- 
ward, and  gave  some  directions  in  a  low  voice,  pointing 
to  the  court  beneath,  as  he  did  so.  The  captain  turned 
very  pale,  and  his  eye  sunk  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of  the 
jester  as  ho  passed  out.  Until  the  door  closed  after  this 
man,  the  jester  had  appeared  irresolute  and  terri- 
fied, but  then  all  fear  seemed  suddenly  to  forsake  him. 
He  allowed  the  man  who  held  him,  to  strip  the  gown 
and  cowl  from  ofl*  his  gaudy  under  raiment,  smiled 
quietly  as  he  glanced  at  its  soiled  and  trevcl-wom  appear- 
ance, and  walked  up  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  without 
betraying  the  leost  appearance  of  fear  or  bravado  in  his 
manner.  After  a  moment,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  bend- 
ing his  gaze  to  the  floor,  stood  perfectly  motionless  and 
self-possessed.  Nothing,  save  a  slight,  nervous  tremor 
of  his  drooping  eyelids  could  have  betrayed  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  summoned  before  his  master  for  other 
than  the  most  ordinary  purpose.  Agnes  struggled  feebly 
against  the  guard,  at  fint,  but  after  a  wild  glance  at  the 
king,  as  if  she  even  then  hoped  he  would  protect  her,  she 
allowed  the  men  to  take  ofi*  her  cap  and  to  expose  tha 
wealth  of  her  golden  hair,  matted  and  soiled  with  dust, 
concealed  underneath.  When  they  placed  her  by  the 
jester*s  side,  she  once  more  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  look 
of  affright  to  the  king;  but  he  was  gazing  sternly  on  the 
floor. 

When  Charles  saw  that  the  offenden  were  standing 
face  to  face  before  him,  he  looked  frowningly  upon  them, 
and  taking  a  piece  of  crushed  parehment  from  his  bosom, 
held  it  up  before  the  jester. 

"  Knowest  thou  this  parchment?'*  he  said,  placing 
his  finger  against  the  signature.  "  Villain !  speak  !  whoso 
writing  is  this  f  ** 

Agnes  started  and  gasped  for  breath  as  she  saw  the 
parchment,  but  the  jester  stepped  a  pace  forward,  and 
quietly  taking  it  from  the  king's  hand,  fell  to  poring  over 
it  with  an  appearance  of  curiosity  and  interest,  as  if  ho 
were  really  striring  to  make  up  an  opinion  of  its  origin. 
When  he  lifted  his  face  again,  it  seemed  like  that  of 
another  person,  so  completely  had  his  powen  of  seli^ 
command  been  extended  both  over  his  mental  and  physi- 
cal nature.     The  mingled  expression  of  stupidity  and 
cunning  which  we  have  so  often  described  as  habitual  to 
his  face,  now  reigned  tliere.     A  moment  before,  his  head 
might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  some  meditative  phi- 
losopher, unjustly  charged  with  crime.     Now,  it  had  tho 
carriage  and  features  of  a  spoiled  court  buffoon.     It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  trace  any  appearance  of  that 
strong  intellect  which  had  given  him  a  secret  power 
second  to  none  in  tho  French  court.     His  voice  and 
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Aianner  of  speech  corresponded  well  with  the  character 
he  had  thought  fit  to  resume.  It  was  careless  and  6ip- 
pant,  to  a  degree,  almost  amounting  to  insolence. 

"  Nay,  Cousin  Charles,"  he  said,  with  the  most  auda- 
cious coolness,  "  a  man  should  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  writing.  It  would  be  little  better  than  treason  were 
I  to  say  that  any  hand  in  France,  tave  one,  could  have 
drawn  that  flourish." 

"  Knave !  villain  I  darest  thou  brave  utf"  burst  from 
the  monarch's  pale  lips.  "Speak  to  our  question  at 
once  !  or,  by  the  mass,  thy  hold  of  life  may  chance  to  last 
while  our  captain  can  drag  thee  to  the  court,  yonder." 

"  Nay,  cousin,  why  all  this  ado  about  a  bit  of  writing  7 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  it  out,  but  a  court  fool  is 
not  often  over  rich  in  scholar-craft.  Had  we  not  better 
summon  some  of  the  fair  court  dames?  Many  of  them,  I 
doubt  not  might  produce  billet-doux  and  troubadour 
rhymes  written  by  the  same  hand.  I  remember  taking 
one  to  the  lady — " 

The  two  counts  were  obliged  to  bite  their  lips  to  pre- 
vent themselves  smiling,  but  the  king  turned  livid  with 
rage  at  this  daring  insolence. 

"  Silence !"  he  thundered  forth,  and  with  an  impera- 
tive movement  of  the  hand,  he  summoned  the  boy,  Francis, 
and  bade  him  say  before  the  criminals,  all  that  he  knew 
with  regard  to  the  forged  papers. 

The  boy  seemed  frightened  as  the  jester  turned  his 
glance  full  upon  him,  but  regaining  courage,  he  went  oa 
with  his  evidence,  firmly,  and  as  one  who  felt  himself  I 
secure  in  the  performance  of  a  du^. 

On  that  night,  when  news  of  Joan  d'  Arc's  capture 
reached  the  court,  Francis  accompanied  his  master  to 
the  palace  gate,  and  after  seeing  him  start  for  the  camp 
in  company  with  Count  Dunois,  was  returning  to  the 
royal  apartments  through  a  corridor  which  led  by  the 
door  of  Agnes  Sorrel's  sleeping-chamber.  The  passage 
was  dark,  but  all  at  once  he  saw  the  door  softly  open,  [ 
and  a  man  enter  the  chamber.  With  boyish  curiosity 
he  stole  softly  to  the  door,  pushed  it  open  so  far  as  was 
necessaxy  to  comnuud  a  view  of  the  persons  within,  and 
thus  became  a  witness  of  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
we  have  described  as  transpiring  that  night.  He  wit- 
nessed the  writing  of  the  focged  letter,  testified  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sealed,  and  solemnly  asserted 
that  the  document  then  in  the  king's  hand,  was  the  one 
which  he  had  seen  the  jester  fabricate. 

Francis  went  with  his  story  to  the  queen,  and  sought 
permission  to  follow  his  master,  and  inform  him  of  the 
treason ;  but  Maxy  either  did  not  believe  in  its  truth,  or 
was  willing  to  let  events  take  their  course.  She  treated 
the  affair  lightly,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  forged 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  messenger  from  the 
Countess  of  Dunois,  that  the  page  ventured  to  depart  for 
the  camp  without  her  permission. 

While  Francis  was  giving  in  his  evidence,  the  jester 
turned  his  keen  grey  eyes  full  upon  the  King's  face ; 
when  he  saw  that  it  remained  inunoveable  in  its  expres- 
sion of  fixed  resolve,  his  own  person  and  features  gradu- 
ally underwent  a  change.  He  saw  that  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  for  once,  stood  forth  in  his  true  character, 
that  of  a  crafty,  ambitious,  and  doomed  man.    The 


sluggish  air  that  hung  about  him,  weighing  down  his 
shoulders,  and  giving  heaviness  to  his  Umbs,  entirely 
disappeared ;  his  hands,  which  had  fallen  loosely  by  his 
side,  were  gathered  up,  and  folded  over  his  chest,  and 
when  the  boy  ceased  speaking,  the  criminal  stood  erect 
before  his  judge,  proudly,  and  with  a  fearless  front,  as 
one  who  neither  cared  for  his  crime,  or  hoped  to  receive 
mercy. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Charles,  addressing  the  two  noble- 
men, who  stood  pale  and  astonished  at  the  bold  treason 
thus  proved  on  one  whom  they  had  supposed  utterly 
incajMible  of  even  conceiving  a  scheme  requiring  so  much 
of  intellect  and  energy — "  My  lords,  we  have  listened 
to  the  boy's  evidence  a  second  time,  that  our  most 
trusted  friends  and  counsellors  may  bear  witness  that 
cvenhanded  justice  is  done  to  this  man,  when  we 
adjudge  him  to  instant  death." 

There  was  a  silence  like  that  of  a  tomb  within  the 
apartment.  The  crime,  the  proof,  ailQ  the  sentence,  all 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  fell  upon  the 
inmates  like  a  prolonged  burst  of  thunder.  When 
Charles  spoke  again,  his  voice  and  words  sounded 
strangely  solemn  and  impressive. 

"Unhappy  man,"  he  said,  turning  his  eyes  full  upon 
the  jester,  and  as  he  spoke,  moving  them  to  the  pale  face  of 
the  female  prisoner—"  unhappy  man,  and  thou,  wretch- 
ed girl.  Speak,  if  aught  can  bo  said  in  extenuation  oi 
this  hideous  crime." 

The  jester  met  his  gaze  with  a  proud  and  bitter  smile. 
Putting  forth  his  hand,  he  drew  the  trembliqg  girl  to  his 
side  and  spoke. 

"  Not  hei^— not  this  trembling,  wronged  creature ! 
Even  in  thy  haughty  power,  thou  darest  not  touch  one 
hair  of  her  young  head — ^false  though  she  may  be. 
Wicked  though  she  is,  the  very  stones  beneath  thy  feet 
would  cry  out  in  abhorrence  of  that  man,  who  leads  a 
pure  you^  creature  from  kindred  and  home,  who  planu 
the  seeds  of  evil  in  her  young  heart,  and  when  those 
seeds  ripen  into  crime,  sits  calmly  on  his  judgment-seat 
and  demands  the  blood  of  his  victim  in  atonement. 
King  of  France,  thou  darest  not  pass  sentence  of  death 
on  this  girl !  For  me— a  serf — ^bom  a  slave,  with  the 
high  spirit  which  God  has  given  to  man — a  free  birth- 
right—shackled down  by  laws  which  exalt  one  class, 
and  trample  another  into  the  dost,  as  if  the  same  Grreat 
Jehovah  had  not  set  his  seal  alike  on  every  human  heart, 
for  me,  let  vengeance  have  its  way.  The  crimes  of  a 
life  spring  not  from  myself,  but  from  the  feudal  chains 
which,  throughout  France,  bind  down  the  free,  strong 
spirit  of  the  lowly  bom.  Had  fortune  placed  a  knight's 
spurs  upon  my  heels,  and  a  sword  in  this  hand,  thou 
shouldest  not  have  owed  thy  kingly  birthright  to  the 
valor  of  a  wovian.  Nay,  start  not  up,  nor  clench  tliy 
hand  so  fiercely.  I  fear  thee  not;  the  sentence  that  but 
now  passed  those  lips,  has  set  the  serf  above  his  master. 
Thou  canst  not  condemn  mo  to  a  second  death.  For 
once,  the  king's  fool  is  free  to  speak  !" 

The  prisoner  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  and  folding 
his  motley  raiment  more  proudly  about  him,  continued 
his  speech,  for  all  present  seemed  awed  by  his  audacious 
eloquence.    The  noblemen  gazed  ia  each  other's  faces, 
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fiiU  of  wonder,  in  wfakh  was  mingled  foraething  of  dread, 
and  the  king  tat  in  hi«  cbair  of  state,  breathless,  and 
still  as  marble.  None  made  any  attempt  to  interrupt 
Um,  and  he  went  on  fearlessly  as  he  had  commenced. 

"  I  am  condemned  to  die ;  and  wherefore !  save  that 
my  skill  has  unshackled  a  nation,  while  its  weak  mon- 
arch was  sighing  away  his  energies  at  the  feet  of  a  serfs 
danghter.  That  I  was  obliged  to  cringe— to  smile  at  the 
lordling*s  scoff—- pander  to  the  vices  of  weak  men — play 
the  hypocrite,  and,  instead  of  a  warrior's  armor,  robe 
these  limbs  in  the  taudry  garb  of  a  court  buffoon— was 
the  fault  of  that  system  of  tyranny,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Was 
it  my  sin  that  I  was  bom  with  strong  impulses,  lofty 
energies,  and  love  of  truth,  pure  and  high  as  that  which 
beats  in  the  most  noble  heart  around  me,  or  was  it  my 
fault  that  those  energies  were  crushed  in  my  heart  by  a 
bondman's  chain  — that  all  purity  and  goodness  was 
embittered,  and  rendered  vile  by  a  sense  of  slavery. 
They  would  not  leave  me  to  the  degradation  of  my  birth- 
right, but  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  spoiled  heir,  my 
feudal  baron  dragged  me  from  the  forest,  tanght  me 
the  tricks  of  civilized  Hfe,  sharpened  my  intellect,  and 
gave  those  feelings  an  aim,  wliich,  at  times,  had  filled 
my  bosom  Hke  a  pent  up  tempest,  amid  the  green  shad- 
ows of  the  wood.  Freedom  was  but  an  instinct  then ; 
the  rush  of  waters,  the  gathering  storm-clouds,  and  the 
elements  in  their  fierce  strife,  had  sometimes  roused  my 
heart,  till  it  panted  with  a  wild  wish  to  try  iu  strength, 
Kke  a  lion  in  the  toils  of  his  enemy.  They  made  me  a 
menial  to  my  master's  heir ;  I  was  pampered  and  cher- 
ished, and  taught  those  things  which  a  $lave  should 
never  know.  It  was  their  whim  to  enrich  my  intellect, 
to  sharpen  a  keen  wit,  as  th^  would  have  cultivated  the 
instinct  of  a  hound,  and  when  that  wit,  at  length,  grew 
bitter,  and  cut  too  sharply,  they  thrust  me  forth  from  the 
hall  to  herd  swine  again,  as  they  would  have  spumed  the 
hound  back  to  his  kennel,  had  he  once  dared  to  show 
his  teeth.  They  taught  me  the  use  of  freedom— lifted 
me  above  my  fellows,  then  bound  me  with  double 
chains,  and  expected  me  to  wear  them  tamely ;  and  so  I 
did,  till  the  time  came.  What  man  is  there,  who  cannot 
make  his  own  destiny?  Circumstances  weave  brave 
bonds  for  the  weak,  but  the  strong  spirit  bends  them  to 
his  ovm  will.  It  was  by  no  chance,  King  Charles,  that 
the  wild  boar  turned  upon  thee  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes 
when  thy  spear  was  broken  off  at  the  shaft,  and  the 
overworked  hunter  recoiled  trembling  beneatli  thy  weight. 
Nor  was  it  chance  that  brought  Jaqucs,  the  swine-herd, 
to  thy  rescue.  His  club  drove  the  beast  from  his  covert, 
his  seeming  folly  and  merry  jests  over  the  huge  carcass,- 
were  but  devices  to  win  the  notice,  a  brave  act  might 
have  failed  to  gain.  I  owe  thee  nothing  that  the  serf 
who  had  touched  thy  fancy  was  purchased  of  his  master. 
Myself  had  willed  it  so,  from  the  day  I  learned  thou 
wert  to  hunt  in  our  forest.  The  act  was  not  thine  own, 
but  the  submission  of  a  weak  mind  to  the  will  of  a 
stronger.  From  that  day,  Jaques,  the  swine-herd,  be- 
came King  of  France.  He  was  a  serf  even  then.  Slaves 
are  not  permitted  to  draw  the  sword,  or  approach  the 
council  table,  save  with  cringing  shoulders  and  bent 
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limbs.  But  there  was  one  weapon,  which  even  he  mighl 
use— /Ae  pastiona  of  other  men !  Have  I  not  wield* 
ed  it  bravely?  Have  I  not  given  dignity  to  the  motley 
robe  and  fool's  bauble— nay,  have  I  not  made  them  the 
robe  and  the  sceptre  of  power,  while  the  true  insignia 
have  been  wielded  but  as  the  playthings  of  an  overgrown 
boy?  I  have  been  buffeted,  jeered  at,  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  lordly  foplings  which  infest  the  court) 
and  have  returned  it  all  with  buffoonry  and  ribald  wit, 
for,  in  my  heart,  I  despised  them  all.  Fool,  they  have 
called  me,  fool,  fool!  But  who  were  fools?  who  but 
themselves,  to  be  blinded  by  the  device  of  a  low^wra 
serf?  Who  was  fool  but  their  king,  when  he  degraded 
the  man,  who  ruled  his  actions^  with  a  garb  of  folly, 
and  put  a  cap  and  bells  on  the  forehead,  before  which 
his  weak  mind  bowed  in  secret  homage  ?  But  I  bad  a 
reward.    Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  scorn  I  felt  for  ye  all.** 

"Villain!  audacious  villain,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
turning  livid  with  rage.  He  would  have  said  something 
farther,  but  his  voice  was  choked  with  excess  of  passion* 
He  sunk  back,  and  let  his  clenched  hand  fall  heavily  on 
the  chair-arm,  while  the  jester  took  up  his  words* 

"Ay,  villain,  but  not  fool,  Sir  king,  not  fool !  Was  it 
the  act  of  a  fool  that  cherished  the  beauty  of  this  tremb- 
ling young  creature  by  my  side — that  taught  her  to 
mingle  the  winning  arts — the  soft  graces,  and  the  blaiH 
dishments  of  a  court-lady,  with  the  wild,  sweet  freshness 
of  a  peasant-girl — and  all,  that  she  might  captivate  thy 
wandering  fancy,  and  bind  thee,  in  every  way,  to  my 
service  ?  Was  it  the  device  of  a  fool  which  kept  her 
ignorant  of  her  destiny,  that  her  innocence  and  freedom 
of  guile  might  have  a  sure  effect — that  led  thee  to  her 
forest  home,  and  helped  thee  to  Mrin,  in  the  guise  of  a 
peasant,  one  who  stands  before  thee  now,  a  helpless 
victim  to  her  uncle's  ambition,  and  her  king's  feeble 
honor  ?  Was  it  the  fool  who  found  Joan  d'  Arc— ^who 
discovered  the  lofty  energies— the  pure,  free  impulses, 
and  the  majestic  intellect,  which  has  lifled  thee  to  an 
undeserved  throne,  and  herself  to  a  scaffold,  in  the 
morketrplace  at  Rouen." 

Charles  started  wildly  to  his  feet  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  made  even  the  daring  prisoner 
recoil  a  step  backward. 

"Liar!  it  is  false! — false  as  thy  own  black  heart. 
Joan  d'  Arc  has  not  perished  in  the  market-place  of 
Rouen — shall  not  so  perish !     Her  kiog  is  yet  alive !" 

"  Ay,  but  the  king's  fool  has  left  nothing  unfbished; 
his  own  death  is  not  more  certain  than  that  of  Joan 
d'  Arc!" 

"  Fiend !"  what  harm  had  she  done  thee  7"  muttered 
the  wretched  monarch,  sinking  helplessly  back  to  his 
seat,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  terrible 
agony  on  the  prisoner's  face — "  She,  so  noble  and  gene- 
rous!" 

"  Ay,  she  was  noble  and  generoua— the  only  being 
whom  Jaques,  the  fool,  reverenced  or  feared;  but  she 
was  his  rival  in  power.  He  could  not  make  her  his  ii^ 
strument,  therefore,  she  became  his  victim." 

It  was  more  than  a  minute  before  Charles  spoke  or 
moved;  he  had  listened  to  the  prisoner's  harangue, 
painful  and  humiliating  as  it  was,  hoping  to  gather  from 
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it  some  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  his  treachery 
had  been  carried  against  the  moid.  Now  his  worst 
fears  were  confirmed,  he  arose,  calm,  but  very  pale,  and 
gave  a  signal  with  his  hand.  Two  men  stepped  forward, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  jester.  For  the  instant  his  courage 
seemed  to  waver.  Ho  shrunk  from  their  touch,  and  a 
slight  convulsion  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
over  his  face,  leaving,  in  its  stead,  a  cold  and  scornful 
smile.  Withdrawing  himself  gently  from  the  hold  of  his 
guuti,  he  walked,  with  unflinching  firmness,  out  from 
the  council  chamber.  The  king  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 
composed,  but  pale  as  marble,  and  the  two  noblemen 
stood  on  either  side,  scarcely  less  stone-like,  gazing  after 
the  guard  as  they  filed  slowly  from  the  antechamber,  on 
their  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  There  came  up  a 
sound  firom  the  court,  as  of  persons  mustering  upon  the 
stone  pavement.  There  was  an  interval  of  intense  still- 
ness, both  within  and  without.  Then  came  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  up  from  the  court,  as  of  a  cleaver  sinking  through 
some  living  substance,  into  a  block  of  wood.  A  thrill 
of  horror  stole  through  the  group,  and  with  a  sickening 
gasp,  Agnes  sunk  to  the  earth,  shuddering  all  over,  as  if 
the  victim's  blood  were  curdling  about  her  own  heart. 
Again  came  the  sound  of  mailed  feet,  hea\-ily,  and  with 
a  harsh,  monotonous  tramp,  filing  up  from  the  court-yard 
to  the  antechamber.  There  was  something  terrible  in 
the  gradual  darkening  of  the  room,  as  it  filled  with 
soldiers.  The  executioners  took  their  stations  on  each 
side  the  entrance,  and  this  time,  their  black  garments 
were  spotted  with  blood. 

Agnes  Sorrel  was  still  crouching  on  the  floor,  her  face 
buried  in  her  soiled  garments,  and  her  limbs  gathered 
shudderingly  together.  It  seemed  as  if  the  executioners' 
tread  had  made  a  distinct  impression  on  her  senses, 
even  above  the  general  din  of  the  guard,  for  scarcely 
had  they  taken  their  stations,  when  she  lifted  her  pale, 
affrighted  features  to  their  gaze,  with  the  look  of  a 
wounded  hare,  as  she  hears  the  hounds  close  upon  her 
track.  When  she  saw  the  blood  upon  their  garments,  a 
shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  and  with  a  faint,  moaning 
sound,  she  dragged  herself  to  the  platform  where  Charles 
was  silting,  wound  her  arms  about  his  knees,  and  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  with  a  mute,  but  heart-touching  appeal, 
for  mercy  and  protection. 

It  seemed  marvellous  that  any  human  heart  could 
remain  unmoved  by  this  humble  and  silent  action. 
Yet  Charles  looked  sternly  into  that  thin  face,  and  met 
the  gaze  of  those  large,  pleading  eyes,  with  features  as 
changeless  as  stone.  After  the  space  of  some  twenty 
seconds,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  executioner,  who 
stepped  a  i>ace  forward  into  the  room,  and  kept  his  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  on  the  king's  right  hand,  awaiting  the 
signal  of  death.  The  sign  was  slowly  given.  The 
wretched  giri  felt  its  motion — ^her  head  fell  back,  and 
with  a  quick,  gasping  breath,  she  caught  the  uplifted 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  dragging  it  down  to  her  lips, 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Charles  drew  his  hand  forcibly 
from  her  clasp,  but  did  not  repeat  the  signal.  The 
guil^  creature  gave  him  one  look  uf  thrilling  reproach ; 
her  cheek  fell  upon  his  knee,  again,  and  in  a  voice  of  min- 
gled tenderness  and  agony,  she  began  to  plead  with  him. 

*'  Do  not  let  that  dreadful  man  touch  mc,  Charles ;  he  h 


will  tangle  his  hands  in  this  hair,  where  thine  have  lin- 
gered so  often,  and  will  grasp  this  neck,  and  trample  tUa 
head  beneath  the  feet  of  his  soldiers,  till  even  thou  wilt 
not  know  it  again,  though  it  has  been  pillowed  upon  thy 
bosom,  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  music  of  that  heart,  night 
after  night,  till  life  was  but  one  sweet  dream  of  lova. 
Then,  no  image  but  that  of  thy  poor  Agnes,  had  risen  in 
that  heart,  to  bring  discord  and  death  between  us.  Do 
not  let  them  kill  me !  I  am  very  young  to  die,  even  yet; 
though  it  seems  a  long,  long  time  since  I  came  with  thee 
from  my  home,  where  I  was  so  innocent  and  happy. 
Oh,  Charles,  didst  thou  think  then  to  cast  me  forth  from 
thy  bosom  to  bo  murdered  7  For  thine  own  sake,  do  not 
condemn  me.  When  this  terrible  anger  has  passed 
away,  and  the  deed  of  death  done — ^when  the  cold  earth  is 
heaped  upon  the  poor  girl  who  loved  thee,  as  there  will 
rise  a  voice  in  thy  heart,  which  cannot  be  hushed,  it  will 
plead  and  whisper  of  her,  for  ever.  The  old  oak,  where 
we  first  met,  will  rise  up  before  thee  in  the  still  night — 
its  leaves,  and  the  rich  flowers  that  crept  among  them, 
will  murmur  of  the  creature  thou  hast  loved,  and  sent 
from  thy  heart  to  the  grave.  In  thy  dreams,  two  old 
people,  with  grey  hairs,  will  haunt  thy  kingly  couch,  and 
clamor  for  their  child.  Thou  wilt  sigh  that  blood  has 
been  shed — that  blood  which  ever  leaped  through  this 
heart  with  a  sweeter  gush  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice— -that 
voice  which  is  sending  me  forth  to  die.  Do  not  let  them 
murder  me  before  thy  face,  love,  but  send  me  away  to 
perish ;  fear  not  that  thou  wilt  lose  tl^  vengeance.  My 
heart  is  breaking  even  now,  at  thy  feet.  Look  upon  me, 
Charles!" 

He  did  look  upon  her,  for  his  heart  trembled  to  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  stony  composure  of  his  counte- 
nance was  swept  away,  and  an  expression  of  terrible 
agony  convulsed  his  features.  In  the  earnestness  of  her 
appeal,  the  wretched  girl  had  lifted  herself  from  the  plat- 
form, and,  unresisted,  had  wound  her  arms  about  him  as 
she  spoke.  When  she  felt  his  chest  heave,  and  saw  the 
tears  rush  to  his  eyes,  her  clasp  grew  feeble,  her  lips 
closed,  and  she  fainted  upon  liis  bosom.  There  was  a 
moment  of  intense  silence,  broken  only  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  soldiers  gathered' about  the  door. 

"  Will  no  one  take  her  away  ?"  said  the  king,  lifting 
Agnes  from  his  bosom,  while  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheek  to  her  pale  &oe. 

Count  Rohan  stepped  forward,  and  took  the  wretclied 
girl  from  the  arms  of  her  destroyer. 

"  Take  her  to  a  convent,  and  see  that  she  is  cared  for, 
but  never  let  us  sec  her  face  again,"  said  Charles,  mildly. 
He  watched  the  count  as  he  bore  his  guilty,  but  still 
beautiful  burthen  from  the  room,  and  then  descended  from 
the  platform,  and  went  foith  from  the  council  chamber, 
a  heart-stricken  man. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  trial.  King  Charles  was 
brought  back  to  his  palace  burning  with  fever,  and  in  a 
stato  bordering  on  insanity.  A  messenger  had  met  him 
on  his  way  to  Rouen,  where  he  hod  started  in  the  wild 
hope  of  still  saving  Joan  d'  Act,  with  tidings  of  her  hor* 
rible  execution.  The  drama  was  consummated ;  death 
and  sorrow  had  fallen,  alike  on  the  deludcrs  and  *'  Thk 
Delidkd." 
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Oriff  inal. 

ON  TRK  DEATH  OF  THK 

PRINCESS   MARIE,  OF  FRANCE. 

BT  LTDIA  H.   SXOOURN£T. 

The  Princ«n  Marie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  Phillippe, 
It  will  be  remembered,  was  married  a  year  or  more  since  to 
Alexander  of  Wnrtemburg.  She  was  highly  accomplished, 
and  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for  sculpture ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  productions  in  this  art,  havuig  been  a  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage ;  hav- 
ing died  in  Italy,  whither  she  had  been  removed  for  her  health, 
aAer  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  It  was  of  her  that  her  mother, 
the  Queen  of  France,  beautifully  said  on  hearing  of  her  de- 
raise,  "  I  have  a  daughter  less.  Heaven  an  Angel  more !" 

Who  moves  in  beauty,  mid  tbe  regal  bowen 

Of  her  dear  native  France  1 
And  while  the  fairy-footed  hours, 
Round  her,  all  enchanted,  dance, 
With  florist's  care  doth  nurse  meek  virtue's  flowers  f 
Who  bendeth  low 
To  hear  die  tale  of  woe, 
And  with  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  the  breast, 
Still  finds  her  highest  joy,  in  making  others  blest  t 

Genius,  with  inspiration  high. 

Beams  from  her  enkindled  eye. 

Her  sculptured  touch,  how  fine ! 
The  graces  o'er  her  chisel  hang,  and  guide  its  every  line : 

At  her  creative  power 

Forth  springs  the  warrior^maid, 

As  when  in  danger's  darkest  hour 
Her  country's  foes  she  staid : — 
Lo !  Joan  of  Arc,  euergic  as  of  old, 
Awakes  at  Marie's  call,  and  fires  the  marble  cold. 

I  hear  rich  music  float,— 

Hark .'  'tis  a  marriage-lay ! 
Love  swells  with  joy,  the  enraptur'd  note,— 
Kings,  and  their  realms  are  gay. 
Bright  pageants  gild  the  auspicious  day ; 

While  Germany,  who  wins  the  gem, 
Thus  given  from  Grallia's  diadem, 
A  glad  response  doth  pay. 
And  Alexander,  witli  a  prince's  pride, 
Leads  to  his  palace-home,  his  all-accomplished  bride. 

The  skies  of  Italy  are  bright, 
The  olives  green  on  Pisa's  heig-bt, 

But  on  that  verdant  shoro 
Is  one,  whom  health  with  rosy  light 
Revisiteth  no  more ! 
How  sad,  beneath  yon  genial  shade, 
To  see  tbe  flower  of  France,  borne  hither  but  to  fade. 

An  infant's  plaint  of  woe ! 

Alas,  poor  babe,  how  dire  thy  fate, 
A  loss  thou  canst  not  know, 
Whoso  dread  extent  each  opening  year  must  show, 
Meets  thee  at  the  world's  fair  gate : 
Thy  tender  memory  may  not  hold 
The  image  of  that  scene  of  Death. 

When  the  stem  Spoiler,  all  unmoved  and  cold. 
Took  thy  sweet  Mother's  breath, 
Thy  Father  weeping  by  her  side, 
As,  powerless  on  his  brtast,  she  bow'd  her  head  and  died. 


She  might  not  lull  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Or  longer  linger  here 

To  dry  thy  mournful  tear. 
And  share  the  unimagin'd  zest 

Of  young  maternity; 
But  from  her  home,  amid  the  blest, 

Doth  she  not  watch  o'er  thee  7 
Watch  thee,  as  soft  slumbers  steep 
Thy  gentle  soul  in  visions  deep. 
Press  on  thy  waking  eyes,  an  angel's  kiss. 
And  bid  thee  rise  at  last,  to  you  pure  clime  of  bliss  T 


Origin  al. 
MY  BOYHOOD'S  GIFT. 

BT  CHARLES  SHKRRT. 

Yzs !  give  me  back  my  boyhood's  bright, 

Exulting  days  again ; 
Its  eager  joys,  its  vigorous  life 

In  every  bursting  vein : 
And  then  will  I  once  more  essay 

My  boyhood's  careless  strain. 

In  my  old  haunu  of  childish  sport, 

Unfettered,  let  me  tread ; 
Spoil  Auburn  of  its  marble  piles, 

Unsepulchre  its  dead, 
And  in  their  ashes  breathe  again. 

The  spirit  that  has  fled. 

Once  more  beneath  its  dappled  slwde. 

In  summer  let  me  lie, 
While  chimes  that  call  to  task  or  prayer 

Float  unregarded  by, 
Tbe  bird  that  bends  the  spray  above 

Less  free  and  glad  than  I ! 

Revive  the  hopes,  recall  the  dreams. 
That  danced  before  mo  then,— - 

Once  more  let  Fancy  take  the  brush. 
And  Poetry  the  pen ; 

Faint  me  new  worlds,  and  people  them 
With  a  new  race  of  men. 

Bid  Lily's  hazel  eye  be  bright 

With  all  its  early  glow, 
Let  Fanny's  captive  locks,  released. 

In  flaxen  ringlets  flow, 
And  as  they  curled  in  other  da3rs 

Curl  round  her  neck  of  snow. 

Knit  broken  ties,  bind  broken  hearts. 

Imprisoned  hearts  set  free» 
Old  friendships  out  of  tune  accord 

To  their  lost  harmony. 
And  fill  the  fire-side  circle  up 

As  it  was  wont  to  be. 

Make  widows,  wives,  bid  wives  laugh  out 

With  girlhood's  maiden  glee. 
Bring  back  its  sleepers  from  the  earth. 

Its  sleepers  from  the  sea. 
And  haply  you  may  yet  restore 

The  boy^s  lost  gift  to  me  I 
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THE     OLD     DISPUTE    OF    THE     KATYDIDS 


Oriyinal. 
THE  OLD  DISPUTE  OF  THE  KATYDIDS. 

BT  MRS.   SXBA  8KITH. 

Now,  Katydids,  I  know  it  all. 
That  long  dispute  I've  heard ; 

I  listened  'neath  the  old  peach  tree. 
And  heard  it,  every  word. 

Ye  sat,  a  noisy  little  group, 

And  told  it  all  with  zest- 
Some  "  Katydid  n't'*  stoutly  cried, 
And  "  Katydid,"  the  rest. 

The  little  prudes!    I  heard  them  tell 

The  story  o'er  and  o'er; 
And  they,  no  douht,  have  done  the  same 

A  million  times  before :— • 

How  Katy  went  adown  the  lane 

With  one  I  must  not  name ; 
Ani  how  he  kiss'd  her  cheeks  and  lips— 

Now,  pray,  was  Kate  to  blame? 

I'm  sure  that  I  have  always  thought 

A  kiss  a  harmless  thing; 
So  prompt  upon  the  maiden's  cheek 

The  ready  blush  to  bring. 

Now,  is  it  thought  so  veiy  bad 
Where  Katy's  home  was  hid  7 

And  don't  they  walk  with  lovers  there, 
Alone,  as  Ka^  did  7 

He  kiss'd  her  cheek,  and  Katy  smil'd ; 

Her  blushes  went  and  came ; 
He  kiss'd  her  lips,  and  Katy  kiss'd— 

Now,  pray,  was  Kate  to  blame  7 

But  up  there  sprang  a  naughty  elf, 

A  jealous  little  sprite. 
Who  came  to  watch  poor  Katy  there, 

Beneath  the  starry  night. 

Away  he  ran  with  wicked  speed. 

And,  "Katydid,"  he  cried— 
And  '*  Katydid  n't,"  loudly  call'd 

The  lover  by  his  side. 

Away  they  went,  a  train  pursued, 

Unknowing  what  it  meant, 
And  **  Katydid  n't"—"  Katydid," 

Upon  the  air  they  sent. 

Aad  thus,  for  ages,  they  have  been 

Disputing  all  the  time, 
About  that  kiss  poor  Katy 

Sure,  wai  it  such  a  crime  7 


Original. 
A    BATTLE   SONG. 

The  subject,  a  yoathAil  knight,  receiving  his  banner  Arom  his 

Iidy-love. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  BUETON,"   "  LAFITTI,"  ETC. 

Go,  warrior  to  the  battle-field! 

Widi  glory  crown  thy  brows— 
I,  at  the  shrine  of  prayer  will  kneel 

And  breathe  for  thee  my  vows. 

Go,  take  this  banner !  in  the  front 

Of  war,  wave,  wave  it  free ! 
The  fingers  that  enwove  its  field. 

Will  then  be  clasped  for  thee. 

Go  I     Honor  be  thy  true  heart's  shield! 

Thy  true  love  bear  thee  on ! 
This  hand  which  thou  hast  sought,  shall  be 

A  conqueror's  alone. 

Win  honor  in  the  lists  of  fame--- 

Reap  laurels  in  the  fight- 
Bring  back  a  hero's  deathless  name. 

Thy  bride  I'll  be.  Sir  Knight ! 


Original. 
THOUGHTS  AT  AN  INFANT'S  BURIAL. 

Their  hopes   have   perished,  and   their  hearts   aro 
bleeding ! 

One  knows  an  anguish,  e'en  for  tears  too  deep; 
And  Friendship's— Love's — soft  accents  all  imheeding^— 

The  other  hath  no  solace  but  to  weep. 
For  ah !  the  sunshine  of  their  home  hath  faded—* 

Gone  with  the  closing  of  their  boy's  bright  eye ; 
Ere  they  had  thought  such  brightness  could  be  shaded. 

Or  dreamed  that  one  so  beautiful  could  die ! 
Alas  for  thee,  young  mother  f — thou  art  tasting 

The  bitterest  drop  in  life's  full  cup  of  woes ! — 
Full  well  I  know  the  grief  thine  heart  now  wasting^— 

Grief  that  the  childless  parent  only  knows. 
For  I  have  given  to  the  cold  grave's  keepings— 

E'en  as  thou  hast,  the  joy  of  my  young  ycars-^ 
Mine  only  son ;— I  would  not  stay  thy  weeping, 

For,  oh !  I  know  the  sweet  relief  of  tears ! 

The  verdant  earth — the  heaven-breathing  flowers— 

The  wild  bird's  song  from  leafy  bower  and  tree,—* 
These  have  no  charms  to  soothe  thy  sorrowing  hours, 

That  song  hath  lost  its  melody  for  thee. 
For  ah  .'—the  verdant  turf  before  thee  spreading. 

Is  as  a  pall  upon  his  lonely  bed; 
The  fragile  flowers  their  grateful  fragrance  shedding. 

Only  remind  thee  of  the  early  dead ! 

Yet,  not  beneath  the  grassy  turf  is  sleeping 

Him,  whom  thou  loved'st  so  well—- diy  darling  boy ; 
'Tis  o'er  his  broken  prison  thou  art  weeping. 

He  sports  with  angels  ip  the  realms  of  joy ! 
Turn  from  the  grave,  dien,  where  thy  thoughts  would 
linger. 

Turn  from  these  earthly  bonds  that  Death  hath  riven; 
And  see,  where  Faith  doth  point  her  radiant  finger. 

Thy  boy's  bright  eyes  among  the  stars  of  heaven ! 

KBLSAR  QARnKKK. 


DANQB    WITH    MB. 
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DANCE    WITH    ME. 

A  WAZ.TZ. 

ARRANGED    FOR    THE    PIANO-FORTE 
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THBATRIOALS 


THEATRICALS. 

Pakk. — Haying  b«en  seduloua,  for  tome  yeari,  to  make  our- 
•elvei  perfectly  acquainted  with  English  dramatic  criticlam,  we 
attended  the  opera  of  Fidelio,  in  which  the  vocalists,  engaged 
for  this  establishment,  made  their  deb&t  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  no  vague  or  inordinate  expectations;  and  the 
impression  upon  us  was  much  in  consonance  with  our  anticipa- 
tions. In  respect  to  the  opera  itself  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
first  to  speak,  it  is  of  peculiar  merit,  judged  of  according  to  the 
requisites  and  peculiarities  of  the  achool  after  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  cannot,  at  present,  if  ever, 
become  a  particular  favorite  in  this  country.  But  we  will  not  so 
condemn  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  stigmatize  the 
partial  Indifference  of  the  public,  as  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
elevated  taste— e  lack  of  sufficient  cultivation  to  appreciate 
complex  musical  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  unavoidid>le  resnlt~~founded  upon  the  firmest  princi- 
ples of  national  diversity;  which,  in  its  causes  and  efilecu, 
forms  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  delightfol  of  studies.  The 
Germans,  as  a  nation,  radically  differ  from  ourselves,  although 
we  derive  our  primeval  origin  from  their  territories— in  every 
striking  mental  characteristic.  Their  habits  of  thought,  their 
philosophy,  their  currents  of  feeling — all  run  counter  to  our 
own ;  and,  as  a  direct  result,  their  mental  creations  and  desires 
being  tinctured  with  the  some  dissimilitude,  cannot,  among  us, 
meet  with  enthusiastic  sympathy,  however  great  their  merit. 
The  sacred  productions  of  German  compoeerS)  are  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable, since  the  elevation,  grandeur  and  power  of  German 
music  is  consonant  witlf  the  solemnity  of  sacred  song.  But 
their  secular  works,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  partake  of 
the  same  characteristics,  fail  to  gratify  our  taste.  The  lighter, 
more  airy,  and  more  delicate  labors  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools  are  more  acceptable,  as  they  are,  also,  to  the  English — 
and  to  whatever  degree  of  musical  cultivation  the  community 
may  attain,  this  must  ever  be  the  result,  so  long  as  our  national 
character  undergoes  no  radical  modification. 

Fidelio  is  fbll  of  delkious,  soul-stirring  harmonies.  It  must 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  it  produces  its  effect  by  grand  com- 
binations. The  overture  imparts  an  anticipation  of  what  may 
be  ezpeeted  fh>m  the  ctpera  itself)  being  surpassingly  bold 
and  eloquent;  and  the  instrumentation,  throughout.  Is  a  material 
agent  in  the  production  of  the  lofty  impressions  communicated 
to  the  sense.  The  vocal  parts  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
almost  subordinate— at  least,  they  require  extreme  power,  and, 
we  should  think,  that  syaspat&y,  also,  on  which  we  have  com- 
mented, and  which,  of  course,  Germans  alone  can  fUUy  feel, 
to  develope  them  in  their  just  proportions. 

Fidelio  is  distinguished  by  a  striking  unity  of  design  and  exe- 
catlon-~we  refer  particularly  to  the  music— «Dd  one  of  its  rare 
excellences,  in  which  it  surpasses  every  opera  we  remember 
to  have  heard,  except  the  Sonnambula,  is  that  evidence  of 
genius,  the  perfect  adaputioa  of  both  the  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal paru  to  the  fheling  to  be  expressed.  Again,  although  the 
composition  is  scientific  in  the  highest  degree,  the  chbrds, 
throughout,  are  so  admirable,  as  to  produce  the  moat  exquisite 
lurmonies. 

Of  the  vocalists,  we  will  first  devote  attention  to  Mrs.  Bfariyn. 
She  is  a  tweet  singer,  with  more  than  ordinary  cultivation,  and 
oontiderable  taste,  but  is  very  deficient  in  power.  She  is  too 
foeble  to  render  any  degree  of  adequate  justice  to  Fidelio;  and, 
in  order  not  to  fall  short,  has  exerted  herself  to  a  painfhl  extent  | 
—writhing  her  fHjne  into  various  contortions,  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  forth  all  the  capacity  of  her  voice.  Feebleness  is  a  mate- 
rial deficiency  in  a  prima  donna,  for  which  sweetness  will  not 
■tone.  All  concerted  passages  and  chomttet  require  strength, 
or  the  tones  are  lost  in  the  crash  of  MMod,  and  become,  in  a 
degree,  a  nullity.  We  confess,  also,  that  we  have  not  been  over 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Martyn*s  acting ;  for,  aldiOHgh  abe  converses 
with  pathos,  her  geaCvres  and  walk  are  somewhat  ungraceful— 
a  defect  particularty  manllbst  in  the  male  dress  she  is  necessita- 
ted to  assume.  Witiioul  instituting  invidious  comparisons,  we 
coBviaewl,  on  die  whole  dtat  Mrs.  Martyn  cannot  lay  claim 


to  the  highest  welks  of  her  profession,  though  the  hat  proved 
herself  very  acceptable. 

Miss  Poole  is  pretty,  plump  and  vivacious— a  lively  actress, 
and  a  pleasant  singer.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  sweet,  and  her 
attention,  not  having  been  turned  particularly  to  music  until 
within  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  her  skill  being,  there- 
fore, but  moderate,  she  has  displayed  her  discretion  in  attempt- 
ing no  graces,  satisfying  herself  with  delivering  the  rimple 
music.  Her  appearance  being  greatiy  in  her  support,  she  has 
obtained  much  applause,  and  has  won  her  way  to  complete 
favor.  She  possesses  the  abUity  to  become,  by  sedulous  atten- 
tion, a  vocalist  of  a  superior  order. 

Mr.  Manvers,  the  first  tenor,  has  created  a  greater  impression 
than  his  associates,  we  presume,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  new 
man,  oven  in  the  **  old  country,'*  and  having  been  but  little  her- 
alded, has  excited  greater  attention.  He  possesses  a  rich  voice, 
which  has  been  well  cultivated,  and  is  governed  with  much 
taste,  but  his  compass  is  confined,  and  he  reached  the  higher 
notes  of  his  part  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  seemed,  alto, 
to  us,  that  he  was  not  always  accurate— sometimes  dropping 
his  notes.    He  is,  however,  a  great  favorite. 

Mr.  Giubilei  possesses  an  imposing  figure,  and  features  of 
much  expression ;  and  his  voice  is  a  round,  rich  bass.  The 
music  of  his  part  in  Fidelio,  has  not  given  him  an  opportii- 
ni^  for  that  display,  which,  in  other  operas,  will  enid>le  ut  to 
pronounce  with  more  freedom  upon  his  merits. 

Mr.  Martyn*s  voice  is  a  barytone,  with  some  fine  tones ;  he  b 
a  fair,  unpretending  singer. 

The  orchestra  and  its  leader,  Mr.  Thomas,  deserve  the  high- 
est commendation  for  their  brilliant  execution  of  the  music  of 
Fidelio. 

Natiomal. — ^In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  Mr.  Forrest  hat 
concluded  a  very  brilliant  engagement,  and  Mr.  Charles  Keen 
made  his  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  years.  The  former  gentleman  has,  proba- 
bly, never  eivjoyed  so  elevated  a  reputation  as  he  has  obtained 
since  his  last  performances ;  for,  he  has,  of  course,  retained  the 
good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  extraordinary  physical  abili- 
ties are  paramount,  while  he  has  exhibited  indications  of  un- 
doubted genius,  to  conciliate  those  who  look  only,  or  chiefly, 
for  mental  beauties,  and  who  have  been  disposed  to  deny  hhn 
the  possession  of  8ttperi<Hr  talent.  This  has  been  achieved  by 
his  masterly  performance  of  Richelieu— of  which  he  could  not 
have  witnessed  the  previous  personation  by  another,  and  in 
which,  the  merit  displayed,  must,  therefore,  be  accredited  to 
the  score  of  his  own  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
enactment — so  harmonious  in  its  parts,  so  faithfUl  in  its  color- 
ing, as  to  Impart  complete  satisfaction.  We  acknowledge,  that 
in  our  own  case,  the  professed  critic  was  converted  into  the 
enraptured  listener,  and  that  we  have  no  halting  exceptions  to 
dull  the  edge  of  our  praise.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Forrest  on 
this  dramatic  triumph. 

Previous  to  the  presentation  of  Richelieu,  Mr.  Forrest  ap- 
peared in  those  characters  of  Shakspeare  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  personate.  His  Lear  may  be  mentioned  as  de- 
serving a  high  degree  of  praise;  while  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Richard  III.,  etc.,  possessed  many  beauties.  But  we  regret 
that  he  should  think  it  advisable  to  rack  invention  to  characte- 
rize his  conceptions  and  readings  by  novelty,  as  though  new 
discoveries,  in  these  respects,  were  laudable,  simply  on  the 
score  of  their  novelty.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  general  outline 
of  his  Richard  Third— amd  in  reference  to  readings,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

In  Macbeth — 

"If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.    If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,"  etc 

In  Hamlet ; 

**  He  was  a  man,  Uke  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look,"  etc. 

The  fonner  passage,  Mr.  Forrest  reads  with  a  period  after 
"'twere  well,"  attacUag  the  ramalntef  claw*  as  oraalty  tpokea, 
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to  the  next  seDtence.  Thii  seema  utterly  uiyustifiable.  It 
requires  arfpitaieiit  to  make  it  plausible,  while  the  old  reading 
i«  readily  received.  In  the  quotation  from  Hamlet,  he  places 
a  strong  emphasis  upon  wum,  closing  the  sentence  with  it, 
thus: — 

"He  was  a  mm/    Take  him  for  all  in  all,*' etc 

This  reading  is  a  mere  conceit,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
Mr.  Forrest  thus  to  metamorphose  one  of  the  plainest  sentences 
in  the  play.  We  would  not  be  understood,  in  these  objections, 
to  complain  of  innovation.  By  no  means ;  if  improvement  can 
be  obtained,  in  Shakspeare  or  aught  else,  we  are  not  so  wedded 
to  immemorial  usages,  as  to  object  to  the  change.  But  change 
is  not  improvement,  nor  a  valuable  feature  of  it  It  is,  indeed, 
its  most  embarrassing  fetter ;  and  is  peculiarly  unacceptable 
when  it  cannot  plead  a  connexion  with  improvement,  to  atone 
Ibr  its  intru&ion. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean  succeeded  Mr.  Forrest ;  appearing  first  in 
Hamlet.  A  crowded  house  and  enthusiastic  applause  greeted 
him ;  and  with  so  much  interest  awake,  when,  from  intensity  of 
protracted  anticipation,  his  merit,  however  exalted,  was  liable 
to  Ail  of  a  Just  impression,  and  his  best  powers  were  earnestly 
demanded,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  hoarseness  and  illness 
should  have  limited  his  ability.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  should 
have  postponed  his  appearance.  S  ucceeding  efforts  only  served 
to  increase  his  indisposition,  and,  consequently,  his  weakness, 
to  thin  his  audiences,  and,  finally,  to  compel  a  respite,  after  the 
fiat  of  a  partial  failure  had  been  recorded.  The  roost  lamenta- 
ble feature  of  his  position  is,  that  he  cannot,  perhaps,  fully 
retrieve  himsel£  Applause  has  ito  tides  {  and  will  not  always 
flow  at  the  bidding  of  meriL  So  that  it  be  once  lUrly  turned, 
and  on  the  ebb— no  matter  fVom  what  cause— it  is  a  miracle  to 
arrest  it,  and  force  its  waters  to  flow  again.  It  will  not  be  taken 
into  account,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Kean  labored  under  disadvanta- 
ges in  his  first  efforts.  Old  prejudices  and  impressions  will 
jaundice  men's  judgment,  and  prevent  an  unbiassed  comparison 
of  those  exhibitions  which  he  offers  as  fair  specimens  of  his 
powers,  with  those  presented  during  the  inefficiency  of  illness. 
No  result  of  this  mortifying  description  may,  however,  super- 
vene ;  at  least,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  our  fortune,  to  record, 
In  our  next  issue,  that  his  second  attempt,  in  regenerated  health, 
has  been  untrammelled  by  the  past ;  at  which  time,  we  shall 
enter  upon  those  critical  details,  which  now  would  be  unjust 
and  invidious. 

The  stock  tragic  power  of  this  theatre,  demands  a  passing 
notice.  During  the  last  season,  when  the  tide  was  setting  in 
favor  of  the  National,  and  the  Park,  on  a  downhill  path,  was 
verifying  the  proverb,  that  every  one  will  add  a  kick  to  the 
falling,  to  help  him  along,  the  press  in  Aill  cry,  denounced  that 
establishment  for  its  weakness  in  tragedy,  but  at  no  period  do 
we  remember  it  to  have  been  so  deficient  in  strength,  as  the 
National  is  at  present.  While  no  complaint  can  be  offered  in 
regard  to  number,  there  is  no  boldness — no  striking  individu- 
ality in  the  performers.  Respectable  in  ability,  none  exceed 
that  limit ;  and  there  is  too  vast  a  comparison  between  the  star 
ascendant  and  the  lesser  lights.  There  are  too  many  of  the 
same  so-so  calibre,  who  sadly  neglect  the  advice  of  Hamlet — 
**  Be  not  too  tame,  neither."  We  will  particularize  only  in  the 
case  of  one  individual,  James  Wallack,  Jr.  If  that  gentleman 
possesses  the  ability  to  fill,  with  credit,  the  parts  in  which  he  is 
cast,  ho  certainly  lacks,  at  present,  the  skill  to  develope  it ; 
and  by  descending  a  step  or  two  lower,  would  school  himself 
more  to  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  more,  we  think,  to 
his  own  private  advantage.  Ho  is  never  at  ease ;  seems  to  be 
fulfilling  an  unpleasant  duty  in  acting ;  and  whatever  be  the 
shades  of  character  he  undertakes,  is  never  other  than  Mr. 
James  Wallack,  Jr. 

07  A  few  hours  after  the  above  remarks  were  penned,  the 
beautiful  National  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins !  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  public  are  fully  excited  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallack, 
and  before  this  note  will  meet  the  public  eye,  means  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  liberally  placed  in  his  power,  speedily  to  rein- 
state himself  in  the  management  of  a  dramatic  temple  that  shall 
do  honor  to  the  city. 


BowBKT.— While  the  Park  and  National  hare  been  enulottaly 
striving  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  success,  the  career  of  the 
Boweiy  has  been  attended  with  that  unintermitted  prosperity 
which  it  seems  lo  have  secured  as  an  indefSsasible  right.  The 
run  of  various  melodramas,  fbw  serving  for  more  than  vehicles 
to  display  magnificent  scenery  and  properties,  has  been  inter- 
rupted during  an  engagement  of  the  ever^ttractive  Celesta, 
who,  though  she  has  already  secured  an  ample  fortune,  is  so 
fascinated  with  the  love  of  money  or  applause,  that  she  is  still 
eager  for  **  a  leetel  more."  Her  peculiar  style  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  Her  engagement  has  bean  remarkably 
succeasfViL 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

HuRRir's  TftAVBLs :  Barper  if  Brotker*.—ThiM  is  the  last  of 
the  comments  of  English  travellers  upon  the  United  States,  and, 
as  it  finds  the  least  fault  of  all— with  one  exception— is,  accord- 
ing  to  the  general  fiat,  good  in  proportion.  Judged  of  by  its  actual 
merits,  it  is  certainly  a  veiy  valuable  work.  The  majority  of 
its  pages  is  devoted  to  a  new  range  of  obeenrations,  not  only 
novel  as  the  chronicles  of  an  Englishman,  bat  as  being  the  first 
extensive  detail  of  their  kind  lirom  any  author.  We  refbr  to 
the  description  of  a  residence  during  an  entire  Mtmmer,  among 
the  Pawnees,  who  preserve  more  fully  than  any  other  Indian 
tribe  the  customs  of  the  aborigines,  before  they  had  become 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites.  The  disgusting  vices 
and  innate  degradation  of  the  Indian  character  are  fully  dis- 
played, and  must  tend  to  root  out  the  prevalent  prejudice  in 
favor  of  iu  imaginary  nobleness. 

Mr.  Murray  sometimes  fUls  into  the  common  error  of  his 
countrymen,  of  adopting  solitary  instances  as  general  data,  and 
of  condemning  on  the  fiat  of  previous  prejudices }  hut  he  writes 
pleasantly,  and  is,  in  general,  very  correct. 

AMUfULMBCUAmsM:  bf  Dr.  Qrueom:  Hmrptr  if  Brothers. 
This  work  forms  the  n^ktf-J^  number  of  that  surpasain^y 
valuable  series,  the  '*  Harpers'  Family  Library."  It  is  a  lurai* 
nous  and  compendious,  and  at  the  same  time,  simplified  exami- 
nation of  the  buomn  Physiology.  Having  devoted  much  study, 
of  late  years,  to  this  subject,  we  fbel  somewhat  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  oMrits  of  this  vtdume ;  and  do  not  hesitaia 
to  bestow  an  unqualified  recommendation.  The  text  is  illustra- 
ted by  numerous  diagrams.  Xi«t  tke  book  be  bougki!  We 
seriously  adjure  every  reader  of  our  work,  to  purchase  a  copy. 
Of  no  subject  is  a  knowledge  more  necessary,  than  of  the  human 
system,  and  of  nothing  is  there  more  general  ignorant  It 
should  be  taught  in  every  school — a  treatise  upon  it,  should  be 
a  book  of  reference  in  every  family ;  and  none  better  than  this 
can  be  procured. 

Blawchb  or  Navahrb:  bf  Q.  P.  R.  James:  Hmrper  ^ 
Brotkers.-'lt  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  Mr.  James,  that  he 
should  have  published  this  play.  It  has  no  redeeming  quali- 
ties. The  language  is  stiff,  barren  and  inexpressive ;  and  the 
passion,  throughout,  forced  and  unnaturaL  The  sympathies 
arc  scarcely  excited  from  beginning  to  end,  and  stage  effects, 
indeed,  possibilities,  are  utterly  disregarded. 

Ekgland,  AifD  OTRBR  PoBMS:  bf  fFtttUm  MotsIl — Tho 
truly  original  style  in  which  Mr.  Marsh  composes,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  poet  beyond  compare.  We 
have  repeatedly  been  fhvored  with  contributions  fVom  his  high- 
soaring  and  dashing  pen,  but,  out  of  mere  consideration  ibr  his 
supereminent  deserts,  have  been  induced  to  refrain  from  pre- 
senting them  to  our  readers ;  for  his  poems  are  all  too  good  to 
be  "  wasted  on  the  desert  air,"  by  appearing  in  such  desultory 
works  as  magazines;  and  we  have  magnanimously  and  uni- 
formly assured  him,  that  we  would  not  accept  his  favors,  and 
have  advised  him  not  to  permit  his  natural  goodness  of  heart  so 
far  to  get  the  better  of  bis  judgment  and  interest,  as  to  throw  his 
labors  away — but  to  collect  his  poetic  e§asisms  into  a  volume. 
He  has  done  so.  A  Inminous  briliiaacy  emanates  firom  the 
book ;  and  Milton  has  pasaed  from  earth  too  earl^  to  feel  hov 
the  laureb  are  torn  from  his  brow  I 
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Mbmoi M  or  Mmf.  Hsmak > :  X«a  if  BUmdkurd.-^ThlM  baau- 
tilhlly  writteB  memoir  ia  by  Mn.  Hughea,  a  aisttr  of  tho  poet- 
•am.  Cborley  had  previouly  publuhod  her  memoirs,  but  they 
were,  ia  many  reepecta,  incomplete  and  aaperfieial,  by  which  a 
fklae  ealimace  of  her  general  character  was  liable  to  be  diseemi- 
nated.  The  volome  before  us  supplies  the  deficiency.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  moving  springs  of  her  hearfr—with  her 
modes  of  thought,  her  tastes,  her  feelinga— «11  so  intensely  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  lovers  of  her  muse.  That  muse.  Itself, 
is  a  sufficient  monument,  that  within  her  were  fountains  of  tea- 
derness,  ever  gushing  in  purity  forth-— that  high-soaring  lofti- 
ness of  soul,  fervent  affections— 4Uid  truth,  ever  living  and  ver- 
dant, guided  and  inspired  her  pen.  But  we  have,  in  this  me- 
moir, the  assurance  of  this  surmise— herein  the  secrets  of  her 
life  are  laid  open— and  the  reader,  enthusiastic  as  he  may  be 
in  her  praise,  will  arise  from  its  perusal,  when  acquainted  with 
those  operations  of  circumstances,  and  mental  impressions, 
under  which  her  wide-roaming  muse  plumed  itself  for  its  vari- 
ous flights,  with  a  deeper  and  inlenser  interest  in  it — CmrviXU, 

YooMO  Mkbchant:  JL  IF.  Pomsr»y.->This  little  book  treats, 
ia  a  sound  and  lueid  manner,  without  much  pretension,  of  the 
qualiAeatioaa,  training,  doties,  pleaaurea,  dangers,  etc,  of  the 
merchant.  It  eontains  judicious  warnings,  and  wholesome 
•dvked— JSmuem,  Fmliam  StrteL 

Chmstian  Haep;  ky  CksrUt  JDftyley^— This  is  a  IHtle  mu- 
eieal  woi%,  to  nppear  in  numbers,  containing  hymns  and  spiritu- 
al songs,  annexed  to  appropriate  music  Its  author,  a  popular 
teacher  of  music,  has  been  many  years  in  collecting  tho  materi- 
nlc  The  object  is  to  present  the  best  of  those  hymns,  etc,  as 
are  heard  in  seasons  of  revival,  and  at  meetings  of  special  inte- 
rest It  is  of  a  convenient  form  to  be  transmitted  by  malL — 
ML^  S,  Rmfmtr,  iBomery,  are  the  publishers. 

Naval  Foundling:  Leu  if  BUmekard. — A  sea  tale— prosy 
in  parts— vulgar  in  others— of  the  Marryat  school,  and  interest- 
ing to  those  whoee  taste  inclines  in  that  direction.  Some  por- 
tions displiyr  much  humor. 

Jack  Shbpparo:  Leu  4r  ^JmicAnrA— We  have  heretofore 
pronounced  our  opinion  upon  this  unnatural, but  intensely  inte- 
resting tale,  as  it  appeared  in  nnmbors,  and  have,  therefore, 
only  u»  record  the  poMicatioa,  in  a  volume,  of  the  portion  which 
has  been  given  to  the  public  up  to  this  time.— CcrmlU. 

Fair  Rosamond:  Carey  4f  H«rL-^An  historical  romance, 
with  faults  of  taste  and  style,  but  of  considerable  interest 

The  Token  for  1840:  Otie^  Broadere  if  Co.— We  cannot 
assert  that  this  volume  of  the  Token  is  so  attractive  in  the 
embellishments,  or  valuable  ia  literary  contents,  as  some  of  its 
predecessors.  Although  the  plates  are  by  our  best  artists,  and 
some  oKtremcly  beautiful,  the  subjects  and  execution  of  others 
do  not  please  our  taste  The  articles,  too,  are  of  more  various 
degrees  of  merit  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  But  in 
thus  instituting  comparisons,  we,  by  no  means,  desire  to  con- 
demn the  volume.  It  is,  abstractly  considered,  very  beantifol. 
The  binding  is  chaste  and  elegant ;  and  aa  we  have  said,  many 
of  tho  embellishments  and  literary  articles,  are  of  high  merit 

Mount  Aubuxn  :  Otie^  Broader*  if  Co. — ^Tbis  is  a  text-book 
for  visitors  to  Mount  Auburn — ^that  consecrated  spot — that  gar- 
den of  the  dead— with  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  tombs  and 
scenery. 

Guide  to  Mothers  :  Tuf/lor  4f  DodtL — This  handsome  vol- 
ume contains  instructions  to  mothers,  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  young  children,  with  reference  to  hereditary  or  family 
diseases,  and  other  important  subjects  allied  to  these}  com- 
piled, in  part,  fVom  the  best  English  and  American  authors,  by 
Dr.  Tickoor.  The  publication  of  sueb  works,  as  an  index  of 
public  opinion,  testifles  to  an  increasing  attention  to  important 
ranges  of  knowledge  that  have  been  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
public  in  generaL  Dr.  Ticknor  is  a  skilfUl,  judicious  man,  and 
has  prepared  a  correct  and  valuable  treatise— sound  in  princi- 
ple, and  clear  in  detaiL 

Charter  Oak<— The  tiUe  of  this  volume  is  derived  f>om  that 
of  the  leading  poem,  the  volume  being  a  collection  of  the  poetic 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  J.  Adams. 
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To  OtTR  Subscribers.— With  onr  presont  number,  cloees  tho 
eleventh  volume  of  the  "Companioii.**  We  are  proudly  conscioos, 
upon  a  review  of  the  past,  that  we  have  folfiUed  every  promise 
we  have  made ;  and  an  estimate  o€omr  man  ^orts  mtd  KbormL 
arrmHgementtt  no  less  than  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  press, 
and  the  unexampled  increase  of  our  subscription  list,  assuroa 
us  that  our  magazine  maintains  an  enviable  rank  among  tho 
periodicala,  whether  of  the  old  world  or  the  new.  But  success 
shall  not  relax  our  endeavors,  nor  present  excellence  limit  our 
aim.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  treaties  in  progress,  that 
will  largely  imcreaoe  the  claims  of  the  "Companion,**  to  popular 
favor,  and  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Thanking  those  who  have  been  prompt  in  remitting  their  dues, 
we  earnestly  entreat  others  to  settle  their  accounu  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Their  readiness,  in  this  respect,  will  add  a  spur 
to  our  exertions. 

American  Institute.— Thb  aesoclatlon  wHI  hold  iu  annual 
exhibition  at  Niblo*s  Garden,  In  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
The  progress  of  the  arts  is  rapid — new  Inventions,  and  improve- 
ments on  old,  are  constantly  occurring,  and  we  presume  that 
the  articles  of  ingenuity,  skill,  ornament  and  nsefolness  coUect- 
ed,  wiU  surpass  even  the  excellence  of  former  years. 

NiBLO^s  Garden.^— We  may  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Niblo 
has  never  closed  his  doors  after  a  more  prosperous  season.  The 
Ravels  have  been  a  constant  and  unfailing  attraction,  appearing 
ever  to  crowded  houses— and  Burton,  the  popular  comedian, 
has  also  oontribntod  to  tho  snoeess  of  the  Garden. 

The  HARPERs,r-The  Messrs.  Harper  have  attained  a  peculiar 
celebrity  as  publishers,  and  their  book-issues  are  immense.  A 
writer  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  dating  from  this 
city,  enters  into  details  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  busi- 
ness. There  are  four  brothers— all  with  families,  whose  fraternal 
union  is  so  complete,  that  no  account  has  been  kept  of  the  suma 
drawn  by  each,  from  the  concern,  for  support  What  a  com- 
ment is  this  confidence  on  the  uprightness  of  each !  They  em- 
ploy, in  their  large  esublishment,  in  Cliff  Street,  more  than 
three  kuudred  operatives,  male  and  female,  and  have  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stereotype  plates. 
So  careful  are  these  publishers,  that  their  imprint,  upon  tho 
title-page  otu  book,  is,  in  general,  a  s^isfactory  recommenda- 
tion of  its  contents.  They  sway,  in  a  great  measure,  the  litem* 
ture  of  thia  country.  At  this  present  time,  they  have  BMny 
works  in  press,  both  of  aa  instructive  and  entertaining  charac- 
ter. Among  the  number,  are  *'  Morton's  Hope,"  and  **  Tho 
Countess  of  Ida,"  American  novels,  the  latter,  by  Theodore  8. 
Fay,  Esq. 

Hungarian  Singers. — ^These — we  know  not  whether  to  call 
them  vocalists  or  not— after  astonishing  our  citizens  with  their 
wonderful  and  novel  exercises,  have  been  Ailfilling  very  suc- 
cessful engagements  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Their 
powers  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all — whether  for  their 
musical  skiU,  or  their  strange  method  of  developing  it 


OBiTUART.^Departed  this  life,  on  the  19th  ult,  Mrs.  Amr 
Snowdbn,  wife  of  Thomas  Snowden,  Esq.  and  parent  of  the 
proprietor  of  this  magazine,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age 
The  cheerfolness  of  her  sick  chamber,  in  which  she  endured  a 
long  and  painful  disease  before  it  conquered  her  existence, 
made  it  an  interesting  and  instructive  scene,  wherein  affection 
and  friendship  loved  to  linger.  Devoted  to  her  family,  the 
keenest  pang  that  assailed  her,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  was  the 
separation  firom  them  it  involved,  and  in  proportion  to  her  affec* 
tion  is  the  poignancy  of  their  grieU  She  has  early  followed  to 
the  grave  a  beloved  daughter,  and  the  sorrow  of  those  she  has 
left  behind  to  lament  her  loas,  is  soothed  by  the  reflection,  that, 
pure  and  tmstlng  on  earth,  they  are  now  companions  in  Hea- 
ven. It 
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NEW-YORK,    NOVEMBER,    1839 


THEN  ARROWS. 

The  harbor  of  New-York  is  justly  and  widely  celebra- 
ted, as  well  for  its  natural  beauties,  as  for  its  security  and 
convenience  as  a  roadstead.  It  was  beautiful  in  the 
days  of  Hudson — ^when  that  daring  navigator  explored 
its  waters,  to  give  name  to  the  noble  river  that  pours  into 
it,  and  when  die  stillness  of  uncultivated  nature  hallowed 
its  shores ;  when  forests,  in  primeval  grandeur,  saluted 
the  eye  on  every  side,  and  the  dusky  Indian  darted 
through  their  wilds — ^it  is  far  more  beautiful  now,  when 
the  charms  of  civilization  have  decked  the  scene ;  when 
the  only  forests  are  those  created  by  the  countless  masts 
of  ten  thousand  ships  that  float  upon  its  protecting  sur- 
iace;  when  the  pleasant  homes  of  the  white  man,  singly 
or  in  villages,  stud  its  borders,  and  a  great  and  noble 
city,  reposes  in  its  lap ! 

It  is   true,  the  environs  of  New-York,  particularly 
towards  the  harbor,  present  no  bold  elevations,  but,  at 
the  some  time,  there  is  no  tameness  in  the  aspect  of 
nature ;  while  the  peculiar  disposition  of  land  and  water, 
creates  the  charm  that  has  given  the  harbor  celebrity  in 
the  eyes  of  travellers.     Most  pictures  that  have  been 
taken  of  it,  look  either  towards  the  Narrows,  or  cityward, 
from  Bedlow's  Island.     Wo,  this  month,  present  our 
readers  with  a  delightful  view,  confined,  more  particu- 
lariy  to  the  Narrows,  the  artist  having  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Hamilton.     The  fortifications,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  form  prominent  features  of  the 
landscape ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  signal  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  harbor,  which  make  it  vie  with  the  best 
in  tho  world,  that,  after  its  waters  should  have  spread 
themselves  over  a  space,  twen^-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, four,  or  more,  in  iu  greatest  breadth,  and  eight, 
in  length,  from  the  city,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers,  to  the  Narrows,  the  shores  of  Long  and 
Staten  Islands  should  converge,  until  the  space,  between 
them,  is  but  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width ;  rendering 
it  vrithin  the  power  of  government  to  place  the  city  in 
perfect  securi^.     Fort  Hamilton,  which  appears  in  the 
foreground  of  our  picture,  is  built  on  the  Long  Island 
shore.     Somewhat  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  Fort  Lafa- 
yette, commonly  known  as  Fort  Diamond — from  its  shape 
•—which  is  erected  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  about  two  hundred 
yards  firom  the  shore.    It  has  three  tiers  of  guns.     On 
the  Staten  Island,  or  western  shore,  and  opposite  the 
fortresses  above  named,  are  Forts  Tompkins  and  Rich- 
mond.    The  General  Government  has  expended  large 
sums  upon  these  different  fortifications,  especially  since 
the  last  war,  and,  properly  manned,  they  are  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbor.     During  the  last  war,  a  chain 
was  extended  acroM  the  Narrows  from  either  shore ;  and  it 
was  here,  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history— the 
days  of  the  Revolution — when  General  Washington  was 
in  possession  of  New  York,  the  British  army,  that  had 
been  encamped  on  Staien  Island,  crossed  to  Long  Island, 
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eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
1776,  and  resting  their  centre  on  Flatbush,  their  right 
on  Flatlands,  and  their  left  on  the  place  of  disembarka* 
tion,  occupied  the  ground  until  the  twenty-seventh,  when 
the  memorable  battle  of  Brooklyn  Heighu  began,  the 
result  of  which  occasioned  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
the  victorious  foe. 

All  the  shipping  of  the  great  city,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  eastern  coasters,  passes  through  the  Narrows) 
to  and  fro— which,  with  their  white  and  gleaming  sails, 
their  almost  countless  numbers,  their  grace  and  beauty, 
impart  a  surpassing  interest  to  the  scene. 


Original. 
IMAGINATION. 

BT  BORATIO  GATES. 


On  wing!  of  everreitlen  flight,  she  tniveraes  all  earth, 
Droppiof  her  fruits  of  thought,  which  spriuf  into  prolUbs 

birth; 
In  dreams  of  day  and  dreams  of  night,  of  srery  shade  and 

hue, 
Viiioni  of  light,  of  bliss  and  blight,^-the  last,  the  OHfy  true. 
She  flutter*  in  the  midnight  hour,  around  the  aching  breast. 
And  brings  its  cold,  or  absent  mate,  to  lull  its  thmes  to  rest; 
She  leads,  ttom  over  ocean,  desert,  mountain,  vale,  and  streams, 
Warm  lips  to  meet,  which  shall  not  meet,  save  in  her  world  of 

dreams. 

She  builds  a  universe  of  worlds,  and  peoples  them  anew  y^ 

A  hemisphere  in  every  soul,— «  world  complete  in  two : 

And  then  these  souls  with  steadfast  poles,  move  sweetly  on  la 

pairs. 
Which,  lihe  a  sun,  love  shines  upon,  and  gravitates  to  theirs. 
She  centres  in  the  soul  of  youth,  a  world  of  dazzling  light. 
And  images  of  beauty  meet,  on  every  side,  the  sight  ;— 
Of  that  bright  sphere,  Ambition  shines  the  sole  meridian  sua. 
Till  from  his  zenith  he  decUnesr-aad  then  the  world  halll 

none. 

By  her  control,  the  Post's  soul  is  one  wide  universe  i 
Dreaming  or  waking,  he  obeys  no  sovreignty  but  hers ; 
And  his  is  like  the  infrnt  world,  ere  sin  and  sorrow  made 
Their  entrance  there,  to  taint  the  air  of  Eden's  holy  shade. 
Beneath  her  all-creating  hand,  springs  up  an  angel  form. 
Which  she  inspires  with  hallowed  flres,  for  ever  bright  and 

warm — 
With  brow  of  sunny  radiance,  raised  above  a  glowing  cheek. 
And  eyes  that  shrink,  lest  he  should  think  they  mean  one  half 

they  speak. 

And  to  that  fi»rm  the  poet  bows,  devout  at  night  and  mom,— 
Living  but  in  her  smiles,  or  languishing  beneath  her  scorn  ;— 
Hers  is  the  voice  that  calls  him  from  his  task  snd  his  repoee 
Is  sweetened  by  the  dreams  she  casts  between  him  and  his 

woes. 
Oh,  that  the  world  material  might  contain  a  counterpart 
To  that  ideal  one  so  brightly  painted  on  the  heart ! 
Show  me  the  form,  shining  and  warm,  with  such  immortal 

Ught, 
Imagiaation's  spells  shall  raise  ne  hope  than  this  mof  bright  I 
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him,  intenrly  •ngsged  in  tnAsferriog  th«  picture,  with 
A  skill  little  leM  than  hit  whom  he  imitated,  to  his 
canvaM.  He  was  attired  in  a  close  green  jacket,  and 
calico  trowsen,  and  beside  him  lying  on  the  floor,  was 
an  old  and  much  worn  velvet  cap.  His  datk,  hazel 
eyes,  were  filled  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  his  hand- 
some face  glowed  with  the  passion  of  his  art  as  he  sat 
and  copied.  He  was  apart  from  the  other  students  who 
frequented  the  galleiy,  and  seemed  to  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  the  gay  crowd  that  promenaded  the  saloon,  of 
whom,  now  and  then,  some  connoisseur,  attracted  by  his 
silent  industry,  would  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  subject 
of  his  attention,  and  with  the  self-assured  look  of  a 
Savant,  lisp  out,  "a  Titian,"  and  pass  on— otherwise, 
the  young  painter  pursued  his  labors  alone  and  unno- 
ticed. That  he  is  the  youthful  pilgrim  whom  we  first 
saw  looking  down  upon  the  Campafia,  may  be  gathered, 
perh^s,  irom  his  costume,  as  well  as  his  pursuit.  This 
is  the  ninth  day  he  has  been  in  Rome. 

It  was  near  the  hour  for  closing  the  gallery,  and  bnt  a 
few  persons  remained,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
■oble  exterior,  and  with  the  courtly  air  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  passed  near  the  pOttidon  occupied  by  the  painter, 
a  lovely  young  creature  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  a  tall, 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  haughty  young  lady,  preceding 
diem  a  few  steps  in  advance.  The  attention  of  the 
latter  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  animated  counte- 
nance of  the  youthful  student,  as  he  caught,  at  the  same 
time  inspiiution  equally  in  religion  and  in  his  art,  from 
the  subject  and  its  painter,  and  approaching  him,  she 
nnconscicnisly  began  to  gaze  on  his  face  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  inanimate  heads  that  hung  around  her. 

"  Why,  Eleanor,  what  has  fascinated  you  so  ?"  cried 
the  young  lady  on  the  arm  of  the  gentleman,  afVer  watch- 
ing her,  for  an  instant,  in  amazed  wonder. 

The  lady  addressed,  instantly  recovered  herself,  blush- 
ingly  changed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  for  a  few 
seconds,  seemed  to  study,  with  persevering  attention,  an 
old  landsQspe  upon  the  wall.  Scarcely  were  the  words 
spoken  that  produced  this  effect,  when  the  young  painter 
who  had,  hitherto,  seemed  insensible  to  any  external 
impression,  started  back  from  his  canvass  with  the  invol- 
untary exclamation— 

"  The  same  voice !" 

His  eyes,  as  be  spoke,  were  riveted  on  the  lovely 
speaker,  who,  in  her  turn,  regarded  him  ^nth  surprise. 
But  her  face  appeared  to  have  an  electric  effect  upon 
him;  for,  no  sooner  did  he  see  it,  than  clapping  his 
hands  together,  he  said  with  astonishing  vehemence, 
fixing,  the  while,  his  full  gaze  upon  her  angelic  counte- 
nance— 

"Titian's  Madonna!" 

"  What  can  he  mean,  cousin  7  Uncle,  ask  him,"  cried 
the  young  lady,  who  had  been  addressed  as  Eleanor, 
retreating  to  them  with  some  alarm  at  this  sudden  out- 
break. 

"  He  is,  certainly,  a  Grange  young  man,"  said  the 
gentleman ;  "  one  of  the  eccentricities,  doubtless,  of  his 
pursuit." 

"Ha  is,  certainly,  very  handsome,"  said  the  young 


lady  who  leaned  upon  him.  The  next  moment  she 
added,  "  His  gaze  confuses  me  I     Father,  shall  we  go?" 

But,  regardless  of  the  surprise  of  one,  and  the  embar* 
lassment  of  the  other,  the  painter  continued  to  gaze  upon 
the  maiden  till  she  dropped  her  head  in  confusion,  and 
turned  to  fly.  Then  he  silently  pointed  to  the  canvass 
on  the  easel  befora  him.  The  gentleman  had  scarcely 
cast  a  glance  upon  it,  ere  he  exclaimed  with  undisguised 
astonishment— 

"  My  daughter's  portrait !  Laura,  Lady  Eleanor,  look 
here!" 

"Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes?"  said  the  latter;  and 
after  looking  for  a  few  moments  at  the  painting,  she 
turned  and  gave  a  puzzled  look  first  at  her  cousin,  and 
then  at  the  handsome  young  artist,  who  seemed  no  less 
surprised  than  the  opposite  party. 

"How  came  you  by  this  portrait,  sir?"  demanded 
the  gentleman,  somewhat  haughtily. 

The  youth  pointed  silently  to  the  original  on  the  wall. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  was  the  remark  of  the  astonished 
beholder.     "  A  Titian,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  None  other,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Wonderful  coincidence !     And  this  is  your  copy  f " 

"  I  have  this  moment  completed  it." 

"  And  did  no  knowledge  of  its  resemblance  to  my  fair 
cousin,  here,  prompt  you  to  begin  it?"  asked  Lady 
Eleanor,  glancing  with  playful  irony  at  the  maiden. 

"  My  surprise,  lady,  at  the  discovery,  is  no  less  than 
your  own." 

"  The  copy  is  the  most  like  you,  my  child,"  said  the 
gentleman,  after  contemplating  both  awhile ;  "  the  colors 
being  fresher,  and  retaining  more  of  the  tint  of  life.  I 
will  purchase  it  of  you,  sir." 

The  young  painter,  whose  eyes  had  not  ceased  to 
dwell  on  the  lovely  personification  of  his  copy,  each 
moment  drinking  into  his  soul  her  beauty,  like  new  wine, 
till  he  was  intoxicated  with  love,  either  did  not  hear,  or 
was  too  absorbed  in  his  daring  and  newly-awakened 
passion  to  regard  the  proposition ;  and  when  the  moment 
afterwards  it  was  repeated,  he  replied  in  a  tone  so  deci* 
ded  as  to  partake  of  rudeness, 

"Buy!     Buy  it?     No,  sir.     It  is  sacred!" 

"  It  is  a  Madonna,  indeed-^ot  Madonnas  may  be 
purchased,  for  a  trifle,  in  every  stall  in  Rome,"  responded 
the  gentleman  with  some  asperity.  "  I  will  pay  you 
one  hundred  guineas  for  the  piece — 'tis  but  a  hasty 
sketch,  at  the  best,  and  you— you  "—he  hesitated  as  he 
glanced  over  his  coarse  apparel,  and  then  added  quickly, 
"  it  is,  perhaps,  much  more  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  for  simple  copies." 

"It is  a  hundred  guineas  more  than  I  get  for  any 
picture.  This  is  the  first  I  have  ever  attempted  for 
myself." 

"  Do  you  subsist  by  this  profession?" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  sir." 

"  And  refuse  the  ample  remuneration  for  what  yon  say 
is  your  first  piece.     Will  you  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Know,  young  man,  that  the  portmit  yon  refiite  to 
give  up,  is,  by  a  miracle,  that  of  Lady  Laurm  Linton, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Linton,  who  now  addiessee  yen.** 
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"  My  lord,"  said  the  youth,  firmly,  but  re»pectfiilly, 
"  I  will  not  pan  with  it.  So  much  more  noble  as  is  the  fair 
being*  whom  it  resemblesi  so  much  more  sacred  does  it 
become  to  me."  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  rested  modestly 
and  reverently  on  the  cast-dovm  face  of  the  maiden. 
"  Through  this  accidental  resemblance,  it  possesses,  in 
my  eyes,  a  far  holier  character,  my  lord,  than  it  can 
challenge  as  an  image  of  the  Maiy  Mother.  The  spirit 
of  a  new  Divinity  has  now  descended  upon  it,  and  inspires 
each  lovely  lineament.  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not  part 
with  it." 

Lady  Laura  well  understood  the  plain,  bold  words  he 
uttered,  and  though  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  resent  the 
attitude  he  assumed,  yet  she  foimd  herself  unable,  nay, 
disinclined  to  reprove,  even  with  a  look,  a  compliment 
so  sincere,  and  originating  from  a  coincidence  so  singu- 
lar as  that  conveyed  in  his  determination  to  keep  her 
portrait. 

"  Is  it  for  myself  ailone,  or  for  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstance,  that  influences  this  resolution  V*  she  asked 
of  herself;  but  before  she  could  receive  a  satisfactory 
reply,  the  old  nobleman,  who  was  not  blind  to  this  little 
passage  of  gallantry,  on  the  score  of  the  humble  student, 
muttering  something  reflecting  on  the  impertinence  of 
the  young  Italian  painters  "  that  exist  on  a  maravedi  a 
month,"  drew  her  arm  within  his ;  then  accompanied  by 
his  niece,  Lady  Eleanor,  he  left  the  gallery.  On  their 
way  to  the  carriage,  the  latter,  who  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Calwallader,  travelling  in 
Italy  under  Lord  Linton's  protection,  made  herself  both 
witty  and  merry,  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  father 
as  daughter,  on  the  conquest  of  Lady  Laura  over  the 
poor  student,  but  the  conversation,  naturally,  soon  turned 
upon  the  extraordinary  coincidence  which  they  had  just 
witnessed. 

The  youth  listened  until  he  heard  the  carriage  move 
away  from  the  door,  when,  rolling  up  his  canvass,  he 
left  the  gallery,  and  sought  his  humble  lodgings. 

CHAPTKB  HI. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  carnival,  and  grown  men  and 
women  became,  once  more,  children.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  phantastic  pageants,  strangely  mingled  with 
religious  pi-ocessions.  The  discordant  music  of  the  cha- 
raveri  rescunded  through  streets  which,  centuries  be- 
fore, gave  back  the  notes  of  the  wariike  trumpet  and  the 
scarcely  less  wariike  shouts  that  attended  triumphal 
entries.  Every  man  and  woman  in  Rome,  now  had 
license  to  play  the  fool.  Balconies  were  thronged  with 
lovely  women,  with  their  heads  tastefully  dressed,  with 
dark  eyes  and  snowy  hands,  filling  the  air  with  musical 
laughter,  while  they  cast  flowers  concealing  a  heavy 
sugar^plumb  within  their  leaves,  eggs  beautifully  dyed, 
and  filled  with  scented  waters,  and  handfuUs  of  bon-bons 
in  showers  upon  the  passing  cavaliers,  whether  on  foot 
or  horseback.  And  many  was  the  gay  gallant,  who, 
assaying  to  scale  the  balconies  and  avenge  himself, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  on  the  lips  of  the  fairest 
of  its  defenders,  was  forced  back  to  the  ground  by  the 
brisk  discharge  of  sugared  missiles,  that  descended  into 
bis  hee  and  eyes,  like  grape-shot    The  whole  city  was 


a  scene  of  gaiety  and  dazsHng  confuston.  Strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  the  United  States, 
rode  through  die  thronged  street  in  their  carriages,  to 
behold  the  various  spectacles,  adding,  by  the  splendor 
of  their  equipages,  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

It  happened,  that  as  an  English  chariot  and  pair, 
containhig  a  gentleman  and  two  young  ladies,  was  cros- 
sing the  area  encompassing  Trajan's  pillar,  one  of  these 
perfumed  missiles,  missing  its  original  aim,  struck  one 
of  the  spirited  horses  in  the  eye,  and  so  terrified  the 
animal,  that,  bounding  to  a  great  height  in  his  traces, 
he  broke  from  the  carriage  and  his  fellow,  and  dragging 
the  coachman  to  the  ground,  dashed  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  at  the  wildest  rate,  the  fragments  of  his 
broken  harness  flying  about  his  heels.  The  noise  they 
made,  as  well  as  the  pain  they  inflicted,  added  wings  to 
his  mad  speed,  and  every  where  his  presence  changed 
the  sounds  of  merriment  to  cries  of  terror  and  alarm. 
The  remaining  horse  plunged  terrifically  for  a  few 
seconds,  without  offering  to  run,  during  which  interval, 
the  gentleman,  who  was  the  Earl  of  Linton,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  succeeded  in  assisting  Lady  Eleanor  to 
alight,  and  was  in  the  act  of  extending  his  arms,  as  the 
danger  grew  imminent,  imploringly  towards  his  daugh- 
ter, entreating  her,  as  she  stood  undecided,  to  risk  the 
jump,  when,  with  a  mad  leap,  the  single  horse  started 
forward  with  the  chariot,  throwing  the  maiden  back, 
again,  upon  the  seat,  where,  with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  a  colorless  cheek,  and  an  air  of  calm  resig- 
nation, such  as  woman  only  can  wear  in  extremest 
peril,  she  awaited,  what  appeared  to  every  beholder, 
inevitable  death.  Yet  her  eye  was  cool  and  steady,  and 
she  appeared  to  survey  the  road  along  which  she  was 
borne  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  and  to  weigh, 
with  something  like  the  calculations  of  hope,  the  chances 
of  escape. 

At  a  speed  that  defied  all  hope  of  check,  even  to  the 
boldest  that  saw  the  vehicle  whirled  past  them,  the 
horse  flew  with  the  chariot  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  overturning  every  obstacle  in  his  progress,  and 
emerging  into  a  square  thronged  with  revellers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gay  booths  which  opened  on  the  Tiber,  he 
took  his  course,  maddened  to  fury  by  the  shouts  that  fol- 
lowed him,  directly  across  the  space  towards  the  river, 
which,  at  the  point  he  aimed  for,  was  several  feet  lower 
than  the  quay,  and  covered  with  small  boats.  He  was 
within  a  fbw  yards  of  the  water,  and  in  a  second  or  two, 
would  have  leaped,  with  the  carriage,  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowded  stream,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of 
a  student  of  the  galleries,  sprang  from  a  booth  in  which 
he  had  been  bargainii^g  for  painters'  colors,  and  struck 
the  enraged  animal  smartly  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
with  a  long  staff.  At  the  same  instant,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  he  threw  himself  forward  in  the  direction 
the  horse  was  flying,  and  fastening  his  grasp  on  the  bit, 
pulled  him  short  round  with  a  dexterity  and  skill  that 
seemed  above  mortal  means,  and  turned  him  from  his 
fatal  course,  while  the  air  fung  with  the  applauding 
shouts  of  the  multitude.  His  speed,  however,  was  not 
lessened  by  this  diversion  from  his  former  line  of  flight ; 
and,  though  no  longer  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Tiber,  he  now  urote  to  press  forward  in  an  opposite  I 
one.  Bot  the  youth,  with  a  hand  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth,  held  him  with  a  grasp  that  governed  his  motions, 
so  that,  restrained  in  every  endeavor  to  bound  forward, 
his  movements  became  confined  to  a  circle,  in  which  he 
whirled  the  carnage  with  fearful  velocity,  dragging  the 
resolute  youth  at  his  bit,  whose  whole  strength  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  wore  required  to  keep  him  to  the  centre, 
from  which,  every  instant,  he  threatened  to  bolt.  The 
excitement  of  the  multitude  now  became  intense.  The 
Jady  in  the  carriage,  in  whom,,  at  the  first  glance,  on 
emerging  from  the  booth,  tlie  young  painter  had  recog^ 
nised  the  original  of  his  copy,  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  while  all  fear  seemed  to 
be  turned  from  herself  to  him.  Round  and  round  in  a 
ring  that  each  moment  decreased  in  diameter,  the  chariot 
flew,  while,  at  his  head,  his  body  braced  outward  almost 
horizontally,  and  his  whole  weight  thrown  inward,  hung 
the  young  student,  with  a  hold,  that  death  alone  could 
unloose— for  he  knew,  with  every  soul  present,  that  the 
life  of  the  maiden  depended  solely  on  his  coolness, 
courage  and  perseverance.  Although  it  was  a  spectacle 
of  terrific  sublimity;  the  mighty  efibrts  of  the  horse  to 
break  away  from  the  sentre,  about  which  the  youth 
revolved  that  he  should  exhaust  his  fire;  his  swelled 
muscles,  foaming  mouth,  and  bood-shot  eyes,  and  the 
powerful  action  of  his  thundering  hoof;  the  dizzy  whirl 
of  the  scarcely  visible  wheels;  the  hope  against  hope 
that  animated  the  face  of  the  noble  girl ;  and  the  reso- 
lute air — the  fixed  eye— compressed  lips — the  full  veins 
of  the  forehead,  seemingly  bursting  with  blood,  and  the 
bared  right  arm,  on  which  the  chords  stood  out  tike 
rods  of  iron  of  the  master  spirit  of  the  scene !  The 
interest  of  the  throng,  in  the  fate  of  the  gallant  youth, 
■eemed,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  place  of  their  syropa^ 
thy  for  the  lady--for  gallantry,  in  the  eye  of  human 
admiration,  often  presents  claims  superior  to  those  of 
beau^. 

"  Let  him  loose,  and  save  yourself  I"  cried  oae  among 
the  crowd. 

''  You  will  never  check  him,  young  man,  but  sacrifice 
your  own  life,"  shouted  a  French  marquis  from  his  horse. 

**  Hold  on  for  your  life,  my  good  lad,"  cried  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  near;  ''he  begins  to  flag." 

"  You  will  soon  break  him  down,  young  man,  if  you 
can  hold  out  a  few  moments  longer,"  cried  an  English- 
man. 

But  the  student  heard  them  not ;  his  whole  soul  being 
intent  on  subduing  the  eneigies  of  the  furious  animal ; 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  eye,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  confidence  in  himself,  and  knew  that  he  must  gain 
the  mastery.  For  full  ten  minutes  the  horse  maintained 
his  mettle :  be  then  began  to  show  that  he  felt  the  weight 
and  pressure  at  has  head,  and  to  evince  signs  of  giving 
out.  The  circle  to  which  his .  antagonist  kept  him, 
momently  grew  narrower,  and  he  found  less  and  less 
room  for  his  movements ;  the  sweat,  at  length,  ran  like 
water  from  his  glossy  skin,  his  breath  came  shorter 
and  quicker,  and  his  timbs  trembled;  and  now,  each 
revolution  he  made,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  became 
louder  and  louderi  for,  at  evexy  rouady  he  showed  him- 


self weaker  than  at  the  preceding,  and  ready  to  yield  to 
the  superiori^  (not  of  strength,  bnt  of  hnman  intelli- 
gence) of  the  young  student.  He,  himself,  was  not 
unobservant  of  these  symptoms  of  surrender,  and  watch- 
ing his  time,  suddenly  pressed  the  animal*s  nose  to  the 
ground  while  yet  he  was  going  at  considerable  speed ; 
then  throwing  his  whole  weight  upon  his  shoulders,  he 
dragged  him,  bodily,  to  his  knees,  and,  as  he  intended  to 
do,  overset  the  chariot.  But  thought  is  not  quicker 
than  the  bound  he  made  to  its  side,  as  it  was  falling 
over,  and,  ere  she  reached  the  ground,  the  maiden  was 
caught  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear  child !"  cried  the  Earl  of  Linton,  springing 
forward  bareheaded  and  breathless,  and  receiving  her 
from  him  to  fold  her  in  his  paternal  embrace. 

*'  Dear  fiither,  I  am  safe,"  she  could  only  articulate, 
and  swooned  away. 

For  a  few  moments  her  situation  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
reached  the  ipot,  expecting  to  find  the  young  lady 
injured  if  not  dashed  to  pieces.  When,  at  length,  her 
restoration  gave  the  nobleman  time  to  look  around  him 
for  the  youth,  whose  praises  were  in  all  men's  mouths, 
he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

For  several  days,  every  inquiry  was  made  for  the 
student ;  the  galleries  visited ;  the  public  promenades 
watched,  and  even  rewards  ofiered  for  information 
respecting  him— for  the  gratitude  of  Lord  Linton  and  his 
daughter,  was  a  load  too  great  to  be  lightly  thrown  00", 
without  a  commensurate  eflbrt  to  find  the  individual  who 
had  laid  it  upon  them.  It  was  apparent  that  he  must 
have  quitted  Rome,  for  Florence,  probably,  or  some  one 
of  the  numerous  schools  of  art  that  abound  in  Southern 
Italy;  and  the  search  having  proved  inefiectual,  was, 
finally,  abandoned,  though  reluctantly,  by  the  fiiir  Lady 
Laura,  who  had  permitted,  besides  gratitude,  another 
emotion,  near  akin  to  it,  to  take  root  in  her  heart. 
Although  the  Earl  ceased  to  think  of  him,  save  when  the 
circumstance  of  her  escape  was  mentioned,  the  memory 
of  the  young  painter  was  warmly  cherished  by  both 
cousins,  for  his  gallantry  had  even  won  over  the  admira- 
tion of  the  haughty  Lady  Eleanor:  -besides,  there  was 
a  mystery  thrown  around  him,  independent  of  his  per- 
sonal conduct,  which  lent  a  new  and  peculiar  interest  to 
him  in  their  eyes,  not  the  less  strong  that  both  his  name 
and  country  were  alike  unknown. 

To  be  continued. 


REPUTATION. 


WH4TEYKR  iodiffereoce  we  affect  to  show  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  every  one  seeks  for  esteem,  and  believes 
himself  more  worthy  of  it,  in  proportion  as  he  finds  him- 
self generally  eisteemed :  he  considers  the  public  suf- 
frage as  a  surety  for  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  himself. 
The  pretended  contempt,  therefore,  for  reputation,  and 
sacrifice  said  to  be  made  of  it  to  fortune  and  reflection, 
is  always  inspired  by  the  despair  of  rendering  ourselves 
illustrious ;  we  boast  q£  what  we  have,  and  despise  what 
we  have  not.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  pride ;  and 
we  should  rebel  against  it,  were  we  not  its  dnpes.^ 
Hehretim* 
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Original. 
SCKITK  FROM  ▲  TRAOEDT,  SITTITLKD 

"THE   CHRISTIAN   SENATOR."* 

BT  HKNRT  V.  HARBIKOTOH. 
ACT  THIRD — SCXHX  SECOND. 

{^MareeUtu  it  discovered  teated  at  a  table,  tntk  a 
seroU  epread  out  before  him,  a$  after  a  reverie,'\ 
Marckllcs.     The  strife  it  o'er— the  victory  if  won ; 

And  doubt  and  darkness  vanish  into  naught ! 

Light — ^light  eternal,  in  effulgence  beams. 

And  Error  trembles  on  her  crumbling  throne ! 

Plato,  the  face  of  Nature  was  thy  f>age, 

And  thy  great  soul  thy  teacher;  thou  didst  gaze 

With  mortal  eye  on  Immortality, 

And  viewed,  by  Reason's  torch,  its  dark  confines. 

But  mortal  sense  with  mortal  weakness  strives ; 

Around  it,  shadows  hover,  and  obscure 

Its  dim  horizon,  and  its  vision  bound. 

The  flickering  gleam,  thy  pathway  that  illumed, 

By  iu  own  ray  its  nothingness  reveals. 

But  now  the  veil  of  mysteiy  is  rent; 

And  Revelation,  by  the  sacred  voice 

Of  Heaven's  Anointed,  points  the  way  to  life ! 

The  finite  soul,  through  Goodness  Infinite, 

Beholds  itself  its  own  free  Arbiter, 

And  Time,  its  pathway  to  eternity ! 

Faith,  to  the  parting  spirit,  whispers  peace, 

And  o'er  the  grave,  floats  Victory  no  more ! 

Ennobled  Man,  redeemed,  himself  surveys 

His  Maker's  Image,  views  a  Father's  love. 

And  praising,  kneels,  and  worships,  and  adores ! 

Earth  sings  in  joy — glad  music  wakes  the  spheres*- 

And  Angel  choirs  triumphal  chorus  join, 
For  Heaven  revealed.  Eternity  displayed, 
A  world  delivered,  and  iu  children  free ! — 
I  own  the  Christian's  faith ! 
(He  rinks  again  into  hie  reverie.     Enter  Turbo.) 
Turbo,     (aride.)  I  dare  not  speak, 

To  make  my  errand  known.    Yet  shall  yotmg  Seztus, 
To  whom  my  old  heart  clings,  as  he  had  been 
An  outshoot  from  myself,  thus  pining,  die. 
Nor  meet  a  father's  blessing  ?     He  shall  have  it, 
If  this  dull  sense  can  grasp  at  argument, 
And  soothing  grace  of  words,  to  calm  his  anger 
And  patch  up  Honor.     But  I  must  bespeed  me,— 
Or  he  will  hither  come  in  pain's  despite, 
Imploring  for  himself.     Mareellus,  master- 
Afar,    (riring,)     Qood  Turbo,  hast  thoo  waited? 
Didst  thou  bear 
To  those  grave  Senaton,  AcOiot , 
And  Caius  Crispus,  what  I  gave  in  chaise  f 

Turbo.    To  their  own  hands  I  did  deliver  them. 

Mar.  (aride.)  In  those  dispatches,  in  plain  argument, 
I  prayed  excuse  from  any  purposed  plot 
To  slay  the  monster  that  hath  rule  o'er  Rome. 
Unmasked  Rebellion  were  but  Folly's  trick— 
And  there  is  that  within  me,  soars  too  high 

*  A  scene  from  this  play  appeared  In  the  **  Companion**  for 
November  of  the  last  year. 


To  grasp  the  Assassin's  tools.    I'll  aland  akw^— 
And  'twere,  in  sooth,  a  deed  onsanetified. 
To  steal  the  life  Unerring  Wisdom  gave, 
Though  it  did  animate  the  loathsome  Iraine 
Of  one,  a  nuA  exteme,  with  heart  of  fiend- 
Save  there  were  surety  of  resultant  good ; 
Life  saved,  guilt  fettered,  and  fair  Freedom  won ! 
I  will  have  naught  with  it ! 

Turbo.  Kind  master- 

Afar.  Tuii>o, 

I'd  have  thee  to  her  home,  ere  night,  convey 
Thy  mistress,  Livia.     She  dwells  o'erioog 
With  Lady  Julia,  and  I  much  opine 
She  may  grow  wearisome.     But  more,  her  sire 
Hath  spared  her  finom  his  roof,  till  he  doth  yearn 
To  hear  her  gladsome  voice !    I'll  press  thee,  daughter. 
To  thu  fond  heart,  ere  nightfall ! 

Turbo,     (aride.)  Grant,  ye  Gods, 

That  she  be  safe !    Twin  harm  to  son  and  daughter, 
Were  dart  of  death  to  him.     Dear  master- 
Afar.  Well, 
Gtood  Turbo— 

Thirbo.  It  was  pity,  direfol  pity. 

That  my  young  master,  Sextus— 

Afar,     (with  great  intereet.)    What  of  him  t 
Turbo.    Since  he,  so  truly,  was  a  man  to  love, 
Of  kindest  nature,  and  most  generous, 
Of  noblest  port,  and  fairest  countenance. 
Should  so  forget — 'twas  but  forgetfulness— 
Himself,  his  proud  estate,  and  all  who  loved  him, 
To  practice  folly.    To  old  Turbo's  heart. 
Who  trained  his  youth,  and  guarded  him  to  Rome, 
He  was  endeared  'yond  telling ! 

[^Marcellue,  who,  while  Turbo  had  been  speaking,  haw 
teemed  much  agitated,  pausee  to  recover  himself, 
then  tpeake  in  the  deepeet  sorrow. 2 

Mar.  My  poor  Sextus ! 

My  poor,  poor  boy !     I  should  have  borne  with  thee, 
And  when  thou  most  wert  sinning,  counseUed  thee, 
And,  sinning  still,  still  counselled  and  forborne. 
Turning  reproof  with  offices  of  love, 
And  this  unceasingly,  though  sin  were  on  thee 
Of  weight  to  crush  thee  down  i     My  poor,  poor  boy ! 
What  love  I  bore  thee  when  I  cast  thee  forth ! 
But  thou  wert  offered  up,  a  sacrifice 
To  Honor !     And  what's  honor,  bom  of  earth?— 
Great  Alexander  strode  o'er  hecatombs, 
Great  Julius  shook  a  world !     And  these  are  heroes 
And  mighty  conquerors !     What's  conqueror, 
But  Flattery's  other  name  for  murderer?—* 
Ay,  wholesale  murderer !     Your  citizen. 
To  grasp  revenge,  or  rob  his  neighbor's  chest. 
Destroys  his  fellow.     'Twas  a  cursed  deed, 
And  he's  accursed  that  did  compass  it ! 
But  he,  doth  slay  his  thousands  in  the  thirst 
Of  senseless  conquest,  or  to  rob  a  kingdom— 
With  laurelled  brows,  is  earthly  Demi-God ! 
Julius  is  in  his  grave-^his  mortal  part 
Resolved  to  dust ;  where's  the  immortal  essence  ? 
Doth  Honor  pass  the  grave  7     There  is  the  stick  t 
When  oonqueror  and  citizen  shall  hear 
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The  last  loud  trumpet  pealing  through  the  sky. 
Pray  you,  both  unrepentant,  which  wouldst  be 
Of  these  two  murderers  f     Let  Honor  go ! 
She  hath  a  sparkling  robe,  but  it  doth  hide 
A  fleshlcss  frame—*  lifeless  skeleton ! 
Turbo,  if  ever  thou  shouldst  hap  to  meet 
My  erring  Sextus,  pray  entreat  him  home. 
Perchance  'tis  not  too  late !         (aside.) 

Turbo,  Oh,  wilt  thou  see  him  T 

Dear  master,  blessings  on  thee ! 

Mar.  How  is  this ! 

Tears,  Turbo,  tears ! 

T^rbo.  This  vexy  mom  I  saw  him ! 

J{ar.    Indeed  I   How  looked  he  f — Changed  7 

T^rbo.  Alas,  how  changed! 

Master,  strong  resolution  summon  up, 
To  hear,  in  patience,  the  unwelcome  tale 
That  I  am  bearer  of.    Two  nighu  agone, 
As  homeward  I  returned,  a  boist'rous  din 
Assailed  mine  ears,  of  oaths  and  menaces. 
With  clash  of  swords  commingled ;  and  a  voice 
Cried  oft, '  Help !  help!'    With  haste  I  thither  ran, 
Whence  came  these  clam'rous  and  disturbing  sounds. 
And  there,  in  indignation,  I  espied 
One  singly  faced  to  four.     Straight  interposing, 
A  sword  I  wrested  from  a  careless  hand. 
And  noted  him,  that  unassisted  fought — 
Young  master  Sextus ! 

Mar.  Ha! 

Turbo.  With  choler  swelled, 

I  soundly  rated  them  who  set  on  him, 
Now  panting  on  their  swords.  I  called  them  'butchers,' 
Or  such  Hke  phrase  I  used— and  with't,  enraged. 
They  fell  to  sudden  fight.     We  showed  no  back, 
And  soon,  alarmed,  they  fled  ;  when  turning,  lo, 
Young  Sextus,  faint  and  wounded,  I  beheld— 

Mar.    Not— not  to  death !    Oh,  say  not  to  the  death ! 

Turbo.    'Twas  not  to  death.    I  steadied  his  weak 
steps 
To  the  near  dwelling  of  Licinius— 
My  friend — where  now  he  lies. 

^^^'  My  boy!  my  boy  I 

Oh,  let  us  haste  to  him !    Hast  heard  him  utter 
His  father's  name  1 

Turbo.  Now  hast  thou  probed  the  wound 

That  rankles  fiercest.    Slight  his  body's  harm 
To  that  doth  rack  his  sense  for  thy  love  lost. 
And  his  own  hardness.     But  I'll  haste,  in  joy, 
To  glad  him  by  the  blest  intelligence. 
That  thou  hast  pardoned  all  offences  past. 
And  soon  wilt  greet  him  with  thy  warm  embrace ! 

Sextut.    (u>Hhout.)    Where  is  my  father  7 

Mar.  Ah !     It  is  my  son ! 

Let  me  embrace  my  son !  (Exit  MareeUus.) 

Turbo.  How  feared  I  this ! 

His  rash  impatience,  wrestling  with  his  pain. 
Hath  won — and  in  the  face  of  staring  death. 
Hath  spurred  him  hither !     Oh,  ye  Gods,  be  with  him ! 

[EnUr  MareeUus,  supporting  Sextus,  foUoved  by 
several  servants.'\ 


Mar.    Speed!  speed!    A  seat!    Hefiunts!    A  cup 
of  water 
To  bathe  his  brows !       [  Tufho  brings  down  a  seat. 
MareeUus  places  Sexhu  upon  it."}    How  pale  thou  art, 

my  son! 
And  oh,  how  wasted !    Pray  ye  stand  apart, 
That  the  cool  air  may  fan  his  levered  cheek ! 
He  opes  his  eyes— awake,  my  Sextus !    See ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hand  sustains  thee  now ! 
Wake,  wake,  my  hoy  I 

Sextus.    (reviving)    It  is  my  home— my  &ther! 
And  Sextus  is  forgiven ! 

Mar,  It  is  thy  father ! 

It  is  thy  home !    And  nought  shall  sever  thee 
From  home  and  father  more  I    Come^-to  thy  chamber; 
Thine  own  old  chamber,  gamitured  as  when 
Thou  partedst  from  it !     Thou  dost  droop,  my  son ! 
Come— to  thy  chamber ! 

Sextus.  Igroans  as  he  rises,  and  falls  back  into  his 
seat.']    Oh! 

Turbo,  It  is  his  wound ! 

I  fear  me  this  hath  made  it  gape  afresh ! 

Sextus.  (rising.)    My  home,  my  blessed  home !   My 
&thei^-sister ! 
I  shall  not  lie  within  a  stranger's  tomb ! 
Is't  thou,  my  father  7    Let  me  hear  thy  voice 
Say  I  am  dear  to  thee ! 

Mar.  As  is  my  life ! 

More— more  than  life,  my  son! 

Sextus.  {^sinking  in  dea^  into  his  father's  arms."} 
Beloved !     Forgiven ! 

Mar.    IgrtuiuaUy  lowering  the  body  to  the  floor."} 

This  is  not  death ! 
Speak  ye !    It  is  not  death ! 
Sextus,  my  son !    Speak !  speak,  my  darling  boy ! 
Sextus,  thy  father  calls !    Oh,  speak  to  me ! 

Turbo.    Alas,  he's  dead ! 

Mar.  Wherefore  say'st  that  7     To  swoon 

Is  not  to  die ! 

Turbo.  It  is  the  look  of  death ! 

Dear  master,  he  is  dead ! 

IMarceUus  presses  his  hand  on  Sextus*  heart,  and  ris- 
ing,  covers  his  face  wUh  his  robe,  and  beckons  to 
bear  away  the  body.  It  is  revioved  by  Turbo 
and  servants,  and  MareeUus  throws  himself  into  his 
seat,  by  the  table,  and  buries  his  head  in  his  toga. 
Enter  Fetronius  and  Flavins.} 

Pet.  Marcellua— firiend ! 

Sleeps  he  7  MaroeUus7 

Mar.    Pray  ye,  name  yourselves ! 
There  is  a  moisture  doth  o'erfilm  mine  eyes. 
And  I  can  see  ye  not. 

Fla.  Your  loving  frieods, 

Petronius  and  Flavins. 

Mar.     (rising.)  Welcome,  both ! 

I  am  not  over  well.    If  anght  I  lack 
In  courteous  greeting,  let  my  state  excuse  me. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  well !     (Sinks  into  his  chair  again.) 

Fla.     (to  Fet.)  The  task  spalls  me ! 

And,  with  these  shrinking  senses,  I  shall  add, 
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By  lame  unskilAalneM,  a  keener  pang 

To  miseiy's  piercing  sting*     Pray  thee  assume  it ! 

Pet.    If  thou'rt  irresolute,  what  should  I  he  f 
When  that  same  piercing  sting  hath  left  this  heart, 
Transfixed  and  festering.!    I  were  to  thee 
But  poor  ally ! 

Flo.  It  is  a  woful  duty ! 

I  am  at  loss  to  make  beginning  in't ! 
How  shall  I  preface  the  overwhelming  truth  7 

Pet.    Out  with't  at  once !     This  kindly  paltering 
Bi^.t  swells  the  measure  of  the  pain  'twould  salve ! 
Tis  to  add  withering  doubt  of  what's  to  come. 
To  final  sgony,  when  all's  revealed ! 
'Twas  briefly  told  to  me !    Out  with't  at  once ! 

Flo.    (to  Mar.)    Marcellus,  wilt  thou  grant  short 
speech  with  me  t 

Mar.    (starting  up.)    Who  speaks?     Who  hears 
me  company  T     Forgive  me ! 
I  was  foigeifuL    What  would'st  say,  my  fxiend  7 

Fla.     (in  a  broken  voice.)     Thy  daughter,  Livia— 

Mar.  Kind  Heaven  be  with  me ! 

Is  she  dead,  too! 

Fla.  What  sayest  thou  7 

Mar.  Thou  hast  tale 

Of  Livia.    I  will  hear  it,  Flavins. 

Fla.    Is  thy  heart  nerved  for  grief,  the  heaviest 
That  ever  did  afflict  thee  7 

Mar,  It  is  crushed— 

Trod  in  the  dust !  and  will  not  last  o'erlong, 
Save  Heaven  be  comforter !     But,  Flavius, 
Thy  word  was  of  my  Livia.     Dost  thou  weep !-» 
She  is  not  dead  7 

Fla.  No— no! 

Mar.  She  pines,  perchance, 

In  fearful  illness ! 

Fla.  No.     (aside.)    I  cannot  bear  it! 

Mar.    Where  is  her  harm,  then  7     Speak,  Fetronius, 
thou! 

Pet.    She's  lost — she's  lost !    Ob,  Gods,  for  ever  lost ! 

Mar.    Lost,  yet  not  dead !    Ha !    Give  me  all  thy 
taks!    ' 
Thou  know'st  my  thought !     Let  me  not,  at  thy  feet,  ' 
Die  'neath  its  torturing  weight !    Where  is  my  daughter  7 

Pet.    Ask  thou  Domitian— our  great  Emperor! 

Mar.    I  am  a  childless  father !    Bear  with  me! 
I'm  weak— I  iaint!    Pray  ye,  a  seat! 

(  They  support  him  back  to  his  teat.    He  covert  hit 
head  ttdth  his  toga  as  before.     Enter  Turbo.) 

Turbo,     (in  a  low  tone  to  Flavius.)    She's  found  7 

Fla.    She  hath  been  bribed  to  shame ! 

Turbo.  Alas!    Alas! 

And  he  doth  know  of  it  7    Oh,  miseiy ! 
Sextus,  but  now,  before  his  eyes,  hath  died ! 
'Twill  break  his  heart;  for  'tis  of  tend'rest  mould, 
Noble,  yet  oh,  most  tender !    See-*-lie  rises ! 

Mar.  Dishonored !  What — ^the  daughter  of  Marcellus 
Creature  debased !    Off  with  this  garb  of  peace ! 
They  are  but  coward  slaves  do  wear  it  now ! 
I  was  a  soldier  once !     Bring  me  my  sword ! 
Case  me  in  armoi^-<here  is  work  to  do ! 
Work— bloody  work !    My  daughter  made  a  mark 


For  men  to  point  at!    Thou  art  dead 
My  Sextus !    There  is  one  Marcellus  less 
To  weep  the  stain,  now  first  upon  our  house ! 
My  sword !    My  armor!    Hear  ye  not !    I  say 
There's  bloody  work  to  do ! 

Fla.  Dear  friend,  be  calm ! 

Take  comfort! 

Mar.  Comfort !    Pray  thee,  show  it  me ! 

I've  had  a  dretoi  of  comfort — of  a  sweet 
And  quiet  haven,  where,  when  raging  storms 
Of  wo,  and  pain,  and  wretchedness  assailed 
My  bark  of  life,  I  might  my  anchor  drop 
In  the  calm  haven  of  unruffled  Peace ! 
'Twas  all  a  cheating  dream !    There  is  no  Heaven  !• 
Creatures  of  chance,  we  live  its  idle  sport, 
And  die ;  to  rot  !*-and  there  is  end  of.  us ! 
There  bides  no  future  where  the  good  are  blest. 
The  evil  damned !    Think  ye,  if  it  were  so. 
The  guilty  would  live  on,  and  day  by  day 
Heap  crime  on  crime,  yet  revel  unrebuked. 
While,  from  Truth's  faithful  pupil,  one  by  one. 
Life's  darling  hopes  are  snatched,  till  death  becomes 
A  gladsome  boon — the  grave,  a  resting-place ! 
No,  no— 'tis  all  a  cheat !     'Tis  all  a  cheat! 

Turbo.    Master,  dear  master,  let  me  go  with  thee, 
Now,  to  thy  chamber.    Sure,  diou  art  not  well ! 

Mar.    The  man  who  hath  my  daughter  steeped  in 
shame. 
Is  called  an  Emperor— and  thou'rt  afraid  I 
Why,  then  thou  hast  free  leave  to  stay  at  home ! 
Not  well  7     This  arm  hath  might  of  Hercules ! 
Not  well  7     This  heart  is  firm  as  adamant ! 
For  me,  and  all  who  dare  to  follow  me. 
The  way  is  to  the  palace !  to  the  palace ! 
Set  wkle  my  doors !     With  blazing  torches,  fire 
This  home  now  desolate !     Fit  torch,  'twill  be. 
To  light  us  to  our  work !    My  sword !     My  armor ! 
Shout  ye  Marcellus— Vengeance,  and  Domitian ! 
On— to  the  palace!  On !  [//e  rushes  forward^  buisinkSf 
in  weeUenettf  on  hit  knee.    Petronius  and  Flavius  raise 
him  up."] 

Don't  laugh  at  me ! 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  poor,  heart-broken, 
And  childless— childless  father ! 


INDOLENCE. 


Inconsistent  soul  that  man  is  I — ^languishing  under 
wounds  which  he  has  power  to  heal; — his  whole  life 
a  contradiction  to  his  knowledge! — ^his  reason,  that 
precious  gifl  of  God  to  him— instead  of  pouring  in  oil — 
serving  but  to  sharpen  his  sensibilities,  to  multiply  his 
pains,  and  render  him  more  melancholy  and  uneasy 
under  them !  Poor,  unhappy  creature,  that  he  should 
do  so!  Are  not  the  necessary  causes  of  misery,  in  this 
life,  enough,  but  he  must  add  voluntary  ones  to  his  stock  of 
sorrow ;  struggle  against  evils  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  submit  to  others,  which  a  tenth  part  of  the  evil  they 
create  him,  would  remove  from  his  heart  for  ever  7*— 
Sterne. 
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OrifiBal. 
THE   STORM  PAINTER. 

BT  KVHA  C.  KHBUST. 

"  Tho  race  of  lifo  becomes  a  hopelciv  flight 

To  thoBO  that  walk  in  darknoss." — childe  HARdLD. 

Thk  last  rays  of  the  sotting  aim  fthonc  brightly  through 
tbo  casement,  as  Tempcsta  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
picture.  It  was  a  scene  of  terrific  sublimity.  The 
ocean,  with  its  wild  and  turbulent  waves,  unbroken  by  a 
single  spot  of  green  earth  and  bounded  by  a  horizon 
whose  lurid  light  only  served  to  render  more  distinctly 
visible  the  hoiTors  of  the  foreground,  where,  lashed  to 
the  mnst  of  a  frail  and  perishing  bark,  appeared  a  noble 
and  stately  figure,  clasping  in  his  embrace  the  relaxed 
and  almost  lifeless  form  of  a  beautiful  female. 

"  It  is  finished,"  exclaimed  the  painter,  triumphantly, 
as  ho  flung  down  his  pencil ;  "  match  me  that  picture,  ye 
tame  copiers  of  moonlit  gardens  and  sunny  groves.  In 
sooth,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  portray  the  smiles  and  bland- 
ishments of  mother  nature ;  but  where  is  tho  artist  who 
has  grappled  vdth  the  whirlwind  and  tho  storm  as  I  have 
done  7  No,  tliere  is  but  one  who  merits  tlio  proud  title 
of  painter  of  the  storm — ^there  ia  but  one  Tempesta." 

Aft  he  spoke,  the  consciousness  of  mental  power  lit  up 
his  usually  dark  and  lowering  countenance,  until  it  almost 
appeared  handsome.     The  painter  seemed  not  uncon- 
scioofl  of  the  change,  for,  turning  from  the  mirror  which 
hung  near  him,  he  exclaimed,    "  It  is  the  hour — ^my  toil 
for  fame  is  ended,  and  now  for  the  delighu  of  love ;"  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  about  him  he  left  the  house,  and  bent  j 
his  steps  towards  the  Casa  d'Urbino.     As  he  entered 
the  porch  of  the  pallazzo,  he  encountered  a  man  closely 
wrapped  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  and  with  his  features  entire- 
ly concealed  from  view  by  his  large  slouched  hat.    With- 
out pausing  an  instant,  the  stranger  brushed  rapidly  by  ' 
him,  uttering  as  he  passed,  the  single  word  "  Bianca.-"  j 
Starting  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him)  Tempesta  caught 
the  stranger's  cloak  and  attempted  to  detain  him,  but 
with  almost  giant  strength  he  seized  Tempesta's  arm,  i 
and  flinging  him  oiT  to  the  extremity  of  the  porch  with  I 
as  much  ease  as  if  ho  had  been  a  child,  was  out  of  sight  | 
before  Tempesta  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  pur-  | 
sue  him.     Disturbed  and  agitated,  Tempesta  entered  the  | 
apartment  of  the  Count  D'Urbino.     He  found  the  old  < 
man  alone.     Coldly,  and  almost  sternly,  ho  bade  Tempes- 1 
ta  enter  the  inner  chamber,  where  the  Signorina  Rosalba  I 
awaited  him,  and  immediately  resumed  hi^  book  which  he  i 
had  for  an  instant  laid  aside.     Astonished  nt  this  singu-  j 
larly  uncourteous  behavior  from  one  who  had  been  wont  to 
greet  him  vnth  almost  parental  affection,  Tempesta  paused 
irresolute ;  but  the  voice  of  Rosalba  aroused  him,  and 
pa.ssing  onward  with   a   countenance  beaming  delight, 
ho  approached  the  mistress  of  his  heart.     Seated  beside  a 
marble  table,  on  which  burned  a  richly  chased  silver 
lamp,  filling  the  whole  apartment  with  tho  odor  of  the 
scented  oil  that  fed  its  light,  sat  the  beautiful  Rosalba 
D'Urbino.     No  wonder  the  eye  of  tho  painter  loved  to 
gaze  upon  that  oxquiMte  form.     Arrayed  in  a  style  of 
almost  oriental  magnificence,  her  purple  robe  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  drawn  up  at  the  shoulders  by  knots 
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of  pearl,  leaving  bare  her  arms,  which  rivalled  in  white- 
ness the  ornaments  that  clasped  them— bar  zone  spark- 
ling with  the  richest  gems— her  raven  hair  bound  back 
from  her  lofty  forehead  by  a  coronet  of  pearls— her  veil 
of  snowy  gauze  figured  and  fringed  with  silver,  throwing 
a  shade  of  softness  ovor  the  dazzling  splendor  of  her 
loveliness,  all  combined  to  form  a  more  exquisite  picture 
of  queenly  beauty  than  ever  visited  the  dreams  of  poet  or  ^ 
painter.  Her  cheek,  usiudly  pale,  now  wore  the  deep- 
est hue  of  the  rose ;  her  black  eyes  flashed  lightning 
glances  firom  beneath  their  dark  lashes,  and  her  beauti- 
fully chiselled  lip  was  curled  with  the  bitterest  expres- 
sion of  scorn,  as  Tempesta  approached  and  seated  him- 
self beside  her  with  the  familiar  air  of  a  favored  lover. 

"  Idol  of  my  heart,"  murmured  Tempesta  as  he  press- 
ed his  lips  to  her  hand,  "  to-night  I  claim  your  sweet 
promise ;  to-night  I  claim  from  your  own  lips  the  faith 
which  your  father  has  already  pledged  in  your  name." 
Drawing  her  veil  closely  about  her  face,  Rosalba  sat  in 
silence  as  if  striving  to  master  the  almost  sufibcating 
emotions  that  impeded  her  utterance.  "  Speak  my  own, 
ray  worshipped  Rosalba,"  whispei-ed  the  impetuous  lover, 
"  speak  but  one  word — or  is  tliis  but  tlie  tender  bash- 
fulness  of  maidenhood  7  Yes,  that  trembling  hand,  thoso* 
doivncast  eyes,  tell  me  that  you  are  indeed  my  own." 

In  an  instant,  pride  and  wounded  delicacy  mastered 
her  emotion.  Starting  from  him,  and  throwing  ofi"  her 
veil,  as  she  drew  up  her  tall  figure  to  its  full  height,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Villain,  forbear  !  How  dare  you  clasp  in 
your  vile  embrace,  the  spotless  form  of  a  high-bom 
maiden  7  How  dare  you  defile  oven  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment with  your  polluting  touch?" 

Astonijihed,  almost  infuriated,  as  Tempesta  was  at  this 
unexpected  repulse,  he  yet  could  not  restrain  his  adminir 
tion,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  glorious  creature  who  stood 
before  him.  With  burning  cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes, 
her  bosom  swelling  with  passion,  her  head  thrown  back, 
and  her  dark  tresses  falling  to  her  very  feet,  as  she  stood 
with  extended  arms,  motioning  him  away,  she  looked 
like  a  young  Pythoness,  receiving  tho  maddening  inspi- 
ration of  the  god. 

"  Rosalba !  what  means  this  7"  at  length  exclaimed 
tho  bewildered  Tempesta,  "  has  not  your  father  sanotion- 
ed  my  love  7  Did  you  not  promise  me,  that  this  night  your 
own  lips  should  confirm  the  gift  which  he  has  already 
made  of  your  hand  ^" 

"  Holy  mother !"  murmured  Rosalba,  raising  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  "  gi*ant  me  patience  td  confront  this  wretch 
in  his  wickedness.  Tempesta,"  continued  she,  solemnly, 
"  you  well  know  I  never  favored  your  suit— *you  well 
know  that  nothing  but  the  wishes  of  my  father,  ever  in- 
duced me  to  listen  to  you  for  a  moment— you  well  know 
that  distrust  and  aversion,  were  the  only  feelings  which 
I  could  ever  indulge  for  one,  who,  in  a  weaker  woman 
would  have  inspired  terror.  Now  look  in  'my  fiice— the 
face  which  you  have  so  often  looked  upon  with  a  passion 
you  dared  to  rail  love,  and  tell  me  if  you  did  not  merit 
my  distrust— tell  me  if  I  was  unjust,  when  I  believed  you 
a  base  and  unprincipled  villain  7  Ay,  start  and  grind 
your  teeth — I  fear  not  your  vengeance  I  What  say  you  7 
you  have  never  broken  faith  with  man ! — base  subter- 
fuge!    Have  you  ever  kept  faith  with  tcoman — helpless, 
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unprotected  woman?  Look  here/*  extending  to  him  as 
she  epoke,  a  small  miniature. 
"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Tempesta,  "my  wife!" 
"  Yes,"  continued  she,  in  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  hy 
passion,  ""your  wife — the  miserable,  degraded  wretch 
which  you  would  have  made  me.  Away,  let  mc  no  longer 
feel  the  air  polluted  by  the  breath  of  a  serpent — away, 
linger  but  an  instant,  and  my  servants  shall  bind  you 
hand  and  foot — the  proud  Tempesta  shall  be  spumed 
from  my  door  by  menials." 

Irritated  to  phrenzy,  Tempesta  sprang  towards  her. 
All  tho  evil  passions  of  his  nature  darkened  in  his  fear- 
ful countenance,  as  he  exclaimed ;  "  By  all  tho  powers  of 
hoU,  you  shall  repent  tliis.  Never  will  I  rest,  until  I 
have  you  at  my  feet,  a  miserable,  bebased  creature,  do- 
pending  upon  my  charity,  for  the  vevy  bread  you  eat.  If 
I  sell  my  soul  to  perdition,  I  will  be  revenged.  Be  this 
a  token,"  cried  he,  as  he  seized  her  delicate  arm  in  his 
iron  grasp,  "  ere  the  marks  of  that  grasp  be  effaced,  a 
deed  of  darkness  shall  be  accompHshed,  which  shall 
make  you  tremble  at  the  storm  you  have  yourself  arous- 
ed," and  dashing  the  picture  on  the  marble  floor,  he  hui^ 
ried  from  the  apartment. 

•  Shutting  himself  up  in  his  study,  Tempesta  brooded 
for  hours  over  his  wild  thoughts;  but,  to  a  spirit  like  his, 
consideration  came  not  like  an  angel,  but  rather  like  o 
demon,  arousing  all  tho  powerful  energies  of  his  nature, 
for  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  guilt.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, when  he  arose  from  the  floor  upon  which  he  had 
thrown  himself.  "It  shall  be  so,"  muttered  he,  "a 
word  of  kindness  will  bring  her ;  she  would  quit  heaven 
if  I  bade  her ;  but  I  will  be  more  kind— she  shall  be  sent 
to  that  heaven  which  her  meek  spirit  merits" — and,  with 
a  sneer  of  infernal  triumph,  he  hurried  away. 

It  was  the  vesper  hour,  when  Gonsalvo  Perez  entered 
Rome,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  Tempesta  to  his 
deserted  wife.  The  beautiful  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mother 
swelled  on  the  breeze,  from  the  hundred  churches 
which  crowned  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  heart  of  the 
relentless  messenger  almost  sank  within  him,  as  be  heard 
the  same  thrilling  words,  *'  ora  pro  nobis,"  rising  from 
the  neat,  but  humble  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  Bianca. 
Six  years  had  passed,  since  Tempesta,  (then  only  dis- 
tiDguisbed  by  his  Dutch  patroi^rmic  of  Peter  Molyn,)  had 
arrived  at  Rome.  Poor,  unfriended,  but  possessing 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing from  his  earliest  ydUth.  Yet,  even  in  that  bright  and 
glorious  art,  his  dark  and  turbulent  spirit,  made  itself 
but  too  visiblo.  Turning  from  scenes  of  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, ha  delighted  in  all  tliat  was  furious  and  terrible. 
The  whirlwind,  ihe  thunderstorm,  the  stirred-up  ocean, 
—these  were  the  subjects  of  his  pencil;  and,  in  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  the  midnight  tempest,  he 
taatcfaed  from*Nature,  in  her  angriest  moods,  the  mate- 
rials with  which  to  build  up  his  own  renown.  He  bad 
ba^  but  a  short  time  in  Rome,  when  he  was  ottracted 
by  the  young  Bianca,  and  she,  with  all  the  tender  conh- 
dance  of  woman,  gave  herself  and  her  little  fortune  to  the 
poor  and  unknown  artist. 

Time  had  wrought  wondrous  changes  since  then. 
Pictro  had  won  the  proudest  honors,  which  the  gifted  land 


of  Italy  could  bestow.  All  trace  of  his  humble  origin 
had  vanished ;  even  the  very  name  which  be  inherited 
from  his  fathers,  was  lost  in  the  sounding  tillo  of  Pietro 
della  Tempesta;  while  wealth,  that  fruitful  source  of 
evil,  was  showered  upon  him  with  lavish  prodigality. 
The  evil  passions  of  his  nature,  which  had  been  crushed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  adversity,  sprung  to  new  and 
more  vigorous  life,  beneath  the  sunshine  of  fame  and 
fortune.  He  soon  Ijecame  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
vices,  than  for  his  genius ;  and  the  unliappy  wife  wept 
over  the  remembrance  of  their  happiness,  in  the  days  of 
virtuous  poverty. 

A  year  had  passed,  since  Tempesta  was  last  in  Rome. 
He  had  parted  from  his  wife  with  words  of  anger,  and 
she  heard  of  him  only  from  the  voice  of  fame ;  but  he 
well  knew  her  deep  affection  for  him — ^he  well  knew  that 
one  word  of  tenderness  would  bring  her  to  his  feet. 
The  letter  which  he  antrusted  to  Gonsalvo,  was  filled 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  deep  contrition,  and  renewed 
affection.  He  told  her  that  his  employment  forbade  his 
quitting  Genoa,  but  he  besought  her,  if  she  valued  his 
happiness,  to  come  to  him,  if  it  were  but  for  a  day,  that 
he  might  once  more  look  upon  her  sweet  countenance. 
Who  could  hare  believed,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  wrote  that  lotter,  ho  had  given  orders  to  its 
bearer  never  to  let  her  reach  Genoa ! 

Bianca  hesitated  not  a  moment,  in  preparing  for  her 
journey.  Totally  unsuspicious  of  traacheij,  she  poured 
forth  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  such  unexpected  hap- 
piness, and,  after  passing  a  night  as  sleepless  from  joy,  as 
many  others  had  been  from  sorrow,  she  was  ready  to  de- 
part with  the  simrise.  In  vain  her  widowed  mother, 
with  the  caution  of  age,  begged  hor  to  wait  the  return 
of  her  brotlier,  who  was  expected  home  the  next  day. 
Bianca  replied,  that  her  husband  had,  doubtless,  sent  a 
hasty  messenger  with  his  letter,  and  that  she  would 
return  with  him  as  Tempesta  had  directed. 

As  the  carriage  was  about  to  drive  from  the  door,  a 
little  dog,  which  had  been  one  of  Tcmpesta's  earliest 
gifts  to  Bianca,  sprang  from  the  arms  of  the  servant  wb* 
held  him,  into  the  lap  of  his  mistress,  and  she,  moved 
by  the  attachment  of  the  faithful  animal,  permitted  him 
to  remain  as  tho  companion  of  her  journey.  They  trav- 
elled rapidly  during  the  whole  day,  for  Bianca  was  im- 
patient to  meet  with  her  husband,  and  she  had  found  the 
sullen  silence  of  Gonsalvo  Perez,  almost  intolerablo. 
Twilight  was  gradually  deepening  around  them,  when 
the  carriage  stopped  at  a  mean  looking  inn,  which  stood 
a  little  distance  from  the  high  road.  The  squalid  ap- 
pearance of  the  inmates  of  this  house,  and  a  singular 
look  of  intelligenco  which  frequently  passed  between  the 
host  and  her  companion,  filled  Bianca  with  vague  terror. 
Her  fears  were  not  abated,  when  Gonsalvo  informed  her 
that  the  roads  having  been  rendered  impassable  by  tho 
recent  rains,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  carriage, 
and  walk  onward  to  the  next  inn,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, where  they  should  find  another  conveyance  await- 
ing them.  Bi^mca  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  this 
arrangement,  but,  terrified  by  Gonsalvo's  angry  look,  and 
believing  that  she  was  but  obeying  her  husband's  will, 
she  at  length  set  out.  The  heart  of  Gonsalvo  almost 
relented  of  its  purpose,  as  ho  gazed  upon  ber  paleface,  and 
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met  the  glance  of  her  soil  blue  eye  ;  she  looked  so  pore, 
so  saint-like,  so  like  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom,  all  evil  as 
he  was,  he  still  bent  the  knee  in  reverence,  that  he  half 
resolved  to  reveal  her  husband's  treachery.  But  the 
evil  habits  of  his  nature  quickly  overpowered  the  good 
impulses. 

They  proceeded  in  silence,  until  they  reached^a  little 
dell,  nearly  choked  up  with  brushwood,  but  exhibiting 
traces  of  something  like  a  path  among  the  rocks  ^aud 
shrubs.  Here  Gonsalvo  paused,  and  turning  to  Bianca, 
bade  her  enter  first,  as  the  path  would  not  admit  two 
persoQS.  Trembling  -wixh  terror,  she  obeyed  mechani- 
cally. A  few  steps  brought  them  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  dell,  and  here  all  traces  of  the  path  ceased,  Bianca 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  to  ask  Gronsalvo's  directions, 
when  something  glittered  before  her  eyes,  a  strong  arm 
descended  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  steel  was  sheath- 
ed within  her  loving  heart!  A  faint  cry,  a  half-uttered 
prayer,  burst  from  her  lips,  and  all  was  still  for  ever ! 

Drawing  from  her  finger  the  ring  which  had  been  the 
seal  of  her  fatal  marriage,  and  taking  from  her  neck,  a 
chain  to  which  was  suspended  a  picture  of  Tempesta, 
the  treacherous  Gronsalvo  hastened  to  his  master.  No 
humam  eye  had  beheld  the  muixier,  no  human  ear  had 
listened  to  Bianca's  dying  cry.  The  body,  hidden  in  that 
dark  and  sequestered  spot,  would  never  be  discovered, 
and  the  two  murderers  congratulated  themselves  upon 
having  thus  far  succeeded.  It  now  only  remained,  to 
pay  Gonsalvo  largely,  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  done,  Tempesta  hoped  to  make  it  appear,  that 
Bianca  had  fled  with  the  Spaniard,  and  thus  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  his  marriage.  But  his  plans  were  fatally 
frustrated. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  murder,  that  Ludovi- 
eo  Benedetto,  the  brother  of  Bianca,  was  returning  to 
Rome,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks.  His  road  lay 
past  the  inn,  at  which  his  unfortunate  sister  had  stopped; 
but,  before  fc  had  reached  the  house,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog,  which  seem- 
ed to  proceed  from  a  hollow  at  some  distance  from  the 
road.  Half  unconsciously,  Ludovico  checked  his  horse, 
and  whistled  the  peculiar  call  with  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  summon  his  sistor's  favorite.  The  bark- 
ing had  awakened  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  vague  association 
with  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  certainly  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  the  expectation  of  behold- 
ing Bianca's  dog,  in  that  vinld  spot.  What  was  his 
amazement,  therefore,  when  the  well  known  animal 
bounded  upon  him  from  the  neighboring  thicket.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  dog,  and  the  strange  manner 
in  which,  by  its  howling  and  pulling  at  his  cloak,  it  en- 
deavored to  draw  him  towards  the  dell,  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Ludovico.  Summoning  his  travelling  com- 
panions, who  had  lingered  behind,  they  entered  the 
hollow.  Guided  by  the  dog,  they  penetrated  its  recesses, 
and  there,  half  concealed  by  leaves  and  branches,  appa- 
rently hastily  plucked  for  the  purpose,  lay  the  lifeless 
body  of  a  female.  Too  well  did  Benedetto  recognize  the 
palid  features  of  his  beloved  sister. 

Of  Tempesta's  guilt  there  was  no  doubt.  The  threats 
he  hod  uttered  in  the  prosenoo  of  the  Lady  Roealba, 


the  lettor  which  was  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  murder- 
ed wife,  and  finally,  the  confession  of  Gonsalvo  Perez, 
all  bore  testimony  against  him.  But  veneration  for  gen- 
ius overcame  the  love  of  justice ;  and,  while  Gonsalvo 
expiated  his  guilt  upon  tlte  scaffold,  Tempesta,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  crime,  was  allowed  to  live ;  if,  indeed,  a 
miserable  existence  in  a  dungeon  could  be  called  life. 

For  sixteen  years,  he  was  a  close  prisoner.  His  only 
solace  was  his  pencil,  and  to  those  wretched  hours 
of  anguish  and  remorse,  Italy  _is  indebted  for  some  of 
the  noblest  paintings,  which  her  vast  storehouse  of  art 
contains. 


Note. — The  incidrnts,  recorded  in  the  foregoing  tale,  are 
strictly  historical.  Peter  Molyn,  better  known  as  Tempesta, 
was  a  native  of  Haeriani,  born  in  1637.  During  tho  bombard- 
ment of  Genoa,  by  Louis  XTV.,  the  prisons  were  set  open,  and 
Tempesta  escaped  Arom  his  lonir  and  well-merited  confiiie- 
meut.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  Borremean  Islands,  and  died 
in  1701. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


Origiaal. 
THE  PLANTA  OENISTA; 

OR,  MERMAID  FLOWKR. 

Geoffry,  Duke  of  A^joa,  and  Ikther  of  Henry  II.,  was  in  the 

practice  of  wearing  a  sprig  of  PlanU  GenisU  in  his  cap,  and 
from  this  circumstanca,  was  derived  the  name  of  nanta- 
genet. 

Memorial  Hower  of  a  princely  line! 

Thy  presence  wakes  a  world  of  thought ; 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  like  some  magic  shrine, 

^Vhereunto  all  glorious  things  are  brought. 

I  think  of  the  time,  bright  one!  when  thou 
Wast  reared  in  the  shelter  of  royal  bowers, 

To  grace  a  noble  warrior's  brow, 

With  a  wreath  of  thy  lovely  golden  flowers. 

WHien  a  great  and  glorious  monarch  wore, 
Thy  shining  leaves  'mid  his  diadem ; 

And  the  Lion  of  England  prized  thee  more, 
Than  gold,  or  pei^l,  or  starry  gem. 

But  the  chief,  who  bequeathed  to  his  lofty  race, 
Thy  simple  name,  hath  long  laid  low. 

In  the  mouldering  vaults  of  his  Father's  Place, 
With  the  banners  of  battle  'noath  Fonteveaud. 

And,  one  by  one,  the  Plantagenet, 

In  the  silent  tomb  have  laid  their  name, 

With  helmet,  and  spear,  and  coronet. 
Surviving  but  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

Yet,  art  thou  here,  with  thy  slender  form, 
Still  shedding  around  thy  golden  glow, 

And  thy  race  hath  lived  through  many  a  storm. 
That  hath  laid  the  monarch  and  chieftain  low. 

And,  though  frail  and  perishing  as  the  dust, 

Thou  still  maintainUt  thy  name  and  place- 
Loving  and  true  to  thy  glorious  trust. 
Memorial  flower  of  a  prinoely  race,    stella. 
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Original. 
THE   CHARIB   BRIDE. 

A.  LEGEND   OF  HI8PANI0LA. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  CROMWELL,*'  "  THE   BROTHERi,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  heavy  dew  of  the  tropics  was  yet  lying  bright 
and  uiMsxhaled  on  every  herb  and  flower;  myriads  of 
which,  in  most  profuse  variety  of  odor  and  of  bloom, 
strewed,  like  one  gorgeous  carpet,  the  beautiful  savan- 
nahs and  wild  forest  glades  of  the  fair  province  of  Cahay. 
The  sun  had  not  fairly  risen,  although  the  warm  and 
rosy  light,  which  harbingcrcd  his  coming,  was  tinging, 
with  his  fairy  dyes,  the  small   and   fleecy  clouds,  that 
floated,  like  the  isles  of  some  enchanted  sea,  over  the 
azure   skies.     The  faint   sea-breeze,  which   murmured 
still  among  the  fresh  green  leaves,  though  it  was  fast 
subsiding,  was  laden  with  perfumes   of  such   strange 
richness,  that  while  they  gratifled,  they  almost  cloyed 
the  senses;  birds  of  the  most  superb  and  gorgeous 
plumage,  were  glancing,  meteor-like>  among  the  boughs ; 
but  the  innumerable  insect  tribes,  which  almost  rival 
them  in  beauty,  had  not  as  yet,  been  called  forth  to  their 
life  of  a  day,  by  the  young  sunbeams.     The  loveliness  of 
those  sequestered  haunts,  which  had  but  recently  been 
opened  to  the  untiring  and  insatiate  avarice  of  Europeans, 
exceeded  the  most  wild  conceptions,  the  most  voluptuous 
dreams  of  the  romancer  or  the  poet.     The  solemn  ver- 
dure of  the  mighty  woods,  thick  set  with  trees,  more 
graceful  than  the  shades  of  those  ^gean  isles,  where  the 
Ionian  muse  was  bom  to  witch  the  world  for  ages— the 
light  and  feathery  primroses,  the  fan-like  heads  of  the  tall 
palms,  towering  a  hundred  feet  above  their  humbler, 
yet  still  lofty  brethren — the  giant  oaks,  their  whole  trunks 
overgrown  with  thousands  of  bright  parasites,  and  their 
vast  branches  canopied  with  vines  and  creepers — masses 
of  tangled  and  impervious  foliage — the  natural  lawns, 
watered  by  rills  of  chrystal — the  rocks  that  reared  them- 
selves among  the  forests,  mantled  not  as  the  crags  of  the 
cold  northern  climos,  with  dark  and  melancholy  ivy,  but 
with  festoons  of  fruits  and  floWers,  that  might  have  graced 
the  gardens  of  the  fabulous  Hespcrides — it  was  upon 
such  a  scene,  as  is  but  imperfectly  and  feebly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  most  glowing  language,  that  the  sweet  dawn 
was  breaking,  when,  from  a  distance,  through  the  lovely 
woodlands,  the  mellow  notes  of  a  horn,  clearly  and  scien- 
tifically winded,  camo  floating  on  the  gentle  air;  again 
it  pealed  forth  its  wild  cadences,  nearer,  and  louder  than 
before— and  then  the  deep  and  ringing  bay  of  a  full- 
mouthed  hound  succeeded.     Scarcely  had  the  first  echo 
of  the  woods  replied  to  the  unwonted  sounds,  before  a 
beautiful  slight  hind,  forcing  her  way  through  a  dense 
thicket  of  briars,  dashed,  with  the  speed  of  mortal  terror, 
into  the  centre  of  a  small  Ba\'annah,  through  which  stole, 
almost  silently,  a  broad,  bright  rivulet  of  very  limpid 
water.     Pausing  for  a  second's  space  upon  the  brink,  the 
delicate  creature  stood,  with  its  swan-like  neck  curved 
backward,  its  thin  ear  erect.  Us  fall  black  eye  dilated, 
and  its  expanded  nostrils  snufling  the  tainted  breeze.     It 
vas  but  for  a  second  that  ah»  stood  {    €oft  (he  next 


momcmt,  a  louder  and  more  boisterous  arash  arose  from 
the  direction  whence  she  had  first  appeared— ^e  blended 
tongues,  as  it  would  seem,  of  several  hounds  mnning 
together,  on  a  hot  and  recent  trail.     Tossing  her  head 
aloft,  she  gathered  her  slight  limbs  vnder  her,  sprung, 
at  one  vigorous  and  elastic  bound,  over  the  rivulet,  and 
was  lost  instantly  to  view,  among  the  thickets  of  the 
further  side.     A  few  minutes  elapsed,  during  which,  the 
fierce  baying  of  the  hounds   came  quicker  and  more 
sharply  on  the  ear ;  and  then,  from  the  same  brake  out 
of  which  the  hind  had  started,  rushed,  with  his  eyes 
glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  his  head  high  in  air,  and  his 
long,  feathery  tail  lashing  his  tawny  sides,  a  formidable 
bloodhound,  of  that  savage  breed,  which  was,  in  after 
times,  so  brutally  employed  against  the  hapless  Indians, 
by  their  Christian  conquerors.     Another,  and  another, 
and  a  fourth  succeeded,  making  the  vaulted  woods  to 
bellow  with  the  deep  cadences  of  their  continuous  cry. 
Hard  on  the  bloodhounds,  crashing  through  the  tangled 
branches  with  reckless  and  impetuous  ardor,  a  solitary 
huntsman    followed— splendidly   mounted    on   a    fieiy 
Andalusian  charger,  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  with  four 
white  legs,  and  a  white  blaze  down  his  face,  whose  long, 
thin  mane,  and  the  large,  cord-like  veins,  that  might  be 
seen  meandering  over  his  muscular,  sleek  limbs,  attested, 
as  surely  as  the  longest  pedigree,  the  purity  oC  his  blood. 
The  rider  was  a  young  roan,  of  some  four  or  five-and- 
t\i'enty  years;  well,  and  rather  powerfidly  made  than 
otherwise,  though  not  above  the  middle  stature;  his 
long,  dark  hair,  black  eye,  and  swarthy  skin,  told  of  a 
slight  admixture  of  the  Moorish  blood;  while  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features,  though  now  excited  somewhat  by  the 
exhilaration  of  the  chase,  grave,  dignified  and   noble, 
bespoke  him,  without  a  doubt,  a  polished  cavalier  of 
Spain.     His  dress,  adapted  to  the  occupation  which  he 
so  gallantly  pursued,  was  a  green  doublet,  belted  close 
about  his  waist  by  a  girdle  of  Cordova  leather,  from 
which   swung,  clinking,  at  every  stride   of  his   horse, 
against  the  stirrup,  a  long  and  basket-hilte<f%ilboa  blade, 
in  a  steel  scabbard,  which  was  the  only  weapon  that  he 
wore,  except  a  short,  two-edged  stiletto,  thrust  into  the 
belt,  at  tlie  left  side.     A  broad  sombrero  hat,  with  a 
drooping  feather,  breeches  and  glov«s  of  chamois  leather, 
laced  down  the  scams  with  silver,  and  russet  buskins, 
drawn  up  to  tho  knee,  completed  his  attire.     Ho  sat  his 
horse  gracefully,  and  firmly,  and  the  ease  with  which  ho 
supported  him,  and  wheeled  him  to  and  fro  among  the 
fallen  trees  and  rocks,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  speed  at 
which  he  rode,  bespoke  him  no  less  skilful  tlian  intrepid 
as  a  horseman.     The  chase  continued  for  above  an  hour, 
during  which  every  species   of  scenery  that  the   level 
portions   of  the   isle   contained,  was  traversed  by  the 
hunter ;  the  open  forest,  the  dense  swampy  brake,  the 
wide,  luxuriant  savannah! — and  each,  at  such  hot  speed, 
that  though  he  turned  aside  neither  for  bush  nor  bank, 
though  he  plunged  headlong  down  tho  steepest  crags, 
and  dashed  his  charger,  without  hesitation,  over  every 
fallen  tree  that  barred  his  progress,  and  every  brook  or 
gulley  that  opposed  him,  still,  it  was  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty that  he  contrived  to  keep  the  hounds  in  hearing. 
And  now  tho  hapless  hind,  worn  out  by  the  sustained 
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Mcertionsy  which  had,  at  first,  outstripped  the  utmost 
pace  of  her  pursuers,  but  which  availed  her  nothing  to 
escape  from  foes,  against  whose  most  sagacious  instinct 
and  unerring  scent,  she  had  bat  fleetness  to  oppose,  was 
sinidng  fast,  and  must,  as  the  rider  judged,  by  the 
redoubled  speed,  and  shriller  baying  of  his  hounds,  soon 
turn  to  bay,  or  be  run  down  without  resistance.  Her 
graceful  head  was  bowed  low  toward  the  earth,  big 
tears  streamed  down  her  hairy  cheeks,  her  arid  tongue 
lolled  from  her  frothing  jaws,  her  coat,  of  late  so  sleek 
and  glossy,  was  all  embossed  with  sweat  and  foam,  and 
wounded,  at  more  points  than  one,  by  the  sharp  thorns 
and  prickly  underwood,  through  which  she  had  toiled  so 
fruitlessly.  Still  she  strove  onward,  staggering  and  pant- 
ing in  a  manner  pitiful  to  witness;  and  the  deep  bay  of 
the  bloodhounds  was  changed,  suddenly,  into  a  series  of 
•harp  and  savage  yells,  as  they  caught  a  view  of  their 
destined  prey.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  hind  had 
reached  the  verge  of  a  piece  of  dense  and  tangled  wood- 
land, through  which  she  had  toiled  for  several  miles, 
when  the  low  range  of  hillocks  which  it  overspread, 
tank  suddenly,  by  a  steep  and  craggy  declivity  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  luiving,  at  its  base,  a  rapid  stream, 
brawling  and  fretting  over  many  a  rocky  ledge,  down  to 
the  level  of  a  wide  and  lovely  meadow.  Situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  this  flower>sprinkled  lawn,  half  circled 
by  a  deep  bight  of  the  streamlet,  and  perfectly  embowered 
by  the  canopy  which  a  close  group  of  waving  palms 
spread  over  it,  there  stood  an  Indian  dwelling.  It  was 
of  larger  size  than  were  moat  of  the  native  cottages; 
thatched  neatly  with  iha  broad  loaves  of  the  palm ;  and 
ornamented,  in  front,  by  a  portico  of  wooden  columns, 
quaintly,  and  not  ungracefiiUy  adorned  by  carvings, 
wrought  by  the  flint-edged  chisel  of  the  yet  unsophis- 
ticated savage.  A  mat,  woven  with  tasteful  skill  from 
many-colored  and  sweet-scented  rushes,  was  spread  upon 
the  floor;  while  several  stools  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
shells,  and  sculptured  with  grotesque  devices,  were 
ranged  along  the  walls.  On  a  projecting  slab,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  want  of  a  table,  stood  several 
gourds,  ingeniously  manufactured  into  cups  and  trenchers 
*— 4ome  bowls  of  hard  wood,  even  more  highly  finished 
than  the  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  many  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  strings  of  pearl,  scattered,  in  rich  profusion, 
among  the  humbler  vessels  of  the  household.  From 
three  of  the  columns,  were  suspcmted  large  wicker  cages 
beautifully  interlaced  with  intricate  and  quaint  devices, 
containing  paroquets  and  other  birds  of  rare  and  splendid 
plumage ;  while,  from  the  other,  hung  carved  war-clubs, 
of  the  ponderous  iron-wood,  flint-headed  javelins,  and 
several  bows ;  not  the  short,  ill-strung,  worthless  weapons 
used  by  the  Africans ;  but  long,  and  tough,  and  admira- 
bly made,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  tremen- 
dous long-bow  which  had  gained  so  much  renown,  and 
wrought  so  much  scathe  to  their  foes,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  archery.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  portico, 
sheltered  by  it  from  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun,  there 
sat  an  Indian  youth,  tall  and  slightly  framed,  and  not 
above  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  utmost, 
polishing,  with  a  shell  chisel,  the  shaft  of  a  long  javelin; 
nn  the  lawn,  ia  front  of  the  toctage,  a  bright  fire  was 


blazing,  and  several  native  females  were  collected  round 
it,  preparing  their  morning  meal,  with  cakes  of  the 
cassava  baking  among  the  hot  wood  embers,  and  fish 
broiling  on  small  spits  of  aromatic  wood.  But  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  left  of  these,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building,  nearest  to  the  steep  bank  which  terminated  the 
forest,  outstretched  in  a  light  grass  hammock,  which  was 
suspended  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  between  two  stately  palm-trees,  and  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  light  currents  of  the  morning 
breeze,  there  lay  the  loveliest  girl  that  eyes  ever  looked 
upon.  Her  rich,  black  hair,  braided  above  her  brow, 
and  fastened  with  one  string  of  pearls,  was  passed  behind 
her  ears,  whence  it  fell  in  a  profusion  of  glossy  curls,  so 
wondrously  luxuriant,  that,  had  she  stood  erect,  it  would  ' 
have  flowed  quite  downward  to  her  aacles-'her  eyes, 
large,  dark,  and  liquid,  as  those  of  a  Syrian  antelope,  were 
curtained  by  the  longest  and  most  silky  lashce  that  ever 
fringed  a  humaa  eyelid.  Her  features,  classically  regu- 
lar and  even,  were  redeemed  from  the  charge'of  insipidity 
by  the  sly  dimple  at  the  angles  of  that  exquisitely-arched, 
and  rosy  mouth,  which  Aphrodite,  firesh  from  her  ocean 
cradle,  might  have  envied ;  and  by  the  voluptuous  curve 
of  the  soft  chin.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  warm  and 
sunny  hue,  half  brown,  half  golden,  through  which  the 
eloquent  blood  mantled  at  every  motion,  like  the  last 
flush  of  sunset  upon  the  darkening  sky.  Beautiful, 
however,  as  was  the  countenance,  and  enchanting  the 
expression  of  this  Indian  beauty,  it  yet  was  not  until  the 
second  or  third  glance,  that  the  eye  could  stray  from  the 
matchless  symmetry,  the  untaught  graces,  and  the  volup- 
tuous and  wavy  motions  of  her  form,  to  notice  the  less 
striking  charms  of  face  and  feature.  Her  beautiful 
arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  were  adorned  with  massy 
rings  of  virgin  gold,  so  flexible,  from  the  purity  of  the 
metal,  that  they  were  twisted  and  untwisted,  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  they  had  been  silken  cords ;  the 
right  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock,  its  small  and 
graceful  hand  resting  upon  a  little  stand  or  table  at  her 
side ;  while  the  lefl,  folded  beneath  her  head,  was  half 
veiled  by  her  abundant  hair— -her  dress,  a  single  robe  of 
soft,  fine  muslin,  was  clasped  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
golden  stud,  whence  it  passed  under  her  left  arm,  leaving 
her  bosom  half  exposed,  and  was  girt  round  her  slender 
waist  by  a  cord  of  gaily-colored  cotton,  covering  the  rest 
of  her  person  down  to  the  tiny  feet,  although  its  slight 
folds  clung  so  closely  to  the  rich  contour  of  her  limbs,  that 
not  a  single  charm  but  wooed  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  the  occupants  of  it,  into 
which,  darting  with  a  momentary  energy  that  gained 
convulsive  strength  from  the  near  presence  of  her  dreaded 
foes,  the  hunted  hind  leaped  suddenly.  The  craggy 
bank  and  stream  were  cleared  by  one  tremendous  bound, 
the  level  lawn  was  traversed  with  speed,  that  seemed 
almost  miraculous,,  yet  scarce  two  spears*  length  from 
her  haunches,  the  furious  blood-hounds  followed.  Wheth- 
er it  was  that  her  eyes  were  cast  backward  toward  her 
dreaded  foes,  and  that  her  <jvery  sense  was  engrossed  by 
agonizing  terror,  so  that  she  marked  not  any  thing  before 
her^— or  whether  a  strange  instinct  taught  her,  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter,  the 
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•hy  and  timid  creature  dashed  straight  acrou  the  meadow, 
passing  within  ten  paces  of  the  6re,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  women  fled,  fearful  of  the  savage  hounds,  and 
Bank  down  with  a  deep,  broken-hearted  sob,  close  to  the 
hammock  of  the  Indian  beauty.  Roused  suddenly  from 
the  half  dozing,  dreamy  languor,  in  which  she  had  been 
so  luxunously  indulging,  the  maiden  started  from  the 
couch ;  and  without  thinking  of  the  peril,  by  an  involunta- 
ry impulse,  stooped  down,  and  lifting  up  the  head  of  the 
dying  hind,  wiped  away  the  foam  from  iu  sobbing  lips, 
and  gazed  with  wistful  pity  upon  its  glazing  eyes.  All 
this  had  passed,  as  it  were,  with  the  speed  of  hght, 
for  not  ten  seconds  had  intervened  between  the  first 
appearance  of  the  trembling  fugitive,  and  the  compassion- 
ato  movement  of  the  young  girl.  It  had  happened,  too, 
that,  as  will  oftentimes  occur,  when  hounds  are  running 
at  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  the  blood-hounds,  since  they 
had  viewed,  for  the  first  time,  the  quarry,  had  given  no 
tongue,  chasing,  solely,  by  the  eye — so  that,  until  his 
attention  was  called  to  wliat  was  passing  by  the  flight  of 
the  terrified  and  trembling  menials,  the  youth  had 
remained  quietly  engaged  at  his  occupation,  unconscious 
of  the  peril  to  which  his  sister — ^for  such  was  the  rela- 
tionship between  them — ^was  exposed.  Diverted,  how- 
ever, from  his  occupation,  by  the  tumultuous  flight  of  the 
girls,  he  looked  up  quickly ;  and,  at  a  glance,  beheld  the 
hind  fall  dying  at  his  sister's  feet,  the  fierce  hounds  dash- 
ing forward  to  glut  their  savage  instinct  in  the  life-blood 
of  the  quarry,  and  the  girl,  by  her  own  act,  thrown  as  it 
were,  into  the  vsry  jaws  of  the  literally  blood-thirsty 
brutes,  which,  with  hair  erect  and  bristling,  as  if  instinct 
with  sentient  life  and  fury,  the  white  foam  flying 
from  their  tushes,  and  their  eyes  glaring  with  the  frantic 
light  of  their  roused  nature,  were  boimding  toward  her, 
scarce  three  paces  distant.  At  the  same  point  of  time, 
the  Spanish  cavalier,  who  had,  while  they  were  running 
mute,  lost  the  direction  of  the  chase,  mada  his  appear- 
ance at  the  top  of  the  abrupt  ascent ;  and  seeing,  as  if  by 
intuition,  all  that  was  going  on,  lifted  his  blooded  horse 
hard  with  the  Moorish  bit,  on  which  he  rodahim,  and 
pricking  him,  at  the  same  instant,  sharply  with  tho  spur, 
undismayed  by  the  sheer  fall  of  the  ground,  compelled 
him  to  take  the  fearful  leap.  Tho  horse  sprang  nobly  at 
it,  and,  aided  by  the  great  fall  of  the  surface,  landed  his 
hind  feet  well  upon  the  level  ground  beyond  the  rivulet ; 
but  even  then  he  would  have  fallen,  such  was  the  shock  of 
so  steep  a  drop-leap,  had  he  not  been  met  by  tlie  quick 
support  of  a  master  hand,  so  that,  recovering  himself 
with  a  heavy  flounder,  he  dashed  on,  after  scarce  a 
moment's  pause.  Still,  had  there  been  no  readier  aid 
than  his,  the  maiden  must  have  perished  beneath  the 
fangs  of  the  infuriate  blood-hounds;  for,  though  the 
hunter  shouted  in  the  loudest  tones  of  his  clear,  powerful 
▼oice,  rating  the  dogs,  and  calling  them  by  name,  their 
fierceness  was  so  thoroughly  aroused,  that  they  paid  not 
the  least  regard  to  his  commanding  accents,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  restrained,  had  he  been  interposed, 
himself,  between  them  and  the  object  of  their  staunch 
pursuit,  from  springing  on  their  master  who  had  fed 
them,  and  to  whoso  slightest  gesture,  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstaoces,  they  were  implicitly  obedient.     But 


as  he  saw  them,  already  well  Digfa  dartiog  at  her  throat, 
that  stripling  leaping  upon  his  feet,  and  snatching  firom 
the  nearest  pillar  a  bow  which  fortunately  happened  to 
be  strung,  and  two  long  arrows,  in  less  time  than  is 
needed  to  describe  it,  notched  a  shaft  on  tha  sinew,  drew 
the  tough  bow«string  to  his  ear,  and  drove  the  whizdng 
missile,  with  almost  the  speed  of  light,  toward  the  lead- 
ing dog.  It  was  not  till  the  whistling  shaft  hurtled  close 
past  her  ear,  that  the  maid  was  aware  of  her  own  danger; 
for,  engrossed  by  the  faint  struggles  and  waning  breath  of 
the  poor  deer,  she  had  not  raised  her  eyes,  till  she  vraa 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  passing  weapon ;  and  now, 
as  she  lifted  them  and  met  the  red  glare  shot  from  the 
angry  orfos  of  the  foremost  hound,  and  almost  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  quick,  panting  breath  against  her  brow, 
hope  left  her,  and  her  senses  yielding  to  the  sudden  terror, 
she  sank  down  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  hi])d,  as  helpless 
and  as  innocent.  But,  even  as  light  left  her  eyes,  the 
well-aimed  shaft  had  reached  its  mark ;  directed  at  the 
throat  of  the  animal,  it  flew  correctly,  and  the  keen  flint 
head  cutting  a  little  way  below  the  ear,  clove  through 
and  through  the  neck,  piercing  the  jugular  vein— the 
blood  gushed  in  a  torrent  from  the  wound,  nor  from  that, 
only,  but  firom  the  throat  and  nostrils  likewise,  and  with 
one  savage  yell,  he  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  quite  dead 
within  a  yard  of  the  Indian  girl,  whose  snow-white  dress 
wos  actually  sprinkled  with  large  gouts  of  the  crimson 
gore.  Still  she  was  fiu-  firom  safie,  for,  unchecked  and 
undaunted  by  their  leader's  death,  the  others  of  the  little 
pack,  baying  tremendously,  were  close  at  bond.  Again 
the  bow  was  raised,  and  the  string  drawn  to  the  utmost, 
but  with  a  jerking  and  irregular  tension,  which  snap- 
ped the  tendon  of  which  it  was  firamed ;  with  a  sharp 
twang  the  bow  recoiled,  and  the  shaft  fell  harmless,  dose 
to  the  archer's  feet,  but,  unarmed,  as  he  was,  he  bounded 
forward,  and  grasping  the  staff  of  the  unstrung  and  us^ 
less  bow,  he  gallantly  bestrode  the  body  of  tho  danosel, 
and,  with  a  calm  and  resolute  expression  in  his  clear 
eye  and  comely  features,  awaited,  fearlessly,  the  onset  of 
the  approaching  savages.  And  now  the  first  was  close 
upon  him,  and  with  his  bristles  all  erect,  like  quills  upon 
the  porcupine,  and  with  a  deep,  stifled  growl,  dashed  at  his 
face.  Still  he  blanched  not,  but  made  a  desperate  lounge 
with  the  tough,  horn-tipped  bow,  full  at  the  open  mouth  and 
yawning  throat  of  his  assailant ;  and  well  for  him  it  was, 
that  his  eye  was  true,  and  his  hand  steady;  for  nothing 
oke  could  have  availed,  even  though  now  the  cavalier 
was  within  three  strides  of  the  spot,  to  save  his  life. 
The  thrust  took  effect,  and  though  the  weapon  was  but 
ineffective,  and  the  beast  not  materially  affected  by  the 
blow,  it  still  had  force  enough  to  check,  in  some  degree, 
the  violence  of  his  assault,  and  hindered  him  from  using 
his  fangs  for  tho  moment.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  such 
was  the  weight  of  his  sino«7  lythe  body,  and  such  (he  ter- 
rible impetuosity  of  his  attack,  that,  checked  and  foiled 
as  he  was,  he  still  plunged  so  violently  against  the 
breast  of  his  young  antagonist,  that  he  dashed  him  to  the 
ground ;  and,  himself  falling,  they  rolled  over  and  over 
with  a  stem  grapple  and  fierce  cries,  on  the  ensanguined 
greensward.  But,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  new  and 
more  important  aider  came  up,  in  the  young  Spamard ; 
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yfhOf  dashing  hif  spun  into  the  flanks  of  his  Andalutian, 
with  his  long,  two^ged  sword  unshoathed  and  brandish- 
ed in  the  air^  as  he  stood  upright  in  his  stirrups,  pur- 
posely galloped  over  one  of  tho  hounds,  sending  it  cowed 
and  bowling  to  a  respectful  distance ;  then  pulling  up 
his  horse  close  to  the  confused  group,  well  knowing  the 
tremendoos  fury  of  the  animal  with  which  ho  had  to 
deal,  when  it  is  thoroughly  aroused,  he  smote  the  other, 
which  was  straggling  with  the  .boy,  and  which  had  just 
got  free  from  his  gripe,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
and  scull.  So  true  and  steady  was  the  blow,  and  so  keen 
was  the  temper  of  that  thin,  two-edged  blade,  that  it 
shore  right  through  muscle,  bono  and  sinew,  severing, 
entirely,  the  head,  except  where  a  small  portion  of  the 
skin  remained  uninjured,  at  the  farther  side ;  this  done, 
he  hastily  dismounted,  and  striking  the  fourth  and  last 
dog,  a  heavy  blow  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  rating  him, 
at  the  same  moment,  by  his  name,  succeeded  in  appeas- 
ing his  ascendancy  over  his  crest-fallen  vassal.  The  boy 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  risen  from  the  ground,  still  grasp- 
ing in  his  hand  the  bow,  which,  during  all  the  progress  of 
that  tremendous  struggle,  he  never  had  let  go,  and  gazed, 
half  doubtful  of  the  stranger's  purpose,  into  his  eyes- 
till  re-assured  by  the  grave  smile  which  played  upon  the 
features  of  the  Spaniai^,  and  by  perceiving  how  effectual 
had  been  his  aid,  when  earthly  aid  seemed  hopeless,  he 
suffered  the  tense  muscles  of  his  dark  visage  to  relax,  and 
stretching  out  his  right  hand  to  his  preserver,  uttered  a 
lew  words  in  the  Spanish  language,  not  strictly  true  in 
the  pronounciation,  but  in  a  voice  of  most  melodious  rich- 
ness, thanking  him  for  his  timely  aid.  But  little  heed 
did  the  young  gallant  pay  to  his  addresses,  for  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  blood-stained  weapOn,  and  raising  the< 
slight  body  of  the  maiden  from  the  earth,  for  she  had 
not,  as  yet,  recovered  from  her  fainting-fit,  bore  her,  as 
easily  as  though  she  had  been  but  a  feather's  weight, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  long 
tresses  flowing  in  dark  luxuriance  over  his  arms,  into 
the  sheltered  portico.  Placing  her  on  one  of  the  low, 
cotton-cushioned  stools,  and  supporting  her  against  his 
breast,  he  called  aload,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  he 
spoke  fluently  and  well,  for  water,  and  having  received 
it  in  a  gaily-decorated  calabash,  sprinkled  her  lovely  face, 
and  set  about  restoring  her  with  a  degree  of  eagerness 
that  savored  not  a  little  of  the  gallantry  of  knightly  court- 
ship. Nor  was  it  long  before  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  complete  success,  for,  in  a  moment  or  two,  the 
fringed  lashes  partially  arose,  revealing  the  dark  eyes 
still  swimming  in  unconscious  languor.    Dazzled  by  the 


one,  from  me.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  tho  whole  Indias-* 
not  to  be  monarch  of  Castine,  would  I  work  aught  of 
harm  to  thee  or  ihino !" 

While  he  was  speaking,  her  eye  wandered  from  his 
face,  and  falling  on  the  blood-stained  group  which  lay 
confusedly  piled  on  each  other — the  lifeless  limbs  of  the 
dead  hind,  the  fierce  hounds,  one  transfixed  by  tho 
unerring  arrow  of  the  brother,  the  other,  slain  by  tho 
sharp  rapier  which  yet  lay  beside  them  on  the  turf — the 
panting  charger  which  stood,  although  unfastened,  p^ 
fectly  quiet  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  palm  trees,  and  the 
two  dogs  which  had  survived  their  fellows,  couched  hum- 
bly on  the  grass  before  the  portico,  their  tongues  lolling 
from  their  jaws,  their  sides  panting  from  their  late  exer- 
tion, and  their  eyes  closed  listlessly^— she  saw  the  truth 
intuitively,  and  with  a  quiot  smile,  sank  back,  again,  upoa 
his  breast,  unable  yet  to  rise,  and  lay  there,  until  her 
brother  had  brought  forth  the  females  of  the  household 
to  attend  her.  Leaning  on  these,  the  fisir  girl  left  them 
with  a  gesture  of  farewell  as  dignified,  yet  easy,  as  though 
she  had  been  the  lineal  scion  of  an  hundred  European 
monarchs.  She  was  not  absent  long,  however,  yet  she 
had  returned  ere  the  Spaniard  had  learned  from  his  host> 
while  he  was  busily  employed  in  wiping  and  returning  to 
its  scabbard  his  tnisty  rapier,  in  picketing  his  charger, 
and  securing  his  two  hounds,  that  the  girl  whom  he  had 
so  bravely  rescued  from  a  terrible  and  painful  death,  was^ 
in  good  truth,  of  royal  birth — a  Caribean  princess— tho 
I  niece  of  that  peerless  Queen  Ano^aona,  who,  though  the 
sister  of  that  most  dauntless  focman  of  the  white  invar 
dcrs,  the  valiant  Caonabo,  lord  of  tho  Golden  House,  had 
pro^'ed  herself  from  first  to  last,  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  the  pale  strangers,  who,  in  after  days,  returned  her 
kindness  with  ingratitude  so  base  and  barbarous.  la 
short,  Guarica  returned,  and  thanking  her  preserver  with 
the  most  feminine  and  easy  grace,  pressed  him  to  stay  aiui 
share  their  morning  meal— iind  he,  half  captivated  at  the 
first,  by  her  artless  beauty,  assented  willingly,  and  linger- 
ed there,  enchanting  the  simple  mind  of  the  Indian  beauty 
by  all  the  rich  stores  of  bis  culti\'ated  intellect,  and  lis- 
tening,  in  turn,  to  tho  sweet  native  ballads  which  she 
sang  to  him  in  her  rich,  melodious  tongue ;  not  till  the 
morning  meal  alone,  was  ended,  but  through  the  heat  of  tho 
high  noon,  and  even  till  the  dewy  twilight ;  and  when  ho 
said  adieu,  a  tear  swam  in  the  dark  eye  of  the  maiden,  and 
her  small  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp — and  he  rode  pen- 
sively away  beneath  iho  brood  light  of  a  moon,  a  thousand 
j  times  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  that  which  silvers  the 
!  skies  of  his  own  bright  land,  bearing  along  with  him,  deep 


full  light,  she  once  again  suffered  the  lids  to  fall,  and  ,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  deep  thoughts,  and  high,  warm  feel- 


remained,  for  a  few  moments,  perfectly  passive  in  his 
arms ;  although  he  felt,  by  the  increased  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  which  throbbed  almost  against  his  own,  that  life 
and  sense  were  speedily  retuniiog.  Again  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  gazed,  for  an  instant,  with  an  air  of  simple 
wonderment  in  his  face,  then,  while  the  warm  blood  rushed 
back  in  a  crimen  flush  to  the  pale  fcaturcB,  she  attempted 
to  start  from  the  half  embrace  in  which  he  held  her. 

"  Fear  nothing,  gentle  one,"  he  said,  in  her  own  liquid ! 
tongue,  witli  a  calm,  placid  smile,  which  did  more  to 
ro-assuro  her  than  the  words  which  fell,  half  unheard,  on 


her  ear,  yet  confused  and  giddy,  "fear  nothing,  gentli 


I 


ings,  blended  with  doubts  and  cares,  and  the  engrossing 
impulses  of  interest  conflicting  with  tho  wilder  passions  of 
I  a  hot  and  impetuous  nature.  Nor  did  he  loave  behind  him, 
I  in  the  breast  of  the  young  Guaiica,  sentiments  less  novel, 
or  feelings  less  tumultuous ;  tnily,  to  them,  that  day  was 
the  hinge  whereon  the  doors  revolved  of  future  happiness 
or  misery;  for,  from  that  day,  each  dated  a  new  lifo, 
fraught  with  new  wishes,  and  regulated  by  new  destinies 
— and  to  each  was  it  the  harbinger  of  many  strange  adven- 
tures, of  many  joys  and  many  sorrows,  and  whether  for  evil 
or  for  good,  of  their  doom  here,  and  it  may  be,  hereafler. 

To  be  coiUinued. 
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Original. 
THE  BLACK   SEAL. 

BY  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

**  And  then  I  think  of  ono,  who  in  her  youthAil  beaaty,  died, 
The  fair  mcolt  blosBom,  that  f;rew  up,  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold,  damp  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  spring  put  forth 

its  leaf. 
And  we  sighed,  that  one  so  beautiful,  should  have  a  lot  so  brief; 
Yet,  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one  like  that  sweet  friend  of  our«, 
80  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  *'  'mid  the  flowers." 

It  come  at  last,  the  letter  with  its  black  seal.  She 
weu  dead !  How  few  words  are  necessary  to  convey  this 
melancholy  truth,  and  yet,  oh  God!  how  many  sweet  as- 
Bociation0,  how  many  regretful  remembrances  are  crowd- 
«d  into  those  three  little  words!  How  mournfully  they 
awaken  the  heart  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own  strong  af- 
fections !  We  can  never  truly  feel  how  dear  the  li\'ing 
are,  till  their  places  are  empty,  and  wo  call  for  them,  to 
receire  no  answer.  The  dear  silver  cords,  that  connect 
families  and  iriends,  become  familiar,  from  their  very 
lightness,  and  we  dream  not  how  closely  they  are  cnwo- 
Ten  with  our  Hfe,  till  we  feci  their  links  shivered  and 
broken,  amid  tho  heartstrings  they  have  held  together. 

It  is  terrible  to  feel,  that  a  creature,  whom  you  have 
loved  and  cherished  as  your  own  life,  is  sinking  daily  to 
an  early  grave,  from  which  there  is  no  rescue.  To  watch 
tho  Rre  of  death  kindle  in  a  beloved  eye,  and  to  see  tho 
soft  damask  of  a  young  cheek  glow  and  brighten  into  a 
blush  for  heaven— <o  witness  the  chastened  soul,  grad- 
ually fling  oiTits  earthly  atributes,  and  become  beautiful  be- 
neath the  finger  of  death ; — ^but  more  dreadful  is  it  to 
know  that  these  things  are,  and  yet  to  see  them  not — to 
feel  the  hopes  wither,  one  by  one  at  your  heart,  as  each 
written  messenger  comes  with  its  freight  of  sorrowful 
tidings.  Oh,  how  the  heart  aches  with  the  intensity  of  its 
affections— how  it  struggles  against  thosa  bonds  which 
hold  it  back  from  the  loved,  and  the  suffering,  how  anx- 
iously it  traces  the  cold,  relentless  footsteps  of  the  destroy- 
er, mapped  out  on  paper,  by  friends  who  tremble  to 
awaken  even  a  distant  echo  to  their  own  sorrowful  ap- 
prehen«iions. 

They  laid  the  latter  before  me,  and  besought  me  to 
bear  up  imder  the  affliction  of  a  sister's  death.  To  be 
calm,  even  though  others  had  stood  by  her  death-bed, 
and  mini|^ered  to  her  wants ;  though  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  fiicnds,  all  were  by,  to  witness  her  young  spirit, 
as  it  grew  lovely  and  trembled  from  life  into  eternity — all 
save  one,  and  that  ono  myself,  who  had  loved  her  so  fer- 
vently. Her  dying  words  of  love — ^hcr  last,  sweet  mourn- 
ful request  was  written  in  that  letter,  and  yet  they  ask- 
ed mo  to  read  them  and  be  calm.  If  to  sit  tearless  with 
unsteady  limbs,  and  a  heart  trembling  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  desolation  be  calmness,  they  had  their  desire. 
But  the  overtasked  heart  mocks  at  philosophy — the 
power  of  intellect  may  conceal  suffering ;  bnt  the  rush 
of  natural  affection  will  make  itself  felt,  or  break  the 
heart  that  would  confine  its  free  course.  Hours  went  by, 
and  then  camo  a  sweet  gush  of  tears,  and  with  it,  a  sad 
mournful  dream  of  the  lost.  The  night  was  very  still, 
and  a  flood  of  gentle  moonbeams  came  with  a  silvery  and 
•ubduod  radiance  through  the  window.     It  was  a  strange 


fancy,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  smileB  of  the  dead  were 
woven  in  those  soft  rays,  and  that  evermore,  they  would 
beam  in  brigbmess  about  my  path.  Who  shall  affinn  that 
this  was  all.  a  phantasy,  or  that  the  dead  may  not  some- 
times linger  about  the  living,  to  guard  and  to  bless  them? 
May  they  not,  come  and  hover  about  us  in  seasons  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  to  bveathe  the  music  and  purity  of  an- 
other world  within  the  soul  t  Who  is  there,  who  luw 
not,  at  times,  felt  as  if  holding  communion  with  the  dead  t 
Who,  that  has  seen  a  beloved  object  pass  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  but  feels  that  he  has  a  deeper 
and  mora  holy  interest  in  the  worid  to  which  they 
have  gone— that  a  part  of  his  own  being  has  passed  into 
eternity,  shrouded  in  the  soul  of  another  7  How  sweet 
the  thought,  that  the  gentle  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
folding  their  wings  and  weaving  the  flowers  of  paradise 
above  us  as  we  sleep— that  kindred  love,  which  gives  the 
heart  so  pure  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  stilLlingers  amid 
their  ethereal  essence,  as  perfume  lingers  about  a  broken 
vase,  long  after  its  incense  has  been  scattered ! 

This  may  be  a  visionary  fancy,  but-it  is  a  harmless  one, 
and  sweet  as  it  is  harmless — ^no  shadow  of  evil  can  arise 
therefrom,  and  it  flings  a  beautiful  charm  of  love  to  link 
us  with  the  spirit  land.  Even  though  it  be  a  delusion, 
may  it  not  sometimes  prove  a  check  upon  the  wrong  im- 
pulses of  the  heart,  when  we  believe  that  the  beloved  and 
the  departed— those  whom  we  have  reverenced  and  cher- 
ished, are  looking  with  clear  spirit  eyes  into  our  innermost 
thoughts,  and  ar6  witnessing  all  that  passes  there,  even 
as  if  they  were  beading  over  a  pool  of  bright  waters  T  It 
may  be  a  vain  thought,  but  it  is  a  pure  and  a  tranquil- 
izing  one— so  beautiful  that  the  mind  might  almost  be  for- 
given for  lending  faith  to  it,  even  without  reason.  I 
could  not  sleep,  but  as  one  in  a  sad  dream,  lay  ponder- 
ing upon  the  past ;  then  as  so  many  pictures,  arose 
the  changes  which  my  gentle  sister  had  passed  through, 
on  her  brief  and  quiet  way  to  eternity.  Enshrined,  as  it 
arose  in  the  moonlight,  lay  an  infant,  a  sweat  rosy  child, 
with  eyes  all  sunshine,  and  lips  that  smiled  to  tho  sound 
of  each  household  voic^,  like  rose  leaves  stirred  by  the 
wind.  The  sound  of  a  merry  laugh,  like  the  silvery  flow 
of  waters,  in  the  violet  season,  filled  the  room  ;  two  little 
hands  were  clapped  in  concert  with  the  clear  shout,  and 
the  half-formed  lisping  accents  of  infancy  mingled  with  it 
all. 

The  infant  disappeared,  and  a  little  girl,  with  the 
blossoms  of  ten  summers,  unfolding  on  her  cheek?,  stood 
in  its  place.  The  same  eyes  beamed  upon  me,  but  their 
glance  was  soft  and  confiding — looking  into  tho  soul,  with 
a  love  that  was  innocent.  A  quantity  of  bright,  golden 
hair,  hung  in  ringlets  down  her  neck,  and  her  sweet  lips 
parted  with  a  smile,  at  the  praises  given  to  her  simple 
needle-work.  She  turned  away,  and  with  a  little  work- 
bag  in  her  hand,  went  toward  the  village  school-house — 
she  paused  a  moment  within  the  shadow  of  an  applc-trce, 
and  gathered  a  cluster  of  wild-roses  for  tho  teacher.  As 
she  turned  into  the  meadow  path,  a  kiss  was  wafted  from 
that  little  hand,  and  a  smile,  such  as  might  dwell  on  the 
brow  of  a  pure  being  like  her  alone,  was  sent  back  to  the 
open  window. 

Again,  tlie  same  meek  girl  appeared,  with  a  downcast 
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look,  and  eyes  brimming^  with  tears.  Her  small  arms 
clung  fondly  to  my  neck,  and  her  sweet  troabled  face 
was  buried  in  my  bosom ;  but,  she  uttered  no  farewell, 
though  she  was  parting  from  one  who  loved  her 
with  a  love  as  fervent  and  protecting^  as  ever  linked 
the  heart  of  one  human  being  to  another.  The  dear 
word,  "  sister,'*  was  all  she  breathed,  and  that  was  bro- 
ken with  sorrow  and  tears.  Other  arms  were  about  me, 
the  tears  of  a  whole  household  were  joined  with  hers ; 
but  she  stood  out  in  the  picture,  with  sorrowful  distinct- 
ness, for  the  shadows  of  death  have  fallen  on  her  alone. 

In  my  dream,  as  in  the  reality,  years  swept  by— such 
years  as  give  a  seal  to  life.  Other  ties  were  around  my 
heart-— I  sat  by  the  fire  of  a  new  hearthstone,  and  gath- 
ered my  own  household  gods  around  it.  The  cares  and 
sorrows  and  trials  of  life  crowded  upon  me,  and  with 
them  came  many  stem  lessons  of  wasted  friendship,  and 
aflTcctions  lavished  on  dust,  contrasted  with  those  things 
which  make  the  glory  of  human  nature,  disinterested 
lo\'e,  attachments,  which  time  and  circumstance  have  never 
shaken,  and  sympathy,  such  as  might  keep  the  heart 
green,  even  into  the  winter  of  old  age.  But,  amid  «l11 
the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  there  was  one  dear  spot— the 
smiles  of  one  household,  for  which  my  heart  panted,  as 
the  imprisoned  bird  for  his  nest-homo  in  the  flowering 
thickets.  Afler  years  of  anxiety  and  waiting,  the  music 
■  of  home  was  in  my  ears ;  a  picture  of  re-union  arose, 
and  took  the  place  of  those  that  had  passed  before.  I  stood 
upon  my  father's  threshold,  with  a  joy  that  thrilled 
through  my  whole  being.  They  were  all  there,  crowd- 
ing around  the  newly  returned,  with  voices  of  eager  wel- 
come. While  my  heart  was  thrilling  with  a  sense  of  its 
entire  happiness,  a  fair  girl  flung  herself  upon  my  bosom, 
a  modest,  innocent  creature,  just  in  the  prime  of  her 
sweet  girlhood.  I  lifted  her  face  firom  its  rest,  and  gazed 
upon  it  in  the  dim  twilight.  The  golden  ringlets  had 
deepened  to  a  rich  brown— but  the  pure  forehead,  and  the 
trusting  smile,  bore  a  familiar  look,  and,  half  in  doubt,  I 
inquired  who  she  yms.  She  clung  to  me  the  more  close- 
ly, and  murmured,  "  your  sister."  It  was  a  home  word, 
but,  save  in  my  dreams,  it  had  been  buried  music  to 
me  for  years.  My  heart  expanded  to  it,  as  a  flower  opens 
its  leaves  to  the  south  wind,  ffer  voice  was  the  first  to 
greet  my  retui-n,  and  it  awoke  all  the  fond,  imperishable 
love,  which  clung  around  her  cradle,  and  which  now  lin- 
gers 'sadly  over  her  grave.  A  whole  household  was 
crowded  together  in  this  picture.  Wo  sat  down  together, 
at  the  same  board,  afler  years  of  separaticm — ^parents  and 
children  were  in  their  familiar  places,  a  re-united  family. 
It  should  have  been  a  joyful  meeting ;  but  every  heart 
was  chastened  with  a  feeling,  that  wo  had  met,  an  un- 
broken band,  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  Amid  all  our 
rejoicing,  there  was  mingled  something  of  sadness— but 
little  did  we  tliink,  that  the  modest,  happy  girl,  who 
moved  among  us  like  a  sunbeam,  would  be  the  first 
precious  link  wrung  firom  that  family  chain. 

Softly,  and  with  a  pleasant  change^  did  this  picture 
glide  into  one  of  a  sick-bed,  around  which  the  kind  girl  was 
'moving,  with  a  step  that  feH'aa  noiselessly,  as  the.* dew 
on  eummer  flowers.     In  the  aitifi(*ial*twilight,TrJ^a5d^hx; 
her  own  hand,  she- smoothed  my  pillow,  and'benr  over. 
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me  with  loving,  anxious  eyes,  and  lips  that  smiled  to 
conceal  the  inquietude  of  the  loving  heart  beneath.  How 
sweetly  her  face  brightened  day  by  day,  when  she  saw 
that  her  ministerii^  care  was  rewarded  by  the  convales- 
cence of  its  object.  Oh,  could  the  blessings  of  the  living 
but  reach  the  dead— could  the  grateful  spirit  send  a  voice 
beyond  the  grave,  how  many  benedictions  would  be 
given,  which  now  flow  back  in  tears  of  regret  on  tho  heart. 
One  other  dear  memory  comes  to  my  mind,  and  then, 
my  poor  sister !  all  connected  with  thee  is  enveloped  in 
the  gloom  and  shadow  of  disease,  sorrow  and  death. 
Even  in  another  world,  thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  that 
night,  when  thou  wast  by  my  side,  for  the  Icttt  time. 
The  memory  will  live  in  this  heart,  till  it  lies  cold  and 
pulseless  as  thine.  Didst  thou  feel  on  that  night,  that 
we  were  never  to  rest  in  each  other's  arms  again  ?  I 
was  not  asleep— I  could  not  sleep :  so  thou  need'st  not 
have  hushed  the  sobs,  or  stifled  the  grief  of  that  painful 
hour.  True,  I  did  not  speak,  or  weep  aloud,  for  the 
world  has  taught  me  a  power  of  self-control,  which  thou 
didst  not  live  to  know.  But  there  Mras  no  sleep  in  the 
heart  that  beat  beneath  thy  young  head — ^that  throbbed 
back  a  blessing  to  each  of  thy  kisses,  as  if  it  knew 
how  precious  they  would  become,  when  the  lips  that  gave 
them,  so  timidly,  were  cold  and  still.  I  was  awake, 
long  after  thou  hadst  wept  thyself  to  sleep  on  my  bosom. 
It  was  a  sad  parting  which  followed  on  the  morrow. 
We  tried  to  smile,  and  told  each  other  that  it  was  wrong 
to  be  sorrowful— that  we  should  meot  again.  And  so  we 
shall,  sister,  when  my  spirit  is  purified,  imd  made  holy 
as  thine.  Then  I  will  tell  thee,  how  fondly  thy  last  look 
has  been  cherished,  among  the  most  holy  things  of  my 
heart — that  look  which  was  tearfully  rendered  back  to 
mine,  as  I  passed  the  old  beach  tree,  and  turned  to  gaze 
once  more  on  the  home  which  we  have  both  left,  thoa 
most  surely f  and  I,  perkapst  for  ever  ! 

Mournfully,  and  as  one  treading  to  the  music  of  a 
dirge,  my  heart  follows  thine,  as  it  went  away  to  the 
place  prepared  for  it  in  heaven.  This  letter  tells  me 
how  beautiful  and  tranquil  were  thy  last  moments — ^how, 
like  the  incense  of  a  lily,  broken  at  the  \irn,  the  innocent 
life  faded  from  thy  forehead.  It  were  wrong  to  mourn 
for  thee,  my  sister ;  we  should  not  grieve  that  a  merc&ul 
God  has  seen  fit  to  gather  the  blossom  from  our  bosoms, 
before  a  stain  was  upon  its  leaves,  even  though  it  wa« 
rooted  and  entwined  deep  amid  our  heartstrings. 

Thine  is  a  comfortless  resting-place,  my  sister,  amid 
the  damp,  green  sods  of  the  valley.  They  may  heap  marble 
on  thy  cold  bosom,  and  register  thy  name  in  the  living  rock 
—but  I  would  not  have  it  so.  My  footsteps  may  never  ap- 
proach thy  grave;  but,  methinks,  I  should /e«Z  how  sa- 
cred was  the  spot,  even  though  none  should  point  the 
way  to  it.  No ;  chaste  as  thy  life,  beautiful  as  thy  death, 
should  be  the  record  of  thy  brief  existence.  Even  thy 
dost  should  mingle  only  with  the  most  lovely  things  of 
earth.  Let  it  cherish  the  pure  white  blossoms  that  flush 
the  sod  whieii«liQw*  covers  thee— let  the  wild  rose  drink 
its  blush,  and  find-  a  sweeter  breath  in  thy  mouldering 
bosom,  and,  thy  requiem  be  the  night  winds,  sighing 
amid,  the  forest  trees.  There  is  a  solemn  tenderness  in 
the  Aough^^  that  thy  dear  body  may  retum  to  earth  in 
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the  gentle  flowers,  that  it  may  float  in  perfume  upon  the 
breeze,  and  kindle  into  new  beauty,  even  where  it  is  now 
laid.  The  earth  was  full  of  blossoms  when  thou  wast 
buried,  and  in  them  should  the  record  of  a  young  life 
be  written.  Why  should  we  send  down  a  name,  to 
those  who  will  read  it  as  an  idle  dream.  Those  who 
loved  thee,  can  never  forget.  They  need  no  other  mon- 
ument than  their  own  hearts. 

I  may  not  render  an  earthly  tribute  to  thy  memory,  but, 
when  we  meet  beyond  the  grave,  thou  wilt  question,  and 
perchance,  I  can  tell  of  such  things  as  a  pure  spirit 
should  love  to  hear.  Thou  mayest  learn,  how  often 
thoughts  of  thoc  have  been  exalted  into  reflections  on 
the  attributes  of  Him,  who  has  taken  thee  away  from  us. 
How  much  of  charity  for  the  sins  of  others  has  been  awak- 
ened in  this  heart,  and  how  it  has  striven  to  become 
better  for  thy  sake. 

Farewell,  my  sister !  These  lips  will  seldom  speak 
thy  name,  and  those  who  deem  happiness  always  to  exist 
beneath  smiles,  may  think  thee  foigotten.  But,  often 
in  the  silent  night,  this  heart,  which  hoards  its  memories 
as  a  treasure  too  precious  for  aught  but  solitude,  will 
be  shaken  with  such  thoug^hts  as  are  wringing  tears 
from  it,  even  now. 


Original.     * 
THE  AUCTIONEER. 

ELoqrxNCK,  true,  stirring  eloquence,  is  as  necessary 
an  attribute  of  a  successful  auctioneer,  as  of  a  counsellor 
a  clergyman,  or  a  politician.     As  the  counsellor  must 
watch  the  current  of  feeling  in  the  jury  he  is  addressing, 
and  range  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,*'  to 
achieve  the  most  for  his  client ;  0£  the  clergyman  must 
adapt  his  exhortations  to  the  character  of  his  convertite, 
pouring  forth  the  voice  of  terrible  warning  to  the  soul 
yet  halting  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  2>ath,  and 
whispering  in  hopeful,  cheering,  and  soothing  tones  to 
the  abject  and  despairing ;  as  the  politician  must  touch 
the  chords  that  surest  thrill  upon  the  sense  of  popular 
feeling,  and,  now  denunciatory  of  his  foes,  now  urgent  witli 
his  listeners,  propel  the  wrapt  and  fettered  crowd  to  the 
grand  climax  of  self-abandonment,  when  the  sway  of 
thousands-  is  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the  voice ;    so 
the  auctioneer  must  garnish  the  stereotyped  phrases  of 
his  vocation,  by  soft  flattery  of  his  audience,  by  judicious 
praise  of  the  article  under  the  hammex^— judicious  we 
say,  for  the  attribution  of  unreal  merits  unskilfully  made, 
is  a  vain  and  disgusting  drawback— and  by  an  appeal  in 
the  nick  of  time,  to  him,  whose  perplexed  and  anxious 
countenance  proclaims  him  to  be  halting  between  doubt 
and  desire  to  make  a  second  bid.     Oh,  how  sales  drag, 
and  bids  hang  heavily,  with  him  who  is  not  gifted  with  a 
fluent  tongue-— whose  vocabulary  ventures  no  farther  than 
a  tirescmc  repetition  of  the  last  bid,  alternate  with  an  ever- 
lasting **  going,"  and  interlarded  with  an  occasional  "  say 
no  more !"   And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  brisk  is  the 
bidding,  with  him  who  is  rich  in  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
knows  how  to  beguile  tedium  and  weariness,  and  make 
his  listeners  bid  in  very  spits  of  their  convictions  and 
their  purses! 

A  rich  specimen  of  this  latter  class,  is  BcLL,  whose 
red  flag  flutters  in  the  breeze  a  few  doors  above  our 


office,  in  Fulton  street.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  hia 
acqunintance,  butliave  no  doubt  he  has  often  railed  at  us  for 
an  unprofitable  subject ;  for  we  delight  to  forget  fatigue 
or  ennui  in  listening  to  his  sales.  It  is  as  good,  as  the 
country  people  say,  as  going  to  the  play-house.  Two  or 
three  specimens  of  his  powers  linger  in  our  memory,  and 
*'i'faiih,  we'Uprent'em!" 

A  sofa  was  under  the  hammer,  on  which  sat  a  pretty 
boy.     **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I  now  offer 
to  you  a  sofa.  No.  43,  fresh  from  the  maker's  hand.    We 
do  not  warrant  it,  as  nothing  was  said  to  us  about  that, 
no  doubt  through  an  entire  oversight  in  the  manufac- 
turer when  he  brought  it  here ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to 
J  say,  on  my  own  responsibility ;  that  if  it  shouldn't  answer 
I  the  expectations  of  the  purchaser,  he  has  but  to  come 
i  here  again,   and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  sofa  on 
hand,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  sell  to  him  at  the  low- 
I  est  current  auction  prices ;  and  will  also  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  to  sell  the  unfortunate  article  for  him  at 
the  usual  commission,  to  some  less  fastidious  customer. 
What  is  bid  to  start  it  at?  Eighteen  doUars~-nineteen— 
twenty— 'Don't  flatter  yourselves  that  the  cherub  upon  it 
is  to  be  included  in  the  sale.     Oh,  no  \  were  those  blue 
and  radiant  eyes,  thoso  ruddy  cheeks,  and  that  smiling 
mouth  purchasable,  I  myself  would  out  bid  you  aU ; — I 
would  not  be  deterred  by  the  suspension  of  a  thousand 
banks,  from  the  possession  of  so  charming  a  bud,  that 
should  flourish  under  my  fostering  care !     I  congratulate 
its  happy  mother.  Going,  at  twenty  dollars— twenty*one— 
and  a  half — ail  done — aUdone — ^gone! — to  Mr.     ■    ;  and 
a  shameful  sacrifice  of  property  it  is !  I  cannot  get  as  much 
for  new  sofas  as  secondhand  ones.  I'll  fix  it.  Gentlemen, 
here  is  another  entirely  new  sofa,  warranted  second-hand ! ' 
A  piano  was  up — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
**  I  beg  your  serious  attention  for  a  few  moments.     If 
you  look  on  the  front  of  this  piano,  you  will  find  it  to  have 
been  made  by  Osborne — ^the  lamented  Osborne.     It  is 
seldom  that  an  instrument  of  his  valued  make  is  offered 
for  sale,  and  I  therefore  expect  a  brisk  competition  for 
the  one  before  us.     You  all  know  Osborne's  melancholy 
fate.     He  killed  himself— and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
He  was  continually  exercising  his  genius  in  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  his  instruments ;  and  one^  night,  a  glori- 
ous vision  flashed  upon  him  all  at  once,  of  something  so 
unique,  so  magnificent,  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  to  the 
world— yes,  sounds  were  to  be  produced  by  this  new 
arnmgoment,  so  heavenly  in  their  melodious  softness, 
(hat  the  angeh  in  heaven  would  all  throw  down  their 
goldenharpsin  disgust ,  and  play  upon  Osborne*  s  pianos 
as  an  accompaniment  to  their  celestial  songs  !     Ovep> 
come  by  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of  the  thought, 
unable  to  support  the  exstasy  of  the  idea,  he  leaped  from 
a  third-story  window,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  made 
pianos  no  more !    The  verdict  of  the  jury  should  have 

been,   *  Died  of  too  much  music  !*    Ah,  Mr. ,  I'm 

glad  to  see  you  !  You  are  one  of  those  who  can  delight 
the  soul  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Now  just  sit 
down  at  this  piano,  and  illustrate  a  little  upon  its 
tone,  that  its  excellence  may  be  appreciated,  and  you  will, 
have  the  delicious  satisfaction  that  ychi  have  not  spent  the 
day  in  vain!     There, isn't  that  superb?  Now,  what  is 


bid? 
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It  is  by  no  means  neci^ssary,  for  determimng  the  credit 
which  belongs  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  to  settle 
the  precise  rank  she  sustains  in  the  poetical  world.  We 
woald  not  compare  her  genius  to  that  of  Milton*  or 
Shakspcare,  or  to  any  of  the  humbler  members  of  the 
brotherhood  of  bards.  There  is  no  need,  especially,  of 
discussing  the  differences  between  her  mind,  as  a 
woman's,  and  any  other  mind  as  a  man's.  Enough,  for 
us,  that  she  undertook  what  she  was  suited  for;  and 
that  she  persevered  and  succeeded.  What  she  achieved, 
the  world  well  knows,  and  it  appears  more  abundantly, 
again,  from  the  volumes  before  us.  Hoto  she  was  ena- 
bled to  do  so  is  another  question ;  and,  considering  how 
important  the  labor  was,  how  rarely  attempted,  and  how 
■till  more  rarely  made  available  by  those  who  have 
attempted  it,  a  question  of  no  inconsiderable  interest 
The  inspiration  of  religion,  which  so  much  sustained  her, 
especially  in  her  later  days,  does  not,  eUone,  furnish  the 
explanation.  She  could  not  have  succeeded,  in  her 
sphere,  without  this;  but  this  was  not  enough.  This 
was  the  soul  of  her  art,  but  not  the  body.  It  was  the 
tone  of  the  harp  of  poesy, 

**  The  old,  victorious  tone  of  prophet  jreara,** 
which  she    sought  for,   but    not  the  harp    itself,   nor 
the  "  rekindled  chords  "  which  gave  that  "  buried  tone 
back  to  immortal  words.'*! 

We  shall  not  undertake,  however,  to  analyze  her  intel- 
lect. Genius — a  genius  for  the  department,  which,  wise- 
ly following  its  own  strong  instinct,  she  engaged  in,  was 
indisputably  hers.  How  far  and  how  it  was  peculiarly 
what  we  understand  by  9l  female  genius,  so  to  speak — in 
what  respects  it  was,  especially  what  we  should  call,  a 
genius  o£ feeling—it  might  interest  some  to  inquire.  An 
exquisite  electric  sensibility,  certainly,  was  a  part  of  it. 
A  vast  energy  of  enthusiasm  was  another.  It  is  not  all 
that  feel  quickly,  who  feel  deeply  also.  The  volume 
of  responding  fervor,  in  her  heart,  was  equal  to  the 
tremulous  a»pen  delicacy  of  its  susceptibilities.  These 
qualities  were  enough  to  make  hers  the  poetry  of  feeling, 
as  it  was.  Without  them,  her  imagination  wns  active 
and  daring  enough  to  have  made  it  ideal ;  but  this  faculty 
was  disciplined  and  countervailed,  as  it  was,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  kindred  counsellor,  more  than  of  either  a 
haughty  master,  or  a  reckless  or  rebellious  slave.  It 
added  richness,  variety,  splendor,  dignity,  when  wanted 
**a«  wanted,  to  what  was  true,  pure  and  warm  before. 

But  the  point  to  which  we  wish,  principally,  to  call 
attention  here,  is  the  science  and  skill  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
as  a  poetess.  She  made  a  business  of  her  art,  and  mode 
herself  conversant  with  it.  We  do  not  settle  the  abso- 
lute amount,  or  the  comparative  respectability  of  her 
original  powers,  in  general ;  but  she  used  and  magnified 
whatever  she  had.  Her  professional  proficiency  was 
adequate  to  her  high  religious  principle.     Indeed,  in  no 

*  Complete  works  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  With  a  memoir  of  her  life, 
by  her  rater.    Edinburg:    William  Blackwood :  1839. 
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small  degree,  it  was  the  effect  of  that  principle.  She 
appreciated,  as  Milton  did,  the  demand  which  her  glori- 
ous mystery  made  upon  her  for  the  utmost  use  of  her 
best  fiscultieB;  and  conscientiously,  and  with  set  end 
and  aim,  Hke  his,  she  undertook  to  qualify  herself  for 
doing,  with  all  her  might,  what  her  hands  might  find  to 
do.  She  not  only  wrote  religiously,  but  religiously  pre- 
pared  herself  to  torUe^  She  thought,  read,  studied, 
practiced,  suffered,  with  that  view. 

We  apprehend  she  may  not  universally  have  received, 
in  this  particular,  the  honor  she  deserves ;  and  it  is  no 
such  trivial  or  usual  one,  as  to  be  past  over  with  a  word. 
The  great  error  of  literary  genius,  lias  been,  to  trust  in 
genius.  It  has  not  only  lacked  moral  principle,  but 
intellectual  principle,  business  principle,  also.  It  has 
disparaged  labor,  skill,  science ; — all  that  a  sound  edvr 
cation  implies ;  perhaps  despised  them ;  neglected  them, 
at  all  events.  Milton  knew  better,  and  practiced  accor* 
dingly.  He  labored  and  loaded  himself  down,  till,  (as 
Haslitt  somewhere  says,)  any  ordinary  genius  would 
have  bean  crushed  under  the  enormous  burthen.  His 
was  more  than  ordinary,  and  it  was  extraordinary  in 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  in  its  prodigious  power  of  . 
application  and  appropriation.  How  much  he  owed  to 
it,  and  how  much  the  world  owes,  we  need  not  say. 

Milton  knew  better ;  but  how  few  of  the  modems  have 
followed  his  example.  How  few  of  these  have  the  power 
of  perseverance; — and  have  persevered ;: — and  have 
lived  to  do  so.  How  few,  too,  who  devote  themselves 
to  literature,  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
I  it  alone.  No  other  woman,  to  our  knowledge,  has  done 
so,  but  Mrs.  Hemans,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Of  her 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  she  lived  and  died  for  her  pro- 
fession. How  much  she  was  indebted,  in  the  outset,  to 
her  Italian  extraction,  on  the  mother's  side,  for  a  poetical 
temperament,  we  cannot  say.  Her  propensities,  how- 
ever, were  early  nurtured,  and  her  habits  of  industry  well 
established.  The  years  of  her  infancy  and  youth  were 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
Wales ;  and  the  free  gratification  and  culture  of  her  love 
'■of  "nature,  in  its  visible  forms,"  under  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  her  other  studies,  rapidly  advan- 
ced her  intellect,  to  what,  in  some  situations,  would  have 
been  considered  a  precocious  maturity.  The  influence 
of  those  earliest  associations  was  permanent,  and  gave  a 
color  to  her  life.  "  The  spirit  of  the  solitude,*'  she  says, 
in  one  of  her  latest  sonnets— 

"  Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  heart, 

Thoufrh  then  I  prayed  not ;  but  deep  tktmgkt*  hate  pressed 

Into  my  being  since  it  breathed  that  air." 

The  domestic  education  was  fortunately  in  unison  with 
the  rest;  judicious,  tender,  and  devotional.  This,  too, 
may  be  gathered  from  her  own  declarations,  and  a 
solemn  lesson  do  they  furnish  to  mothers  of  the  value  of 
the  first  instruction  they  bestow.  **  Her  accents,  gravely 
mild  " — we  read  in  her  sonnet  to  the  old  Family  Bible, 
which  was  destined  to  contribute  so  essentially  to  the 
spirit  and  success  of  her  future  efforts — 

"Breathe  out  thy  love— whilst  I,  adreamtnr  child, 
Wauder'don  breeze-like  fnncipi,  oft  away, 
To  tome  loue  tuft  of  gleaming  •pring-flowers  wild. 
Some  A-osh-disGOvered  nook  for  woodbnd  piny, 
Some  secret  neat  j—fet  wnUd  the  solsmm  word^ 
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M  ftfiMf,  vitk  kindUng'f  of  young  wmder  luard, 

Fall  on  my  ieaken*d  spirit^  there  to  he 

A  $eed  not  lost  ;—for  wMcA,  t«  after  years^ 

Oh  hook  of  Heaven  !  I  pour  ^  mthffrateful  tears, 

Heart-blesHngs  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee !" 

Numerous  alltuions  throughout  her  poems  and  more 
particularly  several  of  them  which  our  readers  will 
remember  as  expressly  suggested  by  juvenile  attach- 
ments—as well  as  the  spirit  of  hor  woric,  universally,  in  no 
small  degree — attest  the  openness  with  which  her  child- 
ish mind  received  the  influences  that  surrounded  it,  and 
the  deep  and  ineiTaceable  traces  which  they  left  behind 
them.  We  might  easily  confirm  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject more  definitely,  and  at  large,  from  a  little  volume  of 
her  effusions,  written  between  the  ages  of  eig^kt  and 
thirteen,  mentioned,  but  not  included  in  the  edition 
before  us,  which  was  published,  now  not  far  fipom  thirty 
years  since,  at  Liverpool,  by  a  very  liberal  subscription. 
It  was  much  admired  at  the  time,  and  was  judged  to  be, 
as  it  was,  indicative  of  a  mind  remarkably  poetical, 
though,  of  course,  yet  juvenile.  Not  many  copies  of  it, 
we  presume,  are  now  extant,  the  authoress  having  subse- 
quently made  an  effort  to  suppress  it ;— ^  feeling  which 
we  feel  bound,  at  present,  to  regard. 

The  perseverance  with  which  she  latterly  followed  out 
this  beginning,  when  left  to  her  own  resources  more 
exclusively— for  she  was,  from  the  first,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  •^//'-educated— will  best  be  learned  from  the 
result,  as  it  appears  in  her  productions.  The  mere 
amount  of  her  poetry,  itself— considering  only  its  gene- 
ral excellence,  finish,  and  variety— when  we  beiar  in 
mind  the  long  period  of  abstinence  which  succeeded  her 
first  publication-H^he  ordinary  cares  of  a  married  life, 
for  a  mother,  in  no  opulent  condition— and,  finally,  the 
fact,  that  she  died,  at  last,  in  the  very  bloom  of  her 
maturity  (a  little  over  forty  years  of  age)— <he  mere 
amount  of  her  compositions,  we  say,  speaks  in  behalf  of 
her  wonderful  application.  She  wrote,  at  last,  with 
great  facility,  indeed.  Six  of  her  songs,  for  example, 
comprised  in  the  Volume  of  National  Lyrics,  we  have 
been  recently  informed  by  good  authority,  she  composed 
tme  morning  before  rising.  Every  day,  she  sometimes 
declared,  in  the  last  years,  she  wrote  more  easily,  though 
with  more  ^a»n.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  der* 
ogate  from  the  merit  of  her  labor.  If  she  did  not  need  to 
work  so  hard  as  some,  to  do  better  than  they  could — and 
to  come  off,  indeed,  with  no  small  credit — it  was  so 
much  the  more  laudable  in  her,  that  she  did  not  yield, 
as  such  writers  are  commonly  ruined  by  doing,  to  the 
temptation  of  facility  itself.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  was  an  acquisition  in  a  great  degree.  Her  constant 
advance  in  her  art,  from  first  to  last,  shows  how  much  it 
was  so.  She  did  need  to  work,  and  did  work;  and  one 
of  the  legitimate  results  of  her  application  was  a  gradu- 
ally gathered  principal  (so  to  speak)  of  accumulated  and 
always  available  power,  on  the  interest  of  which,  she 
could  sometimes  well,  and  wisely  live.  Persons  who 
choose  to  call  this  an  extemporaneous  faculty — the  inspi- 
ration, or  the  improvisation  of  genius — ^may  do  so  if  they 
will.  Call  it  what  they  will,  however,  it  is  the  result  of 
•ducation  and  exertion.  The  only  necessary  difference 
between  such  an  investment  of  industry  and  an  ordinary 


one,  are,  first,  that  genius  will  be  industrious  to  a  better 
purpose,  generally,  than  mere  mind  withoBt  it  can  be, 
for  there  is  as  much  room  for  the  play  of  genius,  in  the 
cffoit  we  call  industry,  as  in  most  others :  and  secondly, 
that  whereas  the  labor,  in  one  case,  immediately  precedes 
the  effect,  in  the  other,  it  precedes  it  at  more  or  less  of 
an  interval,  perhaps,  of  years,  and  gaining,  thereby,  also, 
some  incidental  advantages  in  the  esiabHskmeni  of  tracks 
of  thought,  and  the  seasoning  of  materials,  and  habits, 
which  depend,  essentially,  on  the  lapse  of  time.  But 
who  would  think  of  citing  such  an  intellect,  as  an  instance 
of  the  success  of  genius  without  itr  labor  7  Who  would 
argue  that  a  large  property  was  a  mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent, because  the  owner,  after  working  for  forty  yean 
to  collect  a  fortune,  is  able  to  livs  on  the  interest  of  his 
money  ?  Was  Mr.  Webster's  great  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  memorable  debate  upon  Foote's  Reso- 
lution, an  extempore  speech  ?  Or  were  the  materials  so, 
which  gave  it  value?  Would  it,  or  they,  have  been  so, 
had  the  notice  been  but  an  hour?  Certainly  not.  Mr. 
Webster  could  not,  and  cannot  make  a  speech  substan- 
tially extemporaneous— ^n  argument,  certainly  not— upon 
such  a  subject.  His  mind  is  essentially  as  ready  for  it 
at  one  time  as  another.  It  is  filled  with  the  data,  and 
disciplined  to  use  them.  And  this  is  the  result  of  labor. 
It  is  the  object  of  labor.  It  should  be  its  highest  praise ; 
and,  intellectually,  the  highest  praise  of  genius.  It  was 
so  with  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  here  is  an  excellence,  which 
some  of  her  admirers,  we  fear,  will  be  slow  to  emulate, 
of  prime  importance  as  it  is.  They  must  make  up  their 
minds,  however,  to  delve.  There  is  no  other  way.  It 
is  not,  only,  as  Degerando  maintains,  a  virtue,  and  a 
harmony,  in  the  great  concert  of  life,  which  fills  the 
temple  of  the  world,  but  a  necessity,  also.  Happy  is 
it  for.  those  who  learn  early  that  it  is  so,  and  who  labor 
as  they  learn. 

Look,  again,  at  the  express  evidences  of  her  reading. 
The  Latin  and  French  she  was  partly  taught— in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  Welsh  and  English.  The  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  she  taught  herself, 
and  that,  thoroughly,  as  her  translations  are  sufficient 
to  indicate ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
of  these  languages  visible  in  her  works,  or  of  the  vast 
aid  she  derived  from  them,  and  especially  the  German, 
in  the  improvement  of  her  splendid  powers  of  expres- 
sion. The  Swedish,  also,  if  not  some  other  tongues,  she 
began  to  study  in  later  days,  and  was,  for  some  time, 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  works  witli  a  distinguished 
correspondent,  in  that  country,  with  the  same  view. 
Her  general  reading  must  obviously  have  been  immensely 
extensive.  Her  poems  are  full  of  it,  but  more  especially 
they  show  her  intimacy  with  history,  biography  and 
poetry.  To  American  literature,  she  was,  by  no  means, 
a  stranger,  but  the  circumstance  of  a  favorite  sister,*  of 
a  temperament  much  like  her  own,  having  travelled  and 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  led  her  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  German  authors;  next  to  which 
she  delighted  in  the  old  Moorish  and  Spanish  legends  of 
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*  Min  Browne  that  was--<the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Hemans,) 
now  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Wales,  the  same  so  well  known  to  the 
musical  world.    She  is^tho  author  of  the  memoir  before  lu. 
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the  chiralrous  ages.  Som«tbiDg  of  this  appears  in  her 
Songs  of  the  Cid,  a  character  whose  noble  qualities  she 
admired  so  much  as  to  be  accustomed  to  call  him, 
familiarly,  ''her  Cid."  Schiller,  we  believe,  was  her 
GennaD,  and  Dante  her  Italian  favorite.  In  her  own 
language,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
was,  more  than  any  other  classic,  her  text-book.  In 
early  years,  at  least,  it  was  so,  and  pleasant  anecdotes 
are  told,  still,  by  those  who  remember  her  at  that  period, 
of  her  romantic  devotedness  to  his  pages.  A  favorite 
apple-tree  might  still  be  found,  where  was  established 
an  eyry  of  hers,  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  at  an  age 
quite  juvenile  enough  to  make  such  a  sally  excusable, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  content  to  ponder  the 
•ubtle  wisdom  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  in  a  more  common- 
place and  dignified  position.  Milton,  particularly,  we 
think  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  to  show,  she  made  a 
siudy  of,  at  an  after  period. 

The  German  music,  also,  she  was  passionately  fond  of, 
and,  indeed,  her  enthusiasm  for  all  harmony,  was  un- 
bounded. We  have  heard  she  used  to  say,  it  was  "  a 
part  of  her  life."  She  played  the  piano,  and  was  taught 
the  harp  also,  by  an  old  Welch  minstrel,  but  generally, 
did  not  care  to  be  versed  in  the  iciencef  and  was  not ;  so 
that,  although  she  eompoted  a  good  deal  of  music,  and, 
we  believe,  some  portion  of  that  to  which  her  lyrics  have 
been  attached,  it  seemed  to  come  to  her  by  inspiration 
almost,  and  was  arranged  into  bars  by  a  friend,  more 
skilful  than  herself. 

Some  persons  may  be  interested  to  know,  that  another 
of  her  practices  was  the  keeping  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  upon  principles,  however,  of  her  own,  in  which 
she  had  extracts  of  such  passages,  in  all  her  reading,  as 
particularly  arrested  her  attention.     The  quantity  as  well 
as  kind  of  this  literature,  which  she  thus  collected,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  her  habits  of  in- 
telligent and  indefatigable  application.     Not  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  however,  more  minutely,  what  an  admirable 
spectacle  do  we  here  behold,  of  a  most  sensitive,  tender, 
enthusiastic  mind,  resolutely  bent  on  a  laborious  system 
of  self-discipline,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  indispensable  to 
that  success  in  her  profession,  with  which  alone,  an  am- 
bition or  a  conscience  like  hers  could  be  content.     A  no- 
ble ambition  it  was,  and  worthy  of  all  imitation  as  well 
as  praise ; — an  ambition,  not  so  much  for  present  popu- 
larity or  excitement  of  any  sort,  as  for  the  approbation 
of  the  good  and  "  the  judicious,"  come  when  or  whence 
it  might;  and  this  most  of  all,  not  for  its  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  the  evidence  it  should  furnish  of  pleasure 
imparted,  and  benefit  rendered  to  her  race.     "  Not  for 
the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath,"  was  the  poet's  living 
as  well  as  her  dying  Hymn— 

*'  Not  for  a  place  mid  kingly  minstrels  dead, 
Bui  that  p  erehanctt  a  faint  gale  of  my  breatkf 
A  ftiU^  timall  lehiaper  m  my  $oiig  hath  led. 
One  etruggling  tpirit  iqnoardM  U>  thy  tkronef 
Or,  but  one  hope,  one  prayer ;— for  thii  alons 
I  bless  thee.  Oh  my  God!" 

Magnificent  ambition !  Would  that  all,  as  capable  as 
she  was  of  filling  it,  might  with  the  same  spirit,  set 
themselves  to  do  so.  Those,  of  course,  who  can  depend 
less  upon  native  gifts  than  she  could,  should  depend  [ 
upon  making  the  best  of  what  they  have,  still  more. 


A  word  on  another  point  of  importance,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  not  often  sufficiently  considered ; — we  mean  the  indi- 
vidual, circumstantial  experience  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  a 
part  of  her  poetical  education.     This  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject,-we  are  aware.    Most  of  it  was  only  known,  in  any 
practical  sense,  to  herself,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  it—- such 
as  we  allude  to— concerns  any  body  else  but  little,  ex- 
cepting for  the  iUustration  it  furnishes,  in  the  connection 
referred  to  above.     It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  ad- 
vance the  opinion,  that  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  is 
not  only  the  poetiy  of  a  female  noind,— for  we  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  sexes  in  minds ;— but,  that  it  is  much 
more  than  this.     It  is  the  poetry  of  a  woman — a  mature 
woman ;  and  still  farther,  of  one  who  had  fully  and  ri^t* 
ly  sustained  her  share,  in  the  active  and  passive  practi- 
cal duties,  iheftvKtle  as  well  as  the  human  duties,  of  the 
sex.    She  was  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  educator  of  her 
own  children ;  and  in  these  capacities,  and  because  of 
these,  as  well  as  out  of  them,  and  in  others,  she  had 
done  and  suffered  her  share  at  least,  and  her  nature  was 
legitimately  developed  and  disclosed   in  consequence, 
and  in  just  proportion.     Those  circvmistances,  it  seems  to 
us,  were  a  most  essential  part  of  her  poetical  education. 
They  enabled  her,  not  only  to  write  more  truly,  more  feel- 
ingly, which  is  the  same  things— the  particular  experience 
of  the  characters  she  lived  herself;  but  to  write  better 
upon  all  subjects,  to  imbibe  them  all  with  a  spirit  of 
experience.     She  was  aware  o(  it,  we  doubt  not,  and 
meant  that  they  should  be  so;    and  ever  rejoiced,  it 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say^-rejoiced  with  a  more 
than  religious  resignation,  in  some  of  the  trials,  that,  met 
as  they  were  meant  to  bo,  tended  not  less  to  her  profes- 
sional ability,  than  to  her  personal  improvement  at  large. 
We  will  not  follow  out  this  notion  with  details,  which 
happen  to  be  within  our  knowledge.     This  is  no  place 
for  it.     Her  works  are  full  c^  the  evidence  of  it,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  them  indeed,  are  express  allusions  to  the 
fact.     That  beautifiil  piece,  the  Diver,  founded  upon 
the  text,  which  she  quotes  from  Shelley,—"  we  leant  in 
suffering  what  we  teach  in  song"— 'is  an  instance  in  point. 
The  "  Dying  Hymn"  is  another.     The  "  Vespers  of  Pa- 
lermo," might  be  studied  for  a  complete  theory  on  the 
subject  of  that  strength,  .     ' ' 


**  Deep  bedded  in  onr  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shaAs  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling." 

The  three  leading  characteristics,  then,  of  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  in  general  terms,  are  her  pure  religious 
enthusiasm ;  the  discipline  which  made  her  an  accomf 
pUshed  writer  (in  her  own  department) ;  and  the  spirit 
of  vivid  reality  which  her  own  experience  of  ^hat  she 
wrote  upon,  imparted  to  her  style.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  do  not  equally  apply  to  all  her  compositions;  but 
in  proportion  as  she  so  selected  her  subjects,  and  so 
trpated  them,  as  to  give  a  natural  scope  for  the  applica- 
tion of  these  qualifications,  in  that  proportion  she  will 
be  found  to  have  succeeded^'-ea  that  term  is  popularly 
understood,  at  least  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Her 
youthful  productions,  as  might  be  expected,  including, 
not  only  her  first  volume,  but  a  considerable  part  of  those 
of  some  maturer  years, — most  of  which  have  been  for- 
merly re-published  (or  first  published)  in  this  country, 
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under  the  title  of  "  Earlier  Poems" — are  least  character- 
ized hy  the  peculiarities  we  refer  to.  They  exhibit  en- 
thusiasm, which  was  constitutional  with  her ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  genius,  than  of  mature 
principle.  The  imagination  breaks  out  also,  more  unre- 
strained than  afterwards;  whether  by  the  taste  which 
study  and  practice  refine,  or  the  chastening  experience 
of  external  life.  Great  improvement  in  all  respects,  in- 
deed, is  observable,  as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  and 
energetic  effort  to  improve;  one  of  the  circumstances  in 
Mrs.  Hemans'  career,  as  we  have  noticed  it  already  un- 
der another  form,  most  worthy  of  attention  and  of  praise. 
In  later  days,  also,  she  had  come  to  know  better  what 
she  was  fitted  to  do  best.  Self-study  taught  her  as  much 
what  to  endeavor  to  achieve,  as  other  studies  taught 
her  how  to  achieve  it.  And  she  hod,  for  the  most  part, 
the  self-denial  to  limit  herself  within  those  certain  boun- 
daries of  her  best  ascertained  abilities.  She  wasted  some- 
thing, as  every  body  must,  in  experim  enU-^^which  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out ;  but  not  so  much 
as  most  people,  who  have  written  as  much ;  and  scarcely 
any  thing,  after  having  maturely  decided,  as  she  finally 
did,  the  strong  bias  of  her  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances, most  calculated  to  aggravate  the  regret  which 
is  felt  already,  at  the  loss  of  one  so  endeared  to  the 
reading  public— to  aggravate,  especially  the  regret  of 
reflection ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  remember  the  rarity 
of  poetical  principle  like  hers,  that  just,  it  would  seem, 
as  she  bad  thoroughly  matured  this  self-examination, 
and  satisfactorily  shown  that  she  had,  (as  especially  in 
the  scenes  and  Hymns  of  life.)  she  was  destined,  in  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  to  whom  her  harp  was 
freshly  consecrated,*  to 

"  Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  ssnctuary, 
Ftdnth^  ktHeatk  tJU  burdeu  o/tke  day."t 

But  she  has  not  lived  in  vain.  It  is  no  sufficient  eulogy, 
if  it  be  a  true  one,  to  say  of  her  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  wrote  no  line  which,  dying,  she  might  wish  to  blot. 
That  is  both  a  desirable  praise,  indeed,  and  a  rare  one . 
but  only  negative,  after  all,  in  its  popular  meaning.  The 
merits  of  these  compositions  are  positive.  They  are 
adapted  to  promote  happiness,  to  do  good ;  and  to  accom- 
plish both  objects  permanently,  and  by  pure  means. 
The  benefit  derived,  and  to  be  derived  fipom  ^em,  is,  and 
will  be  all  income,  so  to  speak,  "  clear  gain."  No  sen- 
sibili^  will  be  wasted  upon  unworthy  subjects ;  no  inter- 
est excited  for  an  unworthy  cause ;  no  time  or  feeling 
worse  than  lost,  in  wading  through  deserts  of  pathless 
abstractions,  the  metaphysics  of  morality  on  one  hand,  or 
the  more  alluring  regions,  (and  the  more  fatal,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  so,)  of  voluptuous  or  even  gratuitous 
excitement  of  any  sort,  on  the  other.  Many  a  time  has 
the  light  of  genius,  in  our  day,  proved  but  a  **  Jack-of- 
the-lantem,"  in  a  land  of  bogs.  No  safeguard,  even 
to  its  owner  has  it  been ;  far  less  ''  a  torch-light  for  the 
rotftf"— a  light  for  storm  and  shade,— so  fed  within, 
indeed, 

«  Thst  pssslnr  ttomis  have  only  Ainned  the  fire, 
Whieh  pierced  them  still  with  iu  triumphal  spire.*' 

A  lesson,  too,  will  remain  to  be  gathered  from  the  his 


*  DovotioDal  Sonnets. 

t  Prayer  of  a  lonely  student. 


tory  of  her  poetry,  though  that  itself  should  be  forgotteD. 
It  will  show  not  only  what  genius,  but  what  labor  cate 
accomplish;  the  labor  of  genius— the  genius  of  labor,  we 
might  have  said.  It  will  show  the  value  of  indefatigable 
literary  education,  in  the  widest  sense;  of  self-education 
not  the  least ;— of  a  thoroughly  informed  and  justly  bal- 
anced mind  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  the  exclusive 
or  undue  indulgence  of  sensibility,  or  imagination,  or 
other  divisions  of  the  aggregate  poetical  power,  which  is 
too  often  understood  to  suffice,  and  even  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable, as  a  poetical  education.  It  will  show  the 
value  of  practical  experience,  according  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  of  suffering,  especially,  and  that  upon  the 
same  principle  of  an  equable  developement  and  training 
of  the  whole  constitution — ay,  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 
It  will  show,  above  all,  the  value  of  religion  to  the  poet, 
the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  dignity,  the  truth  it  pours, 
like  a  torrent  of  life-blood,  into  the  statuaiy  forms  of 
genius,  and  the  hollow  systems  of  heathen  study,  all 
coldly  peHect  as  they  are.  This,  then,  we  repeat,  is  her 
crowning  glory :  she  has  given  back  to  poetiy  its  high 
vocation.  She  did  not  devote  it  to  passion,  to  popularity, 
to  fame;  but  to  religion,  virtue,  troth.  She  did  not 
make  it,  like  the  Pagan  Heaven  she  complains  of,  for 
pride,  and  power,  and  rank ;  where  warriors,  kings  and 
seers,  might  find  a  place.     "  They  of  the  sword"— 

"Whose  praise, 
With  the  bright  wine  at  nation's  feast,  went  round : 

They  of  the  l^re,  whose  unforgotten  lays, 
Forth  on  the  winds,  have  sent  their  mighty  sound, 

And  in  all  regions  found 
Their  echoes  midst  the  mountains ; 

They  of  the  daring  thought ! — 
Daring,  yet  powerful,  and  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  thro'  stars,  and  seas,  and  depths  had  sought. 

The  soul's  tkr  birth-place." 

She  knew  the  claims  of  these,  but  she  thought  also,  of 
**  the  nameless  mart3n:s  :"-— 

**  Where  sleep  they,  Earth  1*'  she  asks :] 

— **  by  no  proud  stone, 
Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known ; 
Hallows  no  birth-place  onto  fame ; 
No— not  a  tree  the  record  bears 
Of  their  deep  thought  and  lonely  prayers.** 

She  thouglit  of  these  ;  and  she  knew  tliat 

"  The  most  loved  are  they 

Of  whom  fame  speaks,  not  with  her  clarion  voieo.** 

She  thought  of  the  peasant  at  his  door ;  and  of 

"  The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Are  a  forbidden  luxury  ;*' 

and  of  the  mother  in  her  lonely  home, 

**  With  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone, 
With  life's  fresh  flowers  just  opening  in  its  hand. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown, 
That  in  its  clear  eye  shone." 

She  thought,  in  a  word,  of  all  that  suffer,  and  all  that 
strive.  She  wrote  for  them;  for  those  whom  others 
have  forgotten;  and  with  them  she  will  live  for  ever. 


Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Reading  maketh  a  ftdl 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man 
!  — Lord  Bacon. 
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Orifinal. 
THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    EARTH. 

BT    9AMUXL  WOODWORTH. 


•  CANTO  I. 

Thk  ARGUMKifT^— The  proposition;  popular  error*  exploded ; 
Ihe  world  not  made  or  nothing ;  AtheiBtSt  the  fabled  Titana 
and  modern  Infidels ;  the  invocation ;  the  great  efrg  of  the 
vniverso;  its  parturition;  birth  of  the  seven  planets;  the 
orrery,  a  lyre  of  seven  strings ;  description  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 


I  SING  earth's  origin — a  vestal  theme. 
Of  which  few  ancient  bards  presumed  to  dream ; 
And  the  first  step  we  take  in  search  of  truth,   - 
Should  crush  the  errors  planted  in  our  youth ; 
And  this  is  one — ^that  this  terraqueous  ball 
Was  made  of  nothing'-^-so  our  teachers  all 
In  terms  modntain'd ;  and  so  we  all  belirved, 
And  acted  on  the  falsehood  thus  received. 
He  who  crratcd  all  things,  had  no  need 
To  form  a  world  of  nothing — 'tis  a  creed 
Unauthorized  by  Scripture — stranger  far, 
Than  the  wild  dreams  of  Epicurus  are,* 
God  works  by  means  which  ho  himself  creates, 
"  He  spake  and  it  was* done!"  the  Scripture  states, 
And  reason  and  philosophy,  indeed, 
Both  say — from  nothingy  nothing  can  proceed. 
By  His  creative  word  were  all  things  made. 
And  all  subsist  dependant  on  his  aid. 


But  this  is  innocent,  compared  with  those 
Pernicious  upas  brambles,  which  oppose 
The  sovereignty  of  Heaven,  those  germs  of  hell, 
Which  human  nature  knew  not  till  it  fell. 
For  there  'tis  thus  recorded  in  the  Word, 
The  earth  became  corrupt  before  the  Lord, 
And  fill'd  with  violence  and  wicked  ways ; 
And  there  were  giants,  also,  in  those  days, 
For  impious  atheists  first  existed  then, 
Those  impious  demons  in  the  shape  of  men. 
Who  dared  assault  Jehovah  on  his  throne, 
At  aacient  poets  have,  in  legends  shown ; 
It  is  no  fable  what  these  legends  tell, 
Of  Jove  assailed  by  giants— fiends  of  hcll| 
But  a  prediction  of  that  holy  war 
Which  wrought  redemption — when  the  Saviour  "  saw 
Satan,  as  lightning,  fell  from  heaven,"  for  then 
The  powers  of  darkness  lost  ther  hold  on  men, 
And  haman  freedom  was  at  last  restored ; 
For  man  could  be  converted  to  the  Lord. 

But  a  new  race  of  Titans,  in  our  day,t 
Assail  high  Heaven  in  a  more  covert  way. 
And,  by  condemning  marriage,  clearly  show 
That  they,  at  virtue,  aim  the  deaciliost  blow, 
And,  in  the  specious  name  of  science,  are 
Recruiting  levies  for  the  unholy  war; 
Those  prisoners  of  Satan's  restless  host. 
Self-rendered  illegitimates,  who  boast 
They  hsvo  no  Father,  yet,  with  craven  dread, 
Shrink  £rom  his  justice  on  a  dyiug  bed ; 


Trembting  in  heart,  at  what  their  lips  deny, 
The  Being  whom  they  flout  at  and  defy. 
Moral  abortions  from  the  womb  of  chance. 
Licked  into  shape  by  hoodwink'd  circumstance; 
Whose  toad-like  lips  dispense  corroding  bane, 
With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain.t 
Cursed  with  a  doubt  no  reasoning  can  control, 
The  ague,  plague,  and  palsy  of  the  soul ; 
Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  Box  contains,) 
Without  the  balm  of  Hope  to  ease  their  pains. 

Oiu*  Father,  in  the  heavens,  now  to  thee, 
In  humble  reverence,  I  bend  the  knee, 
To  ask  for  light — for  I  the  word  believe 
Which  thou  ha.-»t  uttered — "  Ask  ye,  and  receive." 
Illume  my  darkened  mind  with  wisdom's  rays. 
Thou  First  and  Last,  and  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 
Teach  me  to  venerate  thy  holy  name, 
In  faith  and  love,  in  word  and  deed,  the  same ; 
Thy  kingdom  come  within  my  heart  and  soul, 
And  reign  thou  there,  supreme  in  thy  control ; 
Thy  will  be  done  in  action  as  in  thought, 
As  in  thy  Word  thou  hast  divinely  taught. 
I  Oh,  free  my  soul  from  every  selfi^  aim. 
The  love  of  mammon,  and  tlie  love  of  fame ; 
From  such  temptations,  save  me  Lord,  I  pray. 
And  every  evil  that  besets  my  way ; 
Inspire  my  heart  with  love  of  thee  alone. 
And  a  desire  to  make  thy  glory  known. 
So  shall  thy  heavenly  blessing  crown  my  task, 
With  usefuhiess  to  man — 'tis  all  I  ask. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  Eternal  One 
Had  spoken  into  life  the  glorious  sun, 
An  image  of  himself,  whose  heart  and  light. 
Like  Love  and  Wisdom,  banished  ancient  Night 
From  this  high-arch'd,  illimitable  space. 
And  in  its  centre,  still  retains  his  place ; 
Bright  exhalations,  (rom  his  orb  dispensed. 
Shot  into  space,  and  so  became  condensed ; 
When,  hurried  back  by  his  attractive  power, 
They  thick  enshrined  him  in  a  vapory  bower. 
Thus  constituting,  as  old  legends  tell, 
"  The  soul  of  nature  "  in  its  secret  cell ; 
Whose  opaque  walls  no  solar  ray  could  pierce ; 
The  teeming  egg  of  thb  vast  universe ; 
Which  l^ent  heat  occasioned  soon  to  swell. 
Until  the  egg,  exploding,  burst  its  spell. 
And  thus,  at  once,  excluded  into  birth 
The  planetaiy  system  with  the  earth ; 
A  goodly  oflfspring,  who  the'  sun  revere 
As  their  great  common  parent,  ever  dear; 
For  all,  alike,  his  fostering  bounty  share, 
And  each  confesses  his  paternal  care. 
He  cheers  them  with  his  life-imparting  heat. 
And  yearly  gives  them,  too,  a  birth-day  treat 
Of  rich  attire — and  nourishment  supplies, 
To  feed  their  tenants  as  each  planet  flies. 
Their  great  progenitor  the  whole  surveys. 
As  his  own  children  fostered  by  his  rays ; 
As  every  being  its  existence  owcs^ 
To  the  same  source  whence  its  subsistence  flows. 
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Huge,  shapeless  masses,  in  their  first  escape,1f 
Each  without  fonxi,  till  nourished  into  shape ; 
Devoid  of  motion,  on  Sol's  verge  they  pressed, 
All  fondly  clinging  round  the  parent's  hreast ; 
Who,  presently  expanding  all  his  pores, 
Opened,  for  egress  into  space,  the  doors, 
Through  which,  swift,  fiery  emanations  found 
A  passage  out,  and  wheeled  the  planets  round ;    . 

This  first  impetus  to  his  offspring  given, 

Attends  them  still  through  all  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Hence  ether  rose^^widelj  diffused  around 

About  the  sun,  throughout  the  arch  profound ; 

A  subtle  fluid,  clear  transparent  sea, 

In  which  thf  planets  floated,  light  and  free ; 

Each  molten  yet,  by  solar  heat  dissolved, 

Now  on  its  centre  equipoised  revolved ; 

And  swift  projected,  in  a  spiral  courso,** 

Around  its  parent,  with  relentless  force, 

Enlarging,  still,  its  narrow  orbit's  size, 

As  circling  now,  it  whecl'd  along  the  skies ; 

Assuming,  as  through  spa^e  they  rolled  afar. 

More  perfect  forms,  compact  and  globular. 

Our  earth  was,  for  a  while,  content  to  run, 
In  a  small  orbit,  dcMie  around  the  sun — 
Perhaps  the  same  where  Mercury  now  appears,  -. 
And  hence  the  shortness  of  its  early  years  ;tt 
For  Noah's  grandsire,  says  the  book  divine, 
Lived  till  he  told  nine  hundred  sixty-nine. 
Terra,  widiin  her  own  small  orbit,  soon 
Received  her  fond  attendant,  called  the  moon, 
Who  serves  her  still  with  the  soft,  mellow  light 
She  borrows  from  bright  Phoebus  in  her  flight. 

'Tis  thus  the  solar  system  sprang  to  life. 
With  gravitation  and  attraction  rife ; 
'Twas  thus  the  heavenly  lyre,  by  Phoebus  strung 
With  seven  sonorous  chords,  as  bards  have  sung 
In  classic  strains,  the  boast  of  other  years. 
And  hence  the  far-famed  music  of  the  spheres. 
For  seven  bright  spheres,  the  sun  thus  caused  to  roll 
Around  himself,  their  sire,  their  life  and  soul ; 
Each,  in  his  movement,  like  an  angel,  sings 
His  grateful  homage  to  the  King  of  kings. 

But  think  not  vainly  that  the  human  race 
Is  limited  to  such  contracted  space ; 
Dream  not  that  those  bright  orbs  were  set  on  high 
To  run  their  various  courses  through  the  sky 
For  ornaments  alone ;  ignoble  thought ! 
To  reanon  listen,  and  bo  better  taught; 
Know  that  Eternal  Love  conceived  the  plan. 
And  love  eternal  rests,  at  last,  on  man ; 
For  each  effect  its  energies  produce. 
Is  wrought  by  wisdom,  and  iu  end  is  use ; 
Hence  learn  that  every  moving,  twinkling  light, 
That  decks  the  acure  vault  of  heaven  at  night, 
Is  round  a  central  sun  resistless  hurled. 
Itself  a  pond' reus  globe,  a  peopled  world; 
A  world,  perhaps,  unstained  by  crime  or  blood, 
Where  social  love  prefers  its  neighbor's  good ;  - 
Where  every  joy  derives  its  sweetest  zest 
From  the  fond  wish  of  making  others  blest ; 


Where  heaven-bom  Charity  exerts  her  powers— 

A  world  of  bliss— as  man  might  render  ours. 

Such  peopled  orbs,  in  countless  numbers  fly, 

In  never*varying  order  through  the  sky ; 

And  all,  with  one  accordant  voice,  proclaim 

The  power  which  made,  and  still  supports  their  frame. 

Presumptuous  ntlieist !  if  such  wretch  exist, 
Can  thy  vain  reasoning  proof  like  this  resist  ? 
Say,  can  these  planets,  in  harmonious  dance. 
Perform  their  revolutions  thus  by  chance  ? 
Perish  the  thought !    Rouse  from  thy  native  sod. 
Renounce  thy  error,  and  confess  a  God ! 
For  though  with  every  mortal  honor  clad, 
"  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
Conviction  seals  thy  lips — ^presume  no  more ! 
But  in  mute  wonder,  tremble  and  adore ! 


*  The  wild  dreams  of  Epicurus. 

This  philosopher  taught  that  the  univene  consisted  of  atoms, 
or  puEcles  of  various  forms,  magnitudes,  and  weight*,  which 
having  been  dieperfed  at  random,  through  the  immense  space, 
fortuitously  concurred  into  innumerable  systemt. 

t  But  a  new  race  of  Titans  in  oar  day, 
Assail  high  heaven  in  a  more  covert  way. 

The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods,  are  very  celebrated 
in  mythology.  They  were  all  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  endow- 
ed with  proportionable  strength.        • 

X  With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain. 

Sweet  are  th'  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet,  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.-sHAKSPBARB« 

B  Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  Box  contains. 

Acording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poet,  Hesiod,  Pandora 
was  the  first  mortal  female  that  ever  lived.  She  was  made  of 
clay,  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  impiety  and  an  artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a 
wife.  She  derived  her  name,  Pandora,  from  the  charms  with 
which  the  gods  endowed  her.  Jupker,  after  this,  gave  her 
a  beautiAil  box,  which  she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man 
who  married  her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god.  Mercury 
conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The  artful  mortal  was  sensible 
of  the  deceit,  and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away  from  the 
sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without 
suffering  himself  to  be  captivated  with  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheurwas  not  pos&cssed  of  the  same  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. He  married  Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box, 
which  she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it,  a  multitude  of 
evils  and  distempers,  which  dispersed  ihemsclves  all  over  the 
world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never  ceased  to 
afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

§  For  every  being  iU  existence  ovee 
To  the  aame  source  whence  its  existence  flo^DS. 

In  the  Swedish  philosopher's  treatise  on  the  Worship  and 
Love  of  Ood,  he  says,  **  Every  effect  is  a  continuity  of  eaiiiM« 
from  the  first  cause ;  and  the  cause  by  which  any  thing  subsists, 
is  continued  to  the  cause  by  which  it  existSy  since  subsistence  is 
a  kind  of  perpetual  existenceJ'* — L.  ^  W,  of  God^  No.  7. 

U  Huffg  shapeless  masses,  in  heir  first  escape 
Each  wiuiout  form  till  nourished  into  shape. 

See  Genesis,  l.S. 

**  And  swiji  projected  in  a  spiral  course. 

When  these  masses  were  now  carried  round  the  sun,  into 
their  first  periods,  and  by  hasty  and  short  circuits,  accomplished 
their  annual  spaces,  according  to  the  perpetual  gyrations  of  tha 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  manner  of  a  running  spiral  or  winding 
line,  they  also  cast  themselves  outvardy  into  new  cirpumferen- 
ces;  and  thus,  by  excursions  resembling  a  spiral,  removed 
themselves  from  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
very  heated  bosom  of  their  parent,  but  slowly,  and  by  degrees ; 
thus  being,  as  it  were,  weaned,  they  began  to  move  in  anothar 
directionw^L.  &  W.  of  God,  No.  11  A^  1§. 

i\And  hence  the  shortness  of  its  early  years 

Its  years,  at  first,  if  measured  bv  the  periods  of  our  time, 
would  scarcely  equal  as  many  mostbs.~iU  ^  fV.  of  G«J,  No,  11. 
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Oriflnal. 
•    THE   FUNERAL   OF    A    MOTH. 

,    ▲   child's   TISIOK. 
BT   MRS.   SBBA.  SMITH. 

A  LITTLK  child  had  been  amusing  itself  at  the  feet  of 
its  mother,  kicking  and  rolling  about,  and  playing  all 
sorts  of  antics,  when  it  espied  a  moth  disengage  itself 
from  the  *  fibres  of  the  carpet,  and  poise  its  small  wing 
with  a  short,  wavering  flight.  The  child  stopped  its 
noisy  song,  rolled  over  upon  all  fours,  and  c<munenced  a 
scramble  for  the  poor  insect,  slapping  its  clumsy  hand 
upon  the  carpet  in  the  hope  of  striking  it  down.  It  did 
so  at  last — the  moth  foil  upon  its  side,  quivered  slightly, 
and  was  still. 

Tho  child  would  have  taken  it  in  his  hand,  but  sud- 
denly there  was  a  sound  as  of  innumerable  tiny  bells 
tolling,  and  very  low,  sad  music.  He  laid  his  cheek 
upon  his  arm,  the  bright  curls  falling  all  about  the  carpet, 
and  his  little  feet  stretched  out,  and  crossed  one  over  the 
other,  the  disarranged  tunic  revealing,  liberally,  his  round 
white  limbs,  indolently  exposed.  Thus  the  child  lay, 
listening  to  the  music,  that  seemed  to  say— 

**  Alas,  for  death  ia  amongat  ua." 

It  could  not  tell  what  was  meant,  but  it  saw  that  the 
beautiful  moth  stirred  not,  and  it  felt  something  very 
sad  most  have  happened.  At  length  a  large  black 
beetle  was  seen  to  move  slowly  along,  and  look  at  the 
little  insect,  and  then,  while  the  eyes  of  the  child  were 
fixed  intently  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  the  beetle 
seemed  a  little  small  old  woman,  much  wrinkled,  and 
dressed  in  black.  She  moved  about  quite  briskly,  and 
the  child  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile  to  see  such  an 
alert,  diminutive  thing.  His  mother's  little  gold  thimble 
had  fallen  from  her  basket,  and  now  stood  upon  the 
carpet  beside  the  dead  moth,  and  the  child  obsen,'ed  that 
the  little  woman  in  black  was  not  as  tall  as  the  thimble. 
She  took  a  robe,  made  of  the  fibres  of  a  rose-leaf,  from 
her  pocket,  and  shrouded  the  moth,  singing  all  the  time, 

"  Alas,  for  the  gladsome  wing 

Shall  never  more  be  spread- 
When  cheerful  voices  ring, 

They  may  not  wake  the  dead. 

Then  a  grasshopper  came  in  with  a  slow,  sepulchral 
tread,  bearing  upon  his  thigh  the  severed  pericarp 
of  the  balsam,  (Impatians,)  lined  with  gossamer,  and 
having  tassels  hanging  from  the  pall.  Ho  had  no  sooner 
approached  the  dead  moth,  than  he  appeared  a  grave 
and  venerable  undertaker,  bearing  the  coffin,  into  wh!bh 
he  and  the  little  old  woman  put  tho  poor  insect,  and 
covered  it  with  the  paU  of  gossamer,  singing,  all  the  time, 
in  a  sweet,  sad  voice. 

Then  an  immense  procession  of  moths,  (they  were  of 
that  kind  called  death's  head,  undoubtedly  a  class  de- 
signed to  officiate  exclusively  at  funei-als,)  followed  the 
undertaker  as  he  bore  out  the  body — but  as  they  moved 
on,  they  were  little  men  and  women,  dressed  in  drab, 
each  with  a  sad,  pole  fiice,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the 
younger,  with  a  handkerchief  pressed  to  the  eyes;  while 
ail  sang  in  ehonis  the  following  words— 
4 


"  Rest  thee,  rest  thee,  blighted  one. 
Sunshine  may  not  come  to  thee ; 

When  our  joyous  wings  are  spread* 
Thine  in  death  shall  folded  be. 

Rest  thee  {  sad  a«d  early  ealPd 
Prom  our  pleasant  haunts  away. 

Where  we  meet  in  sunset  revels 

At  tho  cloae  of  summer  day." 


The  child  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  when  he 
had  ceased  to  distinguish  the  words.  Then  ho  arose, 
and  laying  his  head  upon  his  mother^s  lap,  wept  bittsriy, 
telling  her  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and  asking  what 
death  meant.  She  talked  long  upon  the  sad  but  pleasant 
subject,  teUing  of  that  land  whera  death  is  not,  till  the 
heart  of  the  little  child  grew  joyous  within  him,  and  he 
called  that  land  his  home.  Had  the  child  been  less 
young,  or  less  innocent,  the  visions  of  the  moth's  funeral 
had  not  been  vouchsafod.  But  he  never,  from  that  time, 
wantonly  destroyed  tho  humblest  creatuse  made  by  the 
Wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  saw  there  was  room  enough  in  the  great  world,  and 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  for  him  and  them ;  and  ha 
remembered  that  a  better  land  had  been  promised  to 
man  only  ;  therefore  he  would  not  abridge  the  few  days 
of  happiness  granted  the  little  insect.  The  child  daUy 
grew  gentle  and  loving,  for  the  exercise  of  kindness, 
even  in  one  simple  instance,  had  fixed  the  principle  in 
his  young  heart,  till  it  expanded  so  that  it  embraced  oil 
the  creatures  made  by  our  great  and  good  Parent.  It 
was  thus  that  he  learned,  not  only  to  love  worthily  the 
good  and  loving,  but  even  thoso  in  whom  the  image  of 
God,  stampod  upon  the  human  soul,  had  become  nokarred 
and  e0aced  by  sin.  He  loved,  and  prayed  6ven  for 
these,  and  the  blessedness  of  such  prayers  returned  upon 
his  own  head.  Thus  did  the  child  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  from  the  Funeral  of  the 
Moth. 


Original. 
SONNET. 

BT  JAMES   r.   OTIS. 


**  Forth  la  the  flowery  spring 
,  Thy  beaoty  walks*  thy  teadernesa  and  tove!"— TpOMsoir. 

< 

Sweet  is  the  voice  of  Spring,  o'«r  flowery  fields 
Uprising,  in  its  jocund  tones :  its  gales 

Seem  vocal  with  the  inspiring  song  that  yields 
A  rich  and  pleasurable  delight :  the  vales 
New  fragrance  throw  upon  the  breexe  that  o*9t  them 
sails. 

Here  will  I  stop— and  while,  beneath  my  feet, 
I  hear  the  rivulet  slowly  gurgling  by, 
Giving  a  response  to  the  zephyr's  sigh, 

Gladly  I'll  throw  me  on  yon  verdant  seat, 
In  contemplation  rapt ;  and  "  fancy  free/* 
New  and  delicious  dreams  indulge  of  thee : 
So  will  the  whispering  broese  more  lovely  be. 

On  silken  wings,  wafting  upon  mine  ear 

Notes,  that  to  softly  bro»the  of  one  to  roemory  dear ! 
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Dbar 

Wc  hare  often  diaeuMed  tnd  dbagrraed  apoB  tha  peculiui- 
tiot  of  the  Irish  peaanntrj  ;  the  pure  Irish  I  mean,  whflwe  blood 
is  unininflled  with  the  cold  and  reg ulated  slroam,  that  flows 
through  Scottish  reins ;  for,  admitting  that  the  two  rac«s  may 
improre  each,  in  a  worldly  sense,  and  make  more  useful  and 
more  amiable  members  of  society,  it  also,  undoubtedly,  des- 
Btroys  the  poetic  fervor,  the  passionate  enthusiasm,  the  sin- 
gular romance  of  the  **9unre  Irish,"  continually  dereloped,  eren 
in  the  most  humble  stations,  and  according  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, tending  to  extremes,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 

An  instance  of  rare  and  unmerited  fidelity,  tinged  with  the 
chiralresqne  character  of  an  earlier  dav,  and  a  nobler  race,  I 
shall  relate  to  you.  Let  not  vour  fastidious  taste  be  alarmed, 
when  I  premise,  the  hero  of  the  sketch  was  the  servant  of  a 
flumer.  Leslib. 


In  a  small  snug;  cottage,  beside  a  trim,  well-svrept 
health,  on  which  a  bright  turf  fire  was  blazing,  sat  two 
persons,  one  cold,  rainy,  Norcmber  evening.  The  elder, 
an  infirm   rheumatic  woman,  was   propped  up  in  her 
wicker  chair,  near  the  low  clean-looking  bed   she  was 
that  moment  thinking  of  occupying ;  her  sleep-inviting 
tlioughts  being  sometimes  interrupted  by  anxious  glances 
at  a  very  handsome  girl,  sitting  in  the  opposite  corner, 
•  whose  fair  cheek  was  varied  by  deep  flushes  and  deadly 
paleness,  and  her  spinning-wheel  unconsciously  turned 
with  a  slow  or  rapid  whirl,  as  the  emotions  which  agita- 
ted her  bosom    communicated  their  fluctuations  to  her 
head.     At  length  the  tht^ad  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
and  smoothing  back  the  nicely  combed  hair  from  her 
white  forehead,  she  listened  with  intense  eagerness,  as 
the  tones  of  a  man's  voice  were  heard,  singing  a  plaintive 
air,  of  which  the  words  could  soon  be  distinguished,  as 
the  vocalist  walked  up  the  path  to  the  cottage  door.     It 
was  a  rich  mclifluous  voice,  sufiicient  to  have  made  a 
fortune  for  the  possessor,  had  it  been  cultivated  for  public 
exhibition ;  but  as  it  warbled  the  tender  cadences  of  the 
old  ballad — 

"  Tis  there  ye  would  ses  the  small  birds  courting. 
The  dove  and  partridge  is  there  descried. 

And  ertry  morning  the  lambkins  sporting, 
Along  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side." 

The  effect  seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  pleasurable  on  the 

girl,  who  once  more  resumed  her  task,  and  turned  the 

flying  rim  with  an  impetuosi^  considerably  alarming  to 

the  delicate  and  nervous  mother,  w^bo  gently  said, 

**  Rose,  dear,  its  Hughie  Reilly,  dear ;  set  a  stool  for 
him,  the  cratur,  this  wet  night  comin*  to  tee  us,  lonescnne 
as  we  are." 

But  Rose  spun  on,  and  Hugh,  opening  the  door,  enter- 
ed with  \a»  "  God  save  all  here,'*  unrosponded  to,  but  by 
the  mother.  "  An'  how  are  ye  this  night,  Mistress  Brean  7 
An'  how  is  the  pains?  Very  bad  weather  for  the  likes 
o'  you,  ma'am.  Oh,  thank  ye,  I'm  not  wet  to  signify—- 
only  a  taste  on  my  coat,  jist,  an'  a  brave  one  it  is,  the 
master  bnraght  me  from  Dublin.  I'll  draw  jn  to  the  fire 
well,  aoy  how.  An*  Rosie,  how  is  it  with  ye,  why  ye'ro 
busy  at  the  wheel  the  night,  dear  ? — ye  can't  hear  a  body 
•pakin  to  ye  7" 

He  looked  fondly  but  timidly  at  her  clouded  brow,  as 
she  replied,  "  When  iu  little  time  I  have  to  be  spakin, 
mora  need  to  make  up  the  spangles*  for  the  fair,  than  to 
be  goethorin  vrith  ruDDert." 

*  8Mag1es*-lbur  banks  or  skelos  of  linen  yarn,  are  calM  a 
tr^Hgig  in  the  aorth  of  Italaad. 


"  Hughie,  dear,"  said  the  gentle  mother,  "the  water's 
fallin  out  o'  tbim  black  curls  o'  yours  in  a  strame— ^v^ 
him  a  cloth,  Rosie,  to  dry  himself.  I'm  afeard  ya'U  have 
a  great  cowld  after  this ;  an'  vary  sorry  I'd  be,  for  what- 
ever ill  wud  befal  ye." 

"  Then  I  believe  yer  the  only  one.  Mistress  Brean, 
barrin  my  own  poor  mother,  would  have  a  kind  thought 
about  me.  I  might  walk  night  and  day,  in  rain  or  sun- 
shine, before  thim  I  think  most  about  w-ould  throw  a 
civil  word  to  me." 

"  An'  myself  thinks  that's  right,"  said  the  saucy  Rose, 
"  for  you  should  only  considher  the  people  that  care  for 
ye ;  an'  if  that's  my  mother  and  your  own,  why  keep  to 
thim,  and  let  other  ones  alone." 

"  Well,  so  I  do,  Rosie,"  he  ansv^ered,  smiling,-" harn't 
I  come  to  see  your  mother  this  dismal  night  1" 

**  Ye  might  have  put  it  off  till  the  morrow,  whin  I'll 
be  at  the  fair,  an*  she*ll  be  lonesome,  tben  yer  company 
might  be  more  agreeable." 

"  Oh,'  Rosie  !  Rosie  !  but  the  young  girls  has  sharp 
tongues  in  their  heads,  by  what  they  had  in  my  day ;  I 
niver  spoke  uncivil  to  a  boy  in  my  life,  nor  iver  had 
occasion 


It 


**  Bift  mother,  may  be  the  boys  wem't  so  mane  speri- 
ted  then—- they  could  take  a  hint,  without  waitin'  for  a 
dash  o'  cowld  wather  in  theic  faces." 

"  Well,  Rosie,"  said  Hugh.  "  I'll  wait  for  the  cowld 
wather.  Ye  was  oncct  agreeable  enough  to  my  comin' ; 
an'  '  the  woman's  prone  to  changin,'  as  the  song  says,  so 
who  knows  butyc'li  be  pleasant  again,  for  there's  a  vartuo 
in  patience." 

"  Ay,"  she  retorted,  whirling  the  spindle  with  increa- 
sed velocity,  "  for  the  cure  o*  diseases,  but  none  for 
findin'  what  was  niver  lost — d'ye  min'  that,  Misther 
Reilly  7" 

"  Why  then,  Rosie,  I  ask  ye  before  yer  mother  here, 
had  you  not  oncct^  even  more  tJian  a  kindness  for  me  7 
and  has'nt  something  or  somebody  come  betwixt  you  an' 
me  to  put  it  astray  7" 

"  I  like  yer  impidonce  !  as  if  iver  I  tuk  more  notice  to 
you  than  any  other  neighbor  boy ;  faith,  I  hope  I've  got 
a  better  fancy !" 

"  An'  who  is  yer  fancy.  Rosy  Brean,  who  is  yer  fancy  t 
That  you  did  oncet  care  for  me,  I  know  to  be  true,  bate 
it  down  now  as  ye  may.  We  have  played  together,  whin 
we  were  childher— we've  gathered  primroses  and  daisies 
in  the  spring — an'  strawberries  in  summer— en'  nuts 
among  the  brown  hazlcs — and  haws  when  the  snow  was 
fallin'  among  the  thorns ;  an*  I've  been  iver  an'  iver  by 
your  side,  an'  helped  you  to  the  sweetest  an*  the  ripest, 
an'  the  rarest ;  an'  since  we  were  girl  an'  boy,  we've 
danced  on  May  Eve,  on*  St.  John's  Eve  together,  an' 
worked  in  the  fields  pleasantly  and  lovingly ;  an'  gone 
to  fairs  an'  wakes,  tin  miles  roun*  in  company ;  an*  did 
the  rain  iver  wet  yo,  if  I  could  help  it  ?  Did  the  road 
iver  tire  ye,  while  I  could  carry  ye  7  Did  the  cowld  iver 
shake  ye  while  I  had  a  coat  to  keep  ye  warm  7  An'  is  it 
now  whin  the  counthry  side,  as  well  as  yer  own  actions 
gev  ye  to  me,  that  ye  begin  to  tell  me  ye  niver  had  moi« 
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tHoaght  of  mo  than  uiotiier  neighbor  boy?  Rosie 
Brean,  before  the  inotherf  tho  kind  mother  that  lovec  me 
betuir  thao  you  iio>  God  knows !  2  ask  yo  tlio  maniu'  of 
this?" 

"  Then  I  wish  ye'de  keep  yer  questions,  where  I'de 
like  to  see  yerself,  ai  home.  I  niver  promised  to  ye  I — 
make  much  of  the  rest,  if  ye  plase ;  childher's  foolish,  an* 
girrs  not  over  wise ;  but  woman,  I'de  have  ye  to  know, 
can  pick  an'  choose.  It^s  a  good  joke,  to  hear  a  sarvint 
boy,  without  shade  or  shelter,  or  an  acre  o'  ground  for  a 
piiUff  garden,  bein'  looksn*  after — " 

She  stopped,  and  had  the  grace  to  blush,  at  what  her 
vanity  was  going  to  utter ;  but  the  mortified  lover  con- 
cluded for  her.  "  The  beauty  of  tho  country,  Rosxe,  is'nt 
that  it  ?  *  The  angel,'  as  ye've  been  called  by  iho  boys 
of  all  the  parishes  round.  Well,  I  acknowledge  myself, 
it  was  great  presumption,  Rosie,  but  it  grew  by  degrees, 
Rosie;  it  came  at  first,  when  I  did'nt  understand  it—- an* 
it  won't  go  away  now  when  I  do ;  an'  yerself,  Rosie— 
but  I  won't  reproach'— I  wont  cast  up  ould  times  ;  ye 
tamed  from  tho  heart  that  loved  you,  before  it  knew 
there  was  such  a  word  in  the  world,  to  the  passin'  fancy 
of  strangers.  I  know  who  yer  thinking  about,  and  may 
\fs  ye'U  repent,  when  I'm  far  away.  Mother,  dear,  for 
mother  ye  war  to  me,  farewell  to  ye ! — I  must  gt^— I 
can't  stay,  and  see  what  I  know  must,  happen ;  but  Rosie 
Brean— Rosie,  darlin',  take  care  of  yerself— ^oke  care  for 
the  love  of  Jasus  and  the  mother,  though  not  uv  me ; — 
don't  trust  any  roan  too  far,  darlin' — ^afk'  my  lost  words 
is,  there's  white  blood  in  the  heort  of  Ring  Hamilton." 

Ho  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  they  hf>ard  bis  rapid 
steps  plashing  through  the  mud  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  tho  grieved  and  bewildered  mother  asked  her 
daughter  for  an  explanation  of  what  had  passed.  Little 
coukl  be  elicited;  hut  that  little  was  too  much.  Ring 
Hamilton,  a  protestant,  a  rather  dashing  young  farmer, 
(who  had  lately  settled  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  sort  of 
agent  for  a  gentleman  in  another  county,)  had  been 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  "  the  angel,"  met  her  at  dif- 
ferent merry-making9,  flattered  her  vanity,  and  turned 
her  head.  For  him  she  had  shown  disdain  to  her  early 
lovo'-for  him,  she  had  begun  to  dl.^play  insolence  towords 
oil  her  former  companions ;  and  for  him,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  she  would  soon  renounce  her  duty  to  her  mother, 
her  ancient  faith— or  still  more  deplorable,  the  modest 
honors  of  a  spotless  name. 

Sorrow  steeped  tho  mother's  pillow  with  bitter  tears 
thot  night,  while  the  girl  slept  soundly  beside  her,  and 
rose  next  morning,  bright  with  tho  flush  of  pride  and 
passion,  to  fulfil  her  appointment  at  the  fair  of  B— , 
with  Ring  Hamilton.  The  discarded  lover  was  there  also. 
He  saw  her,  who  had  so  unfeelingly  deserted  him,  hang- 
ing with  smiling  courtesy,  on  the  orm  of  her  new  admirer. 
A  recruiting  party  was  parading  the  street ;  it  stopped 
beside  the  stall  where  they  wete  standing ;  several  young 
men,  half  intoxicated,  went  forward  to  the  sergeant. 
Behind  them,  pale,  determined  and  sober,  came  Hugh 
Reilly;  he  spoke  low,  he  wished  to  enlist.  His  fine 
athletic  form,  and  handsome  fivpe ;  his  composed  manner, 
and  quaint  address,  evidently  pleased  and  surprised  the 
iargeanfr— «he  was  immediately  engaged,  the  cockade 


pinned  to  his  hat— his  fate  decided.  As  ho  followed  his 
new  comrades  to  tho  rendezvous,' he  turned  to  take  a 
farewell  Uwk  of  "  the  angel."  Sho,  with  her  tall  white- 
faced,  laiik-haired  ad«)rer,  were  laughing  in  mockery  at 
the  awkwardness  of  the  new  recruits,  and  Reilly,  biting  his 
lip  till  the  blood  smrtcd,  was  thankful  to  the  friendly 
walls  of  the  public  house,  that  covered  him  from  the 
scornful  eyes  of  tho  perfidious  Rosie  Brean. 

A  soft  autumnal  wind  was  bearing  the  last  faint  odors 
of  dying  flowers,  and  the  sad  but  soothing  sounds  of  a 
wandering  mountain  stream  to  fair  Rosy  Brean,  as,  pale, 
humbled  and  sorrow-smitten,  sho  sat  on  the  low  bench 
by  her  cottage  door,  watching  the  crimson  clouds  fading 
in  the  west,  and  lulling  a  delicate  babe  to  sleep,  with  the 
mournful  ballad  fond  lips  had  murmured  to  her  in  her 
innocent  childhood.  Suddenly  she  started — a  slight 
scream— she  clasped  the  infant  more  closely  to  her  bosom, 
and  attempted  to  run  into  the  cabin,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  had  caused  the  alarm.  His  utter- 
ance was  choked — he  tried  in  vain  to  speak ;  at  length  he 
flung  the  itlouching  old  hat  from  his  matted  hair,  threw 
back  the  rough  coat  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and 
gasped  rather  than  spoke  "  Rosie  Broan !" 

"  Hcavvmly  Father!  is  it  you,  Hughie*Railly  ?  In  the 
name  o'  the  Yargin,  what  has  brought  you  here,  man  f 
Let  me  go— I'm  not  goin'  to  run  away  from  ye  now,  I 
know  you— but  yer  not  on  furlough,  and  surely  ye  havn't 
dosarted  a  second  time,  Hughie  Reilly  ?" 

"  Surely  I  have,  Rosie  Brean,  dear ;  the  first  time  cost 
me  sore  pain  to  my  heart,  when  you  sent  me  from  you, 
with  a  mock  and  a  jeer— sore  pain  when  they  cut  fifty- 
five  lashes  in  my  bleeding  back ;  but  sorer  than  all,  that 
I  had  disgracod  myself,  my  motlicr's  son,  and  my  fathcr*s 
name,  for  nothing.  Rosie  Brean,  you've  been  tho  dear 
sight  to  mo  from  first  to  last ;  for  here  iS'e  come  again, 
ready  to  die  a  dog*s  death,  so  that  I  might  get  ono  word, 
one  pitiful  look,  bofure  I  leave  the  world  for  ever."  Ho 
dashed  away  tlie  tears  with  his  hand,  and  tried  to  take 
hers,  but  sho  drew  it  bock  contemptuously. 

"  Are  ye  a  fool  entirely,  Hughie  ReiUy  ?  Did  yo  irer 
know  a  girl  won  by  fawuin'  an'  wbiDgin'  after  them  like 
you  7  Hut,  man,  if  I  wouldn't  look  at  ye  when  there  was 
neither  blot  nor  blemish  on  ye,  is  it  now  I'd  notice  yp 
with  the  hangman's  mark  on  yer  back.  I'd  thank  j^  to 
quit  the*  place— I'm  a  lone  girl,  an'  it  may  be  a  misfurr 
thinate  one ;  but  for  all  that's  cgme  and  gone,  too  good 
to  take  up  with  a  desarter  from  King  and  coyntry  7" 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  King  or  country  ?"  ho  asked 
fiercely, "  lunderstandye,  Rosie,  though  tlievaillain  whose 
baby  yo  nurse,  brought  yer  mother's  grey  head  to  tho 
grave  in  shame,  ye  cling  to  him  yet,  even  while  he's 
trampling  on  j^er  heart,  and  making  g^me  of  your  dis- 
graces." 

**  Ye  1}0,  ye  mane  cratur,  he  nivcr  made  game  of  mef*' 

<' Did'nt  he? — did'nt  be?— whin  three  months  ago, 
before  that  poor  thing  came  into  this  sorrowful  worlct— 
war  tuk  down  on  a  sick  bed,  and  niver  halted  night  or 
day,  through  all  yer  craiiness,  singin',  '  He  drank  tho 
ladies'  health  all  round,  but  slighted  Borfoahe  Alkm ;' 
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becauM  he  trated  you  in  the  Mune  way  at  a  .vnke  ye ' 


II 


wurat. 

"  Who  tould  ye  that  fine  Blory  t  What  spies  ye  have 
in  the  country,  to  fetch  an*  carry  a  pack  o*  lies,  to 
plase  ye." 

"  No  lies,  Roeie^-^o  lies,  Rosie.  One  tould  me, 
would'nt  sully  her  mouth  with  an  untnie  word ;  it  came 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  my  mother— and,"  he  continued, 
lowerinjf  his  voice,  and  drawing  nearer,  **  the  same 
night — the  same  blessed  night,  with  my  blood  boilin*  like 
the  everlostin'  fire,  I  run  out  to  look  at  the  cowld  clear 
stars,  to  see  if  they  would  charm  away  the  fever  in  my 
brain.  The  very  first  I  saw,  was  the  one  we  used  to 
watch,  many  u  the  long  summer  evenin'  together— many 
is  the  sweet  time,  when  we  sat  in  the  very  spot  we're 
stannin'  now,  with  the  black  mark  of  sin  an'  shame  on  both 
of  us.  It  was  then,  I  swore  to  revenge  ye,  an'  I  forgot 
all-— I  left  all  behind,  that  same  minute,  but  love  of  you, 
and  niver  endin'  hate  of  him." 

"  An*  its  now  ye  come  to  tell  me ;  greatly  obleegod  to 
ye,  sir,  for  yer  kindness ;  but  as  I've  no  fiuicy  to  be  any 
fooHs  death,  I  would  ha'  thanked  ye  all  the  same,  or  more 
if  ye'd  staid  in  yer  du^.  Nayther  him  nor  me  wants 
interfarers ;  we  %»n  quarrel  may  be,  sometimes  ;  but  we 
ax  nobody  to  make  it  up  betune  us— -if  I  am  plased,  who 
has  business  to  be  displased.  As  for  makin'  game  of 
me,  when  ye  prove  it,  I'll  belave  iu" 

**  Listen— 4t  is  six  weeks  since  I  desarted.  I  have 
lain  concealed  among  the  mountains  since  then ;  only 
oncet,  I  ventured  to  a  place  where  I  knew  he  would  be. 
I  hung  about  there  for  a  while ;  some  recollected  me 
well  enough ;  but  it  wasn't  in  tlie  boys  of  theCross>Kays 
to  meddle  with  an  ould  comrade.  There  was  plenty  of 
drink,  and  he  took  more  than  plenty ;— they  began  fun- 
nin'  about  the  girls  of  the  country-side,  an'  when  he 
spoke  your  name  he  laughed— ay,  woman — he  laughed 
his  white  laugh!  An'  many  cried,  shame— an'  some  hal- 
lowed him  away ;  but  I  said  nothin' — no  Rosie,  I  said 
nothin',  dear ;  but  I  followed.  He  had  a  brave  horse 
under  him  ;  no  matter,  I've  lamed  quick  march,  an'  I 
was  in  the  mill-glen  as  soon  as  him.  I  spoke,  he  knew 
me— he  threatened  me,  the  informer  !  I  grappled  at 
his  thmat— I  pulled  him  down— he  shouted— be  roared 
—ho  prayed  as  his  tongue  never  prayed  before,  for  one 
hoar's  marcy." 

"  An'  ye  gev  it— ye  did  not  murder  him,  Ilughie  ReU- 
Ij;— ye  didn't — ^ye  couldn't  murder  the  father  of  my 
baby." 

"  No !  I  did  not  murder  him ;  but  I  left  him  lyin'  there, 
nearer  to  death  than  I  was  when  carried  into  the  hospital 
after  the  floggin'.  They  gev  mo  fifty-five,  though  I  didn't 
desarve  one ;  but  I  made  it  up  on  his  base,  brutal,  loath- 
some body,  a  bloody  hundred !" 

"  Ob!"  shrieked  the  wretched,  sorrow-stricken  girl, 
"he*U  die,  he'll  die!  Where  was  it— where  was  itf 
Where  did  ye  lave  liim,  ye  black-hearted  murderer?" 

"  Whbt,  woman,  whist !  I  sent  them  to  him  that  will 
take  care  of  him.    I  did'ut  understand  the  business  well 


niver  fear;  he  won't  die  just  yet.  But  it  was  all 
for  your  sake,  Rosie  Breon,  and  before  the  arm  •of  joa- 
tice  reaches  me,  as  I  know  it  will  before  another  sun  sets, 
say  one  kind  word— «ay  even,  ye  forgive  me ;  say  only, 
'Hugfaie  Reilly,  for  ould  time's  sake,  farewell!'  " 

"  May  my  tongue  bum  in  darkness,  if  I  give  the  kind 
or  marciful  word  to  ye !  Ye  may  kill  me,  as  ye've  done 
him-*ey,  and  this  innocent  ciatnr  too ;  but  I've  the  spirit 
to  withstand  ye !  I  have,  I  have,  ye  foul  black  villain ! 
Go  hide  yer  head,  desarter  cw  ye  are— ashamed  to  show 
yer  face  among  honest  men  in  open  day !  Go,  ye  coward, 
ye  white-livered  coward,  go !  I  hate  ye^I  spit  on  yo — 
an'  I  defy  ye !  May  ye  live  in  fear,  an'  die  in  shame  J 
May  yer  last  hour  bo  bloody,  an'  the  band  of  the  stranger 
point  to  the  desarter*s  grave !  There's  yer  reward  for 
revenging  the  cause  of  Rosie  Brean !" 

Sbo  went  into  her  cottage,  closed  andbarrod  the  door. 
The  desarter  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  on  iu  humble 
walls,  and  low-browed 'roof.  He  listened  to  the  heavy 
sobs  and  loud  wailing  prayers  she  uttered,  mingled  at 
intervals  with  awful  imprecations.  He  stifled  the  sighs 
bursting  from  his  breaking  heart,— 'he  turned  away, 
slowly  retracing  a  path,  he  knew  he  should  never  tread 
again ;  and  before  the  morrow  dawned,  he  had  delivered 
himself  up  to  a  party  of  the  —  regiment,  stationed  in  a 
neighboring  town. 

''Through  life  a  ttraoger, 

A  way-worn  ranger, 

Id  ev^ry  danger 

My  course  I've  run ; 

And  death  befiiending, 

Hialast  aid  lending, 

My  cares  are  done ; 

No  more  a  rover  or  hapless  lovor. 

My  grieft  are  over,  and  my  glass  rnoj  low.** 

The  struggling  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  were  faintly  illu 
mining  the  ragged  edges  of  rainy  clouds,  and  shedding  a 
mournful  gleam  on  the  broad  and  bloody  field  of  Water- 
loo ;  still  were  flying  squadrons  followed  by  the  wearied, 
but  unshrinking  troops  of  Britain.  The  flower  of  the 
Island  lying  in  dense  and  bleeding  heaps  around,  even 
when  crushed  by  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  as  they  slipped 
and  plunged  through  the  gory  masses,  uttered  faint  bai- 
lees, and  died  with  the  national  war-cry  on  their  lips. 
On  a  green  bank,  not  much  trampled  by  the  multitudes 
who  had  fought  and  fallen  on  that  memorable  day,  near 
the  verge  of  a  wood,  and  shaded  by  a  close  hazel  hedge 
tvirined  with  sweet-briar,  whose  delicious  fragrance 
breathed  tender  memories  to  those  beneath  its  shelter, 
lay  two  Irish  soldiers,  one  having  a  leg  shot  ofl*,  the 
other  mortally  wounded  in  the  breoslF— the  dark  blood 
welling  out  with  every  gasp,  and  every  word  he  mur- 
mured. 

**I'm  dyin'  fast,  John  Lone — I'm  dyin'  fast,  domrado; 
if  yer  able  for  the  pain,  hear  my  last  words,  and  carry 
them  to  the  ould  place,  John,  dear,  where  we'll  niver 
meet  on  the  green  sod  again,  nor  taste  the  cowld,  pleasant 
waters  of  our  own  sweet  river." 

"  Say  on,  Hughie— 'say  on— the  paints  bad,  for  sartain, 

but  by  my  sowl,  I'm  man  enough  to  bear  it.     What'll  I 

soy,  Ilughie,  dear  f  wako  yer  sowl,  my  poor  boy,  for  ye 

hav'n't  long  to  breathe  in  this  world,  I'm  dreadin' !" 

"  I  know  it  John,  but  this  word's  near  to  me  as  my 
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owB  towl-^-ye  mind  'the  anfel/.  Och,  il*s  maoy's  the 
long  day  I*Te  ftraght  by  yer  fide,  an'  we  niTer  chang«Hl 
words  about  her  before,  John— and  now,  on  my  dyings 
bod,  thank  ye  for  that,  John.  'Twas  kind  of  ye,  not  to 
be  'mindin*  me  of  her,  for  I  couldn't  a  bore  it— bat  it's 
all  over  now,  John,  an'  I  bid  ye  carry  her  my  for^vencss 
an'  my  bleuin',  if  she'll  take  it— and  more,  I've  heard 
the  scomidrel  left  her  to  beggary,  and  that  she's  walkin' 
the  world  with  tiie  poor  object  she  got  by  him.  I  have 
aaved  my  pay,  John,  and  ye  know,  I  have  something 
mom  of  honest  eamin's,  though  it  may  be  called  plunder, 
with  the  pay-master.  Here's  my  will,  John ;  this  bit  o' 
paper— see,  it's  stained  with  my  heart's  blood,  too— I 
writ  it  long  ago  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  get  what's 
belongin*  to  me,  and  carry  it  to  her.  The  ould  woman's 
dead — there's  none  to  have  a  wet  eye  fur  me ;  if  she 
refuses  it,  give  it  to  the  priest  for  the  poor ;  they  may 
pot  op  a  prayer  for  my  sowl,  if  they  please,  but  I'm  asy, 
John,  about  it.  Since  I  was  nineteen,  Heax'en  has  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  me,  and  surely  ten  yean  of  broken-heart- 
«dness,  hardship,  and  danger,  will  give  me  a  fair  chance 
.  whin  tbe  muster-roll's  called  above."     He  gasped. 

**  True  for  ye,  Hughie  dear ;  this  leg  'ill  be  the  ruin  iv 
mo,  an'  be  damned  to  the  ball  that  sent  it  off  me— but 
still  they'll  put  me  home  a  pinsioner,  I  suppose,  an'  if 
some  pray  for  yer  sowl,  my  boy,  I'll  drink  to  ye  whinever 
this  June-day  comes  roun'  agin— 4br  a  dacenter,  kindlier, 
soberer,  open-hearteder  comrade,  niver  cried  *  Hurrah 
for  ould  Ireland,'  beside  me— but  it's  dyin'  ye  ure,  dear. 
Oh,  for  the  lo^^  o'  God,  my  good  boy,"  he  cried  to  a 
young  fellow  passing  hastily  along,  *'  give  this  poor  Ghris- 
than  a  drop  o'  wather  to  cool  his  mouth ;  he's  dyin',  I  tell 
ye ;  oh,  bad  luck  to  ye,  if  the  leg  was  stiekin'  to  me,  it's 
not  that  way  yed  be  trampin'.  Hughie,  darlin'— halloo, 
woman,  if  woman  ye  be,  len'  us  the  canteen  I  see  in  yer 
hand ;  yer  gone,  ye  divil.  Och,  och,  Hughie  darlin',  can 
ye  spake  at  all  7  Oh,  for  one  drap  iv  the  bonnie  spring 
well  in  ould  Hamill's  apple-orchard." 

The  dying  soldier  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  breathed 
deep — ay,  the  blood  gurglod  fordi. 

"John— ould  comrade,  my  eyes  are  dim — take  my  hand 
— tell  her  I  blessed  her  dying— tell  her  I  died  an  honora- 
ble death,  and  was  laid  in  a  brave  soldier's  grave." 

**  Och,  och,  Anie! — och,  an'  its  gone,  ye  are,  my  boy, 
an'  brave  ye  was,  my  poor  lad,  as  a  lion  of  the  forest  !— 
och,  she  was  the  black  sighs  to  ye — my  curse  be  upon— 
the  Lord  save  us !  his  spirit  won't  like  me  to  say  that— 
but  it's  enough  I'll  say  yet — an'  let  the  kind  hearts  know 
that  the  lash  niver  touched  yer  white  back  but  the  oncet, 
Hugie,  darlin'^-and  that  there  niver  fought  a  braver 
man  in  our  own  gal-iaot  Ninety-fourth,  than  the  enlisted 
dosarter." 

John  Lone,  as  he  anticipated,  was  returned  to  his 
native  hamlet,  a  -pensioner.  He  married  happily,  and 
when  pay-day  came  round,  over  his  cheering  glass  of 
mountain  dew,  the  most  fiivorite  reminiscence  was 
Rosio  Brian's  late  remorse,  and  humble  acceptance  of 
the  soldier's  bequest — of  the  sorrowful  sunset  on  the  field 
of  Waterkm,  and  the  fair  green  grave  under  that  tall  haxel 
hedge,  where  rest  the  bones  of  the  brave  Hugh  O'ReiUy. 


Oriff  ioal. 
LINES, 

ON  TRB  SVODSM  OSATH  OF  A  MOTHER  OF  TOVMG  CHILDREN. 
BT  LTDIA  H.   SIOOURNXT. 

Dauohtxr,  your  mother  fell  asleep^ 

This  long  warm  summer's  day— 
You  need  not  thus,  ybur  tender  watch  to  keep. 

With  finger  on  your  lip,  so  silently, 
And  love's  sweet  care  upon  your  brow ; 
Fear  not  to  wake  her  now, 

The  slumber  is  too  deep. 

You  will  not  shrink  again,  to  hear 
That  racking  cough,  with  pain  severe, 

Which  bow'd  her  gentle  form  so  low ; 
Nor  the  long,  gasping  strife  for  breath,  that  wore 

Her  wasting  3esh  away. 
As  the  light  wreath  of  snow, 

Melts  in  an  April  day— 
'Tiso'erl— 'Tiso'er! 

Come  hidier,  little  one ; 

Come  lift  the  veil 
O'er  yon  white  pillow  thrown— 

'*  How  cold  she  is ! — ^bow  pale  ! 

How  still  her  cold,  thin  hands  lest 

On  the  nnhe4i\ing  breast,-— 

The  smooth  hair  parted^o'cr  her  placid  brow. 
She  starts  not  on  her  bed. 

Though  stratigers  near  her  tread  ;— 
"  Ah!"  do  they  whiopering  say,  "  our  darling 
mother's  dead !" 

Child,  child, — your  mother's  gone, 

Above  this  clouded  sky. 
Where  round  the  Everlasting  Throne, 

The  bright-wing'd  seraphs  fly*— 
Where  oft  she  wish*d  to  be. 
From  pain  and  sorrow  free, 

There  is  her  home,  on  high. 

The  weary  clay  must  rest,  where  grass  and  flowers 
are  spread ; 
T^xil  the  sweet  spirit,  warm  and  true. 

That  breatli'd  such  holy  words  to  you, 
Bidding  you  kneel  and  pray 
At  dewy  mom,  and  the  soft  hush  of  day. 

Daughter,  that  is  not  dead ! 

Dear  mourning  flock,  who  weep 

A  sainted  mother  fled ; 
Think,  of  her  tender  lessons,  soft  and  deep. 

Beside  each  little  bed. 
To  do  your  Heavenly  Father's  will,— ■ 

A  Savior's  dying  lo>'e  to  prize ;. 
And  let  the  tear-drop  keep 

Those  memories  fresh  and  green. 
Aiding  your  souls,  by  faith  to  rise. 

To  von  celestial  scene, 
From  whence  her  pure  eyes,  mark  yon  still. 

This  vale  of  flesh  between. 
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O  r  i  9  i  o  a  r. 
"'TIS   VERY    POSSIBLE." 

FROM   THE   OERMAV   OP   ISCHOKKI. 
BT   MRS.    E.   P.   ELLET. 

The  late  Minister  Stryk  was  wont  to  quote,  on 
eveiy  occasion,  the  saying,  "  *Ti»  very  possible."  The 
words  were   sometimes  accompanied  with  a  meaning 


I  peace— good  fortmie  1  Much  is  to  be  won.  Even  if 
you  speak  not  those  words  aloud,  for  lear  of  the  deriaaon 
of  others,  I  pray  you,  my  sod,  utter  them  in  your  iomoat 
bosom  upon  every  occurrence." 

"But  wherefore,  dear  father f     Your  partially,  to  a 
wise  enough  phrase,  goes,  methinks,  rather  too  far !" 

**  Child,  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  expression,  as  desi- 
rous of  your  happiness.     For  this  reasoA,  I  would  make 
;  you  heir  of  thai — as  of  my  content — ^fiiy  peace  of  oiind. 


smile,  even  when  the  alTair  was  a  serious  one;  as  if  he  '•  Think  you  it  was  accident,  alone,  led  me  to  adopt  the 
chuckled  within  himself,  like  too  many  people,  at  the  j  phrase  you  deprecate  ?     No !  it  was  done  intentionally, 


weakness  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  was  Stryk  a  distinguished  and  an  esti- 
mable man.  The  different  princes  who,  in  succession, 
governed  the  land,  valued  end  employed  his  talents;  for 
his  adroitness  and  experience  rendered  him  capable  of 
*  performing  important  service.  Every  one  acknowledged 
him  a  learned  man,  and  a  man  of  tact,  as  people  choose 
to  call  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  he  knew 


and  with  profound  consideration.     To  it  I  owe  ail  that  I 
have — all  tliat  I  am.'* 

"  And  what  induced  you,  first,  to  adopt  this  singu- 
larity?" 

I     y"  The  misfortunes  of  early  life— despair !     By  whatT 
learned  from  those  bitter  lessons,  have  I  raised  myself 

!  from  the  dust  again — ^bave  I  become  mine  own  master. 

,  Your  grandparents  were  excellent,  pious  people,  but  they 


how  to  turn  to  the  best  account.     Nay,  there  were  those  \[  possessed  not  much  of  this  world's   goods.      What  I 


who  esteemed  him  more  learned,  more  cunning,  than  he 
really  was ;  several  sage  statesman  felt  for  him  not  only 
esteem  and  rpverence,  but  a  species  of  dread  —  a 
homage  rendered  to  his  superior  sagacity.  Yet  was 
he  thoroughly  an  honest,  open,  conscientious  person, 
against  whom  nothing  evil  could  be  said.  Even  his 
purity  of  reputation  passed,  however,  for  an  additional 
proof  of  his  consummate  art.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
most  far-sighted  politician  of  his  day ;  nay,  for  a  verita- 
ble prophet.  And  all  was  owing  to  his  habit  of  remark- 
ing—" 'TisJ  very  possible !" 

It  may  not  bo  displeasing  to  our  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  that  I 
am  enabled  to  relate  something  of  him.  To  him,  with 
others,  he  bequeathed  a  journal,  written  several  years 
before  his  death. 

The  saj-ing  he  so  often  quoted,  exercised  great  influ- 
ence over  his  disposition,  his  actions  and  his  destiny. 
Though  it  sometimes  escaped  him  without  consideration, 
he  never  uttered  it  in  levity,  but  pondered  deeply  on  the 
consequence,  and  thus  decided  or  corrected  his  views 
of  matters,  and  determined  his  course  of  conduct.  It 
was  scarcely  credible  how  completely  ho.  a  man  of  sense 
and  observation,  was  governed  thereby.  And  yet — "  it 
was  very  possible." 

Not  only  was  he  firmly  attached  to  these  four  little 
words,  but  was  very  desirous  that  his  only  son  should 
deeply  weigh  their  impoi-t.  The  young  man,  after  the 
manner  of  young  people  in  general,  oft  indulginl  in  freaks 
of  speculation,  and  fancied  himself,  in  many  things,  much 
wiser  than  his  old  father;  so  that  he  thought  prudence 
and  caution,  in  his  own  case,  quite  unnecessary. 

"  People  readily  pardon  a  little  eccentricity  in  you, 
dear  father,"  he  observed;  "but  in  me,  it  would  be 
looked  on  as  quite  ridiculous ;  because  it  would  be  palpa- 
ble imitation,  and  affectation  of  a  peculiar  mode  of 
expression." 

**  That  is  very  possible,  dear  Fritz,"  answered  the 
minister ;  "  but  what  of  that,  if  having  this  little  proverb 
always  in  mind  will  bring  you  self-possession,  equanimity. 


received  from  them,  sufficed  to  complete  my  education, 
respectably,  at  the  high  school,  and  to  support  me  a  few 
years  after.  I  was  young  and  unsophisticated ;  accom- 
plished in  all  that  youth  is  expected  to  know ;  and  \irtu- 
ous,  for  I  had  lived  in  contemplation  of  the  highest  and 
the  noblest.  As  I  came  to  mingle  in  society,  and  grew 
I  acquainted  with  the  world,  it  seemed  to  me  peopled,  now 
with  angels,  now  with  devils." 

"  That  is  just  the  case  with  me  even  now,"  observed 
Fritz. 

" 'Tis  very  possible,"  replied  the  statesman;  "for  a 
young  man,  who  falls  not  into  such  an  error,  proves  him- 
self never  to  have  possessed  a  pure  nor  a  warm  heart! 
We  must  once  be  deceived.  To  proceed — I  was  com- 
pellod  to  work  long  without  reward,  till  I  obtained  a 
dignity,  and  a  place  with  a  slender  salary.  That  was 
the  course  of  things ;  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  suf- 
fered no  one  to  know  how  poor  I  was;  For  I  was 
aware  that  such  a  discovery  would  sink  me  much  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  those  around  roe,  than  I  deserved  to 
stand.  I  wont,  accordingly,  extremely  well  clothed,  and 
passed,  for  what  is  now  termed,  an  elegant  young  per- 
I  lodged  in  handsome  rooms ;   I  appeared  in  the 


son. 


best  society.     I  made  little  pleasure-parties  from  time  to 
time,  which  cost  me  no   inconsiderable  sum.     I   kept 
myself  free  from  vice,  and  that  said  much  among  the 
young  gentry  for  the  rcspeciobiliiy  of  my  birth  and  sta- 
tion.    I  was  looked  upon  as  in  better  circumstances  tlian 
I  really  was.     All  this  goodly  appearance  I  put  on  with 
little  money.     Nobody  knew  that  the  whole  year  long,  I 
li>'ed  more  miserable  than  a  galley-slave ;  that  bread  and 
salt,  and  watered  milk,  constituted  my  only  diet.     With 
all  that,  I  was  very  happy,  because  my  heart  was  full  of 
joy — for  duties  fulfilled — ^in  youthful  hopoa  of  a  golden 
future.     I  was  every  where  welcomed  and  beloved.     The 
women  were  pleased  with  me ;  among  the  men,  I  was 
well  received.     But  of  all  nieo,  I  had  one  chosen  and 
tried  friend — a  certain  Advocate  SchneemuUer.     We 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  spirit.     In  the  school,  he  had 
once  nearly  sacrificed  himself,  in  a  duel,  on  my  account. 
We  were  sworn  brothers  in  weal  or  we. 
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Among  the  young  maidens  of  my  acquaintance,  was 
one  whose  society  was  most  delightful  to  me.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  General  Van  Tyten;  her  name  was 
PhiUippa.  I  loved  her  many  months  in  silence,  without 
knowing  the  strength  of  my  own  feelings.  They  grow 
even  to  idolatry ;  my  whole  life  was  consecrated  by  my 
love.  None  guessed  what  I  felt,  for  I  revealed  my  senti- 
ments to  none.  That  which  the  heart  cherishes  as  most 
holy,  is  profaned  even  by  the  purest  language  of  the  lips. 
Thus  youth  hides  from  all  eyes  the  flame  of  his  first 
passion-^it  is, itself,  a  religion  to  the  soul." 

"  Did  you  not  make  a  confidant  of  your  bosom  friend?" 

**  Not  even  of  him ;  for,  in  my  poverty— <destitute  of 
lucrative  employment-tunable  to  boast  of  high  birth,  I 
dared  not  aspire,  seriously,  to  the  rich  daughter  of  so 
distinguished  a  famUy.  I  learned,  firtit,  from  Schnee- 
muller,  what  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  hope,  that 
common  report  assigned  me  the  heart  of  lAy  Philiippa ; 
that  she  loved  me  with  romantic  enthusiasm ;  and  that 
strife  had  arisen  between  her  and  her  mother,  on  my 
account.  What  I  scarce  credited  from  the  assurances  of 
Schneemuller,  I  was  convinced  of,  some  months  after, 
when  chance  brought  PhiUippa  and  me  togethei^-ttnd 
revealed  our  mutual  secret  As  usually  happens  in  such 
coses,  we  vowed  eternal  love,  and  swore  to  suffer  death, 
rather  than  pnive  inconstant.  I  now  felt  as  if  I  was  in 
paradise.  Fortune  seemed  in  a  mood  unusually  amiable, 
and  showered  her  favors  upon  me.  I  was  promoted  to 
be  counsellor  of  Finances  to  the  widowed  Duchess,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  and  regular  income.  The  difference  was 
now  removed  between  PhiUippa  and  me.  The  general 
sought  my  friendship,  and  treated  me  cordially,  and  his 
lady  bad  no  more  obstacles  to  throw  in  the  way  of  her 
daughter's  regard  for  me.  Soon  after,  a  relation  dying 
in  Batavia,  left  me  a  handsome  property.  I  was  to  take 
possession  of  it  in  Amsterdam,  after  the  proper  legal 
measures  had  been  taken.  I  was  happy,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  money,  but  for  Phillippa's  sake.  Just  then, 
a  young  and  elegant  man,  a  Count,  a  favorite  of  the 
reigning  prince,  sued  for  her  hand.  She  repulsed  him. 
She  laughed  at  ray  fears  and  jealousies,  and  playfully 
stopped  my  mouth  when  I  spoke  of  them.  She,  herself, 
urged  me  to  ask  her  of  her  parents.  I  was  anxious  to  do 
so ;  but  previously,  I  must  go  to  Amsterdam.  The  idea 
of  that  journey  was  hateful  to  me,  partly  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  so  long  a  separation  from  my  beloved ; 
partly,  because  she,  herself,  opposed  my  going  in  person ; 
partly,  because  I  was  uneasy  with  respect  to  the  Count, 
who  was  too  rich,  too  handsome,  too  importunate  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  formidable  rival.  How  delighted  was 
.1  at  last,  when  my  friend  Schneemuller  offered  to  undei^ 
take  the  journey  in  my  stead.  I  readily  furnished  him 
with  all  the  necessary  papers,  and  with  full  authority  to 
act  as  my  representative  in  Amsterdam.*' 

"  You  never  before,"  said  Fritz,  "  mentioned  to  me 
the  name  of  this  friend*" 

"  My  reasons  will  soon  be  evident,"  observed  the 
father;  and  proceeded  in  his  narative.  "Days — weeks 
passed;  my  friend  and  ageqt  never  wrote  to  me, 
though  I  persecuted  him  with  letters.  The  thought 
pressed  upon  mo— he  is  ill — he  must  be  ill.    Friendship 


got  the  better  of  Love,  for  the  time;  I  hastened  to 
Amsterdam.  Philiippa  was  distracted  with  grief  at  my 
departure.  As  I  left  her,  she  swooned  in  her  mother's 
arms.  On  the  way,  I  asked  repeatedly  after  Schnee- 
muller. His  name  was  in  all  the  post-books.  I  arrived 
at  Amsterdam.  He  had  been  there ;  had  collected  the 
monies  due  to  me,  had  got  some  changed  into  gold  and 
bank  notes,  and  had  made  disposition  of  the  rest.  I 
could  find  him  no  where ;  I  thought  it  vexy  strange ;  but 
my  astonishment  was  unbounded  when  I  learned  that  a 
man^  exactly  answering  my  description  of  him,  had  sailed 
in  an  American  vessel,  two  months  ago— immediately 
after  receiving  my  legacy.  'It  is  impossible.*'  I  cried 
at  once.  Bnt  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  too  true. 
My  friend— my  best  friend  had  deceived  me.  1" 

*'  Horrible !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  I  went  back  with  lacerated  heatt.  I  should  have 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  gold,  but  the  perfidy  of  my 
bosom  friend  afflicted  me  yet  more  deeply.  He  had 
deprived  me  of  all  confidence  in  man.  When  I  returned 
to  our  city,  I  felt  inclined  to  fly,  at  once,  to  Van  Tyten— 
to  my  beloved,  for  I  had  communicated  to  them  the  news 
of  my  misfortune  by  letter,  and  I  longed  to  receive  their 
sympathy.  But  it  was  too  late  that  night.  My  landlord 
greeted  me  cordially.  '  What  is  the  news  with  you  7'  I 
asked  of  him.  '  Nothing  particular,'  he  replied,  '  at 
present.  You  are,  of  course,  awara  that  Mademoiselle 
Van  Tyten  has  been  married  these  four  weeks  ?'  '  Impos- 
sible !  Impossible  I  Married  ?  Who  7  The  daughter  of 
General  Van  Tyten— with  the  Count  7  IrapcMsible !'  I 
exclaimed.  'Exactly  so!'  he  repeated,  and  forthwith 
quietly  detailed  (he  whole  circumstances  to  me,  wherein 
it  clearly  appeared  that  Philiippa  had  not  opposed  the 
wishes  of  her  parento,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the'  rich 
and  distinguished  Count,  so  soon  t^  he  became  uigent  ia 
claiming  it.  This  happened  shortly  after  the  receipt  of 
my  letter  which  I  had  written  the  General  from  Amster- 
dam, on  the  discovery  of  SchneemuUer's  treachery. 
Still  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  the  narrative  of 
my  host,  but  still  continued  protesting, '  It  is  impossible.* 
I  remained  incredulous  all  that  night ;  but  the  next  com- 
ing— alas !  found  the  story  confirmed  by  every  one  else, 
and  by  the  General  liimself." 

"  Most  horrible  !*'  cried  Fritas,  and  pressed  his  hand 
forcibly  on  his  heart,  as  if  he  would  keep  it  from  bursting. 

The  old  minister  went  on.  "  Thus  deceived  on  all 
sides,  I  had  faith  in  nothing  more  on  earth — nor  in  the 
love  of  woman*-^or  in  the  troth  of  man— nor  in  the  con- 
stancy of  fate.  What  seemed  impossible,  had  happened 
to  me.  I  now  held  all  things  for  possible,  except  the 
stability  of  man  and  hia  destiny.  When  told  of  things 
the  most  amaxing,  I  would  answer, '  'Tis  very  possible !' 
In  that  sentence,  lay  thence  the  result  of  my  life's  expe- 
rience. I  found,  therein,  consolation  for  the  depth  of 
my  wretchedness.  That  sentence  preserved  me  from 
despair.  I  learned  to  reckon  on  nothing,  save  myself. 
Can  I,  I  often  reflected— can  I  again  be  happy  in  this 
world  7  '  'Tis  very  possible,'  was  ever  my  refrain,  and 
the  truth  was  established.  The  most  lavish  favors  of 
fortune  no  more  intoxicated  me:  I  thought  of  her  muta- 
I  bility,  and  of  impending  disaster.     I  had  no  greater  joy 
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than  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  dear  Fritz.  But  my 
delight  was  tempered  by  the  thought  that  you  might  be 
aoatched  away  by  death,  or  become  an  undutiful  child. 
Soberly  I  prepared  myeelf  for  all  possible  evil." 

"  God  be  thanked,  my  father,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  happened  !" 

"  Even  so,  my  son.  Since  I  have  adopted  my  favorite 
maxim,  I  take  each  hour  of  pleasure  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  without  expecting  its  continuance;  I  am  sur- 
prised by  no  calamity,  for  I  am  prepared,  and  know  that 
it,  likewise,  muit  be  temporary.  I  therefore  counsel 
you,  follow  my  example.  But  this  truth  must  pervade 
your  whole  being,  and  influence  all  your  actions,  else  it  is 
useless,  and  you  are  characterless. 

"  All  of  us  men,"  he  resumed,  *'  both  in  our  important 
and  unimportant  affairs  and  actions,  are  apt  to  be  turned 
—perhaps  led,  by  momentaiy  impulse — ^the  oSiipring  of 
fleeting  circumstance.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
men  oft  find  it  diflicult,  afterwards,  to  give  account  of 
the  motive  that  directed  them  in  that  decisive  moment. 
The  ignorant,  hence,  believe  in  divine  inspiration  or  infer> 
nal  promptings.  Few  men  can  stand  who  are  thus  the 
bond-slaves  of  chance ;  for  in  the  shock  of  destiny,  they 
are  stunned,  confounded,  and  the  soul  loses  its  firmness 
-*— I  would  say,  the  very  skeleton  of  its  spiritual  frame — 
the  strong  superior  sense — the  power  that  looks  beyond 
earthly  things,  to  discern  the  ever  true— the  ever  good. 
On  the  other  hand— do  we  now  and  then  lose— what 
matten  it  f  we  dwell,  habitually,  in  our  better  nature— 
in  familiarity  with  the  highest  and  the  truest.  Hence, 
gain  we  strength  and  firmness.  My  son,  profit  by  my 
counsel.     To  you  it  is  possible !" 

Stryk  had  justice  with  all  his  strength  and  his  firm- 
ness ;  yet  his  phrase  often  occasioned  him  much  vexation, 
or  what  would  have  been  vexation  to  other  men.  His 
temper  was  not  easily  ruffled. 

He  was,  one  day,  in  .the  ministerial  assembly,  where 
the  Elector  was  present.  It  was  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  spoko,  in  that  august  assembly,  of  the 
late  occurrences  in  Paris,  in  Strausburg,  in  Lyons— of 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  French  nation— of 
their  former  idolatry — of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  their 
present  mad  exaltation  over  tho  fall  of  the  throne. 

"'Tis  the  most  villanous  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  !"  cried  tho  Elector.  "  No  other  people  could  act 
so.  Look  at  my  subjects,  for  example.  Never  could  they 
be  seized  with  such  a  vertigo— to  bow  the  knee  before 
other  rulers !     What  think  you,  Stryk  7" 

The  minister,  at  tho  moment,  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  and  only  haJf  heard  tho  question  of  his 
sovereign.  He  gave  an  embarrassed  shrug,  and  answered 
as  usual — '*  'Tis  very  possible." 

The  prince  started.  **  What  do  you  mean  7"  cried  he. 
"  Think  you,  really,  the  hour  may  come  in  which  my 
subjects  will  rejoice  in  my  downfall  7" 

**  Tis  very  possible,"  replied  Stryk,  thoughtfully.  "We 
can  know  nothing  of  the  future.  Nothing  is  more  uncer- 
tain than  a  nation ;  for  a  nation  H  composed  of  men, 
each  of  whom  loves  himself  bettor  than  hb  prince.  A 
new  order  of  things  brings  new  hopes;  and  new  hopes 


ore  ever  more  entidng  than  good  already  possessed. 
Much  as  your  Higlmess  is  beloved  by  all  your  subjects, 
and  much  as  you  deserve  their  love;  nevertheless,  I 
would  not  take  my  oath,  that  under  different  circumstan- 
ces, this  people  would  not  forget  your  benefits,  and  hold 
feasts  and  illuminations  in  honor  of  a  republic,  or  of 
another  sovereign ;  nay,  that  they  would  not  tear  down 
and  insult  the  Electoral  arms.  Oh,  yes  I  'tis  very  po»- 
sible !" 

**  You  are  beside  yourself!"  exclaimed  the  Prince, has- 
tily and  turning  his  back ;  Stiyk  foil  into  disgrace.  Every 
body  then  said  Stryk  was  a  fool. 

Some  years  after,  the  victorious  French  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  Clector  fled  with  his  court.  They  shouted 
after  him  the  praises  of  freedom  and  equali^,  and  held 
feasts  and  illuminations,  tearing  down  every  where  the 
Electoral  arms. 

Stryk,  as  an  experienced,  useful  man,  was  n-ppmnted 
to  a  place  under  the  new  government;  the  more  readily, 
as  it  was  well  known  for  what  reason  he  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  the  banished  prince.  He  was  looked  upon, 
as  in  a  certain  manner  a  victim  to  despotism.  The  new 
government  gained  strength,  and  the  activity  and  skill  of 
the  minister  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  'firm  establish- 
ment. 

Spite  of  his  natural  impetuosity,  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  political  enthusiasm.  He 
never  united  himself  to  a  party ;  thus  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  suspicions  of  each  party.  The  Jacobins 
called  him  a  disguised  Royalist;  the  Royalists  called 
him  a  disguised  Jacobin. .  He  laughed  at  both  titles  and 
did  his  duty. 

One  day  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  guests,  when  toasts  were  eageriy  drank  in  honor 
of  the  freedom  of  the  world,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
tho  Republic,  a  commissary  of  the  government,  turning 
to  Stryk,  exclaimed,  *'My  wonder  is  only,  that  monarchs 
yet  venture  to  oppose  us ;  they  but  hasten  their  own  des- 
truction. Revolution  strides  over  the  earth.  Wliat  are 
they  hoping  for  7  Do  they  dream  of  vanquishing  the 
great  nation  and  bringing  back  the  Bourbons  7  The 
fools !  Sooner  will  all  Europe  bow  her  neck.  What 
think  you,  citizen  !  can  a  reasonable  man  imagine  that  a 
throne  will  ever  again  bo  erected  in  France  7" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  improbable,"  answered  Stryk*;  but  'tis 
very  possible." 

**  How  !  very  possible  7"  cried  the  commissary,  in  a 
voice  of  thandei>— echoed  by  tho  whole  company.  "  He 
who  doubts  of  the  endurance  of  freedom,  loves  her  not ; 
I  atai  grieved  that  one  of  her  first  officers  should  nourish 
such  sentiments.     How  can  you  excuse  yourself  7"  ' 

"  Excuse  7"  repeated  Stryk,  calmly,  "  It  is  vciy  possi- 
ble. Free  Athens  first  accustomed  herself  ta  a  Pericles, 
tlien  to  a  King  of  Maoedon.  Rome  had  first  her  Trium- 
virate ;  then  her  Cssar ;  and  at  last  her  Nero.  Eng. 
land  slew  her  king — ^had  her  Cromwell,  and  afterwards 
another  monarch." 

"  Away  with  yonr  Rome,  your  Athens  and  your 
England !"  cried  the  commissary,  "  What  of  theM 
wretched  characterless  nations,  worthy  to  wear  their 
chains  !     You  will  not  set  them  in  comparison  with  Che 
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French  7  But  I  pardon  your  crooked  yUion ;  you  are 
no  bom  Frenchman  \" 

It  appeared  the  official  was  not  sincere  in  his  pardon ; 
for  Stryk  soon  after  lost  )us  place.  Nay,  his  unfortunate 
speech  exposed  him  to  imprisonment  and  a  vexatious 
trial. 

Ere  long,  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul;  at  first  for 
ten  years— dien  for  life.  Afterwards  he  became  Empe- 
ror, for  his  sagacity  and  uprightness ;  and  particularly, 
because  he  was  named  "  The  Moderate."  Stryk  was 
again  elevated  to  office  and  dignity.  He  now  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  than  ever :  so  many  of  his  predictions 
had  come  to  pass !  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  political 
seer. 

Napoleon  changed  the  face  of  the  world  and  bestowed 
crowns.  Men  were  no  longer  republicans :  all  bowed  to 
the  new  roaster.  Not  only  was  there  no  talk  of  repub- 
licanism ;  but  it  was  reckoned  the  deepest  shame  not  to 
be  a  good  loyalist. 

"  I  think  it  no  shame,*'  observed  Stryk,  between  whom 
and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  had  passed  some  warm 
words  on  the  subject ;  "  I  opine,  that  while  the  epidemic 
was  going,  you  all  had  your  share  of  it.  And  should  the 
like  como  again,  you  might  find  it  contagious  as  before. 
It  is  very  possible." 

"Ha .'you  think  us  then  so  fickle?"  cried  they  all 
together.  "  In  truth,  I  for  one,"  protested  each— "am 
not  so  easy  led  astray  by  the  fever  of  fashion !" 

"You  remind  me,"    said  Stryk,    "of  the  Sultan  ofi 
Egypt,  whose  story  is  told  in  Addison's  Spectator.     He 
laughed  at  the  account  in  the  Koran,  of  Mahomet's  vifit  I 
to  the  seven  heavens,  and  his  ninety  thousand  interviews  j 


I  of  the  undertaking.  Surprised  at  the  question,  Stryk 
refused  to  answer.  The  general  wished  the  more  to 
learn  his  opinion.  "  I  think,"  said  he  "  we  shall  cele- 
brate our  Christmas  in  Fetersbuigh ;  but  it  seems  you 
apprehend  an  evil  issue  to  the  enterprise  7"  The  minis- 
ter, afler  his  usual  fashion,  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  "  'tis  very  possible."  He  suffered  for  that  remark. 
People  said,  "  Ho  is  a  fool,"  when  his  name  suddenly 

vanished  from  the  list  of  those  in  office.    But  when  the 

I  • 

I  allied  armies  marched  into  France,  and  the  imperial 
I  forces  were  every  where  subdued ;  the  saying  was  chang- 
ed to,  "  Stryk  is  a  prophet."     Thus  it  is  ever  with  wise 
men. 

His  disgrace  under  the  administration  of  the  usurper, 
(for  that  appellation  was  suddenly,  by  universal  consent) 
bestowed  on  the  banished  Emperor,)  procured  him  the 
favor  of  the  legitimate  monarch.  Yet,  the  use  of  hii 
maxim  was  destined  once  more  to  work  him  ill. 

The  king  one  day,  in  company  with  the  minister,  ob- 
served, that  he  passed  among  many  for  a  timeserving 
courtier ;  for  that,  in  all  the  recent  changes  of  government, 
be  had  ever  kept  himself  up  *,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  have  meant  honestly  with  every  sovereign.  The 
aged  statesman  answered  dryly  as  usual,  "  'Tis  veiy 
possible ;  but — "  he  added  quickly  "  I  have  ever  been  a 
true  servant  of  the  stat^" 

"Nay,  that  is  a  palpablo  contradiction,"  cried  the 
monarch.  "  How  can  you  call  yourself  a  true  servant  of 
the  state,  when  you  pay  court  to-day  to  a  legitimatOi  to* 
morrow  to  an  illegitimate  sovereign?" 

"  Even,  because  I  ever  studied.  Sire,  to  be  the  servant, 
not  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  state.     Under  an  unlaw- 


with  the  Deity,  while  his  bed  remained  warm,  and  the  .  foi  q^  ^n  unjust  king,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  friend 
water  had  not  flowed  out  of  the  pitcher  he  had  overset. 


But  when  the  Der\ise  ordered  him  to  plunge  his  head  in 
the  tub  of  water,  and  he  did  so,  and  went  through  a  series 
of  marvellous  adventures,  that  apparently  occupied  many 
3rears ;  and  on  drawing  out  his  head,  discovered  that  he 
had  in  reality  merely  immersed  it  for  an  instant,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  error.  You,  gentlemen, 
are  all  in  the  same  case.  Had  any  one  told  you  before 
the  Revolution,  what  you  would  do  while  it  lasted,  you 


to  his  countiy,  to  assist  the  State." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  sovereign  impatiently,  "  I  speak  of 
the  Government.  Do  you  look  upon  th<U  as  separate 
from  the  State  7" 

"  No,  most  gracious  Sire ;  but  the  person  whogovetnt 
I  separate  from  the  government." 

The  king  frowned  upon  the  minister,  as  he  replied, 
"  This  is  die  language  of  revolution,  and  will  not  do  in 


would  have  been  incredulous.     Now  your  heads  are  out  1 1  ^«»«  ^»y»-     Mark  you  this— I  and  the  State  are  the 


of  the  tub,  and  all  you  then  thought  and  felt,  and  acted 
passed  fo^  a  dream.  Should  the  exiled  Bourbons  ever 
return  to  France,  I  will  venture  my  life,  you  wiU  look  on 
all  that  has  passed  since  1789,  as  a  vision,  and  stand 
once  more  like  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  your  right  senses 
before  the  tub,  wondering  at  the  past  illusions." 

They  all  smiled.  "  Well,  well,"  said  one,  "  in  many 
things  my  lord  is  quite  right ;  but  can  any  one  in  earnest 
suppose  that  the  poor  Bourbons  will  ever  return?  That 
surely  belongs  to  the  empire  of  impossibilities !" 

"  Hem !  'tis  very  possible,"  said  Stryk. 

It  seemed  that  the  possible  change  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  dreaded  by  Stryk ;  for  he  had  already  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  imperial  government.  It  was  said 
that  his  political  predictions  had  come  to  the  ears  of 
Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  expedition  into  Russia,  one  of  his  generals  went 
to  the  mimster,  and  asked  him  seriously,  what  he  thought 
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same.    You  are  not  the  State's  servant,  but  my  servant 
for  the  state." 

The  minister  bowed  in  silence.  Shortly  after,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  he  was  dismissed  from  public 
duQ^,  but  permitted  to  retain  his  salaiy. 

In  his  retirement,  he  still  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  retained  his  reputation  for  political  sagaci^. 
Every  mutation,  he  had  according  to  popular  belief,  un- 
erringly foreseen  and  foretold ;  so  that  he  was  resorted 
to  with  a  species  of  superstition,  and  his  opinion  ohtn 
asked  respecting  the  future. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  frequent  compliments  paid  him 
on  this  account,  he  observed — scarce  refraining  from 
laughter— 

"  Among  a  people  who  are  resolved  to  be  quite  blind 
folded,  it  is  very  easy  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  sage 
and  a  seer.     Sound  common  sense  and  cool  blood  can 
see  veiy  &r,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  running 
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helter-skelter  a^nst  one  another,  and  thut  their  eyes  to 
thinga  aa  they  really  are." 

<'Caa  you  impart  to  lu  the  secret  of  your  wiadom?'* 
said  one  of  his  admirers. 

"It is  very  possible!"  was  the  reply.  "To  discern 
the  futurei  one  must  look,  not  forwards,  but  backwards 
«^ackwards  to  the  past!  There  hangs  the  mirror  of 
true  prophecy.  Oar  leaders  are  not  wilting  to  do  this ; 
besides,  their  eyes  are  spoiled  by  reading  too  many  peti- 
tions, eulogiams,  and  diplomatic  communications.*' 

"  And  what  say  you  of  the  present  time  V* 

"  It  cannot  remain  always  as  it  is.  Nothing  can  con- 
trovert this  assertion,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  Then  you  think  disquietude  and  change  will  never 
be  at  an  end?  and  yet  the  evil  spirit  is  shut  up  with  the 
rats  in  St.  Helena.  Whence  shall  trouble  come  again  7 
Or,  think  you,  he  or  his  like  will  again  appear,  to  play 
thedevilt" 

The  ex-minister  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  is  very 
possible.  That  evil  spirit  did  not  stir  up  the  South 
American,  nor  the  French  Revolution.  He  but  accele- 
rated, and  pressed  into  his  service  the  human  impulse 
that  strives  against  Truth,  against  Improvement,  against 
Freedom  and  Equity — not  only  in  France,  but  among  all 
other  nations.  Now  they  will  make  peace  again,  with 
force  of  arms — ^with  severe  laws — ^with  inquisitions — 
vnth  censers— and  with  the  myriad  toys,  and  pageants 
that  dazzle  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vouste  and  Palm— in  the  age  of  the  Bostile— in  the  time 
of  Franklin  and  Washington.  The  same  caases  will 
ever  produce  the  self-same  effects.     Rely  upon  that." 

Columbia,  8.  C. 


Original. 
THE    MAIDEN'S   MISTAKE. 

BT  FRAKCKS   S.  OSOOOD. 

That  his  eyebrows  were  false— that  his  hair 

Was  assumed,  I  was  fully  aware; 
I  knew  his  moustache  of  a  barber  was  bought, 
And  that  Cartwright  provided  his  teeth ;— but  I  thought 

That  bis  heart  was,  at  least,  true  and  fair! 

I  saw  that  the  exquisite  glow. 
Spreading  over  the  cheek  of  my  beau. 
From  a  carmine-shell  came ;— iuid  I  often  was  told. 
That  his  "  gras  de  la  jambe,"  by  the  tailor  was  sold; 
I  dreamed  not  his  love  was  but  show ! 

I  was  sure,  I  could  easily  toll, 
That  the  form,  which  deluded  each  belle, 
Was  made  over  his  own;— but  I  could  not  believe, 
That  his  flattering  tongue,  too,  was  taught  to  deceive; 
That  his  fortune  was  humbug,  as  well ! 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  dispense 

With  a  figure,  hair,  teeth,  heart  and  sense-— 

"  La  jambe  "  Pd  overlook,  were  it  ever  so  small ! 

But  to  think  that  he  is  not  a  Count,  after  all, 
Tha^g  a  notrto-be  pardoned  offence ! 


OriginaK 
THE    GIPSY    MOTHER. 

BT  MART   ANNE  BROWNS. 

**  From  tho  worst  turmoil 
Sweet  feelings  will  tpriug  up  like  flowers 
Born  on  a  rugged  soiL" 

The  mother  watched  her  child — her  rosy  child-— 
He  slept  in  peace ;  her  cloak  wns  o'er  him  laid, 
And  her  black  tresses,  from  their  knot  unbound. 
Fell  o'er  her  neck,  a  wild  and  scanty  veil. 
It  was  a  noon  in  spring*-ihe  trees  were  yet 
Scarce  covered  with  young  leave*— and  the  soabeams 
Came  thro'  the  smooth,  straight  stems;  the  mountain  ask 
Had  not  lost  all  its  berries,  and  the  pine 
Wore  yet  its  dark  green  robe.     The  mother  sat 
And  watched  her  child :  she  was  of  that  strange  tribe— 
The  Egyptian  wanderers ;  her  dark  eye  was  full 
Of  softened  light — her  features  were  not  fair, 
But  now  they  had  the  grace  of  tenderness. 
The  hand  that  idly  lay  upon  her  knee, 
Tho'  dark,  was  delicate  and  small,  and  smooth ; 
No  cheerful  household  toil  had  hallowed  it 
With  sign  of  usefulness.     A  mat  lay  near 
Of  twisted  straw,  entwined  with  ivy — there, 
Perhaps,  wound  by  the  fingers  of  the  boy 
Who  slept  before  her.     I  stood  still  and  gazed. 
And  saw  this  was  the  noontide  of  her  heart — 
Its  hour  of  happiness.     Her  passions  fierce. 
Perhaps,  at  times,  were  sleeping  like  the  winds 
Cradled  in  the  soft  grass.     Her  soul  had  lost 
Its  guile  and  worldliness,  and  she  was  but 
A  woman  and  a  mother,  and  nought  else, 
In  that  calm  hour.     She  looked  upon  the  boy 
With  earnest  gaze-^upon  that  babe  her  wild 
And  wandering  thoughu  were  resting,  like  a  bird 
In  some  fair  tree,  whose  leaves  shut  out  die  view 
Of  all  the  outer  world.     At  length  she  stretched 
Her  hand  unto  a  little  knot  of  flowers, 
(The  wild-wood  violet,)  and  she  gathered  one. 
And,  stooping,  held  it  o'er  the  boy's  fair  face. 
Resting  it,  for  an  instant,  o'er  his  lips. 
As  if  with  natural  instinct  of  the  rich 
Contrast  its  color  made,  with  the  deep  rose 
That  blossomed  there ;  then  with  a  quiet  smile 
Of  playfulness,  (such  as  will  sometimes  come 
From  every  mother's  heart  in  its  delight,) 
She  passed  it  lightly  o'er  his  eyelids,  till 
The  boy  awakened,  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
With  a  bright  smile.     She  lifted  him,  and  turned. 
And  saw  me  standing  near,  and  tenderness 
And  sunny  smile,  and  love's  pure  gracefulness 
Were  gone.     Her  brow  was  dark  and  full  of  woe, 
Her  footsteps  tottering  with  well-feigned  disease. 
She  stood  a  houseless,  wortliless  vagrant  there. 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  whine,  and  studied  tale 
Upon  her  lips.     I  turned  away  from  her. 
And  yet  returned  and  gave  her  a  small  boon 
Even  for  the  touch  of  womanhood  that  still 
Could  live  unscathed  'midst  such  a  wilderness 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  as  the  gipsy's  lot. 
Liverpool,  England, 
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LYING  IN  STATE. 

BT  JOHN  NIAL. 

**  Snb  tegminifag,  /**■— I  fag  in  the  •hadow.— tikgil. 
Among  all  the  different  kinds  of  lyinjf,  for  which  oar 
friends  over  nea  are  so  greatly  distinguished,  there  is 
none  more  characteristic,  than  that  of  lying  in  state. 
Although  it  is  a  part  of  education  there,  to  lie  gracefully 
and  plausibly ;  although  men  are  bred  to  it  from  their 
youth  up — making  a  profession  of  it,  as  in  law,  in  politics, 
in  business,  and  in  literature ;  and  although  most  persons 
lie,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  and  not  unfre- 
qiiently  on  both  sides,  within  the  course  of  a  single  hour, 
as  among  the  auctioneers,  the  old  bachelors,  the  horse- 
dealers,  the  hack-writers,  and  attorneys ;  these,  after  all, 
are  but  plebeian  accomplishments  compared  with  those  of 
the  upper  ranks,  who  are  allowed  to  lie  in  state.     From 
the  lowliest  of  those  who  hawk  patent  medicines,  War- 
ren's blacking,  or  Hunt's  i-oasted  coffee  about  the  streets, 
or  chalk  advertisements  on  the  garden  walls,  in  letters 
three  feet  high,  for  thirty  miles  out  of  London — up  to  the 
reporters  of  Parliamentary  speeches,  and  the  getters-up 
of  British  TraveUers  in  America;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  what  they 
eall  lying  in  utate.     Liars  by  trade,  though  they  are — 
lying  on  paper,  and  lying  off — all  their  lives  a  lie— their 
death  a  Ke,  and  their  very  epitaphs   a  lie,  there  are 
multitudes  of  the  great,  who  reserve  themselves  to  the 
last,  when  the  breath  is  out  of  their  bodies,  for  lying  the 
whole  world  out  of  countenance ;  and  this  they  call 
iyingin  state. 

Go  to  Bartlemy  fair,  and  circulate  awhile  among  the 
booths ;  and  then  take  up  a  newspaper,  an  English  History, 
or  a  book  about  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  judge  for  yourself.     **  Hero's  a  wild  Indian !  here's  a 
North  American !    white   Indians,  all  alive !    a  penny 
arpiece,  all  alive!     Two  white  Indian  boys,   from  St. 
Kitto — one  a  Circassian !    Walk  in,  gentlemen !  walk  in ! 
Here's  the  Spanish  sisters,  and  the  Chinese  lady,  with 
silver  hair!  penny  a-piece,  gentlemen,  all  alive!     Walk 
in  ladies,  walk  in !"    What  are  all  these  but  humbler 
imitations  of  "  Just  publishedftLnew  work,  by  the  author 
of  little  King  Pepin,  Jacob  Faithful,  Miss  Martineau's 
Notions  of  America,  or  Jack,  the  giant-killer !     In  the 
press f  a  new  novel!  astonishing  production !— eloquence ! 
poetry ! — passion ! — truth  ! — graphic    delineations !   and 
characters  from  fashionable  life,  with  a  key !— Here's  a 
poem  of  three  and  twenty  lines,  by  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Marchioness  of  Cock-a-doodle-do ;  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  a  recent  transaction  at  Timbuctoo,  and  to 
refer  to  the  well  known  A,  B,  C, — X,  Y,  Z,  &  J." — 
And  again,  why  not  acknowledge,  that  the  fellow  who 
stands  on  the  platform  of  a  travelling  menagerie,  about 
the  sise  of  a  baggage  wagon,  with  the  portrait  of  a  white 
bear  on  one  tide,  which  be  calls  a  catamount,  and  a  pair 
of  elk's  horns  on  the  other,  which  he  is  ready  to  swear, 
grew  on  his  grandmother's  cow— shouting  at  the  top  of 
bis  voice  to  all  that  come  near,  "  Walk  in  ladies !  walk  in ! 
here  tfaey  are!— live  mermaids,  white  elephants,  and 
whales  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long !    Here  they  are!— 


Here's  a  lion  worth  having ! — big  as  a  cart-horse— mouth 
like  a  turnpike  gate— every  tooth  like  a  mile-atone— 
every  hair  as  big  as  a  broomstick!  etc.  etc."  Why 
not  adcnowledge  this  fellow  to  be  just  as  respectable  in 
his  way,  and  full  as  trust-worthy,  as  ninety  nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  TroUopes,  Fidlers,  and  Fearons,  and  Ashs, 
and  Kembles,  and  Marryats,  and  Hamiltons,  and  Mar- 
tineaus,  who  run  about  the  world,  hawking  their  wares 
aftor  a  similar  fashion,  with  just  about  as  much  regard 
for  the  truth  ? 

You  may  tell  us,  to  be  sure,  that  we  take  things  too 
seriously:   that  among  a    people,  where  lying  is  but 
another  name  for  adroitness,  genius  and  thriftiness- where 
none  but  fools,  madmen  and  children  are  ever  supposed 
to  speak  the  truth— -where  even  the  state  papers  and 
histories  are  lies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  caricaturaSf  the 
sea-songs,  the  police  reports,  the  parliamentary  speeches, 
the  novels,  the  poems,  and  the  newspapers-— but  differ- 
ent names,  after  all,  for  the  same  thing,  or  different  pr^ 
parations  of  that  which  the  people  of  England  are  fed 
with,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave :  that  where  the 
countenances  of  men,  their  looks,  their  tones,  their  whole 
intercourse  with  one  another,  are  a  lie,  that  we  are  to  be 
pitied  for  expecting  the  truth,  undor  any  circumstances, 
even  upon  Uie  threshold  of  another  world :  that,  in  a 
'  country  and  among  a  people,  where,  to  speak  the  truth 
is  looked  upon  as  unequivocal  evidence,  not  of  simplicity 
only,  but  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  usages  of  society ;  where  to  be  ftunk 
and  open,  to  talk  as  you  think,  and  to  think  as  you  talk, 
is  to  be  ungetUeel;  when  to  be  natural  and  true,  is  to 
be  ill-bred ;  where  the  tone  must  be  subdued,  the  step 
qualified,  the  countenance  forged,  the  heart  quelled,  the 
whole  bearing  of  a  man  cast  off,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
a  woman  changed,  or  they  are  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  barbarians— nobody  is  fool  enough  to  put 
faith  in  any  thing  he  sees  or  hears,  however  solemnly 
published  or  pompously  authenticated;  and  that  in  point 
of  fact,  nobody  is  deceived  even  by  that  loftiest  of  all 
manifestations,  which  we  have  chosen  to  regard  as  a 
national  pastime,  the  lying  in  state.     And  what  then  1 
Does  thfU;  change  the  character  of  the  transaction,  or 
help  that  of  the  people  ? 

A  monarch,  or  a  prince,  nay,  even  a  peer,  has  but  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  in  purple  and  fine  linen— to  stretch 
himself  out,  after  a  profligate  and  shameless  life,  and  a 
brutal  death,  amid  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  rank,  and 
let  himself  be  seen  of  the  multitude,  with  sconces  and 
wax  lights  about  him,  and  cumbrous  drapery  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  Death— <ind  mutes  and  muffled  hang- 
ings, and  pictures  and  looking-glasses,  turned  to  the  wall ; 
and  hearses  and  plumes,  and  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry; 
he  has  but  to  lie  stiff  and  stark  within  the  hollow  of  a 
vast  chamber,  like  the  nude  effigies  on  the  tombs  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;  to  have  all  his  doings  on  earth  for- 
gotten and  forgiven ;  his  virtues  abundantly  magnified, 
and  all  his  vices  buried,  for  a  month  or  so,  and  himself 
canonized  until  the  next  change  of  the  moon— in  other 
words,  he  has  but  to  lie  in  state,  after  death ;  and  the 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  who  may  have  cursed 
and  hated  him  while  he  lived,  are  all  agog  with  admira^ 
tion,  and  overflo^'ing  with  charity. 
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But,  then,  he  must  lie  like  a  prince.  There  must  be 
no  paltriness,  no  shabbiness  in  the  arrangements,  or  the 
people  have  no  sympathy  with  him ;  and  his  brethren, 
who  have  held  themselves  aloof,  while  star  after  star  was 
dropping  from  his  coronet,  will  be  sure  to  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

Take  an  example ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  charged 
with    hatred  of  roytd^,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  household  of  princes,  who  have  gone  down  to  their 
graves,  one  after  another,  from  the  throne  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  such  frightful  unexpectedness,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.     Let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
one,  who  for  a  season  was  what  may  be  truly  called,  a  man 
of  the  world — the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world  in  fioict, 
after    the  death   of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     For  many 
years  he  stood  like  a  pyramid  among  the  monuments  of  a 
buried  notion.     The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
did  homage  to  him.     The  greatest  of  earth  stood  fixed 
and  motionlesB  in  the  worship— like  so  many  sculptured 
sovereigns  about  his  rocky  pedestal.    He  overtopped  the 
mightiest— he  overshadowed  the  most  glorious,  even  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself,  overtopped  and  o\'ersha- 
dowed  the  towering  sovereignties  of  earth,  when  kings 
thronged  his  anti-charaber,  and  nations  prostrated  them- 
selves in  his  path.     Well — ^he  died.     And  when  he  was 
dead  and  gone;  dead  as  a  door-nail,  his  worshippers 
waked  up,  and  beginning  to  rub  their  eyes  and  look  about 
them,  found  out  that  he  was  only  Greorge  Gordon— Lord 
Byron,  after  all.      And  so  they  washed  themselves,  one 
by  one,  of  his  iniquities ;  and  picked  up  the  crumbs,  which 
they  had  been  casting  at  his  feet,  and  gathering  their  robes 
about  them,  and  clearing  their  skirts  from  the  dust  of  the 
retiring  multitude,  Uiey  marched  off  with  a  regenerated 
look,  a  haughty  step,  and  a  Scotch  bag-pipe  droning  in 
their  ears— wondering  as  they  went,  how  they  could  have 
been  so  much  mistaken. 

Yes,  he  died— ^ied  just  when  the  great  and  good  pub- 
lic had  come  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was  poor ;  that 
after  abusing  Walter  Scott  for  making  poetry  to  order, 
at  half  a  crown  a  line,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  poe- 
tiy,  himself,  for  about  the  same  price ; — to  abandon  the 
Immutabilities,  and  wreaths,  and  crowns  of  inextin- 
guishable fire,  and  a  harp  that  thundered  like  a  tempest 
among  the  mountains — for  pounds  shillings  and  pence, 
and  the  echoes  of  Albermarle  Street ;  nay,  worse— ^much 
worse — that  he  had  already  begun  to  write  for  nothing — 
and  for  a  netospaper  !  and  that  Murrey  had  been  obliged 
to  cast  him  off.  Poor  Byron ! — poor,  dear  Byron  I  Well, 
and  so,  although  he  had  been  their  idol  so  long  as  he 
wrote  mysteriously  and  afar  off,  without  the  inspiration  of 
"  half  a  crown  a  line ;''  and  while  they,  in  thoir  hearts, 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  on  earth, 
and  the  original  of  every  cut-throat  he  had  painted ;  and 
although  he  had  now  the  reputation  of  being,  at  least,  an 
altered  man,  having  forsworn  poetry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  war  that  Greece  had  been  waging,  as  with  lighted 
thunderbolts,  against  the  **  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras 
dire,"  that  were  mustered  along  her  borders — yet,  the 
moment  he  was  dead— the  moment  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  and  it  was  known  that  he  died  poor,  and  that  his 
heart  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  country — the  "altio' 


and  the  god  sank  together  in  the  dust!*'  And  althougU 
he  lay  in  alette — few,  indeed;  were  they  "  so  poor  to  do 
him  reverence." 

A  motley  crowd — just  such  as  you  may  see  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  person, 
being  furnished  with  tickets,  poured  into  the  house  day 
after  day,  and  being  informed  by  the  chief  personage  in 
attendance,  that "  his  lordship  had  been  salted  dovn  tteo 
days  bejoref^  walked  round  the  chamber  where  he  lay, 
flourished  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  examined  the  fiimi- 
ture,  lifted  the  hangings  (rather  unluckily  in  one  case ; 
for  a  friend  of  mine  assured  me  that  he  saw,  with  his  own 
eyes,  one  of  the  mourners  lunching  there,  with  a  pile  of 
bread  and  cheese  before  him,  and  a  pot  of  beer,)  let  them 
fall  in  a  hurry — ^walked  out,  dropped  the  shilling  or  the 
half-crown,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  all  the  better  for  having  wiped  off  a  long  score- 
discharged  a  solemn  duty  without  much  loss  of  time,  and 
got  their  money's  worth ;  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  to  look 
into  Lara,  Beppo,  Don  Juan  or  Cliilde  Harold,  for  the 
first  time.  Was  not  this  lying  in  state— and  lying  to 
some  purpose  7 

The  body — or,  as  the  newspapers  had  it — ^his  lordship 
lay  iUiSir  Edward  Knalchlulls,  M.  P.,  in  George  Street. 
There  was  rather  a  pressure  for  two  or  three  days.  But 
of  the  many  that  I  saw,  by  far  the  greater  number 
appeared  to  be  quite  as  much  taken  with  the  funiitnre, 
the  crimson  and  gold  drapery,  the  coronet  lying  upon 
the  coffin— -the  room  hung  with  black,  and  the  candles 
burning  dismally  enough— as  with  the  presence  itself,  and 
the  awful  inscription  upon  the  urn,  which  held  the  heart, 
brains,  etc.  Some  wondered  at  the  plainness  of  the 
show — some  at  the  tawdry  coronet  and  escutcheons— 
which,  sooth  to  say,  were  strangely  of  a  piece  with  the 
counteifoit  melo-dramatic  representations  at  a  trumpery 
theatre.  Others  were  greatly  moved  that  he  should 
have  come  into  the  world  in  January,  1788 ;  and  there 
were  two  or  three  ugly  women,  evidently  crying  for  effect. 
They  were  all  of  a  size — hideously  alike,  with  red  noses 
and  goggle  eyes.  They  made  a  business  of  it ;  walking 
about  like  a  fieimily  of  old  maids  gone  to  seed,  and  sop- 
ping their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs,  like  so  many 
hired  mourners.  Perhaps  they  were  a  part  of  the  "/>er- 
formanee  "—furnished  mourners  in  a  country  where  such 
things  are  done  by  the  job,  and  the  sign  of  a  regular 
undertaker  is — "  Funerals  performed  here."  Why  not 
— "  Funerals  perpetrated  here  ?" 

Judging  by  the  funeral  that  followed,  the  latter  were 
a  much  more  suitable  sign.  There  were  mutes,  and  two 
or  three — I  forget  how  many^-shabby  pages — Oliver 
Twistish  looking  hoy%,  chartered  by  the  lump ;  a  small 
procession  a-foot;  an  old  grey-headed  man  with  a  white 
wig,  bearing  a  coronet  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion ;  a 
stately  black  charger  richly  caparisoned— mourning* 
coaches  with  six  horses  each,  a  very  few  private 
carriages,  and  half  a  score  of  empty  hacks.  And  this 
was  the  end  of  George  Gordon— Lord  Byron!  this!  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  British  Empire !  in  the  very  midst 
of  millions,  who  had  looked  upon  him,  but  a  little  time 
before,  as  the  gloiy  of  their  aget  ^^  the  pride  of  their 
country! 
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Wbat  was  their  homage  in  his  hoar  of  meridian 
strength  7  A  lie !  What— when  he  lay  outstretched  for 
exhibition,  to  which  the  multitude  gathered  as  to  the 
Lofd  mayor's  show?  Another.  And  what  was  the 
procession  that  foUowed  him  on  the  way  to  his  long 
home  7  What  but  another  and  more  shamefid  one — the 
reproach  whereof,  ought  to  abide,  and  will  abide,  for 
ever  and  eyer,  upon  the  false-hearted  nation  that  forsook 
him  in  a  body,  even  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  grave— upon  the  whole  troop  of  his  brother 
bards  who  turned  their  backs  upon  him  the  moment  they 
were  able  to  do  so  with  safety.  Oh,  shame !  shame  I  that 
these  should  be  numbered  among  the  national  pastimes 
of  old  England ! 


Original. 
THE  SNOW-DROP. 

BT  ROBKRT  HAMILTON. 

Ere  the  scowl  of  winter  dies, 

Ere  golden  cloudlets  throng  the  skies, 

Ere  the  brook  has  burst  its  chains, 

Ere  the  snow-shroud  leaves  the  plains, 

Little  flowret,  thou  art  seen, 

In  thy  robes  of  emerald  green— 

Waviog  in  the  bitter  storm 

Thy  snowy  sweets  of  tassell'd  form. 

When  through  the  gloom  of  winter's  sky, 

The  morning  peops  with  cheerless  eye ; 

Thou,  white  gem,  art  first  to  greet 

His  glance  upon  thy  bosom  sweet;— 

Harbinger  of  Hfe  thou  art. 

Type  of  Nature's  teeming  heart ! 

Thou  com'st  through  storm  to  seek  the  smiles 

Of  sunny  skies  and  sunny  isles  ;— 

And  wave  thy  white  flag  o'er  the  earth. 

Nursling  of  Spring  and  Summer  birth ! 

Elves  that  love  the  moon  and  stars, 
Form  of  thee  their  tiny  cars. 
At  thy  sight,  the  Robin  red. 
Quits  his  eave-thatch'd  winter  bed ; 
Sings  to  thee  his  matin  lay. 
Thinks  again  of  summer's  day. 
E'en  the  bee  that  haps  to  roam, 
From  his  honey-treasured  home. 
Lured  by  stray  beam  of  the  sky. 
Casts  on  thee  his  drowsy  eye ; 
And  lighting  on  thy  silver  lip, 
Essays  his  draught  of  sweeu  to  sip. 
Little  flowret,  beauteous  gem, 
Pearl  of  summer's  diadem ! 
Viipn  of  the  young  bom  year, 
Spring's  first,  limpid,  joyous  tear ! 
Type  of  man  in  childhood's  hour— 
Fare-thee-well !  sweet  modest  flower ; 
Hi^ly  ere  the  summer's  sun, 
Has  his  course  of  glory  run; 
Friends  that  now  around  me  stand, 
May  have  sought  the  spirit  land, 
And  I  too,  in  the  dark  grave  rest 
While  thou  dost  bloom  above  my  breast. 


Original. 
A   VALEDICTION. 

BT  PARK  BlirJAMIN. 

Old  Time  steals  on  : 
Hairs  silvery  white,  are  mingling  with  the  brown, 
And  heavy  burdens  weigh  my  spirit  down ; 

And  they  are  gone-^ 
The  fresh,  young  joys  that  were  for  ever  springing, 
And  flown  the  birds,  that  were  for  ever  singing. 

Still  to  my  love, 
My  earliest,  fondest,  though  my  lost,  I  turn. 
Like  one  who  weeps  above  a  funeral  urn ; 

And,  like  a  dove. 
Plaining  for  his  sweet  mate,  alone  I  grieve, 
'Mid  the  deep  shadows  of  this  starry  eve. 

Where  is  my  home? 
O'er  the  wide  world,  like  an  autumnal  leaf, 
I'm  tossed  and  driven  by  the  wind  of  grief ; 

I  would  not  roam— 
And  yet  for  me  there  is  no  household  spot. 
Where  in  new  joys,  past  memories  are  for^t. 

This  deep  midnight, 
This  holy  hush,  this  undisturbed  repose ; 
Or  yon  lai^  star,  that  in  the  zenith  glows, 

Brings  no  delight ; 
For  thus  of  yore,  its  beams  were  wont  to  shine. 
When  thy  dear  eyes  were  upward  turned  to  mine. 

Another  now 
Lists  to  the  music  of  thy  low,  soft  tone, 
Another  folds  thee  to  his  heart  alone; 

And  that  fair  brow. 
That  sunny  cheek,  which  I  so  purely  pressed, 
Another's  lips  in  passion  have  caressed. 

Avails  it  not. 
That  I  should  sorrow,  that  my  dreams  should  be 
Filled  with  bright  angels,  who  resemble  thee  ; 

For  I  must  blot 
Thine  image  from  my  soul,  and  dash  away. 
The  golden  colors  of  my  love's  young  day. 

Ever,  farewell! 
Bend  thou  and  listen  to  my  latest  word. 
And  let  the  fountains  of  thy  heart  be  stirred. 

While  my  sad  shcdl. 
Breathes  its  faint  murmurs ;  for  they  must  recall, 
When,  as  thou  wast  to  me,  I  was  thine  aU. 

On  many  a  shrine, 
I've  cast  the  offerings  of  a  careless  hour, 
Since  from  my  heart  I  plucked  its  deathless  flower. 

And  made  it  thine ; 
But  gave,  I  worship  deep,  and  pure,  and 
To  her  alone,  who  feels  this  last  adieu! 
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THE    FAT    COCKNEY. 

A  STEAMBOAT  ADVENTURE. 
BT   H.  7.   HARRXNQT09. 

I  WAS  bound  for  New-York  from  Boston ;  and  it  was 
of  a  Friday  aftenioon»  in  the  month  of  March,  that  I 
took  the  steamer  at  Providence.  The  day  had  been 
chilly  and  blustering,  with  the  wind  due  east — chilly,  so 
as  to  pierce,  like  needles,  to  the  very  vitals— while  the 
'mackerel '-clouds  that  had  been  gathering  over  the  sky, 
portended,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  the  near 
approach  of  one  of  those  driving  and  blue-devil  storms, 
in  which  no  quarter  of  the  world  can  proclaim  itself 
New-England's  counterpart.  Even  as  I  stepped  on 
board— shivering,  and  buttoning  my  over-coat  close  about 
me,  the  big  drops  of  rain  and  sleet  dashed  against  my 
face,  and  chequered  the  deck. 

Being  a  man  of  curiosity,  and  unwilling  to  burrow, 
like  the  hundreds  of  other  passengers  who  were  on  board, 
in  the  close  cabin,  I  stationed  myself  to  the  leeward  of 
one  of  the  smoke-pipes  on  the  upper  deck,  that  I  might 
derive  some  consolation  from  its  genial  warmth,  and 
lifting  my  umbrella — although  the  wind  threatened,  every 
moment,  to  tear  it  from  my  grasp,  or  rend  it  piece  meal, 
for  my  temerity  in  braving  its  fury— I  busied  myself  in 
noting  the  process  of  casting  loose  and  getting  under  way. 
The  big  bell  tolled — the  voice  of  the  mate  echoed  "  AH 
ashore !"  the  little  bell  of  the  engineer  tinkled,  and  the 
wheels  splashed  in  the  water,  while  the  huge  bulk  of 
the  steamer  yielded  to  their  force,  and  moved  majesti- 
cally along  the  pier.  Just  then,  a  carriage  which  I  had 
noticed  and  heard  whirling  and  creaking  along  the  road 
by  the  water  side,  with  the  horses  at  full  speed,  was 
halted  at  the  head  of  the  pier— the  door  was  hastily 
opened — and  a  tall,  burly  man,  with  a  very  protuberant 
abdomen,  and  little  eyes,  half  liidden  by  his  cheeks, 
bundled  himself  out,  and  ran  down  the  pier  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him,  screaming  as  he  came,  in  a  soft 
voice,  singuhurly  inconsistent  with  his  size, 

"  'Ere,  you  cap'n !  'Old  hon !  'Old  hon !  'Ere's  a 
passenger  vot's  left !  'Old  hon .'  'old  hon !  Oh,  my,  it's 
too  late !" 

If  the  officers  of  steamboats  were  accustomed  to  stop 
their  engines  for  every  laggard  who  would  get  on  board, 
they  would  never  leave  the  wliarf.  Our  captain,  in  the 
present  instance,  ensconced  in  the  wheel-house,  into 
which,  notwithstanding  that  the  windows  were  all  up, 
and  the  now  fast  falling  rain  pattered  merrily  against 
them,  the  voice  of  the  petitioner  penetrated,  only  turned 
his  face  towards  him,  and  unmoved  by  his  imploring 
accents,  gave  no  command  to  stop.  But  the  few 
porters  and  coachmen  on  the  wharf,  were  more  conside- 
rate— whether  through  a  perception  that  here  was  rich 
game  for  a  joke,  or  through  real  pity  of  the  mischance 
of  the  anxious  cockney,  I  cannot  determine.  Whisper- 
ing a  moment  with  each  other,  they  sprung  towards  him, 
and  without  explanation,  or  so  much  as  "  By  3rour  leave," 
seized  him  by  his  arms  and  legs,  orertumcd  him  to  a 
horizontal  position,  hurried  him  to  the  comer  of  the  pier, 
round  which  the  boat  was  swaying,  and  afhir  two  or 


three  preliminary  swinga,  backward  and  forward,  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  impetus,  while  others  threw  in  hw 
luggage,  let  him  go— to  land  wherever  his  good  or  evil 
fortune  might  dispose  of  him.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  the  tide  was  very  low,  and  the  deck  on  which  I  stood, 
nearly  on  a  level  vrith  the  pier.  The  cockney  struck  &ir 
and  plump  beside  the  wheel-house  very  near  me,  and,  in 
his  horror  and  amazement,  would  have  floundered  into 
the  water,  from  the  inclining  as  well  as  wet  and  slippery 
deck,  had  I  not  sprung  to  him  and  afforded  him  assist- 
ance. 

I  got  him  shortly  to  his  feet,  though  I  lost  my  umbrella 
in  the  effort ;  for  the  wind  that  had  been  striving  with 
me  so  long,  took  advantage  of  my  humanity,  and  while 
I  was  engrossed  by  my  good  offices,  struck  it  from  my 
hand,  and  launched  it  in  the  water,  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
distant,  whirling  it  over  and  over  in  its  triumph.  In 
spite  of  this  misfortune,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
laughter  at  his  ridiculous  appearance.  The  dirt  upon 
the  deck  had,  of  course,  adhered  to,  and  the  water  satu- 
rated every  part  of  him  that  had  come  in  contact  with 
it,  which  included  every  prominent  portion  of  his  system, 
and  his  hat,  which  had  come  violently  in  collision  with  a 
beam,  was  ludicrously  curtailed  of  its  bir  proportions  by 
the  condensing  jam. 

"Yell,  hif  this  'ere  hisn't,"  said  he,  dolefully,  lifting 
either  arm  successively,  and  surveying  himself  before 
and  behind—"  'Ows'ever,  I'm  werry  much  hobleeged  to 
ye,  for  'elpin'  me,  mister.  Oh,  my,  'ow  it  pours !  I'm 
wery  vet,  and  I'll  'urry  below.  Oh,  my,  vot  a  state  I 
am  bin !" 

Some  servants  of  the  boat  had,  by  this  time,  removed 
his  luggage  to  place  it  under  shelter,  and  I  followed  him 
into  the  cabin,  wherein  a  bright  Lehigh  fire,  in  a  tall 
Nott's  stove,  communicated  a  gratif}'ing  warmth  to  my 
half  torpid  frame.  My  cockney  friend  speedily  disap- 
peared behind  the  berth-curtains  with  a  travelling-bag, 
and  joined  me  after  a  short  time,  with  his  sorry  appear- 
ance materially  renovated. 

"  Hare  you  werry  sure  this  'ere  cap'n's  a  careful  man  ?" 
he  asked,  as  we  seated  ourselves  by  a  table  in  conversa- 
tion. "  I  'as  a  mortal  'error  o'  these  'ere  steam  wessels ; 
acause  the  cap'in's  hia  this  'ere  country  is  so  werry 
wentersome." 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  no  cause  of  fear,  and  all 
went  well  until  we  reached  Newport,  where  it  had  been 
concluded  by  the  officers  to  lie,  at  least  until  alber  mid- 
night, as  the  storm  was  too  violent  to  excuse  a  venture 
round  Point  Judith.  The  thundering  sound  which 
accompanies  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam,  made  our 
cockney  start  to  his  feet  and  turn  wofuUy  pale,  as  he 
faintly  gasped,  "  Oh,  my,  vot's  to  pay  now  1  Isn't  vo 
blovrin'  hup  7"  and  justified  his  previous  admission  of  the 
fear  which  he  entertained.  My  explanations  calmed  his 
purturbation,  and  we  re-commenced  our  conversation, 
which  lasted  until  bed-time;  in  the  course  of  which,  I 
learned  that  his  name  was  John  Todsley,  of  the  Strand, 
London,  haberdasher;  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  the 
United  States. 

Bidding  him  adieu  for  the  night,  I  '*  turned  in  "  to  my 
berth,  which  was  in  the  middle  range,  and  directly 
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abreast  of  the  itove.  After  an  examtnatioQ  of  his 
nomber,  and  a  search  among  the  berths,  my  friend 
Todsley  found  bis  two>and«-half4>7-siz  receptacle  to  be 
directly  beneath  my  own.-  With  a  remark,  intended  to 
be  very  facetious,  upon  the  fates  which  brought  us 
together,  be  divested  himself  of  his  coat  only,  donned  a 
white  night-cap,  and  clumsily  laid  himself  down.  He 
was  not  destined,  however,  to  obtain  repose  so  easily. 
A  moment  or  two  brought  the  steward  and  a  brace  of 
lenrants  to  his  side. 

'* Hello,  my  friend,"  cried  the  steward,  "you  must 
rouse  out !" 

"  Vy,  vot*s  to  pay"  cried  Todsley,  thrusdng  the  night- 
cap out  of  the  berth  with  his  head  in  it. 

"  Como  out,  and  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  the  steward. 

"  Veil  now,  this  'ere's  worry  hunreasonable  conduct, 
sir,  to  disturb  a  gemman  harter  'e's  laid  down,  hand 
give  no  bexplanation  vot  hit's  for— werry,  hindeed !  I 
sha'nt  do  no  such  a  thing,  sir!"  and  theroupon,  Todsley 
pulled  in  his  nightrcap,  and  placed  his  head  on  the  pillow 
in  extreme  indignation. 

At  this,  a  servant  held  up  to  his  vision,  a  framed 
placard,  to  the  effect  that "  Gentlemen  are  requested  not 
to  get  into  their  berths  with  their  boots  on." 

"  Look  at  this,  and  I  guess  you'll  know  what  you  must 
get  out  for,"  cried  the  steward. 

Again  the  night-cap  was  protruded.  ''  I've  read  that 
'ere,  sir,  an'  it  haint  nothin'  to  do  vith  me,  hany  'ow, 
acause  I  vears  shoes !"  and  Todsley  thrust  out  one  leg, 
to  the  extremity  of  which,  covered,  indeed,  by  a  shoe,  ho 
appealed  in  proof  of  his  exemption  from  the  requisition  of 
the  placard.  A  laugh  from  the  neighboring  berths,  which 
greeted  his  reply,  somewhat  vexed  the  steward,  who 
seized  the  offending  shoes,  and  pulled  them  off  without 
consulting  Mr.  Todsley's  views  upon  such  summary 
conduct.  Todsley  offered  no  resistance,  however,  and 
contented  himself,  after  the  retirement  of  hb  tormenton, 
by  muttwing  himself  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened,  at  what  hour  of  the  nigfat,  I  know 
not.  by  the  preparations  for  departure.  The  disturbing 
sounds  had  evidently  alarmed  Todsley,  for  a  faint  "  Oh, 
my !"  frequently  issued  from  his  berth,  and  now  and  then 
the  white  night-cap  bobbed  up,  as  its  owner  took  a  survey 
of  the  premises.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  and  splash  of 
the  wheels,  in  starting,  discomposed  him  sufficently  to 
make  him  leap  to  the  floor,  but  finding  all  stiU  in  the 
cabin,  he  **  turned  in  "  again.  There  was  no  sleeping  more. 
The  increased  rolling  of  the  boat  heralded  our  approach 
to  the  point ;  and  finally,  the  guards  were  plunged  in  the 
water  with  every  fierce  wave,  while  the  tiibbers  creaked 
ominously.  Todsley  was  evidently  ^growing  desperate 
with  fear.  The  night-cap  bobbed  out  and  bobbed  in 
again  every  two  minutes,  and  I  heard  him  talking  to 
himself  all  the  time;  although  I  could  not  distinguish 
what  he  said.  At  length,  a  desperate  lurch  threw  seve- 
ral sleepers  from  their  berths,  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
terrified  all.  I  started  up,  and  as  I  was  about  to  descend 
to  tho  floor,  a  second  careening  proved  too  violent  for  the 
gravity  of  the  tall  stove,  which  slid  along  some  feet 
towards  us,  all  glovring  hot  as  it  was,  and  then  was  fall- 
ing directly  upon  us !     Todsley  hod  got  well  out,  with 


the  exception  of  one  leg;  and  with  more  self-possession 
than  I  should  have  given  him  credit  for,  he  grasped  the 
poker  which  lay  by  him,  and  thrusting  it  against  the 
stove,  using  his  leg  for  a  brace,  upheld  it  by  main  force. 
Then  his  terror  found  free  vent. 

"  nio,  'ere !   *Elp !  'elp !    Vy  doesn't  ye  come  t  Ve'i» 
burnin'hup!     'Elp!  'elp!" 

The  rolling  of  the  boat  after  the  wave  had  passed, 
restored  the  stove  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
Todsley,  dropping  the  poker,  grasped  his  coat  and  shoee, 
and  hastened  to  a  securer  situation,  which  example  I  was 
by  no  means  negligent  to  imitate.  Hunying  on  my 
;  clothes,  I  ascended  to  the  deck,  where  all  who  were  not 
prostrate  with  sickness,  had  oongr^;ated«  It  appeared 
that  the  boat  had  broached  round  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  and  that  our  danger  had  been  imminent.  The 
aspect  of  the  waters  was  terrible  to  look  upon,  and 
while  I  gased  in  awe  and  admiration  on  the  huge  and 
white-crested  waves,  a  shaking  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
arm.  I  turned,  and  lo !  there  was  Todsley,  livid,  and 
quaking  with  horror,  the  white  night-cap,  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  dislodge,  still  surmounting  his  giobnlar  cra- 
nium. 

"  Ve  ii  lost  now !"  he  cried,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice, 
half  interrogatory,  half  exclamatory.  I  could  not  ofier 
him  much  consolation,  for  my  own  fears  were  excited ; 
and  shortly  after,  descended  to  the  cabin.  '  Todsley  fol- 
lowed, and  throo^  the  remainder  of  the  night,  adhered 
to  my  side  with  almost  childish  trust  in  my  companion- 
ship. His  misery  was  too  intense  to  be  any  longer  a 
source  of  amusement.  He  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  devo- 
ting thoughts  which  he  presumed  to  be  last  ones,  to  his 
distant  friends,  for  I  heard  him,  now  and  then,  utter  a 
name,  with  endearing  epithets.  Every  frequent  plunge 
of  the  guards,  in  the  meantime,  elicited  an  "  Oh,  my !" 
of  agony,  and  sometimes  a  stifled  sob. 

Day  dawned,  and  we  were  in  smoother  water,  off 

Stooington,  to  which,  the  nearest  haibor,  our  course  had 

j  been  directed  for  security.     We  lay  therein  until  the 

;  afternoon,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  resume  our 

course.    We  braved  the  violence  of  wind  and  wave  until 

I  into  the  night,  but  the  courage  of  the  officers  became 

exhausted,  as  well  as  the  stock  of  wood — forcing  them  to 

put  about  into  New  London,  to  reach  which,  required  the 

consumption,  as  fire-wood,  of  every  practicable  article. 

We  reached  that  port  somewhat  before  daylight,  on 

Sunday  morning. 

Sunrise  brought  a  change  of  wind,  and  a  cessation  to 
the  storm,  and  by  nine  o'clock,  with  a  replenished  stock 
of  wood,  we  once  more  turned  our  prow  New- York-ward. 
Todsley  had  all  this  time  said  very  little.  He  showed 
tho  strongest  symptoms  of  the  continued  possession  of 
his  faculties,  when  he  discovered,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  life-preservers  strong  upon  a  pole. 

"  Vots  them  *ere,"  he  asked,  forgetting  his  anxieqr  in 
a  spasm  of  curiosity*  I  explained  to  him  the  intent 
of  diose  articles,  so  interesting  to  the  drowning  man.  A 
smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  countenance  at  the 
information;  and  somewhat  composed  in  mind  at  the 
propinquity  of  this  resource  in  case  of  danger,  he  went 
to  his  berth,  to  refresh  his  nature,  exhausted  by  long 
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watching  and  mental  distress.  The  majority  of  the  pas- 
sengers, equally  wearied,  were  smik  in  the  oblivion  of 
sleep. 

For  myself,  being  acquainted  with  the  Captain,  I  went 
to  the  wheel-house,  and  while  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him,  a  clergyman,  a  passenger,  came  to  the  door, 
and  suggested  that  as  there  might  be  those  on  board  who 
would  be  pleased  to  attend  divine  services,  if  they  knew 
that  a  cleigyman  was  among  them,  desired  that  notice  might 
be  given  to  that  effect.  The  Captain  readily  complied, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  steward,  to  arrange  accordingly. 
I  stood  on  the  cabin  stairs  with  him,  as  he  merrily  jingled 
his  bell,  and  shouted  **  Divine  services  will  now  be  at- 
tended in  the  saloon!"  The  effect  of  this  announcement 
had  not  been  anticipated.  But  this  one  idea  seemed  to 
possess  all  simultaneously,  that  we  had  sprang  a  leak, 
or  burst  the  boiler,  or  that  some  mischance  of  equal  de- 
vastation had  occurred,  and  that  these  divine  services 
were  in  the  light  of  "  extreme  unction" — prayers  that 
Heaven  would  have  mercy  on  their  souls,  halting  on  the 
verge  of  eterni^ !  The  words  had  no  sooner  left  the 
steward's  mouth,  than  from  eveiy  berth  jumped  a  mise- 
rable wretch,  and  without  a  thought  of  his  lack  of  attire, 
in  his  extremi^  of  fear,  rushed  amid  shrieks  and  yells, 
to  the  stairs.  I  instantly  appreciated  the  terrible  error, 
and  escaped  to  the  deck ;  but  the  poor  steward,  dumb 
and  riveted  to  the  spot  with  amazement,  was  knocked 
over  and  trampled  upon  by  the  eager  throng.  Attaining 
the  deck,  some  ran  wildly  to  and  fro ;  while  others,  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  self-possession,  dashed  into  the  ladies' 
cabin,  shouting  aloud  the  name  of  wife,  sister,  or  child. 
The  alarm  was  thus  opmmunicated  to  the  females,  of 
whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  and  who,  rendered 
equally  careless  in  the  abandonment  of  fear,  poured  out 
upon  the  deck  in  night  attire,  their  countenances  blanch- 
ed with  affright.  I  was  too  much  disconcerted  for  a 
time,  by  the  general  phrenzy,  to  explain  matters ;  and 
when  I  recovered  myself,  and  was  about  to  speak  to  those 
around  me,  a  sight  struck  upon  my  eyes,  that  made  me 
laugh  outright.  There  was  Todsley,  with  every  one  of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  life-preservers  girded  about  him, 
and  not  a  solitary  one  of  them  inflated,  skulking  in  a 
comer  for  fear  of  being  seen  and  robbed  of  his  treasures. 
But  his  precaution  was  vain.  The  negro  wench,  who 
officiated  as  chamber>maid,  and  who  was  of  enormous 
bulk,  espied  him,  and  darting  upon  him,  commenced  a 
direful  struggle.  Encumbered  with  the  life-preservers, 
Todsley  could  not  offer  effectual  resistance,  and  soon 
measured  his  length  upon  the  deck,  the  negress  felling 
plump  upon  him.  There  they  lay,  rolling  over  and  over 
in  the  continued  conflict,  Todsley  holding  fast  upon  his 
possessions  and  kicking  and  thumping,  while  the  black 
pulled,  scratched  and  tore. 

The  smiling  faces,  and  explanatoiy  words  of  the  crew 
and  myself,  who  now  mingled  with  the  half-naked  crowd, 
gradually  brought  them  to  their  senses ;  and  as  they  sev- 
erally detected  their  semi-nudity,  and  the  peculiar  inter- 
mingling of  the  sexes,  males  and  females  retreated  blush- 
ing to  their  cabins.  I  could  not  persuade  Todsley  to 
divest  himself  of  his  life-preservers  under  half  an  hour. 
It  was  all  irrisistibly  ludicrous. 


I  know  not  what  has  become  of  Todsley.  Perhaps  he 
has  safely  regained  his  native  land,  and  is  now  pursuing 
his  vocation,  exulting  over  his  "  'air*breadth  'scapes,  and 
'orrid  wentures."  Wherever  he  b,  success  to  him,  for 
the  remembrance  of  him  has  been  to  me  a  never«nding 
fund  of  amusement. 


Original* 
THE    STAR. 

BT  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

**  What  thott  wast,  my  fancy  made  thee. 
What  thou  art,  I  know  too  late."— btkon. 

A  ST1.R  is  beaming  through  that  cloud. 

That  dark  and  gloomy  cloud, 
Like  a  good  heart  that  yieldeth  not. 

When  sorrows  nearest  crowd. 
Its  soft  and  mellow  radiance  falls, 

Down  to  each  leaf  and  flower. 
Which  thy  kind  hand,  my  gentle  friend. 

Has  lavished  on  this  bower. 

There  pale  and  all  alone  it  shines. 

In  the  autumnal  sky  ; 
A  world,  a  paradise  perchance. 

But  still  a  mystery ; 
And  here  in  this  my  chosen  rest. 

Through  the  lone,  stilly  night, 
I  ponder  with  a  thrill  of  awe, 

Upon  that  world  of  light. 

When  death  shall  come  with  icy  grasp, 

As  come  (ull  soon  he  will ; 
When  this  full  heart,  with  all  its  faults^ 

Is  lying  cold  and  still ; 
When  the  damp,  green  sod  is  over  me. 

And  friends  forgetful  are. 
Then  wilt  thou  come,  my  gentle  friend. 

And  gaze  upon  that  star  ? 

Come  with  thy  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 

To  this  sweet  place  of  flowers. 
And  think  of  her  whose  home  will  be 

In  the  eternal  bowers 
Of  that  pale  star,  which  shineth  out. 

So  beautiful  and  lone, 
Like  the  radiance  of  a  vestal's  lamp. 

Above  an  altar-stone. 

A  prayer  is  stealing  from  my  heart — 

A  sad  and  mournful  prayer— 
That  when  God  calls  my  spirit  hence, 

Its  haven  may  be  there. 
With  tuneful  birds,  and  leafy  trees. 

And  flowers  of  sunny  birth. 
And  those  dear  friends,  my  heart  has  loved 

So  fervently  on  earth. 

Deprived  of  these,  that  far,  bright  world 

Would  be  no  place  of  bliss. 
My  heart  would  turn  with  lingering  love 

To  those  it  left  in  this. 


TO    AN    B  L  M  .— L  INES     TO   A    PRAIRIE    LARK 
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Oriffiaal. 
TO  AN   ELM. 

BT  H.  T.  TUCKEBMAK. 

Bravilt  thy  old  arms  fling 
Their  countless  pennon»to  the  fields  of  air. 

And  like  a  sylvan  king, 
Their  panoply  of  green  still  proudly  wear. 

As  some  rude  tower  of  old, 
Thy  massive  trunk  still  rears  its  rugged  form, 

With  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
To  hatde  sternly  with  the  winter  storm. 

In  Nature's  mighty  fane. 
Thou  art  the  noblest  arch  beneath  the  sky ; 

How  long  the  pilgrim  train. 
That  with  abemson  have  passed  thee  by ! 

Lone  patriarch  of  the  wood ! 
Like  a  true  spirit  thou  doth  freely  rise, 

Of  fresh  and  dauntless  mood, 
Spreading  thy  branches  to  the  open  skies. 

The  locust  knows  thee  well, 
And  when  the  summer  days  Ids  notes  prolong, 

Hid  in  some  leafy  cell. 
Pours  firom  thy  world  of  leaves  his  drowsy  song* 

Oft  on  a  mom  in  spring, 
The  yeUow-bird  will  seek  thy  waving  spray, 

And  there  securely  swing, 
To  wliet  his  beak,  and  breathe  his  jocund  lay. 

How  bursts  thy  monarch  wail, 
When  sleeps  the  pulse  of  Nature's  buoyant  life, 

And  boied  to  meet  the  gale, 
Wav«  thy  old  branches  eager  for  the  strife ! 

The  sunset  often  weaves 
Upon  thy  crest  a  wreath  of  splendor  rare, 

While  the  fresh-murmuring  leaves 
Fill  witli  cool  sound  the  evening't  sultry  air. 

Sacred  thy  roof  of  green 
To  rustic  dance,  and  childhood's  gambols  firoe, 

Gray  youth  and  age  serene. 
Turn  with  familiar  gladness  unto  thee. 

Oh,  hither  should  we  roam. 
To  hear  Truth's  herald  in  the  lof^  shade. 

Beneath  thy  emerald  dome 
Might  Freedom's  champion  fitly  draw  his  blade. 

With  blessings  at  thy  feet, 
Falls  the  worn  peasant  to  his  noontide  rest, 

Thy  Terdant,  calm  retreat, 
Inspires  the  sad  and  soothes  the  troubled  breast. 

e 


When  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Plays  through  thy  tressil  crown,  the  sun's  last  gleam, 

Under  thy  ancient  bower 
The  school-boy  comes  to  sport,  the  bard  to  dream. 

And  when  the  moonbeams  fall 
Through  thy  broad  canopy  upon  the  grass, 

Making  a  fairy  hall. 
As  o'er  the  sward  the  fhtdng  shadows  pass. 

Then  lovers  haste  to  thee. 
With  hearts  that  tremble  like  that  shifting  light, 

To  thom,  oh,  brave  old  tree. 
Thou  art  joy's  shrine— n  temple  of  delight ! 


Original. 
LINES  TO  A  PRAIRIE  LARK. 

Sweet  bird!  thou'rt  first  to  sip  the  early  dew, 
And  carol  forth  thy  grateful  morning  song ; 

Who  taught  thee  this  short  lesson,  all  so  true  7 
"  Rise,  breathe  the  dewy  air,  and  life  prolong." 

Ah !  instinct  hath  the  precious  truth  instiil'd, 

With  more  than  human  vigor  thou  art  fill'd. 

Did  instinct  teach  thee,  too,  sweet  singing  one, 
To  come  and  cheer  the  stranger's  lonely  hours—' 

And  breathe  a  hearty  welcome  in  thy  tone, 
Of  friendly  greeting  to  thy  homo  of  flowers  ? 

Oh!  never,  then,  depart — ^let  thy  swe^tsong 

Still  warble  on  my  ear^-^t  cannot  trill  too  long. 

Yes,  daily  light  upon  my  cottage  roof, 
And  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  reverie, 

And  feel  that  e'en  thy  lonely  song's  a  proof 
This  world  is  not  all  desolate  to  me. 

Oh!  never,  gentle  one,  breathe  in  my  ear 

Thy  farewell  note — a  tale  too  sad  to  hear. 

s.  D.  0. 


Original. 
SONNET.— DEMOCRACY. 

BT    ISAAC    C.  PRAT. 

Democract  !  a  word  to  cheat  the  mass, 

Beneath  its  banners  thousands  congregate. 
Deceiving  and  deceived,  and  then  they  pass. 
While  mingling  man  to  man  and  mate  to  mate. 
To  league  and  strengthen  in  a  foolish  hate. 
To  blast  the  purity  and  worth  they  see. 
The  fair  palladium  of  true  liberty, 
The  actions  of  the  true,  and  good  and  great. 
Why  will  not  men  such  loatlisome  cheats  abate, 
And  \^ew  things  as  they  are?    Democracy 
Is  but  the  soul  of  goodness,  constantly 
The  firm  Protector  of  a  Nation's  fate ; 
Yet  artful  men  will  steal  its  winning  name, 
Which  Anarchy  receives  to  hide  its  shame, 
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Oh  !  come,  my  lov«,  the  moon  ghines  bright  A-crou  yon  rippling  eea ; 


Come,  let  thy  heart  be 


'^#^[rHtf-^ 


gay  end  light.  And  has -ten,  love,  wi'  me : 


'Til  mony     a  night  tin'  firit    we    met      Be- 


COMB,    QANO    AW  a'    Wi'    ME. 
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neath  the  greenwood    tree ; 


Then    let  thy  heart  be  lighter   yet,  Come,  gang  a  -  wa'    wi' 


*Ti«     mony       a  night     fin'  first 


-  aeath        the  greenwood 


tree: 


Then  let  thy  heart  bo   lighter    yet.  Come,  gang  a  •  wa'  wi'    me. 


BKCOND  YEKBM. 

Oh!  tarry  not,  my  only  love, 

I  've  pledged  myself  to  thee ; 
And  by  yon  start  that  shine  aboye, 

For  ever  thine  I'll  be! 
'T  is  mony  a  night  sin*  Brst  we  met. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree; 
Then  say,  ere  yonder  stars  are  set} 

Thou'lt  gang  awa*  wi'  me  \ 
'T  is  mony  a  night,  &c 


THIRO  TIMS. 

Thy  features  are  so  fair,  xqj  lovei 

Thy  mind  is  ever  free; 
Oh !  let  thy  wilUng  heart  still  prove 

The  lore  thoii  be»r's^  po  jne : 
'T  is  mony  a  nigbt  tin'  first  we  met 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
Then  say,  eie  yonder  start  are  set 

I  'U  gang  awa*  wi'  ye ! 
'T  b  mony  a  night,  &e. 
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Orif  i  nal. 
THE    SONG   OF  HEZEKIAH,    THE    YANKEE. 

FROM  AN   C»  PUBLISHED  FARCI. 
BT  FRANCES  S.    OSGOOD. 

Lady  !  where  the  sunset  glows, 

With  the  diamond's  splendor, 
And  the  foreslpfoliage  shows, 

Hues  as  rich  and  t^der. 

Where  the  cataract  thunders  down, 

An  embodied  storm,  love. 
Where  the  mountain's  heaven-kissed  crown, 

Woes  the  sunlight  vearm,  love. 

Where  the  giant  river  laves, 

Bread  and  fair  savannahs, 
Where  the  proud  magnolia  waves 

Wide  its  snowy  banners. 

Where  the  s teamrboat  hisses  by. 

Like  a  streak  o'  lightnings— 
And  the  golden  pumpkins  lie. 

In  the  sunshine  brightening. 

There  I*d  bear  my  southern  flower, 

Nothing  I'd  deny  her. 
Say  thou'lt  bless  my  mountain  bower, 

Bride  of  Hezekiah ! 


Original. 
THE  LAST  GREEN   LEAF. 

.  BT  HORATIO  GATES. 

The  last  grtw  leaf  is  trembling  on  the  topmost  forest  bough, 
The  verdant  prido  that  by  its  side  once  grew,  where  is  it  now  ? 
The  thousand  buds  that  put  them  forth,  to  twinkle  in  the  sun, 
Are  all  bereft,  and  none  is  left,  save  this  unfaded  one ; 
And  fluttering  on  the  frosty  breath  of  autumn's  coldest  breese. 
It  bangs  alone,  and  adds  iu  moan  to  the  sighings  of  the  trees. 

Pay  after  day  has  snatched  away  its  mates  from  every  stem. 
And  while  they  wrestle  in  the  path,  this  loaf  addreaseth  them : 
"  1  was  the  first  green  one  that  burst  the  tender  bud  of  May— 
I  am  the  last  to  face  the  blast  of  autumn's  frosty  day ; 
Why  may  I  not  enjoy  the  lot  of  those  who  early  fell, 
And  now  repose  beneath  the  boughs,  where  they  all  slept  so 
weUY 

<«  I  do  not  sigh  that  none  bat  I  now  meet  the  wintry  blast ; 
I  do  not  sicken  that  my  mates  have  dropt  so  soon—so  fost : 
Their  share  was  less  of  bitterness,  that  they  so  early  died  j 
And  fain  would  I  have  followed  when  they  vanished  from  my 

side; 
But  even  the  frost,  it  seems,  hath  lo«t  its  power  to  set  me  free, 
Anil  I  alone  am  left  to  moan — the  last  leaf  of  the  tree. 

"  If  but  one  loaf  could  share  my  grief,  as  one  has  shared  my 

pride, 
One,  like  the  bright  and  tender  one  that  sprang  up  by  my  side  j 
If  she  was  here  who  was  so  near  in  all  my  spring  of  joy, 
I  would  not  bow  my  head  as  now  that  frost  cannot  destroy; 
But  kinder  fate  hath  chilled  my  mau  with  coldness  beyond 

grief. 
And  I  alone  am  left  to  moan,  the  Autumn's  last  green  leaf!" 
Buffalo  t  1839. 


Original. 
LINES   ON  A   PORTRAIT. 

BT  MRS.  HOFLAHD. 

Where  is  the  eye  that  hath  not  gladly  gazed, 
In  proud  delight  on  thee,  most  "  peerless  boyt" 

Where  the  young  mother  but,  with  heart  upraised. 
Hath  prayed  that  sha  might  share  thy  mother's  joy, 

And  in  the  features  of  her  offspring  trace, 

Some  distant  semblance  of  thy  lovelier  face  t 

For  not  alone  doth  beauty  triumph  here. 
Or  the  high  bearing  of  ennobled  blood ; 

No !  it  commingles  all  that  can  endear 
Toung  innocence  and  virtue  to  the  good^ 

With  that  deep-seated  thought — that  manly  mind, 

Where  Intellect  and  Genius  are  enshrined. 

All,  aU  are  vanished !  unrelenting  Death, 

Still  dost  thou  haste  to  blight  the  fairest  flower ; 

As  if  the  glowing  tint,  the  perfumed  breath. 
The  boon  of  Nature  in  her  kindliest  dower, 

Were  given  to  expedite  the  hour  of  doom. 

And  for  the  worthiest  ope  the  earliest  tomb. 

Lamented  youth !  whose  pictured  form  hath  drawn, 
Unconscious  teardrops  firom  a  stranger's  eye. 

Though  quenchod  the  glory  of  thy  splendid  dawn, 
Though  admiration  heralds  grief 'swarm  sigh. 

Yes,  long  shall  memory  hold  thee  as  a  spell. 

On  which  to  linger,  mourn,  and  fondly  dwelL 

It  may  not  be  e'en  sympathy  should  press 
Too  near  that  sacred  fount,  thy  parent's  woe ; 

Yet  who  but  feels  their  exquisite  distress. 
That  marks  thy  open  mien,  thy  lofty  brow? 

And  what  can  rank,  fame,  wealth  and  power  impart, 

To  soothe  the  pangs  of  a  bereaved  heart. 

Enough  to  know  "  thou  wert,  and  wertmost  dear;" 
To  Faith  and  Hope  alone,  the  power  is  given, 

To  stem  the  anguish  of  this  blow  severe, 
And  lead  the  suflerers  to  consoling  heav«n ; 

Where  love,  the  tenderest  love  will  learn  to  see 

Earth's  brightest  joys  are  well  exchanged  Xnthee, 
London,  England,  1839. 


Original. 
SONNET.— LIBERTY. 

The  name  of  tyrant,  is  a  spell  to  raise 

Within  the  soul  a  lightning,  which  will  dart 
Swift  upward  to  the  patriot's  eye  and  blaze, 

A  fire  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart ! 
And  then  the  crowd  will  bow— be  worshippers, 

Make  vows  to  strive  and  live  for  liberty. 
And  while  along  their  maddened  pulses  stirs. 

Thy  joy,  oh.  Freedom!  they  will  all  be  free; 
But  when  the  altar-fire  is  quenched,  they  sink, 

They  lose  of  liberty  the  very  hope. 
And,  falling  down,  they  slide  unto  the  brink 

Of  dooming  sloth,  and  never  heed  the  slope 
On  which  they  hasten  to  the  slimy  sea. 

Where  perishes  at  once,  the  breath  of  liberty. 

I.  c.  r. 
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Morton's  Hope  :  Harper  if  £r*(Aer«.— This  work  of  fiction — 
for  we  know  not  what  distinctitc  term  to  bestow  upon  it,  tince 
it  if  neither  a  novo!  nor  a  romance,  but  an  autobiography,  after 
the  stylo  of  Vivian  Gray — was  first  published  in  London,  and 
received  much  praise,  but  not  more  than  it  deserved.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  that  of  no  common 
order ;  his  style  is  vigorous,  though  peculiar,  his  thoughts  often 
original  and  brilliant,  his  sketches  of  character  strongly  marked, 
while  he  poaseasea,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  degree  of  genuine 
humor.  The  title  of  the  work  is  derived  from  the  nondescript 
Mat  of  Joshua  Morton,  the  uncle  of  the  hero,  some  ten  miles 
from  Boston,  and  the  opening  scene  laid  at  a  period  a  short  time 
•nterior  to  the  Eevolution.  At  the  "  Hope,"  and  in  its  vicinity, 
the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  several  personages,  and 
when  he  is  becoming  somewhat  interested  in  their  fortunes,  the 
locale  of  the  narrative  suddenly  changes  to  Germany  {  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  succeeding  pages  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vagaries  of  students  in  the  universities  of  that 
country.  Again,  the  scene  jumps  to  America,  to  the  camp  of 
the  Americans,  at  Stillwater,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 
The  anti-Germanic  chapters  are  reepectablo— the  post-Ger- 
manic, a  comparative  feilnre— having  no  legitimate  connection 
with  what  precedes,  and  not  so  happy  in  any  respocL  It  is  in 
the  Germanic  portion  that  the  great  merit  of  the  work  is  con- 
centrated. These  chapters  are  certainly  admirable,  and  intensely 
iBtarasttng.  The  style,  as  we  have  said,  is  peculiar.  Its  distin- 
guishing characteristie,  is  a  division  into  minute  sentences, 
which,  while  in  animated  description  it  is  a  merit,  in  calm  nar- 
ration, is  a  lauU;  destroying  all  repose,  where  repose  is  most 
desirable.  But  it  is  a  grand  foundation  to  improve  upon.  There 
is  a  faint  glimmering  of  a  plot ;  that  is,  the  first  and  last  por- 
tions are  brought  together,  but  it  is  badly  managed,  and  is 
•ecomplished  by  unnecessary  improbabilities;  and  had  the 
author  been  contented  with  the  Germanic  portion  alone,  alto- 
gether distinct,  as  it  is,  from  the  rest,  and  oflTered  himself  to 
criticism  in  a  single  volume,  although  it  had  been  a  less  ambi- 
tious entree,  he  would  have  produced  a  more  powerful  effect ; 
but  as  it  is,,  he  has  given  evidence  of  powers  of  a  superior 
order,  and  seated  himself,  at  once,  in  the  ranks  of  fame. 

The  Couktikr:  Harper  tf  JBrotAsrs.— " The  Courtier"  is 
the  largest  of  several  tales  by  Mra.  Gore,  which  the  volumes 
contain.  They  are  all  well  written,  and  interesting,  some 
peculiarly  so.  Mrs.  Gore  is  never  guilty  of  any  thing  outr^ 
in  style  or  thought,  and  rarely  renders  herself  the  mark  for 
severe  criticism.  **  The  Courtier,"  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
best  tale,  as  it  Is  the  longest,  is  somewhat  tedious  and  rambling 
in  the  first  part,  but  is  delightful  when  the  pith  of  the  plot  is 
entered  upon.  The  loose  morals  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  IL,  are  strikingly  displayed,  and  with  such 
trnthftilness,  as  to  combine  sterling  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment. More  vivid  impressions  of  days  of  old  may  be  obtained 
from  a  spirited  tale  than  from  huge  tomes  of  history. 

Wreath  op  Wild  Flowers:  Bif  Frameet  S.  Oegood: 
Weekt,  Jordan  if  Co. — ^A  volume  of  the  splendid  London 
edition  of  the  poems  of  this  lady,  whom  we  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  announcing  to  our  readers,  in  our  present  number,  as  a 
fhturo  associate  with  us  in  the  editorial  department  of  our 
magazine,  lies  on  our  table.  Mrs.  Osgood  accompanied  her 
husband  to  London,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  whither  he  went  for 
a  broader  field  of  exorcise  to  the  powers  essential  to  his  pro- 
fession, than  can  be  afforded  by  the  collections  of  pictorial  art 
in  our  own  land.  She  had  been  well  appreciated  in  her  own 
country,  before  her  departure,  as  a  poetess,  whose  numbers 
were  the  unfettered  effusions  of  true  inspiration,  guided  by  a 
heart  all  love  and  kindness.  But  it  WuS  reserved  for  the  kindred 
minds  who  greeted  her  in  her  new  home  in  a  strange  land,  to 
give  Aill  and  just  credit  to  her  powers.  With  scarce  a  friend  to 
mingle  sympathies  with  her,  on  her  arrival  at  the  great  metropo-  ! 
lis  of  the  world,  the  publication  of  two  or  three  pieces,  in  vari- 
ouf  magazines,  called  to  her  aide  many  of  the  advanced  guard 


of  litorature,  eager  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  pioaear  hor  way 
to  the  victory  her  merit  was  deaerving  to  achieve.  Wo  find 
her  soon  in  intimacy  with  such  as  Rogen,  Campbell,  Kaowlet 
and  others  ia  the  van  of  poetic  Utoraturo  in  Englandb;  and 
under  the  aditoriid  supervision  of  Rot.  Hobart  Cauater,  hor 
works  were  collected  und  published  with  markod  suecesa. 
Anticipating  an  eariy  return  to  Amorica,  she  caused  an  extra 
edition  to  be  prepared  for  this  country,  which  has  been  issued 
by  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  now  for  sale  at  tha 
bookstores. 

A  tragedy  named  "Elfrida,**  occupies  the  first  third  of  tho 
Tolame.  This  play  is  founded  on  a  historical  flut,  adhariag,  ia 
its  general  features,  to  tha  truth  of  the  occurraace.  It  ooutaiaa 
many  passages  of  superior  beauty,  in  no  portion,  howevePi 
comparing  with  some  of  the  authoress'  lass  pretending  efforts; 
and,  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  an&ir  criterion  of 
her  abilities.  It  lacks,  to  a  degree,  unity  and  compactness  of 
design— individuality  of  character,  and  is  abrupt  in  climax, 
especially  in  the  denouemenL  Wa  do  not  wonder  at  tha  com^ 
parative  Ihilure  of  our  authoress  in  this  department  of  litaratura. 
Had  she  added  lustre,  by  it,  to  bar  crowning  wreath,  she  had 
boon  inconsistent  with  herself,  and  the  most  enticing  charms  of 
her  muse.  The  prominent  and  excelling  characteristics  of  her 
pen,  are  softness,  delicacy,  gentleness,  smoothness  and  feeling; 
and  when  such  artists  attempt  to  portray  the  fierceness  and  wild 
madness  of  the  passion*— ^arsh,  discordant,  repulsive  as  they 
are,  will  not— must  not  the  colors  lack  in  natural  intensity,  and 
the  rugged  truth  be  softened  from  its  asperity  7  Can  tha  lamb 
imitate  the  roar  of  the  lion  ?  Can  Love  portray  the  startlinf 
fierceness  of  Revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Osgood's  excellence  is  the  unfettered  outgushing  oi 
inborn  genius.  The  conception  and  the  execution  are  alike 
impubive.  Her  flowers  are  dyod  in  no  artificiid  hues,  but  are 
adorned  with  the  garb  of  nature.  She  caaaot  bow  to  art ;  and 
hence  a  Ihult,  a  carelessness,  at  times  observabl*— not  of 
thought  so  much  as  of  expression  and  of  metre— 4br  her 
thoughts  and  fancies  are  singulariy  apt  and  originaL  Wa 
regret  the  omission  of  rigid  correction,  in  this  respect ;  and 
also  that  the  selection  for  publicatioa  had  not  axdaded  soma 
of  the  pieces  in  the  Tolama,  as  not  of  saflclant  merit  to  sdd  to 
the  reputation  of  the  authoress ;  which,  since  fame  depends  on 
quality,  not  quantity,  should  be  tha  measure  of  fitaesa.  Wa 
ore  proud,  however,  to  declare  that  there  are  many  jewels  from 
the  pure  diamond-mine  of  poetry.  One  star  more  is  added  to 
the  constellation  of  American  poetesses,  and  that  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  nhiaing  with  no  hazy  light,  but  bright  and  lustrous 
in  the  heaven  of  American  literature.  Of  the  hundred,  thirty- 
six  pieces  the  volume  contains,  there  might  be  selected  some 
sixty  or  seventy,  enough  of  themselves,  to  confer  on  oar  author- 
ess an  earthly  immortality. 

The  Good  Housekeeper  :  ffeekt,  Jordam  if  Oa^^^nr  lite 
rary  ladies,  while  engaged  in  enlightening  the  reason  and  grati- 
fying the  imagination,  have  evinced,  also,  a  laudable  determi- 
nation to  communicate  all  possible  knowledge  upon  that  truly 
important  art — ^thc  art  of  eating.  Mrs.  Childs  first  gives  ua 
«« The  Frugal  Housewife,"  fttll  of  all  sorts  of  directions  and 
receipts— Miss  Leslie,  **  The  Cook's  Oracle,"  equally  adorned 
with  precepts  in  the  culinary  branches ;  and  now  Mrs.  Hale 
treads  in  their  fooUUps  with  **  The  Good  Housekeeper."  We 
only  cry  "  God  speed !"  for  so  tM  books  be  good,  there  cannot 
be  too  many  of  them.  Mrs.  Hale's  little  work  certainly  contains 
much  that  is  supremely  useftil.  We  can  make  no  comparison, 
for  we  have  no  distinct  memory  of  the  *'  Good  Housekeeper's  " 
predecessors ;  but  we  have  an  impression  that  there  are  many 
receipts,  and  considerable  necessary  information,  not  contained 
in  them.  In  addition,  there  are  some  fallacies,  some  inconsis- 
tencies, and,  now  and  then,  arbitrary  dicta  for  conclusive  argu 
menls.  The  first  chapter,  upon  the  use  of  moats,  would  scarcely 
satisfy  a  Grahamite;  the  deduction,  that  the  more  excitable 
I  passions  of  the  torrid  zones  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect 
of  animal  food,  being  novel,  at  least.  We  have  ever  imagined 
that  meat  was  highly  stimulating,  and  that  the  passions  are 
lesi  active  ealeteri*  peaibvs,  when  little  of  it  is  used.  Equally 
novol|  although  amounting  to  the  same  thing,  is  the  attribution 
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of  the  raperior  intellact  of  th«  temperate  zonea  to  the  vee  of 
me«L  A  little  more  reflection  will  eonyinee  Mra.  Hale  that 
elimaU  haa  every  thing  to  do  with  diet ;  that  the  languid  bodily 
powem  of  the  torrid  zone  render  meat  out  of  the  queetion— that  as 
we  adranee  to  the  pole,  animal  food  becomea  more  and  more 
deairable  and  neceaaary— and  that  at  the  poles^  noUumg  frvt  <Mt- 
malfood^  to  apeak  in  general  terma,  ia  endurable.  The  yoyagea 
of  Captaina  Parry  and  Back,  give  concluaive  evidence  on  thia 
point.    At  both  extremea,  the  intellect  ia  atunted  in  growth. 

The  "Good  Houaekeeper"  conaulta  health;  therefore  all 
recipda  for  meat-piea  are  excluded — ^but  we  have  fall  direc> 
tiona  for  the  manufacture  of  paatry,  preaervea,  atewa,  etc.,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  deleterioua.  But  notwithatanding 
the  defecta  that  may  bo  diacoverable,  the  book  aa  we  have  aaid, 
ia  a  very  valuable  one.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  uae 
of  diatiUed  apirita  ia  aeduloualy  excluded  ttom  ita  receipta. 

Tut  LiTBRART  SouvBNtR:  Carif  if  ^art*— Thia  annual, 
ia  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Burton,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Thomaon,  of  Philadelphia,  haa 
Airniahed  the  entire  matter  for  ita  pagea-^the  former  contribu- 
ting the  proae,  the  latter,  the  poetry.  Mr.  Burton  haa  aucceeded 
with  hia  taak.  Some  of  hii  aketchea  are  exceedingly  well 
done,  whether  attempting  the  pathetic  or  humoroua,  while  none 
are  below  mediocrity.  We  cannot  expreaa  ao  favorable  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thomaon'a  poetry.  Unleaa  we  have  omitted 
Bome  piecea  in  our  examination  and  peruaal  of  the  book,  the 
whole  number,  with  perhapa  one  exception,  ia  aadly  common- 
place or  proaaic ;  and  of  poetry,  aa  haa  been  well  remarked, 
there  ia  no  auch  thing  aa  middUng'  goodneaa.  "  One  might  aa 
well  aay  middling  good  egga."  The  engravinga,  thirteen  in 
number,  are,  the  moat  of  them,  very  intereating,  and  finely  exe- 
cuted. The  letter  preaa  ia  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  bind- 
ing very  beautifiiL— /FtZ«y  if  Putnam, 

Cahohs  of  Good  Brbbdino:  Caref  fy  BloMckard,  A  little 
book,  whoae  title  proclaima  ita  design.  We  have  looked  over  it, 
and  have  found  it  well  written,  andaomeof  the  inculcationa  aound 
and  valuable;  many  eapecially  ao.  But  aome,  too,  are  very 
queationable.  There  ia  a  kind  of  apology  for  awearing.  Setting 
aaide  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  doubt  if  awearing  will  ever  be 
a  particular  apecimen  of  good  breeding.  Neither  do  we  fully 
like  the  remarka  upon  duelling. 

Thb  Token  :  Otta,  Broadert  if  Co.->Tho  limited  apace  to 
which  we  were  neceaaitated  to  confine  our  notice  of  thia  annual 
inourlaat  number,  haa  hardly  done  juatice  to  ita  merita ;  and 
aince  the  "  Gift"  and  *'  Souvenir"  receive  attention  in  our  pagea 
thia  month,  we  again  introduce  the  Token  to  our  readera  in  their 
company.  Ita  literary  merita  conaidered  in  relation  to  ita  com- 
petitora  are  very  auperior.  Miaa  Sedgwick  haa  contributed  a 
tale  which  ia  a  gem  in  itaelf ;  aud  which  the  newapapera  are 
eagerly  copying.  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  a  gentleman  who 
ia  ever  exerting  himaelf  with  devoted  philanthropy  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  whoso  writiuga  are  pure  aa  they  are 
beautifhl,  haa  aevoral  piecea  in  it.  There  are  articlea  by  BIra. 
Hofiand,  Miaa  Browne,  Mra.  Seba  Smith,  Mr.  Mellen,  Mra. 
Sigourney,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Clinch,  whoae  writings  our  i 
readers  are  acquainted  with  from  their  frequent  contributiona  to 
our  own  pagea.  Of  the  platea.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page 
ia  exquisite.  The  Nibble,  the  Politician,  the  Hauntaofthe  Sea 
fowl,  and  the  Fairiea,  are  alao  beautiful.  Some  othara  do  not 
ao  well  pleaae  our  fancy.    The  binding  ia  unexceptionable. 

Shakspbarb  and  mis  Friends:  Lea  if  Blanekard,r-ThiM 
work  comes  to  ua  in  three  volumes.  It  ia  an  attempt  to  portray 
the  aocial  life  of  the  great  Shakapeare— a  daring  and  venture- 
■ome  efibrt,  making  failure  or  aucccsa  more  aignaL  We  have 
not  had  time  to  peruae  more  than  enough  pagea  to  get  interested 
in  it— not  enough  to  express  a  critical  opinion.  It  ia  aome  time 
aince  it  waa  publiahed  in  England,  and  it  waa  there  lauded  as 
an  admirable  composition.  It  ia  dedicated  '*  To  the  admirers  of 
"  honia-tong'd  Shakapeare,"  and  of  the  other  illuatriooa  spiriu 
of  the  golden  age  of  England." 


Man  about  Town  :  Oarey  if  Hari^—k  couple  of  London 
volumes,  made  up  by  Corneliua  Webbe,  Eaq.— of  humoroua 
aketchea — at  leaat,  intended  ao  to  bo— with  ft-equant  attempu  at 
wit  The  wit  ia  a  dead  failure,  although  there  ia  conaiderable 
humor.  But  there  is  manifest  effort— of  all  thinga,  moat  depre- 
catory in  a  humorous  attempt.  Every  aentonce  ia  twiated,  and 
e-very  page  interlarded  with  quotationa,  and  queer  worda  lugged 
in,  ao  that,  on  the  whole,  the  volumea  are  not  very  readable. 
The  mind  becomea  fatigued  with  the  evorlaating  aameneaa. 

Nan  Darrell:  Corey  if  /Tart.— Thia  ia  a  novel  without 
talent  of  any  description  to  recommend  it.  Tlie  plot  ia  com- 
mon-place, the  incidents,  though  many,  hackneyed  or  propoo- 
terous,  the  style  weak  and  barren  in  the  extremeat  degree,  the 
charactera,  with  one  or  two  exceptiona,  either  miaerably  insipid, 
or  ridiculously  abaurd,  and  the  dialogue  "  flat,  atale  and  uprofi- 
table."  Yet  the  Incidenta,  worn  out  aa  they  are,  are  ao  nuaao- 
roua,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  ia  excited ;  enough 
to  induce  one  to  wade  through  the  volumea  to  the  ond— angry 
with  himaelf,  at  the  aame  time,  for  doing  aa 

The  Gift  i  Carey  if  Hart^^The  number  of  the  Gift,  for  the 
present  year,  prosenta  attractions  equal,  if  not  auperior  to  thoae 
of  any  annual  which  we  have  ever  aeen  iaaued  from  an  American 
preaa.  The  binding  ia  chaate  and  auperb,  and  the  engravinfa, 
nine  in  number,  are  without  a  aingle  exception,  of  the  higheat 
finiah  and  beauty,  while  aome  are  aurpaaaingly  fine.  We  cannot 
expreaa  thia  unqualified  pralaa  of  the  literary  contents,  although 
many  of  the  articlea  are  well  written  and  intereating.  Mr.  Burton, 
humoroua  aa  he  uaually  ia,  haa  acarcely  aucceeded  in  a  Imig 
tale  called  the  "  Bird  of  Paradiae,"  while  *•  Deacon  Amoa,"  by 
Miaa  Stowe,  ia  very  pretty ;  aa,  alao,  "  A  Venitian  Incident,**  by 
Mr.  Walah,  and  "  The  Lazy  Crow,"  by  Simma.  There  ia  aome 
very  fine  poetry  by  Mra.  Sigourney,  Miaa  Gould,  Miaa  Leslie, 
BIra.  Embury,  Miaa  Waterman,  Park  Benjamin,  and  A.  B.  Street, 
and  aome  paaaable,  indifferent— and  worse  than  indifferent  by 
other  writers. 

Beauties  op  Webster:  Edward  Walker,— Thie  volume 
embraces  a  very  judicious  selection  of  the  more  brilliant  gems 
of  thought  and  eloquence,  scattered  through  the  writings  of  the 
great  atatesman.  A  critical  eaaay  on  hia  **  geniua  and  writinga  " 
of  great  merit,  by  Jamea  Keeae,  accompaniea  the  volume ;  which 
ia  worthy  of  the  success  it  meets  with,  thia  being  the  third 
edition.  The  portrait  of  Webater,  however,  doea  hia  bold 
featurea  iiyuatice. 


THEATRICALS. 

Park. — We  deem  it  but  juatice  to  paaa  by  in  ailence  the  efforts 
of  the  vocaliata  at  thia  eatablishmont,  in  the  operaa  produced 
after  "Fidelio."  Mrs.  Marty n  and  Mr.  Manvera  were  prevented 
by  illneaa  from  appearing,  on  aeveral  occaaiona,  when  their 
names  had  been  announced,  and  on  otbera,  from  diaplaying,  by 
any  fair  criterion,  the  abilitiea  they  posaoaa.  "Cinderella" 
was,  therefore,  offered  with  Madame  Otlo  as  Cinderella,  who 
sung  the  music  respectably ;  and  "La  Sonnambula,"  with  Misa 
Poole  aa  Amina,  in  which  aha  obtained  great  applauae,  although 
but  few  days  had  been  devoted  to  preparation  in  the  part.  Thia 
young  lady's  voice,  aa  we  have  before  remarked,  ia  clear  and 
powerful,  and  most  of  her  tonea  very  aweet.  It  ia,  however, 
rather  destitute  of  flexibility,  and  doea  her  most  credit  when 
she  confines  herself  to  the  simple  music  of  what  ahe  may  be 
singing. 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams,  formerly  Miss  Copeland,  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  London,  commenced  an  engagement  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vocalists.  A  very  full  bouse  aaaemblod  to  greet  her ; 
although  her  name  haa  been  little  trumpeted  on  thia  aide  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  her  powera,  with  the  m^ority,  were  in  aupposi- 
tion.  She  aelected,  for  her  debiit,  "  Peggy,"  in  **  The  Country 
Girl,"  one  of  the  old  acbool  of  comedies,  pruned,  by  Garrick,  of 
ita  ad  lUntuuUf  and  rendered  fit  for  modem  eara,  without  losing 
the  spice  of  humor  and  wit  with  which  it  abounded.  The  part  haa 
always  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  Engliah  public  Mra.  Jordan 
frequently  appeared  in  it,  and  the  celebrated  Miaa  Kelly  offered 
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it  M  ft  portion  of  the  eDtertainment  at  h«r  fkrewell  benefit  on 
quitting  the  atftge.  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  displayed  in  it  the  po«- 
•cMion  of  genuine  comic  power.  Without  a  very  good  figure 
or  personal  charms,  her  sprightlinoss,  archness  and  vivacity 
excited  much  mirth,  and  repeated  and  warm  applause.  We 
should  assign  her  a  station  above  Mrs.  Koeley,  and  below 
Madame  Vestris.  She  is,  in  all  things,  superior  to  the  one,  while 
she  lacks  some  of  the  qualifications  of  the  other.  In  the  after- 
piece, called  "  Widow  Wiggins,"  in  which  she  sustained  six 
characters,  her  extraordinary  versatility  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous. She  surprised  the  audience  by  the  celerity  of  her 
changes  ot  attire  and  of  identity.  The  transformations  were 
complete.  First,  she  was  the  motherly  Widow  Wiggins,  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  next,  and  in  a  moment,  '*  Miss  Totterly  Rosebud," 
an  ancient  maiden,  of  sixty-two,  with  a  cracked  voice,  piping  a 
childish  treble ;  and  her  song  in  this  character ;  "  To-day  I'm 
sixty-two,"  was  irresistible.  Her  third  metamorphosis  was 
into  a  Savoyard  minstrel,  with  his  hand-organ,  playing  to  obtain 
money  to  support  "his  poor  moder."  Into  this  she  infused 
rich  pathos,  and  almost  made  the  listener  forget  that  it  was  but 
acting,  with  her  broken  English  and  mournful  tones.  Fourthly, 
a  lively  French  girl,  she  dissipated  the  impressions  communicated 
by  the  Savoyard,  and  made  all  laugh  again.  Her  imitation  of 
the  ballad-singing  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  inimitable,  and 
called  forth  a  unanimous  encore.  Mr.  Jackey  Wiggins  next 
showed  himself,  an  overgrown  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen — 
screaming  through  his  nose  for  **  Mamma,"  and  beating  his 
shilling  drum.  The  lisping  Miss  Hobbs  was  the  sixth  and  last; 
in  which  a  version  of  **  Jim  Crow"  was  given.  It  was  a  striking 
compliment  to  the  taste  of  our  audiences,  that  the  song  should 
have  been  prepared  for  two  encores,  and  a  Justification  of  that 
compliment,  that  the  preparation  should  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed! 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  has  since  played  in  various  comedies  and 
fiirees,  calculated  to  display  hor  talents,  and  has  maintained  the 
good  impression  conveyed  by  her  first  appearance.  The  stock 
company  have  supported  her  with  great  success.  She  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mens.  Alexandre,  a  celebrated  ventriloquist,  upon 
whom  we  shall  comment  horoaAer. 

Natiowal.— The  conflagration  of  the  National  Theatre  has 
resulted,  as  we  expressed  a  conviction  in  our  last  issue  it  would 
do,  in  a  general  rally  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wallack  in  hn  behalf; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  oppression  in  the 
money  market,  a  theatre  is  to  be  erected  and  placed  under  his 
management,  that  will  do  honor  to  the  city.  The  ground  selected 
for  its  site,  is  that  upon  Broadway,  between  Reade  and  Chamber 
Streets,  now  covered  by  the  Washington  Hotel  and  other  build- 
ings. Their  demolition  is  to  be  immediately  undertaken ;  and 
by  August  next,  the  theatre  will  be  completed,  unrivalled 
in  this  country  in  its  situation  and  commodiousnesa,  as  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  in  its  architectural  beauty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wailact^  has  leased  Niblo's  theatre,  and 
comfortably  prepared  it  for  the  accomodation  of  a  large  audi- 
ence ;  which,  (Vom  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  building, 
consists  of  but  two  divisions;  the  dress  circle  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part,  divided  into  boxes  and  parquet,  and 
those  who  frequent  the  upper  boxes,  at  half  price.  We  must 
express  the  extreme  and  peculiar  gratification  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  performances  under  this  new  arrangement ;  arising  from 
the  adventitious  circumstance  wo  have  explained.  There 
being  none  present  save  those  who  go  expressly  to  enjoy  the  enter 
tainments,  there  is  a  delightful  stillness  and  propriety  on  every 
side,  rendering  it  more  like  the  invited  attendance  of  a  circle 
of  friends,  than  a  promiscuous  gathering ;  and  we  have  been  led 
to  make  the  query,  are  those  excrescences  which  are  here  dis- 
pensed with,  and  which  form  the  only  tangible  theme  of  attack 
to  some  classes  of  the  community,  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  regularly  appointed  theatre  ? 

The  season,  at  Niblo's,  opened  with  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  in  Hamlet. 
The  unsurpassed  performances  of  this  gentleman  were  discussed 
at  length  in  our  pages,  during  his  former  visit  to  this  country  > 
and  the  high  estimate  we  placed  upon  his  talents  has  been 
enhanced  by  his  personations  in  the  engagement  he  has  lately 


concluded.  He  played  Hamlet  on  the  oceaaion  roferred  to, 
under  very  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances.  Mr.  Forrest 
and  Mr.  Kean  had  immediately  preceded  him,  each  personating 
Hamlet  during  their  several  engagements,  and  thus  the  powers 
of  the  three  tragedians  of  the  greatest  pretension  upon  our 
boards,  might  bo  estimated  and  compared  by  one  and  the  same 
standard.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
enactment  of  the  character,  that  the  palm  has  been  indisputably 
and  triumphantly  awarded  to  Mr.  Vandenhoff.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  labor  to  analyze  his  Hamlet,  and  dwell  at  length  upon 
those  masterly  touches  which  evince  his  possession  of  the  grasp 
of  intellect  to  appreciate  every  where,  and  cope  with  and  display 
in  glowing  lights,  the  pAtiosopAy  of  the  great  conception  of  the 
drama's  sovereign ;  but  justice  to  another  who  has  since  been 
presented  to  the  public  under  his  auspicos,  forbids. 

Miss  Charlotte  Vandenhoff  opened  in  Julia  in  the  Hunchback, 
to  a  crowded  and  eager  audience.  The  ordeal  she  was  about  to 
pass,  was  a  severe  and  nnpitying  one.  The  broad  and  diversi- 
fied scope  which  the  part  affords,  had  been  but  recently  testified 
to  by  the  talents  of  a  KembU  and  a  TVee,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  various  excellences  is  yet  fresh,  and  exerts  a  constant 
influence.  This  was  arrayed  against  her,  and  by  this,  she  was 
to  stand  or  fall.  The  first  eager  gaze  of  curiosity  when  she 
entered,  was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  lady  yet 
in  the  very  spring  time  of  youth,  with  a  fine  form— ij^racefui 
carriage  and  an  expressive  and  beautiAil  countenance.  Aashe 
proceeded,  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  with  the  moat  distinct 
enunciation  and  the  discreetest  emphasis,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
impression  she  was  making,  was  by  no  means  an  unfortunate  one. 

The  first  act,  whose  quiet  tone  does  not  admit  of  the  display 
of  any  novel  excellences  of  acting,  passed  by  without  any  pecu- 
liar effect,  although,  as  we  have  said,  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  were  strongly  excited  in  her  fkvor  during  its  continu- 
ance. But  from  her  entrance  in  the  second  to  the  very  close 
of  the  piece,  her  acting  was  characterised  by  a  power  and 
a  truthfulness,  a  correctness  and  an  abandonment,  that  carried 
every  heart  to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm ;  and  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  the  loud,  long,  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applause 
testified  that  she  had  passed  the  ordeal  unscathed,  herself  the 
brighter  for  the  trial  she  had  endured.  A  repetition  increased  tho 
favorable  decision  attendant  upon  the  first:  and  it  is  the  most  ster- 
ling proofthat  her  talents  had  taken  the  town  by  storm,  that  th« 
attendance  upon  her  representation  of  Julia  authorised  the  rape- 
tition  of  that  part  stz  times  out  of  but  nine  appearances.  One 
of  tho  graatest  charms  of  Miss  Vandenhoff's  Julia  was  WMfreMh- 
ne»9.  Those  who  have  seen  the  character  often  repeated,  have 
witnessed  with  admiration  the  graat  points  of  the  leading  ac- 
tresses of  tho  day,  and  have  boon  wearied  with  the  imitations  of 
them  by  lesser  lights,  until  they  have  thought  that  every  em- 
phasis, gesture,  inflection,  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  word 
letter  and  line,  were  stereotyped  on  their  memories,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  absolute  novelty  of  her  conception  and  per- 
formance of  many  portions.  In  her  dialogue  with  Helen,  in  the 
second  act,  beginning 

"  So  Monday  week  will  say,  good  room  to  thee 
A  maid,  and  bid  good  night  a  sober  wife." 

her  engrossment  by  the  peculiarities  of  Helen's  dress  to  tho 
exclusion  of  Sir  Thomas—'*  I'd  rather  talk  with  thee  about  tho 
lace,"  "  Thy  feather's  just  the  height  I  like  a  feather,"  &Cw— 
did  not  exhibit,  as  in  almost,  if  not  every  previous  instance,  a 
heartless  levity  and  contempt  for  him,  but  a  mere  thoughtless- 
ness, the  result  of  circumstances,  not  a  perversion  of  the  heart. 
Indeed,  the  whole  scene — her  dialogue  just  commented  upon — 
her  proud  dignity  when  reproached  by  Clifford-~her  revulsion 
of  feeling  when  he  loaves  her, — was  most  admirable.  The  scene 
with  Clifford  in  tho  fourth  act  was  performed  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling,  that  robbed  illusion  of  its  deceit,  and  made  the  spec- 
tator seem  indeed  in  the  presence  of  a  heart-broken  and  despair- 
ing girl.  The  **  Do  it!"  scene,  so  termed,  developed  the  poe. 
session  of  unsurpassed  physical  power,  and  an  ability  to  por« 
tray  the  wildest  phrenzy  of  passion.  Herein  she  achieved  her 
greatest  triumph.    Instead  of  slurring  the  most  of  the  speech, 
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cad  coneeDtratiog  all  her  force  upoa  "  Do  it"  she  madfl  ereiy 
lino  «  "  Do  it!**  and  every  sentence  flowed  npon  her  lips.  Bo 
carried  away  wore  the  audience,  that  she  was  interrupted  by 
bursts  of  applause  in  that  one  speech,  on  her  first  night,  no  leas 
than  fiTO  several  timos* 

Such  was  her  Julia— «nd  it  set  the  leal  npon  her  fame.  She 
played  besides  it,  during  her  engagement,  only  two  characters, 
Mrs.  Haller  and  Mariana ;  upon  which  we  have  only  space  to 
remark,  that  they  severally  served  to  establish  her  claims  to 
reign  the  bright  queen  of  the  ascendant. 

We  must  not  omit  to  particularize  the  acting  of  Mr.  Vanden- 
hoff,  in  supporting  his  daughter,  as  Master  Walter,  The  Stran- 
ger, and  St.  Pierre.  Of  a  different  cast  from  the  line  in  which  he 
had  won  his  exalted  fame  in  this  country,  he  was  yet  a  master- 
hand  even  here ;  and  as  in  his  loftier  tragic  efforts,  will  admit  no 
competitor  to  stand  beside  him. 

The  operatic  corps  of  the  National  succeeded;  and  Miss 
Shirreff,  Wilson,  and  Seguin,  were  welcomed  by  a  crowd  of 
ftiends  in  the  charming  AmiUe.  La  Sonnambnla  followed ;  and 
that  gave  place  to  '*  Gustavus,"  one  of  the  most  glorious  operas 
ever  presented  to  the  public  i  and  got  up  with  a  perfection  of 
every  necessary  qualification,  that  left  no  drawback  to  intense 
delight.  Its  music  is  sparkling  with  gems.  There  is  expression 
in  every  note ;  and  two  of  its  delicious  ehorusses  have  never 
been  suffered  to  pass  without  an  encore.  The  eminent  vocalists 
who  have  appeared  in  it — a  combination  of  talent  in  opera  never 
before  offered  to  an  American  audience--gave  each  unbounded 
satisfaction.  Miss  8herriff*s  naivete  and  gracefulness  as  the 
Page,  and  Mr.  Seguin's  acting  as  Ankerstrom  deserve  peculiar 
mention.  The  scenery  was  very  splendid,  and  the  costumes 
and  properties  rich  and  appropriate. 

A  word  of  the  orchestra.  We  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to 
remark  that  this  department  of  the  theatre  is  not  under  that 
degree  of  control,  which  is  requisite  to  unity  of  action  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audiences.  Every  gentleman  seems  to  be 
In  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  independence,  and  setting  aside 
ihe  deficiencies  in  time  and  tune  which  sometimes  occur,  there 
is  a  degree  of  loud  intercourse— laughing,  talking,  nut-eating, 
etc  particularly  annoying  and  improper.    It  must  be  looked  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  followed  the  opera :  alternating  with 
Madame  Lecompte  and  her  newly  imported  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Criticism  upon  him  and  them  must  be  deferred  to  the  ensuing 
month. 

BowvRTw — The  chief  object  of  attraction  at  the  Bowery, 
since  our  last,  has  been  a  new  play  entitled  the  "  Roman  Cap- 
tive ;'*  upon  which  every  advantage  uf  scenery  and  decoration 
has  been  lavished.  The  original  draft  of  the  play,  which,  in  its 
literary  tone  and  dramatic  situations,  possessed  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel,  or  of  superior  merit,  was  submitted  to  Park  Ben- 
jamin, Esq.  who  elaborated  two  or  three  of  the  more  prominent 
characters.  We  thought  we  could  detect  where  Mr.  Benjamin's 
pen  had  been  brought  in  requisition,  for  the  play  is  very  unequal, 
and  as  a  play,  inferior.  Mr.  Hamblin  made  the  most  of  Caius 
Silius,  the  hero,  who  is  rather  of  the  boastful  class,  and  tells  of 
more  what  he  has  done  and  means  to  do,  than  what  he  is  seen 
to  do.  Mrs.  Shaw  also,  achieved  as  much  as  possible  with 
Florona.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  some  of  the  poetry  is  of 
too  delicate  and  refined  a  character  to  tell  well,  in  theatric 
phrase. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  is  now  on  the  tapis,  with  Hamblin  as 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  Barry  as  Fitz-James— a  very  strong  cast, 
and  most  splendid  scenery. 

Chatham.^ — Since  the  reduction  of  prices,  this  very  neat 
theatre  has  been  doing  well.  Mr.  Dinneford  has  been  compli- 
mented with  a  benefit  within  a  fortnight,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. Miss  IIildretli«  a  promising  young  American  actress 
speared  in  the  fifth  act  of  **  Ion,"  and  though  surrounded  by 
perplexing  circumstances,  and  with  a  no  very  favorable  scope 
for  the  exhibition  of  power,  displayed  talenta,  which,  with  culti- 
vation, may  render  her  eminent.  Mr.  Finn,  the  humorous  and 
eccentric  comedian,  has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  and  has 
been  playing  to  full  bouses  {  for  his  "  Paul  Pry,"  "  Paul  Shack,"* 
etc.,  are  treats  too  rare  and  valuable  to  be  disregarded. 
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Our  Twelfth  Volume  !— The  progress  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Companion,"  during  the  later  years  of  its  publication,  has, 
probably  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  magazine  literature. 
One  year  since,  our  issue  was  six  tkousandtfive  hundred  copies ; 
in  May  last,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  volume,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  edition  to  thirteen  tkontand 
copies;  and  the  steady  yet  undiminished  increase  of  patronage 
which  it  has  been  greeted  with  during  the  past  summer,  require 
a  further  addition  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  copies.  Of  this 
present  number,  there  will  be  issued  seventeen  thtmtandf  two 
hundred  andjifhf  copies  1 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  or  braggadocio  that  we  enter 
into  the  above  statistics ;  It  is  rather  from  a  feeling  of  elated 
determination,  and  honest  pride.  As  we  remarked  in  closing 
our  last  volume,  we  are  proudly  conscious,  that  however  strong 
the  promises  we  have  made,  we  have  Ailfilled  every  one  of 
them ;  and  that  we  have  satisfactorily  done  so,  our  present 
prosperity  evinces ;  and  that  this  prosperity  is  not  assumed  or 
iOusory,  die  great  expenditure  which  we  evidently  bestow  npon 
the  magazine,  is  ample  testimony;  for  nothing  hvt  anplo 
success  would  justify  such  a  course. 

Did  we  now  simply  assert  that  we  would  fiuAntain  the  work 
in  its  present  sute,  we  are  sotA  that  no  more  would  be  expected 
of  us.  Its  typography  has  been  unexceptionable,  its  embellish- 
mentB  of  the  highest  degree  of  art  and  beauty,  the  paper  we 
have  used,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  talent  which  has  adorned 
our  pages,  in  every  department,  of  the  most  superior  order 
attainable.  But  our  course  ia  onward.  So  long  as  new  quali- 
fications may  be  added,  we  shall  eagerly  grasp  them.  Acting 
under  this  resolve,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  we 
have  entered  into  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Frances  S,  Osgood, 
to  lend  her  aid  to  the  already  superior  talent  engaged  on  the 
editorial  department  Her  contributions  to  our  pages  will  be 
constant  We  have  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  single  contributor, 
who  has  heretofore  assisted  to  render  the  "Companion"  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Madames  Sigoumey,  Embury^  EUet,  Smith, 
Hofiand ;  Misses  Browne,  H.  F.  Gould,  Ome ;  Messrs.  Herhert, 
Neel,  IngTohom,  Bet^anUn,  Sebc  Smith,  Thatcher,  HoaaiUon, 
Prof,  with  others  who  have  assisted  us,  as  also,  the  Editors, 
Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens^  and  Mr.  Harrington,  wiU  stiU  contribute 
regularly  to  the  work.  In  addition,  we  have  the  extreme  plea- 
sure of  announcing,  ihst  Mr,  Fitt- Or eeneHaUeck  has  autho- 
rised us  to  anticipate  some  of  the  beautiful  and  finished  numbers 
of  his  pen,  so  soon  as  his  engagements  will  permit  Mr,  H.  T, 
Tnrherman,  author  of  the  "  Italian  Sketeh-Book,"  and  "  /««6«l," 
and  C,  F,  Hoffman,  Esq,  author  of  "  Scents  in  the  West,**  Sam . 
nel  Woodworih,  Esq,,  author  of  the  "  Iron  hound  Bucket,"  with 
other  prominent  writers,  with  whom  we  are  negotiating,  will 
also  contribute  to  our  pages. 

The  space  devoted  to  editorial  remarks,  will  hereafter  be 
extended  to  four  peges ;  and  the  independence  of  opinion  In 
reviews  and  theatrical  notices,  which  has  given,  we  believe, 
unqualified  satisfaction,  will  still  be  preserved  ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  more  particularly,  that  no  decision  is  made 
upon  the  merits  of  a  book  in  the  "  Companion,"  unless  the  book 
has  been  carefully  perused.  Jlfr.  Dick,  the  talented  and  skilftil 
artist,  will  still  prepare  the  embellishments  expressly  for  the 
work,  and  to  gratify  all  tastes,  we  shall  give  alternately,  a  sketch 
from  American  Scenery,  and  a  Poetical  subject  One  of  tb« 
latter  class,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  is  in  the  engraver's 
hands  for  December.  Our  Fashion  plates  will  be  continued  in 
the  same  finished  style  of  engraving  as  heretofore,  since  they 
have  been  received  with  universal  favor,  and  no  competition 
with  their  superiority  has  thus  far  been  attempted  in  the 
country. 

In  fine,  wo  triumphantly  renew  our  pledge  "  to  make  the 
•  Ladies*  Companion'  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  its  typography— the  variety  and  high  tone  of  Ito  literary 
article*— the  quality  and  value  of  its  music— the  unequalled 
splendor  of  ito  pictorial  embellishmonte— «nd  the  truth,  finish 
and  taste  of  its  quarterly  fashions!" 
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Ori  gi  ami. 
THE  SPIRIT  BRIDE. 

BT  HIVRT  F.  HARRIirOTOlf. 

In  the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  great  city  of  Bagdad, 
after  the  wisdom  and  goodneu  of  the  renowned  Haioun 
al  Rascbid  in  the  administration  of  the  Caliphate,  had 
extended  its  boondaries,  confirmed  its  dominions,  enriched 
its  inhabitants,  and  embellished  its  confines  with  every 
decoration  that  art  and  taste,  incited  and  sustained  by 
wealth,  are  able  to  bestow,  a  Caliph  succeeded  to  the 
government,  by  the  name  of  Hafis  al  Veshnib.  He  was 
in  all  ^ngs  the  contraxy  of  Haroun,  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor. He  was  rapacious,  selfish,  unjust  and  licentious ; 
yet  he  was  emulous  of  those  habits  of  Haroun,  by  which 
that  prince  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  his  people,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  deal  justice  more 
signally  and  eiiectaally.  Like  him  he  was  accustomed  at 
sundry  times,  by  night  or  by  day,  to  assume  a  lowly  garb, 
and  with  the  Vizier  or  some  other  high  officer,  to  peram- 
bulate the  city,  entering  by  plausible  pretexts  into  what- 
ever dwelling  had  excited  his  curiosity.  But  he  went 
not,  like  Haroun,  to  seek  out  and  protect  oppressed  virtue, 
to  comfort  the  suffering,  to  strip  the  mask  from  hypocrisy, 
to  overthrow  injustice,  to  humble  the  proud,  to  elevate 
retiring  humility;  he  sought  rather  to  discover  the 
oppressor,  that  he  might  share  with  him  the  spoils,  and 
to  gaze  on  the  cheek  of  modest  beauty,  that  he  might 
sacrifice  it  to  his  passion. 

There  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  palace,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  whose  life  flowed  calmly  away.  He  was  in  early 
manhood,  and  his  appearance  was  strikingly  majestic. 
He  was  tall,  and  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  figure ;  his 
countenance  was  wonderfully  expressive— his  eye  black 
and  piercing,  and  his  raven  hair  descended  in  flowing 
locks  over  his  shoulders.  Wherever  he  went,  the  passers 
by  stopped  short  in  their  progress  to  gaze  upon  him ;  yet 
he  seldom  appeared  abroad. 

"  Selim,"  said  the  Caliph  one  evening,  to  his  Vizier,  as, 
habited  like  Dervishes,  they  passed  along  the  street  in 
which  the  house  of  this  youth  was  situated—"  who  is  the 
occupant  of  this  exquisite  mansion  T  It  is  strange  that  it 
has  never  before  caught  my  eye.  How  tasteful  are  all 
its  ornaments  and  arrangements !  Pray  answer,  whose 
may  it  be?" 

**  It  is  the  home  of  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alnarib,  whose 
grandsire  was  an  especial  favorite  of  the  great  Haroun, 
and  who  was  himself,  as  your  highness  knows,  confided 
in  by  your  uncle,  of  glorious  memory.  This  Hamet,  an 
only  son,  half  secludes  himself  from  the  world,  and  in  his 
paradise  there  for  indeed,  it  seems  a  paradise  within— 
he  glides  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  time." 

"  Is  it  so,  my  Selim,"  cfted  the  Caliph — "  I  must  con- 
■verve  with  him,  and  fathom  his  motives  for  retirement. 
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It  had  required  little  effort  for  him  to  maintain  under  mei 
the  rank  that  his  ancestors  enjoyed  under  my  predecessors. 
This  indiiFerence  to  elevation  is  mysterious  and  unusuaL 
I  must  see  him." 

The  Vizier  hated  Hamet.  He  had  been  chosen  to  fiU 
the  post  he  occupied,  not  for  his  wisdom  in  governing, 
his  prudence  in  advice — but  rather  that  he  made  Httla 
account  of  his  conscience  in  his  master's  service.  He 
could  be  blind  or  keen-eyed,  as  might  be ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  the  odium  of  many  a  foul 
deed  commanded  by  the  Caliph.  He  hated  Hamet,  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  seclusion,  be- 
cause he  was  disgusted  and  vexed  with  the  tyranny  of 
Hafiz,  his  master.  Therefore  the  suggestion  of  the 
Caliph  pleased  him ;  and  together  they  sought  the  abode 
of  Hamet. 

Hamet  received  them  courteously,  and  tendered  his 
hearty  hospitalities.  While  they  quafied  their  sheri>et 
out  of  golden  cups,  the  Caliph  surveyed  with  admiration 
and  surprise,  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste  which 
were  every  where  about  him.  Not  all  the  splendor  of 
the  palace  could  impart  so  pleasing  a  sensation  to  the 
soul,  as  the  elegance  yet  simplicity  of  the  home  of  Hamet. 
So  the  Caliph  swelled  with  envy;  and  before  scarce  a 
word  had  been  spoken,  he  was  the  foe  of  his  noble  host. 
The  Vizier  saw  the  workings  of  his  master's  countenance, 
and  chuckled  with  delight. 

The  Caliph  questioned  his  free-hearted  host  respecting 
his  pursuitt ;  and  gathered  frxmi  his  unguarded  repliet, 
that  it  was  the  conduct  of  the  government  that  had 
induced  him  to  resign  the  chances  of  preferment  that 
were  in  his  favor,  and  to  seek  for  happiness  in  himself, 
and  the  comforts  which  his  vast  wealth  could  procure. 

"  But  I  am  well  recompensed  for  my  choice,"  he  cod- 
tinaed.  **  This  dwelling  was  the  dwelling  of  my  sire,  and 
of  his  sire  before  him.  I  love  it  for  that  it  has  thus  been 
the  home  of  my  ancestors.  The  evidences  of  their  taste 
are  around  me,  and  render  it  sacred  in  my  eyes.  Here 
will  I  pass  my  life— comforts  are  here,  the  gatherings  of 
years,  which  a  life  could  never  replace.  I  am  humble— 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  great— I  am  happy."  His 
smilo  betrayed  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  disguised  rulers  left  him  with  protestations  of 
gratitude.  But  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  street, 
than  the  spleen  of  the  Caliph  found  vent;  and  with  his 
characteristic  cruel^,  he  gave  full  license  to  Selim,  to 
ruin  the  contented  and  unoffending  HameL  The  com* 
mission  was  delightful  to  the  Vizier,  and  he  set  about  it. 
Before  many  days,  a  Qrrannical  edict  was  passed,  that 
robbed  Hamet  of  some  of  his  dearest  enjoyments.  Then 
it  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  cut  a  new  street  directly 
through  his  premises.  He  saw  his  cherished  home 
ruthlessly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  with  a  sigh,  waa 
forced  to  bid  adieu  to  his  hopes  of  peaceful  happioesa. 
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But  fau  sorrows  did  not  end  bera.  Men  that  he  had 
nerer  seen  nor  heard  of,  cama  forward  with  felse  dtles  to 
his  wealth.  His  protestations  and  proofs  were  disregard- 
ed ;  and  he  was  beg^gared.  To  crown  his  misery,  alle- 
gations of  dii>honesty  in  the  execntion  of  the  offices 
entrusted  to  them,  were  brought  forward  against  his 
departed  fiaitber  and  grandfather,  and  their  memories  were 
overwhelmed  with  infamy ! 

Hamet  finally  found  a  retreat  from  his  sorrows  and 
misfortunes,  in  a  miserable  abode  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  his  degradation  sheltered  him  finom  further 
pursuit ;  for  his  powerful  enemies,  exulting  in  his  utter 
prostration,  dismissed  him  from  their  memories.  There 
he  lived  on  the  pittance  that  he  had  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  all,  and  endeavored  to  find  calmness  in  phi- 
losophy. 

One  night,  when  three  months  had  passed  away,  as  he 
slept  on  his  lowly  pillow,  visions  that  seemed  to  him  hot 
pleasant  dreams,  flitted  across  his  mind.  A  countenance, 
too  fair  for  earth — such  as  a  Houri  might  wear  in  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  hovered  over  him — smiled  sweetly 
upon  him,  and  in  silvery  accents  bidding  him  to  hope, 
vanished  away.  When  he  awoke,  he  could  not  dismiss 
the  blissful  illusion  from  his  thought.  All  day  he  dwelt 
upon  it,  and  at  night  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  longing  to 
sleep  for  ever,  if  but  that  face  might  gladden  his  repose. 
It  came  again  !~4giun  it  bade  him  hope,  and  then  it 
whispered,  "  Hie  to  the  fairy  glen,  on  Tigris'  banks — I 
will  be  there."  When  morning  came  and  he  arose,  the 
tone,  the  woi-ds,  yet  lingered  in  his  memory.  How 
weary  were  the  hours  of  sunlight !  Darkness  was  day  to 
Hamet,  for  darkness  brought  those  charming  features, 
that  beamed  more  brightly  than  the  sun  on  him.  It 
came  at  last,  and  again  he  slept.  Once  more,  oh,  l^a- 
homet,  once  more,  those  dark  and  lustrous,  yet  gentle 
eyeft— those  ruby  lips — ^that  glowing  cheek — that  heaven- 
Jy  smile  were  before  him !  Once  more,  too,  that  voice, 
like  tinkling  bells  in  its  sweetness,  whispered,  "  Hie  to 
the  fairy  glen  on  Tigris'  banks — ^I  will  be  there." 

Were  it  but  the  vanity  of  a  heated  imagination,  it 
would  not  harm  him  to^  seek  the  fsiry  glen ;  and  ho 
went.  That  glen  was  fair  to  the  sight — a  bright  stream 
murmured  through  it,  with  sparkling  waters — flowers  in 
richest  blazonry  of  hue,  fringed  its  verdant  banks ;  and 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  breeze  wafted  perfumes  to  the 
senses.  He  paused  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet  and 
gased  around  him.  Oh,  was  that  vision  false  7  No  I  no ! 
There  was  it,  in  shadowy  outline,  hovering  before  him, 
and  gracefully  beckoning  him  to  follow !  Hamet  clasped 
his  hands  in  delight  and  obeyed.  It  led  him  up  the  glen, 
keeping  ever  by  the  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  turning  at 
intervals  to  encourage  him,  until  he  had  climbed  a  steep 
acclivity  of  rocks,  down  which  the  waters  poured  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  lashing  its  tiny  current  into  snowy  foam ; 
and  stood  beside  a  lake,  by  a  scene  of  beauty  too  exquisite 
for  sense.  A  thousand  peaks,  whose  projecting  crag^ 
gleamed  with  imbedded  gems  of  richest  lustre,  lifted 
themselves  upwards.  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  clear 
as  cbrystal,  and  above  its  mirror-like  surface,  a  radiant 
iris  spanned  from  side  to  side.  All  was  silence;  but 
anon,  low  music  stole  softly  upon  him,   pleasant  yet 


*\  moomfnl ;  a  thin  mist  roee  slowly  from  the  bosom  of  the 

-  <  waters,  and  shrouded  by  it  aa  with  a  veil,  appeared  his 

\^  charming  vision.     Flowers  were  wreathed  in  her  flowing 

^,  hair,  and  a  light  robe  hung  from  her  shoulder,  down 

\  her  graceful  form.    Hamet  stood  entranced  in  ezstasy. 

I     "  Hamet,"  said  the  vision,  **  if  thou  wooldst  have  me 

stand  beside  thee  palpable  as  well  to  touch  as  to  sight, 

I  make  thou  thia  sign ;  and  if  there  be  no  evil  inthy  soul, 

I  thech  arm  will  fail  not." 

I  As  she  spoke  she  extended  her  lunds,  and  perfimned 
a  mystic  sign.  Hamet  eagerly  gazed,  and  without  one 
misgiving  of  fisap— for  why  should  the  pore  heart  fiear  T— • 
he  repeated  it  after  her.  Upon  the  instant,  that  music 
swelled  into  bold  and  animated  notee— «i  film  came  over 
the  vision  of  Hamet— «ad  when  it  passed  away,  there, 
kneeling  at  his  side,  clothed  like  a  maiden  of  Bagdad, 
and  looking  up  into  his  fisce  with  a  teaifbl  expression  of 
ardent  love,  was  the  beautiful  vision.  Enraptured,  he 
lifted  her  from  her  recumbent  posture,  clasped  her  to  his 
heart;  and  while  he  did  so,  felt  her's  beating  against  his 
own— and  he  pressed  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

*'  Hamet,"  said  she,  "I  am  a  guardian  spirit  of  the 
good.  I  have  seen  thy  unbending  virtue,  and  have  loved 
thee.  It  is  permitted  to  me  to  take  this  earthly  frame, 
and  dwell  with  thee  and  serve  thee,  so  long  as  no  evil 
stains  thy  soul.  If  thou  prisestme,  oh,  remember  this ! 
When  thou  dost  hesitate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
then  danger  will  assail  me ;  and  if  thou  fallest,  I  am  lost 
to  thee  forever !  Never  again  can  I  speak  of  this  to  thee; 
but  shouldst  thou  pause  in  thy  dalliance  with  vice,  and 
find  me  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  let  virtue  illume  thy  soul 
once  more ;  make  thou  the  magic  sign,  and  I  shall  be 
thine  again !" 

She  ceased,  and  Hamet  poured  out  his  soul  to  her  in 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Together  they  returned  to  the 
city,  to  his  lowly  cottage.  Hamet  took  immediate  means 
for  the  solemnization  of  their  marriage,  and  Selima  was 
his  wife  ! 

The  absorbing  strength  of  her  love  for  him,  far  trans- 
cending frail,  earthly  passion,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
A  happy  spirit,  she  had  left  her  etherial  home  and  assumed 
a  mortal  frame,  to  be  perplexed  with  mortal  ills,  and  to 
weep  in  mortal  sorrow.  She  had  done  this,  too,  not  to 
dwell  in  the  glittering  palace,  but  the  humble  cottage ; 
not  to  share  the  glory  of  a  prince,  which  one  so  sweet, 
so  beautiful  might  have  done,  but  to  pillow  her  head  upon 
the  breast  of  poverty  and  disappointment.  But  she 
cared  not  for  all  this.  Her  devotion  cheered  the  priva- 
tions of  poverty  and  dispelled  disappointment's  gloom — 
and  Hamet  was  contented  in  his  bliss  with  her. 

Thus  passed  a  year;  and  then  the  wicked  Caliph 
desired  to  achieve  an  infamous  design.  A  good  man  was 
to  be  ruined  as  Hamet  had  been  ruined.  But  this  new 
victim  was  wary  and  watchful,  and  not  to  bo  easily  over- 
come. The  people  too  had  begun  to  look  with  eyes 
askance  upon  their  unjust  ruler,  and  whenever  ho  went 
abroad,  he  felt  that  the  fires  of  hate  were  spreading,  and 
he  dared  not  persecute  another  now,  so  openly  as  he  had 
persecuted  the  unfortunate  I^^amct.  There  was  need  of 
a  cunning  brain,  a  ready  wit,  to  film  injustice  with  sophis- 
try, and  deceive  the  argus  eyes  of  prying  foes.    The 
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Caliph  oootulted  in  carafol  secracy,  with  that  pander  to 
his  wickedness,  Selim,  the  Vizier.  No  one  could  be 
thought  of  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  Caliph  called 
to  mind  the  long^forgotten  Hamet.  He  started  at  the 
thought,  and  named  him  to  Selim,  as  one  to  serve  their 
purpose,  could  he  be  bribed  to  undertake  the  task. 

"  Hasten,  Selim,"  said  he ;  y  hasten  and  inquire  if  he 
be  yet  alive;  and  if  he  can  be  found,  let  him  be  speedily 
conveyed  hither  that  I  may  treat  with  him.  (rold  is 
potent  with  the  poor,  and  my  offer  shall  be  unstinted. 
Go,  at  once !" 

It  needed  but  little  inquiry  among  the  thousand  spies 
of  the  government,  to  discover  the  home  of  Hamet;  and 
immediately  the  Grand  Vizier  sent  his  trustiest  con6dant 
to  summon  him  to  the  palace.  Hamet  was  reclining  on 
an  ottoman  of  the  meanest  materials,  and  Selima  was 
sitting  on  a  cushion  at  his  feet,  looking  into  his  eyes, 
clasping  his  hand,  and  soothing  him  by  words  of  love, 
when  the  messenger  entered.  Hamet  received  his  com- 
munication in  wonder;  but  profensed  his  readiness  to 
obey— for,  to  hesitate  at  the  Caliph's  command,  had  been 
speedy  death ;  and  imprinting  a  fervent  kiss  on  Selima's 
lips,  he  followed  his  guide  to  the  palace. 

When  the  Caliph  knew  that  they  had  come,  he  sent 
for  the  messenger  first,  that  he  might  inquire  in  what 
condition  he  had  found  Hamet,  in  order  that  he  might 
suit  his  offers  to  his  fortunes. 

'"  I  found  him,  your  Highness,"  said  the  messenger 
**  steeped  in  poverty ;  but  there  was  with  him  a  creature, 
more  beautiful  than  ever  before  greeted  and  dazzled  my 
sight !  Her  hair  is  like  virgin  gold,  her  skin  of  pearly 
whiteness,  and  oh,  her  eyes  are  softly  bright,  and  her 
smile  of  sweetness,  such  as  illumes  no  other  face  among 
Bagdad's  fairest  daughters." 

These  few  words  so  fired  the  Caliph,  that  he  sprung 
up  in  an  cxstasy,  and  commanding  the  Vizier  to  make 
to  Hamot  whatever;  proposition  might  be  necessary,  and 
to  detain  him  imtil  liis  return,  he  donned  a  disguise,  and 
hurried  with  the  messenger  to  Hamet's  house. 

He  reached  the  door,  just  as  Selim,  the  Vizier,  pro- 
pounded to  Hamet  the  work  that  was  desired  of  him ; 
and  he  gazed  in  rapture  on  Selima,  and  resolved  that 
before  the  morrow  she  should  be  his,  just  as  Hamet,  bewil- 
dered by  the  munificence  of  the  bribe  that  was  offered  to 
him,  hesitated  to  reject  it.  Poor  Selima!  She  felt  that 
evil  was  impending ;  but  when  Hamet  came,  with  ab- 
stracted air,  and,  wrapt  in  himself,  did  not  respond  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  her  fond  endearments,  she  could  not 
remind  him  of  the  fearful  stake  that  would  be  the  penalty 
of  his  lapse  from  virtue ;  her  destiny  and  his  forbade.  But 
she  more  assiduously  testified  her  love,  and  tried  by  tears, 
by  smiles,  by  caresses,  by  protestations,  to  win  him  from 
his  abstraction — beguile  him  to  look  upon  her,  and  thus 
be  recalled  to  himself  again.     It  was  in  vain ! 

When  evening  came,  Hamet  left  Selima,  to  walk 
abroad  and  meditate.  A  palace  to  dwell  in— coffers 
swelling  vdth  gold — honors  unnumbered'^oflSce,  dignity 
and  favoi^-cdl  that  could  gratify  ambition,  taste,  or  desire, 
were  within  his  grasp;  would  be  but  accomplish  one 
and .'   And  what  was  that  ?  To  plunge  another  in  misery 


as  he  had  been  plunged— and  why  not?  After  all, 
it  was  to  swell  but  by  one  name  alone,  the  huge  catalogue 
of  wo-^t  was  but  to  heave  a  load  from  his  own  shoulders 
upon  those  of  another.  But  the  ^ilt !  Alas,  goodness, 
as  he  had  learned  from  sad  experience,  was  no  guaranty 
against  misfortune  in  this  world — how  was  he  sure  that 
it  would  be  smiled  upon  in  the  next?  Thus  he  reasoned,  and 
while  he  so  reasoned,  the  minions  of  the  Caliph,  who  had 
watched  his  absence,  seized  the  shrieking  Selima,  covered 
by  the  darkness,  and  bore  her  to  the  palace.  Hamet 
returned  to  his  home— no  Selima  was  there— it  was  an 
unusual  circumstance ;  but  so  wrapt  was  he  in  his  mental 
struggle,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  it.  He  sat  down.  The 
sight  of  his  miserable  furniture  rendered  more  vivid  the 
vision  of  greamess  and  wealth ;  and  then — just  then,  the 
Caliph  was  proffering  to  Selima,  his  hateful  love ;  and 
she  was  calling  in  sweet,  yet  sorrowful  tones  of  anguish 
on  Hamet,  her  beloved,  to  save  her !  Alas,  he  was  fal- 
tering in  virtue,  and  she  tottered  on  the  brink  of  des- 
truction ! 

Hamet  rose — ^he  clenched  his  hands— he  beat  his  fbre 
head.  It  was  but  an  effort  to  resolve  to  do  what  the 
Caliph  would  have  him  do,  and  all  would  be  over.  That 
resolve  was  half  made — ^he  folded  his  robe  about  him, 
and  crossed  the  threshold  with  hesitating  step,  to  seek 
the  Vizier ;  and  then,  even  then,  Selima,  alone  with  the 
Caliph  and  in  his  power,  felt  his  grasp  upon  her  to  force 
her  to  his  wishes— and  her  own  strength  wasting  fast ! 
But  as  he  crossed  his  threshold  to  depart,  and  turned 
habitually  to  bid  farewell,  and  smile  upon  his  wife— for 
else  he  never  parted  from  her — ^it  rushed  to  Hamet's  soul 
that  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  she  away !  Where 
was  she  ?  At  once  her  wamiDg  flashed  upon  liim !  Cold 
drops  came  out  upon  his  forehead.  "  Lost— lost!"  he 
cried,  and  staggering  back,  fell  at  his  length  upon  the 
floor.  In  the  gush  of  horror,  he  forgot  the  magic  sign 
that  would  restore  her  again ;  and  as  he  lay  there,  fear- 
fully sighing  firom  his  overburdened  bosom,  Selima,  as  if 
new  strength  had  been  given  to  her,  tore  herself  from  the 
Caliph's  grasp,  awed  him  by  her  lofty  dignity  and  virtue, 
and  he  stood  gazhig  in  wonder  upon  her,  not  daring  to 
molest  her ! 

Hamet  sprang  after  some  moments,  to  his  feet,  resolved 
in  despair,  on  self-destruction.  But  as  he  did  so,  he 
remembered  witli  a  shriek  of  joy  the  magic  spell ;  and  he 
hastily  made  the  sign !  As  he  had  sprung,  so  had  the 
Caliph  rushed  upon  Selima,  inspired  by  her  charms  to 
renewed  effort ;  but  when  he  would  have  clasped  her, 
there  was  nothingness  in  his  embrace,  and  Selima,  pant- 
ing, was  nestling,  at  home,  in  Hamet's  bosom. 

Hamet  resolved  that  very  night  to  revenge  his  injuries 
on  the  Caliph.  He  knew  how  the  popnlace  hated  him ; 
and,  assembling  them  together,  he  spoke  to  them  of  tfaa 
oppression  of  their  master.  Maddened  by  his  doqaenoe, 
they  aimed  themselves  and  followed  him  to  the  palace.  The 
guards  were  stricken  down  in  a  moment— the  Caliph  and 
the  Vizier  were  seized  as  they  fled,  pale  and  trembling. 
Hamet  was  placed  upon  the  throne ;— «nd,  omnipotent 
in  virtue,  niled  long  and  h^pily,  blest  ia  the  kwe  of  him 
Spirit  Bride! 
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"  I  WILL  woik  DO  longer/'  exdaiined  Andrea,  throw- 
ing down  bis  pencil,  "  I  will  not  be  compelled  to  eee 
erery  fool  pointing  out  the  difference  between  your  Bgores 
and  mine ;  finish  the  picture  younalf,  Domenico,  I  will 
never  touch  it  again !" 

"Nay,  Andrea,  this  is  injustice  to  yourself,"  said 
Domenico ;  **  few  but  those  who  look  with  a  painter's  eye 
could  see  the  difference  which  to  you  seems  so  evident." 

"  Look,"  replied  the  impetuous  Andrea,  and  the  livid 
hoe  of  envy  overspread  his  &ce  as  he  spoke,  **  look  at 
that  group— they  are  figures  of  wax  compared  with  the 
almost  living,  breathing  forms,  which  grow  beneath  your 
pencil."  A  benignant  smile  lit  up  the  placid  countenance 
of  Domenico  as  he  approached  the  side  of  the  church 
where  Andrea  was  employed,  and  with  his  own  pencil 
gave  a  few  light  touches  to  the  face  and  hands  of  one  of 
the  figures.  "  See !"  cried  Andrea,  " am  I  not  right? 
here  have  I  been  laboring  three  days  to  give  the  coloring 
of  life  to  that  flesh,  and  you  have  done  it  in  three  minutes ; 
I  will  not  be  so  disgraced— never  will  I  touch  pencil 
again  until  you  teach  me  the  secret  of  your  an !" 

Nothing  could  be  more  smilingly  contrasted  dian  were 
the  feces  of  the  two  painters,  as  they  stood  together, 
gazing  at  Andrea's  picture.  The  mild  and  sainMike 
ooantenance  of  Domenico,  seemed  the  index  of  a  mind 
too  pure  and  gentle  to  have  any  communion  with  the 
dark  spirit  that  betrayed  itself  in  the  sullen  brow  and 
heavy  feature's  of  Andrea.  But  they  were,  in  truth,  warm 
friends,  and  though  Domenico,  with  all  a  painter's 
jealous  love  of  fame,  hesitated  to  betray  the  grand  secret 
of  his  art,  he  yet  longed  to  behold  his  beloved  Andrea 
sharing  the  honors  which  were  so  lavishingly  bestowed 
upon  himself.  The  rapidly  waning  light  warned  them  to 
lay  aside  their  employment  for  the  day,  and  leaning  on 
Uie  arm  of  his  friend,  Domenico  sought  the  quiet  of  his 
own  studio.  Throwing  down  the  implementt  of  his  art 
M  he  entered,  he  took  down  the  lute  which  hung  by  the 
caseuMnt,  and  began  a  light  and  graceful  melody.  "Oome 
Andrea,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  the  air,  "  come, 
let  us  to  the  window  of  the  jEair  sisters ;  the  gentle  Ma- 
setta  will  wonder  why  she  hears  not  Andrea's  evening 
song ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  bright-eyed  Lisa  waits  to 
hear  the  lute  of  Domenico." 

"  No !"  returned  Andrea,  suU^y,  ''  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  fooling.  Since  boyhood  have  I  been  laboring  for 
ftme  and  fortune,  and  am  yet  as  far  from  them  as  ever. 
You  are  confident  of  success— you  have  reaped  the  reward 
of  your  labors  fortune  has  been  your  friend  and  disco- 
vered to  you  a  secret  which  will  make  you  immortal ; 
joa  can  aliord  to  play  the  lover  for  me  nothing  remains 
but  to  retnni  to  die  humble  village  where  I  first  drew  this 
hated  breath,  and  again  become  a  keeper  of  flocks  and 
herds." 

"  AodiM,  friend  of  my  sool,'*  said  Domenico,  **  it 
grieves  me  to  see  yoa  thus  cast  down ;  compare  your 
works  with  those  of  other  masters  of  the  art,  and  can  yoa 
not  triumph  in  your  own  superiority  ?  Why  waste  yonr 
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life  in  unavailing  regret,  becanse  I  am  poaeessed  of  a 
secret  whidi  to  you  is  unknown  ?" 

**  Call  me  not  your  firiend,"  exclaimed  Andrea,  impecnr 
oosly,  "  I  spam  the  worthless  name  a  word  from  yoa 
could  give  me  fortune,  and  happiness  and  faane,  yet  yoa 
will  not  utter  it !" 

"Andrea,"  replied  Domenico,  "  you  well  know  what 
a  costly  sacrifice  you  ask ;  you  well  know  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  is  nothing  compared  with  the  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  never-dying  fitme.  Your  own  thirst  for 
glory  may  teach  you  what  that  friend  deserves,  who 
unlocks  to  you  the  fountain  of  immortality,  and  gives  you 
to  drink  of  those  waters  which  might  be  all  his  own ; 
but  you  shall  be  gratified— to-morrow  you  shall  know  all 
that  art  has  taught  Domenico." 

"  To-morrow!"  cried  the  impatient  artist,  "to-morrow ! 
and  why  not  to-night  7  To-morrow  you  may  think  other- 
wise— may  hesitate — " 

"  Andrea,  did  I  ever  fail  in  a  promiie  T"  vras  the  calm 
reply  of  Domenico.  "  What  I  have  said  shall  be  done ! 
To-morrow  when  we  resume  our  employment  in  the 
church,  you  shall  know  all.'* 

Transported  witli  joy,  Andrea  could  scarcdy  restrain 
his  impatience  until  rooming.  Rousing  Domenico  at 
early  dawn,  they  repaired  to  the  church  of  Santa  Marie 
Nuova,  which  they  had  been  employed  to  adom  with 
paintings,  and  there  Domenico  disclosed  his  secret. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  At  that 
period  painters  usually  laid  on  their  colors  by  means  of 
various  glutinous  substances,  and  this  mode,  while  it 
rendered  pictures  extremely  liable  to  injure  finom  heat 
and  damp,  very  much  diminished  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coloring.  The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  has  been  dis- 
puted by  so  many,  that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
determine  who  is  best  entitled  to  the  honor.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  like  many  other  inventions  which  were  the 
offspring  of  necessity,  it  was  discovered  by  several  artists 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  when  the  gradual  advancement 
of  the  art  and  the  increased  demand  for  fine  pictures  had 
called  forth  the  talents  of  painting  in  every  part  of  Italy. 
It  is  weU  known,  however,  that  Domenico  Veneriano 
was  one  of  the  first  who  employed  oil  in  painting;  and 
to  this  he  vras  indebted  fiir  the  great  reputation  which  he 
so  rapidly  acquired.  Carefully  did  he  now  instruct 
Andrea  in  the  principles  of  that  art  which  had  been 
almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  by  the  most  unwearied 
diligence,  Andrea  soon  mastered  its  difficulties.  But  in 
his  heart  the  spirit  of  generous  emulation  could  not  exist. 
Envy,  base  envy,  was  the  only  feeling  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  cherishing,  and  the  dislike  with  which  Domenioo's 
superiority  had  long  since  inspired  him,  was  gradually 
ripening  into  a  deep  and  deadly  hatred. 

They  had  nearly  finished  the  decorations  of  the  church 
during  the  progress  of  Andrea's  instmction  in  the  new 
manner  of  painting,  and  as  only  one  picture  remained  to 
be  completed,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  paint  a 
portion  of  it.  But  this  work  was  destined  to  remaia 
unfinished. 

One  day  as  Andrea  stood  eontemplatiBg  one  of  his 
aariieat  paintfegs,  in  the  church,  and  exulting  in  his  im» 
praveiaeBt  as  ha  eomparad  it  with  those  he  had  since 
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exscated  under  the  diractioii  of  Domenioo,  two  of  the 
nott  celebrated  connoiveun  in  Florenoe  entered.  Not 
ohMTTing  the  painter,  they  commenced  making  remarics 
upon  the  picturet ,  and  after  prainnp  the  production*  of 
Domemeo'*  pencil,  proceeded  to  ridicule  without  mercy 
the  early  pabtings  of  Andrea.  The  poor  artist,  conceal- 
in;  himielf  behind  a  columui  anxiously  waited  till  they 
■honld  approach  the  later  eiTorts  of  his  art,  not  doubting 
that  be  should  then  be  gratified  by  their  praises :  but 
what  were  his  feelings,  when  after  a  careless  glance  at 
his  labors,  they  merely  lemaiked  that  Andrea's  style  was 
much  improved ;  but  that  he  must  erer  remain  in  the 
shade,  when  his  woriu  were  placed  beside  those  of  Dome- 
nico.  Fixed  as  a  statue,  Andrea  remained  in  the  vny 
■pot  where  he  had  first  placed  himself,  until  the  uncon- 
scious critics  quitted  the  church,  then,  rushing  home  and 
locking  himself  in  hiii  apartment,  he  gave  way  to  all  the 
agonies  of  envy  and  disappointment.  The  gentleness  of 
Domenieo's  character,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  generous 
ftiendship  which  he  had  shown  him,  all  were  powerless 
to  check  the  tide  of  passion  in  Andrsa's  bosom.  The 
demon-like  malice  of  his  evil  nature  was  aroused-- he 
thought  of  Domenico  not  as  the  friend  who  had  shared 
with  him  the  master  secret  of  his  art,  but  as  the  hated 
object  who  stood  between  himself  and  finrtnne. 

There  is  no  tempest  so  feaHul  as  the  tempest  of  passion ; 
no  wUriwind  so  devastating  as  the  whiriwind  of  evil 
thoughts.  Hour  after  hour  did  Andrea  sit  brooding  over 
his  dark  and  half-imagined  scheme  of  guilt,  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  ^  voice  of  Domenioo,  sum- 
mooing  him  to  his  usual  evening  walk,  aroused  him.  He 
hastily  answered  that  he  was  engaged  in  designing  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Domenico,  accustomed  to  the 
wayward  moods  of  his  friend,  bade  him  good-night,  and 
departed. 

As  the  sound  of  Domenico's  footsteps  struck  upon  hu 
ear,  Andrea  arose  and  throwing  open  the  window,  looked 
out  upon  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  summer  evening 
landscape.  The  finesh  brsexe  played  about  his  burning 
temples,  and  opening  his  vest  as  if  to  cool  the  fire  that 
was  raging  in  his  bosom,  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
casement  until  he  suddenly  perceived  Domenico,  vrith  his 
lute  in  his  band,  slowly  taking  the  way  to  a  romantic 
tallcy,  at  a  short  distance.  The  fiendish  spirit  which 
had  gained  possession  of  Andrea  immediately  suggested 
a  horrible  plan.  Snatching  up  a  heavy  leaden  weight 
which  lay  in  his  apartment,  and  stealing  with  an  assas- 
sin's stsp  after  his  naoonscioos  friend,  he  sutioned  himself 
behind  a  dump  of  low  trees  in  a  narrow  pan  of  the  path 
through  which  be  knew  Domenico  would  return.  He 
had  not  waited  long,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  Dome- 
mco's  lute.  He  was  singing  the  vesper  hymn.  The 
music,  mellowed  by  the  clear  evening  air,  came  upon  die 
ear  of  the  miserable  Andrea  like  angel  tones,  and  his 
heart  sunk  as  he  listened  to  the  dosing  words  of  the 

oymn* 

•*Moth«rofOod! 
Wbos*  melancholy  brow  and  drooping  sye. 
Toiler  tbe  thorny  psth  thy  foot  hove  trod, 
Oh,  look  vpon  lu  from  thy  throoo  on  high. 

By  that  iweot  name, 
The  hdisM  one  onr  hoarto  havo  ovor  kaemi, 
Mother^iweet  mother !  lo,  thine  aid  we  claim, 
r,  iiiO  wateh  e^er  thiae  own. 


In  the  dark  hour, 
When  Death  o'erthadows  as  with  his  mighty  wi^. 

Oh,  be  thon  near  ua  with  thy  gentle  power, 
Attd  to  ourioiUa  the  balm  of  healing  bring." 

The  music  ceased,  and  as  if  the  demon  that  tortured 
him  was  suddenly  released  from  a  spell,  the  same  wild 
and  horrible  thoughts  again  arose  in  the  bosom  of  Andrea. 
There  was  no  time  for  deliberation — Domenico  was  ra- 
pidly approaching — one  step  more  and  he  would  be  beyond 
his  reach.  Raising  the  heavy  mass  of  lead  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  muscular  arm,  it  crushed  at  once  the  lute 
and  the  breast  of  his  unhappy  friend.  Then  hastily 
giving  him  a  violent  blow  on  tlie  head,  he  ran  with  all 
speed  to  his  own  apartment,  and  appeared  deeply  en- 
gaged in  finishing  a  chalk  drawing,  which  lay  on  his  table. 
A  brief  interval  of  time  elapsed,  when  a  servant  burst 
into  the  room  with  tidugs  of  the  dreadful  event  which  bad 
befallen  Domenico.  Feigning  the  utmost  grief,  Andrea 
hastened  to  the  spot.  There  breaking  out  into  the  most 
violent  lamentations,  he  threw  himself  on  the  earth  beside 
the  body  of  his  friend,  and  the  murdered  Domenico 
actually  breathed  his  last  sigh  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
assassin. 

Yean  passed  on.  Not  a  breath  of  suspidon  had  ever 
tarnished  the  name  of  Andrea  dal  Castagno ;  but  from 
the  hour  when  the  blood  of  Domenico  stained  his  hand, 
his  pencil  had  lost  its  power.  He  was  in  possession  of 
the  secret  for  which  he  had  perilled  bis  soul,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  to  him.  The  merest  dauber  that  ever  attempted 
the  art  could  excel  him.  The  weight  of  blood  was  on 
his  spirit — ^his  mind  was  benumbed,  his  hand  palsied^ 
and  after  a  life  rendered  miserable  by  his  restless  and 
envious  passions,  he  died,  confessing  on  hu  death-bed 
that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Domenico  Veneiiano.  But 
even  in  his  latest  hour  no  remorse  mingled  with  his  con- 
fession. He  died  as  he  had  lived,  hardened  and  vindio" 
dve  to  the  last,  and  by  a  singular  fortune,  his  body  waa 
interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marie  Nuova,  the  very 
church  which  he  and  Domenico  had  been  employed  to 
decorate,  and  beside  the  very  spot  where,  neariy  thirty 
yean  before,  the  rictim  of  his  perfidy  had  found  repose. 

NoTB.— Andrea  dal  Castagno  di  Magello,  was  bora  A.  D.  1406» 
in  a  little  village  not  flir  ftom  Florence,  called  I)  Caslac no,  ftom 
which  he  derived  hli  name.  Having  been  leA  an  orphan  at  an 
earlv  age,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  a  scanty  aubeitteace  bj 
,  tending  flocks.  Bnt  his  genioa  for  the  art  in  which  he  after- 
wards excelled,  soon  snowed  itself,  and  he  was  continually 
sketching  fijpires  upon  the  walls  with  charcoal,  or  tracing  theas 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  A  Florentine  gentleman  named  Ber- 
nadetto  de  Medici,  accidenlallv  learned  the  boy's  talents,  and 
becoming  atrongly  interested  in  him,  sent  him  to  Florence  to 
pursue  the  studv  of  painting.  His  progress  was  rapid  and  he 
soon  established  a  reputatioa  as  an  artisL  Ho  was  aasoeialad 
with  Baldovidetti  and  Domeaico  VenexiaBO,  in  the  decoratioB  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Marie  Nuova.  Domenico  had  become  poe- 
■esssd  of  the  secret  of  painting  in  oils,  an  art  wftich  by  soma 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  imvemUd—^ir  according  to  others,  to 
have  learned  of  Atonello  of  Messina.  His  pictures  of  course 
possessed  a  brilliaaey  of  coloring  which  none  of  his  eoCompo- 
raries  could  eonal,  and  Andrea,  jealous  of  his  suoceas,  determined 
to  discover  the  secret.  The  close  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  himeelf  and  Domenico,  rendered  this  no  difflcult  ladk. 
He  succeeded,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  repaid  the  unsus- 
pecting jrenerosity  of  his  unsuspecting  friend  is  related  in  the 
foregoing  tale,  the  iacideats  of  which  are  strictly  histoneal. 

Andrea  was  fond  of  painting  scenes  of  cruelty,  such  as  martyr- 
doms and  executions.  He  was  therefore  ehoeen  to  depict  the 
execution  of  the  CbieAi  of  the  Passi  coospiraey,  and  the  hor- 
rible accuracy  of  tbe  picture  procured  him  tae  tide  of  '*  Andrta 
dtg  P  Jmpteftir  He  died  A.  D.  1480,  at  the  age  of  seventy-foar, 
•sA  the  picture  upon  which  he  and  Domenico  had  been  eaga- 
ged  in  tne  churca  of  Santa  Marie  Nuova  reauuns  aafislshed  to 
thisdayrf>-n4i  Vtmmit  rUtdtRUttrittic. 
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IT  THE  AUTHOft  OF  "  CaOMWKLL,"  "  THE  BBOTHEBS,'*  ETC. 

CHAPTER   11. 

Days,  months  and  seasons  held  their  course;   yet 
there  was  no  change  in  the  deep  azure  of  the  glowing 
skies — no  alteration  in  the  green  luxuriance  of  the  forest 
^no  falling  of  the  woods  "into  the  sear— the  yellow 
leaf"— no    fast-succeeding  variation  from    the    young 
floweriness  of  springtide,  to  the  deep  flush  of  gorgeous 
summer,  or  thence  to  the  mature  but  melancholy  autumn 
— to  the  grim  tyrant,  winter.     In  that  delicious  island, 
nature  had  lavished  on  the  earth,  in  her  most  generous 
mood,  the  mingled  attributes  of  every  clime  and  region. 
The  tender  greenery  of  the  young  budding  leaf  was 
blent  at  one  and  the  same  moment — and  that  moment, 
as  it  seemed,  eternal — with  the  broad  verdant  foliage — 
the  smiling  bud,  the  odoriferous  and  full-blown  flower, 
the  rich  fruit  might  be  seen  side  by  side  on  the  same  tree 
— the  same  bough.     Nothing  was  there  to  mark  the 
flight  of  time — ^tbe  gradual  advance  of  the  destroyer  over 
that  lovely  land.     Nothing  to  warn  the  charmed  specta- 
tor that,  for  him,  too,  as  for  the  glowing  landscape, 
maturity  but  leads  to  decay— decay  which  ends  in  death ! 
Verily,  but  it  is  a  paradise  for  the  unthinking. 
.   And  who  were   more  unthinking    than    the   young 
Spaniard  and  his  Indian  love — ^who  were  more  happy  ? 
Mom  after  mom  beheld  Hernando  de  Leon,  threading  the 
pathless  forest—- now  with  horse,  bom  and  hound,  sweep- 
ing the  tangled  thickets,  now  skirring  in  pursuit  of  his 
fleet  falcon,  over  the  watery  vegas,  and  now,  with  keen, 
obaervant  eye,  and  cat»like  pace,  wandering,  arbalast  in 
hand,  in  silent  search  after  the  timid  deer — ^but  still  in 
one  direction,  and  still  with  one  intent  to  join  the  fair 
Guarica!     Day  after  day  they  loitered,  side  by  side, 
among  the  cool  shades  of  the  mighty  woods,  while  the 
fierce  sun  was  scourging  the  clear  champaign  with  intole- 
rable heat;  or  sat  reclined  by  the  cold  head  of  some 
streamlet,  fuller,  to  them,  of  inspiration  and  of  love, 
than  were  those  fabled  founts  of  Gadara,  whence  Eros 
rose  of  yore,  twin-bora  with  the  dark  Anteros,  to  greet 
the  rapt  eyes  of  lamblichus.     The  powerful  mind  of  the 
young  soldier  had  been  cultured,  firom  his  earliest  youth, 
to  skill,  in  all  those  liberal  arts  and  high  accomplish- 
ments, by  which  the  gallant  cavaliers  of  Spain  had 
gained  sach  honorable  eminence  above  the  ruder  aris- 
tocracy of  every  other  land — to  his  hands,  no  less  familiar 
were  the  hafp  and  gittera,  than  the  toledo  or  the  lance ; 
to  his  well-tutored  voice,  the  high  heroic  ballads  of  his 
native  land,  the  plaintive  elegies  of  Moorish  Spain,  the 
wild  musical  areytos  of  the  Indian  tongue  were  equally 
adapted— nor  did  its  accents  sound  less  joyously  in  the 
clear  hunting  holloa,  less  fearfully  in  the  shrill  war-shout, 
that  it  was  oft  attuned  to  the  peaceful  cadences  of  a 
lady's  lute— 4iis  foot  firm  in  the  stirrup,  whether  in  the 
warlike  tilt,  in  the  swifi  race,  or  in  the  perilous  leap, 
was  no  less  graceful  in  the  rapid  dance,  or  agile  in  the 
wrestler's  struggle  on  the  greensward.     He  was,  in 
short,  a  gentleman  of  singular  accomplishmmit,  of  a 


mind  well  and  deeply  trained,  shrewd,  polished,  courte- 
ous, yet  keen  and  energetical,  withal,  and  brave  as  his 
own  trasty  weapon.     Like  every  dweller  of  a  momitain 
land,  he  possessed  that  high  and  romantic  adoration  of 
the  charms  of  nature,  that  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
picturesque  and   beautiful— whether  embodied  in  the 
mute  creations  of  wood  and  wild  and  water,  or  in  the 
animated  dwellers  of  earth's  surface,  which,  in  the  breasts 
of  others,  is  rather  an  acquired  taste,  nurtured  by  deli- 
cate and  liberal  education,  than  an  intaitive  and  innate 
sense.     Hondsonoe,  moreover,  eloquent  and  young,  it 
would  have  been  no  great  marvel  hod  the  brightest  lady 
of  the  proudest  European  court  selected  Don  Hernando 
as  the  ennobled  object  of  a  fresh  heart's  holiest  aspira- 
tions.   What  wonder,  then,  that  the  untutored  Indian 
girl,  princess,  although  she  was,  revered  almost  to  odora> 
tion  by  her  own  simple  people,  secluded,  from  her  ear- 
liest childhood,  from  aught  of  mean  or  low  associadoa, 
removed  from  any  contact  with  the  debasing  influences 
of  the  corrapt  and  contaminating  world,  secured  from 
any  need  of  grov^ing  and  sordid  labor^^voluptuous  and 
luxurious  as  the  soft  climate  of  her  native  isle,  yet  pure 
as  the  bright  skies  that  overhang  it— romantic  and  poeti- 
cal, OS  it  would  seem,  by  necessi^r  arising  from  her  lonely 
musings— what  wonder  that  Guarica  should  have  sur- 
rendered, almost  on  the  instant— to  one  who  seemed  to 
her  ortloss  fancy,  not  merely  one  of  a  superior  mortal 
race,  but  as  a  god  in  wisdom,  worth,  and  beauty-^t  heart 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  by  the  most  valiant  andl 
most  proud  of  her  nation's  young  nobility.     His  grace, 
his  delicate  and  courteous  bearing,  so  different  firom  the 
coarse  wooing  of  her  Charib  lovers,  who  seemed  to  fmcj 
that  they  were  conferring,  rather  than  imploring  an  honor, 
when  they  sought  her  hand — ^his  eloquent  and  glowing 
conversation^these  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  the  wondering  admiration  <^  the  forest  maiden — 
but  when,  to  these,  were  added  the  deep  claim  which  be 
now  possessed  to  her  gratitude,  by  the  swift  aid  which 
he  had  home  to  her  when  in  extremi^  of  peril— and  the 
respectful  earnestness  of  pure  and  self-denying  love 
which  he  displayed  toward  her,  it  would,  in  truth,  have 
been  well  nigh  miraculous,  had  she  resisted  the  impreo- 
sion  of  her  youthful  fancy. 

Nor  were  these  unions  between  the  dusky  maidens  of 
the  west,  and  the  hidalgos  of  old  Spain,  by  any  meant 
unfrequent  or  surprising  among  the  earliest  of  those  bold 
adventurers  who  had  been  sharers—^  his  first  and  second 
voyages— of  the  great  toils  and  mighty  perils  which  had 
been  undergone  by  that  wise  navigator,  who,  in  the  quaint 
pariance  of  the  day,  gave  a  new  worid  to  Leon  and 
Castile.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  the  policy  of 
that  great  and  good  discoverer,  who,  in  almost  all  his 
dealings  with  the  rude  natives,  showed  higher  sentiments 
of  justice  and  of  honor  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  fierce  and  turbulent  age  in  which  he  lived— io 
encourage  such  permanent  and  indissoluble  allianres 
between  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  own  followers,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  Caciques  and  nobles  of  the  land,  aa 
would  assuredly  tend,  more  than  any  other  means,  to 
bind,  in  real  amity,  the  jarring  races  brought  into  close 

and  intimate  contact  by  his  discoveries  and  conqnoats. 
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There  was  therefore  not  any  thing  to  deter  Guarica  ironi 
layishin;  her  heart's  gem  on  the  handsome  cavalier,  who 
liad  so  singularly  introduced  himself  to  her  favor,  and  who, 
«o  eagerly — ^nay,  devotedly— followed  up  that  chance- 
formed  acquaintaoce.  For  several  months,  despite  the 
ancient  adage,  the  course  of  true-love  did,  in  their  case, 
run  smooth.  No  day,  however  stormy-^or  heavy  fidls 
of  rain,  accompanied  by  sudden  gusts  of  wbd,  with 
thundernslaps,  and  the  broad  fearful  lightning  of  the 
tropics,  vrere,  by  no  means,  unfrequent^-^prevented  the 
adventurous  lover  from  threading  the  tangled  brake, 
scaling  the  steep  precipitous  ascent,  fording  the  swollen 
river,  stxaight  as  the  bird  flies  to  his  distant  nest.  No 
turn  of  duty  hindered  him — the  imposed  task  performed 

■from  hurrying  through  the  hot  glare  of  noon,  or  through 
the  moonless  night,  to  visit  bis  beloved.  At  first,  his 
weU-known  ardor  in  the  chase,  accounted  to  his  comrades 
for  his  protracted  and  continual  absences  from  their 
assemblies,  whether  convened  for  woodland  sports,  or 
wild  adventure— but  when  it  was  observed  that,  though 
he  never  went  abroad  save  with  the  hawk  and  hound,  or 
arbalast  and  bird-bolts,  he  brooked,  no  longer,  any  com- 
rade in  his  sportive  labors~-that,  though  renowned  above 
all  his  compeers  for  skill  and  courage  in  the  mimicry  of 
war,  he  often  now  returned,  jaded,  indeed,  and  overspent 
with  toil,  but  either  altogether  empty-handed,  or,  at  least, 
so  ill-provided  with  the  objects  of  his  unwearying  pursuit, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  hunter,  so 
renowned,  could  have,  indeed,  spent  so  much  toil  and 
time,  ail  to  so  little  purpose.  This,  for  a  short  space, 
the  point  of  many  a  light  jest,  many  a  merry  surmise, 
gradually  grew  to  be  the  subject  of  grave  wonder  and 
deliberation ;  for  it  was  now  remarked  by  all,  even  by  his 
superiors,  that  Hernando— ~who,  of  yore,  had  been  the 
keenest  volunteer  to  offers— nay,  to  urge  his  services, 
when  any  foray  was  proposed  against  the  daring  tribe  of 
Caofiabo,  the  bold  Cacique  of  the  Charibs,  who  now, 
alone,  of  the  five  hereditary  monarchs,  who  held  sway 
in  Hispaniola,  dared  to  wage  war  against  the  white  inva- 
ders of  his  native  fastnesses-Hio  longer  sought  to  be 
employed  on  such  occasions— nay !  tint  he  even  had 
refused,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  had  solicited  his 
aid,  on  slight  and  feigned  excuses,  to  join  their  perilous 
excursions.  Whispers  increased  among  his  comrades, 
and,  ere  long,  grew  to  be  dark  murmurs— rumor  said 
that  no  hunter  ever  saw  the  form  of  Don  Hernando  back- 
ing his  fiery  Andalusian,  or  heard  the  furious  bay  of  his 
staunch  blood-hounds  in  any  of  those  haunts  where 
strayed  most  frequently,  and  in  the  greatest  plenty,  the 
quarry  which  he  feigned  to  chase— fame  said,  and  for 
once  truly,  that  though  the  best  scouts  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  urged,  by  curiosity,  to  play  the  spy  upon  his 
movements,  their  utmost  skill  had  availed  nothing !  that 
whether  in  broad  day,  or  in  the  noon  of  night,  they  never 
could  keep  him  in  view  beyond  the  margin  of  one  belt  of 
forest  land ;  or  track  the  foot-prints  of  his  charger— 
although  the  soil  was  deep  and  loomy— into  its  dark 
recesses !  that,  in  whatever  course  he  turned  his  horse's 
head,  or  bent  his  footsteps,  on  departing  from  the  fortress 
of  his  friends,  he  ever  reached,  by  devious  turns  and 
secret  byepaths,  that  same  almost  impenetrable  thicket, 


and  there  vanished.  It  was  an  age  of  credulous  fee 
of  dark  fanatical  superstition !  He,  who  a  few  short 
months  before  had  been  the  idol  of  his  countryman,  the 
soul  <^  their  convivial  meetings,  the  foremost  and  the 
blythest  in  their  bold  hunting^matches,  the  best  lance  in 
their  forays,  was  now  the  object  of  distrust,  of  doubt,  of 
actual  fear,  and  almost  actual  hatred.  Some  said  that 
he  had  cast  by  his  allegiance  to  his  country  and  his  king 
—that  he  had  wedded  with  an  Indian  girl,  and  joined 
himself  to  her  people,  heart  and  hand---^at  be  kept  up 
this  hollow  show  of  amity  with  his  betrayed,  forsaken 
coantiymen,  only  that  he  might  gain  some  sure  and 
fatal  opportunity  of  yielding  them,  at  once,  to  the  impla^ 
cable  resentment  of  the  Charib  Caofiabo.  Others,  more 
credulous  still,  averred,  in  secret,  that  he  had  leagued 
himself— more  desperately  yet,  and  yet  more  guiltily— 
with  creatures  of  another  world ! — ^that  mystic  sounds, 
and  voices,  not  as  of  human  beings,  had  been  heard  by 
the  neighbors  of  his  barrack-chamber !  and  one — he  who 
had  scouted  him  the  ftirthest  and  most  closely— swore 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had  beheld  a  grim  and 
dusky  form  rise  suddenly,  as  if  from  out  the  earth,  and 
join  him  in  the  wildest  of  those  woodlands,  through 
which  he  loved  to  wander. 

Thus  did  the  time  pass  onward— Hernando  and 
Guarica  becoming,  every  day,  more  fond  and  more  confi- 
ding,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  inseparable— and  at  the 
same  time,  suspicion,  enmi^,  distrust,  becoming  more 
and  more' apparent  at  every  hour,  between  him  and  his 
Spanish  kinsmen. 

"It  will  be  but  a  little  while,"  he  said,  one  lovely 
evening  as  they  eat  by  the  verge  of  their  favorite  stream- 
let, with  the  cold  round  moon  soaring  slowly  through 
the  immeasurable  azure,  and  the  dews  rustling  gently  on 
the  rich  foliage,  **  it  will  be  but  a  little  while,  beloved, 
before  the  good  and  great  Columbus  shall  return ;  and 
then,  then,  sweet  one,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  your 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  fears.  He  is  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  most  just  of  men — he  is  my  friend,  too,  and  a  tried 
one.  He  once  returned— •!  will  avow  at  once,  to  him, 
my  love  for  my  Guarica;  his  consent  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  have,  before  our  union— and  of  it,  I  am  certain ! 
Then — then,  thou  shalt  be  mine  for  ever^— mine  in  the 
sight  of  men — as  thou  art  now  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and 
all  itM  angels  !*' 

"  My  own  Hernando!"  was  her  sole  answer  -for  her 
heart  swelled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  soul  was  too  full  for 
words,  and  two  large  diamond  tears  collected  slowly  on 
the  long  silky  fringes  of  her  eyelids,  and  hanging  there 
like  dewdrops  on  the  violet's  petals,  slid  slowly  down 
her  soft  transparent  cheeks. 

Tears— tears,  Guarica!"  cried  the  lover,  half  reproach- 
fully—"  and  wherefore  7  Can  it  be — can  it  be  that  thou 
doubtest  me  7 — mo,  who  have  never  asked  the  slightest 
freedom — ^never  assayed  the  smallest  and  most  innocent 
familiainty — me,  who  would  rather  die — die,  not  on 
earth  only,  but  for  all  eternity— than  call  up  one  chaste 
blush  upon  those  maiden  cheeks— than  wake  one  doubt 
in  that  pure  heart'-than  print  one  stain  upon  the  white- 
ness of  that  virgin  mind !     Can  it  be  " — 

"  No !    No !"  exclaimed  the  girl)  paatiDg  with  eager- 
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BMi  to  interrupt  htm,  for  he  had  tpokea,  hitherto,  with 
euch  impetuoiu  h«»te,  thtt  ihe  had  Tainlj  sought  to 
aniwer  him.  "  No !  no!  Sooner  could  I  doubt  HenTon 
than  thee,  Hernando.  They  were  tears  not  of  tonow, 
nor  of  doubt— but  of  pure,  heartrfelt  joy !  I  know  thou 
art  the  very  soul  of  hoaoi^— I  know  thou  would'st  ask 
nothing  of  thy  Guarica,  that  it  wouUl  not  be  her  pride, 
her  joy,  her  duty,  to  bestow.  It  was  but  joy,  dear,  dear 
Hernando,  to  think  that  we  so  soon  should  be  united, 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  part  us.'* 

£ven  as  she  spoke,  while  her  cheek  almost  touched 
the  face  of  her  young  lorer,  for,  in  the  intonse  excitement 
of  the  moment,  she  had  leaned  forward,  clasping  Her* 
nando's  hand  in  both  her  own,  and  watering  it  with  her 
tears — a  sharp,  keen  twang,  mixed  with  a  clash  as  if  of 
steel,  was  heard  behind  them^«  long  dark  streak  seem- 
ed to  glance  through  the  narrow  space  between  their 
heads  with  a  loud  whiuing  sound,  and  on  the  instant  a 
bolt  or  arrow  stood  quiTcring,  buried  almost  to  the 
feather,  in  the  stom  of  a  palm-tree  opposite. 

To  spring  upon  his  feet,  to  whirl  his  long  two-edged 
toledo  from  the  scabbard— to  dash,  with  a  loud  shout,  into 
the  thicket,  calling  upon  his  trusty  hounds,  which,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  any  peril,  were  slumbering 
at  Guarica's  feet,  to  whom  they  had  become  familiar 
guardians— was  but  an  instant's  work  to  the  young  and 
fiery  Hidalgo.  For,  at  the  least  ten  minutes'  space  he 
was  absent  from  the  Indian  maiden,  who,  trembling  with 
apprehension  for  the  safe^  of  him  whom  she  had  learn- 
ed to  love  far  more  than  life  itself,  with  every  tinge 
of  color  banished  by  mortal  terror  from  her  features, 
awaited  his  return.  With  every  sense  on  the  alert,  eye, 
ear,  and  spirit,  on  the  wateh,  she  stood  in  terrrible 
excitement.  She  heard  him  crashing  through  the  tan- 
gled brake,  she  heard  his  loud  voice  cheering  the  eager 
bloodhounds  to  track  out  the  footsteps  of  his  hidden 
foeman,  but  no  bay  of  the  sagacious  animals,  no  clash  of 
steel,  or  answering  defiance  fell  on  her  anxious  ear.  His 
search  was  vain-^s  anxious  labor  firuitless'-no  firaying 
of  the  interlaced  and  thorny  branches  showed  where  the 
dastardly  assassin  had  forced  a  passage  for  his  retreating 
footsteps— no  print  in  the  clayey  soil  revealed  where  he 
had  trodden— and,  stranger  yet,  the  keen  scent  of  the 
sagacious  dogs  detected  not  the  slightest  taint  upon  the 
earth,  or  on  the  de«7  herbage,  although  they  quested  to 
and  fro,  three  hundred  yards,  at  least,  in  circuit,  around 
the  tree  wherein  the  weIl*«imod  arrow  stood — meet  evi- 
dence of  the  murderer's  iotont.  He  returned,  balked 
and  dis^vpointed,  to  Ouarica,  big  drops  of  icy  perspirar 
tion  standing,  like  bubbles,  on  his  high,  clear  forehead, 
and  his  whole  frame  trembling  with  the  agitation  of 
strong  excitement. 

"  By  him  who  made  me,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  returned 
to  her,  "  this  is  most  marvellous!  there  is  not,  nor  hath 
been,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  a  human  being 
since  we  have  sat  here— if  I  may  trust  on  mine  own 
•yes,  or,  what  is  truer  far,  the  scent  of  my  good  hounds ! 
Yet  here,"  he  added,  as  he  tore,  from  the  stem  of  the 
tall  palm-tree,  the  short  massive  bolt,  with  ito  four> 
cornered  barbed  steel  head, "  here  b  the  evidence  that 
,  that,  too,  a  Spaniard— hath  been,  or  now  is  close 


betide  us.     Come,  dearest,  cone,  let  us  leave  thu 
perilous  spot.    By  Heaven!  but  it  is  weodroas  strange!'* 

In  silence  for  the  girl  was  too  full  of  terror,  the  cava- 
lier of  dark  and  anxious  thought,  to  enter  into  any 
vers*— he  led  her  homeward.  Across  the  bright  sai 
nah  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  they  reached  npidly 
the  portico  of  her  loved  home^-^nd  there,  after  a  tender 
parting,  Hernando  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  his  fiery 
Andalusian — whistled  his  fiuthful  bloodhounds  to  his 
heel,  and  dashed  away,  at  a  furious  gallop,  toward  the 
fortress  of  his  unfriendly  countrymen.  Imager  still  to 
discover,  if  so  it  might  be,  something  of  him  who  had  so 
ruthlessly  aimed  the  murderer's  shaft  that  night,  Her- 
nando rode  directly  to  the  spot  where  he  had  sat  with 
Guarica  when  the  fell  missile  was  dischaiged— he  saw 
the  grass  betraying,  by  itt  bruised  and  prostrate  blades, 
the  very  spot  on  which  they  had  been  sittings— but  all 
was  still  and  lonely.  Onward  he  went  across  the  very 
ground  which  he  had  searched  so  carefully,  scarce  half 
an  hour  before,  and  era  he  had  traversed  fifty  paces, 
both  bloodhounds  challenged  fiercely.  Calling  them 
instantly  to  heel,  the  cavalier  alighted,  bound  his  hot 
war-horse  to  a  tree,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  soil.  At 
the  first  glance,  deep  printed  in  the  yielding  mould,  he 
found  the  clear  print  of  a  Spanish  buskin,  furnished  with 
a  long  knightly  spur.  To  follow  the  trace  backward  was 
his  first  impulse,  and  scarce  three  minutes  were  con- 
sumed, before  he  had  tracked  it  to  a  tall  and  shadowy 
oak,  the  barii  of  which,  scarred  and  defaced,  showed 
that  some  person  had  not  long  before  both  climbed  it  and 
descended. 

Ha!"  he  exclaimed  striking  his  breast  with  his 
clenched  hand,  "  Ha!  idiot  that  I  was,  who  thought  not 
of  this.  It  matters  not,  however.  By  God  !  it  matters 
not,  for  right  soon  will  I  have  him!  Forward,  good 
hounds,"  he  added,  "forward,  hark.  Halloa,  ho! 
Hark,  forward!"  and  the  vexed  woodlands  rang  to  the 
tremendous  baying  of  the  deep-mouthed  dogs,  and  the 
hard  gallop  of  the  hunter.  They  reached  the  open 
ground,  a  league  of  forest  having  been  already  passed,  and 
the  hounds,  for  a  moment,  were  at  fiiult. 

Springing  again  to  earth,  Hernando  easily  discovered 
by  the  prints  in  the  soil,  that  here  the  fugitive  had  taken 
horse,  having,  it  would  seem,  left  his  charger  under  the 
keeping  of  a  menial,  while  prosecuting  his  foul  enterprise. 
For,  henceforth,  two  broad  horse-tracks  might  be  seen 
running  distinctly  over  the  bare  savannah,  homeward. 
Laying  the  hounds  upon  the  horse-track,  the  cavalier 
again  remounted,  and  the  firesh  dew  aiding  the  scent, 
away  they  drove  at  a  pace  almost  unexampled,  through 
brake  and  bush,  over  the  open  plain,  athwart  the  murky 
covert— hill  and  hollow  vanished  beneath  their  fiery  speed 
—rock  and  tree  glanced  by  and  disappeared,  so  furious 
viras  their  pace— the  deepest  torrent  barred  him  not,  nor 
the  most  perilous  leap  deterred  him — ^for  the  most  fiery, 
the  most  constant,  the  most  pervading  of  all  human  pas- 
sions— deadly  revenge  was  burning  his  heart's  core, 
turning  the  healthful  currents  of  his  blood  to  streams  of 
fiery  lava. 

The  deadest  hour  of  night  had  long  been  passed 
already,  when  he  dashed  forth  upon  that  desperate  race 
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— 4he  pale,  cold  light  of  morninjf  was  streaming,  broad 
but  stilly  over  the  palisaded  ditch  and  moated  rampans 
of  the  Spanish  fortressy  ivhen  Don  Hernando  de  Leon 
pulled  up  his  foaming  steed  before  the  drawbridge. 
Early,  however,  and  untimely  as  was  the  hour,  men  were 
abroad  already — a  mounted  servitor,  in  liveries  of  Isabel 
and  silver,  riding  a  coal-black  jennet,  and  leading,  by  the 
bridle-rein,  a  tall  bay  charger,  trapped  and  housed  richly 
with  the  same  colors,  was  retiring  from  the  gates,  which 
were  just  closing  toward  the  barrack-stables — ^toward 
this  steed,  jaded  and  spent  with  toil,  and  all  embossed 
with  sweat  and  foam-flakes,  and  galled  and  bleeding  at 
the  flanks  from  cruel  and  incessant  spurring,  the  savage 
bloodhounds,  still  in  full  cry,  dashed,  without  check  or 
stint ;  and  would  have  pulled  the  bay  horse  down,  had 
not  the  stem  voice  of  their  master  checked  them.  He 
rode  up  to  the  groom,  and  in  a  deep  voice,  calm,  slow, 
and  perfectly  unmoved,  demanded—"  Whose  charger?" 

Without  reply,  the  servitor  was  hastening  away,  when 
he  asked  once  again,  in  fiercer  tones,  drawing  his  dagger 
as  he  spoke,  "  Whose  charger,  dog?  Speak,  or  thou 
diest !  Whose  charger,  and  who  hath  now  dismounted 
from  him?  Not  that  I  need  thy  voice  tx>  tell  me  what  I 
already  know,  but  that  I  choose  to  hear  my  knowledge 
confirmed  by  human  words.     Whose  charger?'* 

"  Don  Guzman  de  Herreiro's,"  replied  the  faltering 
menial.  He  hath  even  now  gone  in—- the  bridge  is  not 
yet  lifted !" 

"  Excellent  well !"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  excellent 
well !  mine  ancient  comrade — excellent  well !  my  fellow- 
soldier,  whoHe  life  I  have  thrice  saved — once  from  the 
Moors,  amid  the  mountain  glens  of  Malaga— 'once  from 
the  surf,  among  the  dread  Antilles — and  once  here  in 
this  isle  of  Hispaniola,  from  the  envenomed  arrow  of  the 
Charib.     Excellent  well,  Don  Guzman!" 

In  tlie  mean  time,  dismounting  at  the  gates,  he  gave 
his  charger  and  his  hounds  to  the  care  of  a  favorite 
domestic,  who  awaited  him  ;  and  with  a  firm,  slow  step, 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to 
address  the  sentinel. 

"So!"  he  said,  "old  Gaspar  —  thou  keepest  good 
watch — when  went  Don  Guzman  forth?" 

"After  we  set  the  watch  yestrene,  fair  sir!"  replied 
the  old  Castilian,  presenting,  as  he  spoke,  his  partizan. 
"  Now  I  bethink  me,  it  was  scarce  five  minutes  after 
thou  didst  ride  forth  into  the  forest !" 

"And  he  hath  now  returned?" 

"But  now!" 

No  farther  words  were  interelianged— the  young  knight 
slowly  passed  across  the  court-yard,  entered  the  vaulted 
passage  which  led  toward  the  chambers  of  Don  Guzman- 
paused  at  the  door,  and  without  one  word,  struck  on  the 
panel  one  strong  blow— a  stern  voice  from  within  cried, 
"  Enter !"  and  he  did  enter,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  locked  and  double-locked  it,  and  though  strange 
sounds  were  heard,  and  fearful  voices,  above  three  hours 
passed  ere  any  one  came  forth !  b. 


The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  idle.     If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultiva- 
ted into  a  beautiful  garden,  it  will,  of  itself,  shoot  up  in 
weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth. 
8 


Orif  iaal. 
THE   SONG  OF  THE  OCEAN  SPIRIT. 

BY   ROBKRT  HAMILTOK. 

"  May  we  not  imagine  that  our  world  ta  but  one  of  the  innvme- 
rable  gem*  dropped  from  the  coronet  of  Nature,  and  once  in- 
habited by  an  anterior  race  of  beings,  rich  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty  and  of  blouom  ?" — Mooaa. 

Ons  morning,  from  my  shallop,  I  beheld, 
An  unknown  world  spring  from  the  eastern  wave; 

Brightly  and  beauteous  it  to  glory  swelled, 
While  golden  gleams  did  all  its  pathway  lave. 

Upon  my  ear  broke  sounds  of  music  brave. 
Flung  from  a  thousand  lyres  unseen  to  view ; 

While-  Echo  caught  them  in  her  airy  cave, 

And  rolled  them  o*er  our  boundless  plains  of  blue, 
That  mirrored  back  the  sphere  in  Glory's  radiant  hue. 

Forms,  which  before  had  never  met  my  gaze, 

Rose  all  around,  from  Beauty's  glowing  mould  ;— 

Rivers  and  streamlets  held  their  fairy  maze — 
Waved  the  green  forests — ^towered  the  Alpines  bold, 

All  marked  that  world,  in  freshest  splendor  rolled 
By  some  convulsive  throe  from  Nature's  womb ; 

While,  to  the  heart,  its  silent  grandeur  told 
The  might  and  mystery  of  the  Eternal's  doom, 
Whose  smile  is  Life — ^whose  frown  is  dark  Destruction's 
tomb. 

When,  fiuhioned  into  form  of  loveliness. 
Breathing  wth  life  in  all  its  colors  bland  ;~^ 

Like  a  young  maiden  'neath  tho  pure  impress 

Of  Virtue's  lip— blushed  the  young,  beauteous  strand, 

Then  Innocence  with  Love,  walked  hand  in  hand 
Around  this  isle  of  beauty,  for,  secure 

From  Discord's  reckless,  devastating  brand, 
They  deemed  their  reign  for  ever  might  endure, 
Unmarred  by  Hate,   and  crowned  with  Pleasure's 
wreath,  all  pure. 

Swift  o'er  the  waters,  to  this  new-sprung  isle, 
I  steered  my  bark  to  where  a  smiling  bay, 

With  sparkling  sands,  gleamed  'neath  the  golden  smile 
Of  the  clear  sun,  in  majesty  of  day. 

I  entered,  and  in  beauty's  rich  array 
I  saw — I  felt  the  soil  all  teeming  bright 

With  Nature's  bounties,  redolently  gay ; — 

Yea,  every  charm  that  could  the  sense  delight, 
In  dazzling  glory  burst  upon  my  wondering  sight! 

For  Nature's  mantle,  in  its  richest  sheen, 
Enwrapped  this  virgin  island— every  hue, 

Wove  in  the  loom  of  Fancy,  there  was  seen. 
Sparkling  in  brilliance  of  the  first  wept  dew, 

Which  lay  tike  diamonds,  dazzling  to  the  view. 
Upon  the  turf,  and  in  each  flowret's  bell  ;— 

While  in  the  sky,  the  feathered  minstrels  flew 
On  flittering  wings ;  and  music's  mellow  swell 
Upon  my  ear,  in  stsains  of  love  enchanting  fell. 

The  low,  deep  moan,  borne  on  the  viewless  breeze- 
Like  to  the  music  of  some  hallowed  pile- 
Came  from  the  murmuring  of  the  sunny  seas 
That  heaved  around  this  new-created  isle ; 
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I  paused,  as  Happiness,  with  golden  smile 

Sunned  on  my  cbeek,  and  sparkled  in  mine  eye ; 

For  then  unknown  wa«  the  dark  demon,  Guilo ! 
Then  Pain  was  not — ^nor  Sorrow  lent  a  sigh, 
Butorer  all  was  spread  Love's  cloudless,  glowing  sky! 

There  Freedom's  banner  woo'd  the  holy  breath, 
Of  winds  whose  wings  in  balmy  slumber  lay ; 

Peace  spread  his  olive  arms  in  joy  beneath. 
Smiling  at  fair  creation's  virgin  day ; 

Naught  bore  the  emblem  of  this  life's  decay; 
All  was  one  beauteous  breast  of  summer  bloom. 

Then  stem  dominion,  and  despotic  sway. 

Were  slumbering  in  Oblivion's  unop'd  tomb— 

Woe  to  the  fatal  hour  when  man  first  sealed  his  doom ! 

When  Sin  his  banner  flung  upon  the  breeze, 
Then  death  and  havoc  followed  in  bis  train ; 

Groans  rent  the  air,  and  purple-glowing  seas 
Of  human  blood  rolled  o'er  creation's  plain — 

Triumphed  Ambition,  Pride,  and  galling  Pain  ! 
Then  Innocence  her  snowy  ensign  furled. 

Bound  was  her  fair  form  in  Oppression's  chain. 
Enslaved  to  Power,  that  Demon  of  the  world- 
God  of  the  just,  oh !  to  the  dust  his  throne  be  hurled ! 

Spirit  of  Freedom !  whither  art  thou  fled  7 
What  region  claims  thy  thunderbolts  of  might  f  . 

Art  in  the  realms  of  air,  or  Ocean's  bed  7 

Awake !     Arise !  Speed  on  thy  vengeful  flight, 

Roll  on  thy  car,  and  with  thy  vengeance  smite 

The  slave,  who  breathes  beneath  Oppression's  reign; 

And  vrith  thy  sword  of  meteoric  light, 

Sever  the  links  that  form  his  damned  chain- 
Giving  each  despot  lord  to  Scorn's  eternal  pain. 

Yes !  such  for  ever  be  the  tyrant's  fate— 

Or,  if  his  dust  a  monument  should  And, 
Be  it  a  mark  where  falls  the  world's  deep  hat»— 

An  altar  where  the  curses  of  mankind 
Loudly  do  rise ;  and  in  each  freeman's  mind, 

Spumed  be  his  deeds — and  o'er  his  pompous  bier, 
Let  no  eye  weep — but  on  the  wings  of  wind 

Scatter  his  ashes:— in  creation's  ear 

Howl  out  his  hated  name,  in  accents  deep  and  drear ! 

Oh !  I  have  seen  the  tempest  and  the  storm 
Level  that  nation,  whose  all-conquering  power 

Has  laughed  in  mockery,  and  reared  its  form. 
And  dared  to  scoff  at  Time's  avenging  hour! 

Yes,  I  have  seen  dark  Desolation  lower 

Its  withering  cloud,  and  pall  an  empire  bright ; 

And  as  the  pride  of  some  gay  summer  flower. 
Is  scattered  by  Destmction's  wings  of  blight. 
So  have  the  domes  of  power  been  strewn  before  my 
sight. 

The  mighty  conqueror  whose  triumphant  sword 

Has  waved  a  sceptre  over  earth  afar— 
Who,  amidst  kings,  was  undisputed  lord. 

And  chief  of  warriors  in  the  storm  of  war— 
I've  seen  to  vanish,  like  a  shrouded  star, 

And  perish  in  his  mightiness  supreme  ;— 
And  others  mount  Ambition's  gory  car ; 


Then,  swift  as  snow-flakes,  or  a  passing  dream— 
Like  him,  sink  in  the  waves  of  dull  Oblivion's  stream ! 

But  thou,  old  Time,  hast  ever  hold  thy  course, 

Unheeding  Nature  and  her  changeful  spheres. 
Smiling  serene  at  Ruin's  ruthless  force. 

Thou  hoary  monarch  of  unnumbered  years, 
'Fore  thee  have  rolled  seas  of  Destruction's  tears ! 

Around  thee  oft  has  swelled  dread  Havoc's  cry! 
But  Havoc's  shrieks,  and  Horror's  maddening  fears, 

Ne'er  pierce  thy  heart;  nor  close  thy  sleepless  eye ! 

No  barrier  stops  thy  march,  Sire  of  eternity ! 

Thus  glowing  in  the  robes  of  beauty  bright. 

Sprang  the  fair  isle  from  the  Eternal's  hand: 
Then  in  my  bosom  lingered  wishes  light. 

To  reign,  sole  goddess  of  this  beouteous  strand : 
But  'fore  my  eyes  our  world  did  all  expand 

Its  emerald  isles  and  bowers  of  radiant  hue ; 
Its  coral  hills,  and  plains  of  sparkling  sond. 

All  to  my  heart  in  strong  afl*ection  flew. 

Till  fervor  swelled  my  heart,  and  filled  mine  eyes  widi 
dew. 

Plains  of  the  blue  waves,  then,  be  ye  my  home, 

With  ye,  for  ever,  be  my  heart  imbued. 
O'er  thy  free  billows  lot  me  ever  roam, 

In  tempest  stem,  or  voiceless  solitude. 
Earth,  ^ith  its  baleful  passions,  stem  and  rude, 

Can  on  thy  breast  no  impress  ever  make. 
On  thee  walks  Freedom,  in  her  chainlcss  mood, 

No  strength  thy  giant  arm  can  ever  break, 

But  at  thy  voice,  Earth's  kings  and  mighty  rulers  quake. 

Yes,  Ocean!  thou  art  Freedom's  spotless  breast. 
No  tyrant  links  thy  form  can  e'er  entwine 

In  sweet,  calm  beauty — or  when  the  white  crest 
Of  storm  doth  on  thy  weltering  billows  shine— 

Oh  !  then  to  me  thou'rt  lovely  and  divine. 
The  earth,  in  flowery  pride  and  conning  art. 

Glowing  in  brilliance  'ncath  the  golden  shrine 
Of  the  bright  sun — no  joy  can  e'er  impart 
Like  thee,  blue  Queen,  dear  goddess  of  my  spirit  heart ! 


WOMAN. 


The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend,  more  than 
we  are  aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  women:  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  on 
which  the  great  machine  of  human  society  turns.  Those 
who  allow  the  influence  which  female  graces  have  in 
contributing  to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would  do 
well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female  moreli 
must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How  much,  then,  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  women  should  ever  sit  down  con- 
tented to  polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform — to 
entertain,  when  they  might  insdruct.  Nothing  delights 
men  mote  ihan  their  strength  of  understanding,  when 
true  gentleness  of  manner  is  its  associate ;  united,  they 
become  irresistible  orators,  blessed  with  the  power  of 
persuasion,  fraught  with  the  sweetness  of  instraction, 
making  woman  the  highest  ornament  of  human  nature.-- 
Dr.  Blair. 
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Orif  inml. 
"OUR    DOCTOR." 

BT   ANN   S.   STEPHENS. 

T  RAVE  had  a  delicious  dream,  in  which  I  have  lived 
over  a  few  hours  of  plpaaure.  With  it  wan  combined 
much  of  the  poetry  of  sickness — much  to  make  the  heart 
thankful.  There  was  pain,  too,  but  it  did  not  seem  as 
such,  for  the  sufferings  of  childhood  may  pass  for  the 
pleasures  of  riper  age.  The  atmosphere  was  no  longer 
moist  vnth  the  morning  dew,  and  the  old  oak  cast  its 
shadow  along  the  front  of  our  house,  darkening  the 
thick  rose-bushes,  and  forming  a  cool  nook  for  my 
sister's  play-house,  while  the  sun  fell  brightly  through 
its  outer  branches  and  quivered  over  the  short  grass  in 
the  foreground,  like  threads  of  flexible  silver  weaving 
themselves  into  a  ground-work  of  emerald  green.  A 
soft  breeze  was  stirring,  such  as  might  draw  color  to  the 
lips  of  an  invalid  without  chilling  his  frame,  while  the 
river,  as  it  washed  its  banks,  and  the  green  trees,  as 
they  swayed  gently  to  the  whispering  wind,  gave  out  a  soft 
sleepy  sound,  calculated  to  soothe  even  pain  to  quietness. 

My  father  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  carefully 
out  into  the  shadow  of  the  oak.  I  was  in  the  blessed 
sunlight,  for  the  first  time,  after  six  long,  long  weeks  of 
illness.  Oh,  how  deliriously  the  bland  air  came  up 
from  the  river,  and  swept  over  my  languid  temples! 
What  a  blissful  tremor  ran  through  my  form,  as  I  was 
placed  in  the  easy-chair  wliich  my  mother  had  carefully 
arranged  for  me!  A  sensation  of  new  life  thrilled  every 
nerve.  I  was  as  one  lifted  up  from  the  grave  into  tlie 
beautifiil  light  of  heaven,  the  first  breath  of  pure  air  came 
to  my  cheek  with  so  sweet  a  touch.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  cloud  of  invisible  spirits  were  fanning  me  with  their 
wings.  The  sluggish  blr>od  started  in  my  veins,  and 
thrilled  me  with  a  sensation  of  exquisite  pleasure.  The 
atmosphere  seeqied  imbued  with  a  new  and  more  subtle 
property.  My  brain  quickened — my  senses  drank  in  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  that  flushed  the  river's  bank,  and 
responded  to  the  hum  of  the  summer  insects  which 
hauntied  the  rose-thickets  and  the  honeysuckle  vines,  with 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  My  mother  carefully  folded  me  in  a  cloak,  and 
kissing  me,  exclaimed — "  Sec,  bow  the  color  is  coming  to 
her  poor,  tbin  cheeks." 

My  father  met  her  glance  of  congratulation,  and  smiling 
a  happy,  grateful  smile,  looked  affectionately  upon  me, 
and  well  be  might,  if  he  loved  his  child ;  for  while  yet 
scarcely  entering  into  my  girlhood,  I  had  been  stricken 
down  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness,  which  had 
desolated  many  a  neighboring  hearthstone.  For  weeks. 
I  had  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  a  long  feverish 
dream,  full  of  delirium  and  pain,  had  been  before  me, 
and  I  was  but  just  recovering  from  it.  With  gladsome 
faces  and  half  uttered  blf^ssings,  my  parents  left  mo  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  I  looked  eagerly  abroad 
upon  the  valley.  The  green,  heavy  foliage  of  the  pine 
grove  across  the  way,  shivered  and  thrilled  to  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  a  whispering  melody  stole  out,  low  and  sad, 
as  if  the  dying  flowers  were  breathing  a  requiem  under- 
neath the  trees.     Above  was  the  blue  sky,  but  to  my 


feeble  vision,  it  seemed  an  ocean  of  silvery  billows  float- 
ing in  dazzling  masses  fWr  overhead.  The  brightness 
pained  me,  and  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  earth  again. 
How  refreshingly  green  it  was !— «iid  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall  near-^how  cool  and  melodious  was  its  splash- 
ing mosic !  Strange  that  its  monotony  should  so  have 
pained  me  during  my  fever ! 

My  sisters  brought  out  their  playthings,  and  heaped 
them  on  the  grass  before  me,  all  the  while  laughing  and 
chatting  to  happily  as  they  assorted  them,  congratulating 
themselves  over  and  over  that  I  was  well  enough  to 
come  out  with  them  once  more !  Now  and  then  they 
would  look  up  firom  their  playthings,  dwell  anxiously 
on  my  face,  and  ask  if  I  were  tired,  or  if  they  should 
play  something  else ;  then  one  would  insist  on  raising 
the  pillow  a  little,  and  would  smooth  my  hair  to  kindly, 
while  the  other  ran  out  among  the  rose-bushes,  and  tear- 
ing off  the  great  blossoms  with  merciless  prodigality, 
brought  them  for  me  to  look  upon.  Dear  sister,  she 
little  knew  how  faint  and  strongthless  I  was ;  the  very 
roses  were  oppressive  as  they  lay  breathing  out  odor 
and  unfolding  their  damask  hearts  in  my  lap. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  up  the  rugged 
bank,  was  rooted  a  slender  ash,  and  on  one  of  the  top- 
most boughs,  was  just  distinguishable,  among  the  deli- 
cate leaves,  a  dark  object  which  I  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
purse-like,  hanging  nests,  built  by  the  English  robin. 
The  owner  birds  were  fluttering  about  the  tree  with 
their  brilliant  plumage  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  a  pair 
of  tiger  lilies  adrifb  on  the  wiiki.  They  are  scarce  and 
beautiful  birds,  the  very  gems  of  the  aii^-tbese  English 
robins.  I  am  not  ornithologist  enough  to  know  if  they 
have  any  other  name.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  vivid  scar> 
let,  changing  now  and  then,  in  a  strong  sunlight,  to  a 
flower>like  tint,  as  if  the  feathers  were  tipped  with 
powdered  gold. 

There  was  a  spot,  just  beneath  the  tree,  on  which  my 
eyes  dwelt  with  longing  intensity.  It  was  one  of  those 
cool  little  hollows  which  we  often  see  on  a  broken  hill- 
side; the  grass,  to  a  little  distance  around,  was  delight- 
fully gi'ecn,  and  I  could  just  distinguish  the  sparkle  of 
waters  as  they  leaped  from  a  little  rocky  basin,  and 
trickled  down  the  bank,  giving  freshness  and  life  to  the 
herbage  in  their  pathway.  It  was  for  that  bright  water 
which  I  thirsted  with  an  absorbing  desire.  There  it  was, 
leaping  and  flashing,  as  if  in  mockery  before  my  eyes ;  I 
could  almost  hear  it  murmuring  under  the  grass  with 
that  soft  liquid  flow  which  seems  almost  to  quench 
thirst  with  its  very  melody,  and  yet  it  was  forbidden  to 
me.  Our  doctor  was  a  man  of  much  knowledge-^a 
successful  practitioner,  but,  possessed  of  inveterate  preju- 
dices, he  strictly  prohibited  water  in  all  cases  of  fever. 
He  was  as  stubborn  a  water-hater  as  Mr.  WUlis'  Tomaso ; 
one  would  have  thought  that  like  him,  he  suspected,  that 
"  since  the  world  was  drowned  in  it,  it  has  tasted  of 
sinners,"  and  that  his  patients  might  be  tainted  with  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  would  as  soon  have  administered 
a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  as  a  spoonful  of  the  pure  element 
to  one  suffering  under  the  disease  that  was  ravaging  our 
neighborhood.  Through  six  long  weeks  of  parching  fever, 
I  had  tasted  water  only  once.    That  once — i\  almost 
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makes  me  smile  to  think  of  it— the  girl,  in  her  haste  to 
obey  a  summons  from  my  sick  room,  had  placed  a  brim- 
ming ewer  on  the  carpet.  AU  day  I  had  been  praying 
for  Tvater.  One  doop— one  little  drop  was  all  I  asked, 
hot  it  was  denied  to  me.  I  was  alone,  burning  with 
thirst,  festless  with  feverish  pain,  and  there,  a  few  yards 
from  me,  stood  the  forgotten  ewer,  with  the  coveted 
moisture  dripping  drop  by  drop  over  its  sides.  In  the 
phrensy  of  desire  I  crept  from  my  bed  and  dragged 
myself  along  the  floor  till  the  delicious  beverage  was 
gained.  I  lifted  my  reeling  head,  seized  the  vessel,  and 
drank — oh,  with  what  intoxicating  delight!  Could  I 
have  coined  each  drop  into  a  diamond  at  the  moment, 
I  would  not  have  thus  enriched  myself.  I  remember  it 
all  as  a  dream,  but  it  was  a  moment  of  delicious  pleasure. 
I  would  almost  suffer  the  same  privation  to  taste  such 
happiness  again.  When  the  servant  returned,  she  found 
me  lying  satiated  and  asleep— asleep  by  the  half  empty 
ewer,  with  my  night-clothes  lying  wet  about  me,  and 
the  carpet  under  my  head  saturated  with  the  water,  spilt 
in  my  eagerness  to  drink.  The  poor  girl  was  dread- 
fully frightened ;  a  sound  rating  from  "  The  Doctor,*' 
and  perhaps  a  trial  for  manslaughter,  were  the  most 
gentle  consequences  her  imagination  taught  her  to  expect 
from  her  negligence.  After  sobbing  and  wringing  her 
hands  most  tragically  for  a  season,  she  changed  my 
clothes,  placed  me  in  bed  again,  and  like  a  wise  girl, 
resolved  to  keep  her  own  council  in  the  affair.  That 
night  she  was  a  faithful  watcher,  and  I  had  a  long, 
refreshing  sleep.  The  next  morning  found  me  much 
better,  which  the  good  doctor  pronounced  as  the  result 
of  some  half  dozen  powders  which  were  to  have  been 
taken  in  roasted  apple  during  the  night. 

From  the  day  of  my  stolen  indulgence,  to  the  time 
when  they  carried  me  into  the  open  air  for  the  first  time, 
water  had  been  carefully  excluded  from  fny  room.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  "  Rock  Spring,'*  with 
its  bright  grass  and  pure  waters,  should  be  the  first 
object  to  fix  my  attention  ?  My  second  sister  followed 
the  direction  of  my  eyes,  and  understood  their  longing 
expression. 

"  You  may  have  some — you  shall.  I  will  run  and  ask 
mother,"  she  exclaimed,  pushing  a  heap  of  muslin  and 
silk  pieces — an  elder-wood  pin-case,  and  a  half-dressed 
doll  out  of  her  lap,  and  jumping  up,  ran  into  the  house. 
Directly  she  appeared  with  her  pink  sun-bonnet  on,  and 
a  pitcher  in  her  hand. 

**  You  may  have  some  drink— mother  says  you  may. 
I  am  going  after  it.  V\l  dip  it  out  of  the  very  coldest 
part  of  the  basin,  and  bring  a  lot  of  peppermint  and 
sweet  flag-root  with  it! — ^her  cheerful  voice  was  lost 
on  the  air  as  she  darted  through  the  gate  and  over  the 
old  wooden  bridge  toward  the  **  Rock  Spring." 

A  few  moments,  and  she  came  running  back  with  her 
bonnet  hanging  to  her  neck  by  the  strings,  her  generous, 
bright  face  all  in  a  glow,  and  the  water  da-ihing  over  her 
hands  at  each  bounding  step. 

"  Here,  drink,  drink!"  she  said,  eagerly,  holding  the 
pitcher  to  my  mouth — ^" drink  quick — quick!  for  the 
doctor  is  coming  I" 

A  few  drops  from  the  offered  vessel  were  enough  to 


satisfy  my  cravings.  The  (ever  had  left  me,  and  it  waa 
rather  from  a  wish  for  the  taste  of  water,  than  from  any 
unnatural  thirst,  that  I  had  so  desired  a  draught  from 
the  spring. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse,  steady  and  sedate  in  his  move- 
ments, was  heard  on  the  bridge. 

"There  he  comes!  there  he  comes!"  cried  my  kind 
sister,  half  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  snatching  the 
pitcher  from  my  lips,  she  darted  into  the  house.  I,  too, 
started  forward  in  my  chair,  and  would  have  followed 
her,  but  the  effort  overcome  my  feeble  strength.  I  fell 
back  faint  and  panting  for  breath.  Tramp— tramp- 
tramp,  came  the  sound  of  hoofs  over  the  bridge,  then  the 
noise  was  broken  by  the  gravel  at  the  end,  and  just 
underneath  the  boughs  of  the  old  chestnut,  which  stood 
there  like  a  veteran  sentinel,  guarding  the  pass,  appeared 
"  our  doctor." 

Our  doctor  was  a  character  odd  and  droll  as  a  charac- 
ter ought  to  be.  He  and  his  horse  had  grown  old  with 
the  village.  For  ten  miles  around,  he  reigned  a  perfect 
medical  despot.  There  yras  not  a  child  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  would  not  run  away  and  hide  itself  like  a 
frightened  partridge  at  the  ver^*  sight  of  his  saddle-bags. 
One  might  well  have  judged  of  his  character  as  he, 
emerging  from  under  the  chestnut,  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  living  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  a  venerable  horse, 
whose  gaunt  frame  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fed  on  its 
master's  refuse  medicines.  The  poor  beast  bad  been 
a  patriarch  of  the  plough,  and  like  many  wiser  animals, 
never  could  forget  his  old  vocation.  His  propensities 
were  always  earthward  ;  every  thing  about  him  drooped, 
from  the  grisly  hair  hanging  over  his  hoofs,  to  ihe  long 
foretop,  which  streamed  like  an  Indian's  scalp  over  his 
meagre  face  and  blear  eye.  I  must  except  his  mane,  for 
that  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  particidar  propensity. 
It  was  so  matted  together  with  burs,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  guess  of  what  material  it  was  formed.  Nothing 
could  have  harmonized  better  than  the  hone  and  his 
accoutrements.  The  bridle  had  been  stiffened  with  rain 
and  sunshine  till  it  rattled  against  the  poor  beast's  neck 
at  every  footfall;  the  saddle  was  old— worn  and  dis- 
colored ;  while  the  leathern  saddle-bags,  which  contained 
half  the  contents  of  an  apothecaxyVshop,  seemed  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  beast,  so  admirably  did  they  correspond 
with  his  sides,  which  had  lost  most  of  their  hairy  coat- 
ing in  the  agricultural  service  before  mentioned.  Bat 
the  doctor^-I  cannot  say  that  he  looked  exactly  like  his 
horse,  though,  in  some  things,  there  certainly  was  a 
resemblance.  The  doctor  was  about  forty,  very  lean, 
and  crippled  in  both  his  legs.  His  horse,  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances,  was  nearly  the  same  age,  blind 
of  one  eye,  with  a  form  guiltless  of  more  flesh  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  his  ricketty  joints  together. 
The  doctor  always  affirmed  tliat  his  beast,  though  rather 
rough  in  the  exterior,  knew  more  than  most  men ;  while 
every  body  said  that  his  master  was  as  odd  as  odd  could 
be,  and  as  ugly  in  face  and  person  as  a  man  might  rea- 
sonably wish  to  be,  had  his  ambition  in  that  line  been 
ever  so  great,  but  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in  the 
county  could  compete  with  him  in  medical  akill.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  doctor 
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•nd  bis  bone,  iinber  than  tbe  corporeal  portion  of  man 
and  beast  was  concerned,  for  notwitbttanding  his  antipa- 
thy to  cold  water,  the  doctor  was  uncommonly  skilful  in 
bis  profession,  bad  received  an  unexceptionable  diploma 
from  tbe  medical  board  in  New-HaTen,  and  was,  moreo- 
ver, a  man  of  vast  general  knowledge;  but  I  never  could 
learn  that  the  horse  had  ever  been  honored  with  a  diploma, 
or  was,  in  any  way,  remarkable  for  scientific  remark. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  master  and 
beast  could  not  be  more  completely  created  for  each 
other,  than  were  the  doctor  as  we  have  described  him,  in 
his  iU>made  clothes  and  huge  bear-skin  cap,  which  gave 
his  head  much  tlie  appearance  of  a  black  waspVnest,  and 
the  ugly  animal  on  which  he  usually  appeared,  with  his 
crutches  crossed  on  his  saddle-bow,  and  his  withered  legs 
dangling  over  the  store  of  medicines  packed  in  his  saddle- 
bag^. 

I  know  that  it  is  vecy  uncivil  to  leave  the  learned 
physician  so  long  under  the  chestnut,  but  it  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  offence  had  the  character  of  so  impor- 
tant a  functionaiy  been  left  to  conjecture.  Well,  he  rode 
majestically  toward  the  house,  and  after  dismounting 
with  some  difficulty,  placed  his  saddle-bags  over  one 
arm,  and  his  crutches  under  both,  and  advanced  into  tbe 
yard.  When  he  saw  me  sitting  in  the  easy'chair,  with 
my  sister's  playthings  scattered  about  me,  he  stopped 
short,  and  planting  bis  crutches  deep  in  the  grass,  called 
out — 

"  Halloo,  you  young  chatterbox — bow  came  you  here; 
does  that  obstinate  woman  want  to  kill  you?" 

I  stammered  out  something  about  my  parents  having 
brought  me  there. 

**  More  fools  they.  You'll  catch  cold,  and  if  you  do 
you'll  die,  I  can  tell  them  that,  but  it'U  serve  them  right 
— for  what  business  had  they  to  let  you  come  out  till 
they  had  asked  me,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  But  you'll  die, 
and  I  shan't  pity  them— a  pack  of  fools !" 

A  cold  chill  crept  o\'er  me  at  his  repetition  of  the 
words  **  You  will  die."  The  tears  started  to  my  eyes  in 
sptte  of  a  strong  effort  to  prevent  them,  and  shuddering 
with  fear,  I  closed  my  eyes  on  the  beautiful  green  earth 
with  a  feeling  of  painful  and  sudden  dread'-the  dread 
of  death ;  oh,  what  a  host  of  terrible  and  tender  feelings 
arc  intermingled  in  that  fear!  The  doctor  raised  his 
crutches  and  hobbled  a  step  nearer  than  he  was,  doubt- 
less, softened  by  the  sudden  palor  that  settled  on  my 
face. 

"  Don't  cry,  little  chatterbox,  he  said  patting  my  head 
with  his  litUe  bony  hand,  "  don't  cry,  we  shall  raise  you 
yet,  I  rather  guess,  but  I  wouldn't  have  given  fourpence 
for  you,  three  weeks  ago.  There,  there,  yon  little  fool, 
don't  sob  so ;  you'll  make  yourself  sick  again.  I  did 
not  mean  to  frighten  you,  but  here  shall  be  no  neg- 
lect: I"— 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  drew  back  the  hand  with 
which  he  had  been  patting  my  head,  and  passing  it  over 
his  eyes,  muttering — 

"  My  poor  Therese.  If  I  bad  given  half  as  much  care 
to  her  as  I  have  to  you,  she  would  have  been  alive  now." 

I  looked  up ;  the  doctor's  face  was  eloquent  with  grief, 
and  a  tear  stood  on  his  lean  chaek.    Poor  man !  though 


odd  and  eccentric,  he  had  a  heart.  Thereie  was  hit 
eldest  child-'— a  sweet,  gende  and  most  loving  creature. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  my  illness,  she  had  complained 
of  headache  and  dullness  for  several  day^  in  succession. 
Her  father,  who  was  more  than  commonly  engaged  in 
his  profession,  considered  her  indisposition  as  light,  and 
neglected  the  first  symptoms  of  fever  till  they  gained  a 
strength  that  baffled  even  his  great  skill.  His  first  bom 
died— died  by  her  father's  negligence.  The  poor  man 
felt  it  to  his  heart's  core.  No  wonder  that  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  when  he  contrasted  my  convalescence 
with  bet  death. 

The  doctor  was,  by  far,  too  odd  a  man  to  indulge  in 
genuine  feeling  for  more  than  a  moment.  Wiping  his 
eyes,  he  resumed  his  usual  half  comic  expression,  and 
called  for  my  mother  in  a  voice  that  brought  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  rushing  to  the  door,  for  they  sup 
posed  that  I  must  have  fainted,  or  died,  peihaps,  in  my 
chair. 

"Take  that  young-one  into  the  house!"  vociferated 
he,  pointing  to  the  door  with  his  crutch,  "take  bar  up 
and  put  her  in  bed  ;  ten  chances  to  one  she  has  caught 
her  death  by  your  folly,  and  if  she  escapes,  therell  be  no 
thanks  to  you  for  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

My  mother  strove  in  vain  to  convince  him  diat  she 
acted  by  his  orders  in  conveying  me  into  the  air,  which, 
indeed,  was  true.  Nothing  would  pacify  him,  but  ha 
insisted  that  I  must  be  carried  to  bed ;  so  I  was  taken, 
terrified  and  weak  from  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
physician,  and  carried  to  my  sick  room  again.  The 
doctor  left  me  some  quieting-drops,  and  departed.  I 
felt  a  sensation  of  relief  when  the  solemn  tramp  of  his 
old  horse  again  struck  on  my  ear  as  he  stalked  over  the 
bridge ;  and  when  the  noon  passed  without  bringing  any 
of  the  unfavorable  symptoms  which  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  cold,  tho  apprehensions  which  had 
chilled  my  heart  died  away,  and  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke,  the  purple  glow  of  sunset  filled  my 
room,  the  windows  of  which  opened  towards  Tali's  Hill. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  the  hiU,  with  its 
taper  steeple  and  white  houses,  embedded  and  half 
concealed  by  numerous  trees,  lay  before  me,  mellowing 
in  the  crimson  haze  of  a  warm  sunset.  A  soft  misty 
gloom  lay  along  the  ground,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
trees,  while  the  churoh-window  seemed  burnished  into 
sheet  gold,  so  strongly  did  they  reflect  the  dying  light. 
A  few  still,  melancholy  moments,  and  tho  purple  gloom 
had  darkened  the  whole  picture,  save  where  the  flashing 
sunbeams  played  brightly  around  the  glittering  chareh- 
vane  and  slowly  disappeared.  Then  night  came  on.  One 
lone,  bright  star  stole  out,  and  trembliM  over  my  mother's 
grave.  I  knew  that  it' was  her  resting-place  on  which 
the  light  slept,  for  I  could  distinguish  the  marble  slabs, 
embedded  as  they  wore  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Oh, 
how  solemn  and  melancholy  were  my  feelings,  as  I  lay 
with  my  ejres  fixed  on  that  bright  star,  shedding  its 
purple  tranquil  light  over  the  place  of  the  dead—- it  was 
so  pure,  so  heavenly !  The  tears  rolled  over  my  cheeks 
as  I  gazed,  and  sweet,  mysterious  thoughts  came  throng- 
ing my  brain,  one  after  another,  till  my  heart  grew  ftdnt 
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with  tho  excess  of  its  own  sensations.  Another  and 
another  star  came  out,  till  the  whole  firmament  glowed 
as  with  a  shower  of  brilliants.  Slowly  they  seemed 
nieltiiig  one  into  another — ^that  lone,  beautiful  star  and 
all— and  I  was  asleep  again. 

My  next  waking  was  deep  in  the  night.  The  room 
was  dark|  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and  pain, 
which  instantly  convinced  me  that  I  had  taken  cold. 
The  doctor's  words  came  to  my  mind;  my  heart  died 
within  me,  and  I  cowered  beneath  the  bed-clothes  in  a 
painful  fit  of  coughing.  The  darkness  was  appaJliog ; 
my  cough  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  I  felt  as  if 
the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  me.  My  thoughts 
became  strangely  solemn,  and  I  murmured  to  myself  as 
one  in  a  dream,  "  And  must  I  die  so  young,  when  life  is 
so  very  sweet  ?  Must  I  close  my  eyes  for  ever  on  the 
bright  and  beautiful  earth,  when  but  just  returned  to  it 
from  the  portals  of  the  tomb  7  Will  that  pale  star  rise 
year  after  year  and  tremble  over  my  grave  also,  when  I 
shall  be  laid  beside  my  mother  in  tho  cold,  damp  charnel- 
house  of  nature — ^that  mother  who  died  in  my  early  infan- 
cy, and  left  me  to  the  generous  care  of  one  who  had  cher- 
ished me  even  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child."  These 
were  sad  bitter  thoughts,  but  I  could  not  escape  them ; 
the  doctor's  words  rung  in  my  ears  like  the  denunciations 
of  a  prophet.  "  If  you  catch  cold."  I  felt  that  I  had 
caught  cold,  and  that  I  must  die.  Slow  and  solemn 
thoughts  of  dissolution  passed  by  me  like  spectres  tread- 
ing to  the  music  of  a  dirge.  My  funeral  seemed  to  pass 
ui  mournful  review.  The  little  coffin  with  its  velvet 
pall,  and  myself  lying  pale  and  cold  in  the  snow-white 
shroud,  as  I  had  seen  poor  Therese,  with  all  tho  habili- 
ments of  mourning,  marshalled  themselves  in  my  excited 
brain.  The  darkness  around  seemed  an  immense  curtain 
of  black,  enveloping  me  in  its  folds,  and  shutting  me  out 
from  the  earth  for  ever.  Death !  death !  Oh,  what  a 
chill  came  over  me  as  I  whispered  the  dread  word  again 
and  again  in  the  agony  of  my  fear.  Then  came  more 
tender  thoughtsr*-thoughts  of  my  sisters  and  of  their  grief 
when  they  should  see  me  cold  and  dead.  I  could  almost 
bear  them  weeping  and  mourning  over  me ;  then  appear- 
ed the  pale  faces  of  my  father  and  of  my  dear  step- 
mother; they  were  full  of  settled  grief.  The  dark 
picture  was  too  distinct  for  my  excited  imagination.  I 
thought  my  heart  was  breaking,  and  sobbed  and  wept  in 
my  bed,  till  I  lay  strengthless  and  utterly  exhausted,  with 
my  face  buried  in  the  damp  pillow,  and  my  trembling 
Hmbs  bathed  in  the  dew  of  mingled  weakness  and  agony. 

I  know  not  whether  I  fainted  or  slept;  but  there  was 
a  time  of  oblivion,  and  then  a  strain  of  sweet,  vnld  music 
came  floaikig  through  the  room,  and  I  felt  the  light  of  a 
new  day  steal  over  my  closed  eyelids.  I  lay  thus,  a 
moment,  between  wakefulness  and  slumber,  then  a 
shadow  broke  tho  imperfect  light,  and  a  soft  kiss  wa^ 
pressed  on  my  forehead.  It  was  my  mother;  she  had 
stolen  to  my  bed-side  at  the  first  dawn  of  day»  to  inquire 
how  I  had  rested.  Her  cheerful  face  brought  new  hope 
to  my  heart,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  inform  her  how  much 
I  had  sufTered  during  the  night.  She  drew  back  the 
curtains  and  raised  me  up  that  I  might  look  out  on  the 
dewy  earth.     The  rosy  light  was  kissing  every  green 
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thing  into  new  beauty,  and  the  old  oak  waved  its  boughs, 
and  rustled  cheerfully  in  the  morning  breexe. 

"  There,  do  you  hear  that?"  said  my  mother,  as  the 
bird,  yfhose  music  had  disturbed  me,  sent  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  wild,  sweet  notes  from  the  bosom  of  tho  tree. 
"  Yon  shall  go  out  again  U^day,  when  the  grass  is  dry.*' 

I  looked  anxiously  in  her  face,  and  ventured  to  say, 
'^  But,  mother,  are  you  sure  that  I  have  not  taken  c(Ad  f 
I  coughed  very  badly  in  the  night." 

"  Cold,  no,  dear.  You  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
fresh  air.     You  were  dred,  that  was  all." 

My  heart  leaped;  I  felt  as  if  snatched  from  the  coffin, 
and  flinging  my  arms  about  my  mother's  neck,  I  wept, 
and  told  her  all.  She  pitied  and  soothed  me  in  he^  own 
kind  way,  bade  me  try  to  sleep  again,  and  promised  that 
I  should  go  out  to  piny  with  my  sisters,  notwithstanding 
the  doctor's  predictions,  and  so  I  did,  that  day  and  the 
next— and  the  next  again.  Our  doctor  growled  and 
scolded,  and  flourished  his  crutch  moat  magnificently 
when  he  came  to  visit  me,  but  my  mother  took  it  all 
very  quietly ;  she  was  a  woman— '«nd  women  will  have 
their  way*— when  they  can. 


Original. 
A    SONG. 

BT   PRANCES    S.   OSGOOD. 

Yis !  I  will  do  thy  bidding. 

When  yonder  sun  has  set 
For  ever  from  the  heaven  you  love, 

Then,  dearest,  I'll  forget ! 

When  the  dove's  winnowing  winglet 

No  longer  seeks  its  nest- 
When  stars  forget  to  smile  in  heaven. 

And  ocean  is  at  rest, 

And  glowing  summer  boasts  no  more 

Her  radiant  roses  birth. 
And  bloom  and  light  and  loveliness 

Have  vanished  from  the  earth, 

Then  cold  and  calm  Indifference 

Shall  smile  at  fond  Regret, 
And  lost  to  Love  and  Hope  and  Truth, 

My  passions  I'll  forget. 

But  while  the  sunlight  still  recalls 

The  glorious  hours  we  met 
On  upland  slope,  in  woody  glade, 

Ah !  how  may  I  forget  ? 

While  every  pure  and  lovely  thing. 
Some  semblance  bears  to  thee^ 

While  the  rose  wears  thy  virgin  blush, 
Thy  floating  grace,  the  sea — 

While  in  the  stars  thy  blessed  smile 

Looks  fondly  on  me  yet, 
And  the  fond  dove  thy  truth  portreys, 

Ah!  how  may  I  forget  7 
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ALFRED,    THE   GIPSY. ♦ 

■T  THl  AUTHOR  OF  "  LAFITTE,""  BUKTOW,"  "  CAmiM  KYO,'*ETC. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

Near  the  close  of  a  London  season,  four  years  after 
the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter,  a  party  of  visitors 
were  one  morning  lounpng-  listlessly  through  the  mag- 
nificent rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  they  came 
to  a  gppoup  of  persons  who  were  commenting  in  the  highest 
terms  of  encomium,  on  a  picture  before  which  they  stood. 

"  What  truth  of  coloring!" 

"  What  exqoisito  finish  to  that  hand,  laid  over  tho 
bosom !" 

"  And  those  uplifted  eyes,  are  they  not  eloquent  with 
prayer  and  love?" 

"  'Tis  a  Titian,  I  think,  by  the  manner,"  lemaiked  a 
fourth  person. 

'*  A  copy  only,  sir.  I  know  who  the  painter  is,"  said 
an  old  coonoiseur,  decidedly. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  several  voices. 

"  He  is  called  Alfred,  and  is  said  to  be  a  gipsy,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  What,  the  same  extraordinary  youth,  with  whose 
praise  all  London  is  ringing  ?"  asked  an  amateur.  "  Well 
he  deserves  the  praises  that  are  lavished  upon  him." 

The  party  just  spoken  of,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Linton  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Cadwallader  and  others, 
now  came  near  this  group,  and  arrestod  by  their  conver- 
sation, stopped  to  survey  the  picture.  It  was  the  Ma- 
donna that  they  had  seen  on  the  student's  easel,  years 
before  in  Rome.  Lady  Laura  Linton  cast  but  a  simple 
glance  at  the  painting,  when  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  threw 
herself  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Lord  Linton  recognized  tho  picture,  and  with  a  quick 
penetration,  divined  her  emotion,  while  Lady  Eleanor 
Cadwallader  said  pointedly, 

'*  Was  I  not  right,  uncle,  when  I  said  that  this  picture 
was  the  cause  of  cousin  Laura's  palo  cheek  and  drooping 
health  7" 

Tho  group  about  the  picture  were  too  much  occupied 
with  it  to  notice  this  by-scene,  or  were  so  well-bred,  as  to 
affect  not  to  perceive  it. 

"  Laura,  my  dear,  we  will  descend  to  the  carriage," 
said  the  Earl  tenderly,  as  she  raised  her  head,  anddashed 
the  tears  away  from  her  eyes. 

The  maidon,  instead  of  replying,  suddenly  seized  his 
hand  and  directed  it  towards  a  picture,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  Madonna.  He  started  at  beholding  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  scene  in  Rome — the  porti-ait  of 
Laui-a  in  the  chariot  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  faithfully 
had  the  painter  done  his  work ;  while  the  likeness  of  the 
student  at  tho  horse's  head  was  drawn  to  the  life. 

"He  remembers  me  then,"  murmured  the  gentle 
invalid,  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
Earl,  who  made  no  other  comment  than  a  frown  at  this 
new  discovery. 


*  Coneliidsd  from  pag •  7. 


CHAPTBR  V. 

Early  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Earl  of  Linton  drove  to 
the  Academy,  and  demanded  of  the  keeper,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  painter  of  the  two  pieces,  which  ho 
indicated. 

"He  is  called  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,  my  lord." 

"  He  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  for 
his  picture  of  Cain  f" 

"The  same,  your  lordship." 

"  Is  he  now  in  London?" 

"He  is,  my  lord." 

"I  will  take  his  address." 

In  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  carriage  of  the 
nobleman  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  court, 
where  he  alighted,  and  after  descending  a  few  steps,  came 
to  a  door,  which,  by  a  flight  of  carpeted  stairs  communi- 
cated  with  a  spacious  room  on  the  first  floor.  In  this 
room,  which  was  plainly  hung  with  green  cloth,  relumed 
by  a  few  valuable  old  pictures  and  one  or  two  more  racent 
works,  stood  at  his  easel  a  fine  looking  young  man,  with 
an  exceedingly  dark  complexion,  on  whose  features 
dwelt  a  cloud  of  settled  melancholy.  It  was  tlie  youn^ 
painter  of  Rome,  known  as  "  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,"  who, 
after  three  years  wandering  in  Italy,  had  opened  a  studio 
in  London,  and  already,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his  own 
genius  and  industry,  placed  his  name  with  honorable 
mention,  in  the  mouths  of  all  men.  The  picture  before 
him  was  the  Madonna  of  Titian,  not  the  copy,  but  the 
original,  of  which,  before  leaving  Italy  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  possession.  He  was  gazing  on  it  with  a  look 
between  that  of  a  reverential  worshipper  and  an  adoring 
lover.  Suddenly  he  beard  a  footstep  in  his  room,  and 
looking  up,  he  beheld  and  recognized  the  nobleman,  so 
intimately  connected  with  her  who  at  that  moment  sbarad 
his  thoughts.    The  recognition  was  mutual. 

In  a  few  courteous  words.  Lord  Linton  expressed  hit 
regret  at  the  long  interval  he  had  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  opportunity,  which  n6w  presented  itself  had  been 
met  with,  to  thank  him  for  the  service  lie  h»d  rendered 
himself  and  family  in  rescuing  his  child  hom  a  dreadful 
death ;  and  informed  him  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that 
had  been  made  after  him  in  Rome  to  no  purpose ;  "  and," 
he  added,  "  having  a  few  days  since  returned  to  England, 
after  along  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  I  accidentally 
met  with  a  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  so 
closely  associated  with  yourself,  that,  confident  you  must 
be  in  London,  I  obtained  your  address  and  hastened  at 
once  hither  that  I  might  finally  release  myself  ftnom  the 
debt  of  gratitude  your  gallantry  has  imposed  on  me. 
Permit  me,  sir,  vrith  my  expressions  of  thanks,  to  offer 
you  at  tha  same  time,  not  as  a  compensation  or  reward, 
but  as  a  further  proof  of  my  grateful  consideration,  ths 
enclosed  check  for  £1000." 

The  young  painter  bowed,  while  ha  said  respectftiUy, 
"  My  life  is  not  bought,  my  lord.  I  need  no  rewaxd. 
I  never  gaze  on  this  picture  that  I  am  not  thanked ;  and 
each  hour  of  ray  existence  I  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  lovely  personification  of  this  prophetic 
picture  of  Titian's  before  me  lives  and  is  happy." 

The  old  noble  walked  to  the  front  of  the  easel  to  look 
at  the  picture,  and  bis  £kC9  glowed  m  ba  behald  tho 
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miraculous  likeness  of  bis  daughter.     His  aristocratic  |j  speak  English  like  a  native :  yet  in  your  pronunciation  of 
pride  could  not  endure  that  one  so  humble  should  possess, 
too  plainly  as  fuel  to  his  daring  passion,  the  picture  of 
bis  high-bom  child,  and  this  feeling  overcoming  his  grati- 
tud  .\  he  resolved  to  possess  the  portrait. 

"  Young  man,  you  presume  too  far  on  the  power  your 
art  gives  you,  and  take,  methinks,  undue  advantage  of 
an  accidental  resemblance,  found  in  this  copy  from  an 
old  painting.  It  is  prostrating  your  god-like  art  to  the 
lowest  uses.  The  possession  of  this  picture  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  is  a  moral  theft— a  sort 
of  forgery  that  no  honorable  man  wiU  uphold— no  honest 
man  be  guilty  of.  You  will  oblige  me  by  either  destroying 
this  picture,  or  placing  it  in  my  keeping.  I  will  become 
its  purchaser  at  your  own  price." 

"  My  lord|  it  is  not  to  be  bought.  It  is  dear  to  me  as 
life  V*  he  replied  with  animation. 

"  How,  sir !  Remember,  young  painter,  it  is  a  portrait 
of  my  daughter— of  Lady  Laura  Linton,  you  speak ! 
Beware,  sir  Gipsy !" 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  man,  addressing 
the  offended  noble  in  a  voice  so  respectful  in  its  tone,  yet 
so  earnest,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  listen,  "  hear  me 
and  then  judge  me!  I  am  a  paintei^-a  gipty  if  you 
will — but  in  my  bosom  throbs  a  heart  warm  as  that  which 
beats  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty.  That  heart  is  noble — 
its  feelings  noble— its  hopes,  wishes,  all  that  constitute  it, 
I  feel  is  noble— it  is  a  huffum  heart,  my  lord!  in  a  word 
it  is  a  man's  heart,  and  as  a  noan  I  love.  The  object  of 
my  passion  is  your  daughter." 

"  Ha !" 

**  Patiently,  my  lord !  I  have  but  thrice  seen  her  and 
have  never  yet  spoken  with  her— yet  I  love  her,  for  she 
is  a  woman,  though  an  Earl's  daughter.  But  the  canons 
of  social  order  place  her  as  ftur  above  me,  as  the  Madon- 
na before  me.  I  have,  therefore,  chastened  my  deep 
love,  and  wedded  it  to  my  faith,  and  worship  a  heavenly 
and  earthly  divinity  both  at  the  same  time  in  this  seraphic 
face.  Be  not  offended,  my  lord ;  my  thoughts  are  not 
less  holy,  whether  I  see  in  it  for  the  moment,  Lady  Laura 
Linton,  or  Mary,  ^e  Virgin.  In  fine,  my  lord,  vain  loye 
has  grown  into  a  religion,  and  in  the  likeness  of  your 
daughter  I  behold  only  a  divinity.  Ask  me  not,  then,  to 
part  with  it,  my  lord.  Let  me  not  be  denied  the  happi- 
ness of  adoring  afar  off,  her  I  may  not  love  present.  Let 
me  be  blessed  with  the  ideal  presence  of  her  whom  birth 
and  fortune  have  placed  for  ever  beyond  my  possession. 
It  can  give  no  offence  to  thee--4he  will  never  know  of 
my  humble  love !     Refuse  me  not  this  prayer,  my  lord !" 

He  stood  before  the  Earl,  with  a  look  so  eloquently 
pleading^-to  modest,  yet  so  earnest,  that  the  nobleman, 
already  moved  by  this  singular  appeal  to  his  feelings, 
suddenly  grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  was  abont  to  speak, 
when,  as  if  emotion  had  overcome  him,  and  he  feared  to 
trust  his  voice,  he  signed  towards  the  picture  with  a  ges- 
ture of  assent.  For  a  few  seconds  afterwards  he  paced 
in  silence,  and  then  turning  to  the  painter,  said, 

**  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you,  young  sir !  We 
have  so  often  and  so  singularly  met— your  strange  appcl- 
lation-*your  genius,  courage,  ambition  and  romantic 
character— «U  mark  you  as  no  ordinary  person.    You 


some  words,  there  is  something,  I  know  not  what,  that 
is  foreign — and  your  complexion,  too !  Are  you  English 
or  Italian  T" 

*'  I  am  a  GKpsy,  my  lord  !" 

**  Ah,  true !  An  English  Gipsy.  This  accounts  for  your 
swarthy  hue !" 

"  Yet  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  I  an  Englishman  by 
birth." 

"  How !" 

"  It  is  my  impression,  from  the  early  passages  in  my 
memory,  that  I  must  have  been  stolen  from  my  parents !" 

"Indeed.  You  interest  me!  What  do  yon  remem- 
ber?" 

**  Though  almost  all  of  the  recollections  are  of  gipsy 
life,  I  feel  very  confident  of  having  once  lived  in  another 
sphere.  But  until  my  fifteenth  year,  excepting  a  very 
hasty  period  of  childhood,  I  was  a  gipsy.  At  this  age, 
a  bachelor  gentleman  in  Sussex,  taking  a  fancy  to  me,  as 
we  were  encamped  near  his  house,  enticed  me  from  the 
tribe,  and  put  me  to  school.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  kUled ;  and  there  being 
no  provision  lefl  for  me,  he  having  made  no  will,  I  was 
cast  upon  my  fortunes.  I  sought  London,  and  having  had 
from  boyhood,  a  taste  for  rude  sketching,  I  offered  my 
services  to  a  portrait  painter,  who,  finding  I  exhibited 
some  talent,  offered  to  become  my  master,  while  his  in- 
structions I  was  to  repay,  by  doing  the  drudge  work  of 
the  profession.  I  remained  with  him  nearly  two  jrears, 
when,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  great  school  of 
art  in  Italy,  I  left  England  with  only  a  few  guineas  in  my 
pocket,  and  on  foot  travelled  from  Calais  to  Rome,  where, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Cardinals  yon  soon  afterwards  met 
me. 

**  What  recollection  have  you  of  a  horrid  prison  to 
your  gipsy  associations?"  asked  the  Earl,  after  a  few 
moment's  reflection. 

"  An  impression,  like  the  relics  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
dwells  upon  my  earliest  memor}',  (but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  may  not  readily  have  dreamed  it  all,)  of  costly  furniture 
and  gorgeous  halls,  and  servants  in  liveries  of  gold  and 
blue,  among  which  my  infancy  seems  to  have  been  passed. 
I  certainly  remember  the  face  of  a  lovely  and  elegant 
female,  bent  close  to  mine;  and  to  this  moment,  her 
image  is  ne\'er  revived,  without  bringing  with  it,  the 
impulse  to  say  "  mother."  If,  my  lord,  I  were  to  repre- 
sent on  canvass  the  ideal  of  "  mother"— a  pictorial  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  word,  I  should  instinctively  paint  that  face 
as  the  symbol." 

"  Do  you  recollect  it  then,  so  visibly !"  Transfer  it  to 
canvass  if  you  have  the  skill  to  do  it,  and  it  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  your  birth." 

"  Often  have  I  done  it  on  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree, 
with  the  walnut  juice,  with  which  the  gipsies  dye  the 
skins  of  those  who  join  them,  and  with  which  my  face 
and  hands  are  stained — the  rest  of  my  body  being  &ir,  a 
proof  that  I  am  not  of  gipsy  blood,  my  lord !" 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  strong,  nay,  convincing  proof!  You  nuist 
paint  the  picture." 

"  I  will  do  it,  my  lord,  bat  have  little  hopes  of  its  being 
useful  to  me." 
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A  few  more  airimportaot  questions  were  asked  by  the  ,-  that  bad  taken  place  between  tba  Earl  of  Linton,  and 
Earl,  who,  then  rising^,  expressed  the  interest  his  story  ;  Alfred,  the  Gipsy. 

hadawakened,  and  promising  his  aid,  whenever  he  should  ■;      "  How  very  odd,  is'nt  itt"  said  a  very  dressy  Uidy, 
require  it,  towards  ascertaining  his  parentage,  took  his  j  fanning  herself  with  a  peacock's  tail, 
leave.  1 1     *'  'Tis  said  he  takes  this  method  to  Icnm  his  birth* 

Left  alone,  the  young  painter  paced  his   room  with  |t  place,"  remarked   a  spare  gentleman  near  her,  who 
a  fevered  step.     His  thoughts  ran  into  the  channel  the  , ;  alternately  sipped  an  ice  and  wiped  with  a  cambric  'broi- 
late  conversation  had  opened  for  them,  and  he  tasked  hi*  j  dered  handkerchief,  his  bald  forehead, 
memory  to  iu  utmost,  to  bring  vividly  beck  to  his  mind  \^     «  Xnd   does  he  really  offer  five  hundred  pounds  to 
its  first  impressions.  |  whom*oever  will  recognize  it,  and  identify  it  with  any 

"  rf  I  could  yet  prove  my  birth— but  n«^— I  may  be  l  natural  scene  T"  asked  a  brisk  little  gentleman  in  black, 
only  a  country  gentleman's  son— aad  this  would  not  bring  !j  with  a  calculating  eye  and  thin  lips, 
me  near  her!     Oh,  untoward  fate  and  fortune,  thou  hast  ;i      ««indppd  he  does,"  responded  the  lady  with  the  fan, 

placed  my  love  so  high,  that  even  hope  cannot  reach  '  u^^^  thousands  have  been  to  see  it  already." 

«      „  ' 

"*'•  "  Have  you  been  to  see  it,  Lady  Grosse  /" 

As  he  walked,  memory  went  upward  to  childhood, ,       ,,  .,    „  ,  .  u     .         r  .u^  i.^^ .  «  t  r^» 

,    /  ^       . .  i_.  L  f         1      "  No,"  was  the  replv,  with  a  toss  of  the  head;  "Ifcar 

stenbystep,  and  brought  before  him  a  scene,  which,  from  ,  •  i_.   u-  i  t  j  .        *.u    ^-An»» 

'    -^      ',  .    .         ,     ,  .         L         u     I  they  might  ihmk  I  wanted  to  get  the  jtoOO.' 

a  thousand  associations,  he  knew  must  have  been  the  ,       "^  „     i_. 

haunt  of  his  early  years.    He  called  to  mind  an  old  !      "  ^^'»^»<^^  ^°"^^  '^^^  ^  ''^^  ^^'^  ^"»">  '^"^  "^"^^    ^^^•- 

tower,  perched  on  a  wooded  hill,  with  a  stone  bridge  '  P^'^**  »  ^^'  '"^^y    °^**  ™«^"^»    ^^«  ^«°^«*^  ^'^  *^ 

arching  a  fosming  torrent  beneath.     Beside  the  bridge  ",  ^•^*'^^,"»  '^  ^^'  "«*^  neighbor.   "Her  father  was  a  gro- 

was  a  vine-clad  cottage,  and,  not  far  below  it,  a  church  ,1  ^^^' 

with  a  peculiar  npire :  stillfarther  beyond  were  the  roofs 'j      "Hum!"    was  the  significant  reply,  and  the  group 

of  a  village;  and  towering  over  all,  rose  a  noble  ra^lle, !  separated. 

and  in  the  back  ground  was  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  rising  ,!      It  was  true,  all  London  was  a-stir  with  the  singular 

here  and  there  into  a  peak.     The  whole  he  seemed  to  '  announcement  that  had  been  made,  the  morning  after  be 


view  from  the  bridge.  Every  object  in  the  scene  was 
painted  on  the  retina  of  early  memory,  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  present  vision. 

"  This,  my  heart  tells  me,"  be  said,  as  ho  paced  the 
floor,  "this  is  my  birth-place!     I  remember  it  all!  How 


.  had  completed  his  picture,  by  the  young  painter,  "  that 
the  sum  of  £500  sterling  should  be  given  to  any  iiidivi* 
:  dual  who  would  identify  a  landscape  painting,  lo  be  seen 
'  at  his  rooms,  with  any  known  spot  in  Great  Britain,  or 
,  elsewhere." 


it  all  comes  back  to  memory !  It  was  in  that  cottage  I ,:  Thousands  flocked  to  his  studio,  end  thronged  around 
lived.  I  was  a  foster  child— I  had  a  foster  brother,  too  ^j^  pointing,  which  was  placed  on  the  easel  in  thecentro 
—I  remember  it  all  so  vividly !  In  yonder  castle  lived  my  ^f  jj^  ^^^^^  i„  ^  position  thaiexposed  it  to  the  best  light. 
fathers!  Ob,  memory,  blessed  memory,  I  thank  thee !  j^  Day  after  day  brought  multitudes  of  every  degree,  from 
I  remember  it  all  •  I  am  no  outcast !"  j.  ^y^^  humblest  artiwin  to  the  noldest  in  the  land ;  and  day 

For  a  few  seconds  l.e  gave  wing  to  the  feelings  of  the  ; :  ^ft^r  day  passed  by,  without  any  recognition  of  the  paint- 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  checked  by  some  staitling  reflec-  Ij  .„^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
tion,  he  stood  still  and  groaned  aloud.  |  ^  j^^^^  party— not  that  he  k>oked  to  them  for  a  dit- 

"  Ala.,  alas !  what  avails  this  light,  which,  after  years  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^  perchance,  he  might  once  more  see  the 
of  darkness  and  of  ignorance.  Heaven  has  permitted  to  I  ^^^  ^^  j^..  hallowed  love.     But  the  Eari  had  left  for 


break  in  upon  me.     I  know  not  in  what  part  of  Eng- 


one  of  his   seats  in  the  north,  the  day  following  hia 


land,  if  in  England  at  all,  Cyct  it  is  an  English  scene,;  it    ^^^-^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j„  ^^  retirement  of  the  couniiy 
is  situated.  An  outcast  and  nameless,  I  still  am.  Wretch-    ^^^^  ^^^  ^j.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  y^  ^^  ^^^y^  ,^  ,^^  ^ 


cd,  wretehed  1" 


secret  of  his  birth.     But  not  so  his  daughter  and  niece. 


He  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  ,  j^  gossip  of  the  journals  which  he  sr^roely  glanced  at, 
his  hands,  remained  for  a  long  time,  silent  and  gloomy.  -J  j^  ^y,^„g  polirical  news,  was  eagerly  perused  bv  them, 
All  at  once  hosprung  from  his  seat,  placed  fresh  c*nvas»  ji  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  not  long  in  ignorance  of  ilie  rewaixl  ofTered, 
on  the  easel— seiied  his  palette  and  brush,  and  began  to  ,  ^^  ^f  (j,  ^j^j^^  j^y  j^aura  had  lieaid  his  story  fnmi 
paint  with  a  rapidity  and  energy,  that  seemed  as  if  he  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^  „^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  her  interest  in 
feared  that  the  image  he  was  transferring  from  his  brain  i  ^^^  ^.^  strengthened;  nor  will  it  surprise  the  female 
would  fleet  a^y,  ere  ho  could  impress  it  indelibly  upon  j  j  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^  f^^  ^y,  afterwards  there  appeal^ 
the  canvass.  Like  magic,  a  lovely  landscape  grew  be- ;,  ^^  ,„  additional  offer,  from  an  unknown  source,  of  five 
neath  his  skilful  touches,  and  ere  twilight  was  lost  iu  the  ||  jja„ared  pounds,  making  the  whole  sum  one  thousmd 
darkness  of  night,  he  had  produced  on  the  canvass,  a  .  j^o^,.  ^or  wiU  it  be  very  difikult,  though  it  perplexed 


picture  of  the   scene  that  memory  had  painted  on  his 
brain. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

"Have  you  seen  the  mysterious  painting?"  was  the 
telutation  with  which  acquaintances  greeted  each  other, 
at  a  fashionable  party,  a  few  eveninfs  after  the  intnview 

9 


the  modest  young  painter  to  do  so,  to  discover  the  fair 
hand  from  which  it  originated'— which  hand,  at  the  lame 
time,  enclosed  a  bill  for  the  additional  aum.  But  auooeM 
seemed  as  far  off  as  before. 

Finally  the  patienoe  of  the  young  artist  was  weakened 
by  diaappointmanty  and  he  began  to  prepare  hie  mind. 
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fordiyiog  it  with  his  best  philosophy,  to  submit  to  his 
untoward  destiny. 

**  I  vrill  let  it  remain  on  the  easel  for  this  day  longer, 
and  then,  with  the  setting  sun,  sets  my  star  of  hope  for- 


ever. 


»» 


Late  in  the  day  on  which  he  came  to  this  resolution, 
he  was  alone  in  his  studio,  standing  before  the  picture 
which  had  excited  so  much  curiosity,  listlessly  touching 
it  here  and  there  with  his  pencil,  adding  to  different  parts 
as  memory  suggested,  wben  the  door  opened  and  a  clown, 
dressed  in  a  course  firock  and  trowsers,  with  a  cart-whip 
in  his  hand,  thrust  in  bis  curly  head.  After  gazing  about 
a  few  seconds,  as  if  doubtful  of  his  ground,  be  advanced 
his  shoulders,  and  then  protruded  into  the  room  his  whole 
body.  The  painter  watched  his  motions  with  amused 
curiosity,  and  waited  for  him  to  make  known  his  busi- 
ness. 

"  Be  this  yo  place  whar  ye  grand  pictur  be  7^ 

"There  it  is,"  said  the  artist,  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
for  his  patience  had  often  been  tried  by  dull  persons  of 
his  degree,  who,  tempted  by  so  large  a  reward,  had  in 
great  numbers  visited  bis  room. 

"  I  coom*d  up  to  Lon'on  with  ye  wagon,  thee  sees, 
measter,  and  hearin'  from  John  Ostler  'bout  this  pictur*, 
I  thought  I*d  coom  an'  take  a  look  on't ;  for  a  thousan' 
pounds  beent  coom  at  every  day,  measter." 

**  IjOok  and  be  speedy,"  he  said,  hastily ;  "  in  five 
minutes  die  picture  will  be  removed." 

With  the  air  of  one  cautiously  approaching  a  linn,  he 
walked  round  in  front  of  the  picture,  its  position  on  the 
easel  being  such  as  to  present  its  edge  to  one  entering, 
and  placing  himself  before  it  with  his  arms  akimbo,  began 
to  stare  at  it  with  a  knowing,  consequential  air.     But 
scarcely  had  his  eyes  taken  in  the  scene,  when  they  opened 
to  their  full  width,  and  a  beam  of  intelligence  lighted  up 
his  florid  countenance.     He  thrust  his  neck  out,  then 
drew  it  in;  approached  and  retreated;  surveyed  it  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  looked  through  his  fist  at  a 
distance,  and  then  almost  touched  the  canvass  with  his 
nose,  as  if,  (it  appeared)  to  be  certain  of  a  resemblance 
that  he  had  detected.     At  length  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  for  suddenly  clapping  fai«  hands,  and  emitting  a 
load  whistle,  he  stooped  down  in  the  attitude  of  one  look- 
ing Uirough  a  telescope,  or  a  key-bole,  with  a  hand,  one 
of  which  contained  his  cart-whip,  the  other  his  hat,  rest- 
ing on  each  knee,  and  in  this  position  began  to  scan  it  in 
detail,  and  speaking  to  himself,  while  growing  surprise 
and  delight  were  visible  on  every  feature. 

"  There  be  mither's  cottage,  by  jimini !  and  there's 
Ae  old  apple-tree  above  the  bridge  I'sc  clomb  mony  a 
time ;  and  there's  the  old  haunted  tower  on  the  hill,  and 
yonder  his  lordship's  castle ;  and  if  there  beent  the  stone 
ehurch  whar  I  was  christened,  and  ayont  it,  the  village 


floor,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  youBg 
countryman;  "what  tower?  what  lordT  what  village, 
and  church  7" 

"  Feck,  measter,  thee  dost  put  thy  questions  thick  as 
hedge-berries.     Its  miiher  s  cottage  and  the  parson's 
chiurh— don't  I  know  'em  7" 
"  But  the  name  of  the  village  7" 
**  Deil  a  name  I  knaws  else." 
"  Nor  that  of  the  castle." 
"  It's  his  lordship's,  sure." 
"  But  who  is  his  Lordship— quickly  f " 
"It's  my  lord,  he  is." 
"But  his  title?" 
"Anan." 

In  vain  did  he  question  him  closer.  The  peasant  could 
only  tell  that  the  castle  belonged  to  *  his  lordship.'    He 
reflected  a  moment.     The  evidence  of  the  clown  was 
strong ;  for  it  was  plain  from  his  countenance,  when  he 
I  made  the  recognition,  that  it  was  without  premeditation 
j  and  perfectly  natural,  and  not  a  trick  to  impose  upon 
him.     He  resolved  to  act  upon  it,  and  instantly  his  course 
was  taken. 
"  Do  you  know  the  road  to  this  village  and  castle?" 
"  That  I  do,  measter,  every  inch  on't." 
"  When  do  you  go  back  ?" 
"  In  ye  momin',  I'm  doubtln'." 
"  With  your  wagon?" 
"  Yes,  measter." 

"  Leave  your  wagon  at  the  inn ;  I  will  be  chargeable 

for  your  horses'  keeping.     Take  post  with  me  to-night, 

and  guide  me  to  the  place  you  seem  to  have  recognizecL 

Do  you  not  know  even  the  county  it  is  in  7' 

"  Summer'uhire." 

"And  how  far?" 

^*  Fifty-five  miles,  or  so.' 

"  Show  me  the  spot,  and  I  will  pay  you  the  one  thou- 
sand pounds." 
"  Doon,"  said  the  clown. 


»»» 


M 


The  yovag  painter  who  had  detected  the  incipient 
signs  of  recegniUon,  and  received  new  life  with  each  word 
be  uttered,  stood  by  him  as  he  was  speaking,  his  palette 
extended  vk  one  hand  and  his  pencil  in  the  other  like  a 
statue  of  surprise,  while  his  fine  countenance  was  illumi- 
Dated  with^he  radiance  of  the  newly^isen  hope. 

"  Hold !  «Bough.'"  berried,  dashing  his  paletta  to  the 


CHAPTER  YII. 

An  hour  before  the  sun  set  on  the  day  he  left  London, 
with  the  young  countryman  by  his  side,  the  painter  drew 
up  with  smoking  horses  before  the  small  inn  of  a  pretty 
hamlet  in  Sommersctshire. 

"  And  this  is  the  village  T"  he  asked  his  companion,  as 
he  alighted. 

"It  be,  zur,  and  yonder's  the  lane  to  mither's,  up  by 
the  bridge." 

"  Landlord,  the  name  of  this  village  ?" 
"  Menvin,  your  honor." 
"  And  yonder  casile  7" 
"  Tlie  Earl  of  Cadwallader's  seat." 
"  Thank  you.     Lead  the  way  to  the  cottage." 
The^e  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  young  peasant, 
who,  striding  on  before,  led  him  through  a  wooded  lane, 
!  from  which  opened  an  extensive  and  lovely  prospect— a 
'  genuine  English  landscape  mode  up  of  river  and  park, 
j  cnstle  and  village,  tower  and  hamlet.     He  gave  but  a 
single  glance  and  fell  on  hb  knees  with  his  face  to  the 
earth. 

"  It  is — it  is— 'Wy  own  native  home !"    Before  him  he 
beheld  spread  out,  the  identical  scen»— the  cottage  in  the 
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foreground*— the  tower,  crowning  a  hill  on  his  right— the 
lordly  pile,  which  he  now  knew  to  beCadwallader  Castle; 
with  the  village,  river,  spire  and  distant  range  of  blue 
bills^one  and  all  jnst  as  he  had  painted  them. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  without  speaking,  from  die 
fullness  of  his  heart,  preceded  the  peasant  along  a  narrow 
graveUwalk  which  led  to  the  cottage,  following  each 
winding  with  a  rapid  and  familiar  footstep. 

**  I  remember  every  stone— every  tree,  as  if  I  had  last 
seen  them  only  yesterday,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  along. 

In  the  door  of  the  cottage  sat  a  respectable  elderly 
dame,  knitting.  Looking  up  at  his  step,  she  hospitably 
invited  him  to  enter. 

"  Walk  in,  sir,  walk  in!  Ah,  son  Will,  you're  home 
soon,  lad,"  she  added,  descrying  her  son  behind;  *'so 
you  have  brought  a  stranger  irom  Lon'on." 

"  He  brougltt  me,  mither.  We  coom'd  in  a  four  horse 
coach." 

"  Hoit,  ye*re  crankie,  lad.  What  have  the  likes  of 
you  to  do  in  a  four  horse  coach  f  ^Mind  your  own  wagon 
and  think  not  o'  any  thing  above  it.'* 

**  My  good  dame,"  mid  the  young  man,  "  if  there  is 
blame  any  where  it  lies  with  mo.  Permit  me  to  put  a 
lew  questions  to  you  7" 

"  Take  a  seat,  sir,  take  a  seat.  Will,  give  his  honor  a 
chair.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  try  and  answer  them  to  my  best. 
Well,  now." 

"  Ob,  bow  memory  rushes  upon  me !  Methinks  I  am 
at  home  here.  Her  voice  sounds  like  one  familiar— all  I 
see  and  hear  is  associated  with  my  earliest  impressions ! 
Her  spectacles  seem  like  old  friends.  Oh,  that  my  wishes 
and  hopes  may  be  realized  !  Wretched  indeed  should  I 
be,  to  be  disappointed  now !"  Such  were  the  tboughu 
that  filled  his  mind  as  he  asked  with  a  hesitating  voice, 
"  Were  you  ever  a  foster  mother  ?" 

"Alack-a-day !  Ah,  your  honor  has  come  to  open  an 
old  wound  in  my  poor  heart!     Indeed  I  have  been,  sir." 

"To  whose  child?" 

"  My  lofd's !" 

"What  lord  t" 

"  Cadwallader,  who  lives  in  the  castle  yonder.  Poor 
nobleman  he  has  not  smiled  since." 

"  Since  when  ?    Speak,  I  prey  you." 

"  Why,  your  honor,  I  had  his  only  son  to  nurse,  and  he 
being  delicate,  I  kept  him  after  he  was  weaned,  till  he 
was  five  years  old ;  for  they  liked  to  have  him  play  about 
with  my  boy,  W^ill,  here,  who  was  the  same  age.  They 
wanted  to  make  him  hardy,  you  must  know,  you  know, 
and  so  I  brought  'em  both  up  alike,  letting  his  young 
lordship  run  here  and  there  as  he  would,  jist  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own." 

"Well." 

"  Well,  your  honor.  Ah,  woe  's  me  I  One  day  he  went 
out  alone  to  gather  apples  from  the  old  tree  by  the  bridge, 
(for  he  could  climb  to  its  very  top,  he  had  got  so  brave 
and  stout,)  and  not  coming  home  to  his  breakfast,  I  felt 
anxious  about  him  and  went  to  seek  him.  Bnt— " 
"  But  from  that  day  to  this  you  have  not  seen  his  face !" 
"  It  is  the  dear  truth,  your  honor.  The  gentles  feared 
he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and  the  river  was  searched 
in  vain.     But  I  thought—" 


«' 


r»» 


«■ 


ft* 


What  thought  you  7' 
That  the  Gipsies  had  stolen  him." 
"  Should  you  know  him  again  if  he  were  living?' 
"  Know  him,  the  dear  child !     I  would  know  him  a 
hundred  years  hence^iis  sweet  smile,  curly  hair  and 
rosy,  fat  cheeks !" 

"  But  time  would  soon  change  these.    Had  he  any 
natural  mark  by  which  he  might  be  recognized  7" 
"  Two  of  them,  your  honor." 
"What  were  they?" 

"  A  strawberry  and  leaf  on  his  neck  below  the  right  ear, 
and  the  scar  of  my  steel  watch-key  here,  which,  having 
i  fallen  into  the  grate  he  drew  it  out  while  red  hot,  and 
left  the  print  on  the  palm  and  inside  the  lingers  of  his 
left  hand.  He  was  just  four,  the  day  he  did  it !" 
1 1  The  young  painter  removed  his  cravat  with  a  trambliog 
hand  and  palpitating  heart. 

"  Is  that  like  the  sti-awberry  and  leaf,  good  mother ; 
and,"  he  added,  spreading  open  his  left  hand,  "  is  this  the 
'  impress  of  tbe  key  7" 

As  he  spoke  he  displayed  the  marks  she  had  described ; 

•  the  strawberry  on  bis  neck,  and  the  visible  shape  of  a 

I  watch>key  burned  into  the  skin  of  hb  left  palm.    She 

looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  bewildered  b^ 

.  tween  doubt  and  joy ;  then  gazed  a  moment  scrutinizingly 

into  his  features,  till  by  degrees  she  saw  confessed  before 

!  her,  the  express  inmge  of  her  foster  boy.     With  a  cry  of 

joy  she  extended  her  arms— 

"  Itis  Alfred,  my  foster  child-— God  has  given  him  to 
I  me  again."     Thus  speaking,  she  sunk  into  the  embnce 
that  was  open  to  receive  her. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  few  words  will  finish  our  story.  The  proper  steps 
were  taken  to  prove  the  identity  of '  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,* 
with  the  lost  heir  of  Cadwallader,  both  by  tbe  young 
painter  himself,  and  the  Earl  of  Linton.  The  chief  of 
the  gipsy  horde  was  sought  after  and  found,  and  confess* 
ed  having  stolen  the  cliild,  knowing  it  to  be  the  son  of  tha 
Earl  of  Cadwallader,  and  further,  that  the  painter  and 
that  child  were  one  and  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
Alfred's  industry  in  collecting  ondence,  his  delicacy  re- 
strained him  from  \i8iting  Cadwallader  Castle,  to  seek 
an  interview  with  its  old  broken-hearted  lord.  But  now 
with  the  proof  in  his  own  hand,  to  which  he  added  the 
portrait  of  his  mother  taken  from  memory,  he  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  the  carriage  of  Lord  Linton,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  person  and  presented  him  to  the  Duke. 
No  sooner  had  the  noble  placed  his  eyes  upon  him  than, 
waving  all  other  evidences,  except  those  of  a  father's 
heart,  he  rushed  towards  him,  embraced  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  son, 

"  God  has  written  upon  liis  face  the  lineamenu  of  his 
mother.     My  son,  my  son !" 

I  "  My  brother !"  and  the  arms  of  the  beautiful  and 
haughty  lady  Eleanor,  were  also  entwined  around  him. 
In  a  few  months  afterwards,  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,  now 
',  Lord  Cadwallader,  led  to  the  altar,  Laure,  the  lovely 
j  daughter  of  tbe  proud  Earl  of  Linton ;  Eleanor  Cadwalla« 
'  der  being  one  of  the  bnde's-maids,  and  so  did  the  love  of 
\  the  noble  maiden  for  tlie  poor  painter  meet  with  ita  duA 
Prewardl 
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**  Florence,  benenth  the  nin 

Of  cities,  fairest  oae."— shbllby. 


'ear?  And  ''the  old,  familiar  feres"— have  a  few 
yean  passed  them  hy  UDtonched  f  In  such  a  reverie,  I 
went  forth  to  revive  the  associations  of  Florence.  The 
dreamy  atmosphere  of  a  warm  and  doady  day  accorded 
with  the  pensive  delight  with  which  I  retraced  scenes 
unexpectedly  revisited.  Many  botanical  specimens  were 
Ws  had  been  riding  all  night  along  the  Amo,  whose  j.  added  to  the  unrivalled  wax  collection  at  the  moseum, 
turgid  waters  were  sbnink  to  half  their  usual  dimensions  |  and  several  new  tables,  bright  with  chalcedony,  amethyst 
by  the  intense  heat  of  midsummer.  Dawn  was  gradu- .  and  pearl,  were  visible  at  the  pietradura.  The  old 
ally  unveiling  the  heavens,  and  spreading  a  soft,  silvery  '  priest,  whose  serene  temper  seemed  a  charm  against 
light  over  the  landscape,  as  we  drew  near  the  terminn-  .  the  encroachments  of  age,  had  lost  something  of  his 
tion  of  our  jfiurney.  The  vines,  by  the  road-side,  stirred  rotundity  of  visage,  and  his  hair  was  blanched  to  a  more 
cheerfully  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  as  one  aftor  another  i;  snowy  whiteness.  A  shade  of  care  was  evident  upon  the 
of  their  broad  leav-es  was  uplifted,  the  mossy  boughs  of !  brow  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  his  reckless  air  and 


the  mulberry-trees  upon  which  they  are  festooned,  were 
momentarily  revealed,  brightened  by  the  grateful  dew. 
The  full  grain  beneath  them,  bowed  by  its  own  weight, 


contracted  establishment  most  strikingly  indicated  the 
reduced  state  of  his  resources.  The  flawer>girl  moved 
with  less  sprightliness,  and  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 


gHstcned  with  the  same  moisture,  condensed  in  chrystaU  |  belle  was  subdued  to  tho  calm  grace  of  womanhood, 
upon  its  bended  tops;  and  to  vary  the  rich  carpet  so  ;  The  arti»t  whom  I  left  toiling  in  obscurity,  had  received 
lavishly  spread  over  the  earth,  a  patch  of  lupens  or  ani-  |  the  reward  of  his  self-devotion ;  fame  and  fortune  had 
chokes,  occasionally  appeared,  from  amid  which,  rose  the  '  crowned  his  labors.  The  beggar  at  the  comer  looked 
low,  grey  olive,  or  thin  poplar  of  Tuscany.  Sometimes  j  as  unchanged  as  a  picture,  but  his  moan  of  sapplicarion 
a  few  dwarfed  pines  indicated  the  site  of  ancient  wood^,  i'  bad  sunk  a  key  lower.  The  waiter  at  the  CaflFe  main- 
long  since  extirpated  by  the  genius  of  Agriculture,  or  \\  tained   his  accustomed   swagger,   and   promotion  had 


cooled  the  earnest  promptitude  which  distinguished  his 
noviciate.     Three  new  chain  bridges  span  Arno ;  being 


some  remnant  of  an  ancient  wall  marked  the  old  feudal 

boundaries  of  the  landholders.     A  still  more  interesting 

memorial  o^  those    times  exists   farther  back,  in  theilpwmed   white,  and   supported  by   massive  pillars  of 

shape  of  a  picturesque  tower,  celebrated  on  account  of  j|  granite,  surmounted  by  marble  sphinxes,  their  appear- 

its  having  been  taken  by  a  curious  stratagem.     Light:*  ]  ance   is  very   pleasing.     Tho   one    below  the    Ponie 

were  appended  to  tho  horns  of  a  flock  of  goats,  which,  \\  Vecchio,  serves  as  a  fine  foreground  object  in  the  land* 


in  the  night,  appeared  like  an  army,  and  frightened  away 


scape  formed  by  the  adjacent  hills ;  and  the  other  embel- 


the  besieged.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  a  large  group  of  n  lishes  the  vista  through  which  we  gaze  down  the  river  to 
poor  women,  spinning  flax,  were  awaiting  at  the  gate  of  '  the  faNofl'  mountains  and  woods  of  the  Cascine.  Utili- 
a  villa,  the  customary  alms  of  its  proprietor ;  and  not  .  tarianism  is  rapidly  penetrating  even  into  Tuscany, 
unfrequently  a  bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  view  of  ,  Demidorff's  elegant  villa  is  transformed  into  a  silk 
several  men  drugging  a  heavily-lnden  barge  through  its  j  manufactory;  and  a  railroad  is  projected  between  Flor^ 
nan-ow  channel.  As  the  day  broke,  we  came  in  sight  ofi  ^nce  and  Leghorn.  With  the  same  stolid  dignity  rose 
Florence.  The  mighty  dome  of  its  cathedral — thai !;  the  massive  walls  of  the  Pilti  and  Strozzi  palaces,  wear- 
noble  monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunclleschi,  and  the  ';  ^ng  »*  undaunted  an  aspect  as  when  the  standards  of 
groreful  tower  by  its  side,  rose  from  the  mass  of  dense  ^^  ancient  factions  floated  from  the  iron  rings  still 
buildings,  like  a  warrior  of  the  middle  oges,  and  a  fairlj  riveted  to  their  walls.  The  lofty  firs  and  oaks  of  the 
devotee  of  some  more  peaceful  epoch,  standing  in  the  'public  walk  waved  in  undiminished  luxuriance;   and 

the  pheasants  flitted  as  lightly  over  the  lawn.  The 
curious  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vetxhio  was  relieved  with 
llio  same  vivid  outline  in  the  twilight;  and  the  crowd 
pressed  as  confusedly  through  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Via  Calziole.  The  throng  promenade  as  gaily  as  ever 
along  the  river-side,  on  the  evening  of  a  festival-^tbe 


centre,  to  guard  and  hallow  the  city.  Far  around  the 
walls,  spread  the  hills  with  a  fertile  beauty  and  protec- 
groce,  and   through   the  midst  wound  the  Arno, 


tmg 


Gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.     It  is  a  curious  feeling^- 

that  with  which" we  revisit  an  Italian  city,  familior  and 

endeared  to  our  memory.     There  are  none   of  those 

striking  local  changes,  which  startle  the  absentee  on  his  j  stately  peasant-girl,  with  her  finely-wrought  bat — the 

return  to  the  new  worid.     Tho  outward  scene  is  the    strutting  footman— the  dark-robed  priest— the  cheerful 

same;  but  what  revolutions  may  not  his  own  feeling*  j  stranger,  and  the  loitering  artist.     The  street-musicians 

have   undergone,  since   he  last  beheld  it!     How  may  i' gather  little   audiences  as  formerly;    and  the  evening 

experience  have  subdued  enthusiasm,  and  suffering  chas-  i  bells  invade  the  air  with  their  wonted  chime. 

tened   hope !     Will  the   solemn  beauty  of  the  church        The  most  interesting  of  Grecnough's  recent  produc- 

wherein  he  was  wont  to  lose  himself  in  holy  musing,     tions,  is  an  ideal  female  head— .Heloise,  illustrative  of 

Pope's  well-known  lines:— 

'*  Dear,  fntal  naaio !  rest  ever  unrevealed 
Nor  pass  tbese  lipfi  in  holy  silence  sealed ; 
Hide  it,  luy  heart,  within  that  cIo«e  disguise 
Where,  wing M  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies." 

Another  American  sculptor  has  recently  taken  up  his 


beguile  him,  as  of  old,  to  meditative  joy  ?  Will  the  | 
picture  before  which  he  so  oficn  stood,  wrapt  in  admira-  ■ 
tion,  awaken  his  heart  as  before?  Will  the  calm  beauty  | 
of  the  favorite  statue  once  more  soothe  his  impatient  i 
•oul?     Will  the  rich  and  moving  strain  for  which  he  has  \ 


§o  long  thirsted,  ever  thrill  as  when  it  first  fell  upon  his  I  residence  in  Florence^  whoM  labon  seem  destined  to 
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reflect  greot  honor  upon  bis  country.  Hinm  Powen  !  windows  of  the  post  office ;  here  a  line  of  venders,  vocife- 
is  one  of  those  artists  whose  vocation  is  ordained  by  '  ratioi^  the  price  of  their  paltry  wares ;  and  there  a  score 
native  endowments.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  '  of  porters  at  work  about  the  custom-house.  In  the 
life,  the  faculty,  so  stronfr  within  him,  found  but  occa*  i  centre  is  an  eloquent  quack,  mounted  upon  an  open 
■ional  and  limited  developement ;  yet  was  it  never  wholly  ,  barouche,  and  surrounded  by  vials,  plasters  and  sui^al 
dormant.  Powers  derives  his  principles  of  art  directly  ;  instruments,  waving  a  long  string  of  certificates,  and  loudly 
from  the  only  legitimate  source— -Nature.  His  recent ,  expounding  the  virtues  of  his  specifics  to  a  group  of 
busts  are  instinct  with  life  and  reality.  They  combine '  gaping  peasants.  At  the  portal  of  yonder  palace,  an 
the  utmost  fidelity  in  detail  with  the  best  general  efiect. .  English  equipage  is  standing,  while  its  roaster  is  negotia- 
Tbey  abound  in  expression  and  truth.  His  success  in  ting  with  Fenzi,  the  banker,  within.  People  are  passing 
this  department,  has  given  accession  to  so  many  engage-  and  rfr>passing  through  tlie  spacious  area,  or  chatting  in 
ments  for  busts,  that  time  has  scarcely  been  afforded  him  [  small  groups.  In  the  midst  is  the  bronxe,  equestrian 
for  any  enterprise  of  a  purely  ideal  character.  He  is  '.  statue  of  Cosmo !  and  near  it,  the  fountain  exhibiting  a 
now  about  to  embody  a  fine  conception  from  Geuner's  i  colossal  figure  of  Neptune.  This  remarkable  public 
Death  of  Abel.  He  intends  making  a  statue  of  Eve  at  i'  square  is  not  less  striking  as  a  witness  of  the  past  than 
the  moment  when,  after  her  expulsion  from  Paradise, !  firom  its  present  interest.     The  irregular  design  of  the 


the  sight  of  a  dead  bird  first  revealed  to  her  the  nature 
of  death.  **  It  is  I !  it  is  I!  Unhappy  that  I  am,  who 
have  brought  misery  and  grief  on  every  creature  i  For 
my  sin,  these  pretty,  harmless  animals  are  punished." 


Polano  Vecchio,  is  attributed  to  the  public  animosities 
of  the  period  of  ito  erection ;  and  the  open  space  which 
now  constitutes  the  Piazza,  was  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  Uberti  family,  and  othen  of  the 


Her  tean  redoubled.  "What  an  event!  How  stiff  {  same  faction,  that  the  palace  of  the  Priors  might  not 
and  cold  it  is .'  It  has  neither  voice  nor  motion ;  its  ' ,  stand  on  what  was  deemed  accursed  gronnd.  Another 
joints  no  longer  bend;   its   limbs  refuse  their  office.  '  scene  associated  with  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in 


Speak,  Adam,  is  this  death  ?" 

Florence  may  appear,  at  a  casual  view,  comparatively 
defident  in  local  associations ;  vet  few  cities  are  more 


the  history  of  Florence,  is  the  Doomo— that  huge  pile  so 
richly  encrusted  with  black  and  white  marble,  which 
was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 


impressed  by  the  facts  of  their  history.  It  was  during  •  { As  one,  in  any  degree  soscep'tible  to  the  influence  of 
the  middle  ages  that  it  rose  to  power,  and  that  violent  i  \  superstition,  wanders,  at  twilight,  through  the  vast  and 
era  has  left  its  memorials  behind.     The  arehitecture  is  |  dusky  precincts  of  this  cathedral,  vague  and  startling 


more  remarkable  for  strength   than  elegance,  and  its 
beauty  is  that  of  simplicity  and  dignity.     Of  this,  the 


fancies  will  often  throng  upon  his  mind.     As  he  slowly 
par«s  the  marble  floor  towards  the  main  altar,  perhaps 


Pitti  and  Strozzi  palaces  are  striking  examples.  In  |  some  mendicant  glides  from  a  daric  recess,  with  a  low 
whatever  direction  one  wanders,  memorials  of  departed  |  moan  of  entreaty,  or  an  aged  female  form,  bowed  at  one 
ages  meet  the  view,  less  numerous  and  imposing  than  at !  o^  ^®  shrines,  is  dimly  descried  in  the  gloom.  The 
Rome,  hot  still  sufficiently  to  awaken  the  sweet  though  i  only  light  streams  through  the  lofty  and  ricLIy-painted 
melancholy  charm  of  antiquity.  Every  day,  in  walking  I  windows.  The  few  busts  of  the  illustrious  of  by-gone 
to  the  Cascine,  the  stranger  passes  the  house  where  |  days,  are  scarcely  discernible ;  the  letters  on  the  sepul- 
Amerigo  Vespuccio  was  bom  ;  and  as  he  glances  at  the  i'  chral  tablets  are  blurred  in  the  twilight,  and  the  dust>> 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  remembers  that  it ,  cohered  banners,  trophies  of  valor  displayed  in  the  Holy 
was  founded  by  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice.  The!  Land,  hang  in  shadowy  folds.  At  that  pensive  hour,  in 
sight  of  Galileo's  tower,  near  the  Roman  gate,  recalls    the  solitude  of  so  extensive  a  building,  surrounded  by 


that  scene  of  deep,  moral  and  dramatic  interest,  when 


the  symbols  of  Death  and  Religion,  how  vividly  rises  to 


the  philosopher,  having,  on  his  knee,  renounced  his  i  ^^  imagination  the  sanguinary  deed  perpetrated  before 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion,  before  the  tribunal  of  j' that  altar!  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  forms  the  sub- 
Rinne,  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  **  E  ,  ject  of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies ;  and  a  very  spirited  illus- 
piu  ti  muove  !**  —  'and  yet  it  moves.'  The  villa  of!  tration  of  one  of  the  scenes  was  recently  exhibited  at 
Boccacio,  in  the  environs,  awakens  the  awful  associa-  <  Florence,  the  production  of  a  promising  young  artist.  It 
tions  of  the  plague ;  and  a  stroll  round  the  wall*,  by  !  represents  the  wife  of  Francesco  kneeling  at  his  feet  and 
bringing  in  view  the  old  fortifications,  will  revive  some  | '  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house  at  the 
of  the  scenes  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  eleven  months  in  !  appointed  signal.  At  the  head  of  the  plot  was  Sixtue 
1530.  The  heroism  exhibited  by  the  Fk>rcntines  at  this  T  IV.,  whose  principal  agent,  Salvioti,  concerted  with  the 
period  of  privation  and  suffering,  renders  it  one  of  the  j,  Pazzi  to  execute  their  purpose  at  a  dinner  given  by 
brightst  pages  of  their  annals.  Many  a  maiden  cast '  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  Ficsole ;  but  in  consequence  of 
herself  from  the  balcony  to  escope  the  brutxd  soldiery ;  I  his  brother's  absence,  the  scene  of  action  was  transferred 
and  one  woman  who  bad  been  forcibly  carried  away  by  ',to  the  church.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1478,  the  day 
an  officer,  stole  from  the  camp  at  night,  collected  all  his  |'  appointed,  it  appears  the  service  commenced  without  the 
spoils,  and  mountiog  his  horse,  rode  back  to  Florence,  j  presence  of  Giuliano  de  Medici.  Francesco  Pazzi  and 
with  a  new  dowry  for  her  husband.  Let  the  stranger  |  Bandini  went  in  search  of  him.  They  not  only  accom- 
who  would  excite  the  local  associations  of  the  Tuscan  !  panied  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  the  cathedral. 


capital,  stroll  into  the  Piazza  Grand  Duca  on  a  spring 
morning.    Yonder  is  a  crowd  of  applicants  at  the  grated 


but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  wore  concealed  weapons* 
threw  their  arms  oareMingly  about  him  aa  they  walked* 
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and  took  their  places  by  his  side,  before  the  altar.  | 
When  the  bell  rung — the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  the  | 
priest  raised  the  consecrated  wafer,  as  the  pepple  bent 
their  heads  before  it,  Bandini  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  .j 
breast  of  Oiuliano.  Francesco  PazKi  then  rushed  upon 
him  and  stabbed  him  in  many  places,  with  such  fury 
that  he  wounded  himself  in  the  struggle.  Loronxo 
defended  himself  successfully  against  the  priest  who  was 
to  have  taken  his  life,  and  received  but  a  slight  wound. 
His  friends  rallied  around  him,  and  they  retreated  to  the 
sacristy,  where  one  of  the  young  men,  thinking  the 
weapon  which  had  injured  Lorenzo  might  have  been 
poisoned,  sucked  the  wound.  The  conspirators  having 
so  completely  failed,  were  soon  identified,  and  the 
leaders  executed,  while  Lorenzo's  escape  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  by  the  people.  On  a  calm,  summer 
night,  as  one  walks  up  the  deserted  and  spacious  area  of 
the  Via  Larga,  he  may  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they 
play  upon  the  beautiful  cornice  of  the  Palazzo  Ricardi, 
and  recall,  as  a  contrast  to  the  peaceful  scene,  another 
bloody  deed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  house  of  Medici.  It 
was  to  this  princely  dwelling  that  the  nephew  of  Ales- 
aandro,  first  Duke  of  Florence,  commonly  called  Lorenzi- 
no,  ambitious  of  power,  lured  his  profligate  uncle,  and 
having  invited  him  to  repose,  and  placed  his  sword  with 
the  belt  twisted  firmly  round  the  hilt,  upon  the  bolster, 
stole  out  and  brought  a  bravo  to  despatch  him.  The 
assassination,  however,  proved  difficult,  and  the  treache- 
rous relative  was  obliged,  personally,  to  join  in  the 
butchery.  He  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  of  his 
kinsman,  and  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  room,  the  line 
from  Vii^l— 

*'  Vinclt  Amor  Patriae,  laudemque  imiaeiua  Cupido." 
Although  the  presumptive  heir  of  Alessandro,  he  fled^ 
and  after  ten  years  of  exile,  fell,  himself,  beneath  an 
assassin's  dagger  at  Venice. 

Among  the  numerous  hills  of  the  Appenine  range 
•unrounding  Florence,  Fiesolc  is  conspicuous  from  its  1 
picturesque  appearance.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
cypresses,  and  upon  its  summit  stands  an  ancient  convent. 
From  the  green  and  shady  esplanade  before  this  building, 
is  obtainable  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  city  and  its 
environs ;  and  the  traveller  who  possesses  any  taste  for 
scenery  will  not  regret  his  three  miles  walk  from  the 
Porta  Pinta,  or  the  somewhat  precipitous  ascent  which 
brings  him  to  so  commanding  an  observatory.  Upon 
this  mountain  stood  a  celebrated  Etruscan  fortress.  It 
was  one  of  Cataline's  strong-holds ;  and  the  traces  of  its 
walls  are  still  discernible.  From  this  spot  the  founders 
tjf  Florence  descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Arno,  and 
there  established  their  dwellings.  Originally,  the  whole 
city  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  boasted 
but  one  bridge  outside  the  walls,  which  is  still  called 
Ponte  Vecchio.  It  is  believed  that  the  abundance  of 
lilies  and  other  flowers  (fieri)  which  flourished  there, 
gave  its  name  to  the  metropolis  of  Tuscany,  although 
Cellini  declares  it  to  have  been  derived  from  Florentius, 
a  celebrated  general.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  use 
the  people  mode  of  arms,  was  to  turn  them  against  the 
spot  of  their  origin. 

The  republic  was  oertainly  eitablished  about  the  elofe 


of  the  twelfth  century.  The  papulation  were  eariy  devo- 
ted to  manufactnres,  particularly  of  cloth.  The  firtt 
magistrates  were  denominated  consuls ;  afterwards,  the 
office  of  mayor  was  instituted,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  incumbent  should  be  a  foreigner,  that  no  ties  of 
relationship  might  interfere  with  the  impartial  discbaiige 
of  his  duties.  Another  condition  was  attached  to  the 
situation  which  would  scarcely  be  deemed  expedient  io 
our  own  times-^that  the  the  mayor  shottld  never  give 
nor  accept  dinners.  Subsequently,  the  title  waa  changed 
to  that  of  gonfaliere,  or  standard-bearer,  whose  fanctiom, 
at  different  times,  were  variously  modified.  Besidea  the 
consuls,  there  were  priors  of  the  arts  and  trades,  aenar 
torn— ten  btumuomini,  etc.  The  Florentineafirst  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  numerous  conflicts  with  fendel  lords, 
who  made  incursions  from  neighboring  castles  located 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied. A  civil  feud,  however,  which  gave  birth  to  an 
infinite  series  of  long  and  bloody  animosities,  soon  soo- 
ceeded  these  paltry  and  irreguhir  enterprises.  This 
fatal  discord  was  excited  by  female  beauty,  which  seems 
to  ha\-e  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  occasions  of  ancient 
dissensions— as  influential,  in  those  troubled  times,  in 
nerving  the  arm  of  the  warrior,  as  it  has  been,  in  every 
age,  in  calling  forth  the  richest  strains  of  the  bard.  The 
youthful  head  of  the  Wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
Buondelmontc  had  promised  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Amidci,  equally  renowned  and  powerful.  The 
charms  of  another  lady,  one  of  the  Donnti,  also  one  of 
the  first  rank,  beguiled  the  accomplished  cavalier  from 
his  first  love ;  and,  unmindful  of  former  vows,  he  married 
the  object  of  his  new  attachment.  The  family  of  the 
deserted  bride  considered  their  dignity  compromised  by 
this  act,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  while  Buondclmonte, 
dressed  in  white,  and  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  was 
riding  from  the  other  side  of  the  Arno,  to^-ards  the  house 
of  the  Amidei,  passing  over  the  old  bridge,  they  made 
an  attack  near  the  statue  of  Mars,  and  killed  him. 
This  murder  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion,  and 
the  people,  almost  immediately,  were  divided  into  two 
parlies.  The  citizens  barricaded  the  roads,  and  fought 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  from  the  houses  and 
tuiTOts.  Soon  after  this  event,  ensued  the  politieal 
warfare  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines,  the  former 
attaching  themselves  to  the  Buondelmonie,  and  the 
latter,  to  the  Uberti— the  most  powerful  family  of  the 
party,  which  became  its  head,  instead  of  the  Amedei. 
The  people  constantly  vaccillating  between  interest  and 
enmity,  alternately  fought  and  made  truces,  till  a  quarrel 
\i-ith  Pisa,  for  a  time,  diverted  tlicir  arms.  This  rival 
colony  undertook  to  stop  the  goods  from  Florence,  ts 
they  came  down  the  river.  They  were  not,  however,  so 
good  fighters  on  land  as  at  sea,  and  were  finally  defeated 
by  the  Florentines,  at  Castel  del  Bosco.  This  war  of 
inroads,  however,  lasted  six  j'eart,  and  was,  at  length, 
adjusted  by  a  cardinal.  The  old,  intestine  controversy 
was  soon  renewed  with  increased  ardor,  and  when  the 
Ghibbelines  remained  masters  of  the  city,  for  want  of 
any  better  way  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  Guelphs, 
they  razed  their  dwellings,  demolished  numerous  towers, 
and  even  made  a  bariiarous  attempt  to  destroy  the  temple 
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of  St.  John,  now  called  the  BapttBtery,  because  their  i| 
opponents  had  once  held  meeting^  there.     A  beautiful ;{ 
tower  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  street  of  the :! 
Adimari,  and  this  tliey  endeavored  to  make  fall  upon  the  jj 
temple  by  placing  rafters  against  the  opposite  part,  j  { 
cutting  away  the  other  side,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
props.     Happily,  however,  the  tower  fell  in  another 
direction.     Few  a  series  of  years,  the  arms  of  the  Floreno 
tines  wore  constantly  exercised,  with  various  success,  in 
wars  against  the  Piaans,  Lucchese,  Arentines,  etc.,  but,  I 
ever  and  anon,  this  original  and  fierce  civil  feud  usurped 
all  their  eneigies.     Its  history  is  one  of  the  remarkable . 
illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and,  hereafter,  as ' 
the  sounds  of  warfare  and  violence  die  away  into  the ' 
past,  before  the  mild  influences  of  Christianity,  it  will  be , 
reverted  to  by  the  philosopher  as  a  fertile  source  of 
illustrations.     lu  consequences  and  incidental  results 
8u«  numerous  and  interesting.     The  Gbibbelinrs  were' 
granerally    triumphant    in   Florence.      In    1261,   when 
Count  Guido  Novella  was  elected  mayor,  in  order  to; 
introduce  his  people  more  easily  from  Coscntino,  into  the 
city  and  palace,  he  opened  a  new  gate  in  the  nearest 
walls,  and  the  avenue  leading  thence,  is  still  called  the 
street  of  the  GhibbeHnes.     In  the  annals  of  these  celebra- 1 
ted  Mictions,  we  find  now  one,  and  now  another  invoking  | 
foreign  aid.     Sometimes  a  respite  occurs  of  so  long  ai 
continuance,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  demon  of, 
discord  is  at  length  laid  asleep,  and  anon  it  breaks  forth 
with  tenfold  fiiry.     At  one  moment,  the  Pope's  interpo- 1 
sition  procures  peace,   and  the  next,   some  incident, 
trifling  in  itself,  suddenly  revives  the  flame  of  party  rage.  | 
After  a  solemn  reconciliation  had  apparently  settled  the 
dissension  at  Florence,  it  was  again  renewed  in  Pistoia, , 
a  few  miles  off.     A  certain  Ser  Cancellicre  of  that  city 
was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family,  the  progeny  i 
of  two  wives,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  noble  houses. ' 
Between  the  descendants  of  these  rival  mothers,  a  strong 
jealousy  existed;   and  under  the  name  of  Black  and 
White  chancellors,  (Bianci  and  Neri)  more   than  a| 
hundred  individuals  were  included  in  the  quarrel,  among 
whom,  not  less  than  eighteen,  were  chevaliers  or  knights 
of  the  golden  spur.     Some  young  men  of  both  parties, 
having  quarrelled  over  their  wine,  one  of  the  Neri 
received  a  blow  from  Charles  VValfred,  of  the  opposite 
faction.     In  the  evening,  the  aggrieved  indindual  way- 
laid the  brother  of  his  insulter,  and  having  beaten  him, ' 
so  mutilated  one  of  his  hands,  that  only  the  forefinger 
remained.     This  aggression  roused  an  universal  spitit 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Bianci.     The  opposite 
party  vainly  attempted  to  make  peace ;  and  the  inHic- , 
tor  of  the  injury,  on  repairing  to  Walfred's  house,  to 
apologize,  was  seized  and  taken  into  the  stables,  when 
one  of  his  hands  was  cut  oflf  by  way  of  retaliation,  and 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  partizans.     This  act  rendered 
all  further  attempts  at  treaty  vain.     Thenceforth,  street-  ^ 
broils,  of  the  fiercest  character,  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence.    Some  of  the  most  guilty  repaired  to  Florence, 
and  there  fomented  the  old  feud,  the  Bianci  inciting  the 
GhibbeHnes,   and  the   Neri   the  Guelphs.     In    1301, 
Charles  of  Valois,  invited  by  Boniface  VIII.,  into  Italy, 

secretly  concerted  with  him  the  ruin  of  the  Bianci  party. 

I 


The  Neri  were  then  dominant.  In  consequence  of  the 
violence  committed  under  Corso  Donati,  the  Pope  had 
sent  one  of  his  cardinals  to  Florence  to  bring  about  peace, 
but  the  efTorts  of  the  prelate  were  vain.  On  Christmas 
day,  the  son  of  Corso  Donati,  being  on  horseback  in  the 
square  of  Santa  Crdce,  and  seeing  Nicholas  of  the 
Cerchia  family  pass  by,  ran  afler  him  out  of  one  of  the 
gales.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  were  killed, 
and,  in  consequence,  civil  war  once  more  kindled.  At 
length,  on  the  second  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the 
Bianci  party,  among  whom  were  Dante  and  Petrucco  of 
Parengo,  the  father  of  Potrarch,  were  banished.  The 
Neri  threw  fireworks  upon  the  houses  and  shops  of  their 
discomfitred  opponents,  near  the  Merrato  Nuovo,  which, 
taking  fire,  produced  extensive  destruction,  and  reduced 
many  to  poverty.  In  1310,  the  New  German  Emperor, 
Henry  VII.,  prepared  to  descend  into  Italy.  Many  cities 
im-ited  him.  In  Tuscany,  Pisa  and  Arrezzo,  alone 
desired  his  arrival.  The  following  year,  Dante,  in  behalf 
of  the  Ghibbcline  party,  yrroto  him,  earnestly,  to  come 
down  upon  Florence.  This  letter  sealed  the  poot*s  fate ; 
and  four  yrars  afler,  his  exile  was  again  confirmed. 
Received  openly  at  Pisa,  and  crowned  at  Rome,  Henry 
approached  and  besieged  Florence,  but  after  a  weari- 
some delay  before  the  walls,  and  several  fruitless  skir- 
mishes, he  fell  sick,  and  on  the  last  night  of  October, 
1313,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  the  glory  of  the  city. 
He  soon  after  died  at  St.  Salvi,  and  these  eras  of 
violence  and  war  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  brilliant 
period  of  literature  and  art. 

To  be  continued. 


Original. 
THE    FIRST    STATUIST. 

BT    MRS.    SEBA   SMITH. 

It  slumbers  there,  that  hidden  form 

Of  all  but  breathing  life, 
And  et'ery  moulded  outline  swells, 

With  its  own  beauty  rife. 
Expression  lurks  within  the  stone, 
And  waits  the  Master's  hand  alone. 

Oh,  touch  it  not— thou  shouldst  not  dare 

Creative  power  to  try, 
Or  %rith  thy  weak,  earth-daring  hand. 

With  God's  own  skill  to  vie, 
To  wake  the  form  from  its  long  rest, 
ItH  slumber  in  the  marble's  breast. 

Yet  go,  bring  forth  the  rounded  limb, 

The  bonding  grace  reveal. 
The  form  that  shrinks  within  itself 

As  if  the  stone  might  feel. 
The  drooping  of  the  sofl  fring'd  lid, 
The  lip  where  passion's  fire  is  hid. 

Bring  ell  to  life,  then  bow  thee  down 

In  hopelessness  of  heart, 
And  thine  Ideal  worship  thou, 

Thy  god-like  child  of  art. 
It  lives,  it  smiles,  for  thee  alone. 
Thy  bride  is  of  the  cluBelled  stone. 
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Original. 
THE    VICTIM   DAUGHTER. 

"  Sophia,  my  lovrs,  come  hither,  and  be  very  serious 
for  a  while,  as  I  have  something  important  to  communi- 
cate to  you,"  said  Lord  Mansfield  to  his  daughter,  one 
aftemo  n,  as  he  sat  reclining  in  a  large  fauteuille  in  the 
library  of  his  noble  mansion. 

"  What  can  it  be,  papa  ?"  said  the  young  and  lovely  ! 
girl  as,  in  eager  curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  spoken,  Lody  Sophia  drew  a  footstool  near  him, 
and  seating  herself  on  it,  placed  her  hand  in  his  and  look- 
ed anxiously  into  his  face. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  aristocratic 
in  his  appearance,  with  a  countenance  which  would  have 
been  remarkably  pleasing,  were  it  not  that  an  excess  of 
pride  stamped  itself  upon  his  fcalun^s.  The  grey  hairs 
tliinly  and  prematurely  scattered  on  his  temples,  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  upon  whom  heavy  cares  had  fallen. 
His  life  had  been  that  of  a  statesman,  spent  in   filling 


Impossible !  I  have  never  even  seen  him,  and  surely  be 
cannot  think  of  manying  a  girl  he  has  not  laid  bis  eyes 
upon !" 

"  Nay,"  said  her  father,  ''  he  ktu  seen,  admired,  and 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  you.  Do  not  blush,  for  I 
have  something  to  add  that  will  still  more  surprise  you. 
This  evening  he  will  bo  here  to  dine,  and  even  now  you 
must  prepare  to  see  one,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
your  future  husband :  so,  my  sweet  Sophy,  lose  no  time,  a 
faire  votr^  toilette,  and,"  he  added  with  an  arch  smile, 
"  look  as  fascinating  as  you  did  when,  on  horseback  a  short 
time  ago,  you  unknowingly  made  so  brave  a  conquest. 
So  saying,  he  kissed  her  forhead,  and  she  retired  to  her 
room,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  in  a  flutter  of  agitation. 
She  sat  down,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  from  which 
she  was  only  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Fleming, 
her  femrae  de  chambre.  So  aoxiouM  was  she  to  acquit 
herself  with  credit  on  this  great  occasion,  that  never  before 
had  Lady  Sophia  looked  so  surpassingly  lovely.  Her 
long  beautiful  golden  hair  was  plainly  twisted  at  the  back 


diplomatic  situations,  whoso  weighty  and  assiduous  duties  .^fher  head,  and  fell  in  a  profusion  of  natural  and  luxu- 
engrossed  every  thought.  One  glance  sufficed  to  show  ij  ^ant  ringleu,  whilst  a  simple  white  divss  showed  to  ad- 
thatambilion  was  his  ruling  passion.    He  was  a  widower, !  vantage  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  full  round  figure. 


having  lost  a  l)eloved  wife  at  the  birth  of  her  only  child, ' 
since  which  time  he  had  devoted  his  life  exclusively  to 
politics,  not,  however,  neglecting  the  education  of  his 
daughter,  who  grew  up,  all  that  a  father's  most  ardent 
wishes  could  desire.     She  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
such  as  the  poet's  eorly  dream  would  fancy,  and  often  as  ! 
the  proud  father's  delighted  eyes  would  wander  over  her  | 
growing  charms,  more  vivid  dreams  of  ambition  would  ; 
flit  before  his  imagination ;  and  ^'isions  of  power,  obtained  ! 
through  the   agency  of  his  innocent  and  lovely  child.  [ 
"  Yes,"  ho  would  say  to  himself,  "  such  an  air  and  face 
would  grace  a  throne ;  and  my  Sophia  shall  one  day  do 
honor  to  her  father,  and  compensate  for  his  bitter  disap* 
pointment,  that  no  son  shall  inherit  his  title,  and  hand 
his  name  to  posterity."     Now,  as  she  sat  at  his  feet,  a 
gratified  smile  played  around  his  mouth,  that  his  dearest 
hopes  were  about  to  be  accomplished. 

"  Well,  papo,"  said  Lady  Sopliia,  "  pray  begin,  for  I 
am  all  impatience." 

"  Well,  my  daughter,  it  is  on  a  subject,  near  and  dear 
to  your  father*s  heart.  You  are  now  seventeen,  love,  and 
are  old  enough  to  make  your  entre^  on  the  great  stage  of 
life.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  happily  married;  and 
have,  therefore,  accepted  proposals  from  n  man  in  every 
way  worthy  of  you.  One  whom,  from  his  great  rank, 
noble  fortune,  and  the  high  reputation  he  bears  at  court, 
it  would  be  my  loftiest  desire  to  connect  with  my  family." 

Lady  Sophia,  amazed  at  this  abrupt  announcement, 
and  little  expecting  that  her  fiither's  communication  would 
be  of  so    serious  a  nature,  falteringly  inquired  who  the 


When  the  abigail,  with  a  look  of  admiration,  had  tuned 
the  last  glossy  curl  through  her  fingers,  Lady  Sophia 
hastened  to  the  conservatory  to  pluck  a  bouquet,  with  the 
ho\ie  that  the  fresh  evening  air  would  remove  t}ie  flush 
increasing  on  her  cheek,  as  the  momentous  hour  drew 
near.  She  pulled  flower  after  flower,  scarce  knowing 
which  she  was  selecting,  when  she  heard  footsteps  near, 
and  turning,  her  face  became  suffused  with  the  deepest 
blushes,  on  seeing  a  gentleman  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  conservatory,  intently  gazing  upon  her.  '*  Surely," 
thought  she, "  this  is  Lord  Mountcharles !"  He  was  about 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  tall  figure,  black 
curly  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  rather  a  pale  complexion,  and 
a  strikingly  interesting  expression  of  countenance.  He 
had  mustaches  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  which  improved 
a  mouth  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  finding  that  he  was 
observed  by  Lady  Sophia,  he  appeared  merely  engaged 
in  admiring  the  exotics,  and  with  a  graceful  bow  was 
passing  on,  when,  in  her  extreme  confusion,  she  let  fall  a 
large  flower^pot,  and  gave  him  an  opportuni^  to  aid  her 
to  recover  the  lost  plant.  This  being  accomplished,  after 
an  apology  for  his  apparent  intrusion,  be  retired. 

Light  as  the  gazelle's  was  Lady  Sophia's  step,  as  she 
ran  to  her  dressing-room  to  take  one  more  look  at  her 
mirror,  and  see  if  she  was  fit  to  make  the  impression  she 
wished.  How  changed  were  now  her  feeliogs  from  what 
they  had  been  so  short  a  time  before !  Then,  utterly  in- 
different, she  would  scarcely  take  any  trouble  about  her 
appearance,  now,  no  pains  seemed  too  great.  Carefully 
pinning  the  geranium,  (which  had  been  broken  from  its 


gentleman  could  be,  who  had  thus  so  flatteringly  distin- !;  ,,^^  ^y  the  fall,)  in  her  hair,  she  sur^-eyed  herself  at  fuU 


guished  her 


"  Lord  Mountcharles,"  replied  the  father;  "who  has 
just  returned  from  India,  where  he  has  amassed  unequal- 
led wealth." 

"  What,"  said  Lady  Sophia,  "  the  Lord  Mountcharles, 
of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  you  speak,  as  the  possessor ; 


I  length  in  a  long,  swinging  glass,  and  might  be  pardoned 


on  this  occasion,  when  vanity  whispered  that  no  further 
improvement  could  be  wished.  '*  At  least,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  my  dear  father  will  be  pleased ;"  and  at  the  next 
moment  she  was  at  the  drawing-room  door. 

With  a  palpitating  heart  she  entered  the  room  where 


of  Apley  Park,  that  beauUfiil  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  .  were  assembled  a  few  guests.    Loid  Mansfield  imine 
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diately  led  hia  daui^htpr  forward ;  and,  after  introdudnp- 
her  to  three  or  four,  said :  **  Now  let  me  introduce  yon  to 
my  particular  friend.  Lord  Mountcharles ;"  and  to  Lady 
Sophia's  utter  amazement  and  dismay,  she  was  conducted 
before  a  man  about  ihirty-six,  who  looked  at  least  ten 
yean  older,  from  his  face  beini^  shrivelled  up  with  the 
withering  effects  of  a  tropical  sun.  He  took  her  hand, 
which  was  put  into  his  by  the  father,  and  respectfully 
kissing  it  with  the  air  of  an  old  gallant,  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  placed  himself  beside  her.  She  heeded  him  not — 
her  face  became  alternately  pale  and  red,  and  she  would, 
from  excess  of  emotion,  have  burst  into  tears,  had  not  the 
announcement  of  dinner  at  the  moment,  relieved  her  em- 
barrassment. 

That  night  saw  Lady  Sophia  at  Lord  Mansfield's  feet, 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears — all  ihe  eloquence  of  woman 
called  up  to  move  him,  and  save  her  from  marrying  a 
man  ^he  knew  she  could  not  love.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
rigid  father's  word  was  pledged :  and  after  heart-rending 
•upplications  on  one  side,  and  inexorable  refusals  on  the 
other,  the  wretched  girl  only  obtained  the  still  more 
agonizing  information  that  the  day  was  decided  for  the 
nuptials. 

Her  doom  was  fixed,  and  a  month  from  that  period 
saw  her  led  forth  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  selfish  ambition  of 
a  heartless  father.  Flowers  strewed  her  path  as  she 
walked  to  the  little  chapel  in  the  domain  ;  but  thorns 
rankled  in  her  bosom.  The  gay  and  happy  throng  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony,  looked  on,  some  with 
admiring,  some  with  envious  eyes ;  but  well  could  be 
applied  to  her  on  this  occasion,  Metastasio's  beautiful 
lines: 

"9e  a  cifttcuno  l*intemo  affanao. 
Si  legesM  ia  tronte  scritto 
Quauti  mai  chn  iiividia  fanno, 
Ci  farebbero  pict4." 

One  alone  witnessing  the  ceremony,  rend  plainly  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  her  heait  that  all  was  not  right. 
This  was^Captain  Douglas,  aid-de-camp  and  cousin  to 
Lord  Mountcharlcs,  who  was  the  stranger  that  had  so 
unfortunately  crossed  her  path  the  day  she  first  expected 
to  meet  her  intended  husband.  Yes,  too  easily  did  he 
tee  that  the  hand  was  given  without  the  heart ;  and  a 
tear  of  pity  stole  over  his  manly  face,  as  the  ceremony 
concluded,  and  he  beheld  the  poor  victim  fall  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  her  father. 


not  for  her  Lord.  Some  fashionable  rou^,  who  bad,  on 
this  supposition,  presumed  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  and  to  gain  that  love  which  they  plainly  saw 
was  not  lavished  on  her  husband,  found,  to  their  morti- 
fication, that  soft,  dove-like  eyes  could  emit  flashes  of  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  that  a  sweet,  angelic  mouth,  could  be 
curled  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest  disdain.  Many 
devoted  admirers  were  thus  transformed  into  bitter  etw 
mies,  and  their  jealous  eyes  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
that  the  smile  dimpled  her  cheek  with  more  than  ordinary 
sweetness,  when  she  was  addressed  by  one  particular 
individual,  and  that  the  languid  eye  sparkled  with  unusual 
vivacity  when  Captain  Douglas  was  present.  Tnie ;  but 
unknown  to  herself,  the  miserable  Sophia  cherished  for 
him  a  deep  passion,  and  unfortunately,  the  near  relation- 
ship, and  situation  he  held  under  her  husband,  maintained 
a  continued  intimacy,  which  only  added  fuel  to  the  already 
kindled  fire.  She  little  knew  the  state  of  her  own  heart, 
until  a  circumstance  revealed  it  to  her  in  all  its  horrors. 

Returning  late  one  fine  evening  in  summer,  to  her 
country  seat,  from  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Lady  Mountcharlea 
was  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  meditating  on  the  happy 
scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  her  childhood,  contrasting 
that  innocent  period  with  the  life  of  excitement  she  now 
led,  when  she  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
the  violent  plunging  of  her  horses,  and  the  next  moment, 
to  her  inconceivable  dismay,  they  took  head,  and  dashed 
off  at  their  utmost  speed.     In  vain  the  skilful  coachman 
tried  all  hU  strength  to  arrest  their  progress ;  be  was 
himself  presently  hurled  from  his  scat  and  dashed  to  the 
ground.     An  agonizing  death  seemed  to  threaten  the  un- 
fortunate lady ;  when,  suddenly,  by  an  heroic   effort,  a 
gentleman  who  was  approaching  in  an  opposite  direction, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  horses.     To  open  the  car* 
riagedoor  and  extricate  Lady  Mountcharles  from  her  peri- 
lous situation  was  the  work  of  an  instant;  and  in  a  never* 
to-be'forgotten  moment,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of 
Charles  Douglas !     No  sooner  was  she  in  safety,  than  her 
preserver  abandoned  his  hold  o£  her,  and  staggered  to  a 
near  tree,  against  which,  pale  as  marble,  he  leaned  for 
support.     A  piercing  scream  escaped  her  as  the  painful 
fiormise  that  he  was  seriously  hurt,  darted  through  her 
brain.     Perhaps  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  hers, 
and  if  so,  death  in  its  worst  form  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable.    Soon  a  faintness  came  over  him,  and  sinking 
to  the  ground,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 
Sophia's  alarm  and  agitation  were  beyond  description. 
Forgetting,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  her  grief,  that  her  vows 
were  pledged  to  another,  she  addressed  him  by  every 
endearing  epithet  she  could  think  of,  beseeching  him  to 
answer,  and  show  by  some  sign  that  life  was  not  extinct. 
Presently  recovering,  he  was  shocked  at  witnessing  her 
abandonment  of  sorrow,  and  the  truth  of  her  love,  which 
be  had  long  suspected,  was  confirmed.     By  the  assistance 
of  the  coachman,  who  now,  having  been  but  slightly 
injured,  came  up,  he  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  and 
petted  like  a  spoiled  child.     Could  that  satisfy  the  heart '  Lady  Mountcharles,  placing  herself  beside  him,  and, 
of  such  a  being  as  Sophia?     No.    Can  it  therefore,  be  | i  reckless  of  all  things  but  the  affection  that  had  gushed 


Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  we  find  Lady  Mont- 
charles  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  in  London.  Courted 
by  all,  flattered,  admired,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxu- 
ry which  taste,  wealth  and  refinement  can  procure.  Her 
husband  and  father,  deeply  engaged  in  political  monoDu- 
Tres,  made  her  house  the  rendezvous  of  minister*,  peers, 
and  princes.  Her  husband,  incessantly  occupied  with 
court  intrigues  and  state  affairs,  could  devoto  no  time  to 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  conceived  that  his  wife  must  be 
perfectly  happy,  when  humored  in  every  caprice  and 


wondered  at,  that  she  sought  to  find  happiness  in  a  per-  j 
petual  round  of  dissipation  and  amusement  t  ! 

Rumours  were  afloat  that  Lady  Moimtcharles  cared  j 


10 


forth,  and  would  not  be  controlled,  fondly  supported  bis 
head.  He  preserved  almost  total  silence ;  and  when  the 
mansion  was  reached,  was  conveyed  to  a  chamber,  and  a 
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eervant  dispatched  for  surreal  aid.  He  was  found  to  be 
so  injured  that  a  detention  of  a  week  was  necessarj'. 
During  this  time,  Lord  Mountc-harles  being  absent  in 
London,  Sophia  was  his  nur^e — watched  his  progress — 
sat  by  his  bedside.  A  kind  of  madness  seemed  to  possess 
her.  This  infatuation  was  extremely  painful  to  Captain 
Douglas,  who  insisted  on  departing,  so  soon  as  his  strcngtli 
fiermirted.  When  he  bade  farewell  to  Lady  Mount- 
charles,  resolutely  opposing  her  solicitations  to  remain 
longer,  she  turned  pale  and  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but 
recovering  herself,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  ;  and  while 
llio  crimson  of  shame,  despite  her  phrunzy,  mounted  to 
her  forehead,  she  wildly  exclaimed, 

"  DjHifjK'*,  you  must  have  guessed  my  secret:  yet  you 
lire  cold  and  indiiferent !  1  love  you!  From  the  first 
irir>inent  I  saw  you,  I  have  loved  yi)u.  1  have  bt»en  sold 
by  my  GiJher  to  despair!  My  heart  cannot  retain  longer 
ilio  :i2oni/.in!j  secret !     Will  vou  k-avo  me  now  7'* 

Captain  Dourrlas  could  not  but  pity  her  for  that  mise- 
rable lot,  the  result  of  a  father's  stern  commands,  and 
\v1k«-]i  rorlninly  modified  the  guilt  of  her  love.  Butti'ue 
to  I'.i-**  htinorand  her  own,  1m?  replij'd, 

"  Lady  Sophia,  for  your  own  sake  I  mun  arrest  here, 
the  progress  of  your  affecti^m,  by  removing  myself  fn)m 
you.  From  this  moment  strive  to  forget  me.  This 
scene  on  my  part  will  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  let  reso- 
lution reconcile  you  to  your  unhappy  lot."  | 

He  shook  her  hand  after  these  few  woixls,  and  suddenly 
left  her.  In  tivo  tlnys  he  was  on  his  way  to  France; 
and  for  many  days  she  raved  in  the  delirium  of  a  raging 
fever.  i 

Within  six  months  from  the  def^artiire  of  Douglas, ' 
Lady  Mountcharles  arrayed  herself  in  glowing  weeds,  a 
w^eahhy  but  scarcely  disconsolate  widow.  True  to  the 
infatuation  which  now  formed  the  aliment  ofhcr  existence, 
her  thou^ihts  centered  with  intcnserenrne»mess  upon  the 
man  she  loved,  after  this  change  in  her  condition.  All 
at  once,  now  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  she  left  her 
frieuds,  without  apprising  them  of  her  intentions,  and ' 
without  any  male  friend  to  protect  her,  and  Iiunied  to 
I'nns,  disguising  her  name  and  standing,  that  she  might  j 
fulfil  her  designs  without  interference.  Thoiie  designs 
may  be  readily  guessed.  She  was  in  search  of  Douglas, 
to  learn  his  present  state— to  comnmiiicato  to  him  her 
own — to  endeavor  to  arouse  in  his  bosom,  a  love  which 
MOW  would  be  innocent  in  both,  and  fonu  the  liappiness 
of  her  life. 

The  excitement  in  which  she  wils  now  constantly 
pluaged,  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  weakened  her,  dav 
by  day.  But  while  it  undermined  her  real  strength,  it 
supplied  false  vigor  to  her  frame.  She  mingled  in  every 
scene  in  Paris,  grave  or  gay,  where  she  might  hope  to 
meet  Douglas;  and  at  length  she  was  successful.  She 
passed  him  in  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre.  A  dark-fea- 
lured  and  beautiful  girl  was  hanging  on  his  arm ;  and  a 
pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  noticed 
the  ajipeaninces  of  intimacy  between  them.  She  follow- 
ed them  can»fully,  and  saw  them  enter  the  same  hotel. 
By  cautious  inquiry  she  learned  that  the  appearances  had 
not  deceived  her.     A  tale  was  told  her  of  a  midnight  fit^, 


in  which  this  girl  was  exposed  to  danger,  and  was  saved 
by  Douglas.  Love— belrothment  was  the  consequence. 
She  did  not  make  herself  known  to  Douglas,  when  this 
blighting  news  had  come  to  lier  ears ;  but  ahe  was  ever 
a  shadow  in  his  path. 

At  the  beautiful  virgin  aliar  of  that  fine  church,  St. 
Sulpice,  which  must  have  beim  admired  by  ell  those  who 
have  visited  Paris,  there  stood  a  couple  about  to  be  united: 
and  Coptain  Douglas  was  ma<le  the  happiest  of  men,  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Kmily  Terrara.     Tlie 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  as  he  bentforwaid  to  salute 
his  blushing  bride,  a  wild,  piercing  shriek  reverberated 
thnmgh  the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  chur(*h.   and  a  female 
who  had  knelt  in  a  corner,  enveloped  in  a  large  black  veil, 
fell  on  the  ground  in  a  fit.     The  bride  was  quickly  hurried 
to  her  carriage;  and  Douglas,  whose  humane  and  amiable 
disposition  induced  him  to  return  and  s€»e  if  proper  re- 
storatives had  been  administered  to  the  lady  so  suddenly 
taken  ill,  entered  the   Sacrista  where  she  had  been  con- 
veyed, and  to  his  horror,  the  ghastly  object  that  met  his 
eyes,  was  the  once  beautiful,  now  emaciated  form  of  Lady 
Mountcharles,  a  lifeless  corpse.     A  faithful  femme  de 
chambre  was  vainly  utiing  every  m  thod   to  revive  her. 
There  she  lay,  still  beautiful  in  death;  her  long,  fair  hair 
shrouding  her  face,  which  now  bore  the  resemblance  of 
a  marble  statue.     There  seemed  a  painful   expression 
across  the  eyebrows  and  mouth  ;  but  that  wore  gradually 
away,  and  settled  into  a  placid  smile,  which  seemed  lo 
say  the  spirit  was  at  rest. 

The  following  week,  at  the  same  altar,  about  the  same 
hour  and  with  the  same  parade  of  invited  guests  and  heart 
less  spectators,  that  witnessed  the  bridal  scene,  stood  a 
dark  coflin,  with  the  lighted  candles,  nodding  plumes,  and 
mournful  paraphernalia  of  a  funeral.  The  prayers  were 
read,  the  service  was  conducted  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  ceremony ;  and  the  last  remains  of  the  unfortwmte 
Lady  Mountcharles  were  dejiosited  in  the  tomb. 

ald£Bi:rt. 

O  r  i  9  i  u  a  1 . 
F  A  M  E  . 

Distinction — fame!     Oh,  tliey  are  phantom  boons, 

That  lure  to  ruin !     They  will  steal  from  tlieo 

All  quiet  home-bom  pleasures,  that  alone 

Yield  thee  a  calm  content — they  will  awake 

Restless  ambition,  that  will  make  thy  life 

One  scene  of  doubting,  wasting  misery! 

True  honor  make  thee  yield,  its  shadow  grasp, 

And  stake  their  all  upon  the  fickle  breath 

Of  the  inconstant  crowd— use  not  ihy  sense 

By  counsel  of  thy  conscience,  but  thy  deeds 

Guage  by  a  halting  policy— ay,  make 

A  compromise  with  Heax'en  to  save  thy  state. 

By  peril  of  thy  soul !  and  all  for  what! 

By  one  false  step,  headlong  to  fall  at  last! 

To  move,  an  outcast,  'mid  thy  careless  crowd, 

That  but  an  hour  beftire,  did  bow  them  down 

In  grov*ling  reverence  at  thy  carriage  wheels, 

And  rend  the  air  with  shouting  of  thy  name .' 

To  whom  thou  hiut  surrendered  joy  for  earth. 

It  may  be,  hope  for  Heaven!  H«  f.  ■• 
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THE    PARTING.* 


*'A  tirople  tale,  and  little  worth,  aare  that  Uwan  owrf*  true." 

SCOTCH   TALES. 

What  quiv'rtnfr  Up  e*er  fultprpd  out  "  Adieu,'* 

"What  trar-(1iiiitn"il  pye  watthcd.  ru>lin(r  fniiu  its  view, 

The  f«»rni,  ihiit,  likp  point»  phuift  brijrlit  and  lone, 

Hmi  oVr  adarkeuM  pnlli  its  rndiniic';  tlirowii; 

"What  Soul,  wlioii  "  F.upwell  "  ptruck  l!i«*  utartlod  par. 

But  owned  that  sound  thy  watchword,  stern  Di>Kpair  } 

Ah!  lipht  thfi  onrthqunko-nhockM  ofKuddpn  frrief, 

The  calm,  dcf  p  sorrow,  toarti  brinir  no  rplicf, 

The  ro<l  of  lilV-coii.suiniup  rar*' — rho  thrill 

Of  mortal  anguish — »)!  ronil)in"d  ill — 

For  thpse,  the  hrart,  uncru^hpd,  niiiy  li(?htly  bear, 

If  soothe  atfnction'«  baluiiufi:  hand,  or  share 

Thp  loud — but  oh  •  to  stPin  the  utorm  alouc — 

To  f«)pl  thp  achinip  void,  iUumouh  irone 

Reveal — to  kuow  our  tears  unAiprd  must  flow, 

That  one  afar,  who  Ipthed  pvVv  woe  ! 

'Tis  Fate's  laft  stroke  I  ond  mi^'ry  holds  no  dart 

Depper  to  pierce — pangle^s  i»  Torture'n  art, 

AH  horrors  ccutercd  in  thooe  words  "  To  Part!" 


The  pliant  bark  ridos  proudly  o*er  the  wave ! 

The  billows  fuam  and  swell— each  wi<»hful  (tail 

Sprea<ls  its  white  boaom  to  the  wooing  gnle. 

And  on  that  wide  and  thronged  deck,  what  groups 

Are  gathered,  never  more,  perchance,  to  meet ; 

What  hands,  now  fondly  joined,  that  ne'er  again 

May  ihrill,  each  at  the  other's  irrasp!  those  lips 

Invoking  blesjiinjr.-*,  orexchnneing  vows, 

May  henceforth  breathe  indifti;n»nce,  or  hate. 

Who  knows  what  change,  thy  talismanic  touch. 

Fell  Tirno !  inHV  wDrU  1  Those  young,  impassioned  breasts, 

So  wildly  to  each  other's  puUes  now 

Res[#)nding,  tnrpi»l  'neath  thy  with'rinj»  gripe 

May  grow— light,  tripping  youth  may  wear  the  cratch 

Of  crippled  age— Absence  may  steal  the  scroll 

Of  Memory,  and  with  slow  finder  raze 

Her  tablets  out— or  busy  Death  may  firezo 

Eternally,  iho  tt>sy  stream  which  paints 

The  maiden's  cheek,  or  sends  the  life-blood  back 

Curdling  around  the  anguished  husband's  hearty 

As  "  Farewell "  struggling,  dies  in  utterance! 

Ah  !  there  was  one  amid  that  throng — madd'ninp 

With  thoughts  like  these— 

Like  sudflen  music  'mid 
The  wail  of  mourners,  hark .'  whut  light-toned  laugh — 
Half  mocking,  and  half  sweet,  and  joyously 
As  rings  the  eastern  Ziralect,  t  rvsounds  ? 
As  stars  amid  a  moonle!«s  tirmnment 
Gleam  our,  thos»o  lustrous  eyv^,  through  many  a  wave 
Of  dark ly-tlo wing  hair,  beam,  peerless,  forth— 
And  that  briijht  countenance  they  gem— no  trace 
Of  clouding  grief  obscure:*— yet  hath  she  left 
This  virion  of  glad  youth!  her  childhood's  home! 
Kindred  around  her  press,  and  friends  well  tricd-^ 
Many  a  loving  hnnd  meets  hers,  and  tones 
Are  in  her  ear,  who-ie  lightest  cadence  loni^ 
Hath  been  familiar— wherefore  mourns  ghe  not? 
Whoso  arm  leans  she  so  fondly  on?  'tis  his 
To  whom  her  tirst>dcvotcd  faith  is  plight ; 


'  The  scene  which  this  little  pooni  deseribeSt.Cook  place  off' 
the  harborof  New  York  in  March  1839. 

t  The  song  of  joy  sanf  by  th«  women  of  the  east  on  oeeasions 
of  f  reat  merrimenU 


But  few  months  since  a  bride — he  goes  with  her. 
It  is  not  home  to  leave — where'er  ihey  rove, 
ffe  bears  her  home  with  him— peoples  for  her 
The  desert's  wa-sfe — makes  gay  the  ocean's  gloom— 
What  fears  she  then,  or  what  with  him  co7iId  fear? 
Her  father  cln-»ps  her  now  within  his  arms. 
Her  !«istrrs'  tears  are,  with  their  kisses,  left 
Sparkling  upon  her  cheek — and  their  warm  touch 
Hath  waked  her  soul,  until  her  own  gush  forth, 
And  gently  mingle  with  their  kindred  fl<Kxl; 
But  see !  on  him,  whose  arm  around  her  twines, 
Her  fond  glance  bent— the  drops  like  morning  dew, 
By  sunbeams  lighted— vanish  as  they  flow. 
While  soft  she  murmurs,  "  'tis  with  Ihce  \  go." 

Those  words,  throu<rh  one  scathod  heart,  ah  !  what  a  bolt, 

VVaking  the  dear,  the  mem'ried,  past  they  shot ! 

I  heard  a  whisp'ring  voice  ask  who  was  she, 

That  turned  her,  shudd'ring,  from  the  happy  pair? 

"  The  sister  of  that  dark-browed  girl."     Sister  7 

'Twas  passing  wond'rous  !— they  were  most  unlike— 

Fnir  was  her  long  and  loose,  dishevelled  hair. 

And,  strangely,  with  her  slight  and  wtisted  frame. 

The  n)nnded  contour  of  the  other's  form 

Contrasted — in  her  sunk  and  heavy  eye 

No  lingering  lustre  shone,  save  when  she  roused 

llor  slumb'riijg  facid(i(>s,  and  steriily  forced 

The  waiuler'd  soul  to  re-a«*sunie  its  throne. 

For  months  the  rose-ii.it  on  her  holl'wing  ch(H>k 

Had  faded  slowly — ^and  none  knew — ah!  none 

Could  know,  the  bound'ry  of  her  sufl^'ring  ;  for 

The  fevered  flush  oxciU-'ment  kiiullHS,  burnt 

A  slow,  consuming  fu-e,  that  veiled  its  loss; 

And,  well,  her  nature's  unchcck'd  joyou^ness 

Had  mask'd  the  agony  which  rack'd  her  frame. 

A  fair  and  gentle  maiden  by  Iter  side, 

Some  few  years  younger,  but  most  like  herself, 

Though  brighter  in  her  bloom,  stood,  with  pressed  hands, 

Cov'ring  her  crimsoned  and  tcai^swollcn  fare, 

Weeping  convulsive ly— but  when  they  bade 

Fler  thence — impetuous  round  that  riistcr's  nodi 

Her  fond  arms  flinging — swift  herihrobhiiiij  hcjul 

She  pillowed  on  her  breast — c.hiug  to  her  siilc — 

And  wouKl  not — i-otild  not  part;    the  cKUt  strove 

To  soothe  her  sorrow,  whisp'ring,  with  diokeil  \(»i.c, 

•'Those  hnU'von  day* — iliey  will  ivlurn — if  lure 

Denit'il — Mary!  i'.i  Ilcasin  we  moot  ut,nin.'' 

SwiH't  Mary!  she,  for  many  moons,  huil  i"vn 

Tiic  l«)V('d  com])aniun  of  uer  lon<ly  hours  ; 

They  dwelt  togetlMT— from  the  self-same  j»n:;e 

Had  read — laui;l>ed  gaily  o'er  the  same  light  lalc-*. 

Sang  the  same  songs,  or  strove,  perchanco,  to  sing, 

For  each  had  more  of  "music  in  her  soul," 

And  harmony  in  her  love,  than  melody 

Upon  her  lips — nnn  softly  linked  in  arm, 

Each  sunny  mom  had  they  strolled,  loving  forth. 

To  take,  unmarked,  their  pleasant  rambles,  through 

The  little  village  where  the  elder  dwelt, 

And  where  the  younger  felt  her  home  to  be. 

Yet  stands  she  there,  so  fixed  and  firm,  so  cold 

And  statue-like,  that  elder  girl !     Oh !  what 

Her  gpreater  grief,  that  made  the*e  pangs  so  light? 
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Slowly  her  aged  sire  approached ;  a  gloom 

Hung  dark'ning  round  hi«  noble  front,  where  Care 

Had  furrowed  lines,  which  time  could  ne'er  have  seethed. 

In  whose  deep  vales,  oh !  what  a  world  of  woes, 

or  strange  mishaps-— K)f  pleasures  turned  to  pain, 

Were  traced !     Yet  bore  he  such  a  dauntless  mien, 

It  seemed  to  mock  at  Fate,  until  she  tired 

Of  her  own  impotence.     Close  to  his  heart 

He  folded  her,  who,  erst,  of  that  fond  breast 

Had  been  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  favored  child ! 

Yet,  when  ho  now  the  fervent  benison 

Invoked,  and,  as  he  once  more  pressed  her,  prayed 

Returning  health  might  give  her  back — her  eye 

Lit  with  no  grateful  thanks ;  no  straining  nerve 

Writhed  with  suppressed  anguish,  as,  unmoved, 

She  saw  the  tender  guardian  of  her  youth. 

The  kind  old  father,  mournfully  depart ! 

And  all  are  gone — save  one,  who,  to  and  fro 
Faces  the  deck,  with  quick  and  anxious  tread ; 
Intently,  on  his  face,  as  though  her  glance 
Could  potent  chain,  what  most  it  feared  to  lose, 
She  gazes— and  each  lineament  engraves 
More  deeply  in  her  soul — she  parts  with  him— 
The  husband  of  her  love !  what  woe  is  left? 
The  thought  of  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  else. 

•  ••••• 

Till  now,  each  friend  she  greeted  smilingly, 
And  rallied  ev'ry  power — ^till  many  thought 
She  felt  not — and  some  wondered  much,  doubting 
The  lovo  they  ne'er  before  had  dreamt  to  doubt : 
But  who,  alas  !  could  tell  the  mental  throes. 
The  frightful  turning  of  the  wheel  within, 
O'er  which  her  spirit  broke  7 

With  hurried  step 
He  hastens  to  her  side— yet  still  she  wean 
That  horrid  tranquil  of  the  summer's  day 
Before  the  thunder  bursts — but  see — the  light. 
Yet  thrilling  pressure  of  that  fevered  hand. 
Which,  trembling,  takes  her  icy  one,  has  sent 
A  shudd'ring  through  her  frame— and  when  he  bends 
To  press  her  lip,  and  hi«j  fond  eye  meets  hers. 
She  knows — she  feels — ^that  'twill  unnerve  her  soul ; 
And  turns  her  head  a!«ide,  and,  silent,  prays 
For  added  strength — then  tenders  him  her  cheek, 
A  tint  more  pale — and  mirrored,  fearfully. 
In  her  distended  eye,  the  tortured  soul 
An  instant  shone — but,  'twas  the  lightning's  flash 
The  placid  stream  reflects,  which  ruffles  not 
Its  waves,  and  leaves  its  bosom  coldly  calm. 

He  had  few  ties,  few  kindred — she,  for  years, 

Had  been  his  all  in  fell — ^the  one  green  spot 

Upon  his  sandy  wilderness  of  life ;. 

And  her  whole  being  was  imbued  with  him ; 

If  he  had  faults,  she  saw  them— knew  them  not : 

Like  Hindoo  votaries,  that  on  the  Sun 

They  deify,  grow  Uind  with  gazing— stilt 

lu  iufhience  feeling,  can,  no  more,  the  specks 

And  clouds,  that  mar  their  day-God's  radiance,  view. 

E'en  so  she  had  looked  up— had  worshipped  him, 

Until  the  saw  him  at  her  fancy  wUled. 


But,  the  deep  love  she  bore,  was  such,  as  ne'er 

Sprang  up  the  sickly  ofT-'pring  of  a  day ! 

Trial,  and  hallowing  Time  must  watch  its  growth. 

Long  years  cement  the  bond,  and  give  it  strength. 

Unfold  and  ripen  the  young  germ — ^until, 

An  evergreen  become— it  ran  alike 

The  winter  of  adversity  withstand. 

And,  far  more  dang'rous  summer  of  success ! 

Though  they  were  young,  and  she  was  very  young, 
I  The  autumn  loaves  had  five  times  fallen  sear, 
j  Since  she  became  the  sunithine  of  his  home. 
I  A  sportive  child,  all  life  and  gladness,  flashed 
Her  image  first  across  his  path — and  rail 
Who  may  at  sudden  passion  in  the  heart. 
The  birth  of  Love  is  swift,  as  was  of  erst 
Minen'tt's  from  her  startled  father's  head; 
He  saw— and,  quick  the  sweet  conviction  felt, 
His  eyes  could  thus  upon  no  other  dw^U. 
From  that  auspicious  hour  ho  watched  her  growth, 
Guided  her  thoughts— enriched  her  dawning  mind 
With  stores  of  knowledge — she  repaid  his  care 
With  all  a  sister's  love — ^for,  if  'twas  more. 
Herself  yet  knew  it  not — montlis,  years  rolled  on, 
The  bloom  of  fifteen  springs  had  tinged  her  cheek, 
And  her  young  heart,  already  had  it  learnt 
To  pant,  e'en  as  a  frightened  bird's,  whene'er 
His  step  she  heard— he  had  not  wooed  in  vain— 
And  they  were  wed—- she  had  no  doubts,  no  feart ; 
And  at  the  altar's  base,  even  as  now. 
Her  voice  it  faltered  not^-she  shed  no  tear- 
But  placed  her  hand  confidingly  in  his. 
And  trustfully,  unshrinking,  breathed  the  vow. 
Years  they  w^ere  blessed  with  more  than  happinett, 
The  world  had  not  unspiritualized  their  touls, 
I  And  Love  and  Hope  gave  tint  to  all  around  ; 
Their  home  a  second  Zinge,  *  where  the  shades 
Of  pain  or  sorrow  never  trod— they  were 
Too  happy — for  their  earthly  Paradise 
Vied  with  thu  peaceful  joys  of  Heaven.     Alat ! 
They  found  it  had  not  Heaven's  eternity ! 
The  serpent  in  their  Eden  glided— robed 
I  In  palo  Disease's  frightful  garb— and  soon 
The  springy  step  grew  slow— extinguished  was 
That  mirth-betok'ning  glance— sparkling,  perchance, 
An  instant,  when  he  came,  then  fading— still, 
She  eoidd  be  gay,  and  cheated,  oft,  herself 
Into  forgpifulnoss  of  inward  pnin. 
Bootless  the  effort  to  recount,  how  long, 
How  tender,  and  how  ceaselessly  he  kept 
His  vigil  by  her  side,  marked,  when  she  slept. 
The  short  and  hurried  breath,  and  in  his  arms 
Enshrined  her,  when  the  knell-like  cough  would  shake 
Her  sinking  form,  and  by  devotion  strove 
To  charm  health's  with'ring  bloom  to  life— weeks,  months, 
Like  phantoms  fled,  and  ev'ry  coming  moon 
Beheld  her  worse— and  those  who  long  had  made 
The  ills  of  man  their  anxious  study,  said 
That  they  must  part— another  clime,  and  air 
More  pure  mutt  shed  its  gentle  influence — 

*lt  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sngt  are  atrtr  aflUcted 
with  care  or  melanchd/. 
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She  heeds  them  not — "  Let  me  but  die  with  him ; 

I  do  not  a«k  to  five ;  better  were  death 

Than  partings — ^ihink — oh !  think  how  we  have  loved ! 

My  only  prayer  i«,  let  me  die  with  him !" 

TTiiw  spoke  she  cver^-but,  when  sad  he  came. 

And,  with  hu  calm,  persuasive  voice,  implored 

That  she  would  leave  him,  meekly  then  her  head 

She  bent ;  five  years  together  they  had  dwelt. 

And  ev*ry  wish  of  his,  to  her  had  been. 

E'en,  as  the  questionless  decrees  of  Heaven ; 

He  willed  it  so— she  did  not  now  refuse. 

'Tis  o*er— on  her  white  lip  the  burning  kiss 

Is  pressed— the  strained  embrace— the  last  look  given— 

And  he  is  gone— the  fond  wife  widowed,  and 

The  bursting  heart  alone !  she  docs  not  shriek, 

She  weeps  not ;  trembles  not,  but  her  fixed  eyes 

Stare  wildly  on  the  spot  where  last  he  stood, 

As,  on  the  unsubstantial  air,  his  form 

Had  left  its  impress,  and  she  saw  it  still. 

Gently,  but  vain,  that  dark-browed  sister  strove 

To  wake  her  from  her  trance- that  soft  caress, 

She  marks  it  not— those  words  of  soothing  love, 

Fall  powerless,  unmeaning,  on  her  ear; 

He  hath  exhausted,  drained  aflection's  fount. 

And,  that  voice  hushed,  all  Bounds  discordant  jar. 

Now  from  the  noble  vessel  parts  the  boat. 
And  friends,  of  those  who  seek  a  foreign  shore, 
And  kindred,  bearing'—but,  the  cable  loosed, 
Why  springs  she  forward  with  so  wild  a  bound  7 
What  hath  her  young  eye  caught  to  fix  its  gaze. 
As  from  those  wide-spread  windows  of  the  soul 
Their  spirit  would  burst  forth  ?     Amid  the  throng 
Hi$  form  she  sees !  the  loud  huzzas  and  cheers 
Amid,  his  voice  alone  distinctly  hears. 
And,  *mong8t  the  wave  of  handkerchiefs,  but  his, 
Her  eye  beholds!     Then  swiftly  she  returns 
The  signal — and  her  feeble  arm  on  high 
Stretching— long  after  stronger  sinews  cease, 
Her  banner  floats  triumphant  through  the  air! 
Like  foes,  each,  from  the  other  bark  retires ; 
On,  on,  until  the  foaming  track  no  more 
The  green  wave  crests,  and,  but  a  dark'ning  speck. 
Upon  the  water,  seems  that  boat-^and  now, 
'Tis  gone !  but,  still  to  her,  absorbed !  entranced ! 
It  rises  *bove  the  surge,  and  still  that  face 
Wistful,  and  sad,  and  the  white  handkerchief 
She  sees — a  gathering  mist  is  o'er  her  eyes*— 
Her  heart  grows  sick — ^her  hot  brain  whirls— she  sinks, 
Half  fainting — senseless  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 
But,  ha!  again  starts  up— list'ning — oh !  Heav'n ! 
How  anxiously — it  is  At*  voice  she  hears — 
Alas !  'twas  but  the  dashing  wave — ^his  step- 
Nay,  'twas  the  echo  of  a  stranger's  foot. 
And  wondering  glances  scan  her  wretched  face. 
Half  curious,  and,  perchance,  half  pityingly ! 
What  matters  it  T  she  feels  nor  shame,  nor  dread. 
He's  gone !  and  they  are  parted— His  no  dream  :— 
That  past — all  other  sorrows  o'er  her  head, 
Like  tempesu  battling  'gainst  the  sea-girt  rock, 
Unfear'd,  un&lt — unmarked,  unheeded— break  I 
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Original. 
THE   SORCERER; 

A  LKOCND  OP  THE  MCDICKAN  TIMES. 
B7  MISS  A.  F.  M.  BUCHANAN. 

"  Thou  hMt  in  hand 
A  famous  artisan." — bykon. 

Near  the  close  of  a  holiday  in  Rome,  when  the  roads 

about  the  city  were  again  thronged  after  their  mid-day 
j  rest,  with  the  neighboring  peasantry,  returning  home- 
^  ward  from  their  dovotiona  and  amusements  within  the 
I  walls,  a  young  gallant  strolled  into  the  precincts  of  the 

field  of  ruins,  which  bear  the  name  ofCaracalla's  Baths. 

He  carried  in  his  hands  a  fowling-piece,  richly  aiid 
.  curiously  inlaid  with  silver;  and  his  dress,  though  in  the 
I  most  tasieful  fashion  of  the  day,  and  evidently  arranged 
,  to  increase  the  attractions  of  a  remarkably  handsome 
I  person,  was  modified  for  convenience  in  sporting.  Re- 
I  dining  himself,  as  if  for  rest,  on  a  pile  of  broken  granite, 
;  he  examined  and  loaded  his  gun,  and  then  rubbing  the 

dust  from  the  smooth  surface  of  one  of  the  blocks  that 
'  supported  him,  he  carelessly  commenced  sketching  on  it 
,  an  arch  at  some  distance,  tlirough  whose  partial  veil  of 
i  ivy  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  faintly  piercing. 

I      Whilst  thus  employed,  his  eye  was  crossed  by  what  he 

>  recognized,  with  some  difficulty,  to  be  a  human  figure, 

'  moving  in  a  stooping  posture  among  the  tall  weeds  and 

I  the  rubbish  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  then  disappearing 

behind  the  walls.     Resuming  his  drawing,  for  a  time  he 

forgot  the  interruption ;  when  again,  and  much  nearer  to 

him,  the  figuro  interpo^d  between  him  and  his  copy,  and 

he  found  it  that  of  a  female.     She  was  engaged  in  picking 

I  up  small  fragments  of  stone,  examining  and  then  casting 

them  away,  and  occasionally  digging  in  the  ground  with 

an  old  trowel,  which  might  have  been  left  by  workmen 

from  the  city  in  their  almost  daily  depredations  among 

I  the  ruins.     At  length,  with  a  slow  step  she  came  towards 

,  him — a  young  girl  in  the  costume  of  the  peasants  of  the 

j  Compagna,  and  baring  a  countenance  of  such  delicacy 

and  beauty  as  rarely  appeared  among  them.     With  aa 

.  expression  of  the  deepest  disappointment  she  seated  her- 

'  self  on  a  little  mound  almost  facing  him,  and  burst  into 

I  tears.    She  wept  on  for  several  minutes,  and  then  drying 

I  her  eyes  on  a  comer  of  the  large  white  'kerchief  that 

covered  her  head  and  shoulders ;   she  leaned  her  face  ia 

'  her  hand,  and  sadly  chanted  a  popular  little  love  ditty,  the 

,  burden  of  which,  if  it  was  inaudible  to  the  listener,  he 

I  easily  guessed  by  the  air,  one  that  was  seldom  coupled 

:'  with  any  thing  cl»e. 

The  sportsman,  meanwhile,  had  risen  and  was  about  to 
'  address  her,  when,  as  if  on  second  thought,  he  noiseless- 
'  ly  levelled  his  gun  at  a  flock  of  birds  quietly  resting  on  a 
'  distant  wall,  and  fired.  The  girl  started  with  a  scream 
i  at  the  report,  and  for  the  first  timeobscrved  her  neighbor. 

I      "Santa  Maria,  signer!"  she  exclaimed,  removing  her 
'  hands  from  her  ears,  to  which  in  her  fright  she  had  raised 
them. 

I      "Santa  Maria!"  he  repeated  in  feigned  surprise,  and 
walking  towards  her,  as  if  he  had  just  entered  the  walls ; 
how  came  you  here,  pretty  maiden?" 
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"  It  w  ca«y  to  pii*»«!»,  mgnor,  seeing  how  many  roads 
lead  hiihor,"  answered  she. 

"  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  you  have  lieen  pa^^inie;  the  time." 

"  An  hour ;"  she  returned,  s^iniling. 


"You  know  him,  too,  sisnor!  nay,  for»ire  tne !  how 
should  one  like  you  know  a  goldsmith's  apprentice — a 
pea.<ant's  son?" 

"  Said  yon  not  I  was  a  sorrerer  ?"  returned  be,  re«am- 
injr  his  mysterious  expi-esftion,  and   fixinsr  hi*  eye  on  her 
An  hour?  then  you  have  heen  seeking  a  treasure,  and     ^\i\  ^j,^  turned  pale,  and  a?ain  shrunk  back  from  hira  ; 
thinking  of  your  lover."  "  I  will  give  you  another  proof;  the  name  of  the  youth  is 

"  You  are  a  sorcerer,  signor !"  looking  at  him  in  some     j^j^rti 
suspirion,  though  still  smiling. 


It 
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What  led  you  to  think  of  finding  a  treasure  here?" 
A  dream,"  she  replied  in  a  changed  tone,  and  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears ;  **  a  false  dream." 

"I  can  read  dreams,  maiden,  and  am  a  good  treasure- 
seeker;  tell  me  more  almut  it,  and  I  perchance,  may  aid 
you ;"  said  the  gallant,  apparently  amused  at  her  sini- 
plif^ity. 

"  There  is  little  to  tell,  signor.  I  yesterday  saw  a 
conln/Jina,  humble  as  myself,  return  from  the  city,  rich 
with  the  coins  and  gems  found  in  the  fields;  and  last 
ni^ht  I  dreamed  that  I,  too,  should  find  a  treasure  by 


no. 

"Signor!" 

"  And  yet  another— your  name  is  Paula." 
"Santa  Maria,  signor!"  and  the  poor  girl  stared  at 
him,  and  trembled  till  she  could  srarecly  stand." 

"  I  said  I  might  aid  you  in  finding  your  treasure,  and 
if  you  are  truly  worthy  of  it.  I  will.  Can  you  solemnly 
answer  me  that  you  are  willing,  for  Martino's  sake,  to 
brave  any  fatigue,  any  danger,  without  the  risk  of  your 
soul?" 

"  I  think — ^j'es  !  signor." 

"  It  is  well.     Now  I  will  work  a  charm  that  you  shall 


searching  among  the  ruins ;"  and  the  tears  rolled  down  '.  trust  more  than  words.     Do  all  I  command  you  and  fear 


her  cheeks. 

"  Were  a  treasure  to  be  found,  how  much  would  con- 
tent you  ?" 

"  Fifty  crowns." 

"  Fifty  crowns,  exactly— neither  more  nor  less  ?" 

"  It  is  what  I  still  pray  for,  signor." 


nothing.     Take  the  'kerchief  from  your  bead,  and  spread 
it  on  that  block  of  marble." 

She  obeyed,  though  her  face  grew  almost  as  colorless 
as  the  linen,  while  she  did  so. 

"  Now,  you  see  yon  areh,  through  which  the  light  falls 
red  on  a  pile  of  broken  capitals?    Go  thither  and  gather 


"  Why  should  a  damsel  like  you  pray  for  fifty  crowns?  ^^^^  j^^  j^^^^^  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^„„j  it-count  them 
I  will  read  your  mind  again.  It  is  to  buy  tho  lover  you  ^^^^  „j^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  p^^^^  ^^  ^,„„.  But. 
have  just  been  thinking  of."  t , ,  -c i^^i,  i.«„v.  .k^=.^ii  ;.  \..,.l....i'' 

She  smiled  again,  and  blushed  deeply. 


"  You  called  me  a  sorcerer,  maiden — how  know  you 
that  there  may  not  be  more  than  a  jest  in  it?"  said  the 
sportsman,  assuming  an  expression  of  stem  solemnity  and 
fastening  his  briulit,  dark  eyes  on  her  face,  "  tell  me  { 
truly,  is  he  so  sordid  as  to  be  won  with  gold  only  ?" 

"  Not  he !  not  ho ! — "  returned  the  girl  hastily,  and  | 
starting  back  from  him  witli  something  of  fear,  "it  is  his  ' 
father."  ! 

"  And  his  father  is  rich,  and  will  not  receive  you  with- ' 
out  a  portion  ?"  ■ 

"  Not  rich  but  proud ;  his  house  was  once  noble,  though  I 
be  is  but  a  peasant  now."  i 

"  And  tho  son  loves  you  but  dares  not  disobey  ?— why 
does  he  not  earn  enough  to  take  you  without  a  portion  ?  I 
there  are  many  crafts  by  which  fortunes  are  made."         j 

"  But  he  will  not  stoop  to  common  labor,  and  it  lakes 
time  before  even  a  li%'clihood  can  be  earned  by  the  nobler  , 
arts." 

"  Which  has  he  tried  ?" 

"  Working  in  marble  at  Cairara ;  but  ho  is  now  a  gold- 
smith in  Home." 

"  Know  vou  who  is  his  master?" 
"  The  great  master,  Benvenuto  Cellini." 
"Ah!"  interjected  the  gallant,  dropping  his  assumed 
aspect,  and  regarding  her  with  additional  interest. 


remember!  if  once  you  look  back  the  spell  is  broken 

She  set  off  with  trembling  feet,  and  the  sportsman 
looking  after  her,  for  a  moment,  with  an  expresion  of  hu- 
morous enjoyment,  picked  up  a  little  piere  of  smooth,  white 
marble,  and  rapidly  traced  one  side  of  it  %^nth  a  small 
graver.  He  then  poured  a  few  grains  of  gun-powder 
from  a  chased  silver  flask  at  his  side,  and  rubbing  them 
into  the  stone,  a  head  appeared  in  black  outlines,  that  of 
a  youth,  and  an  extremely  handsome  one.  With  a  smile 
of  self-satisfaction  at  his  device,  ho  placed  the  marble 
under  the  kerchief,  and  before  it  was  time  for  the  girl  to 
have  gone  through  the  prescribed  forms  at  the  arch,  he 
had  regained  his  former  station. 

At  length  she  returned.  "  Have  you  ol>eyed  without 
omission?"  he  asked,  sternly. 

"  1  have,  signor,"  she  timidly  replied. 

"  Then  raise  the  veil ;  is  there  aught  under  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sigoor." 

"Then  you  have  failed  to  obey  me ;  look  again.' 

"Nothing  but  a  bit  of  marble." 

"  Take  it  up  and  examine  it." 

"Save  me!  what  have  I  done !  it  is  the  image  c»f  Mar 
tino !"  and  she  let  it  fall  in  terror  and  amazc^ment. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  work  a  charm  for  you ;  will  you 
now  believe  that  I  can  aid  in  realizing  your  dream  ? 

"  How  can  I  doubt !  and  oh,  signor,  if  it  be  noto  s»n 

"  If  a  sin,  b^  it  mine ;  you  bind  yourself  to  nothing- 


I" 


"  You  surely  know  the  young  Cellini — him  whom  every    The  secret  art  is  all  my  own— you  are  but  to  do  my  bid 
noble   in  Rome   seeks;   whom  even  the    Holy    Father  j  ding.     How  far  live  you  hence  ?" 
favors  t — he  is  there  ;  but,  alas  !  it  may  be  a  life  before  |      "  Full  a  league." 


be  gains  fame  and  gold  like  his  master." 
"  lie  will  win  both,  danuel." 


"  And  when  can  you  come  hither  again  ?" 

"  I  have  vowed,  should  my  dream  come  true,  to  p^^ 
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thanks  to  Maria  Popolo  in  her  church  once  a  week,  for  a 
year  to  corae." 

"Then  a  week  from  to-day  begin  to  pay  your  vow.  I 
promise,  by  my  art,  that  against  then,  the  treasure  shall 
be  found.  A  week  hence,  mark,  be  here  before  sunrise 
and  you  will  Hnd  me  here  waiting.  Be  secret:  if  you 
reveal  au^lit  that  has  pa$«.sed  here,  or  hint  at  aught  to 
come,  even  to  Martino,  the  charm  is  at  an  end:  so,  be- 
ware !"  and  again  casting  on  her  one  of  his  temfic  frowns, 
now  hoighlened  almost  to  a  grimace,  through  which  her 
four  prcvented  her  from  seeing  that  a  smile  was  half 
breaking,  he  disappeared  among  the  ruins,  and  trembling, 
yet  full  of  hope,  she  hastened  on  her  way  home. 


She  knelt  accordingly,  and  he  made  her  repeat  after 
him,  a  couplet  at  a  time,  a  few  trivial  rhymes,  something 
like  the  following,  which  e\-i(lently  he  improvised : 

"  Spirits  mighty !  ppirits  three, 
That  for  ever  ivatching  be ; 
Riches,  Love  nnd  Constancy  ! 
If  the  niftid  upon  her  knee 
Truly  lovPM,  and  loves  but  one, 
Aud  Bhall  love  till  life  be  dono^ 
And  if  gold  and  ji^old  aloue 
May  try  and  chain  him  for  her  own  f 
By  the  spell  our  lips  shall  ttpenk, 
Yield  the  treasure  that  we  seek  I" 

"  Rise  now,"  be  continued,  "  and  walk  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  and  ever\'  time  you  come  opposite  to  me, 
repeat  after  me  the  spell  I  shall  teach  you.  If  you  fail 
Mindful  of  the  commands  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  in  pronouncing  a  single  sound,  we  have  been  laboring 
on  the  morning  ap{>ointed,  Paula  reti-aced  her  course !  in  vain.  Now,  attend !"  and  again  frowning,  he  articulated 
among  the  ruins,  while  they  yet  lay  faint  and  picturesque  ;  in  a  loud  tone,  half  a  dozen  syllables',  as  uncouth  and 
in  the  curling  mist,  and  found  him  awaiting  her  whore  dissonant  as  could  well  be  uttered.  Paula  went  through 
they  had  parted.  He  saluted  her  witlia  light  and  jesting  her  part  correctly,  though  with  a  li-emulous  voice,  that 
air,  in  answer  to  her  timid  and  deferential  obeisance,  and  i  grew  weaker  and  weaker  till  the  last  round,  when  it  was 
then,  suddenly  checking  himself,  prepared  her  for  the  i  scarcely  audible,  and  her  companion  hid  his  face  in  his 
ceremonies  that  were  lo  follow,  by  a  repetition  of  His  |  mantle  to  conceal  an  irrepressible  laugh  at  her  simple 
startling  scowl,  by  far  the  most  appalling  observance  in  j ;  credulity. 

^"  "'cs.  '■      u  Bravely  done !"  said  be,  at  length  looking  up,   "  we 

"There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  he;  "the  sun  must  '  ^^^  now  almost  through.  Throw  Oi'is  powder  on  the 
never  behold  tho  solemnities  of  the  secret  arts.  Take  embers,"  and  he  put  a  little  gunpowder  into  her  hand, 
your  'kerchief  and  place  it  where  it  was  spread  before: '  gi,e  obeyed,  and  as  it  flashed  up  towards  her  face,  she 
so,  now  we  must  have  an  ahar— this  cornice  will  do:  l  ^^„]^  shrieking  and  half  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  ma- 
take  yon  end  and  assist  me  to  raise  it  on  these  blocks; '  gician hastened  to  raise  her,  and  with  kind  and  soothing 
and  now,"  with  another  scowl,  "can  you  affirm  by  all  1  language  to  restore  her.  At  length  she  lifted  her  head, 
you  value  most,  that  you  have  kept  your  word,  to  reveal    ^^  i^urst  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 


nothing?" 

"  By  all  the  saints,  signer !" 

"  I  am  satisfied.     Ncfw  search  around  and  bring  me 
two  leaves  of  every  sort  of  weedsvou  can  find— the  wet- 


"  Come,  pretty  Paula,  it  is  all  over,"  said  he,  gently 
stroking  her  long  black  locks ;  "  your  courage  and  con- 
stancy are  now  to  be  rewarded.  Still  weeping !  still 
afraid!     Shame!  is  it  not  all  for  Martino? — come,  tlio 


lest  with  dew  will  be  the  most  potent.     Two  leaves, ;  treasure   is  at  hand !"  and  leading  her  to  where  the 
remember,  one  in  the  right  hand  and  one  in  the  left;  no  i|  'kerchief  was  lying,  he  removed  it  and  placed  the  pack 
matter  how  many  sorts  there  be,  pluck  the  two  leaves  of    age  before  her. 
each ;  and  when  you  hear  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  fire-        y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y^^   ^j  ^^^   sparkling  with  joy, 

Paula  laid  her  hand  on  the  mysterious  parcel.     It  con- 
sisted of  something  hard  and  heavy,  enclosed  in  a  wrapper 


arms,  return. 

Paula  crept  away  to  do  his  bidding,  and  the  magician 


produced  a  small  parcel  of  combustible  materials,   in  |  ^f  parchment,  which  was  scrawled  over  with  incompr^ 
which  a  spark  of  fire  was  enclosed,  from  under  a  long  |  hensible  hieroglyphics. 


cloak  that  gave  him  a  much  more  formidable  appearance 
than  his  jaunty  attire  of  the  former  interview;  and 
kindled  a  blaze  on  his  altar.  Then  taking  another  small  j 
package  also  from  under  his  cloak,  he  placed  it  carefully 
beneath  the  veil.  Meanwhile,  he  had  kept  his  eye  on  the 
girl,  and  perceiving  from  her  movements  that  her  hands 
might  be  filled,  he  threw  a  few  grains «  f  gunpowder  into 
tho  fire,  and  effected  the  foretold  report,  In  a  few 
minutes,  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  her  dread,  Paula 
returned. 

"  You  have  had  good  success,  maiden ;"  said  he,  as 
she  opened  her  hands  before  him ;  "  drop  tlie  leaves  in 
the  right  hand,  one  by  one,  on  the  centre  of  the  *  kerchief ; 
now  cast  the  others,  in  the  same  manner,  into  the  fire  on 
the  altar.  Hold !  not  another  till  the  last  has  begun 
to  witlier;  now  another— another— another-^are  they 
all  in?" 


« 


Why  do  you  not  read  the  inscription!"  asked  the 
magician. 

"  How  should  I,  signer  t  I  can  scarcely  read  my  own 
language." 

"  I  did  but  jest  with  you.  I  alone  can  understand 
these  characters.  Now  we  will  unlock  the  treasure," 
and  unfolding  the  parchment,  he  took  out  a  glittering 
gold  medal.  It  was  bordered  in  relief,  and  its  face 
engraved  with  most  exquisite  workman^ship. 

Paula  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  in  delight.     "  What  a 
l>eautiful  little  angel !"  she  exclaimed,  and  then,  laying 
it  hurriedly  down,  she  added,  "  but,  oh !  look,  signer,  at 
i  that  terrible  head !" 

"What  think  you  the  device  means?"  the  magician 
'  asked,  smiling. 


"An  angel  mocking  the  Evil  One;  what  else  could  it 
She  held  out  her  empty  hand,  which  shook  as  if  palsied-  | :  be,  signer  7" 
"  Now,  koeel  beside  the  altar."  I{     "  Bah !   girl,  it  is  a  Cupid,  one  of  the  spirits  you  in- 
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yoked,  sporting  before  the  Medusa's  head— Love  laughing  '|  home.    Just  then  a  priest  presented  himself,  and,  encouf 
at  danger!     Now  tell  me,  what  will  you  do  with  the    agedby  his  countenance,  she  repeated  to  him  her  question. 


treasure  to  receive  your  portion  ?"  \ 

**  Sell  it  to  the  jewellers  or  goldsmiths ;  it  is  what  our 
country  people  do  with  every  thing  precious  they  find." 

**  The  goldsmiths  ! — no  J  a  thing  like  that  must  never  • 
touch  their  griping  fingers.  They  would  make  light  of 
it,  and  give  you  a  very  trifle,  and  then  boast  of  it  as  a  ,i 
work  of  their  own  skill,  and  sell  it  to  help  their  own  fame  i  can  you  want  with  the  Signor  Ipolito,  pretty  one?"  asked 
and  fortunes.  Nono  hut  a  noble  must  have  it  from  your  '  he,  rapidly  scanning  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  eye 
hands."  '  almost  as  piercing  as  that  of  her  magician. 

"  How  should  I  find  my  way  to  the  great,  signor? — !       "To  sell  him  a  treasure,  signor." 
yet,  I  remember  me,  I  have  a  kinswoman  who  tends  the        "  A  treasure !  where  came  you  by  a  treasure  V 


"  When  may  I  see  the  Signor  Ipolito  T" 

"  Scarcely  to-night,  daughter/'  ho  answered,  with  a 
glance  of  surprise,  and  passed  on. 

Her  tones  caught  the  attention  of  a  gaily*  though 
rather  carelessly  dressed  man,  who  stood  near  her  exa.ni- 
ning  a  new  picture  by  a  brilliant  lamp  light.     "  What 


i»» 


"  Among  the  ruins." 

"  Ah !  I  understand  :  a  coin  or  a  cameo  'is  it  t  yoa 
will  scarcely  find  a  market  here ;  the  time  of  his  highness 
is  precious.  Take  it  to  a  shop;  the  city  has  mongen 
enough  of  such  wares.     Yet  hold ;  I  will  buy  it  myself,  if 


children  of  one  of  the  Ceesarini." 

**  Nay,  it  must  go  to  a  Florentine,  and  to  one  who  will 
understand  it.  Ipolito  of  Medici  is  now  in  Rome,  and 
to  him  it  must  be  offered.  I  will  direct  you  to  his 
palace." 

"  A  Medici !  a  kinsman  of  the  Pope!    I  could  never  \  only  for  your  sake ;"  and,  before  she  had  thought,  he 
dare  to  look  in  his  face!"  '  took  the  packet  from  her  hands,  in  which  she  had  been 

"  You  must  yet  obey  me,  giri ;  after  what  1  have  done  i  *°^^'"S  ^^'  *°  6^^'®  ^^'  ^'^P*  *"^  ptttience  during  her  time 
for  you,  have  you  still  so  little  fsith  as  to  refuse  ?    Beware,  '  o*  suspense. 

or  the  treasure  may  vanish !  Go,  as  I  said,  to  the  Medici  j  "  ^o !  no !"  she  gasped,  expecting  nothing  else  than  to 
palace,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the  Signor  Ipolito ;  »«»  «  vanish  into  air  from  his  hands,  and  hasiUy  snatch- 
he  is  a  friend  to  the  people,  and  often  receives  the  poor.  '  *"^  "^  ^"'^  him ;"  I  am  ruined  if  any  touch  it  but  his 

If  you  be  refused,  wait  and  ask  again — before  night  you     n^&nn^**- 

"  Fie,  damsel !  think  you  I  meant  to  steal  yourtreasnre?" 


may  find  some  one  to  favor  you.  Should  you  still  fail, 
I  will  meet  you  here  at  this  hour  to-morrow.  But  stay, 
do  not  forget  your  vow,"  and  pointing  to  her  the  direction 


said  the  stranger,  laughing;  "  come,  I  will  bargain  with 
you.     I  am  a  painter,  and  want  a  face,  pretty  like  your 


she  was  to  take,  he  left  her,  though  not  until  he  had  ''  o^"'  fo*"  «^  P^*^^"*  J  promise  to  let  me  paint  you,  and  I 


given  her,  over  his  shoulder,  another  of  his  magic  frowns 

to  enforeo  his  injunctions.  I 

I 

With  her  fortune  securely  wrapped  in  the  parchment, ! 
and  placed  in  her  bosom,  Paula  hastened  to  tho  chureh, 
and  after  faitlifully  performing  her  devotions  there, , 
presented  herself,  as  soon  as  it  was  likely  she  might 
be  admitted,  before  the  palace,  which,  since  its  first 
elevation,  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Medici.  It  was 
now  temporarily  occupied  by  Signor,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Ipolito,  the  last,  perhaps,  of  the  line  possessed  of  qualities 
to  support  the  proud  dignity  of  his  family.     From  his 


will  take  you  to  the  Signor  Ipolito." 

Paulo  joyfully   assented,  and  followed  the  stranger, 

who,  led  her,  as  if  well  accustomed  to  the  way,  into  a 

spacious  apartment,  oU  which,  as  she  stopped  frightened 

near  the  door,  she  had  no  farther  impression  than  that  it 

was  dazzling  with  light,  and  glittering  with  bteel  and 

gilded  ornaments,  all  to  her,  seeming  pure  silver  and  gold. 

I  The  next  moment  she  started  to  hear  her  companioD 

j  answer  the  cordial  greeting  of  several  voices,  to  a  name 

her  Martino  had  often  lauded,  that  of  Giulio  Romano. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  your  goodness  with 


rank  and  liberality,  and  inflne'nce  with  the  Pope,  his  near  '  *  ^^^®"^'  ^y  ^^^"  "»»^  *>«'  ^^^^"^E  P»"l»  forward  by  the 
relation;  together  with  his  political  and  military  talents, ;'  «""'  ^^^  whispered  that  his  highness  was  before  her, 


his  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  incident  of  no  little  conse- 
quence, and  his  presence  was  sought  by  all  orders,  eager 
to  pay  their  court  or  to  solicit  favors.  Accordingly,  there 
might  now  have  been  recognized,  crossing  the  portico, 
nobles,  priests,  citizens,  soldiers  and  aitisls,  all  seeking 
the  apartments  of  the  future  prelate.      Paula  timidly 


What  is  it  you  would  ask  of  me,  maiden  ?"  demanded 
Signor  Ipolito. 

She  speechlessly  held  out  her  pareel. 

'  What  means  this  7  these  characters  are  surely  net 
of  any  known  tongue,'  said  he,  vainly  attempting  to 
decipher  the  superscription  of  the  parchment.     *"  Signor 


passed  among  the  attendants  of  the  visitors  into  a  retired  ;  Giulio,  you  are  known  to  be  a  man  of  humor;  have  yoa 
corner  of  the  entrance  hall,  and  petitioned  of  every  do-  j  brought  us  a  relic  from  the  stores  of  Marco  Polo?" 

mestic  that  approached,  to  know  when  she  might  have  ,       «,  tr  t       j      .     j     •  i.  i     •  •  .:-..«  »}mi 

..  ^  V  .     ,     ,       «  ,  ^      .  , .  "  If  I  understand  nghtly,  it  contams  an  antique,  tlie 

audience   of  their  lord.      By  some  she  was   pcttiehlv  I    ,         ,    -.  n »»        i*  i   i_ 

,     ,   ,  ,       ,    ,  1  .        .        .        ,  I  damsel  offers  to  sell,    replied  the  painter, 

repulsed,  by  some  laughed  at,  and  by  others  heard  unno-  • 

ticed.     Thus,  hour  after  hour  went  round,  yet  still  con-  i'      "«  °P^"^^  *^^  wrapper,  and  looking  for  a  moment  tl 
fiding  in  the  eflBcary  of  her  prayers  and  the  promises  of 
her  mysterious  benefactor,  she  waited  on.     But  at  last, 
as  evening  appeared,  and  ihe  lamps  began  to  flash  in  the 
long  galleries,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  wiping  away  a 


taar  of  disappointment,  she  rose  from  a  step,  on  which. 


half  hidden  by  a  pillar,  she  had  been  sealed,  to  set  out  for  ;  ever  workmanship  like  this,  gentlemen  7     Why  do  yoo 


the  medal  with  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiratioD, 
inquired  of  her  by  whom  it  had  been  sent 

Paula  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  question,  and 
feared  to  answer. 


ti 


It  is  a  prize;"  continued  Signor  Ipolito,  "m^  you 
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not  answer,  maiden ,  by  whom  was  it  Mnt?    Signor 
Giulio,  speak  for  your  client" 

The  painter  received  the  medal  in  turn,  from  the  group 
that  had  gathered  around,  and  looked  at  it  with  astonish- 
me:  \  "  There  is  but  one  man  in  Rome,"  said  he,  "  with 
ability  for  a  work  like  this,  and  that  is  the  young  Floren- 
tine, Benvenuto  Cellini.  Why  have  you  not  answered 
his  highness,  little  one  ?     Where  did  you  obtain  it  7" 

"  Among  the  ruins,  Signor  7"  again  said  the  trembling 
girl. 

"  Tush !  it  is  fresh  from  the  artist's  hand;  the  wind  has 
never  blown  upon  it !  You  look  not  like  one  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  yet  this  could  not  have  been  picked  up  hka  on 
old  copper.     FrcMn  whom  did  you  receive  it  7" 

"From — from  a  sorcerer;"  at  last  replied  Paula, 
terrified  at  her  own  words. 

"That  but  makes  the  story  worse;  it  is  safest  to 
speak  the  truth,  whate\'er  that  may  be ;"  said  Giulio 
Romano,  and  continued,  on  her  remaining  silent ;  **  I 
still  affirm  it  to  be  the  work  of  Cellini ;  the  singularity  of 
its  style— the  freedom,  yet  delicacy  of  execution ;  that 
head— «11  bespeak  it,  mark,  signers,  the  Medusa ;  is  not 
the  expression  wonderful  for  so  small  a  compass  7  It 
seems  to  expand  before  the  eye  and  look  the  terrible 
thing  it  was  fabled ;  it  is  most  strange,  most  powerful ! 
and  that  Cupid,  is  it  not  exquisite  in  its  grace  and  beauty  ? 
The  ornaments  alone  would  win  repute  for  any  other 
artist,  and  by  them  only,  if  by  nothing  else,  I  would  have 
known  it  to  be  his — that  foliage  is  his  own  design,  no 
other  has  ever  attempted  it.  Signor  Laurenzino,  it  far  sur- 
passes yours,  by  Carradossa,  though  he  has  been  called 
the  first  workman  in  Italy ;"  pointing  to  a  medal  on  the 
hat  of  the  gallant,  where  it  was  worn  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  "nay,  it  cannot  be  here  by  fair 
means,"  he  continued ;  "  see,  maiden,  of  what  you  may 
be  suspected,  and  answer  truly  how  it  came  into  your 
hands." 

Overcome  by  the  severe  tones  and  searching  gaxe  of 
the  painter,  and  the  expressions  of  the  many  strange 
countenances  around  her,  Paula  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
gave  the  story  of  her  dream,  and  the  scenes  among  the 
ruins. 

"  And  this  youth,  this  lover,  you  say,  works  with  Cellini7 
Marked  you  that,  Signor  Ipolito  7  This  silly  damsel  must, 
in  truth,  be  innocent,  but  it  would  be  blindness  not  to 
see  what  share  he  may  have  had  in  the  mummery,"  said 
the  painter,  who  had  closely  interrogated  her  during  her 
narration,  to  make  it  the  more  intelligible.  "  Benvenuto 
is  my  friend,  and  it  would  become  me  little  to  see  a 
masterpiece  of  his  lost  to  him  without  trial.  It  doubt- 
less was  made  for  &me,  and  it  would  be  unlike  his  wont 
to  give  it  up  without  exhibition.  Have  I  your  leave,  my 
lord,  to  summon  this  Martino  hither  7  for  now,  I  remem- 
ber me,  he  has  an  apprentice  so  named — a  bold,  inge- 
nious youth,  whom  he  trusts  wholly ;  and,  also,  Benve- 
nuto with  him;"  and  at  the  orders  of  Signor  Ipolito,  an 
attendant  was  despatched  to  the  shop  of  the  goldsmith. 

The  medal,  again,  was  passed  round  among  the  noble 

party,  each  striving  to  discover  in  it  some  new  point  of 

merit,  and  the  most  liberally  to  ealcnlate  its  value,  while 

poor  Paula,  seated  on  a  cushioned  stool  which  the 
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painter  had  compassionately  handed  to  her,  now  eon* 
scious  of  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  that  had  fallen  on 
her  lover,  awaited  with  sickening  anxie^  for  his  appear* 
anoe,  and  repented  heartily  of  the  sin-— her  aiding  in 
magic,  which  she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  present 
trouble. 

"Hero  is  the  youth;  I  know  his  face  well,"  said 
Giulio  Romano,  at  last,  and  Paula,  as  she  looked  towards 
the  entrance  and  beheld  her  lover,  sprang  to  meet  him. 
Signor  Ipolito  beckoned  him,  and  he  came  forward  with 
a  free  step,  and  a  countenance  unembarrassed,  though 
expressive  of  surprise,  which  heightened  to  wonder  when 
he  beheld  Paula. 

"  I  already  see  that  the  maiden  at  your  side  is  no 
stimnger  to  you,"  said  Signor  Ipolito,  after  Martino  had 
made  a  reverential  obeisance.  "  Is  the  tale  true  that  she 
tells,  of  being  your  betrothed?" 

The  youth  colored  and  bowed,  stepping  still  closer  to 
Paula. 

"  Know  you  aught  of  this  medal  7" 

"  It  is  my  master  Benvenuto's  work,  signor ;  he  has 
given  me  more  than  one  lesson  on  it." 

"  By  whom  was  it  purchased  from  him  ?" 

"  I  know  nought  of  its  having  been  sold.  I  saw  it  in 
his  hands  but  yesterday,  aud  as  he  is  proud  of  it,  as  well 
he  may  be,  I  think  he  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
secretly." 

"  Then  how  came  it  in  possession  of  this  girl  7" 

"  Hers! — Paula's! — I  know  not,  signor!" 

"  You  look  and  speak  like  an  honest  man,  yet  how  are 
you  to  be  proven  so  7  Your  connexion  with  the  girl,  and 
the  artful  manner  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  her,  with 
your  situation  in  Cellini's  shop,  ail  point  you  out  as  one 
concerned  in  it." 

"  I  be  guilty  of  theft !  I  rob  my  master !"  exclaimed 
Martino,  fearlessly,  and  his  eyes  flashing  with  indigna- 
tion; "were  one  who  knows  me  to  say  it,  I  would  kill 
him  on  the  spot !" 

"  Bo  calm,  young  man ;  we  are  ready  to  believe  you, 
but  you  must  be  acquitted  by  your  master." 

"  The  Sorcerer !— oh,  signor  I — Martino— it  is  he  !** 
cried  Paula,  abruptly,  and  bounding  towards  the  entrance, 
at  which,  indeed,  her  magician  had  appeared,  she  grasped 
his  arm,  ejaculating,  "  Save  him !  oh,  save  Martino,  sig- 
nor !  It  was  you  who  brought  us  to  this,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  Virgin,  have  pity  on  os !"  The  stranger  gently 
turned  her  aside,  and  as  he  advanced,  a  laugh  fh>m 
Giulio  Romano,  and  exclamations  of  "Signor  Benve- 
nuto!" "The  goldsmith  himself!"  from  two  or  three 
yoong  nobles  present,  changed  the  aspect  of  the  scene. 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,"  said  Benvenuto  to 
Signor  Ipolito,  interrupting  the  rapid  exphmations  of  the 
painter,  as  soon  as  he  had  gathered  the  principal  points ; 
"  the  Sorcerer  of  the  maiden's  story  was,  indeed,  no  other 
than  I.  It  shames  me  not  a  little  that  the  matter  of  my 
charlatany  should  have  gone  so  far  before  you,  but,  in  a 
few  words,  I  can  give  my  reasons  for  enacting  it.  This 
youth,  Martino,  I  have  valued,  ever  since  he  came  into 
my  shop,  for  his  talents,  fidelity,  and  many  other  good 
qualities,  and  I  long  waited  for  an  occasion  to  do  him  a 
service  that  might  be  of  some  importance  to  him.    Tha 
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tale  I  happened  to  draw  from  the  danue],  here,  which 
agreed  with  what  he,  himself,  had  told  roe  of  his  con- 
cerns, seemed  to  offer  me  this,  and  at  the  moment,  I 
conceived  a  fancy  to  use  it  for  my  own  diversion  as  well 
as  for  his  benefit.  Hence,  I  carried  out  the  part  of 
magician,  which,  by  chance,  I  had  half  assumed. 

"  It  was,  also,  I  confess,  by  my  directions  that  she 
sought  admittance  hero.  I  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  she 
night  have  access,  that  would  deal  as  generously  by  her, 
as  your  highness ;  and,  besides,  I  aspired  to  see  the  work 
in  your  possession.  I  had  tried  my  utmost  skill  and 
ingenuity  upon  it,  and  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  even  an  illus- 
trious Medici,  and  one  who  judges  of  the  arts  as  a  master. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  adventure,  I  would  have  offered 
it  myself.  If  I  have  acted  too  boldly,  I  can  but  crave 
pardon  with  all  humility." 

"  Bravo !  Master  Benvenuto  !**  cried  a  voice,  familiar 
to  him,  that  of  young  Laurenzino,  of  Medici ;  "  if  my 
Consin,  Ipolito,  gives  you  not  his  hand  through  love  of  the 
arts,  you  are  welcome  to  mine,  through  your  genius  for 
a  joke.  I  give  you  a  title  to  claim  my  patronage,  when- 
ever again  you  may  be  disposed  to  play  the  sorcerer !" 

"  Signer  Benvenuto  has  higher  claims  to  our  favor," 
said  Ipolito,  courteously.  ''  Your  fame,  my  young  friend, 
has  reached  me  before  now,  nor  is  this  the  first  evidence 
I  have  met,  of  your  ability.  The  generosity  you  have 
just  displayed  in  rewarding  merit,  enhances  your  right  to 
our  regard.  See  nic  again  to-morrow,  and  we  will  ipur- 
sue  this  matter  farther.  Meanwhile,  this  pretty  damsel 
must  not  be  forgotten;  the  fifty  crowns  are  ready  for 
her,  and  as  the  medal  is  judged,  by  the  company  present, 
to  be  worth,  at  least,  double  that  sum,  this  purse  con- 
Cains  full  the  remainder  for  your  own  share.  Your 
industry  must  not  be  so  much  taxed,  to  your  own  loss." 

**  Many  thanks,  signer,"  returned  the  goldsmith,  witli 
an  air  of  pride,  though  in  a  respectful  tone ;  "  when  the 
work  passed  out  of  my  hands,  I  had  no  thought  to 
Teclaim  it.  Whatever  it  may  be  worth,  let  it  go  to  its 
true  owners,  Paula  and  Martino ;  I  am  fully  paid  for  my 
labor  by  the  approbation  your  highness  is  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  it." 

**  Be  it  so ;  here,  gentle  maiden,  is  the  whole  for  your 
portion,  and  you,  my  good  ymith,  see  to  making  it, 
indeed,  a  treasure  to  her." 

In  -a  few  days  Benvenuto  attended  the  marriage  of 
the  young  pair  at  the  altar  of  their  patroness,  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo,  and,  in  course  of  time,  he  saw  his 
pupil  attain  to  fortune  and  reputation,  if  not,  indeed, 
eqtud  to  Iris  own,  yet  sufficient  for  his  happiness  and 
that  of  Paula,  whose  face  is  yet  living  from  the  pencil  of 
Oiulio  Romano. 

BaUimorCf  Maryland. 


MAir.-^Every  physician  knows,  though  metaphysicians 
know  little  about  it,  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  ani- 
mal machine  are  as  certain  and  invariable,  as  those  which 
guide  the  planetary  system ;  and  are  as  little  within  the 
oo&trol  of  the  human  being  Who  is  subject  to  them.— 


Original. 
TO    A    SISTER. 

WRITTEK    IN    HIR    ALBUM. 
BT  MILZAR  GARDNXR. 

Mt  sister  dear — ^the  thoughts  I  bring, 

As  flowers,  to  deck  this  spotless  page, 
Perchance  may  seem  like  those  that  spring 

From  roots  that  feel  the  blight  of  age  ;~- 
But  at  the  mention  of  that  word — 

My  Sister ! — ^youth  awakes  again, 
And  pleasant  memories  are  stirred, 

Of  days  unmarked  by  care  or  pain. 

Fond,  faded  hopes— <he  venomed  breath 

Of  calumny — the  blight  of  care — 
These  mark,  as  with  the  touch  of  Death, 

Some  of  the  later  "  hours  that  were  ;"— 
But  back,  beyond  that  darksome  sea 

Of  pain,  and  care,  and  Sorrow's  tears, 
I  find  when  Memory  turns  to  thee, 

The  buried  Joys  of  Childhood's  years. 

And  though  in  other  lands  I  roam — 

Though  other  ties  my  fondness  piove^- 
Though  here  I  find  another  home, 

And  wife,  and  children,  share  my  love ;— - 
Though  "  husband  /"  "  father  r—hsse  a  sound 

As  sweet  as  "brother  /"  used  to  be, — 
Yet  in  my  heart  will  aye  be  found, 

Room — ^my  dear  sister— ra<>«» /or  thee  i 

And,  Mary— my  most  fervent  prayer 

Is,  that  thy  life  may  ever  be 
As  calm  as  when  the  summer  air 

Is  sleeping  on  a  moonlit  sea; — 
Bright  as  the  day-god's  earUett  glance-^ 

Sweet  as  a  song  at  midnight  heardr— 
And  gladsome  as  the  ripple's  dance. 

When  by  the  soft- winged  zephyrs  stirred ! 

Should  Pain  or  Sorrow  ever  shroud 

The  blessed  light  of  thy  young  year*. 
May  Hope's  effulgence,  through  the  clood, 

Beam  on  thine  heart,  though  seen  through  teaiv ; 
May  Faith  the  dark  illusions  break. 

And  love  wipe  off  each  tear  that  flows. 
As  morning  breezes  gently  shake 

The  glistening  dew-drop  from  the  rose ! 

May  purity's  white  robe  be  spread. 

In  ample  fullness  round  thy  form; — 
Earth's  choicest  joys  on  thee  be  shed! 

Life's  sunshine  thine,  without  the  storm  !— 
And  when  the  tilings  of  time  and  sense, 

Shall  fade,  as  stars  when  day  is  dawning, 
Oh,  may  thy  soul  soar  gladly  hence, 

To  bask  in  Heaven's  etarual  morning! 
Hartford,    1839. 
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Original. 
LINES   TO   BOSTON. 

BT  ALBKRT   PIKK. 

Oh,  Northern  Athens,  and  Trimontane  Queen ! 

Thou  art  before  me  as  of  olden  time — 
I  see  thee  sitting  thy  grey  hills  between, 

And  shading  with  thy  pride,  the  Sea's  abyme— 
I  see  thy  palaces,  thy  suburbs  green— 

Thy  votaries  of  lucre  and  of  rhyme, 
I  hear  thy  church-bells  ring  their  merry  peal—- 
I  see  thy  old  and  famous  Faneuil. 

And  I  have  many  fine  remembrancety 

Of  thee  and  of  thy  children,  mother  mine ! 

Of  Mivirons  shaded  by  gorgeous  trees, 
Where  I  have  lain  of  summer  days,  lang  syne ; 

Of  luxury  and  happiness  and  ease. 
Of  pleasant  suppers  and  delicious  wine— 

Of  busy  streets,  and  of  secluded  places — 

And  ancient  fnendt,  smiling  with  joyous  ftcet. 

Thy  Atfaeneum,  with  its  kingly  store 

Of  priceless  paintings,  sculptures  and  rare  books, 
Thy  angoi  women  that  I  bowed  before. 

Drinking  deep  inspiration  from  their  looks — 
Thy  students  with  their  rich  and  varied  loro 

Thy  gas-lights  and  thy  never-dying  smokes— 
Thy  theatres  with  all  their  merry  din, 
Where  I  have  thrilled  at  Cybper,  laughed  with  Finn. 

Since  then,  indifferently  I  have  sped. 

And  Fata  has  given  me  a  fatiguing  dance^-. 

Through  many  a  scene  my  weary  way  haa  led, 
In  regions  whose  existence  seems  romance — 

The  ground,  for  many  a  month,  has  been  my  bed — 
Black  eyes  have  on  me  cast  their  burning  glance-~ 

And  many  tongues  have  wooed  me— «ot  in  vain,— - 

With  love-words  in  the  language  of  old  Spain. 

And  I  have  starved  a  day  or  two,  and  thirsted 
At  sundry  times^-and  eaten  horsemeat  too— 

Nor  ever,  while  I  gnawed  and  gnawed,  have  cursed  it- 
For  hunger  tames  us  all.  Gentile  or  Jew ; 

Drunken  fix>m  sands  with  Glauber's  salts  encrusted— 
And  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  high  and  blue. 

Have  waded,  to  my  middle,  in  the  snow — 

But  that  was  close  upon  New  Mexico. 

And  yet  these  vermine  &Mm  the  title  **  free !" 
They  call  us  brethren — ttH  same  gaUant  bird 

Scream  o'er  their  banner-^oats  above  their  sea ! 
Ay,  these  are  they  whose  cry  for  help  was  heard. 

And  well  responded  to — and  they  talk  with  glee 
Of  liberty,  nor  know  what  means  the  word — 

If  they  are  free,  give  me  the  bondman  cell, 

And  slavery's  galling,  golden  manaclo. 

Look  on  them!  Any  chief  may  chain  their  souls— 
They  reck  not  who,  so  that  he  pay  them  well. 

Or  tread  them  in  the  dust,  and  heap  the  coals 
Of  slavery  on  their  heads— then,  from  their  cell, 

The  tnuDpled  worms  crawl  out,  and  while  on  rolls 
The  car  of  eonquett,  they  hif  pniM  will  ting 


]  Who  crushed,  insulted,  and  degraded  them. 
And  tore  their  bud  of  freedom  from  its  stem. 

Look  on  them,  and  take  heed !    Let  not  our  race 
Be  like  to  theirs,  God  of  the  inmost  Heaven ! 

It  was  thy  mighty  and  benignant  grace 
By  which  fair  Liber^  to  us  was  given ; 

Let  usurpation  not  our  name  erase 
From  Freedom's  scroll !     Let  not  our  start  be  riten 

From  heaven,  and  sunk  into  the  deepest  hell, 

Where  only  fettered  serfs  and  menials  dwell ! 

I  thank  thee,  mother  city !  that  thy  voice 
Hath  been  upraifled,  and  rightly :  I  behold 

The  ancient  spirit  in  thy  noble  choice 

'Twixt  honor  and  dishonor :     In  my  cold. 

Monotonous  loneliness,  do  I  rejoice 
In  thee  and  thine !     Magnanimous  and  old. 

Full  nobly  thus  hast  thou  redeemed  thy  pledge. 

And  kept  thy  children's  steps  from  sacrilege. 

And,  Webster,  if  a  poet's  voice  may  reach 

Thine  ear,  receive  it !  'tis  no  flattery : 
Stand  firmly  in  thy  path,  that  thou  mayst  teaeh 

Thy  foes  bow  true,  how  noble  man  can  be : 
Still  stand  thou,  boldly,  in  the  yawning  breach ! 

Still  sail  as  ever  on  the  perilous  sea. 
Unerring,  in  thy  ever  changeless  course, 
While  Envy's  dogs  around  bay  low  and  hoane. 

Keep  thy  true  course,  and  let  the  golden  star 
Which  glitters  in  the  Constitution's  front. 

Be  thy  sole  guide  !     Oh,  when  it  shone  afar, 
As  did  that  watch-tower  on  the  Hellespont, 

Our  fathers  worshipped  it,  as  'twere  the  car 
Of  God's  Divinity ;  it  was  the  font 

In  which  young  Freedom  was  baptised — and  now 

Be  iu  defender,  champion,  guardian,  thou ! 

Boston !  I  reverence  thee,  and  here  I  fling 
My  ofierings  at  thy  feet ;  they  are  but  small : 

A  love  of  poetry  that  yet  wU  ding 

Within  the  heart— a  tear  tiKit  waits  to  fall, 

A  broken  harp     a  solitary  string-* 
A  rugged  rhyme  or  two — and  that  is  all ; 

Take  it !     Whate'er  of  wo  may  &I1  upon 

My  heart,  I  still  am  proud  to  be  thy  son !    ^ 

For  aye  my  heart  hath  turned  to  thee,  old  mother ! 

And  now  I  seem  again  with  thee  and  thine : 
No  city  ever  will  seem  homelike,  other 

Than  thou,  my  birth-place.     I  am  infantine 
Whene'er  I  turn  my  worn  heart^there — the  rather. 

That  thou  hast  never  ravaged  aught  of  mine— • 
My  hopes,  my  prospects — as  hath  been  the  case 
With  some,  whom  I  shall  yet  meet  face  to  face, 

And  trample  them,  if  Heaven  shall  give  me  power. 

Into  the  dust.     I  never  can  forget— 
Can  I  forgive — unless  the  eternal  shower 

Of  sorrow  quench  the  memory,  and  set 
The  seal  to  all !     The  thunder>storms  which  lower 

About  my  head,  were  waked  into  their  fret. 
And  fire  by  them— theirs  are  the  hands  whieh  lov» 
.  Away  my  home,  my  heart  to  aahes  wore^ 
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Original. 
THE    FEMALE    SPY; 

A  I>OlfKSTIG  TALE  OF  THE  KXTOLUTIONART  WAR. 
BT  SAHUXL  WOODWORTH. 

After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city  of  New-Ym-k  to  the  victorious  enemy, 
the  American  army  met  with  numerous  disasters.  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  soon 
capitulated  to  the  British;  and  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Jerseys,  closely  pursued 
by  the  victorious  enemy ;  "  so  closely,"  says  the  historian, 
"  that  the  rear  of  the  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was 
often  in  sight,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  ran  of  the 
other,  building  them  up." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  incidents,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1776,  a  well-mounted  equestrian  was  seen 
leisurely  passing  along  in  a  willow-shaded  avenue,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  smiling  little  village,  which  Iuls  since  grown 
into  a  ci^,  in  Uie  county  of  Essex,  New-Jersey.  From 
the  richness  of  his  costume,  and  the  housings  of  the 
noble  animal  which  he  bestrode  with  all  the  ease  and 
grace  of  an  accomplished  cavalier,  any  one  acquainted 
with  such  matters,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce 
him  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Continental  army ;  Uiough 
the  tardiness  of  his  present  movements  did  not  cones- 
pond  with  the  haste  and  activity  which  was,  at  that 
moment,  a  few  leagues  farther  north,  hurrying  forward 
the  main  body  of  fugitives,  who  were  flying  before  a 
victorious  enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  hot  in  pursuit. 

Our  traveller  was  evidently  awaiting  the  return  of 
some  expected  messenger,  whom  he  had  probably  sent 
forward  to  procure  intelligence,  as  he  was  soon  joined 
by  another  gentleman,  who  approached  from  the  south, 
dressed  in  a  similar  coitumef  and  nearly  equally  well- 
mounted,  with  whom  he  held  a  short  colloquy  in  a 
fubdued  tone.  In  reply  to  some  observation  of  the  new 
comer,  our  first  traveller  exclaimed— 

''A  female,  colonel?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  whom,  I  think,  will  be  found  admi- 
rably adapted  to  our  purpose ;  I  left  her  at  the  General 
Wolf  Tavern,  which  is  just  at  hand,  the  landlord  of 
which  gave  me  her  history  in  a  few  words,  which  he 
•hall  repeat  in  your  own  hearing,  before  I  proceed." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  who  might  have  been  about 
fifky  years  of  age,  "  a  little  rest  and  refreshments  will  not 
come  amiss,  after  our  hard  day's  march.  So  please  you 
lead  the  way."  And  they  proceeded,  in  a  brisk  trot, 
along  the  road  which  the  colonel  had  just  quitted. 

**  How  far  is  it  to  Trenton  7"  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"  About  forty  miles,' ^  answered  the  colonel,  with  a 
sigh.     *'  But  we  shall  see  it  full  as  soon  as  we  wish  to." 

"  NU  detperandum  /"  ejaculated  the  other.  **  Should 
we  reach  the  farthest  parts  of  Penn's  peace-loving  colony, 
will  the  inhabitants,  think  you,  rally  in  our  support  7" 

"That,  perhaps,  will  depend  upon  contingencies," 
replied  the  other.  ''  If  the  lower  counties  of  Peraisylvania 
should  be  subdued,  and  given  up  to  the  enemy,  the  back 
fionnties  will  doubtless  do  the  same." 

By  this  time,  our  travellers  had  reached  the  tavern, 
•od  peiMAd  under  the  effigy  of  General  Wolf,  which  was 


suspended  firom  the  limb  of  a  large  sycamore,  which 
grew  in  front  of  the  house.  The  first  speaker  paused, 
and  passing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  satid  with  a  good- 
humored  smile — 

"  My  neck  does  not  feel  as  if  it  was  made  for  a  halter ! 
But  courage,  man ;  my  own  native  Virginia  will  receive 
us  with  open  arms,  and  hearts  that  never  fail.  We  must 
repair  to  Augusta  County,  in  the  old  colony.  There, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  fly  to  us  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion, and  we  must  try  what  we  can  do  in  carrying  on  a 
predatory  war ;  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  try  our  fortunes  in  the  distant 
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west. 

As  the  speaker  uttered  this  sentence,  in  an  animated 
tone,  the  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
interposition  of  a  third  voice,  which  said,  or  rather  sung 
— for  it  was  uttered  in  a  chanting  tone,  terminating  with 
a  falling  cadence — 

"  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the 
cave,  Adullam ;  and  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  &xber's 
house  heard  of  it,  they  went  down  thither  to  him ;  and 
every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them ; 
and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men." 

"Heard  you  that,  colonel 7"  asked  our  principal 
traveller.  **  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
my  cue  given  me  from  the  good  book .'  In  the  language 
of  Shakspeare — '  thou  marshallest  me  the  way  that  I  was 
going,  and  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use.'  David,  then, 
shall  be  my  model  in  this  emergency.  You  know  that  he, 
also,  fled  from  the  persecution  of  a  royal  tyrant,  when 
he  escaped  to  the  cave  you  have  just  heard  named. 
There  are  many  such  secret  retreats  in  old  Virginia; 
and  plenty  of  such  adventurers  to  join  us." 

The  landlord  hsd,  by  this  time,  made  his  appearance, 
and  received  the  travellers  with  his  customary  courtesy ; 
then,  turning  to  a  wooden  settle  which  stood  near  the 
entrance  of  his  house,  he  exclaimed,  with  some  degree 
of  asperity  in  his  tone,  addressing  an  old  woman  who  was 
its  present  occupant— 

"  How  now  !  Mother  Derby !  Why  do  you  still  linger 
here  7  'Have  I  not  told  you  that  we  have  no  room  for 
vagrants.  I  expect  to  have  many  calls  for  refreshments 
by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  as  they  pass ;  and 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  annoyed  by  such  a  rusty-looking 
old  Jezebel ;  not  one  of  them  will  wish  their  fortunes 
told ;  for  I'll  be  sworn  that  each  of  them  can  read  his 
own  future  destiny  in  this  hasty  retreat.  Come,  mistrsss, 
be  ofi*  at  once ;  bag  and  baggage !" 

"  Bad  luck  to  you !  for  an  unmannerly  cborl !"  answer- 
ed the  individual  thus  addressed,  with  a  broad  HibemiaB 
brogue.  ''Were  the  original  of  yonder  picture  here, 
himself;  or  the  brave  major  who  fell  at  his  side,  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  you  would 
not  dare  thus  to  ill  treat  a  poor,  lone  woman,  whose  only 
crime  is  her  poverty — " 

''  And  her  soperdliotts  pride,"  rejoined  the  landlord* 
**  Come,  old  woman,  we  have  no  room  for  Queans  or 
Duchesses,  or  any  such  trash.  For  here,  in  the  Jerwyi* 
w«  an  ail  plain,  hard-warking  fiwmars,  and  aaro  <w 
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hnmd  by  th«  swou  of  our  brows.  What  tayt  the  book 
from  which  you  are  always  preaching  7  *  They  that  will 
not  work,  shall  not  eat;'  and  you  haTe  wheedled  me  out 
of  soTeral  meals  already.  Bat  you  must  not  think  to 
ride  a  free  horse  to  death.  Why  have  you  left  the  Clove, 
in  the  Sfaawangunk  Mountains  ?  Does  not  fortune-telling 
sueeeed  as  well  as  usual?  Do  not  the  milk-maids  of 
Orange  County  pry  into  futurity  as  much  as  ever?  The 
book  of  magic  from  which  you  divine,  is  now  in  your  band, 
and  were  you  in  Salem,  you  had  long  ago  been  hanged 
for  a  witch.  Come,  old  woman,  give  up  your  book  of 
magw — black  art— nlivination— ^tchcraft.  I  will  take 
it  as  a  small  compensation  for  the  meals  you  owe  me." 

As  the  host  finished  this  courteous  speech,  he  seited 
the  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  which  she  clung  to 
with  all  her  might;  while  she  exclaimed,  or  rather 
shrieked  out  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt-— 

''Magic!  Black  art!  Divination!  Witchcraft!  Poor, 
stupid  wretch !  The  book  from  which  I  utter  all  my 
predictions,  is  the  Book  of  Life— the  Word  of  God, 
which  cannot  lie.  Hear  one  of  them.  '  They  devour 
widows,  houses,  and  for  a  pretence,  make  long  prayers. 
They  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.' " 

"  Add  her  bill  to  mine,"  said  the  colonel,  **  and  it  shall 
be  paid." 

"  God  bless  your  honor!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
"  for  you  are  not  of  his  class.  Long  life  to  your  honor, 
for  you  deserve  the  vridow's  blessing.  And  as  for  your  j 
chief,  let  his  hand  be  strengthened,  and  fear  not,  for  he 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  The 
Lord  hath  departed  from  Saul.  The  king's  advisers  are 
ail  men  of  Belial,  with  Old  North  at  their  head.  God 
hath  departed  from  him,  and  answereth  him  no  more, 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams;  so  that  the  tyrant 
asks  counsel  of  those  who  have  dealings  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  of  Old  North,  who  is  head  devil  of  them  all. 
But  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.  To  North  will  I 
sing  this  psalm  of  David:  when  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  came 
and  told  Saul  that  David  had  come  to  the  house  of 
Ahimelslech— 

*  Why  boaateth  thou  thyself,  in  mischief,  oh,  mighty  man  V  " 

and  thus  she  went  on,  chanting  the  whole  of  the  fifty- 
second  psalm. 

By  this  time  our  two  military  officers  began  to  mani- 
fest considerable  interest  in  the  singular  being  before 
them,  for,  among  her  other  eccentricities,  her  costume 
was  not  the  least  peculiar  and  striking.  She  wore  a 
sintout  or  greatFCoat,  the  original  color  of  which  it  was 
hard  to  determine,  amid  its  numerous  dams  and  patches, 
but  probably  it  might  have  been  drab.  Beneath  this 
was  a  thick,  quilted,  red  petticoat,  ^hich  showed  itself 
some  inches  below  the  garment  just  mentioned,  which 
was  buckled  round  her  waist  by  a  leather  belt,  in  which 
wers  stuck  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols,  and  a  naked 
weapon,  which  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  a 
Bowie-knife.  A  little  mob-cap,  tied  under  the  chin, 
vainly  endeavored  to  confine  a  profusion  of  long  black 
hair,  not  so  fine  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  raven,  but 
somewhat  mora  rasemhiing  a  horse's  tail,  many  truant 
kwks  of  which  were  streaming  in  the  breese.    Over  the . 


whole  was  placed  a  broad-brimmed  man's  hat,  with  a 
little  erown  that  fitted  close  to  the  head,  like  a  skull-cap. 
The  two  military  gentlemen,  now  drawing  the  landlord 
aside,  attempted  to  learn  some  account  of  this  singular 
being. 

"  She  is  an  original,"  said  he,  "  as  you  doubtlesa  per* 
ceive,  gentlemen.  From  all  I  can  learn,  she  is  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  and  you  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
rich,  mellow  brogue  of  her  tongue.  She  professes  to 
have  come  of  a  respectable  family,  and  according  to  her 
own  account,  is  the  widow  of  as  brave  an  officer  aa 
accompanied  the  immortal  Wolf  to  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  fell  by  the  side  of  that  hero,  on  the  Plains  of  Abr^ 
ham,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  little  sons,  with  a  small 
pension,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  femily,  in 
the  style  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  In  about  a 
year  after  this  afflicting  bereavement,  she  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  her  brother,  a  wealthy  fanner,  in  the 
colony  of  New- York,  and  with  her  two  children,  emi> 
grated  to  America,  where  the  present  trouble  with  the 
mother  country  soon  caused  the  suspension  of  her 
income  firom  the  British  government.  And  what  was 
still  worse  for  her,  she  found,  on  her  arrival,  that  all  the 
fiidr  promises  held  out  to  her  by  her  brother,  were  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled,  except  on  conditions  that  appear- 
ed too  degrading  to  a  woman  of  her  lofty  spirit  and  fomilj 
pride.  The  idea  of  making  farmers  or  mechanics  of  tha 
sons  of  Major  Derby,  was  what  she  cojold  not  bend  bar 
mind  to  endure ;  and  the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  in 
a  tone  too  independent  or  imperious  for  her  present 
circumstances,  produced  a  rupture  with  her  brother, 
which  remained  unhealed  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  six  months  since,  leaving  the  object  of  your  inqui- 
ries more  destitute  than  ever.  Proud  as  she  is,  how- 
ever, she  has  since  found  herself  compelled  to  waive  some 
of  her  lofty  pretensions;  and  as  her  sons  advanced  in 
age  and  strength,  to  seek  them  situations,  as  apprentices, 
to  some  respectable  artueans.  The  oldest,  whose  nama 
is  William,  has  been  bound  to  a  blacksmith;  and  his 
brother  to  a  shoemaker,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Orange 
County,  in  the  province  of  New-Ymk,  near,  or  in  the 
town  of  Goshen.  William,  who  is  a  smart,  high-spirited 
fellow,  has,  I  understand,  lately  fell  into  some  difficultiet 
of  a  political  nature,  which  has  much  distressed  hie 
mother.  In  one  word,  he  has  been  suspected  of  leaning 
to  the  British  interest.  He  was,  accordingly,  proceeded 
against,  in  the  usual  summary  manner.  He  was  taken 
from  his  bed,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  after  anflering  a 
variety  of  personal  injuries,  unnecessaiy  to  detail,  ha 
returned  to  his  almost  distracted  mother,  arrayed  in  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Stung  to  the  soul  by  audi 
unmerited  indignity,  he  swore  a  terrible  nveoge,  in  tanna 
so  daring  and  unqualified,  as  subjected  him  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  whera  he  stall  is ;  and  his  fete  la 
yet  undecided. 

**  His  mother  has  strove  hard  to  remove  the  suspidont 
that  exist  against  him,  but  in  vain.  Her  eooentric  cha- 
racter, and  the  peculiarities  of  her  manners,  have,  |(|oba 
bly,  operated  more  strongly  against  him,  than  all  she 
could  say  in  his  fevor,  for  she  has  rendered  herself  noKK 
nous  aa  a  fortune-teller;  and  her  pretenaionB  to  the  ait 
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of  foretelling  iiiture  events  from  the  Bible,  has  drawn 
upon  her  the  imputation  of  witchcraft,  and  moat  persons 
believe  that  she  has,  actually,  dealings  with  the  devil. 
For  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  she  has  resided 
in  a  miserable  hovel,  in  a  gorge  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Blagge's  Clove,  in 
the  town  of  Blooming-Grove,  where  she  has  established 
herself  as  a  fortune-teller,  and  her  costume  is  always  the 
same  that  she  now  wears.  She  is  every  where  known 
as  "  the  Witch  of  Blagge's  Clove."  She  has  sow  been 
here  these  three  days,  and  oame  in  consequence  of  my 
former  intimacy  with  her  brother ;  and  though  I  have 
given  her  frequent  warnings  that  her  room  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  her  company,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  her.  But  I 
perceive  that  she  is  about  giving  us  a  sing-song  from  her 
book.     Listen,  if  you  have  the  patience." 

The  landlord  here  paused  in  his  narrative,  while  the 
old  Sybil  commenced  a  new  chant,  in  the  following 
words: 

" '  And  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said,  Baalak,  the 
King  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  <^  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  saying,  curse  mo,  Jacob;  and 
oome,  defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  bath 
not  cursed  7  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
defied  f  For,  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  I  behold  him ; 
lo !  the  people  shall  dwell  alone.* "  And  she  went  on 
in  the  same  strain  through  the  twenty-third  and  the 
twen^-fourth  chapters  of  Numbers,  dwelling  with  pecu- 
liar empkans  on  the  Blessing  which  Baalim  pronounced 
on  the  Children  of  Israel ;  with  whom  she  seemed,  by  a 
prophetic  kind  of  instinct,  to  identify  the  Americans. 

The  two  military  gentlemen  now  held  a  brief  consulta- 
tion together,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  principal 
mounted  his  horse,  and  after  thanking  the  landlord  for 
the  communication  with  which  he  had  entertained  them, 
proceeded  on  the  road  to  the  south. 

That  very  night  Mother  Derby  entered  the  city  of 
New- York,  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  in  one  of  which  her 
dispatches  were  ingeniously  concealed.  She  landed 
near  the  Bear  Market,  and  poon  learned  where  the  agent 
resided  to  whose  protection  she  was  recommended  by 
Colonel  Read,  the  officer  above  mentioned.  Though 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  her  new  undertaking 
would  inevitably  expose  her,  yet  this  very  extraordinary 
woman  had  readily  acceded  to  the  colonel's  proposition, 
in  order,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  make  some  atonement 
for  her  son  William's  recent  offence,  and  contemplated 
iretuan  to  the  American  icause.  I  say  she  knew  the  risk 
she  encountered,  for  the  recent  execution  of  Hale,  who 
suffered  as  a  spy,  by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe,  on  Long 
Island,  was  freely  commented  on  by  every  one,  and  was 
urged  by  Colonel  Read,  to  dissuade  Mother  Derby  from 
engaging  in  her  perilous  enterprise.  But  the  old  woman 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  no  common  motives.  The 
country  of  her  adoption  had  become  dear  to  her,  and  its 
present  embarrassments  had  rendered  it  enthusiastically 
so.  She  knew  that  Washington  wanted  such  an  emis- 
sary as  herself,  and  she  felt  oonfident  that  she  was  bettor 
adapted  to  the  service  than  any  nuxn  could  be,  as  suspi- 
cion would  not  be  likely  to  fall  on  her,  or  it  could  be 
readily  averted  by  her  sybil-like  habits  and  mannen;  and 


if  not,  ihefeit  that  she  oould  never  sufier  in  a  cause  more 
glorious  than  that  of  America,  whose  persecutions  had 
been  freely  discussed  by  her  countrymen,  before  her 
leaving  Ireland. 

She,  therefore,  agreeably  to  her  instructions,  made 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  city; 
where,  the  better  to  veil  her  real  character  and  designs, 
she  resumed  her  former  business  of  fortune-telling;  by 
which  means,  she  so  far  succeeded  in  disguising  her  ulte- 
rior designs,  that  she  finally  contrived  to  obtain  acounter 
commission  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  thus  became  a 
double  spy;  thus  "doubly  armed,"  with  perpetual  pass- 
ports from  both  parties,  she  went  and  came  at  pleasure; 
and  had  the  courage  and  address  to  perform  many  impor- 
tant services  for  Washington,  without  once  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  Clinton,  or  any  of  his  subordinate  agents. 
But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  city,  before  she  encono- 
tered  one  of  her  former  neighbors  and  pimps,  in  Bloom- 
ing-Grove, who  gave  her  some  further  information 
respecting  her  sons,  which  distressed  her  more  than 
ever.  It  seems  that  the  youngest,  John,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  had  eloped  from  his  master 
and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  He  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  good-natured,  whimsical,  careless  sort  of 
a  boy;  with  no  firmness  or  stability  off  character,  but 
little  pride,  and  still  less  industry.  Very  different  from 
his  brotlier  William,  who  was  considered  a  fine-spirited 
fellow ;  and,  consequently,  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  who 
beheld,  in  him,  the  miniature  representative  of  her  heroic 
husband,  whose  memory  she  cherished  ^ith  a  religious 
veneration. 

William  had  continued,  for  some  time,  in  **  durance 
vile,"  with  a  reckless  gang,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  nows  reached  them 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent possession  of  New-York  by  the  British,  these 
hopeful  youths  concerted  plans  for  effecting  their  escape 
from  the  Goshen  jail,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  joining 
the  victorious  army  in  New- York ;  and  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  divest  themselves  of  their  hand-cuffs,  when 
they  were  again  secured  by  the  vigilant  jailor.  A> 
young  Derby  was  considered  the  most  daring  and  bsi^ 
dened  of  the  conspirators,  the  sheriff  took  particulsr 
precautions  with  respect  to  his  security,  and  led  bim  to 
the  very  shop  of  his  former  master,  where  he  was  soon 
loaded  with  mora  substantial  irons,  by  the  master's  own 
hands,  to  whom  he  whispered  sufficiently  loud  p  be 
heard  by  the  by-standers-»"  Blow  about  is  £ur  pl^Jr 
master.     It  wiU  be  my  turn  next!" 

A  new  accusation  was  now  brought  against  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man;  vis:  that  he  had  conveyed  intelli- 
gence to  the  enemy  in  the  city  of  New-Yoric.  It  wss 
useless  to  deny  the  charge,  however  ridiculous,  aad  be 
was  accordingly  taken  to  Fort  Montgomery  to  undergo 
a  military  examination. 

From  the  character  of  William,  his  mother  had  9« 
doubt  that  this  information  was  all  true,  and  it  furoisbed 
her  with  much  food  for  bitter  reflection. 

Bereft  of  her  husband — reduced  to  want  in  a  stnuif* 
land !— one  son,  if  living,  a  tniant,  and,  perliap*i  ^  ^^H^ 
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Iwnd-— the  other,  a  traitor — ^the  name  of  Deiiiy  dishon- 
ored!    It  was  too  much.     Former  misfortunes  had  bewil- 


*  and  she  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Read, 
I  informing  him  that  a  secret  expedition  was  about  being 


dered  her  brain  and  embittered  the  genial  fluids  of  her  |  sent  against  Fort  Montgomery,  but  without  mentioning 


heart.  But  this  last  "  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  well  nigh 
drove  her  mad.  Her  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
uniting  with  a  vigorous  and  healthful  constitution,  resisted 
the  attack  of  insanity ;  and  though  a  spirit  of  gloomy 
misanthropy  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  soul,  her 
reasoning  Acuities  remained  unimpaired. 


i  the  name  of  her  son.  Had  this  letter  reached  iu  desti- 
I  nation,  a  disastrous  event  would  have  doubtless  been 
I  averted.  But  we  will  not  anticipate.  As  it  was,  she 
'  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had  dia- 
1  charged  a  du^  to  her  country  without  endangering  the 
I  safety  of  her  son.     This  letter  was  couched  in  the  foUow- 


Mrs.  Derby's  residence  in  the  city  was  an  old  house  j  ing  terms : — 
built  in  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture,  situated  in  New  1|     "  ^oj  th«  British  and  Hesriana  had  fought  againct  New- York, 


the  flames  in  the  recent,  general  conflagration,  with 
which  the  city  was  devastated  after  being  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  army.  To  beguile  an  idle  hour,  in 
the  evening,  many  of  tho  young  oflicert  of  the  royal ; 
army,  when  off  duty,  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  habitation  of  Crazy  Peg,  (the  only  name  by  which 
she  was  designated  in  the  city,)  to  listen  to  her  auguries, 
consult  their  own  fortunes,  and  regale  on  many  rural 
luxuries,  which  she,  alone,  could  procure.  Among  these 
gay,  volatile  loungers,  she  had  the  address  often  to 
acquire  items  of  important  information,  which  she  regu- 
larly communicated  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned  to 
know  them.  i 

On  one  occasion,  the  name  of  William  Derby  was  intro- ' 


I  Fort  Montgomery  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  two  hundred 
Bhekelfl  of  gold,  and  he  iihall  be  a  captain  in  my  bocL  And  a 
certain  man  haa  agreed  to  conduct  a  royal  detachment  against 
that  fortress.    See  that  this  conspiracy  be  defeated." 

DEBOaAB. 

Mother  Derby  had  been  in  her  new  employment  more 
than  a  year,  when  the  consummation  of  the  son*s  treason- 
able project  was  finally  achieved,  by  his  leading  a  detach- 
ment of  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  person,  aided  and  assisted  by  General  Vaughan,  to 
make  an  assault  on  Forte  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  below 
West  Point.  The  worics  were  pretty  good  on  the  side 
next  the  river,  but  were  in  an  unfinished  state  on  the  back 
side.     Of  this  fact,  young  Derby  had  rendered  himself 


duced  in  a  manner  calcuUited  to  awaken  the  most  lively  \\  ^^^^f  during  his  former  stay  at  the  fortress,  after  his 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  anxious  mother,  who,  by  a  ,  »«'qa»tal»  and  hat!  frequently  explored  the  intricate  path, 
scries  of  artful  interrogatories,  elicited  the  following  facts  i  ^^ich  led  to  the  weak  and  unfinished  part  of  the  fortifi- 
from  her  visitors.     It  appears  that  the  young  man's  trial,  i  cations.     Thinking  themselves  invincible  in  front,   the 


or  rather  examination  at  Fort  Montgomery,  had  resulted 
in  his  acquital,  as  no  overt  act  of  treasonable  practice 
could  be  proved  against  him;  and  that  he  had  been 


garrison  did  not  dream  of  treachery  in  the  rear;  and 
young  Derby  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapeU,  and 
wounded  the  first  man  he  encountered,  which  happened 


restored  to  liberty  by  the  rebels,  on  condition  that  he  I:  to  be  a  sergeant,  formerly  a  school-fellow  of  his  own,  by 
would  accept  a  sergeant's  warrant,  and  recruit  a  company  j;  the  name  of  Trueman.     This  fortress  was  commanded. 


for  the  rebel  service,  with  which  condition  he  had  affected 
to  comply  with  most  cheeriiil  alacrity;  but  found  pre- 
texts for  remaining  at  the  fort  a  sufficient  time  to  take 


and  bravely  defended  by  General  George  Clinton,  and 
his  brother.  General  James  Clinton,  uncles  to  the  late 
Dewitt  Clinton.     The  garrison  consisted  of  undisciplined 


complete  drawings  of  the  works,  and  to  make  himself;,  militia;   a  force  greatly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 


master  of  every  information  that  might  prove  serviceable 
to  the  British.  Thus  supplied  with  the  means  of  ven- 
geance, he  had  returned  to  Goshen  as  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  and  having  enlisted  many  of  his  former  com- 
rades, he  had  succeeded  in  conducting  them  to  New- 
York,  and  surrendering  them  to  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  at  the  same  time  offering  his  services  to 


the  works.  Greneral  James  Clinton  received  a  bayonet 
wound  in  his  thigh ;  but  he  and  his  brother,  with  a  part 
of  die  garrison,  made  their  escape,  leaving  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  royal  army,  however,  suffered  a  severe  loss  on  this 
occasion;  having  three  field  officers  killed,  and  their 
dead  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  about  three  hundred. 


that  officer  to  lead   a  detachment  of  the  royal  army  i|  With  wanton  cruelty,  the  victors  set  fire  to  the  buildings 
against  Fort  Montgomery.     After  closely  examining  this  i ;  of  every  description,  and  spread  rain  and  devastation  to 


daring  young  traitor,  and  inspecting  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings which  he  furnished,  Sir  Henry  agreed  to  accept  his 
services  in  the  contemplated  enterprise ;  and  in  case  he 


t  the  extent  of  their  power. 

General  Burgoyne  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  endeavoring  to  open  a  communication. 


led  the  detachment  by  the  proposed  route,  which  was  one ; '  and  establish  a  line  of  military  posts,  between  Upper 

I  Canada  and  the  Hudson  river;  in  which  endeavor,  had 
I  he  been  successful,  the  result  would  doubtless  have 
!  proved  fatal  to  the  American  cause.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
i  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and 
^  knew  that  by  tho  reduction  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  the 
possession  of  West  Point,  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  the 


through  which  the  garrison  would  never  expect  an  enemy, 
and  the  enterprise  should  be  crowned  with  success,  young 
Derby's  reward  was  to  be  two  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
captain's  commission. 

What  a  tale  was  here  for  the  ears  of  the  patriotic 
mother !     And  how  was  she  to  prevent  the  consumma- 


tion of  the  contemplated  treason,  but  by  exposing  a  dai>  ||  grand  object  might  be  attained.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
Kng  son  to  certain  destruction !  Her  duty  to  Washing- 1  that  Sir  Henry  was,  at  this  very  time,  planning  the  scheme 
ton,  however,  she  considered  paramount  to  all  others,    which  Arnold  afterwaida  came  so   near  consumma- 
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tin;.  But,  Iq  the  mean  time,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery wu  deemed  of  primary  importance,  as,  while  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  most  greatly 
annoy  the  British  shipping,  in  all  their  anticipated  opera- 
tions, in  aiding  the  Canadian  project. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Henry  eagerly  caught  at  the 
treacherous  proposition  of  young  Derby ;  being  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  defection  of  an  enemy, 
and  knowing  that,  in  the  art  of  war,  as  much  had  hereto- 
fore been  effected  by  art  and  stratagem,  as  had  been 
accomplished  by  wisdom  and  valor.  He  had  promised 
Burgoyne  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor;  and  the  last 
intelligence  he  had  received  from  that  officer,  was  in  a 
letter,  dated,  September  28,  1777,  which  left  him  in  a 
very  perilous  situation,  having  just  lost  five  hundred  men, 
in  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  at  Saratoga,  while  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  deserting  him  daily;  his  army  was 
limited  to  half  of  its  usual  allowance  of  provisions; 
and  his  stock  of  forage  was  nearly  exhausted !  In  this 
precarious  situation,  he  applied  to  Sir  Henry  for  advice 
and  assistance.     But  Sir  Henry  could  afford  him  neither. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  despatched  a  messenger,  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Taylor,  to  Burgoyne  with  the  intelligence.     Fortunately 
for  the  Americans,  Taylor  was  taken  as  a  spy,  and  find- 
ing himself  in  danger,  he  was  seen  to  turn  aside,  and  take  | 
something  from  his  pocket  and  swallow  it.     General' 
Georgn  Clinton,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  ordered  ' 
a  severe  dose  of  tartar  emetic  to  be  administered.    This 
produced  the  desired  effect.     He  discharged  a  small 
silver  bullet,  which,   being  unscrewed,  was  found  to 
enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Burgoyne. 
"  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  shalt  thou  be  condemned.'*  The 
spy  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.     The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter  enclosed : 

Fort  Montgombrt,  October  8, 1777. 

**  Nous  voici — and  nothing  between  us  but  Oatet.  I  sincerelj 
hope  this  lilU«  auoceM  may  faeilitste  your  operacioM.  In  an- 
•wer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  September,  by  C.  C.  I  shall  not 
presume  to  order  or  even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  heartily 
wish  you  success.  FaithfUlly  yours. 

To  General  Burgoyne.  h.  climton. 

General  Washington,  in  the  meantime,  had,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mother  Derby,  ascertained  that  it 
Whs  the  great  object  of  the  British  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  put  in  requisition 
every  effort  in  his  power,  to  counteract  the  measures 
taken  by  Sir  William  Howe  to  effect  this  purpose.  Wash- 
ington's force  during  the  whole  campaign,  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  that  of  Sir  WiUiam  Howe.  Battles  and 
skirmishings  of  more  or  less  importance,  had  been  frequent, 
though  not  always  decisive.  The  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this  remark,  as 
they  occurred  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  contest,  and 
revived  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  Americans,  who 
had  begun  to  apprehend  that  their  cause  was  deserted  by 
the  God  of  battles.  After  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the 
militia  of  Jersey,  immediately  on  their  being  liberated 
from  the  control  of  the  British,  flew  to  arms,  exasperated 
and  stimulated  by  a  recollection  of  their  sufferings,  and 
became  their  most  bitter  and  determined  enemies  ;  and  | 
were  afterwards  veiy  active  and  vigilant  in  harrassing , 


diem  on  all  occasions,  keeping  a  continual  watch,  and 
cutting  off  small  parties,  whenever  opportunities  offered. 
The  Americans  had  erected  several  forts  and  redoubts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  Mud  Island, 
to  guard  against  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet  up  tiiis 
river,  to  Philadelphia.  In  one  of  these  forts,  at  a  place 
called  Red  Bank,  Colonel  Greene,  of  Rhode-Island,  was 
posted,  with  about  four  hundred  men.  General  Hows, 
perceiving  the  great  importance  of  reducing  these  works, 
detached  Count  Donop,  an  officer  held  in  high  estimatioa 
in  the  royal  army,  with  twelve  or  fiffcron  hundred  Hessian 
troops,  well  supplied  with  artiller}',  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Having  arrived  near  the. redoubts,  he  summoned  the 
commander  to  surrender:  to  which  he  resolutely  replied, 
**  He  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity."  This 
fort  being  originally  constructed  on  a  laxge  scale,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  run  a  line  across  the  middle,  and 
divide  it  into  two,  so  that  the  external  part  was  left  with- 
out defence.  The  Hessian  commander  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  his  cannim  to 
storm  the  redoubt.  They  soon  gained  the  uno<%upied 
part  with  loud  huzzas  on  their  supposed  victory;  but 
on  approaching  the  lines  within,  where  the  Americans  wers 
stationed,  the  brave  men  poured  on  them  such  a  hot  and 
well-directed  fire,  for  about  forty  minutes,  that  they  were 
completely  overpowered,  and  fled  in  every  direction. 
Donop,  their  commander,  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  a  greater  number  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soners. The  Hessians  retreated  with  great  precipitatiott, 
leaving  many  of  their  wounded  on  the  road,  and  return 
ed  to  Genera]  Howe,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  party. 

To  be  continued. 


PUNISHMENT  FOR  THEFT. 
One  day,  when  I  was  dining  with  th«  Reverend  Pre- 
late, John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  there  was 
at  table,  an  English  lawyer,  who  took  occasion  to  run  oat 
into  a  high  commendation  of  the  severe  execution  of 
justice  upon  thieves,  who,  (as  he  said,)  were  then  hanged 
so  fast,  that  there  were  sometimes  twenty  on  one  g^bet: 
and  upon  that  he  said,  he  could  not  wonder  enough  bow 
it  came  to  pass,  that  since  so  few  escaped  there  wers 
yet  so  many  thieves  left,  who  were  still  robbing  in 
all  places.  Upon  this,  I,  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  matter,  since  this  way  of  punishing  thieves, 
was  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  good  for  the  public ;  for,  as 
the  severity  was  too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not  effec- 
tual— simple  theft  not  being  so  great  a  crime,  that  it  ought 
to  cost  a  man  his  life;  and  no  punishment,  how  severe 
soever,  being  able  to  restrain  those  from  robbing,  who  can 
find  out  no  other  way  of  livelihood :  and  in  this,  said  I, 
not  only  you  in  England,  but  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
imitate  some  ill  masters,  that  are  readier  to  chastise  their 
scholars  than  to  teach  them.  There  are  dreadful  pun- 
ishments enacted  against  thieves ;  but  it  were  much  bet- 
ter to  make  such  good  provisions,  as  that  every  man 
might  be  put  in  a  method  how  to  live,  and  so  be  presenred 
from  the  fata]  necessity  of  stealing,  and  of  d/ing  for  iU— ' 
Sir  Thomas  More. 
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Orif  Inal. 
JUDICIAL   ANECDOTES. 

The  Courts  of  Vennont  have  been  celebrated,  for  many 
jewn,  for  the  wit  and  amunng  pecuKarities  of  several  of 
their  Justices.  Anecdotes  are  rife  respecting^  dietn,  from 
the  roof^h  and  coarse  hamor  of  Harrington,  to  the  more 
polished  scintillations  of  his  successors  of  later  times. 
Nothing  can  be  more  racy  than  the  following,  which  we 
are  confident  are  new  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Judge  —  had  effected  a  settlement  of  accounts  with 


Judge  Chase,  but  from  a  Senator  in  the  great  American 
Congress ;  and  thatf  too,  previous  to  the  commencement 
I  of  an  important  session — a  momentous  period,  when  it 
i  was  expected,  on  every  side,  that  war  against  Great 
'  Britain  was  to  be  declared.     See,  and  stand  aghut  at  the 
!  results  which  might  have  ensued  from  your  nefarious  act. 
The  Judge  might  have  been  disposed  to  cast  his  vote 
against  the  war ;  and  from  the  even  division  of  the  re- 
maining members  upon  the  question,  his  vote  might  have 
been  the  turning  point  of  the  matter.     By  the  loss  of  his 
boots,  he  might  have  been  delayed  several  dayt  in  obtain- 


OBO  offate  neiKfabor.,  .  »«y  pwimonious  mai>,  «.d  it  |       ^^ ,  ,«|,  u,  die  meantime,  the  .wful  q»Mi<»  of 

was  found  impossible  to  make  correct  change  withm  i  •  l.  v        u       u        l.  i-  ^^«--^ 

,.  ,       ;.  L.T,         .:ii  ,^i_j        I.     I  war  or  no  war,  might  have  been  brought  up.    Inconse- 

three  cents,  which  the  Judge  said  he  would  hand  to  the  r  l-      i.  ^u    j    •  •         ■  u.  u    .    u- :- 

'     .  ™   ,      ^         ,         ,  ...      quence  of  his  absense,  the  decision  might  have  been  m 

other  at  any  subsequent  period.     Some  days  afti»r,  while  i  J^  .  j  *u       .    -.-  .— . .«^  .„^-  ««...    .;• 

J     *-~M         r^  J  f  \  favor  of  war;  and  thus,  upon  you— ^es,  upon  you,  sir, 


the  Judge  was  upon  tho  bench,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
cause,  the  avaricious  neighbor,  whose  brains  could  not 
rest  while  the  three  cents  were  absent  from  his  pocket, 
appeared  in  the  court-room,  and  with  slight  ceremony, 
beckoned  to  his  debtor  to  grant  him  an  interview.     The  ! 


would  have  rested  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  terrible 
event.  You,  and  you  only  would  be  accountable  for  the 
immense  expenditure  of  treasure,  resulting  from  a  con- 
flict :  for  the  blood  of  thousands,  spilled  on  the  field  of 
batde— for  all  the  horron  of  victory  and  defieat^-for 
^"^^L"'^".  ™  *°."°^^"°^^^  i:  plunderings  and  burmngn-for  massacres  and  caraage- 

for  our  wives  and  daughters  butchered,  or  violated — for 


appreciated  instantly  the  purpose  of  the  applicant,  and 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  case,  with,  "  st-stop,  a  f>f-few 
moments,  unt-until  I  sp-speak  to  m-m-my  neighbor  P." 
He  thereupon  descended  from  the  bench,  and  accom- 
panied neighbor  P.  to  a  private  room,  and,  as  he  expected, 
received  a  demand  for  the  delinquent  three  cents.  Ho 
paid  it,  obtained  a  receipt,  and  returned  to  the  court-room, 
convubing  every  one  present  with  laughter,  by  the  follow- 
ing remark:  ''Th-they  s-say,  that  at  th-the  m-moment 
an-any  one  d-dies  another  is  b-b-born,  and  th-the  soul  of 
th-the  one  th-that  dies  g^g-goes  into  the  b-body  of  th-tho 
one  that 's  b-born.  N-now  when  neigh-neighbor  P.  w-was 
bora,  n^whnobody  died ! 

Previous  to  the  last  war,  when  Judge  Chase,  a  senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  was  on  his  way  to  Congress, 
before,  the  session  when  the  preliminary  measures  for 
hostilities  were  expected,  he  passed  the  first  night  of  his 
jcNirney  at  Windsor,  in  Vennont :  and  an  Irishman  took 
occasion  to  purloin  his  boots.  The  thief  was  apprehend- 
ed and  imprisoned,  to  await  his  trial,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  (bllowing  summer.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  conclusive,  "  guilty"  was  rendered,  and  Judge 
£.  proceeded  to  deliver  the  sentence  of  the  court,  to  the 
following  elTect-— 

"  Tim  Flannagan,  you  are  found  guilty  of  stealing  a 
pair  of  boots.    You  stole  thcra  in  iho  fall  of  the  yefr, 
which  aggravates  the  offence,  for,  had  you  stolen  th6m 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  tlie  sufferer  by  your  ras- 
cality had  been  unable  to  procure  any  others,  he  could 
have  walked  abroad,  barefooted,  without  serious  incon- 
venience ;  but  had  such  been  the  case  in  winter,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  dwelling- 
be  would  hav«  been  unable  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occu- 
padoo,  and  an  indigent,  interesting  and   virtuous  family 
might  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  suffering—- 
yes,  sir— might  have  expired  in  the  agonies  of  starvation, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  boots,  through  your 
wickedness.    All  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
But  the  case  is  worae  than  this.    You  stole  die  boots 
finim  a  great  man,  Judge  Chase— and  not  only  from 

12 


the  tean  and  agony  of  widows  and  orphans !  Yes,  sir, 
all  this  would  have  rested  upon  you ;  and  in  considanip 
tion  of  the  heinonsoesa  of  your  offence,  in  view  of  these 
dreadfiil  consequences,  which  might  have  resulted  from 
your  act,  the  court  sentences  you  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail." 

Judge  £.  delivered  this  without  a  smile ;  and  the  Irish- 
man, seeing  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  thus  addressed 
him  in  turn. 

"  May  it  please  yer  honor,  its  an  asy  sentince,  be  shure, 
for  sich  a  dade,  as  yer  honor  says ;  but  I'd  be  afther 
puttin'  it  to  yer  honoris  conscience,  if  six  months  be'nt  a 
very  unforthunato  period  to  sit  me  doon  for.  I'll  be 
coomin*  oot  o*  jail  jist  as  winther  is  coomin*  on,  an*  may 
be  I  wont  be  able  to  be  gittin*  work,  and  then  111  lie 
!  deprived  o'  boots  to  me  fate,  an'  vittles  to  me  mouth. 
If  yer  honor,  noo,  wud  be  kind  an'  jontale  enough  to  sit 
me  three  or  nine  months,  it'ud  be  more  considherate  in 
yer  honor,  intirely." 

**  Very  good,  Mr.  Prisoner  ;"  re|died  the  Judge,  still 
perfectly  composed  in  countenance  *,  **  the  Court,  in 
consideration  of  the  validity  of  your  plea,  reduces  tba 
term  to  three  months.     Take  him  away  1"       h.  r.  b. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  methods  of  our  education  are  governed  by  cus- 
tom. It  is  custom,  and  not  reason,  that  sends  every 
body  to  learn  the  Roman  poets,  and  begin  a  little  ao- 
quaintance  with  Greek,  before  he  t»  bound  apprentice 
to  a  soap  bofler  or  a  leather  seller.  It  is  custom  alone 
that  teaches  us  Latin  by  the  rales  of  a  Latin  grammar  ; 
a  tedious  and  absurd  method.  And  what  is  it  but  cus- 
tom, that  has  for  the  past  centuries,  confined  the  brightest 
geniuses  even  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  female  worid, 
to  the  employment  of  the  needle  only,  and  secluded 
them  most  nnmennfully  firom  the  pleasares  af  kaew- 
ledge  and  the  divine  improvement  ef  reason?  Bat  we 
begin  to  break  all  these  chains,  and  reason  begins  tm 
dictate  the  edocation  of  youth.—  Watt$, 
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LOVE     S    YOUNG     DREAM 


Orif  inal. 
LOVE'S    YOUNG    DREAM. 

BT  AS  OFFICIR  OP  THE  U.  8.  NAYY. 

"  Oh !  the  days  are  gone  when  beaaty  bright, 
My  heart's  chain  wove  !—moorb. 

If  there  is  a  moment  in  our  transitory  existence,  that 
might  bo  truly  called  happy — if  there  is  one  bright  and 
hallowed  scene  in  our  past  life,  on  which  we  can  look 
back  with  pleasure,  it  is  to  that  bright  and  sunny  hour 
when  we  first  felt  the  power  of  true  and  devoted  love,  and 
confessed  it  to  the  object  of  our  earthly  adoration.  There 
are  but  few  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  manhood,  who 
have  not  experienced  this  tender  and  susceptible  passion, 
and  such  aro  hardened  and  calloused  to  the  better  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  Their  hearts  are  cold  and  selfish,  or 
they  could  never  withstand  sweet  woman's  smiles  and 
tears.  Indeed,  I  hold  it  a  certain— a  sure  indication  of 
a  mind,  noble  and  intelligent,  that  it  can  truly  appreciate 
her  worth.  To  such  a  man — to  such  a  heart  I  would  say, 
"  May  you  never  love  in  vain — may  your  disinterested 
affection  meet  with  iu  adequate  reward !" 

I  once  did  love.  Not  with  a  gross  and  earthly  affec- 
tion, but  with  a  pure,  ethereal  passion,  deep,  fervent  and 
lasting.  But  I  lov'd  in  vain!  I  believed  the  object 
worthy — I  believed  her  every  thing  lovely,  pure  and 
angelic.  I  surrendered  up  my  first — my  tenderest  love, 
to  one  who  was  destined  to  render  me  for  ever  miserable ! 
She  taught  me  to  believe  that  my  affection  was  returned 
— she  sighed — she  smiled  and  sung.  But  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Syren  that  allures  her  votaries  to  destruction ! 
Oh,  those  days  of  unalloyed  happiness  and  joy !  How 
beautifully  and  how  truly  has  Moore  said : — 

**  Though  the  bard  to  a  purer  fame  may  soar 

When  wild  youth's  past ; 
Though  ho  win  the  wise  that  frowned  before, 

To  smile  at  last ; 
He'll  never  meet  a  joy  so  sweet, 

In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  lisped  in  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame!" 

The  time  flew  sweetly  and  swiftly  by.  I  believed 
myself  beloved,  and  in  that  belief  was  happy.  But  the 
brightest — the  sunniest  day  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
daricest  night,  and  the  calm  by  the  raging  tempest. 
Stern  necessity  drove  me  from  all  I  held  most  dear,  and 
the  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean  soon  rolled  between  us. 
Would  that  it  had  separated  us  for  ever ;  I  should  then 
have  been  spared  the  anguish— the  bitterness  of  an  hour, 
on  which  I  can  never  look  back  without  weeping  at  the 
firailty  of  human  nature ! 

Distant  climes  were  visited;. duty — stem  and  rigid 
duty  detained  me  from  one,  who,  of  all  on  earth,  I  prized 
the  most,  and  I  had  not  even  the  means  of  corresponding 
with  her.  In  the  mean  time,  flattered  and  caressed  by 
al]|^he  soon  forgot  to  cherish  love  for  me — soon  gave 
her  plighted  vows  to  another .' 

Burning  with  impatience,  I  once  more  landed  in 
America— the  land  of  freedom !  With  an  ardor  which 
true  love  only  can  feel,  I  hastened  once  more  to  the  city 
that  containmi  the  being  that  had  never  been  absent  from 
my  thoughts. 


I  arrived,  and  was  treated  with  coldness  and  contempt ! 
Need  I  portray  my  feelings  ?  Need  I  paint  my  agony  and 
distress  at  being  thus  received  by  one  whom  I  had  loved 
almost  to  adoration  7 

My  first  impulse  was  to  leave  her  without  once  broach- 
ing the  subject ;— but  it  is  hard— it  is  bitter  to  separate 
without  one  last  farewell!  Besides,  her  coldness  and 
indifference  might  be  affected.  I  resolved  to  obtain  an 
interview,  but  this  was  no  eaay  matter,  for  abfe  studi- 
ously avoided  me.  As  a  last  resort,  I  wrote  a  note,  in 
which  I  intimated  my  desire  to  converse  with  her  in 
private.  I  received  an  inritation  to  her  room.  1  shall 
never  forget  the  bitterness  of  that  moment !  She  was 
seated  in  a  pensive  attitude;  her  beautiful  features  lit  up 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  having  me  so  completely 
in  her  power.  Alas  I  that  one  so  lovely  should  be  so 
cold  and  heartless!  I  first  opened  the  conversation. 
Much  as  I  had  seen  of  her  scorn  and  irony,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  such  an  exhibition  of  utter  and  heartless 
cruelty! 

"  Mr. ,  I  shall  ever  be  your  friend,  but  notfaiog 

more ;  and  I  think  you  can  but  admire  the  franJsneu 
with  which  I  tell  you  so !" 

Mv  heart  is  cold.  I  shall  never  see  her  more,  but  I 
can  never  cease  to  love  her,  for  it  was  a  first  passion, 
and  never  can  I  forget  the  days  of  Love's  Young  Dream! 

c.  A.  p. 


Oriff  inal. 
SONNET.— MUSIC. 

.BY    PARK   BEKJAMUf. 

Oh,  music,  music  comes  to  my  sad  soul. 
Like  the  remembrance  of  my  infant  years- 
Bringing  back  boyhood,  and  the  sweet,  sweet  time 
When  I  could  mingle  smiles  of  mirth  with  tears- 
Tears  not  of  sorrow,  but  such  tears  as  roll 
Like  the  free  fountains  of  that  pleasant  clime. 
Which  Winter  blighu  not,  or  the  cloudy  .day! 
Stay  with  me,  strains  of  sweetness,  stay,  oh,  stay ! 
Alas !  your  murmuring  measures  melt  away, 
And  I  am  left,  as  one  without  the  ray 
That  sheds  fair  beauty  all  his  paths  around-— 
And  oh,  more  lovely  than  the  dawning  light. 
Or  the  star^glories  of  the  blue  midnight, 
Is  the  enthralling  witchery  of  sound ! 


Importanci  of  early  principles. — If  men's  actions 
are  an  effect  of  their  principles,  that  is,  of  their  notions, 
their  belief,  their  persuasions,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
principles  early  sown  in  the  mind,  are  the  teeds  which 
produce  fruit  and  harvest  in  the  ripe  state  of  manhood. 
How  lightly  soever  some  men  may  speak  of  notions,  yet 
so  long  as  the  soul  governs  the  body,  men's  notions  wu» 
influence  their  actions,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  stronger 
or  weaker:  and  to  good  or  evil,  as  they  are  better  or 
worse. — Bishop  Berkeley. 


16    NOT    HOPE    A    MOCKERY 
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Original. 
IS    NOT    HOPE    A    MOCKERY? 


BT   FRANCIS    S.   OSGOOD. 

**  Bout  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  we  know  not  what 

may  bring  forth  !'* 

H«R  cheek  was  warm — ^her  eye  was  bright, 
Her  graceful  footsteps  froe  and  light ; 
And  dimples  played  with  every  word 
That  breathed  her  glowing  lips  apart ; 
For  Hope^  like  some  sweet,  restless  bird, 
Made  merry  music  in  her  heart, 
Soft  warbling  to  Affection's  ear, 
The  glad  return  of  one  most  dear— 
A  youthful  wanderer  on  the  main. 

"  To-morrow  he  will  come  again^ 
My  only  brother!" — as  she  said, 
She  gaily  raised  her  graceful  head, 
And  buoyant  in  the  beaming  wealth 
Of  Youth  and  Xjrenius,  Joy  and  Health, 
She  went  her  way.     The  morrow  rose — 
The  maiden  woke  from  deep  repose, 
A  helpless  thing — of  speech  bereft — 
And  scarce  the  power  of  motion  left ! 

Those  smiling  lips  of  late  so  warm — 
So  bright,  ware  pale — distorted  now ! 
And  weak  the  once  elastic  form— 
And  cold  and  wan  the  glowing  brow ! 
That  Toice,  whose  rich  and  plaintive  power 
Had  thrilled  my  heart  in  idle  hour. 
Till  charmed  to  tears — I  half  forgot. 
Myself — ili^t  eloquent  voice  loas  not! 

And  he,  for  whose  return  the  while. 
Her  cheek  had  worn  its  rosy  smile. 
He  came^-lhat  very  morn  he  came, 
In  youth's  impetuous,  fearless  joy  !— 
He  found — ah  !  words  are  all  too  tame 
To  paint  the  feelings  of  the  boy ! 
On  foreign  shores  for  years  to  roam, 
In  childhood  he  had  gone  from  home, 
And  left  his  playmate  sister  there 
With  frolic  step  and  floating  hair  !— 
That  image  warm  within  his  breast, 
Young  Fancy  fondly  drew  the  rest. 

He  came  to  clasp  a  being  bright. 
In  girlhood's  pride  of  bloom  and  light; 
He  found  an  almost  senseless  form — 
A  blossom  blighted  by  the  storm! 
No  word  of  welcome  breathed  for  him 
From  chose  loved  lips ;  no  seeming  glance 
Of  rapture  woke ;  her  eyes  were  dim 
As  if  in  Death's  unconscious  trance ! 
Aht  is  not  Hope  a  mockery  wild, 
And  Joy,  the  vision  of  a  child  7 


a  day 


Original. 
VISIT  TO  AN  ANCIENT  VILLAGE. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  SIGOURKXT. 

ViRDANT  and  beautiful !    How  fair  thy  vales  I 

With  what  a  smile  thy  gentle  river  glides ; 

While  thro'  the  vale  of  interwoven  boughs 

Thy  peaceful  dwellings  pleasantly  look  forth. 

— ^Yon  hallow'd  temple,  crown'd  with  snowy  spire, 

Casts  a  lone  shadow  o'er  the  sacred  spot 

Where  sleeps  the  white-haired  shepherd 'mid  his  flock- 

The  lov'd  of  God  and  man.     The  statesman's  head 

With  all  iu  gather'd  mass  of  curious  lore. 

Locked  up  in  marble — and  the  soldier's  arm. 

Strong  for  his  country,  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Are  here,  too,  'neath  the  turf.     And  there,  amid 

The  lawns  and  gardens  which  their  hands  had  drest, 

The  ancient  fathers,  with  their  numerous  race 

Securely  dwelt. 

Yon  mansion  hath  a  voice 
Of  other  days.    Through  the  dim  lapse  of  years, 
And  rule  of  strangers,  still  around  its  halls. 
Flit  cherished  images  of  good  old  times. 
When  Hospitality,  with  grasp  sincere ; 
Led  to  her  board  the  unexpected  guest. 
And  careless  of  the  pomp  of  proud  array. 
Or  servitude  of  menials,  warmed  his  heart 
To  social  joy. 

I  do  remember  ma 
How  in  my  early  yearn,  yon  dome  sent  forth 
The  daughter,  in  her  bridal  loveliness, 
To  wreathe  fresh  roses  roun^  a  distant  honM ; 
And  stately  sons,  all  strong  and  bold,  to  take 
Their  untried  portion,  in  this  tossing  world. 
From  thence  the  father,  to  an  honored  grave 
Was  borne— and  there,  the  mother  of  the  flock. 
Lovely  and  loved,  as  in  her  day  of  bloom. 
Sank  meekly  on  her  couch,  to  rise  no  moire ; 
And  the  sweet  haunts  of  her  sweet  ministiy 
Have  lost  her  name  for  ever.    Yet  the  vine 
That  gadding  round  her  nursery  window  climbed. 
Still  lives,  unnurtured.     And,  methinks,  iu  leaves 
Thrill  with  the  lore  of  hoarded  memories, 
Pleasant,  yet  mournful. 

But  that  ancient  rwcm, 
With  whom  our  heart's  deep  reverence  dwelt  so  long, 
Methinks,  at  such  an  hour  they  seem  to  stand 
Again  among  us— even  more  palpably 
Than  those  we  call  the  living.    Wait  we  not 
At  hush  of  eve  for  them  7  deeming  wb  hear 
Their  footsteps  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
Or  their  low  whisper,  warning  us  to  seek 
A  home,  not  mado  with  hands  f 

So  may  itbe$ 
And  to  that  home  eternal,  every  one 
Who  here  were  wrapt  in  the  frank  fellowship 
Of  simpler  days,  and  mourn  its  loss  with 
Be  gathered,  where  no  more  the  blight  of  ill, 
Or  fear  of  change,  or  sigh  of  pain  shall  steal, 
O'er  the  pure  mingling  of  congenial  souls. 
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oh!    she    is    ▲    BRIGHT'BTED    THINo! 


OH!  SHE  IS  A  BRIGHT-EYED  THING! 

BONO. 

SUNG  BY  MR.  WILSON— WRITTEN  AND  COMPOSED  BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

MODBEATO.        1^  I 

i.< ^ 


GrazioM  cob  Anima. 


^ 


While  they  radiance  round  her  fling,      Set      my    lov  -  ing     fan  •  cy    stray  •  ing !      Cob  Daliesta: 

8v«  -  - 


^tnkm:^^^^ 


Where    to  find  a  thing    so  bright,    'Tis    not    in    the    diamond's  light ;  The  jew  •  els      of      the 


oh!    she    is    ▲    BRIGHT-EYED    THINo! 
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& 


^ 


^^g^§^ 


lick  -  «tt  mine,     Half  so  brightly  may  not  8hine,For  gema  ar«  cold,aiid  cannot  vie  With  living  light  from 


¥^^^. 


^^ 


m 


^feWJJjfe^^^ 


^j^gj^riy*^^ 


^ftj:j^ffgJ^ 


Beaa-ty^s  eye!    For  gemB  are  cold,  and  can  -  not  vie  With  liv  <*  ing  light  from  Beau-ty'ii  eye— With 

ft 


Ii¥-iBg  light  from  Beaut's  eye. 


SECOND  TXRSS. 


Ob !  she  is  a  bright  lipp'd  thing ! 

And  her  mouth,  like  budding  roses. 
Fragrance  all  around  doth  fling, 

When  its  matchless  arch  uncloses ! 
With  a  voice,  whose  silver  tone 
Makes  the  raptured  list'ner  own; 


It  may  be  true  what  poets  tell, 
That  nightingales  'mid  roses  dwell; 
For  every  word  she  says  to  me. 
Sounds  like  sweetest  melody! 
For  eveiy  word  she  says,  &c. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. THEATRICALS 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Religious  SouvEifiK. — Secfield  if  Foorhies* — The  character 
of  Mn.Si|fourney,  the  Editrets  of  this  work,  is  a  sufflcieat  guar- 
anty that  it«  coutent«  fully  aupport  ita  title  and  aims.  It  la  a 
beautiful  book,  and  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  attention,  not  only  for  the  entertainmeot  it  offers,  but  also 
for  the  good  it  may  do.  Its  contents  are  varied,  and  are  gener- 
ally of  superior  merit ;  and  its  embellishments  are  verypleasmg. 
It  contains  eight  plates,  and  forty-seven  articles  of  prose  and 
poetry.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  contributed  a  tale,  entitled  **  Matty 
Gore ;"  and  the  names  of  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mibses 
Browne  and  Gould,  and  Messrs.  Mellen  and  Bei\iamin,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  talented  editresa,  all  of  our  own  corps  of  writers,  are 
among  the  authors  of  the  letter  press  ;  the  residue  being  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  writers  of  soundness  and  renown. 

Nix's  Mate  :  5.  CoZnmim.— >The  style  of  Mr.  Dawes'  novel  is 
very  flowing  and  pure,  the  characters,  although  limited  in  num- 
ber, are  distinguished  by  a  good  degree  of  individuality,  and 
there  are  highly  wrought  and  effective  scenes.    The  plot  does 


Memoir  and  Beauties  of  Clat  :  E.  Waiktr.>—Thw  little  and 
neat  volume,  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  **  Beauties  of  Webster," 
issued  by  the  same  publiaher,  and  so  much  valaed.  The  xm^ 
moir  is  well  written,  and  the  aelections  have  bean  made  with 
discrimination.  The  publisher  very  happily  remarka  in  hia 
preface,  "The  following  selections  have  been  made  witbouC 
reference  to  any  party  feelings.  Knowing  welt  that  Mr.  Clay 
entertains  some  views  on  certain  subjects,  from  which  many  en- 
lightened Americans  conscientiously  differ,  it  has  been  an  object 
to  omit  any  extracts,  which  might  tend  to  offend  any  party 
whatever.  They  are  presented  simply  as  specimens  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  as  such,  the  publisher  believes  they  will  meat  with 
that  success,  they  so  well  deserve."  , 

Alfred  db  RosAifff :  Carey  if  Hart — This  is  a  very  pleasant 

republication,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  France.    The  author 

,  makes  no  pretensions,  either  in  style  or  matter  f  but  namtaa 

I  an  interesting  tale  in  a  plain,  inoffensive,  story  tdlinf  way.r-» 

WiUy  if  Putnafo, 

,     Nicholas  Nickleby  :  Lea  if  Blamckard, — ^The  whole  of  tbia 
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not  altogether  please  us.    Poetic  justice  is  not  meted  out  in  the  '  celebrated  tale  is,  at  length,  given  to  the  public  in  a  single  vol- 
destruction  of  the  hero,  since  the  whole  current  of  the  tale  leads  |'  umc.  It  is  certainly  a  gem  in  literature ;  but  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  reader  to  anticipate  a  different  result.    The  introduction  of , '  rather  spun  out  towards  the  cloae.— Corvtlls. 
diablerie  and  witchcraft,  although  the  chapters  devoted  to  them 
are  very  poetical  and  pleasing,  is  of  very  questionable  policy 
and  fitness,  in  a  national  tale  having  to  do  with  actual  and  recent 
events.    The  one  part  nullifies  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  ren- 
ders both  unsatisfactory.  It  is.  however,  so  prettily  and  smooth- 
ly written,  with  so  many  good  points,  that  it  forms  a  pleasant 
mental  recreation. 

Poets  of  America  :  5.  Oolman. — *<  The  Poets  of  America 
illustrated  hy  one  of  her  Painters,"  form  an  imposing  title  to  this 
volume,  inspiring  the  expectation  of  something  of  the  highest  or- 
der. And  the  book  is  a  fair  one — the  binding  superb,  the  paper 
excellent,  the  illustrations  novel,  and  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful. But  the  selection  of  poems  hardly  corresponds  with  the 
significance  of  the  title.  While  there  are  many  of  the  highest 
worth,  such  as  are  glorious  specimens  of  American  poetry — 
there  are  others,  even  of  questionable  merit ;  while,  again, 
there  appear  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  valued  poets,  the 
names  of  others  as  valued,  perhaps,  have  no  place  what- 
ever ;  and  some  are  admitted,  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "  Poets  of  America."  Again,  the  best  articles  of  favor- 
ite authors  have  not  always  been  selected.  Yet  much  must  be 
pardoned,  when  the  responsiblenrss  and  discrimination  involv- 
ed in  the  editorship  of  such  a  work  are  considered.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  a  very  beautiful  and  original  book, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  presents  in  this  season  of  gifts. 

Walks  and  Wanderings  :  Carey  if  Hart. — ^The  entire  title 
of  this  work,  a  reprint,  is  "  Walks  and  Wanderings  in  the 
world  of  Literature."  It  is  by  Mr.  Grant,  author  of  various 
works,  of  which  the  first  was  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  He  has  been  very  severely  and  justly 
handled,  for  sending  forth  several  trashy  affairs,  upon  the  capital 
of  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  first  book.  The  late  day  of  the 
arrival  of  these  volumes  has  prevented  their  perusal,  in  season 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  In  this  number.  It  is  in  a  new  line 
for  him— consisting  of  tales  and  sketches ;  and  if  he  has  done 
himself  credit,  we  shall  say  so  in  our  next. — JViley  if  Putnam. 

Father  Butler  :  T.K.if  P.  O.  CoUtas.— The  object  of  this 
tale,  which  is  a  reprint,  is  to  display  the  guiding  principlosof  the 
Catholic  Priesthood  in  Ireland.  The  story  is  not  very  interest- 
ing and  the«discuBsions  are  somewhat  tedious ;  but  the  style  is 
good  and  the  thoughts  are  clear. 

Journal  of  Medical  Science  :  Lea  if  BlanekartL-^y^e  oc- 
casionally receive  a  number  of  this  highly  valuable  publication. 
Information  can  be  disseminated  with  profit  on  no  subject,  with 
more  good  effect,  than  upon  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
and  knowledge  upon  such  a  theme  befits  the  general  rea- 
der, as  well  as  iho  practitioner.  Those  solicitous  to  acquire 
solid  information  in  these  respects,  may  place  implicit  depend- 
ence upon  the  soundness  of  the  views,  and  the  accuracy  of 
detail,  which  characterise  the  American  JournaL — CarviU4, 


Park. — ^The  novelty  offered  to  the  public,  at  tbia  establish- 
ment, in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  was  centered  in  the  vea- 
triloquial  exhibitions  of  Mens.  Alexandre ;  a  kind  of  entertain- 
ment amusing  for  a  time,  but  very  soon  palling  upon  the  appe- 
tite.   "  The  Rogueries  of  Nicholas  "  was  the  title  of  the  mono- 
polylogue  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  to  a  erowded 
house.    In  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  personates  aU  the  charac- 
ters of  the  performance— successively  representiag  an  <^Bcer, 
a  gouty  alderman,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  a  valet.    The 
versatility  he  displayed  in  the  assumption  of  so  many  different 
dramatis  persone,  with  strikingly  diversifipd  characteristics— 
1.  the  suddenness  of  his  changes  of  attire,  and,  above  all,  his  Tea- 
•  triloquial  varieties  of  voice  were  very  amusing  and  claver. 
1 1     He  was  followed  by  the  operatic  corps,  of  which  wo  are  nna- 
'  ble  to  speak  in  terms  of  increased  praise.    We  consider  Mr. 
I  Manvers  incompetent  to  support  the  rank  of  first  tenor,  whether 
we  take  into  view  his  power  or  his  skill.    In  both  he  is  defi- 
cient.   Mrs.  Martyn  is,  as  we  have  before  represented  her,  a 
'  sweet  and  cultivated  singer,  but  nnable,  from  weakness,  to  sus- 
tain the  several  varieties  of  an  opera  with  credit.    Of  the 
remainder  of  the  corps,  the  opinions  we  have  before  exprewed 
are  valid  at  the  present  time.    The  operas  they  have  presented 
during  their  last  engagement,  in  addition  to  their  former  efforts, 
have  been  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  **  Der  Frey- 
[schutz."    In  neither  did  they  achieve  any  results  worthy  of 
j  particular  record. 

I     During  the  month,  Mr.  Simpson,  tha  manager,  offered  his 

!  name  for  a  benefit,  and  "  The  Poor  Gentleman  "  was  presented, 

j  with  Miss  S.  Cushman,  "  her  second  appearance  on  any  stage," 

I  as  Emily,  and  the  whole  comedy  strength  of  the  company  ia 

'  the  remainder  of  the  role,  a  cast  almost  unprecedented  for  con- 

I  bination  of  talent.    The  occasion,  and  the  peculiar  attraction, 

[  filled  the  Park,  a  result  at  which  the  public  generally,  who 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Simpson's  diligence  in  hia  vocation,  were  highly 

11  gratified.    Miss  Cushman,  though  embarrassed  by  her  situation, 

— as  what  woman  would  not  bo? — exhibited  superior  talent, 

which  was  further  manifest  on  the  repetition  of  the  play.    She 

has  the  ability  to  attain,  in  time,  the  position  of  her  sister  in 

public  estimation,  which  is  no  light  praise. 

National. — Tragedy,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Vandenhoffs 
from  this  establishment,  was  succeeded  by  opera.  The  old  and 
favorite  pieces,  "  Amilio,"  "Sonnamhula,"  etc.,  were  presented 
during  the  firbt  week  of  the  engagement  of  the  operatic  corps, 
the  second  being  devoted  to  **  Gustavus,"  which  was  got  up 
with  new  dresses  and  properties,  and  as  much  assistance  from 
scenery  and  stage  effect  as  the  contracted  space  would  admiL 
But,  to  our  mind,  '*  Gusuvna  "  is  an  opera,  too  baautJAil  ia  itself 
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its  nune— to  require  raeh  ewiatance  to  reader  it  popular. 
It  is  true,  it  lie*  no  depth,  but  criticism  ia  at  fouk  when  it 
interferef  beyond  the  pretenrioiu  of  its  object;  and  rince 
**  GusUtus  "  was  evidently  intended  to  charm  by  its  airiness, 
it  must  be  pronounced  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its  class.  Noth- 
iug  can  exceed  the  true  beauty  of  all  its  music— ita  airs,  concert- 
ed pieces,  chorusses — ^all.  The  powers  of  the  artists,  who  sus- 
tained it,  are  admirably  adapted  to  give  it  eflfect;  and  it  was, 
in  every  respect,  cbarminfr.  We  most  sincerely  regret  that  we 
are  deprived,  in  all  probability,  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
it  again,  during  this  season. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean  folluwed  the  opera,  opening  in  Hamlet,  to 
a  full  bouse.  We  suspended  criticism  upon  this  gentleman's 
personations  during  his  first  engagement,  for,  whatever  our 
impressions  may  be,  we  are  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est injustice  in  our  estimate  of  talent  and  success.  The  unfortu- 
nate termination  of  that  engagement  we  sincerely  regretted, 
since,  if  we  indulged  preconceived  prejudices,  they  were  cer- 
tainly in  Mr.  Kean's  favor.  We  listened,  therefore,  to  his  several 
efforts  during  his  last  appearances,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  biassed  by  the  unpleasant  circumstances  alluded  to ; 
and  are  able  to  express  ourselves  accordiog  to  our  deliberate 
and  unshackled  judgment,  aAer  critical  examination.  Neither 
do  we  place  Mr.  Kean  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  comparison 
with  his  father ;  since  it  was  not  our  fortune  to  have  witnessed 
the  playing  of  that  great  actor.  We  compare  him  only  with 
his  cotemporaries— or  rather,  so  far  as  we  can  divest  ourselves 
of  the  remembrance  of  others— only  with  our  conception  of 
what  the  characters  themselves  demand  of  the  actor,  to  repre- 
sent them  faithfully.  In  general  terms,  after  this  prelufle,  we 
confess  our  extreme  disappointment  in  the  resulL  While  we 
cannot  allow  that  Mr.  Kean  is  preeminently  successful  in  any 
point  dependant  on  the  possession  of  genius,  we  accuse  him  of 
marring  his  performances  by  many  deficiencies  and  faults. 
His  triumphs  are  physical,  not  intellectuaL  His  attitudes  are 
good,  bis  gestures  graceful,  his  fighting  excellent.  But  when 
the  question  has  been  put  to  us,  "  Did  not  he  fence  beautifully 
in  Hamlet,  or  fight  magnificently  in  Richard,"  we  have  conceived 
it  but  a  poor  compliment  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Such  a 
point  of  superiority  ia  fortunate,  when  incidental  to  something 
of  sterling  worth,  but  to  base  an  estimate  of  genius  upon  it,  is 
preposterous.  And,  in  such  points,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
in  a  consideration  of  the  quality  of  talent  which  it  was  expected 
he  would  exhibit,  resides  his  chief— we  might  almost  say — only 
excellence.  As  a  reader  of  Shakspearo,  be  is  inferior  ;  indeed, 
■o  lamentably  so,  in  some  characters— as  Richard  and  Othello, 
for  instance — that  he  excited  a  feeling  almost  of  indignation — 
for  we  could  not  suppose  him  to  err  through  ignorance,  and 
were  ready  to  charge  him  with  trifling  with  the  acumen  of  his 
audiences.  We  do  not  refer,  in  this  condemnation,  to  disputed 
passages,  but  to  those  of  the  plainest  meaning — the  most  lumi- 
nous clearness— "which  he  who  runs  may  read  "—and  the  in- 
stances of  error,  in  this  respect,  were  so  numerous,  as  to  render 
any  particular  quoutions  of  them  an  unprofitable  labor.  In  all 
his  characters,  even  his  best,  he  slurs  the  majority  of  the  more 
important  passages  and  soliloquies,  of  any  length — hurrying 
over  line  after  line,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  as  though  stops 
and  marks,  discretion  and  emphasis,  were  matters  of  no  possi- 
ble importance.  Again,  be  mouths  considerably— and  enunci- 
ates his  R*s,  like  the  muster-roll  upon  a  drum.  "  Things  rank 
and  gross  in  nature,  possess  it  merely  "  exemplifies  this  fault 
most  raukly  and  grossly.  Again,  Mr.  Kean  often,  when  about 
to  bo  vehement,  jumps  ftx>m  one  position  to  another,  a  mere 
stage  trick,  and  a  poor  one;  and  his  attitudes,  though  seldom  or 
never  faulty  in  themselves,  are  not  always  consistent  with  the 
paramount  passion  at  the  period  of  their  introduction. 

Mr.  Kean,  with  all  these  failings,  is  very  good  at  times — makes 
some  splendid  points — pronounces  some  passages  gloriously — 
plays,  perhaps,  a  whole  scene  here  and  there,  finely.  But  a  lofty 
genius  is  not  content  with  a  gem  here  and  there— at  least,  it  will 
never  exhibit  any  thing  worthy  of  decided  condemnation ;  and, 
judfinf  of  Mr.  Kean  impartially,  he  is  not  an  actor  of  the  Arst 
rank. 


Mr.  Forrest  succeeded  Mr.  Kean,  and  played  to  miserable 
houses.  After  a  portion  only  of  his  engagement  had  expired, 
the  house  was  prematurely  closed,  Mr.  Wallaek  being  unwil- 
ling to  encounter  the  almost  certain  risk  of  continued  losses. 

New  Chatham.— Brian  Boroihme,  splendidly  got  up,  ban 
been  filling  the  house  at  the  Chatham,  for  several  weeks;  and 
making  matters  and  things  look  peculiarly  bright  to  the  maaa- 
gers.  With  a  determination  not  to  be  outdone,  they  have 
effected  engagemenu  with  some  of  the  most  popular  memben 
of  the  late  National  company,  who  add  to  the  attractions  of  tbo 
place. 
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Our  magazine,  now,  when  the  footsteps  of  hoary  winter  are 
treading  over  the  crackling  leaves  of  the  denuded  forest,  or 
through  the  mantling  snow,  will  greet  our  readers  at  the  conn 
fortable  fireside.  The  purest  joys  of  home  are  secured  by  the 
rough  treatment  of  father  Winter ;  while  the  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  sharpens  the  mental  powers,  the  cheerfhl  fire  with* 
in  doors  cootribntes  to  sociability,  and  inclines  to  intellectual 
enjoyment  The  incentives  to  improvement,  and  the  higher 
sources  of  gratification,  communicated  by  the  season,  should 
not  be  slighted  or  disregarded.  Let  such  pursuits  be  blended 
with  our  amusements,  and  pleasure  itself  will  be  enhanced. 

The  holidays  are  approaching.  To  all  a  merry  Christmas! 
Our  New  England  friends,  have  already  luxuriated  in  their 
chiefest  of  holidays.  Thanksgiving— and  pumpkins  have  Ailfil- 
led  their  yearly  office.  But  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day  are 
more  regarded  among  us  and  our  southern  friends,  and  oar 
greeting  will  not  be  inconsistent  or  untimely. 

Before  another  issue  of  our  magazine,  the  year  will  have 
passed  away.  December  is  the  month  for  reflection— for  sober 
investigation  of  the  past,  and  renewed  and  firmer  resolves  for 
the  future. 

Mas.  L.  H.  SicocRNBY.— We  are  happy  to  communicate  the 
information  to  ourreaders,  that  arrangements  have  been  effected 
with  this  talented  lady,  by  which  she  will  still  continue  to  be  a 
regular  and  constant  contributor  to  the  **  Ladies'  Companion." 
Her  engagements  in  other  quarters  will  not  interfere  with  that 
connection  with  the  "  Companion,**  which  secures  to  its  reader* 
the  enjoyment  of  her  beautiful  productions. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that  Mrs.  Osgood's  contributione 
will  be  confined  exeliuivelf  to  the  **  Companion,"  in  so  fhr  as 
respects  the  wumtklf  periodicals  in  this  northern  section  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  «  nngU  «rticU  fUmished  to  a 
cotemporary  at  Philadelphia,  previous  to  her  arrangement  to 
become  an  editress  of  this  magazine. 

The  names  of  several  additional  writers  of  the  highest  rank 
In  the  literature  of  our  country,  will  be  announced  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  as  regular  corrrespondents  of  the  '*  Ladies'  Com- 
panion." We  shall  relax  no  endeavors  to  sustain  the  exalted 
position  which  our  magazine,  by  general  consent,  has  obtained. 

The  Apollo  Gallery. — ^It  is  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that 
we  appeal  to  the  public,  to  exhibit  a  desire  to  advance  the  arts, 
by  attendance  upon  the  Apollo  Gallery  during  its  present  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  statuary.  It  has  been  a  reproach  to 
New-York,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  are  neglected  by  its  citi- 
zens ;  that  lecture-rooms  and  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  in  art,  are  thinly  attended.  Now,  very 
many  make  their  estimate,  and  In  some  respects  very  justly,  of 
the  refinement  of  a  people,  by  an  examination  of  the  attention 
bestowed  by  them,  upon  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  would  not 
have  New-York  condemned,  as  behind  her  sister  cities  in  this 
respect ;  and  since  the  directors  of  the  gallery  offer  a  collection 
highly  worthy  of  patronage,  we  sincerely  desire  to  witness  a 
liberal  bestowal  of  it. 

Boston  Puslishers. — In  a  late  visit  to  Boston,  we  were  highly 
pleased  b>  a  call  upon  Messrs.  Otis,  Broaders  &.  Co.,  and  Weeks, 
Jordan  dt  Co.,  who  take  the  lead  in  that  city,  in  the  number,  ex- 
cellence and  variety  of  their  miscellaneous  publications.  The 
former  deal  more  especially  in  wholesale  and  the  latter  ia  retaik 
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Both  houset  connect  with  their  stores,  exteneire  ftgeDcies  for  [| 
periodicals,  and  are  ifeneral  agents  of  most  of  the  works  of  ;j 
this  description  issued  in  this  country,  for  a  wide  circle  around 
Boston.  The  latter  named  house  has  also  an  extensive  circula- 
ting library  annexed  to  its  store,  and  above  it,  a  gallery  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  elegant  prints  and  paintings,  which  is 
a  place  of  great  resort. 

Thb  Metropolitan  Theatkb. — It  has  been  determined  to 
bniid  this  house  under  the  supervision  of  trustees,  who  have 
been  already  chosen,  viz :  Chas.  A.  Heckscher,  J.  Prescott  Hall, 
Wm.  Paxton  Hallet,  Washington  Coster,  Robert  £.  Emmett, 
and  Thomas  E.  Davis.  The  subscribers  have  adopted  a  plan 
submitted  by  Mr.  Calvin  PoUard ;  which  we  much  regret.  Alarge 
sum  is  to  be  expended  upon  the  house ;  it  is  to  be  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  and  it  has  been  given  out  to  be  the  intention  of  those 
interested,  to  erect  a  structure,  that  shall  be  an  ornament  to 
the  city ;  yet  a  plan  has  been  determined  upon,  which  makes 
no  valid  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  The  front  will 
have  a  row  of  pillars,  with  a  rich  cornice,  but  no  pediment — a 
mongrel  kind  of  building,  which  can  never  satisfy  the  eye. 
Why  afford  scope  for  constant  fault-finding,  in  the  adoption  of 
so  defective  a  plan  ?  Why  not,  when  it  is  so  easily  done,  select 
a  pure  model,  that  shall  indeed  be  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to 
the  city  f 

Lectures  on  Shakspeark. — Mr.  William  H.  Simmons,  for- 
merly professor  of  eloquence  and  oratory  in  Harvard  University, 
has  just  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  in  this 
city,  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute.  Will  our  community  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  of  the  most  brilliant  series  of 
lectures  ever  delivered  among  us— whether  we  consider  the 
research  of  the  lecturer,  the  ease  and  finish  of  his  composition, 
or  the  unexampled  excellence  of  his  oratory  ?  As  a  finished 
speaker,  Mr.  Simmons  is  unsurpassed.  No  one  who  has  not 
listened  to  him,  is  conscious  how  delicately  that  sweet  instru- 
ment, the  human  voice,  may  be  played  upon. 

Concerts. — During  the  last  month,  the  musically  inclined  in 
our  community  have  had  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  tastes 
with  choice  morceaus— since  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  Wilson 
have  given  a  series  of  concerts,  at  which  they  have  sung  the 
Scotch  melodies  and  other  songs,  in  which  they  have  been  most 
celebrated.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  these  superior 
vocalists  have  been  greeted  with  crowded  assemblages ;  and 
that  the  interest  in  them  continues  unabated. 

New- York  Gallery. — Mr.  Clarke,  whose  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  paintings,  in  Barclay  Street,  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  during  the  summer,  has  secured  the  splendid 
halls  in  the  new  building  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Chamber  Streets,  opposite  the  Washington  Hotel,  where  he 
will  shortly  open  "  The  New-York  Gallery  of  Paintings,  for  the  ; 
promotion  of  the  arts,  and  the  encouragement  of  artists.'*  He 
will  display  some  new  and  most  choice  pictures,  and  his  collec- 
tion will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  resort  of  connoisseurs,  and  the 
public  generally. 

MiM  VANDBKRorr^^This  charming  actress,  who  so  enrap- 
tured the  New- York  public  by  her  admirable  personations- 
evincing  a  boldness  of  genius  wholly  unexpected,  has  been 
equally  admired  and  appreciated  elsewhere.  Baltimore  is  not 
enthusiastic  in  theatrical  matters ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
elevated  talent  can  excite  its  people.  This,  Mi»  Vandenhoff 
has  succeeded  in  doing ;  and,  in  company  with  her  father,  whose 
fame  is  already  established,  has  played  to  crowded  and  applaud- 
ing bouses.  The  same  success  has  attended  their  appearances 
in  Philadelphia.  The  enjoyment  already  experienced  in  this 
city,  during  the  few  nights  of  Miss  Vandenboff's  engagement,  has 
only  excited  a  strong  desire  to  witness  her  acting  again.  She 
may  po§$xbly  appear  on  the  boards  of  one  of  our  principal  thea- 
tres during  the  present  month,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 

Intellectual  Amusement. — Besides  the  lectures  and  exhi- 
bitions noticed  In  our  columns,  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
amusement  and  improvement  at  present  open  to  the  public  in 
our  city ;  among  these  are  Mr.  Vattemare's  drawings,  paintings, 
and  autographs.  Painting  of  Victoria,  Indian  Gallery,  Dioramas 
of  Lima  and  Thebes,  etc. 


Portrait  Painting.— No  more  accepfblw  gift  ran  \m  made 
in  this  season  of  presents,  to  any  one,  male  o*  IboMle,  Uian  the 
portrait  of  a  beloved  friend.  We  recommend  ta  Iftoae  iatead- 
ing  to  exercise  their  liberality  in  thb  respect,  or  teaogr,  demroin 
of  portraiu,  to  visit  Barker's  rooms,  550  Paaii  street,  a  few 
doors  from  Broadway,  and  inspect  the  eAorle  ef  his  br«h 
before  their  selection  of  an  artist. 

Instruction  in  Music. — An  opportunity  is  nerw  aflorded  fbr 
young  ladies  to  obtain  a  thorough  education  in  music  Hn. 
Bailey,  whose  musical  talent  is  unquestionable,  wilt  make  Her 
fixed  residence  hereafter,  at  eighty-four.  Walker  Street,  where 
she  will  be  happy  to  receive  pupils  in  singing',  or  attend  at 
private  houses,  if  desired.  The  adTancagve  acerwing  from 
instruction  by  a  permanent  resident  of  the  city,  end  oee  lo 
skilAil  sis  Mrs.  Bailey,  are  manifest. 

The  Parting. — ^We  present  to  our  reader*,  e  poem  ef  rare 
beauty,  in  the  present  number,  with  this  title-— from  the  pea  of 
a  lady  of  this  city.  She,  herself,  is  the  sad  heroine  of  her  owr 
story — and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  mentieo, 
that  she  has  since  fully  recovered  her  health,  and  has  beea 
joined  by  her  husband  at  Paris.  We  are  promised  more  favon 
from  her  pen. 

Winter  Fashions— 1839, 40^— We  feel  — ered  that  Che  plats 
of  fashions  which  we  give  to  our  readers  this  Aontb,  will  even 
surpass  in  besuty  that  of  September,  which  was  declared  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  press,  to  have  been  OBeqealled  by  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  We  huTe  placed  eerselves, 
in  respect  of  these  embellishments— when  we  consider  their 
beauty,  grace,  and  exquisite  finish— beyond  the  reach  ef  cempe> 
tition. 

Promenade  Dress.- Bonnet  of  dark  erimeen  or  black  vdvet, 
with  white  ostrich  feathers.  Cloak  of  veiret  or  ridi  satin, 
trimmed  with  Air— Air  will  be  universally  worn  in  a  variety  ¥ 
ways,  on  mantillas,  mantillets,  etc  The  lining  of  a  centrasfnif 
color,  such  as  rose  with  black,  lilac  with  green,  etc  Sleevss 
moderately  large.  Cape  and  muflT  of  fvr.  Small  silk  moA 
edged  with  Air,  will  also  be  worn.  Under  dress  of  rich  silk 
with  stripes  of  various  colors,  or  plaid — single  flounce; 

Evening  Dreee. — Robe  of  spot  or  plaid  silk,  tiq^ht  and  pohitiri 
waist— deep,  single  flounce,  with  either  short  or  long  sleeves. 
If  short,  a  new  style  of  mittens  is  worn,  ^  white  silk  net 
wrought  in  colored  silks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  earicli- 
ed  with  precious  stones,  if  seen  at  a  distance.  Cape  of  dotted 
muslin,  edged  with  lace.  Apron  of  silk,  striped  in  colors,  or 
plaid,  trimmed  with  black  lace.  Hair  dresaed  with  Atll  carti 
in  front. 

JBeU  Dreee. — Demi-bonnet  of  white  TelVet,  with  a  smfb 
drooping  feather,  trimmed  at  the  sides  with  gold  and  silver 
flowers;  hair  twice  parted,  and  drawn  tight  back  In  the  Grectsn 
style — robe  of  rich  figured  satin,  boddice  waist,  edged  with  deep 
blonde  lace,  and  trimmed  down  the  front  with  small  bows  of 
ribbon — Abroad  single  flounce,  festooned  with  sHk  bows,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  fold  of  dark  silk  and  satin,  same  as  the  ro&«' 
Two  folds  of  the  same  material  meet  the  waist  from  the  fold 
of  the  flounce  Short  sleeves,  with  three  niflies  of  lace— long 
white  kid  gloves. 

Cape. — For  parties,  caps  of  blonde  wiH  bo  nrach  worn,  with 
trimmings  of  small  roses,  feathers  and  forget-me-nots.  Tnr- 
bans  will  be  chiefly  made  of  embroidered  satin  and  of  Tslvetr 
with  Greek  patterns.    The  ends  long. 

Notice.— We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  oor  sub- 
scribers to  the  following  remarks.  The  "Ladies'  CompaoioB  ^ 
is  eonHnued  after  the  first  year's  subscription  has  expired, 
unless  posttire  direction  has  been  given  to  the  contrary,  oj 
reference  to  his  receipt,  every  subscriber  can  determin«  wbes 
his  year  expires,  and  communicate  lafermatleD  accordingly* 
Whoever  receives  the /rst  nrnmler  ef  a  new  year,  ie  UMejer 
the  whole  fear^e  enbeeription.  This  we  wish  te  have  Hetineaf 
understood.  The  feet  has  been  repeatedly  established  by  otf 
conru  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  for  our  interasli  that  wt  shew' 
adopt  a  rule  reeoimielf  to  avail  onraalves  eftha  security  of  <^ 
law,  Bf  ainst  all  who  are  negligent  in  the  above  fespeeti* 
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WASHINGTON'S    HOUSE. 

EviRT  thing  connected  with  tlie  immortal  Saviour  of 
our  country,  is  treasured,  in  the  bosoms  of  Americans,  as 
something  hallowed.  His  personal  habits-— anecdotes  of 
his  life— and  not  least,  his  house  at  Mount  Vernon,  are 
objects  of  the  intensest  interest.  No  one,  possessing  a 
spark  of  patriotic  fire,  visits  its  vicinity,  without  a  pilgri- 
mage to  its  sacred  precincts,  with  feelings  almost  chas- 
tened and  devout  as  are  those  of  the  travellers  to  Mecca, 
when  prostrate  before  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  We  feel 
assured  that  we  could  present  to  our  readers  a  no  more 
acceptable  subject  for  our  engraving,  than  that  which 
adorns  our  present  number. 

The  main  portion  of  Washington's  house  was  erected 
by  his  brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  but  the  wings 
were  added  by  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  cut  in  imitation 
of  freestone ;  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  ninety-six  feet 
in  length ;  having  a  portico  running  the  whole  extent  on 
the  side  fronting  the  river.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  There  are,  on  the  ground  floor,  six  rooms, 
and  a  broad  passage-way.  In  one  room,  in  the  north- 
east corner,  is  a  marble  chimney-piece,  sent  to  Greneral 
WashingtcNi  from  Italy ;  and,  also,  a  fine  organ,  on  which 
Mrs.  Washington  played  with  much  skill.  In  another, 
at  tho  south-east  end,  are  busts  of  Necker,  Paul  Jones, 
and  General  Washington,  and,  also,  a  handsome  librazy, 
the  books  of  which  were  chiefly  collected  by  Washington 
himself. 

Mount  Vernon  received  its  name  from  Admiral  Vernon, 
under  whom  Lawrence  Washington  once  served.  It  is 
handsomely  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  In 
finmt  is  a  lawn,  containing  five  or  six  acres  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  serpentine  walk,  fringed  with  shrubbery. 
On  either  side  of  this  lawn  is  a  garden ;  that  on  the  right 
being  devoted  to  flowers.  In  it  are  two  green  houses-^ 
one  built  by  General  Washington,  the  other,  by  Judge 
Washington— a  hot  bouse,  and  a  pinery.  It  is  prettily 
laid  out,  being  intersected  with  walks  with  box-wood 
borders,  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  hot  and  green  houses, 
which  are  contiguous,  are  sheltered  from  the  northern 
winds  by  a  long  range  of  wooden  buildings  for  tho 
accommodation  of  ser\'ants.  They  contain  every  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  remaricable  tropical  plants. 
There  are  groves  of  orange,  lemon  and  cofiee-troes,  all 
in  full  bearing,  and  delighting  the  senses  with  their  rich 
odor.  Many  bushels  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  annu- 
ally produced ;  and  the  coflee-trees,  also,  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  fruit.  Of  the  other  plants,  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  are  the  night-blowing  cereus,  the 
guaon,  aloes  of  a  gigantic  growth,  the  West  India  plan- 
tain, the  sweet  cassia,  prickly  pear,  etc.  The  "  pinery  " 
is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple. 

The  house  fronts  north-west,  the  rear  looking  to  the 
river.     About  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  stands  a  summer-house,  on  the  edge  of  the 
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river  bank,  which  is  here  lofty  and  sloping,  and  clothed 
with  wood  to  the  water's  edge.  The  summer-house 
commatxls  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  and  the  Maryland 
Shore ;  also,  of  the  "  White  House,"  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  down  the  river,  where  an  engagement 
took  place  with  the  British  vessels  which  ascended  the 
river  during  the  last  war. 

The  estate,  as  owned  by  Judge  Washington,  coi^ 
sisted  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres,  since 
divided  among  his  nephews.  It  has  been,  thus  far,  an 
object  with  the  relatives  of  General  Washington,  into 
whose  possession  the  house  and  gnmndB  have  fallen,  to 
preserve  every  thing,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  state  in 
which  he  left  it;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  tfainga,  those  changes  will,  ere  long,  be 
suffered  to  occur,  which  will  interfere  with  the  hallowed 
and  almost  sacred  associations  which  now  form  a  link 
between  the  "  Father  of  his  country  "  who  is  gone,  and 
his  People  who  remain  to  revere  his  memory.  At  pres- 
ent, his  bones  lie  in  repose  within  the  precincts  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  render  it  consecrated.  It  is  well  known 
that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  General  Government,  a 
few  yean  ago,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  family  tv 
have  them  removed  to  Washington,  and  placed  under 
the  Capitol— -at  a  time  when  it  was  neoesary  that  they 
should  be  disturbed,  to  effect  some  repaira  upon  the  tomb 
in  which  they  had  lain.  This  was  refused,  upon  the  very 
tenable  ground,  that  the  notoriety  of  such  a  transaction 
would  have  been  unpleasant  to  his  feelings  in  his  life— 
and  they  considered  themaelves  sacredly  bound  to  regard 
his  wishes,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Mount 
Vernon,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  perhaps,  for  everi 
will  be  his  restmg^place. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  in  difibrent 
parts  of  the  country,  to  procure  funds  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory;  but  without  success.  A 
movement  was  made  in  New-York  some  years  since, 
to  this  effect.  Still  later,  an  association  at  Washington 
have  made  collections  for  the  same  purpose.  Only  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  obtained,  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  for  such  a  design.  It  is  certainly  a  strange 
fact  that,  so  indebted  as  the  nation  is  to  Washington, 
no  stone  records  his  greatness.  Such  a  want  would 
be  justifiable  and  laudable,  were  it  the  ground  of  the 
deficiency,  that  his  sufficient  monument  is  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen— but  this  is  not,  we  believe,  die  para- 
mount consideration. 

In  view  of  this  position  of  the  people,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Mount  Vernon  is  the  repository  of  the 
ashes  of  the  iOostrious  dead,  as  it  was  his  retreat  in  life, 
it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  national  gratitude  cannot 
be  displayed,  by  the  purchase  of  the  spot  by  the  General 
Government,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
people — a  fit  monument  of  itself  to  his  greatness  and 
his  deeds.  H.  r.  H. 
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Original. 
THE    CHARIB    BRIDE. 

A   LEGEND  OF   HISPANIOLA. 
BT  THE  AUTHOft  or  "  CKOMWELL/'  "  THE  BKOTHEES,"  ETC 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  whole  of  the  day,  on  which  Hernando  de  Leon 
returned  from  his  nocturnal  chase,  passed  ja^loomily— no 
eye  of  sentinel  or  warder  beheld  Don  GuEinan  de  Herrei- 
ro,  nor  was  he  present  at  the  hall  wherein  his  comrades 
feasted ;  Hernando,  on  die  contrary,  far  from  his  wont«d 
temper,  was  there,  the  gayest  of  the  gay-'his  repartee 
the  keenest,  yet  most  polished — ^his  laugh,  the  merriest 
—his  song,  the  most  entrancing.  Men  who  had  known 
him  for  long  years ;  who  had  fought  by  his  side,  in  the 
wild  forays  with  the  Saracens  of  bright  Granada,  and  in 
the  scarce  less  desperate  encounters  of  the  tameless 
Charibs — ^men,  who  had  borne  all  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
wilderness,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  lazar  house  with 
him — ^men,  who  had  feasted  at  the  jovial  board,  and 
drained  the  wassail  cup,  for  years,  with  him — nato  mai^ 
veiled !  They  felt  as  though  there  were  a  something  in 
his  manner,  which  they  had  never  known  before- -a 
melancholy  in  the  merriment,  yet  mingled  with  a  reck- 
lessness, which  baffled  their  sagacity — a  deep,  romantic 
sentiment— an  aU-pervading  tone  of  profound  thought 
in  his  lightest  converse — blent  with  an  air  of  strange 
abstraction-*-a  breaking  off  from  graver  subjects,  and 
plunging  into  bursts  of  wild  and  furious  mirth— and  then 
again,  a  softening  of  the  mirth  into  the  sweetest  and  the 
saddest  touches  of  imagination  that  poet  ever  dreamed, 
or  minstrel  sung.  Thus  passed  the  evening  meal ;  and 
when  the  comrades  parted,  the  souls  of  many,  who  had 
felt  estranged,  they  scarce  knew  why,  from  the  young 
cavalier,  yearned  to  partake  again  his  high  and  generous 
friendship-^they  grasped  his  hand  more  warmly  than 
they  had  done  for  months,  although  their  present  kindli- 
ness was  in  no  less  degree  unmeaning,  than  had  been 
their  suspicion  and  distrust.  Gaily  they  parted;  with 
many  merry  comments  on  the  unwonted  absence  of  Don 
Guzman,  and  many  a  jocular  conjecture  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  feigned  illness — for,  when  the  trumpets  had  rung 
forth  their  gladsome  peal  of  invitation  to  the  festive 
board,  the  seneschal  had  borne  to  the  presiding  officer 
his  courteous  greetings,  and  regrets  that  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  might  not,  for  that  day,  participate  in  their 
accustomed  revelries.  They  parted ;  and  night  fell  dim 
and  silent  over  the  Spanish  fortress.  Throughout  that 
long  and  weary  night,  tho  lamp  was  still  replenished  in 
the  lone  chamber  of  Don  Guzman ;  and  still,  from  hour 
to  hour,  its  solitary  inmate  paced  to  and  fro  the  floor,  his 
long  spurs  clanking  with  a  dull  and  heavy  sound  on  the 
rude  pavement ;  now  pausing  to  mutter,  with  clenched 
hands  and  writhing  lip,  fierce  impi'ecations  on  his  own 
head,  on  the  head  of  his  once  loved,  but  now— he  scarce 
knew  why— -detested  comrade,  and  on  the  weak  hand 
which  had  failed  to  execute  bis  deadly  purpose — now 
hurrying  onward  with  unequal  but  swift  strides,  as 
though  he  would  have  fled  the  torture  of  his  own  guilty 
tlioughts.     Thus  did  he  pass  that  night,  in  agony  more 


bitter  than  the  direst  tortures  that  ever  tyrant  wreaked 
on  mortal  body— and  when  tho  first  grey  light  of  dawn- 
ing mom  fell  cold  and  chill  through  the  uncurtained  case- 
ments of  his  barrack  home,  it  found  him  haggard  and 
feverish,  yet  pale,  withal,  and  shivering  as  though  he 
were  an  ague-stricken  sufferer.  The  morning  gun  peal- 
ed sharp  and  sudden  from  the  ramparts ;  and  far  and 
long  its  echoes  were  repeated  from  the  dark  forests, 
which  girt  in,  on  every  side,  with  their  interminable 
walls  of  deathless  verdure,  the  battlements  of  Isabella. 
At  the  sound,  Guzman  started  as  does  the  miserable, 
guilty  wretch  who  hears  the  sullen  bells  toll  the  dread 
signal  for  his  execution!  Manning  himself,  however, 
with  a  start— 'while  the  blood  rushed,  as  though  indig- 
nant at  his  former  weakness,  to  lip  and  cheek  and  brow 
-~he  instantly  resumed  his  agitated  walk;  nor  did  he 
breaik  it  off  nor  give  the  smallest  symptom  of  percep- 
tion, when  a  quick,  hurried  blow  was  struck  upon  the 
pannel  of  the  door — a  second,  and  a  third  time,  was  that 
low  tap  repeated,  but  still  Don  Guzman  heard  it  not,  or 
if  he  did  hear,  heeded  not.  Then  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  a  grey-headed  veteran,  clad  in  the  liveries  of  that 
noble  house,  to  which,  perchance,  his  master  was  the 
first  scion  who  had  brought  no  lustre,  thrust  in  his  tims- 
blanched  locks  and  war-worn  visage— 

"  Your  charger  waits,  Sefior,"  he  whispered,— *'  tbs 
hour  has  long  gone  by !" 

"What  hour' — ^what  meanest  thou? — gone  by?— 
gone  by?  Would!  would!  oh,  would  to  Heaven  it 
had,  indeed f  gone  by!  Ha!  what"— he  went  on, 
gathering  strength  as  he  spoke,  and  wakening  from  his 
wild,  waking  dreams,  to  a  perception  of  his  true  posi- 
tion— "  ha !  what — ^hast  thou  then  dared  to  suffer  me 
neglect  it?  Death  to  thy  soul,  slave;  hast  then  dared 
suffer  Guzman  de  Herreiro  to  fail  his  plighted  word  ?" 

"Not  so,  not  so,  mine  honored  lord,"  faltered  the 
faithful  vassal.  "  The  hour,  indeed,  hath  passed  when 
thou  didst  order  that  thy  steed  should  stand  beside  the 
water-gate;  and  he  hath  stood  and  chafed  there  thii 
half  hour,  but  scarce  five  minutes  have  elapsed,  since, 
with  his  hawks  and  hounds,  and  his  gay  page,  Alonzo, 
the  gallant  Don  Hernando  hath  set  forth  into  the  forest;^ 
put  but  spurs  to  your  brave  Boabdil,  and  ere  the  wonis 
are  said,  you  shall  overtake  him !" 

"Hurry,  then,  hurry!"  shouted  Herreiro,  fiercely; 
and  belting  on  his  long  toledo,  and  casting  his  broad- 
leafed  sombrero  on  his  disordered  locks,  he  rushed  out, 
with  wild  haste,  no  less  to  the  dismay  than  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  staunch  servitor,  whom  he  had  summoned, 
almost  savagely,  to  follow  him. 

Far  otherwise  had  passed  the  hours  of  darkness  to 
Hernando  de  Leon.  The  banquet  ended,  he  had  with- 
drawn as  calmly  to  his  chamber,  as  though  he  had  no 
farther  object  than  to  lie  down  upon  a  peaceful  bed,  that 
he  might  thence  arise  with  the  succeeding  mom  to  go 
about  his  wonted  avocations.  He  had  sat  down  before 
his  little  escritoire,  and— having  finished  several  lctlcr»f 
scaled  and  directed  them,  cast  off  his  vest  and  doublet, 
and  drawn  from  his  feet  his  falling  leathern  buskins—' 
then  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  beside  his  pallet 
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bed,  buried  his  head  between  hU  hands,  and  for  some 
minutes  prayed,  as  it  would  seem,  in  deep,  though  silent 
fervor.  Rising,  at  length,  erect,  he  spread  his  arms 
abroad,  and  in  a  clear  high  voice,  unconscious,  evi- 
dently, that  he  spoke  aloud — "  and,  above  ail,  bear 
witness,  Thou,"  he  cried,  ''bear  witness.  Thou,  who 
knowest  and  who  seest  all  things — ^that  not  in  any 
mortal  wrath— not  in  the  mood  of  blind  and  senseless 
anger,  nor  in  that  selfish  strain  of  vengeance  which 
recks  of  private  injury — do  I  go  forth  unto  this  strife — 
but  as  unto  a  high,  yet  painful  duty ! — not  as  mine  own 
avenger — for  to  Thee,  and  to  Thee  only,  doth  belong  the 
right  of  vengeance  .'^but  as  the  vindicator  of  society, 
the  punisher  of  crime,  which  else  must  go  unpunished ; 
the  righter  of  the  wronged ;  the  champion  of  the  weak ; 
the  faithful,  although  frail  defender  of  Thine  holy  law. 
If  this  bo  not  so,  leave  me,  thou,  oh,  Lord— give  me  up 
to  the  mercies  of  my  direst  foe — suffer  me  to  fall  unar 
venged,  unwept,  unhonored !  But  if  in  truth,  and  honor, 
and  in  right,  I  do  go  forth,  strike  Thou,  as  is  Thy  wont, 
for  the  right  likewise." 

This  said,  he  lay  down  quietly  upon  his  couch ;  and, 
ere  five  minutes  had  passed  over,  slept  peaceably  and 
sweetly  as  an  infant,  until  the  selfsame  gun,  which  had 
aroused  Don  Guzman  from  the  perturbed  visions  of  his 
guilty  conscience,  broke  his  refreshing  slumbers.    Arising 
instantly,  he,  too,  girt  on  his  sword,  buckled  his  man- 
tle over  his  broad  chest,  fixed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head, 
and  strode  forth,  all  un summoned,  to  the  water-gate. 
There  stood  four  noble  chargers ;  his  own  proud  Anda- 
lusian,  with  a  less  high-bred  charger  at  his  side,  backed 
by  the  page  Alonxo ;  who,  with  a  merlin  on  his  wrist, 
and  the  two  powerful  bloodhounds,  without  which  never  j 
did  Hernando  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness,  couching ' 
before  him,  sat  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival, of  his  lord.  | 
A  little  way  aloof,  a  menial,  clad  in  rich  liveries  of  Isabel  > 
and  silver,  held  the  bay  coursers  of  Herreiro  and  his  old 
esquire. 

No  foot  did  Don  Hernando  set  in  stirrup,  but  seizing 
the  reins  firmly  in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  his  right, 
be  grasped  the  cantle  of  his  demipique,  he  swung  him- 


issiied,  and,  compassing  two  thirds  of  that  small  plain 
with  its  refreshing  waters,  stole  away  silently  among 
the  devious  wilds,  through  which  it  flowed,  unmarked, 
into  the  neighboring  sea.  Here  it  was — here,  in  this 
lovely  and  secluded  spot,  fai^— far  as  it  would  seem, 
removed  from  the  fierce  turmoil,  the  stem  bittemesa, 
the  angry  hatreds  of  the  world,  that  the  two  foeroen  met. 
For  half  an  hour,  at  the  least,  Hernando  had  sat  there, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  upon  his  docile  charger,  awaiting, 
in  the  centre  of  that  sylvan  solitude,  the  coming  of  the 
man  to  whom,  for  having  sought,  on  the  preceding  night, 
to  slay  him  with  the  secret  shaft  of  the  assassin,  he  now 
extended  the  high  privilege  of  striving  to  amend  his 
aim  in  open  daylight,  and  fair  conflict  with  the  hidalgo's 
weapon.  Hard  by  the  lovely  spring,  the  page  Alonzo 
had  looped  the  bridle  of  his  tall  grey  charger  to  the 
tough  stem  of  a  mimosa,  and  now  sat  on  the  mossy  tuif, 
toying  with  the  gigantic  hounds,  which  he  held  closely 
coupled  by  a  chain  of  tempered  stocl  riveted  firmly  to 
their  stout  leathern  collars ;  while,  perched  on  a  pro- 
jecting .limb  of  the  samo  tree  to  which  the  horse  was 
fastened,  the  hooded  merlin  dozed,  with  its  bells  ready 
on  its  yellow  legs,  and  its  light  jesses  hanging  all  unfas- 
tened. Just  as  Hernando  bad  begun  to  marvel  at  the 
protracted  absence  of  his  intended  slayer,  the  sharp  and 
rattling  clatter  of  a  horse's  gallop,  tearii^  his  route 
through  the  dense  sapUngs  of  the  tangled  wood,  was 
heard  approaching ;  and,  in  another  moment,  his  reins, 
and  neck  and  chest  embossed  with  flakes  of  snow-white 
foam,  and  bis  flanks  bleeding  from  incessant  spurring, 
Herreiro's  charger  bore  him,  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  approached,  Hernando 
raised  his  hat  with  the  stem  courtesy  exacted  by  tha 
strict  punctilio  of  the  duel,  from  every  honorable  cava- 
lier; yet,  well-schooled,  as  he  was,  to  suppress  each 
outward  token  oi  every  inward  sentiment,  the  noble 
cavaUer  half  started,  as  he  beheld  the  ravages  worked 
by  a  single  night  of  anguish  on  the  proud  mien  and 
comely  features  of  his  superb  antagonist.  His  hair, 
which,  on  the  previous  morning,  had  been  as  dark  and 
glossy  as  the  black  raven's  wing,  was  now  not  merely 


•elf,  at  once,  with  a  light  leap,  to  his  charger's  back ;  [•,  tangled  most  disorderly,  in  hideous  elf-locks,  but  actually 


bolt  upright  did  the  fiery  creature  bound  into  the  air, 
tossing  his  stag-like  head,  and  long  thin  mane  aloft,  in 
glorious  exultation;  but,  firm  aa  though  he  had  been, 
like  the  fabled  centaurs  of  old  time,  a  portion  of  the 
animal  which  he  bestrode,  so  fearlessly  and  well,  the 
rider  sat  undaunted.  Flinging  his  reins  free  to  the 
impulse  of  the  fiery  horse,  while  he  stood  yet  erect,  he 
curbed  him  tightly  up  as  his  feet  struck  the  sod;  and 
slightly  pricking  him  with  his  long  gilded  spurs,  dashed 
off,  at  a  hard  gallop,  into  the  wild  glades  of  the  forest. 


I  streaked  with  many  a  lock  of  grey,  while  his  whole 
I  visage,  which,  though  swart  and  somewhat  stem,  had 
I  yet  been  smooth  and  seemly,  was  scored  by  many  a  line 
and  furrow,  ploughed  deep  into  the  flesh,  during  those 
few  fleet  hours,  by  the  hot  ploughshare  of  remorse  and 
scorching  anguish.  No  salutation  did  he  make  in  answer 
to  the  bow  of  his  brave  young  opponent ;  but  whirling  his 
long  rapier  from  iu  sheath—*'  Draw !"  he  cried,  "draw, 
'     Look  on  the  sun  for  the  last  time,  and  die !"  and 


sir 


as  he  spoke,  plunging  his  spurs,  even  more  furiously  than 


A  short  mile's  distance  from  the  walls  of  Isabella,  '  he  had  done  before,  into  the  bleeding  flanks  of  hit  good 
embosomed  in  deep  woodlands,  there  was  a  small  j  horse,  he  dashed,  at  once,  upon  him,  sword  in  hand, 
savannah,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  across,  clothed  with  ||  hoping,  it  was  most  evident,  to  take  him  at  advantage, 
a  rich,  short  grass  which,  in  that  lovely  climate,  never,  ||  and  bear  him,  unprepared,  to  earth.  If  such,  however, 
at  any  season,  lost  the  rich  freshness  of  its  emerald  i  were  his  ungenerous  and  foul  intent,  most  grievously 
verdure ;  for,  in  iu  farthest  curve,  lurking  beneath  the  |  was  he  frustrated  by  the  calm  skill  and  perfect  resolu- 
ihelter  of  a  group  of  uU  and  feathery  palm-trees,  there  i|  tion  of  Hernando;  who,  merely  gathering  his  reina  a 
lay  the  basin  of  a  tiny  chrystal  spring,  whence,  welling  ji  Ijule  tighter,  unsheathed  his  keen  toledo;  and,  without 
forth  in  copious  and  perennial  beauty,  a  silver  streamlet  ,1  moving  one  yard  from  the  root  whereon  his  Andaluaian 
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•tood,  watching,  with  fiery  eye  and    broad-expanded  |1  of  Herreiro's  bit,  wheeling  his  own  horse,  eomster  to 
nostrils,  the  motions  of  the  other  charger,  yet  showing  .1  flank  upon  him,  by  the  mere  dint  of  spur,  T^nthont  the 


by  no  symptom,  save  the  quivering  of  his  erected  ears, 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  coming  strife— extended  it, 
with  the  point  slightly  elevated,  toward  Herreiro's  face. 
On  came  the  fierce  assailant — on !  with  the  speed  of 
light ! — ^his  left  hand  clasping  the  reins  firmly — ^bis  right 
drawn  back,  in  preparation  for  the  deadly  thrust,  far 
past  his  hip ;  while  the  bright  point  of  the  long  two- 
edged  blade  was  glittering  in  advance  of  the  bay  char- 
ger's frontlet ! — ^now  they  are  within  half  sword's  length ! 
—and  now  .'—see !  see  that  quick,  straight  flash,  bright 
as  the  stream  of  the  electric  fluid,  axld  scarce — ^if  any 
thing — less  rapid ! — it  was  the  thrust  of  Guzman,  well 
aimed,  and  sped  with  strength,  that,  had  it  reached  the 
mark,  must  have  propelled  it  through  the  stoutest  corslet 
that  ever  bucklered  breast ;  much  more  through  the  slight 
silken  jerkin,  which  was  the  only  armor  that  would  have 
met  its  brunt.     Midway,  however,  in  its  glancing  course, 
it  was  met  by  the  calm,  firm  parry  of  Hernando's  sword ; 
and  thus,  diverted  from  its  true  direction,  passed  harm- 
less, slightly  grazing  the  bridle-arm  of  the  young  cavalier. 
On  came  Herreiro  still— and,  for  an  instant's  space,  it 
seemed  as  tliough  the  shock  of  his  charger,  at  full  speed, 
must  have  borne  down  the  slighter  Andalusian;  but 
scarcely  had  he  parried  that  home  thrust,  before,  with  a 
quick  motion  of  the  bridle-hand — so  quick,  indeed,  that 
it  was  scarce  perceptible— -and  a  slight,  corresponding 
pressure  of  the  spur  on  the  flank  opposite,  Hernando 
wheeled  his  charger  to  the  left;  feinted  a  thrust  at  his 
foe's  face ;  and,  circling  quite  around  him,  delivered  a 
full,  sweeping  cut  against  the  back  part  of  his  neck. 
With  perfect  mastery  of  steed  and  weapon,  Don  Guzman 
met  this  perilous  and  unexpected  movement.    Fulling  so 
hard  on  his  long  Moorish  curb,  that  his  horse,  checked 
at  once,  stood  upright,  and  almost  fell  backward  on  his 
haunches,  he  swung  his  sword  round  to  the  guard  so 
actively,  that  the  strong  blow  fell  harmless.     Then  they 
closed  hand  to  hand ;  fragments  of  the  short,  mossy  turf 
flew  high  into  the  air,  spurned  by  the  iron  heels  of  the 
excited  chargers ;  sparks  flew  from  the  collision  of  the 
well-tempered  blades ;  feathers  were  shorn,  blood  flowed 
on  either  side;  yet,   neither  failed  nor  faltered.     At 
length,  a  furious  down-right  cut,  aimed  by  Don  Guzman, 
full  at  Hernando's  head,  glanced  from  his  guard,  and 
falling  on  the  ear  of  the  high-blooded  Andalusian,  almost 
dissevered  it !     Maddened  witli  torture,  the  brave  brute 
obeyed  the  bit  no  longer,  but,  with  a  yell  of  agony,  bolted, 
despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  rider.     Herreiro  marked 
his  advantage,  and,  as  the  horse  uncontrollably  dashed 
by  him,  cut,  by  a  second  rapid  lounge,  his  adversary's 
rein  asunder.     Frantic,  although,  he  was,  with  pain, 
and  freed  ftom  the  direct  restraint  of  the  half  useless 
bridle,  Hernando  was  not  carried  far,  before  he  had 
recovered    mastery  enough  to  wheel   his   Andalusian 
round,  once  more  to  the  encounter.     Perceiving,  instant- 
ly, that  all  chance  of  success,  by  rapid  turns,  or  quick 
manceuvering,  was  at  an  end,  he — now  adopting  his 
opponent's  system-cashed  straight  upon  him, — and, 
when  within  arm's  length,  throwing  his  own  reins  loose, 
caught,  with  his  lefi  hand,  the  long  silver  cheek-piece 


slightest  exercise  of  bit  or  bridle ;  and  shortened,  at  the 
same  time,  his  sword,  to  plunge  it  from  above,  into  the 

I  tbroat  of  the  assassin.  It  seemed  as  though  no  earthly 
power  could  have  availed  to  rescue  Gruzroan  from  his 

I  desperate  situation— his  horse,  exhausted  by  his  own 

,  exertions,  reeled  visibly  beneath  the  shock ;  his  rapier, 
far  extended  and  abroad,  could,  by  no  means,  have  par- 
ried the  down  thrust,  which  hung  above  him — but  in 
that  very  point  of  time— that  very  second,  long  as  a  thou- 
sand ages— wherein  he  saw  the  dark  glance  of  his  injur- 
ed comrade's  eye  fixed  banefuUy  upon  him ;  wherein  be 
noted  the  grim  smile  mantling  upon  his  scornful  lip; 
wherein  he  shuddered  at  the  gleaming  point  of  the  sui- 

1  pended  rapier,  which  no  efibrt  of  his  own  could  possibly 
avert — ^in  that  dread  point  of  time,  a  yelling  shout  arose 
from  all  the  circumjacent  woodlands — a  howl — as  though 
the  fiends  had  all  broke  loose,  to  rend  the  upper  air  with 
their  discordant  voices— and,  with  the  yell,  a  volley  of 
flint-headed  arrows,  came  hurtling  through  the  air— 
another — and  another!  but,  with  the  first,  Heroando's 
half-won  triumph  ended;  for,  as  he  brandished  his 
avenging  sword  aloft,  clear  through  his  elevated  wrist 
drove  the  long  Charib  shaft^a  second  grazed  his  plume 
— a  third,  most  fatal  of  the  flight,  pierced  through  the 
very  heart  of  his  proud  Andalusian,  and  hurled  him 
lifeless  to  the  earth.  Herreiro  turned — turned  for  base 
flight— but  not  long  did  his  forfeit  life  remain  to  him— 
for,  with  the  second  volley,  down  went  both  horse  and 
man,  transfixed  by  fifty  shafts,  gory  and  lifeless! — 
"  Mount !  mount !  Alonzo — mount,  boy  and  fly,"  shouted 
the  dauntless  cavalier,  as  he  lay  wounded  and  encum- 
bered by  his  slaughtered  horse !  The  bold  boy  heard, 
but  he  obeyed  not !  Forth  he  rushed,  sword  in  hand- 
forth  to  the  rescue  of  his  lord— «nd  forth,  at  the  same 
instant,  from  the  forest,  forth  sped  the  Charib  Caonabo 
and  his  unconquered  horde,  with  spear,  and  mace,  and 
bow,  and  whoop  and  barbarous  war-cry !— "  Down  with 
your  foolish  swords — 'tis  madness  to  resist,"  cried  the 
young  Spaniard.  And  the  next  second  had  not  passed, 
before  the  servant  and  the  master  were  both  the  fettered 
captives  of  the  invincible  ca9ique.  H. 


FEAR. 


Some  for  fear  of  want. 
Want  all  their  lives ;  and  others  every  day, 
For  fear  of  dying,  suffer  worse  than  death. 
Ah !  from  your  bosoms  banish,  if  you  can, 
That  fatal  guest,  I  mean  the  demon  Fear, 
That  trembles  at  impossible  events. 
Lest  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his  load, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  battlements  rush  down. 
Is  there  an  evil  worse  than  fear  itself? 
And  what  avails  it,  that  indulgent  Heav'n 
From  mortal  eyes  has  wrapt  the  woes  to  come, 
If  we,  ingenious  to  torment  ourselves. 
Grow  pale  at  hideous  fictions  of  our  own. 
Serene,  and  master  of  yourself,  prepare 
For  what  may  come,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heav'n. 
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Orifiaal. 
BRILLIANT    PROSPECTS; 

OR,   TBI   HARRIAGS   A-LA-MODZ. 
BT  XHMA  C.    KMBUBT. 

PART  I. — OPINIONS. 

"  The  man  conrinced  agaioat  hit  will, 
la  of  the  aame  opinion  atiU." 

"Good  morning^y  sister  Susan;  I  suppose  yon  have 
come  to  tell  me,  you  have  decided  on  Harriet's  mar- 
riage/' said  Mrs.  Hilton,  as  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Ai> 
Hngton  entered  her  neat  but  plainly  furnished  parlor. 

"I  have,  Maiy,"  was  the  reply;  "and,  if  you  can 
spare  an  hour  from  your  nursery,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  it,  and  learn  your  objections.*' 

"  You  have  improved  upon  the  usual  method,  Susan," 
said  her  sister  laughing,  "  most  persons  ask  advice,  and 
then  follow  their  own  inclinations ;  but  you  decide  first, 
and  then  ask  counsel." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mary,  though  I  was  un- 
willing to  mar  Harriet's  brilliant  prospects  by  your  old- 
fashioned  notions,  yet  I  really  wish  to  hear  your  reasons 
for  not  approving  the  marriage." 

"  My  first  objection  is  so  self-evident,  Susan,  that  it 
cannot  be  refuted.    Harriet  is  a  mere  child." 

"  She  is  sixteen." 

VAnd  pray,  what  but  a  child  is  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
whose  time  has  been  divided  between  the  nursery  and 
the  school-room.  She  may  be  a  good  scholar,  and  pos- 
sess great  skill  in  music  and  dancing,  but  of  the  active 
business  of  life  she  can  never  even  have  thought.  It  is 
nearly  seventeen  3rear8  since  I  was  at  that  happy  age ; 
and  yet  I  can  recollect  well  how  totally  unfit  I  must  have 
been  for  any  serious  responsibility." 

"Yet  you  ought  to  have  been  more  womanly  than 
most  girls,  Mary,  educated  as  you  were,  by  that  most 
precise  of  all  venerable  spinsters,  aunt  Hetty." 

"It  is  to  our  good  aunt  Hester's  strict  notions  of 
womanly  duties,  that  I  owe  much  of  my  present  happi- 
ness, sister  Susan;  but  at  tliat  early  age,  I  could  have 
contributed  but  little  to  a  husband's  domestic  comfort." 

"  Your  experience  is  very  different  from  mine,  Mary ; 
I  can  add  ten  years  to  your  calendar;  for  alas!  it  is 
seven  and  twenty  years  since  I  was  sixteen,  but  I  can 
remember  how  I  longed  to  quit  school,  and  have  a  house 
and  servants  of  my  own." 

"  Doubtless  such  idle  wishes  often  crossed  my  brain, 
sister,  when  aunt  Neppy  kept  me  home,  hour  after  hour, 
stitching  wristbands,  or  sent  me  into  the  kitchen  to  learn 
how  to  cook  a  dinner,  but,  I  repeat,  that  to  the  restric- 
tions I  then  thought  severe,  I  owe  many  of  my  present 
enjoymettU." 

"  But  the  minds  of  some  devslope  much  more  rapidly, 
perhaps;  Harriet  has  long  been  at  the  head  of  her 
school." 

"  I  thought  you  intended  to  leave  her  m-ith  Mrs.  Bart- 
ley  another  year." 

"So  I  did;  she  W  only  visited  home  for  the  Christ- 
inas hoUdajs  ;  and,  to  tell  you  tht  troth,  her  trunk  was 


packed  to  return  to  school,  the  vety  evening  Edward 
Tracy  made  proposals  to  her  father." 

"  And  Edward  Tracy's  proposals  at  onoe  completed 
her  education,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Hilton.  "  Weil, 
sister,  I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  but  I  am  no  friend 
to  such  early  marriages." 

"I  was  married  at  eighteen,  Mary,  and  have  never 
repented  it,  while  you — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Susan ;  you  mean  that 
you  at  eighteen,  married  a  rich  merchant,  and  have  lived 
like  a  princess  ever  since;  while  I  waited  till  twen^ 
three,  only  to  wed  a  professional  man,  whose  talents  pro- 
cure him  a  simple  competence.  Nay,  you  need  not  dis- 
claim my  version  of  your  thoughts ;  we  are  each  happy 
in  our  own  way.  The  eclat  of  fashionable  life,  the  am- 
bition of  giving  the  best  dinners,  and  the  most  brilliant 
parties;  the  triumph  of  possessing  the  most  stately 
house,  and  the  richest  French  furniture,  is,  too,  a  suffi- 
cient recompense  for  the  vexations  attendant  on  such  a 
tife ;  while  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  your  splendors, 
the  quiet,  the  retirement,  the  domestic  comfort  of  my 
humble  home." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  seem  very  contented,  Mary,  and 
yet  I  wonder  how  you  can  reconcile  yourself  to  such  a 
life ;  your  house  is  a  mere  bandbox." 

**  It  is  lai^  enough  to  contain  all  my  real  friends,  and 
I  never  give  parties." 

"  Your  furniture  is  very  plain." 

"  It  is  substantial,  and  as  good  as  our  fiuher's  house 
ever  boasted." 

"  True,  but  in  our  father^s  time  there  was  no  better  in 
use ;  now  every  mechanic's  wife  tries  to  display  Brus- 
sels caipets  and  French  chairs." 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  avoid  all  such  competitioii, 
whether  with  the  wives  of  merchants  or  mechanics ;  it 
gives  me  no  pain  to  return  to  my  simple  apartments, 
after  spending  a  day  in  your  luxurious  ones." 

"  But  you  have  so  few  servants." 

"  I  have  an  excellent  cook  who  does  not  disdain  to 
assist  in  the  general  work  of  the  house ;  a  ^thful  old 
nurse  to  take  charge  of  my  children,  and  my  good,  little 
Kitty,  the  orphan  whom  I  took  into  my  family  when  I 
was  just  married.  These  women  are  all  attached  to 
me  by  the  ties  of  kindness  and  good  will,  so  that  my 
wishes  are  laws  to  them.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  French 
cuisinier  to  make  my  kitchen  look  like  the  caboose  of  a 
steamboat:  I  have  no  whiskered  lackey  to  put  my 
friends  out  of  countenance  by  his  impertinence  to  the 
*  nobody  9:^  no  Swi&s  govemness  to  teach  my  children 
bad  French  and  worse  principles ;  but  I  have  a  quiet, 
well-ordered  household,  and  to  our  old  aunt's  notions,  I 
owe  the  power  of  obtaining  such  a  desirable  acquisition." 

"  You  are  quite  eloquent,  Mary ;  but  I  believe  you  are 
more  than  half  right.  Your  house  always  looks  comfort- 
able ;  your  children  are  well  trained,  and  your  Mltle 
dinner  parties  are  unexceptionable;  but  how  you  manage 
to  do  all  this,  I  cannot  conceive.  You  would  be  surprised 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  trouble  I  have  with  my  eight 
servants.  My  fat  old  cook  divides  his  time  between  ex- 
periments in  Fart  gtutronandque  and  the  billiaid-uble : 
my  coachman  starves  the  horses,  and  gets  drunk  with 
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die  money  for  which  he  sells  their  oau;  the  footman 
spends  his  time  in  trimming  his  whiskers;  uid  the 
waiter  loses  the  silver,  and  breaks  my  S^vret  china ; — 
M  much  for  the  men.  With  the  women  it  is  but  little 
better ;  the  nurse  neglects  my  children  while  she  flirts 
with  the  beaux  who  crowd  to  the  honse  on  Sunday,  in 
yellow  gloves  and  blue  inexpressibles :  the  chambermaid 
borrows  my  embroidered  capes  for  her  evening  parties ; 
and  the  prattling  French  goremess  has  actually  been 
detected  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  one  of  my 
husband's  clerks,  a  simple  boy  from  the  country.  There 
is  no  help  for  it;  if  I  dismiss  them,  I  shall  get  no  better ; 
■o  I  must  just  shut  my  eyes  and  let  matters  take  their 
course.  I  could  not  endure  a  life  of  domestic  drudgery/' 

Mrs.  Hilton  did  not  reply;  she  knew  it  was  useless  to 
tell  her  that  what  she  called  drudgery  was  in  fact  the 
duty  of  every  good  wife ;  and  that,  although  manual 
labor  may  not  always  be  necessary,  yet  the  constant  su- 
pervision of  the  mistress  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
a  family.  '  The  eye  of  the  master  maketh  a  diligent 
servant,'  is  a  proverb  almost  forgotten  in  these  days  of 
luxury  and  false  refinement. 

"  Our  discussion  has  led  us  far  from  Harriet  and  her 
fintunes,"  said  Mrs.  H9ton,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  *'  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  her  intended  husband ; 
he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  which  I  do  not  like." 

"  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  husband,  and 
by  the  recent  death  of  his  father  has  come  into  posses- 
lion  of  a  large  fortune." 

''  What  do  you  know  of  his  character  and  temper, 
Susan?" 

"  Very  little ;  he  has  spent  several  years  in  Europe, 
And  is  veiy  well  informed.  He  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
eccentric,  and  his  manners  are  a  little  reserved." 

"  What  are  his  religious  principles." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  he  is  like  most  other  young  men,  and 
chinks  religion  may  better  be  deferred  to  a  later  period 
of  life.  You  shake  your  head,  Mary ;  surely  yon  do  not 
•xpect  to  find  young  men,  at  the  present  day,  models  of 
piety." 

"  How  long  has  he  known  Harriet  7" 

"  He  dined  with  us  last  year,  when  Harriet  was  little 
more  than  a  pretty  child,  but  I  think  he  has  never  seen 
her  since,  until  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  we  met 
Urn  in  Broadway.  Her  extreme  beauty  seemed  to  attract 
him  immediately,  and  be  has  since  then  been  a  con- 
■tant  visitor." 

''  Does  Harriet  fancy  she  has  any  attachment  to  him  f 
I  say  fancy,  because  it  could  scarcely  be  a  genuine  affec- 
tion already." 

"  I  believe  all  boarding-school  girls  are  much  alike  in 
one  point,  Mary ;  they  come  home  with  imaginations  ex- 
cited by  novel  reading,  and  are  ready  to  fall  into  love  at 
a  moment's  warning,  with  any  interesting  youth.  Har- 
riet is  like  the  rest ;  and  the  attentions  of  a  man  as  hand- 
some as  Edvrard  Tracy,  soon  produce  an  impression. 
You  look  grave ;  you  think  me  wrong  in  giving  Harriet 
to  one  of  whom  I  know  so  little." 

**  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Susan;  to  ma  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  intellect  are  of  little  value,  in  com- 


parison with  good  principles  and  sound  morality.  Ed- 
ward Tracy  may  be  the  most  fascinating  of  men,  but  if 
he  lack  steadiness  of  character,  Harriet  will  never  be 
happy  with  him.  She  is  naturally  very  affectionate  in 
her  disposition,  with  warm  feelings,  and,  I  should  think, 
a  strong  tendency  to  romantic  sensitiveness;  she  will 
attach  herself  to  her  husband  with  the  most  ardent  ten- 
derness; and  if  he  be  a  man  of  higb>toaed  character 
and  strong  sense,  he  will  nKNild  her  into  the  loveliest 
woman  in  society ;  but,  if  he  is  one  of  the  votaries  of 
excitement,  a  lover  of  pleasure  merely,  then  woe  to  her, 
as  soon  as  the  charm  of  her  beauty  palls  upon  his  senses! 
You  are  giving  to  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  a  cherished 
plant,  just  when  it  is  about  to  blossom  in  perfect  beauty; 
if  he  watch  over  it  with  anxious  care,  all  will  be  well; 
but  if  he  blight  it  in  the  bud,  you  will  bitterly  repent  the 
haste  with  which  you  transferred  it  to  another.  If  she 
were  several  yeara  older,  with  a  mind  fully  developed, 
and  a  strength  of  character  fitted  to  endure  the  viciui- 
tudes  of  life,  she  might  be  trusted  to  a  fate  so  promisiDg; 
but,  at  her  age,  she  will  be  the  mere  plaything  of  a  hus- 
band who  has  gained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  world's  wisdom;  and  it  will  be  hard  for  her 
to  obtain  in  future  the  influence  which  a  wife  ought 
always  to  possess,  and  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by 
the  unison  of  firm  principles  and  perfect  gentleness.  He 
may  delight  in  the  beauty  of  his  girlish  wife,  but  he  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  respect  her  opinions ;  and  woe  to 
the  woman  whose  husband  does  not  regard  her  as  bis  con- 
fidential friend.  And  now  that  I  have  finished  my  lec- 
ture, Susan,  pray  tell  me  when  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place?" 

"  As  soon  as  we  can  complete  our  arrangements;  pro- 
bably in  about  a  fortnight,"  answered  Mrs.  Arlington, 
as  she  rose  to  depart.  Her  sister's  earnestness  had 
startled  her  into  more  serious  reflection  than  she  usually 
indulged,  and  she  bade  her  farewell  with  a  saddened 
countenance.  But  when  she  stepped  into  her  carriage, 
and  threw  herself  back  upon  the  luxurious  cushions,  her 
old  habits  of  thought  returned.  "  After  all,"  said  she 
to  herself,  "wealth  is  a  very  desirable  thing;  Harriet 
may  never  have  such  another  brilliant  offer,  and  ivhat 
signifies  a  few  years  more  or  less  7 — she  must  learn  by 
experience  instead  of  precept." 

Alas !  how  little  benefit  from  those  costly  lessons  has 
that  mother  derived,  who  willingly  transfers  her  daughter 
to  so  severe  a  school,  when  her  own  kind  guidance 
might  save  her  from  its  harsh  discipline ! 

PABT  II. — EXriRIXNCX. 

'*  If  there  be  one  curse  which  has  come  to  earth  ai  the  crow 
flies,  and  with  all  the  poisqnous  steam  of  hell,  hot  about  it,  it  tf 
that  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage.*' 

On  her  sixteenth  birthday,  Harriet  Arlington  became 
the  wife  of  the  rich  and  handsome  Edward  Tracy.  The 
wedding  was  unequalled  in  splendor;  the  bride  looked 
fairy  like  in  her  loveUness,  and  queenly  in  the  richness  ot 
her  apparel— what  more  could  a  fashionable  mother 
desire  7  A  few  weeks  were  devoted  to  festirity,  •»* 
then  the  newly  wedded  pair  set  sijI  for  France,  where 
they  purposed  spending  their  first  year,  amid  the  gaiettc* 
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of  Paris.  Among  Mrt.  Arlington's  puting  lessons  to 
her  daughter,  was  one,  which  Harriet  vainly  tried  to  un- 
derstand. "Be  CBiefbl,  ray  child,"  said  her  mother, 
**  that  you  never  inquire  into  your  husband's  early  his- 
tory;  there  are  a  thousand  adventures  which  befal  a  man 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  which  he  dislikes  to  recur; 
and  it  is  always  best  for  a  wife  to  know  nothing  about 
them."  Harriet  possessed  a  mind  of  such  perfect  purity, 
that  even  the  contagion  of  a  boarding-school  had  failed 
to  corrupt  it;  and  therefore  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  vices  of  society.  To  her,  Tracy  seemed  all  that 
she  could  desire ;  and  she  did  not  dream  that  he  could 
ever  have  known  evil ;  she  would  never,  therefore,  have 
thought  of  inquiring  into  his  past  history,  simply  because 
■he  was  quite  satisfied  with  him  at  present;  and  yet,  her 
mother's  words,  implying  that  there  might  be  something 
to  learn  respecting  her  husband,  -troubled  her  more  than 
she  would  have  liked  to  confess.  Immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  they  were  surrounded  by  Tracy's 
former  fnends,  and  Harriet  found  herself  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  most  fashionable  circle  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  metropolis.  Her  extreme  youth,  her  exceeding 
beauty,  her  winning  simplicity  of  manners,  and  her  frank 
demeanor,  made  her  a  general  favorite ;  and  Tracy  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  voice  of  fashion  now 
ratified  his  own  taste. 

Edward  Tracy  was  one  of  the  world's  votaries  and 
victims.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been  sent  to  school  in 
England,  and  from  thence  he  had  entered  the  university; 
so  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  home  influence.  His  mind  had  been  culti- 
vated, but  his  heart  neglected ;  and  the  sweet  charities 
of  life,  which  grow  up  only  in  the  quiet  sunshine  of  do- 
mestic retirement,  had  never  diffused  their  perfume  around 
his  boyhood.  His  mother  had  died  while  he  was  an 
infant ;  and  his  father,  immersed  in  the  cares  of  business, 
thought  that  his  duty  was  fully  performed  when  Edward 
was  placed  at  school,  and  well  supplied  with  daily  com- 
forts. There  wa^  no  home  into  which  he  could  enter, 
to  learn  the  happy  influence  of  social  duties ;  no  mother 
to  infuse  a  love  of  virtue  into  his  soul,  by  her  gentle  pre- 
cepU  and  example ;  no  sisters  to  teach  him  an  habitual 
reverence  for  the  purity  of  woman's  nature.  His  col- 
lege life  hod  been  disgraced  by  no  excesses,  and  to  all 
appearance  his  moral  character  was  as  unimpeachable 
as  his  mental  qualities  were  brilliant;  but  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Ids  few  intimate  friends  could  tell  a  different 
tale.  In  fact,  Tracy  was  consummately  selfish.  For 
liis  vices  he  had  not  the  excuse  of  youthful  passion,  since 
he  was  actually  as  cold  and  calculating  as  if  he  had  num- 
bered four  score  winters  ;  and  for  his  virtues,  or  what 
passed  as  such,  he  deserved  little  praise,  because  they 
were  the  result  solely  of  interested  motives.  A  most 
ingenious  sophist,  he  could  deceive  himself  and  others 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples, when  he  was  only  obeying  the  dictates  of  inclina- 
tion ;  and,  with  sentiments  of  honor  and  magnanimity 
for  ever  on  his  lips,  he  was  never  known  to  do  a  disin- 
terested act. 

Such  was  the  husband  of  the  lovely  and  warm-hearted 
Harriet.    Well  might  her  woridly  minded  mother  dread 
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her  inquiiy  into  his  past  life;  but  more,  far  more,  might 
she  have  feared  for  his  future  conduct. 

A  sudden  transition  from  the  restraints  of  a  boarding- 
school  to  the  excitements  of  fashionable  life,  might  have 
tried  the  strength  of  a  far  more  vigorous  mind  than  was 
possessed  by  Mrs.  Tracy.  Bewildered  in  the  whiri  of 
gaiety,  and  intoxicated  by  continued  draughts  of  adolft- 
tion,  Harriet  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
pleasure.  But  she  soon  learned  that  life's  pleasures  are 
like  earth's  flowers — if  we  are  content  to  inhale  their 
sweets  while  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  active  duties, 
they  are  harmless  and  even  healthful,  but  if  we  gather 
them  around  us  while  we  recline  upon  the  drowsy  couch 
of  indolence  and  supineness,  their  rich  perfume  can  only 
bring  disease  and  death. 

A  few  short  months  suflSced  for  her  dream  of  folly, 
and  then  all  the  allurements  of  society  could  not  blind 
her  to  the  feet  that  her  husband  was  daily  becoming  neg- 
lectful in  his  conduct  towards  her.  The  novelty  of  sue- 
cess  was  over;  the  triumph  of  possessing  so  young  and 
pretty  a  wife  had  ceased  to  interest  him,  and  Tracy  was 
rapidly  returning  to  his  old  habits  of  dissipation. 
Wounded  by  his  indifference,  and  accustomed  to  haw 
every  grievance  radressed  by  her  affectionate  parents,  as 
soon  as  made  known  to  them,  Harriet,  naturally  enough, 
adopted  the  same  system  of  giriish  repining  in  her  intei^ 
course  with  her  husband.  With  the  fretful  manner  of  a 
petted  child,  she  reproached  him  for  his  firequent  al^ 
sences,  and  his  manifcld  engagements ;  and  vainly  ev 
pected  that  the  petulence  which  had  been  indulged  by 
her  mother,  would  have  equal  influence  with  him.  Natu- 
rally good-tempered,  her  fretfulness  was  only  the  result 
of  unlimited  indulgence;  and  judicious  advice,  joined 
with  kind  treatment,  wt>uld  soon  have  subdued  such  a 
disposition,  but  Tracy  was  not  calculated  to  correct 
faults  in  the  characters  of  others,  and  a  habit  of  bickering 
soon  grew  up  between  them  which  threatened  to  destroy 
aU  domestic  comfort. 

Harriet,  with  a  youthfvl  impatience  of  melancholy 
feelings,  endeavored  to  lose  the  recollection  of  her  dis- 
comfort, by  plunging  still  more  deeply  in  fashionable 
folly.  There  were  many  among  her  acquaintances,  who, 
while  they  lacked  her  advantages  in  point  of  vrealth,aiid 
youth  and  beauty,  were  far  her  superiors  in  worldly  wis- 
dom. These  persons  gladly  undertook  her  guidance 
through  the  mazes  of  society,  and  by  their  aid,  the 
equipage,  the  dress,  the  entertainments  of  Mrs.  Tracy, 
became  distinguished  for  their  splendor  and  richness. 
But  in  vain  the  poor  girl  tried  to  cheat  herself  into  hap- 
piness. The  wanner  feelings  of  early  youth  were  daily 
withering  within  her  bosom,  and  no  outward  show  could 
compensate  her  for  their  loss.  The  romance,  which 
belongs  more  or  less  to  the  nature  of  every  woman, 
had  not  been  wasted  by  her  npon  school  friendships,  or 
fancied  attachments,  but  had  at  once  oentred  upon  her 
husband.  No  calculations  of  interest  had  ever  been  in  her 
mind  connected  with  her  marriage.  She  saw  a  msui  of 
noble  person  and  graceful  manners,  offering  to  her  the 
devoted  attentions  of  an  ardent  lover,  and  her  heart 
sprang  towards  him  with  girlish  eagerness  and  fondDese. 
When  a  woman  lives  a  little  while  in  society,  she  learns, 
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by  tad  experience,  that  dU^poiotments  mast  come,  and  '  woman's  happiness  consists  in  the  exercise  of  her  affsc- 
bitter  as  they  may  be  when  inflicted  by  those  she  loves  '  tions,  and  that  he  might  as  well  call  upon  a  blind  man  to 
best,  she  at  length  learns  to  bear  them  with  patience,  and  j  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  expect  a  woman  to  be 
even  to  expect  them.     But  sad  is  the  fate  of  her  whose  •  content  with  mere  external  advantages,  when  shut  oat 


first  sorrow  is  the  work  of  him  who  has  sworn  to  love 


from  the  light  of  love.   He  considered  Harriet  as  spoiled 


and  cherish  her— to  whose  lips  the  chalice  of  disap-  \  by  early  indulgence,  but  had  ho  ever  looked  into  the 
pointment  is  commended  by  the  hand  which  placed  on  ,  depths  of  her  guileless  character,  he  would  have  learned 


hers  the  symbol  of  unbroken  union. 


that  many  a  pearl  of  price  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  the 


To  all  ootward  appearance,  Tracy  was  as  kind  to  his  '  stream  of  thought  which  his  breath  so  often  ruffled, 
wife  as  most  fashionable  husbands ;  but  poor  Harriet !       The  tale  I  am  relating  is  no  uncommon  one.    Who 
woald  willingly  have  exchanged  his  cold  politeness  when  '  cannot  point  to  some  similar  instance  of  domestic  es- 
in  society,  for  a  single  look  of  real  tenderness ;  while  his  \  trangement,  even  among  their  own  familiar  firiendsT 


capricious  tyranny  in  private  was  such,  as  to  keep  aUve 
«  constant  irritation  of  temper  on  her  part,  which  served 
as  an  excuse,  diough  it  was  in  fact  the  result,  of  his  neg- 
lect of  her  feelings.  Another  and  a  still  deeper  fountain 
of  bittemesst  was  finally  opened  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  wife.  In  the  careless  freedom  of  conversation 
with  her  Parisian  friends,  whose  morality  hung  about 
them  as  loosely  as  their  opera  cloaks,  she  had  learned 
some  of  the  dark  secrets  of  her  husband's  early  life.  To 
the  mind  of  a  pure  hearted  girl,  whose  ideas  of  human 
nature  have  been  formed  after  the  inimitable  models  of 


the  heroes  of  romance,  nothing  can  give  so  fearful  a    ruption  of  domestic  ties  ?     Who  can   trace  the  course 


The  world  is  witness  to  some  brilliant  marriage ;  it  be- 
holds the  newly  wedded  pair  surrounded  by  affluence  sod 
luxury;  it,  perhaps,  welcomes  them  to  iu  scenes  of 
gaiety,  but  no  more  is  known,  until  suddenly  the  rie  is 
severed ! — the  wife  returns  to  the  home  of  her  childhood 
-—the  husband  becomes  a  solitary  wanderer.  Then  come 
surmises  and  conjectures,  recollections  of  trifling  differ^ 
ences  between  the  parties,  and  it  may  be,  all  the  "  kind 
mendacity  of  hints,"  to  explain  the  motives  of  so  unfore- 
seen a  separation.  But  who,  save  the  sufierers  them- 
selves, can  know  of  the  causes  which  led  to  such  &  dis- 


shock  as  the  discovery  that  the  object  of  her  innocent 
love  has  ever  been  the  votary  of  vicious  indulgence.  Ig- 
norant of  the  temptations  which  assail  mankind,  and 
rightly  regarding  as  crimes  those  excesses  which  the 
good  natured  world  considers  only  as  venial  errors,  she 
feels  that  the  shrine  on  which  she  offered  her  young 
affections,  has  been  polluted  by  unholy  fires ;  and  while 
she  yet  clings  to  her  idolatry,  she  no  longer  looks  with 
perfect  faith  upon  the  idol.  If  she  would  continue  to 
love  her  husband,  she  must  learn  a  tolerance  of  evil  from 
which  her  soul  recoils,  and  allow  the  dove-like  plumage 
of  her  own  pure  spirit  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  darkly 
brooding  wing  of  the  Tempter. 

A  woman  of  less  feeling,  placed  in  Harriet's  situation, 
would,  perhaps,  have  resigned  herself  quietly,  and  com- 
forted herself  with  che  external  advantages  afforded  by  her 
position— for  Tracy  rarely  interfered  in  his  wife's  pur- 
suits— and  a  little  management  would  have  enabled  her 
to  avoid  the  frequent  scenes  of  angry  altercation  which 
miide  her  so  very  miserable.  But  Harriet  had  too  much 
affection  for  her  husband,  too  little  regard  for  those 
worldly  advantages  which  she  had  possessed  from  infan- 
cy, to  be  content  with  such  a  lot.  Candid,  even  to  a 
fault,  she  possessed  neither  the  skill  which  enables  a  cun- 
ning woman  to  msuMige  the  inequalities  of  a  capricious 
temper,  nor  the  tact  which  teaches  a  worldly  wise  one  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fiiintest  ray  of  returning  good 
feeling  in  her  husband.  She  was  unhappy ;  she  knew 
that  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  her  misery,  and  she 
upbraided  him  with  his  cruelty  in  the  same  nmnner  as, 
but  a  few  months  before,  she  would  have  reproached  a 
school  fellow. 

Tracy  looked  upon  his  young  wife  as  a  mere  child, 
whose  happiness  depended  upon  the  gratification  of  her 


{ of  the  tempest  from  the  "  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
I  hand,"  to  the  fiery  thunderbolt  rending  the  chain  which 
bound  the  fettered  pair  T     Who  was  allowed  to  hear  the 
angry  word,  the  hasty  retort  7     Who  beheld  the  cold 
!  look,  the  bitter  sneer  ?     Who  listened  to  the  keen  re- 
iproach  of  wounded  sJection,  the  scoffing  reply  of  inci- 
jpient  hatred?     Alas!  so  frail  is  human  nature,  that  our 
very  virtues  sometimes  do  the  work  of  vices,  and  even 
as  fanaticism  may  be  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  infi- 
delity, so  our  tenderest  affections,  when  injudiciously  ex- 
ercised, may  be  as  subversive  of  domestic  happiness  as 


aversion. 


"  The  two  first  years  of  married  life  are  always  the 
most  hazardous ;  if  we  escape  shipwreck  then,  we  may 
hope  to  steer  our  bark  safely  to  a  haven  of  rest."    Such 
was  the  remark  of  one  now  in  her  grave,  who  had  pass- 
ed, not  unscathed,  through  the  ordeal ;  and  daily  expe- 
rience proves  the  truth  of  her  assertion.     If  it  rcqcdres 
time  and  patience,  in  order  to  modulate  two  musical  in- 
struments to  perfect  harmony,  how  much  more  of  both 
is  needed  to  produce  exact  accordance  between  two 
hearts, — those  "  harps  of  a  thousand  strings"^which 
when  once  wedded,  can  give  forth  the  music  of  life  only 
when  they  are  in  unison.     It  matters  not  how  intimately 
the  character  of  each  may  have  been  studied  by  the  other 
;  before  marriage ;  the  familiar  intercourse  of  wedded  life 
developes    a  thousand   trifling  peculiarities,  and  half- 
!  formed  habits,  which  could  not  be  discovered  earlier,  be- 
{ cause  there  was  no  opportunity  for  their  display ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  mutual  forbearance  is  the  first  duty 
which  we  are  called  to  exercise. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  eventful  two  years,  Harriet 
was  once  more  an  inmate  of  her  father's  house.  The 
differences  between  herself  and  her  husband  had  arisen 
girlish  whims ;  and  so  long  as  he  allowed  her  to  do  as  I  to  such  a  height,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  separation  i 
she  pleased,  he  thought  she  ought  not  to  complain,  if  he  I  and  under  pretence  of  seeking  renovated  health  in  her 
assumed  the  same  privilege.     He  did  not  know  that  a  I  native  land,  Mrs.  Tracy  returned  to  America,  leaving 
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her  fansbaad  still  the  oraament  of  the  Parisian  cireles  of 
fashion.     Alas !  the  unhappy  Harriet  had  been  too  early 
subjected  to  the  trials  which  require  womanly  strength 
of  character,  and  womanly  p^entleness  of  demeanor.  The 
petted  child,  fresh  from  the  indulgence  of  the  nursery, 
with  all  the  waywardness  of  a  school  girl  yet  clinging  to 
her  affectionate  nature,  was  but  little  fitted  to  encounter 
the  fate   which  awaited   her.     Broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  and  suffering  from  a  nervous  irritability  which 
threatened  to  destroy  reason  iuelf,  she  returned  to  the 
home  of  her  happy  year^,  the  mere  shadow  of  herself. 
The  joyous  expression  of  her  once  beautiful  face  had 
given  place  to  a  look  of  care  and  vexation ;  her  smooth 
forehead  bore  traces  of  the  oft-knit  brow,  and  she  seemed 
prematurely  aged  in  mind  as  well  as  body.     The  sudden 
death  of  her  infant,  to  whom  she  had  looked  for  future 
solace  in  her  loneliness  of  heart,  completed  tlio  work 
which  her  ill-assorted  marriage  had  begun;  and  while 
Tracy  still  remained  amid  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  his  wife 
was  fast  sinking  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.     She 
would  sit  for  hours  in  one  position;  her  hands  hanging; 
listlessly  by  her  side,  her  head  bent  down,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  seemingly  abstracted  from  every  thing  around 
her.  The  voice  of  her  mother,  the  presence  of  her  father, 
were  alike  powerless  to  arouse  her  at  such  times  from 
her  mournful  trance.     She  required  her  room  to  be  dark- 
ened ;  and  the  admission  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  made  her 
shiver,  as  if  the  light  of  day  were  perfectly  abhorrent  to 
her.     Alarmed  at  her  increasing  hatred  of  life,  her 
mother  took  measures  to  guard  her  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance ;  but  her  cares  were  vain.     One  morning  her  at- 
tendant left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  leaving  Mrs. 
Tracy  apparently  buried  in  sleep;   on  her  return  she 
was  horror-stricken  to   find  her  lying  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  her  temple. 
Whether  she  had  fallen  against  the  chimney-piece  in  at- 
tempting to  rise,  or  whether  the  more  horrible  suspicion 
which  entered  the  minds  of  her  agonized  parents  was 
true,  could  never  be  known.     She  uttered  not  a  word 
when  she  was  placed  in  bed — she  returned  no  answer  to 
the  entreaties  of  her  parents,  nor  the  questions  of  her 
physicians ;  and  thus,  in  apparent  unconsciousness,  she 
lingered  several  days,  ere  death  relieved  her  from  the 
burden  of  existence. 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday  she  lay  extended  in  her 
coffin,  in  the  very  room,  where  two  years  before,  she  had 
stood,  in  girlish  loveliness  and  bridal  array,  to  pronounce 
the  irrevocable  vows  which  doomed  her  to  disappoint- 
ment and  an  eariy  grave. 

Years  have  passed  since   she  was  laid  in  the  silent 
tomb,  but  it  is  scarcely  six  months  since  Edward  Tracy 
ended  a  life  of  profligacy,  by  a  death  of  unmitigated  suf- 
fering— the  victim  of  his  own  vices. 
Brooklyui  L.  /. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 

WRITTEN    IN   AN   ALBUM  BENEATH  SOME  LINES  BT 

MISS  MITFORD. 

BT  FRANCES   S.  GiOOOD. 

Oh  !  Mary  Russell  Mitford! 

Sweet  name !  I  know  it  well, 
For  its  bewitching  melody 

Was  long  ago  a  spell, 
To  waken  thoughts  of  woodland, 

And  rivulet  and  dell! 

I  have  dreamed  of  thee  io  snmmer, 
When  our  blossoms  were  in  bloom, 

When  the  humming-bird  was  feasting 
On  their  honey  and  perfume. 

And  bathing  in  the  beamy  dew, 
His  small  and  shining  plume. 

And  when  Autumn  came  from  heaven, 

With  a  rainbow  in  his  hand, 
And  showered  on  our  foliage 

Its  colors  bright  and  bfand. 
Till  the  woods  were  glowing  gorgeously 

Throughout  our  noble  land ! 

I  have  read  thy  serious  sketches. 

In  the  heart  of  forest  wild, 
And  lo !  the  very  verdure 

Of  the  gloomy  hemlock  smiled ; 
And  Earth  was  all  like  fairy  ground, 

And  I — a  merry  child ! 

I  know  thou  art  affectionate, 

And  full  of  playful  grace, 
I  know  thy  smile  "  makes  sunshine," 

In  many  "  a  shady  place," 
Oh!  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 

That  I  might  see  thy  face ! 


Burke  says  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human 
wisdom.  Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wisdom,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  hereditary 
succession,  and  hereditary  righte,  as  they  are  called,  can 
make  no  part  of  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make 
wisdom  hereditary. 
14 


Original. 
SONNET, 

OCCASIONED  BT  A  TEMPORARY  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  LAST 
ILLNESS  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  WHITE,  ESQ. 

BT   MRS.    HOFLAND. 

Brightlt  on  him  existence  dawns  anew. 

Who,  long  secluded,  on  the  couch  has  Iain 

Of  wasting  malady  in  feverish  pain, 
With  silent,  tearful  friend  alone  in  view — 
Unto  the  world  restored  with  comrade  true. 

Glad  is  the  meeting — ^fresher  colors  stain 

For  him  the  flowers ;  m  ore  verdant  is  the  plun ; 
Sol's  golden  shine  glows  o'er  serener  blue ; 

The  songsters  of  the  wood,  the  murmuring  stream, 
Pour  sweeter  music — as  in  life's  gay  mom 

All  is  a  paradise,  a  radiant  dream, 
Which  the  pure  tints  of  fairy  hope  adorn, 

Love,  joy  and  gratitude,  entrance  his  soul ! 

Oh !  that  so  blest,  man's  hoinrs  might  always  roll ! 
London,  England,  1839. 
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FLORENCE     REVISITED 


sought.  While  the  conndl  of  Florence  wers  employed 
in  barren  theological  digputea,  Cosmo  was  Usteniog  to 
Gemistbus  Fletho,  and  planning  a  Platonic  academy. 
Among  the  illastrious  Greeks  whom  be  befriended,  was 
Agyropylus.  *'My  son/'  said  he,  leaning  over  the 
cradle  of  one  of  his  children,  "  if  you  were  bom  to  be 
happy,  you  will  have  Agyropylys  for  your  protector." 
Cosmo  was  succeeded  by  Piero,  who  had  previously 
married  the  wealthy  Contessina  BardL  His  authority 
was  near  being  overturned  by  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 
the  Pitti  family,  who,  in  the  end,  were  obliged  to  flee, 
leaving  tlieir  superb  palace  unfinished.  Piero  left  two 
sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  The  brilliant  career  of  the 
former  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  elaborate  and, 
perhaps,  flattered  portrait  of  Roscoe.  That  this  mag- 
nificent prince  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  abilitieay 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  address  exhibited  on  hia 
youthful  embassy  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  specimens  extant  of  his  poetical  talents. 
But  no  small  portion  of  his  renown  is  ascribable  simply 
to  his  immense  wealth  and  exalted  station.  He  was  a 
man  of  elegant  taste,  rather  than  of  extraordinary  genius; 
and  merits  applause  for  his  liberal  patronage  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  more  than  for  any  example  he  has 


Orif  inal. 
FLORENCE   REVISITED.* 

BT  H.  T.   TUCKERMAK. 

"  FlorsDce,  beneath  the  sun 

Of  cities,  fairest  one."— shellkt. 

The  mausoleum  of  the  Medici,  against  the  extrava- 
gant splendor  of  which,  Byron  utters  so  earnest  a  satire, 
is  now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  It  is  an  octagon, 
lined  with  the  richest  marble  and  most  precious  stones. 
As  the  curious  visitor  inspects  the  gorgeous  monument, 
how  various  and  conflicting  are  the  associations  inspiifd 
by  the  thought  of  the  renowned  family  it  celebrates! 
Their  redeeming  characteristics  were  taste  and  liberality. 
They  promoted  the  progress  of  humanity  by  rewarding 
the  exertions  of  genius,  rather  than  by  a  generous  phi- 
lanthropy. The  mass  were  as  much  cajoled  and  sub- 
jected, as  under  more  warlike  princes ;  but  the  gifted  re- 
ceived encouragement,  and  were  m^ged  to  high  endeavor. 
The  annals  of  the  house  of  Medici  abound  in  scenes,  at 
one  moment  exciting  Warm  admiration,  and  the  next, 
unbounded  disgust.  One  instant  we  kindle  at  the 
refined  and  enthusiastic  taste  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  next,  ;  bequeathed  of  intellectual  or  moral  power.  He  renewed 
are  revoIWd  at  some  act  of  petty  tyranny.  Now  we  sec  ,  tmd  prolonged  the  impulse  his  father  had  given  to  the 
genius  unfold  with  brilliant  success  beneath  the  fostering 
rays  of  patronage ;  and  the  next,  injustice,  conspiracy,  or 
revenge,  degrades  the  chronicle.  The  patriotic  Cosmo, 
ardently  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  Pluto,  Lorenzo, 
the  Magnificent,  chatting  with  the  young  Sculptor  in  his 
garden,  the  dissipated  and  cunning  Leo  Giovanni,  the 
imbecile  Piero,  the  perfidious  Lorenzino,  the  cruel 
Catharine,  pass  before  us  in  startling  contrast.  Yet  as 
we  behold  the  works  to  which  the  redeemers  of  the 
name  have  given  rise,  and  trace  the  splendid  resulu  of 
wealth  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  taste,  wo  feel  their 
mission  on  the  earth  was  one,  the  intellectual  fruits  of 
which  are  inestimable  and  progressive.  The  origin  of 
the  Medici  family  has  been  romantically  referred  to 
Averardo  de  Medici,  a  commander  under  Chariemagne. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  this  celebrated  race  seems, 
however,  to  indicate  Filippo  as  one  of  its  earliest  foun- 
deni.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Guelphs  having  obtained  the  chief  authority  in  Florence, 
Filippo,  oppressed  by  the  Ghibbelines,  fled  from  Fio- 
rano,  in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  to  the  Tuscan  capital, 
which,  thenceforth,  became  his  country.  In  1348,  we 
read  of  Francesco  de  Medici,  as  the  head  of  tho  magis- 
tracy, although  prevented  by  the  pbgue  from  exercising 
his  functions.  Filippo  left  two  sons,  Bioci  and  Giovanni. 
To  the  the  latter  succeeded  Cosmo,  and  with  his  name 
began  the  renown  of  the  house.  The  world  was  but 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  when  this  prince  com- 
menced his  sway.  Although  exiled  by  a  faction,  his 
absence  was  deeply  regretted,  and  his  return  ttium- 
phantly  hailed.  Cosmo  invited  numerous  Greek  refu- 
gees to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  Through  them, 
a  new  iotefott  was  awakened  in  ancient  literatuie ;  clas- 
sical studies  revived,  and  manuscripu  were   eagerly 

*  CoBcludsd  from  pags  7SL 


causo  of  civilization.  The  visitor  is  continually  reminded 
of  the  obligations  of  Florence  to  Lorenzo.  He  estab- 
lished a  school  of  sculpture,  greatly  enriched  the  Lau- 
rentian  library,  improved  architecture,  promoted  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  revived  the  art  of  the  lapidary. 
His  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  men  distinguished 
for  genius  and  acquirements,  whom  his  magnificent 
taste  had  gathered  around  him.  His  time  was  occu- 
pied in  supervising  local  improvements,  cheering  native 
genius,  collecting  rare  manuscripts  and  medals,  cultiva- 
ting philosophy,  studying  politics,  making  love,  discus- 
sing poetry  with  Politiano,  and  writing  sonnets.  He 
demonstrated  that  a  prince  could  find  ample  employ- 
ment, and  attain  true  glory  without  recourse  to  conquest. 
He  proved  that  there  were  more  enduring  monuments 
than  those  which  ris'e  from  the  battle-field.  His  name 
is  associated  with  works  of  art  and  literary  prodociions, 
as  indissolubly  as  those  of  their  authors,  and  although  he 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  expired  tianquiUy 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  His  death  was  deemed  a 
national  misfortune,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  precur- 
sor of  innumerable  woes  to  Italy.  Giovanni,  son  of 
Lorenzo,  was  an  archbishop  at  ten,  and  a  cardinal  at 
fourteen — the  youngest  person  ever  raised  to  that  rank. 
A  letter  still  extant,  addressed  to  him  by  his  father  to 
Rome,  evinces  how  much  at  heart  he  held  his  advance- 
ment. After  the  death  of  Piero,  Giovanni  became  the 
head  of  the  family;  and  all  his  wishes  centered  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  its  influence,  which  had  again  suffered 
a  serious  interruption.  This  feeling  he  prudently  con- 
cealed for  some  time.  After  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
three  young  men,  resolute  friends  of  the  Medici,  went 
to  the  Gonfoliere,  and,  with  their  daggers  at  his  throat, 
forced  Soderini  to  resign.  The  Medici  being  thus 
restored,  Giovanni  was  made  Pope,  under  the  title  of 
j  Leo  X.     His  pontificate  is  celebrated  sis  a  period  when 
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leftinr*  and  the  arts  floorishecl  to  an  unparalleled  depwe.  i 
Previous  circumstances,  however,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  many  brilliant  results  of  that  remarkable  epoch. 
The  sale  of  indulgences,  and  other  church  abuses,  were 
then  carried  to  the  htfchest  point;  and  the  protests 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  commenced,  which  ushered 
in  the  reformation.  Cosmo,  Francesco  and  Ferdinand, 
maintained  somethin^r  of  the  liberal  and  tasteful  spirit 
of  their  ancestors.  But  under  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  in 
1691,  came  to  the  ^vernment,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  chon^.  Extravagant  expenditures 
drained  the  state  ofiu  resources,  and  when  Cosmo  III., 
died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  Tuscany  was 
reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  state— oppressed  with  a 
heavy  national  debt,  and  exhausted  by  taxes.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  John  Gaston  was  the  last  of  his 
family,  once  so  glorious,  but  now  so  sadly  degenerated. 
He  died  after  an  indifferent  rule,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Vienna  (1735)  left  his  duchy  to 
the  hoaie  of  Lorraine.  Fnwicis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lor^ 
raine,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  mado  a  contract 
with  John  Gaston's  sister— the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various  allodial  pos- 
sessions  collected  by  her  ancestors.  Under  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  the  sway  of  his  son,  Leopold,  Tuscany 
recovered  from  a  decline  that  had  lasted  more  than  a 
century.  He  encourasred  commerce,  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  established  penitentiaries,  abolished  the^ 
inquisition,  and  proclaimed  a  new  criminal  code.  His 
financial  administration  was  admirable,  and  bis  own 
manner  of  life  extremely  simple.  The  traveller  in  Italy 
still  recognises  the  happy  influences  of  his  regenerating 
rule.  Nor  has  the  effect  of  his  noble  example  been  con- 
travened by  his  successor.  An  air  of  contentment,  and  a 
feeling  of  safety  continues  to  distinguish  Tuscany,  and 
render  it  the  favorite  sojourn  of  the  stranger.  Even  the 
comparative  severity  of  the  climate  in  y.-inter,  aggravated 
by  the  tramotUana  which  sweeps  so  coldly  from  the 
mountains,  seldom  drives  the  foreign  sojourners  to  more 
genial  localities.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  without  reason, 
that  the  distinguished  literary  rank  which  Florence  holds 
in  Italian  history,  has  been  ascribed  to  its  inferior  climate. 
There  is  something  almost  oppressive  to  the  senses, 
and  confusing  to  the  mind,  in  the  immense  collections  of 
paintings  in  Italy.  The  stranger,  especially  if  his  time 
is  limited,  and  his  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  true 
impressions,  a  delicate  and  discriminating,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  passion,  will  not  infrequently  regret  the  number 
and  variety  of  interesting  objects  which  at  once  demand 
his  attention.  A  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty 
seldom  distracu  the  eye  with  the  variety  of  its  features. 
The  mountain  range  which  girdles  the  prospect,  the 
grove  which  waves  above  the  cliff,  the  river  flowing 
through  tho  vale,  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  the  rich 
cloud-land  above,  are  harmonized  to  the  ^-iew,  reposing- 
beneath  the  same  light,  and  stirred  by  a  common  air. 
But  each  work  of  art  has  a  distinctive  character.  It  is 
a  memorial  of  an  individual  mind.  It  demands  undivi- 
ded attention.  Hence,  the  fii-st  visit  to  a  museum  of 
art  is  almost  invariably  unsatisfactory.  We  instinctively 
wish  that  thie  array  were  not  to  imposing.    Many  a 


sweet  countenance,  whose  expreaeion  haunts  us  like  a 
dream,  we  vainly  endeavor  to  recall ;  many  a  group  we 
would  fain  transfer  to  our  own  apartment,  that  there  we 
might  leisurely  survey  its  excellences,  and  grow  fiuniliar 
with  its  spirit.  There  are  few  public  gnlleriea  which 
are  less  objecticmable,  on  this  account,  than  that  of  Flor- 
ence. When  we  have  paused  in  the  vestibule  lon^ 
enough  to  recover  breath  after  ascending  the  long  flight 
of  stairs,  and  inspect  the  specimens  of  statuary  there 
arranged,  the  first  paintings  which  meet  our  gase,  on 
entering,  are  of  an  eariy  date.  The  stiff  execution 
brings  to  mind  the  Chinese  style,  and  indicates  a  primi- 
tive epoch  in  the  history  of  art.  The  arabesqaas  on  the 
ceiling,  the  portraiu  immediately  beneath  it,  and  the 
range  of  ancient  bosu  below,  fill,  without  daxsling  the 
eye.  As  we  pass  on,  the  interest  increases  at  every  step. 
There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  attraction.  Curiosity  is 
soon  absorbed  in  a  deeper  sentiment.  One  moment  we 
stand  smiling  before  some  graphic  product  of  the  Dutch 
pencil,  wrapt  in  a  speculative  reverie  over  an  obscure 
painting,  or  seated,  at  last,  quite  absorbed  in  admiration 
within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Tribune.  The  per* 
feet  freedom  of  entrance  and  observation,  onannoyad  by 
the  jargon  of  a  cicerone,  doubtless  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  to  the  Florence  collections.  And  the  heart  is 
not  less  gratified  than  the  eye,  when  one  beholds  the 
sunburnt  contadini  improving  a  spare  hour  on  market* 
days,  to  loiter  in  the  gallery,  or  turns  from  a  miracle  of 
art  to  the  happy  countenance  of  some  fi»reign  paialer, 
as  he  stands  before  his  easel,  intent  upon  copying  a 
favorite  original.  Tho  most  unique  feature^in  the  ool* 
lectioBs  of  which  tbis  city  boasU,  however,  is  doubtless 
the  gallery  of  portraiu  of  celebrated  painters  chiefly  by 
themselves.  How  interesting  to  turn  from  the  immortal 
products  of  the  pencil,  to  the  lineaments  of  the  artist! 
Raphael's  sweet  countenance,  eloquent  with  the  refined 
beauty  which  distinguishes  his  works,  and  subdued  by 
something  of  tbe  melancholy  associated  with  his  eariy 
death ;  Perugino,  his  master ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
first  developed  the  principles  of  that  progress  in  art, 
which  was  perfected  during  the  fif^nth  century,  who  so 
earnestly  and  successfully  devoted  his  life  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  hia 
royal  patron;  Salvator  Rosa,  the  poet,  musician  and 
painter,  recognised  by  his  half-savage  aspect,  who  so 
delighted  in  scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur,  and  studied 
nature  with  such  enthusiasm  amid  the  wilds  of  the 
Appenines ;— all,  in  short,  of  that  glorioos  phalanx, 
whose  best  monuments  are  their  works. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  under  the  allogii  of  the 
gallery,  reminds  the  passer  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  to  which  Florence  has  given  birth.  Bom  on 
the  night  of  All  Sainu'  day,  Cellini  assures  us  he  was 
rapturously  welcomed  to  the  world  by  his  fiither,  who, 
as  if  anticipating  his  future  celebrity,  instantly  greeted 
him  as  Benvenuto.  Like  Salvator  Roea,  music,  at  first, 
disputed  for  the  empire  of  his  mind  with  the  arts,  and 
his  remarkable  performance,  on  the  flute,  waa  the  pri- 
mary occasion  of  attracting  towards  him  attention  and 
patronage.  Indeed,  the  artist's  fadier  most  peitiiiaF 
ciously  fixed  all  his  hopes  for  young  Cellini*t  advaaott* 
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ment,  upon  his  proficiency  in  this  Bccomplishment. 
Benvenuto's  ambition,  however,  was  of  a  far  more  vari- 
ous and  earnest  nature  than  the  success  of  a  mere  musi- 
cian could  gratify.  To  please  his  parent,  however,  he 
long  continued  to  devote  much  time  to  practising  upon 
his  favorite  instrument,  although  the  employment  was 
frequently  an  occasion  of  mimic  and  disgust.  At  length,  | 
having  been  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  the  skill  he 
displayed  in  the  finer  departments  of  the  trade,  indica- 
ted, in  a  striking  manner,  the  true  bent  of  his  genius. 


light,  he  suddenly  ignited  the  torch,  and  wheeled  the 
Jupiter  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  effect  was 
most  vivid,  as  the  light  was  placed  at  esiactly  the  rig^t 
angle  to  show  the  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  Francis 
received  a  new  and  powerful  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Cellini,  and  Madame's  design  was  completely  counter- 
acted. The  versatility  of  talent  in  the  character  of 
Benvenuto  was  not  more  surprising  than  his  boondless 
self-confidence.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  this 
quality  for  the  fruits  of  genius !     Gifts  of  mind»  unaccom- 


Henceforth,  we  find  Benvenuto  constantly  employed  in  ij  panied  by  a  vivid  sense  of  their  existence,  are  of  little 

benefit  to  the  world.  Consciousness  of  power,  firm  and 
unwavering,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  its  appropriate  exer^ 
tion.  How  much  of  the  cool  decision  of  great  men  is 
attributable  to  confidence  in  their  destiny !  When  Napo- 
leon was  urged  to  leave  a  dangerous  position,  during  an 
engagement,  when  the  shot  were  flying  thickly  around 
him,  aud  calmly  reph'ed,  '*  The  ball  is  not  yet  moulded 
which  is  destined  for  me,"  who  does  not  recognize  one 
secret  cause  of  his  intrepidity?  No  combination  of 
circumstances  seemed  adequate  to  shake  Cellini's  faith 
in  himself.  He  spoke  as  certainly  of  the  issue  of  an 
experiment  in  his  art,  as  if  it  had  been  repeatedly 
proved.     Again  and  again  he  reinstated  himself  in  the 


various  places,  and  every  where  with  distinguished  sue 
cess.     It  strikes  us,  at  the  present  day,  with  no  Hule  | 
surprise,  to  perceive  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  labors  of : 
such  a  nature  as  employed  the  mind  of  Cellini;  but  the 
exquisite  grace  and  rare  invention  he  displayed,  were  as 
significant  of  talent  to  the  admirers  of  art,  in  the  fifteenth  ; 
century,  as  tho  gifted  limner  exhibited  on  his  canvas,  or 
the  statuary  in  his  marble.     His  abilities  were  in  con- 
stant requisition,  and   seemed   to  have   excited  equal 
admiration  whether  bestowed  upon  a  button  for  the 
Pope,  a  chalice  for  a  Cardinal,  or  a  salt-cellar  for  King 
Francis.     At  one  time  we  find  him  engraver  to  the  mint 
at  Rome,  and  at  another,  exercising  all  his  ingenuity  in 


4Betting  a  precious  jewel,  executing  an  original  medal, '  favor  from  which  the  machinations    of  his  rivals  had 


or  designing  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  alto  relievo, 
upon  a  golden  vaso  for  some  Italian  prince.  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  he  was  without  an  equal  in  his  profes- 
sion. Towards  the  last  of  his  life,  however,  his  energies 
seem  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  sculpture,  of  which 
the  Perseus  is  the  most  celebrated  specimen.  The  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  difficulties  (funnounted  in  easting 
this  statue,  and  the  unworthy  treatment  he  ivceived 
from  the  Gh^nd  Duke,  in  regard  to  his  recompense,  is 
among  the  most  painful  examples  of  the  trials  of  artists. 
Cellini's  tife  was  one  of  the  most  singular  vicii^situde. 
Frequently  changing  his  abode,  working  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  various  princes,  of  a  bold  and  active  temper, 
his  memoirs  present  a  picture  in  which  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  an  artist  are  grotesquely  mingled  with  the  experiences 
of  an  adventurer.  One  davt  banished  from  his  native 
city  for  having  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  quarrel,  another, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  kings  and  popes ;  now  pining 
in  the  dungeon  of  St.  Angelo,  which  he  once  so  gallantly 
defended,  and  <now  rich  and  honored  in  the  service  of 
a  magnificent  court.  If  we  ai*e  to  place  the  slightest 
faith  in  his  own  testimony,  Benvenuto  proved  himself 
equal  to  any  exigency,  and  fairly  overcame  his  various 
enemies  by  his  prompt  courage,  or  quick  invention.  The 
oocdness  with  which  he  speaks  of  despatching  fats  foes,  is 
startling  to  one  familiar  only  with  these  peaceful  times ; 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  baffles  those  who  are 
not  to  be  feaohed  by  the  sword,  is  roost  remarkable.  A 
striking  instance  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  King  of  France.  Madame  D'E^tarapcs,  who  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  <iiaaffected  towards  Benvenuto, 
induced  the  king  to  inspect  some  of  his  most  recent 
works  at  an  hour  the  most  unfavorable  for  their  display. 
Cellini,  anticipating  the  effect,  affixed  a  torch  to  the  arm 
of  a  statue  of  Jupiter;  and  while  his  female  enemy  and 
tka  monarch  were  regarding  his  studies,  in  the  dusky 


removed  him,  by  the  clear  earnestness  of  his  bearing. 
Whether  discussing  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art,  defend- 
ing himself  before  a  tribunal,  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
a  foe,  or  casting  a  statue  which  had  cost  him  years  of 
toil,  he  seemed  to  act  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

**  Courage  gone  ?  all's  gone — 
Better  ucrjer  have  been  boro.'* 

It  cannot  but  provoke  a  smile  in  continst  with  the  the- 
ories of  later  moralists,  after  having  followed  Benvenu- 
to through  an  unequalled  category  of  brawls,  duels* 
amours  and  intrigues,  to  find  him  consoling  himself  va 
prison  with  communing  witli  angelic  visions,  and  cheer- 
ing his  heart  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  especial 
favorite  of  Heaven.  Benvenuto  closed  his  adveniurous 
life  where  he  commenced  it ;  and  was  buried  with  many 
honors,  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata,  at  Florence. 
His  native  citv  is  adorned  with  the  chief  omoment  of 
his  genius ;  and  the  exquisite  specimens  of  his  skill  as  a 
jeweller  and  engraver,  are  scattered  over  the  cabinets  of 
virtuosi  throughout  Italy. 

The  opera-house  of  Florence,  called  the  Pergola,  is 
remarkable  for  its  chaste  interior.  Romoni's  poetry  has 
recently  given  a  new  interest  to  this  favorite  amusement. 
It  seems  almost  to  have  revived  the  dulcet  numbers  of 
Metastasio,  and  wedded  to  the  touching  strains  of 
Bellini,  leaves  no  occasion  to  regi'el  the  earlier  eras  of 
the  musical  drama.  The  want  of  permanent  prose  com- 
panies in  the  ditfei'ent  cities  of  Italy,  as  schools  of  lan- 
guage, is  a  great  desideratum  ;  and  the  number  of  trashing 
translations  from  the  French,  degrade  the  national  taste. 
Sometimes  the  excellent  company  of  Turin,  including 
the  inimitable  Veatri,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  visit  Florence 
in  the  autumn,  and  furnish  a  pleasant  pastime  at  the 
Cocomero,  while,  during  Carnival,  Stenterello  dispense* 
his  jokes  and  rhymes  at  tho  Borg'  Ogni  Santi.  I* 
Florence,  alone,  is  enjeyed  the  opportunity,  at  certais 
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■easoTM,  of  witnessing  Alfieri's  tragedies.  The  stranger, 
too,  cannot  but  gratefully  recur  to  the  comedies  of 
Goldoni.  They  furnish  him  with  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  language ;  and  when  he  is  once  more  at  home, 
and  would  fain  renew  the  associations  of  every-day  life  in 
far  distant  Italy,  he  has  only  to  peruse  one  of  these  col- 
loquil  plays,  and  be  forthwith  transported  to  a  locanda 
or  a  caffe.  Goldoni's  history  is  intimately  associated 
with  his  comedies.  Successively  a  student  of  medicine, 
diplomacy  and  law— a  maker  of  almanacs,  and  a  comic 
writer;  his  personal  adventures  abotrad  in  the  humorous. 
He  solaced  himself,  when  unfortunate,  by  observing  the 
passing  scene.  When  jilted  by  a  woman,  or  cheated  by 
a  knave,  ho  revenged  himself  by  showing  up  their  con- 
duct  as  a  warning,  in  his  next  play.  He  looked  upon 
the  panorama  of  human  existence,  not  as  a  metaphysician, 
but  as  a  painter,  not  to  discover  the  ideal,  but  to  display 
the  actual.  Yet  he  often  aimed  at  bringing  popular  vices 
or  follies  into  contempt,  and  frequently  with  no  Kttle  suc- 
cess. At  a  time  when  ciscesbeism  and  gambling  pre- 
vailed in  Venice,  he  portrayed  their  consequences  s» 
graphically,  that,  for  a  time,  both  practices  were  brought 
into  disrepute ;  and  when  the  Spectator  began  to  be  read, 
and  it  became  fashionable  for  women  to  affect  philosophy, 
he  turned  the  laugh  upon  them  with  his  Filosofo  Inglese. 
His  comedies  have  more  humor  than  wit,  but  their 
chief  attraction  is  their  truth  to  nature.  Although  much 
attached  to  Venice,  his  native  city,  which  he  declares 
was  never  revisited  without  discovering  new  beauties, 
Goldoni  seems  to  have  highly  enjoyed  his  long  residence 
at  the  French  court.  He  boasts  of  having  an  excellent 
appetite  after  every  fresh  mortification ;  and  when  care 
or  sickness  made  him  wakeful,  he  was  accustomed  to 
translate  from  the  Venetian  into  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and 
then  into  the  French,  by  way  of  a  soporiiic.  Overshad- 
owed as  his  buoyant  spirit  was  at  last,  by  illness  and 
reverses,  his  happy  temperament  made  bis  life  pleasant. 
He  had  the  sati^laction  of  feeling  that,  through  his  efforts, 
the  comedy  was  reformed  in  Italy,  and  his  country  fur- 
nished with  a  stock  of  standard  plays,  of  excellent  ten- 
dency, sixteen  of  which  were  composed  in  one  ycai^— no 
ordinary  achievement  of  industry. 

The  house  of  the  Bunnaroui  family  has  recently 
undergone  extensive  repairs.  But  the  rooms  once  occu- 
pied by  Michael  Angulo,  remain  unchanged,  save  that 
around  one  of  them  arc  arranged  a  scries  of  paintings, 
illustrative  of  the  artist*s  life.  How  Florence  teems 
with  the  fame  of  this  most  gifted  of  her  children !  How 
rife  are  his  sayings  on  the  lips  of  her  citizens !  How 
eloquently  do  his  works  speak  in  the  city  where  his  bones 
repose !  As  the  Cathedral  dome  first  greets  the  stran- 
ger's eye,  or  fades  from  his  parting  gaze,  how  naturally 
does  it  suggest  the  thought  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  artist's 
well  known  exclamation !  In  a  twilight  walk  along  the 
river>side,  as  \»e  watch  the  eveuing  star  over  San  Spirito, 
y/fe  remember  that  a  prior  of  that  convent  taught  him 
anatomy.  If  we  pass  the  church  del  Carmine,  we  are 
reminded  that  he  there  studied  the  early  efforts  of  Mas- 
sacio. .  In  the  gallery,  we  behold  the  Dancing  Faun, 
whose  head  he  so  admirably  restored — ^wonder  at  the 
•tern  face  of  Brutus,  or  pouder  his  own  portrait.    In  the 


Piazza  is  his  David,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  his 
Day  and  Night,  and  that  perfect  embodyment  of  Hora- 
tio's  familiar  phrase — "  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger" — the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Here  he  made  his  figure  of  More ;  there  he  buried  hit 
sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  dug  up  for  an  antique.  Near 
St.  Marks  was  the  school  of  sculpture,  where  he  first 
practiced;  in  Santa  Croce  is  his  tomb.  The  memory 
of  Michael  Angelo  constitutes  the  happiest  of  the  many 
interesting  associations  of  Florence.  Not  less  as  a  man 
than  an  artist,  does  his  name  lend  dignity  and  beauty  to 
the  scene.  We  look  upon  the  master-lines  of  his  unfin- 
ished works,  and  realize  the  struggles  of  his  soul  toward* 
perfection.  Truly  has  one  of  his  biographers  remarked, 
"His  genius  was  vast  and  wild,  by  turns  extravagant 
and  capricious,  rarely  to  be  implicitly  followed— always 
to  be  studied  with  advantage."  But  we  think  not 
merely  here  of  the  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  philoso- 
pher and  poet;  we  dwell  upon,  and  feel  the  whole 
character  of  him  who  so  nobly  proved  his  eminent  claim 
to  these  various  titles.  As  we  tread  the  chambers  where 
he  passed  so  many  nights  of  study— so  many  days  of  toil 
—as  we  behold  the  oratory  where  he  prayed,  or  stand 
above  his  ashes,  we  think  of  his  noble  independence 
which  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  venal  age,  could  not 
subdue— of  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  human  nature,  and  of  his  true  affection  which 
dictated  the  sentiment— 

**  Better  plea 
Love  canoot  And  than  that  in  loviog  thee, 
Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  ia  paid 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts. 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts.** 

Art  seemed  not  an  exclusive  end  to  Michael  Angelo. 
For  fame,  he  cherished  no  morbid  appetite.  He  was 
conscious  of  loftier  aims.  His  letters  and  sonnets 
breathe  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  the  most  perfect 
love  of  truth.  When  refused  admittance  to  the  Pope*a 
presence,  he  quitted  Rome  in  disgust;  yet  watched  as 
tenderly  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  that  of 
a  son  or  a  brother.  As  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
declined  all  emolument;  and  kissed  the  cold  hand  of 
Vittoria  Colonna  with  tearful  reverence.  After  eighty- 
eight  years  spent  in  giving  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  arts, 
in  cultivating  sculpture,  painting,  poetiy  and  architec- 
ture, in  observing  "  the  harmless  comedy  of  life,**  in 
proving  the  supremacy  of  genius  over  wealth,  of  moral 
power  over  rank,  of  character  over  the  world,  Michael 
Angelo  died,  saying,  "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  possessions  to  my  nearest  kin." 
He  left  a  bequest  of  which  he  spoke  not,  for  it  was 
already  decreed  that  his  fame  and  example  should  shed 
a  perennial  honor  upon  Florence)  and  for  ever  blesi  the 
world. 


Wk  ought,  in  humanity,  no  mora  to  despise  a  man 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  mind,  than  for  those  of  body, 
when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help :  were  this  tho- 
roughly considered,  we  should  no  more  laugh  at  a  man 
for  having  his  brains  cracked,  than  for  having  hit  head 
broke.— /*(?/>«. 
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road  to  mpet  me.  Siippone,  by  any  possible  accident, 
she  should  come  across  the  fieldfi,  and  find  us  here  in 
secret  conference,  under  this  magnificent  old  tree.  The 
scene  would  be  rather  satisfactory  and  amusing',  I  fancy. 
There,  upon  my  honor,  she  is  coming*  now  around  that 
knoll  yonder ;  step  out  of  sight,  Charles,  do  !" 

The  yoang  man  drew  hastily  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  cheMtnut,  and  Sophia  hesitated  a  moment,  to  see  what 
course  her  cousin  would  take ;  for  near  the  place  where 
she  was  first   seen,   the  path  which  she  was  pursuing 
intersected  another,  which  led  through  a  maple  grove 
to  the  cascade  mentioned  by  the  young  man.     Nothing 
could  be  more  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  verdant  and 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  landscape,  than  thn  rustic  ap- 
Every'  nii^ht,  about  this  time,  remember,  I  will  be  |'  V^^^^^  of  the  young  lody  who  had  created  so  mnch 
here;  or  up  yonder,  where  the  cascade  comes   leaping 'i  ^"^'^'^  "  "^  two  persons  gazing  on  hef  from  beneath 
and  foaming,  with  that  sweet  watery  murmur,  through  m '*'«*^^"^""'-    There  was  something  graceful,  and  almost 
the  cleft  in  th«  ffrecn  bank."  jl  child-like,  in  her  simple  white  dress,  and  straw  bonnet, 

Nay,  sir  blight  errant,  had  you  not  better  reserve  that ',  ^^^^""^^  o^^y  ^X  "»>on«  of  that  color  which  lives  in  the 


CHAPTER    I. 

"Young  Love  dwelt  once  in  a  humble  ahed, 

Where  ro«f»»  breathing, 

Anri  woodbines  wreathing, 
Around  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sw'*et  a^  the  life  he  led; 

Him  garden  flourished, 

Foryounjr  Hope  nourished 
The  tender  buds  with  beams  and  showers. 

But  lips  thoufrh  blooming  must  still  be  fed, 
For  not  even  Love  can  live  on  flowers." 

"Will  you  promise,  Sophia? 


"Yes 


yes 


I" 


little  nest  of  a  place  for  other  interviews  ?  A  romantic 
young  gentleman,  like  yourself,  should  husband  his  re- 
sources." 

"  Be  serious,  child." 

"  Well,  I  am  serious,  and  magnanimoufi,  too;  so  I  re- 
sign the  cascade,  the  violets,  the  wild  roses,  and  the  dog 


heart  of  a  half  open  moss  rose.  Yet,  in  her  person  she 
was  not  only  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  of 
strength  and  dignity,  mingled  with  that  peculiar  light 
I  ness  which  is  remarkable  in  the  greater  portion  of  our 
j  American  women.  Instead  of  coming  forward,  as  the 
two  persons  watching  her  movements  from  under  the 


wood  thicket  to  my  sentimental  cousin ;  and  will  meet  |  ^"^  ^""^  ^  ^"^V^^^  *^  ^""'^^  "^'^  *  ^*»*»*  ^°°'*'^P 
you  here,  under  thi*  great  awkward  cbesmut,  for  a  few  !!  ^"^^^  ^*»«  P*^**  ^^^^^"^  ^^^""S^^  ^*>®  fi^^^'^'  '^"*1  »<~"  ^*»* 


moments  now  and  then,  just  to  report  progress  and  com- 
pare notes ;  so,  good  by." 

As  she  spoke,  the  beautiful  girl  drew  close  to  her  com- 
panion, and  looking  with  a  degree  of  affectionate  arch- 
ness into  bis  face,  put  up  a  pair  of  lips  plump  and  red 
as  a  cluster  of  ripe  strawberriei>,  as  if  she  expected  a  fare- 
well kiss,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  young  man  put  the  bright  raven  curls  back  under 
her  cottage  bonnet,  and  carelessly  touched  his  lips  to  the  I 
forehead  they  had  shaded. 

**  There,  now,  let  me  go,"  she  said,  disengaging  her- 
self from  his  arms,  and  arranging  her  bonnet ;  "  see  how 
softly  the  purple  hnze  is  soitling  over  Long  Island,  and 
how  star-like  are  the  half-spent  sunbeams,  as  they  fall 
upon  the  water,  and  kindle  up  the  leaves  about  us.  If  you 
have  any  thing  more  to  say,  put  it  off  till  to-morrow,  and 
let  me  enjoy  this  sweet  twilight  as  I  walk  forward  to  the 
oottage." 

**  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  mim,  "  I  have  not 
given  you  half  my  directions." 

**  Well,  well,  let  them  wait ;  haven^t  I  promised  to 
meet  you  very  soon— to-morrow  morning  before  the  dew 
is  off  the  gross,  if  you  wish ;  but  I  mun  go  now  !  You 
that  have  been  rambling  at  will  over  Europe,  these  last 
three  years,  may  afford  to  waste  the  sweet  air,  and  the 
rich  sunset  of  an  evening  like  thi.4 ;  but  remember,  if 
you  please,  that  poor  Sophia  Fowler  stajids  upon  the 
green  grass,  and  hears  the  shiver  of  the  summer  leaves 
for  the  first  time  these  three  months.  Adieu  till  morn- 
ing.    I  shall  have  a  delightful  walk." 

"  Stay,  Sophia." 

''I  can't,  indeed,  Charles;  aunt  will  be  waiting;  cou- 
sin Emma,  ten  chances  to  one,  has  heard  the  bell  ring 
at  the  landing,  and  will  be  wandering  off  on  the  Rochelle 


flutter  and  gleam  of  her  muslin  mantilla  through  the 
green  boughs,  alone  marked  her  quick  and  graceful  pro- 
gress. 

"  To  the  cascade,  hn !"  said  Sophia,  turning  her  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  with  clear  bird-like  laugh  on  the  young 
man,  while  her  fine  brunette  face  kindled  all  over  with 
mischievous  merriment;  and  shaking  her  finger  rougeish- 
ly  at  him,  she  turned  into  the  footpath,  singing, 

"  Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you, 
Come  to  the  bower.'* 

The  youth  broke  into  a  laugh,  as  he  followed  her  gay 
footsteps,  and  calling  her  a  wild  chase  madcap,  vaulted 
over  a  neighboring  fence,  cut  across  the  comer  of  a  mea- 
dow, and  sprang  down  the  bank  which  hedged  in  the 
rufthing  cascade,  just  as  Emma  Carlton  came  down  the 
little  footpath  which  led  through  tiie  rich  sward  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  youth  sprang  across  the  miniature  cataract  with 
a  vigorous  bound,  and  placed  himself  by  her  side. 

"  Always  punctual,  my  own  sweet  Emma,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  and  raising  it  with  a  degree  of  respect- 
ful tenderness  to  his  lips ;  "  how  good  you  are !" 

"Indeed,  I  am  rather  more  than  punctual  to-night, 
she  said,  raising  her  soft  brown  eyes  to  his  face,  while  a 
happy  smile  heightened  her  cheeks,  and  revelled  around 
her  small  mouth ;  •*  I  am  at  least  a  full  half  hour  before 
the  time,  but  we  are  expecting  company  at  the  cottage, 
so  I  came  early,  hoping  to  meet  you,  that  I  might  retuni 
to  a:>ftist  mamma." 

"  Then  we  must  not  walk  to-night,  I  suppose,"  »>»'* 
the  youth,  leading  her  to  a  fragment  of  rock  half-embed- 
ded in  the  thick  grass,  and  seating  her  upon  it,  while  he 
placed  himself  on   the  sward  at  her  feet.     "Le«  us  sit 
here  and  enjoy  the  rich  sunset ;  I  lore  to  watch  c^  ^ 
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golden  light  as  it  trembles  over  the  water  there;  and  to 
see  the  dark  green  shadows  deepen  among  the  trees  i 
with  you  by  my  side.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
happiest  moments  of  lifo  are  those  spent  in  silent  tran- 
quility, where  the  mere  presence  of  a  beloved  object  is 
enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  con- 
tentment." 

Emma's  hand  was  in  liis ;  as  he  spoke,  her  slender 
fingers  gently  returned  his  clasp,  and  with  that  silent  an- 
swer, and  with  the  beautiful  expression  of  her  face,  he 
was  satisfied. 

They  sat  together  in  silence,  he  gazing  abroad  upon 
the  landscape,  as  the  deep  purple  shadows  of  evening 
came  stealing  over  each  green  thing ;  and  she,  dwelling 
unchecked  on  the  short  black  curls  heaped  in  glossy 
abundance  over  his  bold  and  ample  forehead ;  and  mar- 
velling on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  liead,  as  the 
rising  moon  threw  a  light  now  upon  one  bold  feature, 
and  then  upon  another,  till  it  seemed  like  the  head  of  an 
Apollo  alive  with  fnspiration. 

"  How  softly  the  moonbeams  tremble  over  that  island,"  , 
said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  a  little  green  spot, 
which  lay  like  a  heap  of  drifted  emeralds,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Ekxt  River,  outspread  like  a  sea  of  weltering 
silver  before  them.  "  Do  you  remember  the  beautiful 
lines  by  Mooro?" 

Emma  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
island,  began  to  repeat  the  lines  thus  brought  to  her 
memory  : 

**  How  sweetly  does  the  mooobesm  smile 

To-nightf  upon  yon  leafy  isle  ! 

Oil  in  my  faocyN  wnnderinga 

I've  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings, 

And  we  within  its  fairy  bowers 

Were  wafked  off  to  seas  unliDOwn, 
Where  not  a  pulse  could  beat  like  ours, 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone! 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  tbe  cold  ; 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us  lo  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely  ! 
*  Would  this  be  home  enough  for  thee  V 
Playful  she  turned  that  he  might  see 
The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on — " 

Emma's  voice  died  away  in  a  gentle  murmur;  but  that 
sweetest  of  all  sweet  poetry,  seemed  lingering  about 
her  lips  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  speak.  Her 
voice  was  soft  and  rich,  and  she  was  that  rare  creature 
among  women,  a  good  reader.  The  youth  sat  gazing 
on  her  face,  motionless,  and  in  silence,  as  if  fearful  of 
breaking  the  spell  of  romantic  pleasure,  that  lay  upon 
his  heart  like  incense.  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  day 
dreams  that  haunt  the  youthful  fancy,  had  embodied 
itself  into  a  sweet  melody,  that  every  charm  might  lin- 
ger about  that  pleasant  hour.  Moment  after  moment 
stole  away,  and  at  length  Emma  arose. 

**  I  must  go  home  now;  it  is  getting  quite  dark,"  she 
said. 

"  Dark,  and  the  moon  shining  so  brightly?"  said  the 
youth  ri;»ing,  and  standing  beside  her ;  "  stay  a  minute, 
you  have  not  told  me  who  the  persons  are  you  expect  to 
find  at  the  cottage." 

"My  cousin,  Sophia  Fowler;  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  her." 

"And  does  she  come  alomt"  inquired  the  youth,  with 
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I  a  slight  degree  of  anxiety  in  his  voice,  while  his  daxk 
I  eyes  dwelt  on  her  face  with  a  peculiar  expression. 

"I  suppose  so~-that  is,  I— I— there  may  be  another 
\  person;  but  from  ray  heart  I  hope  not!" 

Even  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see  that  her  cheek  was 
<  flushed,  and  that  she  was  strangely  agitated  :  for  mora 
I  than  a  minute  he  stood  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  but 
i  there  was  a  degree  of  concern  and  anxiety,  mingled  with 
the  triumphant  expression  of  his  e)?es ;  and  though  a 
I  smile  lingered  about  his  lips,  there  was  something  regret- 
I  ful  in  it,  as  if  he  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
'  self,  or  with  the  beautiful  being  whom  he  gazed  upon ;  it 
.  were  difficult  to  say  which. 

I      "  Your  visitors  must  have  some  strange  power,  Emma,'' 

I  he  said  at  last,   "when  their  names  can  bring  the  tear* 

!  to  your  eyes,  and  that  bright  color  to  your  cheeks :  have 

you  not  told  me  that  Miss  Fowler  has  a  half  brother  7 

Is  it  he  you  expect?" 

Yes,"  replied  the  agitated  girl,  in  a  faint  voice. 
Indeed  I  one  would  think  it  ratl^er  some  old  maiden 
j  aunt,  who  threatened  to  bore  you  a  month  with  prudish 
council,  and  worsted  knitting  work." 

"I  v/ish  it  were,"  murmured  Emma,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "for  then  the  annoyance  would  be  only  for  a 
month." 

"  But  what  is  there  so  very  dreadful  about  this  young 
;  Fowler,  Emma  ?" 

I      "  To  mc,  every  thing  that  is  dreadful.     Oh,  Stewart, 
be  is  coming  here  to  claim  me  as  his  wife." 
i      "  How,  Emma!  what  claim  has  he,  that  any  free  lady 
.  may  not  independently  reject  7     Why  have  you  never 
!  mentioned  this  to  me  before  ?" 

I      "  I  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  it,"  replied  the  weej^ 

I  ing  girl,  "  not  to  you  above  all  others  ;  until  now,  I  hoped 

,  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  break  a  contract,  that  has 

\  been  my  torment  since  \  was  old  enough  to  understand 

it :  but  it  seems  that  he  will  not ;  and  now,  when  my 

heart  is  all  another's ;  when  every  thought  and  wish  is 

woven  with  tho  existence  of  another,  when  my  dreams 

are  haunted  by  one  sweet  hope,  and  one  dear  presence, 

he  must  come  with  his  foreign  pretensions,  and  money 

saving  intellect,  to  break  up  my  peace,  and  render  me 

completely  miserable.     Oh,  tho  very  thought  of  him  it 

baleful." 

"Then,  why  not  reject  him  at  once?"  inquired  the 
youth  carelessly;  "this  is  not  the  country  where  dis- 
tressed damsels  are  carried  ofi*  by  force  of  arms." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not,"  replied  Emma,  without  seem* 

ing  to  observe  the  tone  of  sarcasm  in  which  Stewart  ut> 

tered    the  words;    "but  tho  bond  on  which  Fowler 

'  claims  my  hand  involves  the  interest  of  more  than  one 

I  periion,  and  cannot  bo  broken,  on  my  part,  without  the 

,  sacrifice  of  a  princely  fortune.     The  elder  Fowler  was 

my  mother's  only  brother ;  and  during  his  life-time,  waa 

almost  as  fond  of  me  as  of  his  own  son  and  Sophia.     I 

have  told  you  that  my  mother,  with  the  exception  of  the 

!  cottage,  was  left  destitute  just  before  my  imcle  Fowler's 

<  death.     From  the  time  of  my  birth,  it  seems  that  he  had 

,  ejitertained  a  strange  fancy  of  uniting  me  with  his  son ; 

and  in  order  to  secure  his  wishes  with  regard  to  us,  the 

bulk  of  hii  laige  property  was  left  in  trust*  to  be  trant* 
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forred  to  young  Fowler  aod  my»elf  on  onr  weddings-day,  "  viating,  holy  confidence  of  a  wife!     Can  you  suffer  with 
on  condition  that  our  marriage  took  place  before  my    me,  and  for  me,  if  needful  7" 


cousin's  twenty-fourth  birth-day;  but  in  the  event  that 
either  party  refused  to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  whole 
estate  was  to  fall  immediately  into  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  remained  willing  to  abide  by  it/' 

**  And  you  have  determined  to  reject  the  alliance,  and  to 
put  this  Fowler  into  possession  of  wealth,  which,  xviih 
a  slight  sacrifice  of  feeling,  you  could  so  easily  secure  \ 
to  yourself  and  mother?"  said  Stewart. 

Emma  looked  reproachfully  in  his  face,  as  he  finished  | 


He  paused,  and  his  intense  gaze  seemed  burning  into 
her  cheek.  The  answer  was  one  of  those  eloqaeot, 
heart-tbrilltng  looks  of  affection,  that  are  the  jewels  with 
which  high-souled  women  sometimes  strew  the  pathway 
of  men.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  a  pore  heart  trembling 
beneath  the  wealth  of  iu  own  rich  tenderness. 

Stewart  wished  no  other  reply.  "  Good  night,"  he  said, 
gently  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  "  To 
morrow,  at  sun-set,  meet  me  here  again.     Good  night  !" 

Mrs.  Carlton's  cottage  stood  on  one  of  the  numerous 


to  consummate  my  own  ruin,  I  do  not  involve  hers." 

"  What  is  there  in  the  appearance  of  this  young  heir 
so  repugnant  to  your  taste  or  principles  7"  said  the  young  , 
man  earnestly.     **  Think  well  what  you  do ;  for  in  aftev 
years,  when  the  sweet  dream  of  youth  is  over,  wealth  i 
will  take  to  itself  a  value,  which  you  little  anticipate 
now.     It  is  a  great  sacrifice  you  are  about  to  make,  I 
Emma."  i 

**  True,"  said  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  girl,  her 
eyes  kindling,  and  her  fine  form  erecting  itself  proudly,  | 
as  she  spoke ;  "  but  how  much  greater  the  sacrifice,  were  | 
I  to  make  a  legal  mockery  of  that  holy  tie  which  should 
knit  soul  to  soul,  as  well  as  hand  to  hand-— were  I  to  give 
myself  to  one  man  in  purchase  of  his  wealth,   hiding 
the  shameful  iniquity  of  the  act  beneath  its  worldly  law- ' 
fulness—while   in  affection,  sentiment,   every  thing,  I 
was  heart  and  soul,  another's.     It  needs  little  time  for 
consideration.     I  shall  heap  no  perjury  on  my  con- 


science 


« 


i»» 


the  question.  "Mamma  has  a  small  income  secured  to  j  ^^^ceful  swells  which  Render  the  scenery  on  the  East 
her  by  my  uncle's  will.  By  wedding  a  man  whom  I  can  |  ^5^^^  so  changeable,  and  yet  so  rich  in  verdant  beauty : 
never  love,  I  might  make  her  opulent;  but  in  refusing  /  at  no  place  between  Ncw-Rochelle  and  the  city,  did  the 

green  sward  fall  to  the  brink  of  the  river  with  a  richer 
sweep,  than  that  which  rolled  iu  sea  of  verdure  down 
from  the  front  of  the  good  widow's  dwelling.  The 
building  had  little  about  it  in  style  or  architecture  to 
attract  attention;  it  was  a  low  white  house,  with  a  long 
old  fashioned  porch  running  along  the  firont,  overrun 
with  cinnamon  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  great  crimson 
trumpet  flowers;  two  or  three  magnificent  elms  swept 
their  long  branches  over  the  roof,  and  an  immense  white 
rose  tree  grew  at  one  end  of  the  house,  spreading  its 
rich  foliage  and  pearly  blossoms  over  the  casement  of 
Emma  Carlton's  little  sleeping  room.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  house  the  eminence  which  lifted  it  so  gently 
from  the  river,  fell  into  an  abrupt  hollow;  a  clear 
brook,  which  some  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  formed  the 
cascade,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  gurgled  along  the  bot- 
tom of  this  hollow,  and  mingled  with  the  river,  just 
where  a  clump  of  weeping  willows,  around  which  a  wild 
grape  vine  had  woven  its  heavy  foliage  into  a  leafy  arch, 
drooped  over  its  mouth. 

After  leaving  the  young  gentleman  of  our  story,  Sophia 
Fowler  followed  the  dictates  of  her  wild  fancy,  and  wan- 
dered amid  the  paric-like  scenery  which  surrounded  her, 
careless,  and  almost  forgetful  of  her  destination.  At 
length  she  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  the  little  stream 
which  was  the  best  guide  to  her  aunt's  dwelling.  She 
loitered  along  its  margin-^now  on  the  green  bank,  and 
again  threading  the  little  footpath  on  its  very  brinks 
wondering  what  on  earth  would  tempt  people  to  live  in 
cities — and  crushing  down  tlie  wild  flowers  from  mere 
wantonness,  with  her  little  feet,  till  she  came  in  sight  of 
the  cottage.  When  she  saw  the  lighu  trembling  through 
the  foliage,  she  paused  in  the  snatches  of  a  song  which 
she  had  been  carrolling  all  the  way,  and  bounded  for- 
ward as  if  that  moment  apprised  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

"  Well,  aunt,  here  lam  a^in,"  she  cried,  gaily  return- 
ing the  welcome  of  an  amiable,  but  not  very  dignified  old 
lady,  who  occupied  the  little  parlor.  "  Where  is  Emma  7 
Romantic  as  ever,  I  suppose— brim  full  of  poetry  and 
sentiment,  vowing  she  will  not  marry  my  disconsolate 
brother,  because  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  beg^ 
gar ;  and  dreaming  about  love  in  a  dear  little  cottage, 
like  this,  with  some  sentimental  vagabond.  Has  she 
got  over  wondering  how  people  can  care  for  money? 
No  doubt  she  still  has  a  horror  of  any  woman,  mercenary 


But,  dearest,  are  you  certain  that  you  cannot  love 
your  cousin  7" 

Tears  sprang  to  Emma's  eyes,  but  she  dashed  them 
proudly  away.  "  Good  night,"  she  said :  "  I  have  staid 
over  late :  oh,  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  come  to  this 
place !" 

"And  why  not,  Emma?"  said  Stewart,   aroused  by 
her  agitation,  to  a  sense  of  his  unkindness :  "  forgivo 
me,  I  have  been  very  wrong— I  know  that  you  cannot 
love  him ;  but  we  are  placed  in  a  strange  position,  my 
sweet  girl.     What  can  you  think  of  me,  were  I  so  un- 
feeling as  to  cut  you  off  from  all  hopes  of  wealth ;  nay, 
of  those  very  comforts  to  which  you  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed, by  offering  a  union  with  myself?  bow  could 
you— brought  up  with  prospects  so  far  superior,  content 
yourself  with  the  humble  salary  of  a  book-keeper ;  a 
man  who  has  not  even  the  command  of  his  own  time ;  a  ' 
person  who  would  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  the  solitude  ■ 
of  your  bumble  home,  hours  and  hours  together,  without  1 
the  power  of  introducing  you  to  the  companionship  of  I 
one  individual,  whose  taste  or  habits  might  assimilate  I 
with  your  own  ?     In  this  capacity,  as  an  honorable  but ' 
poor  man,  I  do  offer  myself  to  you,  Emma.     Look  into ! 
that  young  heart,  and  lay,  if  you  can  unhesitatingly  and  ' 
without  a  shadow  of  fear,  place  the  treasure  of  your  hap- 
piness in  my  keeping;  can  you  give  me  the  pure,  unde- 
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eDCNtgh  to  many  a  man  who  ii  able  to  put  a  home  over 
her  bead!" 

"  Bat  Sophia,  dear,  yon  tometimeflused  to  talk  in  that 
way  yourself,  I  remember/'  said  the  good  lady,  whopos- 
■eesed  too  much  of  her  daug'hter't  feeliag,  to  dislike  hear- 
ing it  ridiculed. 

"Oh,  but  /  have  cured  myself  of  such  folly,  ages 
since,"  said  the  jc^ous  girl,  flinging  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  sweeping  back  a  rich  mass  of  curls  from  her  bright 
cheeki  with  a  graceful  motion  of  the  hand.  *'  But  where 
is  Emmaf  I  see  you  have  kept  the  table  standing,  as 
usual,  when  she  takes  a  wild-flower  ramble  by  moonlight. 
I  hope  you  won't  wait  for  her  long,  dear  aunt,  for  I  am 
half  famished.  A  long  walk  from  the  landing,  across 
fields  and  among  trees,  is  rather  apt  to  provoke  an  ap- 
petite." 

"  I  expected  you,  and  so  kept  tea  waiting,"  said  the 
kind  old  lady,  leading  the  way  to  a  back  room,  where 
the  table  stood.  **  Tom  has  gone  down  to  the  landing 
for  your  trunk,  and  Emma  took  a  fancy  that  yon  might 
walk  up,  and  went  out  to  meet  you." 

"She  was  very  good,"  answered  Sophia,  seating  her- 
self at  the  table ;  but  there  was  an  odd  and  provoking 
smile  on  her  lips  as  she  spoke.  The  old  lady  did  not 
observe  it,  and  she  went  on  doing  the  honors  of  her  tea 
table,  with  very  praiseworthy  composure. 

"  I  thought  your  brother  was  coming  with  you,"  she 
said,  watching  Sophia,  as  she  helped  herself  to  a  spoon- 
ful of  jelly ;  "  I  suppose  ho  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  He  is  not  coming,  I  believe,"  said  Sophia,  deposit- 
ing a  portion  of  jelly  between  her  lips :  "  Emma  did  not 
include  him  in  her  invitation ;  so  he  went  off  into  the 
country  to  charm  away  the  disappointment,  by  shooting 
woodcocks,  in  some  dismal  swamp  or  another." 

"  Do  yoQ  really  think  that  Enmia  will  persist  in  this 
strange  obstinacy  about  her  uncle's  will?"  inquired 
the  old  lady,  looking  very  earnestly  at  her  niece; 
"  I  am  sure  I  have  said  every  thing  to  persuade  her,  but 
•he  seems  quite  vexed  if  I  mention  it,  of  late.  I  sent 
for  you,  dear  niece,  hoping  that  your  advice,  and  whole- 
•ome  spirits,  might  have  some  good  effect.  Emma  is 
getting  very  nervous  and  uneven  of  late.  She  is  always 
wandering  off  alone,  and  sometimes  will  set  at  the  cham- 
ber window,  for  hours  together— I  am  really  afraid  that 
her  health  is  fidling." 

"  Nonsenae !  Excuse  me,  dear  aunt,  hut  you  do  spoil 
that  sweet  cousin  of  nujie,  terribly.  You  have  allowed 
one  of  the  best  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  botom,  to  be 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  romantic  notions ;  and  now  you 
expect  her  to  act  likea  reaapnable  girL  Stay*-4iefe  she 
comes  with  a  color  on  her  cheek,  that  might  shame  the 
blush  of  a  ripe  peach  !"  As  she  spoke,  Sophia  started 
up  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  cousin.  At  first,  Emma 
seemed  a  little  shy  of  her  visitor :  at  the  slightest  noise 
from  without,  she  would  start,  turn  pale,  and  look 
anxiously  toward  the  door,  as  if  fearing  some  unpleasant 
intrusion.  A  smile  of  quiet  mischief  dwelt  on  Sophia's 
mouth,  as  she  observed  this  restlessness :  at  length  she 
arose  from  the  table,  and  placed  her  arm  kindly  around 
her  cousin's  waist,  saying,  "  Come,  Emma,  let  u*  have 
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a  good  chat  up  in  your  little  room.  I  suppose  we  caa 
share  it  again." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  like,"  replied  Emma,  with  evi- 
dent reluctance;  but  while  she  hesitated,  Sophia,  raa 
halfway  up  the  stairs. 

"  What  are  you  watting  for?"  she  called  out  from  the 
bannisters  :  "  oh,  a  light— good  evening,  aunt."  The  old 
lady  returned  her  greeting,  and  the  cousins  entered 
Emma's  chamber,  together. 

"  How  familiar,  every  thing  looks !"  exclaimed  Sophiat 
seating  herself  on  the  white  counterpane,  and  glancing 
round  the  room,  "  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  your  relue* 
tance  to  leave  this  sweet  place,  ook."  Emma  was  busy 
about  the  window  curtain,  for  the  breeze  had  carried  a 
portion  of  the  muslin  through  the  sash,  and  had  entan* 
gled  its  fringe  with  the  rote  tree.  "  Let  me  help  you," 
said  Sophia,  starting  up,  as  a  branch  laden  with  the 
great  snowy  flowers  was  broken  off,  and  fell  within  the 
room ;  "  that  bush  has  grown  finely,  since  I  was  here 
before ;  do  you  remember  how  nicely  my  brother  nailed 
it  up  for  us  one  day,  just  before  he  went  to  Europe  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  replied  Emma,  tump 
ing  away  her  faoe,  and  striving  very  diiigenfely  toextricaM 
the  curtain ;  "  we  supposed  he  was  coming  with  you  X/^ 
day.    When  may  we  expect  him  ?  " 

"  My  brother  is  not  one  to  seek  a  forced  welcome," 
replied  Sophia,  drily ;  ^'  he  will  not  come  1 1  only  marvel 
that  you  should  for  a  moment  dream  that  he  would  annoy 
you  with  bis  presence,  after  the  strong  indications  of  die* 
like  which  you  have  so  repeatedly  expressed  to  me,  his 
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sister. 

"  I  am  sure,  mamma  would  be  delighted  to  see  him : 
and  so  should  I,  too,  but— but  for  that  hateful  will  \  why 
could  not  your  father  have  lefi  his  wealth  to  iu  natural 
heir,  at  once,  without  making  condidoos  that  your  brother 
should  marry  me ;  or  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  him. 
It  was  making  us  slaves  in  the  cradle.  My  cousin  waa 
kind  to  me,  and  I  liked  him  very  much,  oi  a  cousin ;  but 
one  cannot  force  the  affections." 

"  You  can  hardly  judge  of  my  brother,  from  what  you 
saw  of  him  five  years  ago,"  said  Sophia,  gathering  up  the 
window  drapery,  which  hor  cousin  had  disentangled; 
"  travel  and  time  have  improved  him  astonishingly." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  replied  Emma,  now 
busying  herself  with  the  broken  rose  branch ;  "  but—" 

"But  what?" 

"Why,  there  is  something  so  business-like  in  marrying 
because  our  parenu  chose  to  enter  into  a  bargain  to  that 
ofiect ;  something  so  like  closing  a  mortgage,  that  I  won- 
der even  Mr.  Fowler  can  endure  the  thought  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  not  like  to  think  of  it ;  you  have 
scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  his  sentimenU  :  hut  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  contract  to  be  ratified  only  by  the 
entire  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  should  make  you 
shudder  all  over,  at  the  sound  of  bis  name,  or  should 
cause  you  to  receive  his  sister  with  formal  coldness,  be> 
cause  the  happens  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  high 
nature.  Believe  me,  Emma,  you  have  thrown  from  you 
a  heart  such  as  few  women  have  ever  possessed— a  noble, 
discriminating,  honorable  heart." 

"  We  all  have  our  own  beau  ideal,  and  however  good 
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or  elffgant  a  man  may  be,  if  he  does  not  approach  the ' 
•taadard  erected  in  one's  heart,  why — *' 

''The  bean  ideal  of  eig^hteen!"  exclaimed  Sophia, 
turning  upon  her  young  cousin,  in  all  the  dignity  and  ex- 
perience of  twenty-one  summers,  her  red  lips  curling  with 
a  contemptuous  smile,  and  her  ▼oice  betraying  a  degree 
of  ironical  mockery;  "  a  vision  of  watch  guards  and  gold 
safety  chains — with  a  romantic  admixture  of  broadcloth, 
sentiment,  and  album  poetry — a  creature  who  writes  son- 
nets, spouu  Byron,  and  makes  love  in  blank  verse !  I  wish  \ 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  you  or  any  other  j 
romantic  young  miss,  could  see  her  beau  ideal  with  the  • 
eyes  of  forty  or  of  twen^-one  even,  you  would  become  j 
what  many  a  sensible  romantic  girl  has  been  before  this, 
heartily  ashamed,  both  of  your  fancy  and  its  object." 

**  But  there  are  some  fancies,  some  feelings,  so  lofty 
in  their  object,  that  the  heart  must  ever  be  satisfied  with 
them,"  replied  Emma,  casting  the  mutilated  branch 
among  tlio  shower  of  green  and  white  leaves,  that  lay 
around  her  feet,  and  returning  her  cousin's  animated 
glance,  with  an  eye  as  bright,  and  a  cheek  kindling  as 
warmly,  as  her  own — ^for  she  was  thinking  of  a  fountain 
in  the  green  fields,  and  of  a  certain  personage  connected 
with  it,  of  which  the  reader  is  already  informed,  and  it 
seemed  a  sacrilege  to  allow  that  manly  being,  even  in 
thought,  to  come  within  scope  of  her  cousin's  description. ' 

"  You  are  sadly  romantic,  cousin,"  said  Sophia,  with 
provoking  coldness,  taking  out  her  comb,  and  gathering 
her  thick  raven  tresses  under  a  very  becoming  cap.  i 

"  You  would  not  have  called  any  thing  I  have  said  { 
romance,  three  years  ago— then  you  had  some  sympathy , 
with  me,"  said  Emma,  reproachfully.  I 

"  Yes,  I  was  three  years  younger  then,  and  like  you, ' 
believed   that  poverty  shared  with  a  beloved  object,  i 
was  a  very  pleasant  way  of  proving  disinterested  love  j 
a  plant  of  this  earth.     I    very  well   remember,    that . 
my  idea  of  poverty,  *  Love  in  a  Cottage,*  as  we  young ' 
ladies  very    prettily  term  it,   was  a  delightful  small, 
country  residence,  with  rustic  pillars  overrun  with   all 
sorts  of  beautiful  flowers,  with  a  middle  aged  man  to  | 
trim  the  garden,  a  female  servant  or  two,  and  a  nice  little 
black  boy  for  my  own  especial  attendant,   whom  I  in- 
tended to  dress  in  a  fashion  quite  unique,  and  oriental. ', 
Of  course,  my  lord  and  master  was  to  spend  his  whole ! 
time  in  this  retired  nook ;  and  on  a  moonlight  evening  i 
like  this,  I  have  often  dwelt  complacently  on  the  pic- 
tiire  of  a  tall  young  gentleman,    with  daric  hair  and| 
magnificent  eyes,  reading  to  a  very  domestic  lady  in  a 
graceful  morning  dress,  occupying  an  ottoman  at  his  feet, ; 
embroidering  a  velvet  coHar  for  her  lap  dog,  by  way  of  i 
making  herself  useful  and  matronly."  All  at  once  Sophia 
thraw   off  the    light  bantering  tone   with  which  she 
had  spoken,  and  sitting  down  by  her  cotisin,  proceeded 
earnestly,  and  as  one  who  had  witnessed  what  she  was 
describing.     **  But  within  these  three  years  I  have  min- ' 
U^ed  with  the  world,  and  other  pictures  have  been  pre' 
seated  to  my  mind,  pencilled  by  the  stem,  cold  finger  of 
reality.     I  have  stood  on  a  fireless  hearth-stone,  around 
which  a  young  mother  and  her  children  were  shivering 
with  cold  and  hunger,  without  food,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure «he  eaiplofment  necessary  to  obtain  one  comfort.     I 


have  seen  all  pride  orushed  firom  that  mother's  heart,  tiU 
she  has  been  glad  to  receive  charity  from  the  pmrse- 
proud  and  the  insolent— <o  beg  for  emf^oyment,  and  to 
toil  day  and  night  for  the  shamefnl  pittance  rendered  for 
female  labor.  I  have  seen  the  husband,  he  who  called 
forth  her  first  young  dream  of  love,  sinking  beneath  the 
pressure  of  care;  hss  pride  humbled,  and  his  strong 
heart  writhing  with  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  pro- 
tect and  support  those  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  head. 
I  have  looked  on,  till  poverty,  and  sorrow,  and  humilia- 
tion, have  soured  the  tempers,  wasted  the  strength,  and 
trampled  all  generous  fieelings  from  the  hearts  of  those 
two  beings ;  till  the  love  which  yet  bound  them  together 
burned  dimly  amid  the  sorrow  that  surrounded  them, 
as  the  clear  blaze  of  a  lamp  fodes  and  trembles  amid 
the  stagnant  air  of  a  cave  far  down  in  the  earth.  Yet 
these  two  persons  once  had  their  dream  of  '  Love  in  a 
Cottage,'  Emma*  Nay,  dear  cousin,  your  eyes  are  beam- 
ing with  tears !  and— and — upon  my  word,  I  cannot  help 
crying  myself!  The  picture  is  a  true  one.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it  within  the  week.  Fancies  are  often  pleasant, 
but  sometimes  they  lead  to  stem,  hard  realities,  cousin." 
Emma  Carlton  need  not  have  complained  that  there 
was  a  want  of  sympathy  between  her  and  her  cousin. 
The  hearts  of  both  were  touched,  and  they  retired  to 
rest  as  in  former  years ;  their  arms  interlaced,  and  the 
innocent  breath  mingling  almost  on  their  red  lips. 

A  disinterested  observer  might  have  been  somewhat 
amused  with  the  inmates  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  cottage 
during  the  next  day.  At  early  dawn,  Sophia  Fowler 
wandered  off  toward  the  great  chestnut,  on  the  way- 
side, where  she  had  promised  to  meet  the  strange 
young  gentleman.  She  returned  through  the  fields  to 
breakfast,  with  her  mominGT  dress  wet  with  dew,  and 
her  silk  apron  filled  with  daisies,  red  clover  tops,  and 
wild  butter  cups;  like  a  child,  overjoyed  with  fresh 
country  air,  and  the  privilege  of  gathering  what  she 
liked,  in  her  own  way.  Now  and  then  a  sweet  melody 
would  break  from  her  lips,  as  the  carol  of  some  bird, 
nestled  away  in  the  wet  green  boughs,  awoke  a  thought 
of  music ;  for  hers  was  a  joyous  spirit,  and  it  responded 
to  the  bright  and  cheerful  morning,  as  the  heart  of  a 
babe  leaps  to  the  sound  of  its  mother's  voice.  During 
the  afternoon  Sophia  held  several  long  and  rather  mys- 
terious conversations  with  her  aunt,  which  resulted  in  a 
degree  of  animation  and  excitement  on  the  good  lady's 
part,  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in  her,  since  the  first 
obstinate  refiisal  of  Miss  Emma  Carlton  to  secure  her 
late  uncle's  bank  stocks  and  houses,  by  a  transfer  of 
her  heart  and  person,  to  the  keeping  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  taken  a  decided  antipathy. 

Emma  was  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  or  she 
might  have  been  surprised  at  these  indications  of  a  good 
understanding  between  her  mother  and  cousin ;  but  eve- 
ning was  drawing  on,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  one 
sweet  anticipation,  which  lighted  her  eye,  and  kindled 
her  cheek  to  the  hue  of  a  half  open  damask  rose.  The 
sun  was  just  beginning  to  fling  his  arrowy  gold  aslant 
the  water,  when  she  went  out  from  the  cottage  with  a 
lace  veil  thrown  carelessly  over  her  shoulders ;  sauntered 
slowly  toward  the  river,  till  she  came  to  the  clump  of 
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willows  which  hung  over  the  moath  of  the  rivulet,  then 
hastily  drawing  the  veil  over  her  head^  she  darted  up  the 
footpath,  leading  along  its  brink  to  the  cascade.  In  about 
an  hour  she  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  went  directly  to 
her  chamber.  When  Sophia  entered  the  room  a  short 
time  after,  she  found  her  cousin  sitting  by  the  window, 
pale  and  in  tears. 

"Sophia,"  she  said,  earnestly,  but,  without  moving 
her  eyes  irom  their  fixed  gaxe  on  a  heavy  branch  pendant 
from  one  of  the  elms  which  swayed  softly  to  and  fro,  a 
little  distance  from  the  window :  "  Sophia,  1  wish  to  ask 
you  a  question." 

"  Well." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  gain 
mamma's  consent,  should  I  ever  take  it  into  my  head  to 
-—to  accept  another  person  than  your  brother?" 

"  I  should  think  not^-my  aunt  is  not  likely  to  break  a 
pledge  given  to  a  dying  brother,"  replied  Sophia,  coldly. 

"  True,"  murmured  Emma,  dosing  the  window,  with 
a  deep  sigh ;  "  so  there  is  no  akemative." 

£arly  the  next  morning,  Emma  Carlton  arose  from  the 
side  of  her  cousin,  who  appeared  to  sleep  soundly ;  after 
dressing  herself,  she  went  to  the  bureau,  and  took  from 
thence  several  articles  of  apparel,  and  some  valuable 
ornaments.  These  she  packed  in  a  travelling  basket,  and 
with  trembling  hands,  secured  it  as  if  for  a  journey. 
When  all  was  done,  she  stole  softly  frt>m  the  room  to 
that  in  which  her  mother  was  sleeping.  After  the  space 
of  some  ten  minutes  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment; 
but  her  step  was  unsteady,  and  tears  rushed  like  rain- 
drops from  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  on  each  famiKar 
thing  which  she  was  about  to  leave,  perhaps  for  ever. 
A  few  moments  she  stood  in  the  centre  <^  the  room, 
as  one  bewildered  with  conflicting  feelings ;  even  when 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  on,  and  the  basket  in  her 
hand,  she  lingered  with  a  degree  ot  painful  reluctance  to 
depart.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  after  her,  when 
Sophia  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  flinging  a  crimson 
shawl  over  her  night  dress,  softly  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out :  her  bright  fi&ce  sparkling  with  mirth,  made 
a  beautiful  tableau,  peering  out  from  behind  the  rose- 
bush, and  the  low  mirthful  laugh  which  broke  over  the 
wet  leaves,  might  have  been  taken  for  the  carDl  of  a 
bird. 

To  be  continued. 


Oriffinftl. 
TRUE    LOVE. 


Tbi  tearful  sympa^y  that's  bom  of  Love 

Is  Love's  most  truthful  witness !     What's  the  worth 

Of  Love,  that  love's  not  most,  when  what  it  loves 

Hath  naught  but  tears  to  render  back  again ! 

What's  Love,  that  smiles  not  save  the  sky  be  fair— 

And  in  the  pitiless  and  pelting  storm, 

Wlien  most  the  wand'rer,  homeless,  shelterless, 

Despairing  pants  its  cheerful  voice  to  hear, 

And  seeks  most  earnestly  its  hand  to  guide, 

Stands  with  the  cold  and  merciless,  afer ! 

'Tis  but  Love's  shadow— >nay,  'ds  worse  than  that ! 

'Tis  true  Love's  worthless  counterfeit!         ■.  r.  B. 


Original. 
YES,    TAKE    THE   RING. 

BT  OAROLINK  ORHX. 

Yx8,  take  the  ring,  for  still  thy  love, 
Will,  though  we  evermore  must  part, 

Be  the  one  sweet  and  cherished  flower, 
That  blooms  within  my  lonely  heart. 

Ay,  take  it,  and  whene'er  the  gems, 
Shall  meet  thine  eyes,  that  on  it  gleam, 

Think  that  on  me,  thy  own  dear  smile. 
Once  shone  with  brighter,  purer  beam. 

Yes,  take  the  ring — but  never,  love- 
No,  never  wear  it  for  my  sake— 

.  I  would  not  bend  on  thee  again, 

The  slumb'ring  wrath,  iu  sight  might  wake. 

Take  it,  and  keep  it,  and  when  none, 
With  cold,  reproving  brow  is  nigh, 

To  mark  the  gift  ihou  may'st  not  wear, 
Then  let  it  sometimes  meet  thine  eye ! 

Farewell !  the  hope  that  years  of  toil, 

May  win  the  wealth  thy  friends  hold  dear, 

Will  be  the  star  mid  hov'ring  clouds. 
My  lonely  exile  still  to  cheer. 

Wealth  gained,  and  as  the  bird  that  long 

The  sport  of  storms,  to  its  own 
Returns  to  rest  its  weary  wings. 

Will  I  return  and  rest  with  thee. 


Original. 

POET'S  VOWS; 

AnnaBssBo  to  a  OAaK-avcD  oiel,  who  DotiarsD  mtM. 

BxLiXYX  it  not,  the  idle  tale. 

That  poet's  vows  are  never  true  ones, 
That  like  the  ever-varying  gale 

He  changes  olden  loves  for  new  ones. 
Believe  them  never,  when  they  say, 

His  passion  passes  with  the  minute- 
That  when  he  strikes  his  tuneful  lay 

There's  nought  but  honied  cadence  in  it. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole- 
True  as  the  sun,  that  flaggeth  novei  ' 

So  constant  is  the  poet's  soul ; 

He  loves  but  once,  and  loves  for  ever! 

Jlis  feelings  that  have  dmnant  Udn, 
When  touched  by  love's  absorbing  firs» 

Art  waked,  never  to  sleep  again, 
Till  he  and  love  alike  expire. 

Then  doubt  the  tale,  for  oh,  'tis  wraag^^ 

To  charge  him  with  such  transient  feettng^-^ 
When  wakes  his  lyre  to  breathe  in  song. 

The  wiles  that  love  is  o'er  him  stealings 
Each  burning  note  comes  from  a  soul 

As  pure  and  bright  as  this  eardi  knoweth*^ 
And  constant  ever  to  his  goal 

Like  mountain  rill,  his  feeUng  floweth  \      w.  b.  r. 
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OriffiBftl.  1 

FALL   OF   CATILINE. 

BT   PROFX980R  BAJIBIR. 

As  if  nature  designed  to  contrast  the  calm  beautiet  of 
an  Italian  sunset  with  the  faorrofs  of  a  moral  tempest, 
destined  to  darken  the  Roman  commonwealth— the  eve- 
ning which  preceded  the  confederacy  between  Sergius 
Catiline  and  his  associates  was  unusually  serene.  When 
the  sun  sunk  amid  the  softened  and  varied  tints  which 
his  retiring  shadows  had  created,  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean!  floated  over 
the  hill  of  gardens,  wafUng  the  rich  perfume  of  nature 
through  the  eternal  city:  the  various  aqueducts  rippled  jj 
in  obedience  to  the  wind  which  scarcely  agitated  their  \\ 
surfaces,  while  tlie  moon,  as  she  rose  in  unclouded 
majesty  above  the  Aventine,  lingered  over  the  dome  of 
her  sacred  temple — the  guardian  deity  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  were  offering  up  their  evening  orisons. 
Silence  reigned  omnipotent— not  a  sound  broke  her 
repose,  save  the  scream  of  the  night-bird  as  he  shrieked 
amid  the  time-worn  pillars  of  the  Capitol— the  deep 
notes  of  the  watchman  who  guarded  the  Coslian,  or  the 
response  of  the  sentry,  who  proclaimed  the  watch>hour 
from  the  heighu  of  the  EsquiUne. 

As  night  threw  her  sabU  mantle  over  the  western 
side  of  the  Janiculum,  the  officiating  ministers  in  the 
Capitol  retired  within  the  portals  of  their  respective  tem> 
pies  to  propitiate  the  favors  of  the  guardian  deities  of 
Jlome,  by  the  accustomed  sacrifices.  It  was  at  this 
interesting  moment  that  two  Roman  ladies,  elegantly 
attired,  crossed  the  Publician  bridge.  As  they  passed 
onward  in  the  direction  of  the  Aventine,  the  elder  of  the 
two  suddenly  paused,  and  gazing  on  the  clear  waters  of 
the  Tiber,  on  which  the  moonbeams  had  cast  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  Palatine,  exclaimed — 

**  Thou  common  grave  of  a  monarch  and  a  hero,  how 
often  have  thy  vratcrs  been  polluted  since  their  primal 
stream  left  the  bosom  of  the  Appenines — bow  often  has 
the  shuddering  victim,  hurled  from  the  Capitoline,  poured 
out  his  spirits,  as  the  sudden  dash  announced  that  thou 
hadst  recived  the  sacrifice,  and  thy  current  resumed  its 
wonted  course !  Shade  of  Manlius— beautiful  yet  awful 
is  thy  resting-place— the  daughter  of  Jupiter  smiles  upon 
thee  from  the  elysium  of  the  Gods!  and,  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  yon  mounts  on  the  surface  of  the  Tiber,  she 
erects  a  monument  upon  thy  grave  V* 

The  fair  speaker  had  scarcely  concluded  this  beautiful 
apotheosis  to  the  manes  of  her  murdered  countryman, 
when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  rolture,  which, 
afker  fluttering  around  the  base  of  the  Aventine,  uttered 
a  terrific  scream,  and  flew  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Capitol. 

This  noctunal  and  ominous  visitant  struck  terror  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  (air  companions  journeying  to  the 
temple  of  Diana.  The  younger,  upon  reaching  the 
■acred  edifice,  implored  the  protection  of  its  favoring 
deity.  What  was  her  astonishment  when  a  sepulchral 
voice  firom  within,  replied — 

**  Happiness  dwells  not  with  the  compaoioos  of  guilt 


k  to  knownofiurtfaei^-tbe  secrets  «f  fiitnri^  belong 
to  the  Gods!" 

"  Tell  me,  mysterious  being,"  said  the  gentle  ssppB- 
cant,  **  what  evil  awaits  MaroeUa  T  By  what  mlsfimniie 
bas  she  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Gods  t" 

"  When  the  anger  of  the  Gods  convulses  the  heavens, 
shall  mortality  dare  to  inquire  into  futuri^  f "  ropnnded 
the  former  voice.     "  Look  upward  and  retire  V 

Marcella  directed  her  view  to  the  heavens ;  a  dark 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  north-west,  over  the  Campos 
Mardus.  It  quickly  enveloped  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine,  and  finally  rested  on  the  extreme  eattetm 
edges  of  the  EsquiUne  and  Coelius.  The  agitated  girl 
had  scarcely  contemptated  this  awful  change  in  the 
elemenu,  when  a  peal  of  thunder  that  echoed  dnron^ 
the  caverns  of  the  deep,  shook  Rome  to  its  eemre ;  the 
clouds  opened,  and  a  briUiaat  stream  of  electric  fire, 
passing  from  liie  north-east  to  the  south-western  extra* 
mity  of  the  city,  envnrapped  the  hlUs  in  the  awftd  splen- 
dors of  a  terrific  illumination. 

"  The  Gods  have  fired  the  city,"  said  Marcella,  and 
sunk,  senseless,  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  two  Roman  knights,  attracted  by  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  companion  of  MaroeUa,  hasfewed  to 
her  assistance. 

''What  maiden  in  distress  thus  contests  with  the 
thunder  for  mastery?"  exclaimed  the  younger  knight. 
A  flash  of  lightning,  at  this  moment,  streaming  thmqgk 
its  cloudy  fissure,  i«vealed  to  his  gaxe  the  palhd  features 
of  the  apparently  lifeless  Marcella. 

**  It  is  Marcella  by  the  immortal  powers !"  said  he ; 
then  suddenly  turning  to  a  slave  by  whom  he  vras  attend- 
ed, he  commanded  him  to  bear  the  senseless  and  beauti- 
ful burden  to  its  home.  As  the  slave  was  about  to  obey 
the  mandate,  the  knight  rushed  fiantically  forward,  and 
arrested  his  arm.  '*  Minion,"  said  he, "  I  knew  not  what 
I  said ;  touch  not  the  hem  of  her  garment ;  it  would  be 
profanity."  Then  placing  bis  hand  on  the  bosom  of  the 
prostrate  maiden,  be  exclaimed,  *^  Lovely  and  beloved 
Marcella,  the  waten  of  life  yet  flow  firom  the  fountain. 
Lest  the  lightning's  flash  should  stop  the  current,  Cat^ 
line  shall  bear  thee  to  a  place  of  security."  Saying  this, 
he  gently  raised  the  fainted  form  before  him,  and  was 
quickly  lost  in  thick  darkness  behind  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  Aventine. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  Marcus  Cicero  had  been 
awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  Tiber,  which,  driven  in 
opposition  to  iu  currant — swollen  beyond  its  banks,  and 
rapidly  rising  on  the  Tarpeian,  presented  to  the  gaze  of 
the  horror-stricken  consul,  the  appearance  of  a  sea  with- 
out a  shore. 

As  the  wind  howled  around  the  pillars  of  the  Capitol, 
the  consecutive  thunder-peals  grew  louder;  while  the 
lightning,  mon  intensely  vivid  from  the  darkness  which 
it  rendered  visible,  streamed  like  the  burning  lava  from 
a  volcano,  along  the  gilded  roofs  and  brazen  thresholds 
of  which  the  hand  of  rapine  had  despoiled  the  temples 
at  Athens.  After  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gods, 
Cicero  commanded  his  lictors  to  summon  the  senators  to 
a  solemn  council  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
throwing  around   him   the   consular  robe,  proceeded 
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towmrdt  the  Folarine.  The  awe-ttricken  aenaton,  pre- 
ceded l^  the  torch-bearera,  were  already  aMembled  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  lictor  anoounced  the 
approach  of  the  comuI;  and  a«  the  chief  magistrate 
ascended,  they  separated  on  each  side,  forming  an  ave- 
nue, in  the  midst  of  which  he  halted,  and  thus  addressed 
the  asMmbly : — 

'*  Fathers  and  Senators  of  Rome !  need  I  offer  an 
apology,  illustrious  countrymen,  for  thus  summoning 
you,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  meet  me  in  the 
Capitol  7  No ;  I  see  you  feel  with  me,  that  the  occa- 
sion justifies  the  act.  Never,  oh,  fathers,  has  such  a 
night  hung  its  darlcened  terrors  over  our  devoted  city 
^the  Gods  have  poured  upon  us  torrents  of  fire — and 
earthquakes  have  shaken  our  eternal  hills.  We  have 
offended  the  Gods ;  some  honible  misfortune  awaits  our 
city.  I  propose  to  you,  Fatbersi,  that  the  Aruspices  be 
summoned  to  join  us  in  a  solemn  convocation  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  let  the  omens  of  the  night  be  com- 
pared ;  if  evil,  let  sacrifices  be  offered ;  let  hecatombs 
smoke  upon  the  altars ;  so  shall  the  further  displeasure 
of  the  Gods  be  averted  from  the  city  and  commonwealth. 
Sacred  father,"  said  he  addressing  the  Pontifex,  as  the 
procession  entered  the  portal  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
**  was  the  evening  sacrifice  propitious — and  what  omens 
hast  thou  seen  throughout  this  night  of  terrors?" 

"  Consul,"  replied  the  officiating  priest,  "  I  tremble  to 
answer  thy  inquiry.  When  the  declining  shadows  of 
the  son  sunk  behind  the  Janiculum,  we  retired,  as  accus- 
tomed, to  offer  our  evening  sacrifice  to  the  immortal 
Gods;  the  victim  was  slain — the  iaggots  lighted— the 
flame  ascended ;  we  were  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
entrails,  when,  awful  to  relate,  the  right  arm  of  Jupiter 
slowly  removed  from  its  situation  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Esquiline ;  the  flames  burst  forth  on  all 
sides,  intermingled  with  black  smoke;  the  livid  light 
scarcely  illumed  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  was  uncon- 
sumed.  Dismayed  at  those  portentous  omens,  I  invested 
myself  in  the  Lcena,  and  ascended  the  dome  of  Miner- 


"  On  the  peril  of  the  rack—lhe  tortujre,  and,  finally, 
thy  life,  I  command  thy  answer,"  contiooed  Cicero. 

"  Lucretia  died  to  preserve  her  honor,"  said  the  sol- 
.  dier.  "  I  am  prepared  to  follow  her  example  in  the 
preservation  of  mine ;  the  rack  and  the  torture  may 
cause  me  to  shudder — in  the  hour  of  agony,  the  rarioga 
of  a  madman  may  usurp  the  empire  of  reason  and 
reflection,  but  neither  thy  threau  nor  their  more  bloody 
execution  shaU  extort  from  me  the  violation  of  an  oath 
recorded  on  the  sacred  altars  of  the  Gods,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sacrifice  too  awful  and  tod  holy  to  name.  As 
for  my  sealed  papers — behold,  Marcus  Cicero,  how  small 
is  the  size  of  the  packet,  and  how  easily  it  is  conceal- 
ed," continued  the  captured  Roman,  as,  i^  one  effort,  he 
swallowed  it. 

"Tear  him  asunder!"  vociferated  the  consul. 

"  Stand  off,  thou  murdering  minister  of  a  more  mur- 
derous tyrant,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  the  lictor  ap- 
proached him,  **and  do  thou,  consul,  allow  me  five 
hours  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  thy 
mandate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Cicero,  "but  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time,  thou  diest,  if  thou  tamperest  with  our 
boimty.*' 

"  I  take  the  chance,"  said  the  soldier,  then  huriing  a 
look  of  defiance  towards  the  consul,  he  was  led  to  the 
tower  which  overhung  the  Tarpeian. 

**  Fathers  and  Senators,"  said  the  consul,  as  the  youth 
retired,  "  the  devoted  secrecy  of  yon  minion  is  big  with 
the  fate  of  Rome ;  let  him  be  treated  with  special  kind- 
ness. As  the  sun  rises  over  the  Esquiline  we  meet 
again.  Senators  and  Fathers,  adieu ;  to  the  protection  of 
our  guardian  deities,  and  your  unre.mitting  vigilance,  I 
commit  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth."  Saying  this,, 
he  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 

The  vision  of  the  Aruspex  in  the  dome  of  Minerva'a 
Temple,  had  not  deceived  him.  In  the  street  of  the 
Gladiators  a  band  of  determined  Romans,  combining  all 


va's  Temple  to  observe  the  direction  of  the  convulsed  i  I '^"k*»^*^<**»*'^»"^l^d*t**>«**o"«*of  Marcus  Lecca.  The- 
elemenU  which  shook  the  temples  of  the  gods.  I  had  ;,  master  spirit  which  convoked  it,  and  by  which  its  move> 
just  reached  this  commanding  eminence,  when  a  stream  ij  m«nts  were  directed,  was  Sergius  Catiline.  Hitherward 
of  fire,  which  seemed  to  have  enveloped  the  city  in  a  I  he  was  hastening,  when  the  appalling  situation  of  Mar-- 
general  conflagration,  revealed  to  my  view,  in  the  street ,  cella  arrested  his  footsteps. 

of  the  Gladiators,  a  multitude  of  Romans,  variously  |  Having  deposited  his  sacred  burden— the  object  of  hia 
habited  and  disguised,  passing  and  re-passiog  firom  the  /  love— in  the  possession  of  her  friends,  with  an  injunction. 


house  of  Marcus  Lecca." 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  here  inter- 
rupted the  speaker;  it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a 
sentry  who  had  captured  a  young  Roman,  in  the  dross 
of  a  lieutenant,  passing  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  captor 
and  the  captured  were  ordered  into  the  presence  of  Cicero 
and  the  senators. 

**  He  bears  about  him  sealed  papers,"  said  the  guar^ 
dian  of  the  night,  "  and  refuses  to  answer  any  interroga- 


tories. 


II 


"  Why,  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  amid  the  horrors  of 
such  a  tempest,  hast  thou  been  taken,  attempting  to  fly 
from  the  cityt"  said  the  consul.  "Discover  thy  pur- 
poaes." 

I  am  Ibrbidden,"  replied  tba  youthful  soldier. 


« 


of  secrecy  as  to  the  means  by  which  she  had  been  con*' 
veyed,  the  young  patrician  hastened  to  the  abode  of  hia 
friend. 

As  Catiline  entered  the  assembly,  the  extreme  beauty 
!  of  his  person,  and  the  daring  and  lofty  spirit  of  ambition 
I  which  pervaded  his  countenance,  called  forth  from  each 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  as  he  rose  to  welcome  hia 
I  leader,  an  earnest  and  scrutinizing  gaxe.    The  object  of 
the  nocturnal  assemblage  had  not  been  fully  explained  ; 
•  the  summons  by  which  it  had  been  convened,  was,  at 
I  least,  equivocal  in  its  character,  and  every  one  pieseni 
.  sought,  in  the  expressive  features  of  Catiline,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  doubts  by  which  he  was  perplexed.     At  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  a  rostium  had  been  erected 
for  the  youthful  senator,  overhung  by  a  canopy  iormed  of 
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evergreens,  surmounted  by  the  Marian  ea^le,  which  had 
descended  to  Catiline,  and  surrounded  by  the  various 
ensigns  which  had  distinguished  the  Sergian  house. 
From  this  elevated  station,  a  herald  recounted  to  the 
meeting  the  N'arious  services  rendered  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  distinguished  Sergian  to  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
and  concluded  his  harangue,  by  announcing  to  them,  that 
Catiline,  himself,  was  about  to  address  them  on  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  themselves — their  country,  and  their 
posterity. 

Catiline  now  ascendud  the  rostrum,  and  having  thrown, 
gracefully,  over  his  right  shoulder,  the  ample  folds  of  the 
prstexta,  thus  appealed  to  the  assembly : — 

"  Countrymen  and  Romans— descendants  of  the  illus- 
trious Brutus— of  that  Brutus  who  swore  by  the  immor- 
tal Gods,  as  he  saluted  the  gory  poignard  yet  reeking 
with  the  chaste  blood  of  Lucretia,  that  neither  the  pos- 
terity of  Tarquin,  nor  any  other,  should  ever  be  kings  of 
Rome,  shall  we  transmit  that  oath,  unsullied,  to  futurity, 
or  wantonly  abjure  it  for  ever?  Shall  we  become  the 
vassals  of  a  ^rant  who  usurps  the  power,  but  fears  to 
assume  the  appendages  of  royalty — shall  we  submit  to 
the  taxes  and  tributes  which  are  daily  demanded  of  us 
by  the  minions  of  a  consul,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  our  first  magistrate,  by  the  frauds  of  hireling 
mercenaries,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  galling  imposi- 
tions ?  I  have  long  known,  oh,  countrymen,  that  Catiline 
is  on  the  proscription  list  of  the  minion,  Cicero ;  he  seeks 
to  destroy  all  opposition,  that  he  may  enslave  his  country 
more  effectually,  when  resistance  wiU  be  unavailing.  Our 
impoverished  population,  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  consul  and  his  partizans^waits  only  for  the 
favorable  moment — a  regular  organization  and  deter- 
mined leaders,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  rear  the  stan- 
dard of  freedom  on  the  heights  of  the  Capitoline ;  the 
auspicious  moment  has  arrived— «n  organization  has 
commenced ; — leader*,  I  see  around  me,  on  every  side— > 
and  I,  Catiline,  swear  by  the  contents  of  that  cup,  smok- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  sacriRco— 4y  the  prostituted 
pledges  of  the  consul — ^by  the  violated  liberties  of  my 
country,  and  by  the  sacred  altars  of  the  Gods — that  the 
sword  which  I  now  unsheath  beneath  thy  ensign,  illus- 
trious Marius,  shall  no  more  return  to  its  scabbard,  until 
Rome  \%Jree  I  Be  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  the  bond 
of  our  union,"  said  he,  handing  round  the  cup  to  each  of 
the  assembly ;  "  and  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  to  our 


enemies 


I" 


As  the  horrible  contents  of  the  sanguine  cup  approach- 
ed the  lips  of  each  of  the  confederates,  he  repeated  the 
oath  which  Catiline  had  taken.  The  latter  then  turning 
to  Titus  Manlius,  who  had  just  entered  the  assembly, 
exclaimed :— - 

*'  Illustrious  descendant  of  Torquatus  Manlius,  what 
news  briago^t  thou  from  the  Allobrojes?" 

"  They  are  ready  to  aid  us,"  replied  Manlius.  **  Our 
messengers  were  welcomed  at  Vienne— their  troops  are 
prepared  to  join  us  whenever  we  feel  assured  of  success." 

*'  We  vnll  succeed,"  continued  Catiline  "  or  form  a 
hecatomb,  the  flames  of  which  shall  consume  the  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth.     My  troops,  in  Etmria,  are 


in  the  best  order— burning  with  ardor  to  engage  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  A  lieutenant  whom  I  despatched  with 
sealed  orders  to  the  commander,  I  have  just  been  inform- 
ed, has  been  arrested  by  the  scouts  of  Cioero.  They  can 
extort  nothing  from  their  prisoner;  periiaps,"  added  he, 
as  his  dark  eye  flashed  with  anger,  and  immediately 
sunk  in  despondency^— "  perhaps  their  victim: — but  no— 
if  destined  to  perish,  noble  youth,  the  dagger  of  Catiline 
shall  preserve  thee  from  the  axe  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. Lentulus,  I  appoint  you  president  of  this 
council ;  Manlius,  repair  on  the  dawn  of  morning,  to 
Etruria ;  henceforward  you  are  commander  of  the  brave 
army  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Fcesula.  Let  it  be  your 
duty,  Cethegus,  to  watch  the  movements  of  Cicero, 
and  his  abject  senate.  My  spies  inform  me  they  meet 
at  the  Capitol  to-morrow ;  Catiline  must  be  there." 

Having  once  more  enjoined  the  necessi^  of  secrecy, 
the  last  of  the  Sergii  bade  adieu  to  the  assembly,  and 
burying  himself  in  the  deep  abstraction  to  which  die 
scene  had  given  rise,  departed  for  his  abode.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  he  had  just 
entered  his  dwelling,  when  a  slave  informed  him  that  the 
Lady  Marcella  had  thrice,  during  the  night,  demanded 
his  presence.  Aroused  from  his  reverie  by  this  informa- 
tion, the  ardent  lover  and  accomplished  soldier  hastened 
to  the  house  of  his  betrothed.  Marcella  was  reclining 
on  a  couch,  elegantly  attired,  as  Catiline  entered  her 
apartment.  A  deep  and  melancholy  hue  pervaded  her 
lately  expressive  features,  and  as  the  patrician  warrior 
gazed  in  silence  on  the  object  of  his  first  and  still  sacred 
affection,  the  consuming  furnace  of  ambition  died  away 
within  him,  and  he  mentally  offered  up  the  sacrifioe  of 
his  daring  purposes  on  the  altar  of  Marcella's  happiness. 
"  Dearest  Marcella,"  said  he,  at  length,  '*  why  is  thy 
countenance  clouded  with  sorrow  ?  let  the  presence  of 
Catiline  dispel  it." 

"Trifle  not  with  the  feelings  thou  hast  sacrificed," 

replied   Marcella,  as  she  fixed  her  expressive  eye  on 

Catiline.     "  Three  times,  tins  night,  have  I  sent  to  thy 

dwelling,  but  no  Catiline  was  there;  in  the  midst  of  the 

i  fury  of  the  Gods — thunders  and  lightnings  which  have 

'  shaken  the  universe—omens  and  auguries  which  portend 

I  the  worst  of  evils— Catiline  forsakes  the  altars  of  the 

;  Gods,  and  the  dwelling  of  Marcella ;  faithless  Catiline 

\  — devoted  country— miserable  and  undone  Marcella !" 

"  Calm  thy  transports,"  replied  Catiline.     "  Not  more 
lasting  is  the  current  of  yon  stream  that  laves  the  Pala- 
tine, than  is  the  constancy  of  CatiHne  for  Marcella,  but 
I  —but—" 

"  What  7"  exclaimed  Marcella,  starting  from  her  conch. 
"  Wouldst  thou  require  me  to  break  an  oath  sworn  be- 
fore the  Gods  7"  said  Catiline. 

"  Aye,"  responded  Marcella,  *'  if  the  oath  is  such  as 
the  Ghxis  cannot  hear  without  convulsing  the  universe, 
in  their  anger.  Let  Catiline  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  deities,  by  the  abjuration  of  an  oath  which  has 
been  recorded  amid  a  tumult  of  nature,  that  sickens  and 
appals,  even  in  recollection." 

"  The  deed  is  done ;  I  cannot  retract  it,  eren  for  the 
love  of  Marcella,"  said  Catiline. 
"  Then  ^ear  me,  for  the  last  time,  thoa  deioendant  of 
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th«  Sergii/'  replied  Marcella,^-"  hear  me,  thou  mistruit- 
ful  Catiline ;  love  exists  not  where  confidence  is  lost  ;— 
thy  midnight  orgies  wee  not  unknown  to  me ;  thou  art^a 
traitor." 

"  A  traitor !"  reiterated  Catiline. 

**  Aye,  a  traitor,"  resumed  Marcella.  "  Know  thou  that 
the  blood  of  Volumnia  flows  in  the  veins  of  Marcella. 
She  sacrificed  her  son  to  save  her  country ;  but  what 
was  her  sacrifice- to  minet"  continued  the  distracted 
maiden,  as  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  rushed 
wildly  from  the  presence  of  her  lover. 

'^  The  ordeal  is  passed,"  said  Catiline,  as  he  departed 
from  the  home  of  Marcella.  "  I  have  sacrificed  love  to 
ambition ;  now,  daring  passion,  reign  thou  sole  monarch 
in  the  bosom  of  Catiline  !" 

In  passing  the  Capitoline,  he  gazed,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  deep  id>straction,  on  the  waters  of  the  Tyber,  then 
turning  his  attention  to  the  heights  of  Tarpeian,  he  thus 
communed  with  himself:— 

"  How  long  will  it  be  ere  some  lictor  of  the  ncw- 
fledgcd  consul  sliall  hurl  the  headless  trunk  of  Catiline 
from  the  Tarpeian,  to  embrace  the  ghost  of  Manlius  in 
the  Tyber's  depths  7  Soon,  it  may  be,  bur  a  sacrifice 
must  first  be  offered.  Rome  must  bleed  at  every  pore, 
and  her  lofty  palaces  serve  as  beacon-lights  to  the  bands 
of  Catiline,  ere  my  spirit  can  greet  thy  shade,  illustrious 
Torquatus,  in  the  realms  of  Hadc8." 

Then  suddenly  facing  the  house  of  Marcus  Cicero,  he 
exclaimed,  with  hands  uplifted  to  the  dark  covering 
which  enveloped  the  heavens:  "  Hear  me,  Thou,  of 
antiquity  the  oldest — twin  sister  of  Erebus,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Chaos — thou  for  whom  no  temple  rears  its  dome, 
or  priests  offer  sacrifice — and  do  thou,  also,  of  the  bony 
covering  and  darkened  wings,  be  witness  to  my  oath : — 
I  swear,  by  your  dominion  of  Night — the  gloom  of  Aver- 
nus— the  groans  of  Cocytus,  and,  shall  I  add,  by  the 
Stygian  Lake,  that  ere  three  moons,  in  their  nightly 
career,  shall  usurp  your  empire,  Mars  shall  be  glutted 
with  victims— <^ocytus  stifled  with  groans,  and  Cliaron 
accompany  the  shade  of  Cicero  across  the  infernal 
stream  of  Hades.*' 

A  terrific  thunder-clap  shook  the  Empyrean  as  the 
final  syllable  of  the  execration  fell  from  the  lips  of  Cati- 
line. 

"  The  Gods  have  heard  and  ratified  the  oath,"  said 
he,  as  he  departed  to  act  his  part  on  another  theatre. 

At  the  dawn  of  mom,  the  Consul  rose,  deeply  impres- 
sed with  the  nocturnal  omens,  and  the  determined  secrecy 
of  the  young  Roman  who  had  been  taken  on  the  Milvian 
bridge ;  he  had  long  been  awaro  that  a  conspiracy  existed 
against  him ;  emissaries  had  been  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  spies  had  been  planted,  as  domestics,  in  more 
than  one  patrician  house ;  but,  hitherto,  the  lurking-place 
of  treason,  if  it  existed,  had  been  undiscovered.  Having 
offered  his  morning  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  senators  were  already 
assembled  there;  and  he  ascended  the  rostrum,  and 
commanded  the  military  youth  to  be  brought  before  liim. 

*'  Minion,"  said  he,  as  the  latter,  preceded  by  a  lictor, 
entered,  "hast  thou  well  pondered  on  the  penalty  of 


secrecy,  and  die  reward  of  confessioii*-^ath  on  die 
rack,  or  freedom  and  security?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  But  does  Cicero 
promise  me  freedom  while  I  am  in  fetters — ^what  secu- 
rity have  I  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled  7" 

"  Security  in  the  honor  of  a  Roman  consul,"  retorted 
Cicero." 

"  I  reject  it,"  said  the  young  soldier.  "  Such  security 
might  be  sufficient  for  an  unfettered  patrician ;  but  not 
for  a  pinioned  captive;  executioner,  do  thy  office;  I  die 
with  my  secret  unrevealed!" 

"  What  pledge  dost  thou  require,"  said  the  consul, 
*^  that  we  will  fulfil  our  promise  7" 

"  That  these  fetters  be  stricken  off,"  said  the  youth, 
''  as  a  foretaste  of  the  freedom  and  security  thou  haat, 
conditionally,  promised." 

"  Thy  request  is  granted,"  continued  Cicero.  "  Execu- 
tioners, unfetter  the  traitor." 

As  the  final  rivet  which  secured  the  iron  bolu  fell 
from  the  chains  of  the  manacled  captive,  he  looked  cau- 
tiously around  the  apartment,  then  casting  a  stem  and 
withering  glance  at  Cicero,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Thus  far,  consul,  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise,  and 
I — escape  thy  vengeance,  and  preserve  my  oath.  How 
can  ye,  senators,  watch  over  the  safety  of  Rome,  when 
hand,  unseen  by  you,  in  the  midst  of  your  deliberations, 
and  before  the  altars  of  your  Gods,  has  furnished  me 
with  the  means  to  preserve  oiy  fiutfa,  and  laugh  at  your 
vengeance !" 

"  Executioners,  seize  your  prisoner  I"  vociferated  the 
consul,  in  a  voice  that  reverberated  from  every  recess  in 
the  temple." 

"  Back !  ye  bloodhounds — ^who  scent  human  blood  in 
every  wind  that  blows  from  the  Appenines .'"  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  the  executioners  approached  to  do  their 
duty.  "  The  blood  which  runs  in  my  veins,  belongs  to 
an  illustrious  house,  and  is  devoted  to  a  noble  cause ;  it 
shall  not  flow  on  your  shambles,  ye  butchers  of  the  law ; 
and  thou,  too,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  consul, 
"who  would  have  extorted  from  me,  on  the  rack,  a 
promise  of  secrecy  made  to  a  nobler  name  than  thine, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Gtxls,  and  ratified  amid  the  agoni- 
zing  convulsions  of  nature — thou,  too,  on  earth,  I  defy  i 
In  Hades  we  shall  meet  again !  Behold  the  blood  of 
thy  victim ;  is  it  not  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Gods  7"  said  he,  as  he  plunged 
the  poignard  in  his  heart. 

The  executioners  lost  not  a  moment  in  withdrawing 
the  deadly  weapon,  but  their  victim  had  escaped ;  the 
stroke  had  been  too  sure.  Blood  gushed  in  torrents 
through  the  dagger's  track,  and  casting  a  sardonic  smile 
on  the  assembly,  in  one  convulsive  struggle,  the  youth 
expired. 

Among  the  assembled  senators,  there  was  one  who 
bad  not  been  an  imconcemed  spectator  of  the  faith  and 
suicide  of  the  heroic  Roman.  It  was  Catihne ;  yet  his 
countenance  betrayed  no  emotion.  Once,  indeed,  when 
the  dagger  was  raised  to  fulfil  its  awful  purpose,  a  faint 
flush  overspread  his  featives,  and  a  slight  bending  forw 
ward  of  the  body,  seemed  to  betoken  a  desire  to  prevent 
the  fatal  act. 
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Tho  mental  and  physical  effort  were  alike  instanta- 
neous ;  the  latter  yielded  in  a  moment,  to  the  control 
of  the  former,  and  his  coantenance  resumed  its  usual  sere- 
nity. 

The  argus  eyes  of  the  consul  had,  however,  observed 
fthe  transient  perturbalion  in  Catiline,  and  addressing 
him,  he  said, "  To  what  extraordinary  event  is  the  senate 
indebted  for  the  presence  of  Sergius  Catiline ;  his  seat, 
of  late,  has  been  vacated,  and  the  senators,  not  less  than 
myself,  have  regretted  that  he  had  cause  of  absence. 
What  interested  you,"  continued  he,  "  in  the  fate  of  yon 
obstinate  minion  ?  Why  should  Catiline  be  more  moved 
than  the  senators  bv  whom  he  is  surrounded?" 

"  Catiline  answers  not  for  the  feelings  and  impulses  of 
others ;  it  is  enough  that  he  controls  his  own,"  replied 
be,  darting  a  furious  look  on  the  consul. 

"  Rather,  eonceaU  them,  Catiline,"  rejoined  Cicero. 
'*  Fathers  and  Senators,"  continued  he,  as  Catiline  darted 
through  the  portal  of  the  temple,  "  some  deep  design 
lurks  in  the  bosom  of  that  proud  and  ambitious  soldier — 
he  has  long  been  my  pri%'ate  enemy,  and,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  designs  to  immolate  yuur  consul  on  the  altar  of ' 
bis  country's  ruin :  there  was  some  connection  between 
him  and  the  suicide  who  lies,  in  death,  before  you — let 
the  guards  be  doubled  on  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Capitolinc^entries  placed  at  the  gates  of  the  | 
city— let  no  citizen,  who  neglects  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth, consider  himself  secure— it  is  for  your 
hearths,  and  your  altars,  I  adjure  you  to  use  every  pre- 
caution, in  our  present  dangerous  position." 

During  these  transactions  at  the  Capitol,  an  unseen 
hand  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  Marcella,  accusing  Cati- 
line of  betraying  her  confidence  and  love,  in  nightly 
revels  among  the  courtezans.  "  As  my  heart  too  fondly 
assured  me !"  exclaimed  Marcella,  reading  the  letter — 
and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  grief.  "  Faithless,  per- 
jured Catiline!  Misernble,  ill-fated  Marcella! — from 
this  moment  I  abjure  for  ever  thy  altars,  Venus,  and  fly 
henceforward  to  the  embraces  of  the  dark  monarch  of 
Hades !  A  traitor!  I  have  it !  tlie  thought  bums  within 
mo— revenge  is  omnipotent — ^if  I  pause,  I  am  lost — Cati- 
line, I  have  passed  the  Rubicon— thy  glories  are  ended — 
thy  tun  IS  set — I  will  denounce  thee  to  the  Senate — thy 
l^ry  head  shall  grace  the  archway  of  the  triumphal  gate 
— a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn — a  beacon  to  warn  the 
"riolatort  of  plighted  love — ^but  thou  shalt  not  be  without 
a  Kving  sacrifice — I,  who  immolate  thee,  will  perish  on 
thy  tomb  atm  me  with  firmness,  ye  dark  and  bloody 
ministers  of  vengeance,  for  the  awful  terrors  of  the  con- 
flict'—and  it$  still  more  awful  catastrophe !" 

During  this  paroxysm  of  rage,  the  object  of  Marcella's 
Jealousy  and  revenge,  his  soul  absorbed  by  ambition,  "wvls 
Miently  pursuing  his  way  to  the  hotise  of  Lecca. 

A  despatch  from  Manlius  reached  him  as  he  entered 
the  portal,  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  in  which  he  ji 
foand  the  troops — their  great  desire  to  be  led  to  victory 
«--«iid  their  still  more  ardent  wish  that  Catiline  would 
Join  them  immediately. 

"  They  wait  but  your  presence,"  said  he,  "  to  blast  and 
wither  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth.  Yes,  illustri- 
ous Catiline,  the  hours  of  the  consul  are  numbered-— his  {' 
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destiny  is  fixed :  lose  no  time  in  reaching  Feesnla.  I  lear 
nothing  so  much  as  the  teal  of  your  followers;  precipi- 
tancy might  destroy  our  prospects:  the  presence  of  their 
beloved  commander  is  necessary  to  restrain  it." 

''  Proud  consul  thy  doom  is  fixed,*'  said  Catiline,  as  he 
folded  the  letter  of  Manlius  in  his  bosom,  and  entered 
the  house  of  Lecca,  where  the  confederates  had  already 
assembled,  and  were  debating  on  a  circumstance  which 
caused  them  some  alarm.  Several  men,  disguised,  had 
been  hovering  around  the  house  of  meeting — and  at  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  Capitol,  had  as  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. It  was  conjectured  that  these  individuals  were 
spies  of  Cicero,  and  Cornelius  had  just  proposed,  as  Cati- 
line made  his  appearance,  that  a  body  guard,  composed 
of  their  most  efficient  young  men,  should  be  offered  to 
him. 

"  Catiline  fears  no  attack,"  said  the  senatorial  soldier. 
'*  He  trusts  in  the  protection  of  the  Gods." 

"  To-morrow,  I  shall  again  repair  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  to  beard  the  minion,  Cicero,  in  the  midst  of  hi* 
cringing  senate.  Yes,  surrounded  by  his  myrmidons,  be 
shall  quail  before  the  frown  of  Catiline.  Romans  and 
countrymen ;  I  would,  by  the  deities  of  Rome,  you  had 
beheld  the  death  of  my  brave  lieutenant — he  died  nobly 
by  the  point  of  a  dagger,  with  which  I,  unseen,  had  fur- 
nished him — perished  with  his  secret  unrevealed^-cast- 
ing  on  the  consul  a  smile  of  ineffable  contempt  at  the 
impotence  of  his  threats,  and  the  failure  of  his  purposes : 
twice  I  determined  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  fatal  wea- 
pon ;  but  a  withering  frown  from  the  heroic  youth,  dis- 
suaded me  from  my  intention  !" 

**  Dut  I  will  yet  offer  the  bleeding  carcass  of  Cicero  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  shade.  I  live  but  to  revenge  bim,  and 
save  my  country  from  a  despot's  grasp.  Farewell :  at 
the  first  watch,  to-morrow,  I  will  bring  further  tidings." 

Arraying  herself  with  more  than  nsual  care,  and  cover- 
ing her  head  with  a  veil,  which  descended  to  the  feet,  the 
once  faithful  mistress  of  Catiline,  proceeded  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  As  she  ascended  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  a  slave  informed  her  that  the  senate  were  in 
assembly. 

'*  Didst  thou  observe  Catiline,  in  their  prooesriooT" 
said  Marcella. 

"  He  has  but  now  entered  the  portal  of  tha  temple/' 
replied  the  slave. 

"  It  is  enough,"  continued  Marcella,  aad  dapaited. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  her  further  progresa  waa 
arrested  by  the  guard. 

**  Inform  the  consul  that  a  Roman  lady  has  an  i«por> 
tant  communication  to  make  to  the  tenate/'  said  Mar* 
cella. 

The  request  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  consul  and 
senate.  "  Fathers,"  said  Cicero,  rising  from  the  consular 
chair,  "  may  we  admit  a  female  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Godst" 

A  response  in  the  affirmative  was  given  by  the  senate, 
and  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  covered  with  a  veil 
which  extended  to  her  feet,  she  stood  in  the  assembly — 
the  senate  simultaneously  rose  to  rrceiva  the  fair  vitiiant. 
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Daughter  of  Rome,  what  would'it  thou  with  tbe 
•enata  ?"  naid  Cicenn 

**  I  demand  an  audience/*  replied  the  lady» 

"  It  it  granted,"  returned  the  contul. 

**  I  claim  a  sacred  protection  for  my  peraoni  and  joar 
ailence  as  to  the  requirements  of  my  name  and  motives, 
as  the  conditions  of  my  conununications,*'  said  the  incog- 
nita. 

'*  We  accede  to  these  propositions^  fair  daughter,  al- 
though  mysterious  in  th^  character,"  responded  the 
consul. 

"  I  denounce  Sergius  Catiline  as  a  traitor  against  the 
commonwealth  !*'  said  the  concealed  accuser. 

As  the  last  word  of  the  speaker  fell  from  her  lips,  Cati* 
line  started  from  his  seat,  and,  in  a  voice  that  shook  the 
statue  of  Jupiter,  exclaimed,  ''  Wretched  and  iofiunous 
woman— thou  hast  been  bribed  to  this  act — purchased  by 
the  consul  and  senate,  to  sacriSce  my  life." 

"  My  condition,"  replied  the  incognita,  "  might  assure 
Catiline  that  a  bribe  could  neither  reach  nor  influence 
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me. 

"What  proof  canst  thou  give  to  us,"  said  Cicero, 
**  that  thy  accusation  is  true?" 

''  You  will  find  them,  at  this  moment,  in  the  house  of 
Lecca,"  replied  Marcella. 

"  Perjured  and  abandoned  wretch  1"  retorted  Catiline ; 
**  and  you,  ye  base  suborners  of  infamy — ye  apologies  for 
nett-*»dastards  and  cowards,  who  seek  the  lowest  sinks 
of  vice  that  ye  may  obtain  perjured  testimony  against  all 
who  have  courage  to  oppose  you^  farewell !  I  fly  from 
your  ci^ ;  should  I  reiumf  it  shall  be  regenerated  with 
the  fire  and  the  sword!"  With  this  malediction  on  his 
lips,  he  rushed  through  the  senatcMrs  without  opposition, 
and  escaped. 

While  Catiline  was  hastening  to  the  plains  of  Foesula, 
whither  he  departed  on  the  mysterious  announcement  of 
his  purposes  by  the  incognita,  in  the  senate  house,  Cicero, 
who  had  become  fully  informed  of  his  measures,  ordered 
Caius  Antonius  to  head  the  army  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  march  against  the  bands  of  the  insurgent  senators. 

In  the  meantime,  Catiline,  having  been  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  his  troops,  lost  not  ime  in  organizing  them, 
and  introducing  that  military  discipline  which  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  his  object. 

In  the  centre  of  an  open  plain  in  Etrurian  he  had 
drawn  up  his  devoted  followers  in  military  order,  de* 
termined  to  oppose  AntoniuS|  on  the  first  approach 
of  the  commonwealth  army.  When  informed  by  his 
scouts  of  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  he  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  his  officers,  and  declared  his  intention  to  give 
battle  to  Antonius,  trithovi  the  ramparts.  *'We  will 
claim  no  protection,"  said  he,  "  save  that  of  the  Oods. 
I  scorn  to  shut  up  our  noble  bands  within  the  enclosure 
of  a  rampart)  when  they  can  beat  back  the  troops  of 
Antonius  without  any  guard  sa>'e  their  own  valor.  Sol- 
diersf  shall  it  be  said  that  the  followers  of  Catiline 
defended  themselves  by  the  breastwork  of  a  rampart,  or 
will  you  follow  your  commander  into  the  open  plain  to 
meet  these  mercenary  troops  of  the  tyrant  Cicero?" 
A  loud  shout,  which  was  heard  in  the  camp  of  Antonius, 
evinced  the  firm  resolve  of  Catiline's  army  to  share  the 
fortune  of  their  g^lant  leader. 
18 


*'  You  are  worthy  of  Catiline."  said  he.  "  With  such 
troops,  I  mutt  be  victorious ;  follow  me ;  I  will  lead  you 
to  glory  and  to  victory !" 

The  troops  of  Catiline  had  just  encamped  without  the 
rampart,  When  the  army  of  Antonius  appeared  in  view. 
The  advanced  guard  of  eachf  halted  in  sight  of  iu  oppo* 
nent,  and  the  commanders,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
mounted  on  fieiy  war'horsef ,  advanced  to  the  head  of 
their  respective  troops. 

Each  general  seemed  unwilling  to  commence  the  work 
of  blood }  there  was  an  awful  and  undefined  pause— a 
stillnes»-«like  that  which  precedes  the  horrors  of  a  tenn 
pest. 

The  trumpets,  at  length,  gave  the  dreadful  signal^  and 
the  spearmen  of  Antonius  lot  fly  the  fatal  weapons  of 
death  on  the  advanced  troops  of  Catiline ;  with  equal 
dexterity  they  were  received  on  the  shields  of  their 
enemies,  and  a  shout  which  rang  the  welkin,  tesoon* 
ded  through  each  army. 

After  the  first  discharge  of  javelins,  the  spearmen  of 
Antonius  fell  back  on  the  principes?  the  slingers  now 
advanced  on  the  firm  columns  of  Catiline,  in  all  dirto* 
tions ;  the  troops  of  the  latter  had  hitherto  acted  on  the 
defensive  |  the  cavalry  now  moved  for^prd,  and  the  sling* 
ers  of  Antonius  retired  with  precipitation ;  flushed  with 
the  apparent  success  of  the  cavalry,  the  spearmen  of  CatH 
line  pursued  the  fugitives,  as  the  latter  continued  flying 
before  them;  the  army  of  Antonius^  which  had  changed 
its  position  from  solid  squares  to  a  direct  line,  which 
extended  several  milest  was  perceived  to  be  gradually 
forming  a  circle,  in  which  the  followers  of  Catiline  would 
inevitably  be  enclosed. 

Catiline  saw  the  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lead  back 
his  troops,  that  they  might  form  a  line  sufficient  to  out- 
flank the  army  of  Antonius  \  he  succeeded ;  but  hundreds 
of  his  bravest  men,  stretched  in  death  on  the  fleld,  at* 
tested  the  fatal  difficulty  he  had  overcome  with  so  much 
losei 

Finding  his  army  too  much  diminished  in  nomber^ 
to  afford  a  chance  of  success  in  stretching  along  the  line 
of  Cicero's  flank,  Catiline  rallied  them  on  the  brow  of 
an  eminence,  determined  there  to  make  the  final  effort 
if  the  troops  of  Antonius  should  ascend  the  hiU. 

The  latter,  flushed  with  success,  were  not  to  be  vaa^ 
quished,  though  frequently  driven  back ;  thrice  did  they 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  troops  of  Catiline,  and  as  often 
were  repulsed  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of  the  latter} 
at  the  moment  when  the  hope  of  success  seemed  to 
desert  them,  Antonius  commanded  that  the  hill  should 
be  excavated.  Catiline  immediately  ordered  his  sUngers 
and  speannen  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction  on 
the  miners  who  were  steadily  fulfilling  the  design  of 
Antonius.  The  latter  now  ordered  that  they  should 
excavate  the  hill  only  on  its  eastern  side ;  the  stratagem 
succeeded ;  the  attention  of  Catiline's  army  was  thus 
directed  to  one  point.  On  the  western  side  of  the  emi- 
nence, concealed  by  the  thick  branches  of  a  spreading 
wood,  a  reserve  corps  of  cavalry  bad  been  stationed ; 
they,  on  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet,  speedily  gal- 
loped up  the  hill,  and  attacked  Catiline's  troops  in  tUbir 
rear.    As  the  latter  wheeled  about  to  repel  the  attack, 
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they  were  assailed  by  the  spearmen  of  Antonius  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  hill.  Retreat  was  impossible; 
death  stared  them  in  the  face  on  every  side,  but  the 
bravery  of  Catiline  was  not  to  be  subdued.  Calling 
around  Inm  his  officers,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
gallop  down  the  hill,  force  their  way  through  the  army 
of  Antonius,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Rallying  around 
their  chosen  chief,  at  a  given  signal  they  descended  the 
eminence,  and  in  a  desperate  charge  on  the  surrounding 
troops  of  fhe  enemy,  once  more  placed  themselves  beyond 
the  lines  of  Antonius'  array.  Retreat  had,  however,  be- 
come impracticable,  and  they  formed  the  dreadful  resolu- 
tion of  falling  on  their  own  spears,  in  preference  to  sur> 
rendering  to  the  victor. 

Antonius,  who  had  once  been  the  personal  friend  of 
Catiline,  wept  in  silence  over  the  fata  of  the  brave  and 
noble  band;  he  knew  that  Catiline  was  unconquera- 
ble, yet,  determined  to  hazard  the  last  chance  to  save 
him  and  his  gallant  associates,  he  despatched  an  ensign 
to  the  spot  they  occupied,  and  requested,  rather  than 
demanded,  that  they  would  surrender. 

**  Your  general  has  been  victorious,"  said  Catiline, 
"  and  we  yield  to  the  chances  of  war." 

"May  I  hope^then,"  continued  the  young  officer, 
"  that  Catiline  commits  himself  and  followers  that  yet 
remain,  to  the  clemency  of  the  consul?" 

'*  Not  while  the  vital  fluid  runs  in  the  veins  of  Catiline, 
or  his  voice  can  animate  his  followers  to  prefer  death  Co 
dishonor!  Tell  your  commander,  the  cringing,  servile 
slave  of  the  consul,  that  Catiline  conquers  in  defeat — 
that  he  rqects  his  proposals,  and  defies  bis  power." 

"  Antonius  can  command  where  he  entreats,"  replied 
the  soldier. 

"  He  can  neither  commsnd  nor  entreat  that  the  soul  of 
Catiline  shall  animate  the  weak  fabric  which  he  has 
conquered,  longer  than  Catiline  determines,"  was  the 
reply. 

''Thou  wilt  not,  then,  surrender  on  any  terms  ?"  said 
the  officer. 

"  Tell  thy  master,"  responded  Catiline,  **  that  these 
brave  men  and  their  commander,  are  preparing  a  feast 
for  future  ages.  Invite  him  to  the  bloody  banquet  that 
will  satiate  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Etruria ;  fly  with 
this  invitation  to  Antonius ;  thou  shalt  behold  us  no  more 
on  thy  return." 

"  Escape  is  impossible,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Aye,"  replied  Catiline,  "  such  escape  as  the  nimble 
foot  affords  to  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  coward,  but 
tmr  escape  shall  be  a  legend  for  all  coming  times ;  the  ear 
shall  tingle,  and  the  eye  grow  dim  with  its  recital;  it 
shall  ring  the  despot's  knell ;  tyrants  shall  tremble  at  it, 
and  slaves  shall  be  dismayed." 

"Antonius  seeks  not  your  destruction ;  as  a  soldier,  he 
honors  the  brave,"  said  the  ensign.     "I  will  bear  to  him  ' 
your  message,  and  return ;  shall  I  find  you  on  the  skirts 
of  this  wood  7" 

"  No,"  said  Catiline,  "  seek  us  in  the  cavern  of  the 
rock,  or  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  there  shalt  thou 
find  Catiline  and  his  band — supporting  the  eaglets  in 
thoir  pvrie— or  the  cubs  of  the  wolf  in  their  den.     Tell 
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Antonius  that  the  bones  of  Catiline   may  whiten  the 


plains  of  Foesula — but  that  he  will  die  as  be  has  lived 
— sole  master  of  himself,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Cice- 
ro. Hades  could  not  hold  the  shades  of  Catiline  and 
your  consul ;  their  aspirations  of  revenge  would  exceed 
the  poisonous  destrucdon  of  Avemus ;  add  bitterness  to 
the  waters  of  Acheron,  and  darkness  to  the  dominions  of 
Pluto." 

The  ensign,  perceiving  that  all  arguments  would  be 
unavailing,  returned  to  the  camp  of  Antonios.  The 
latter  general  had  already  anticipated  the  result,  and 
determined,  if  possible,  by  force,  to  save  Catiline  sad 
the  remnant  of  his  ftjtbful  followers.  Ordering  his 
chaiger,  he  directed  an  officer  to  accompany  him,  sad 
proceeded  to  the  skiru  of  the  wood  which  Catiline  and 
bis  partisans  had  chosen  as  their  last  earthly  asylum. 

After  the  departure  of  Antonius'  lieutenant,  in  council, 
it  had  been  determined  that  each  individual  of  Catiline's 
army  should  die  on  the  point  of  his  own  spear,  after 
Catiline  had  been  despatched  by  one  of  the  younger 
officers. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  fulfil  this  dreadful 
act,  Catiline  inquired  among  his  offioen  who  would 
kindly  undertake  to  be  his  executioner.  A  youth  imme- 
diately stepped  forward,  who  had  been  observed,  daring 
the  varied  engagements  of  Catiline,  to  fight  with  great 
bravery,  and  ever  to  be  near  the  penon  of  his  com- 
mander. 

"  Wilt  thou,  noble  boy,  execute  for  me  the  last  firiendly 
office  7  Thy  countenance  is  familiar  to  Catiline ;  we  must 
have  met  before  7" 

'<  I  will  obey  Catiline  in  all  things,"  replied  the  youog 
soldier. 

Catiline  having  imparted  the  information  to  the  lest 
of  the  council,  each  man  prepared  himself  to  commit  the 
fatal  deed. 

As  Antonius,  who  was  now  approaching,  beheU  ,a 
line  of  javelins  securely  fixed  in  the  earth,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  which  dictated  such  a  singa- 
lar  act ;  he  was,  however,  quickly  undeceived.  When 
he  had  proceeded  within  twenty  yards  of  Catiline  aad 
his  band,  he  observed  the  former  run  furimisly  on  a  spesr 
which  was  held  before  him  by  a  youth  whose  hee  was 
averted;  the  awful  example  was  followed  by  each  of  toe 
survivors,  transfixing  his  body  on  a  spiked  spear. 

Urging  on  his  charger,  he  dismounted,  and  drew  the 
fatal  weapon  from  the  bosom  of  Catiline ;  the  vital  stream 
flowed  in  torrents,  and  breathing  out  his  spirit  with  tbo 
triumphant  exultation,  **  I  have  conquered,"  he  waved 
his  hand  in  air,  and  expired  while  the  last  word  was 
still  trembling  on  his  lip. 

The  youth  who  had  performed  the  work  of  death  for 
Catiline,  anxiously  watched  the  last  aspiration  which 
left  his  bosom ;  then  drawing  a  concealed  dagger,  hi 
plunged  it  into  his  own  heart,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the 
body  of  his  commander. 

The  attendant  of  Antonius,  anxious  to  sare  the  life  « 
one  so  devoted,  tore  open  the  military  coat  of  the  youin 
to  stop  the  current  which  was  rapidly  consuming  »• 
What  was  his  astonishment  when  a  female  form  m«t  >*'• 
view.  Marcclla  had  fought  by  the  side,  and  i>crishea  oa 
the  corpse  of  Catiline ! 
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Thou  florioas  evil,  han^  on  ruin's  heig-ht! 

Badge  of  the  spirit's  scgptre     Tore  whose  might 

The  Potent  ones  of  Earth  have  bowed*— thou  bane 

Of  Peace,  that  Iook*st  like  joy,  and  bring'st  but  pain : 

Wreath  \  by  the  forked  lightning  e'en  revered, 

Which  spares  the  brow  thou  twin'st* — ^too  often  seared 

By  thine  own  scathing — wherefore  wert  thou  sent, 

The  Prize  of  Fame's  insatiate  discontent? 

Fame !  the  dread  Mars  of  souls — ^high  o'er  whose  crest 

Sits  Havoc— hosu  expiring  on  her  breast ; 

Who,  as  that  wreath,  so  struggled  for,  she  weaves, 

Mingles  sad  cypress  with  the  laurel  leaves ; 

While  he,  foredoomed  those  envied  bays  to  wear, 

Finds,  madd'ning  in  his  brain,  the  thorns  they  bear, 

And,  as  the  muse's  tempting  bowl  he  sips, 

Within,  feels  poison,  while  upon  his  lips 

Its  sweets  remain.     Alas .'  the  worshipped  lyre, 

His  own  charmed  fingers  strike,  hath  sounds  as  dire 

As  gorgon  voices — save  that  others  fell 

Beneath  their  lure;  he  works  the  fatal  spell, 

That  doth  himself  destroy. 

Nature's  wide  book 
He  ponders  o'er,  until  he  cannot  brook 
To  look  upon  the  world,  as  others  look ; 
And  be  hath  secret  joys  none  else  can  know, 
More  pure  and  perfect,  but  a  deeper  woe : 
A  leaf,  a  flow'r,  a  visionary  thought 
Pursued  with  zeal,  to  him  with  pleasures  fraught. 
Yet,  hath  a  face  averted,  or  a  tono 
To  fancy's  ear  less  kind,  dark  shadows  thrown 
O'er  pictured  bliss,  whose  fabric,  based  too  light, 
Springing  from  trifles,  finds  in  trifles,  blight  f 
That  longed  for  guerdon,  coy'st  when  courted,  Praise, 
Comes  not — till  the  wild  chord,  which  tuned  the  lays 
It  lauds,  are  silent — sounds  of  other  days ! 
Genius !  they  little  heed,  who  feel  each  sense 
Spell-bound  beneath  thy  magic  influence. 
How  oft  thy  favor'd  sons  have  died  alone  ! 
Want,  by  their  death-couch— and  the  parting  groan. 
In  Misery's  arms,  outbreathed !    But,  scarce  has  Earth 
The  clay  reclaimed,  that  had  from  her  iu  birth. 
When  lo !  behold  o'er  senseless  ashes,  reared 
The  sumptuous  monument,  that  marks,  revered,— 
Oh,  mockery !  that  would  clieat  remorse— that  dost 
Whose  Oodlike  part,  earth-bound,  neglect  had  curst ! 
When  the  cold  tomb,  the  narrow  coffin,  shrines 
Earth's  clay-sprang  mansion  of  the  teeming  mind's 
Vast  riches — (wealth  that  beggars  all  interred, 
Where  Attila  was  proudly  sepulchered)* 
Upon  the  grave's  calm  couch — while  o'er  him  weeps 
A  nation  grieved— ilien  only  calmly  sleeps 
The  Bard — unconscious  that  the  baleful  wreath 
He  bartered  life  to  win,  is  his  in  Death !  CORI. 

*  The  IftoreUtree  was  sncieatly  supposed  to  be  a  preservative 
If  slott  lif  htniDf ,  mo  much  ao,  tost  Tiberius,  when  the  heavens 
threalenad  a  sionn,  ordered  a  wreath  to  be  aiade,  and  placed 
oa  his  head  for  protection. 

t  When  Attila  was  buried,  his  mOm  was  filled  with  the  richest  i 
spoils  of  war.  ' 


Oriffiaal 
THE    WIDOW'S   PRAYER. 

BT   LTDIA  H.   SIGOURKET. 

Thi  youthful  maid — the  gentle  bride — 
The  happy  wife,  her  husband's  pride. 
Who  meekly  kneel,  at  morning  my, 
The  incense  of  their  vows  to  pay, 
Or  pour,  amid  their  household  train, 
From  love's  full  heart,  the  vesper-strain. 
What  know  they  of  her  anguish'd  cxy, 
Who  lonely  lifls  the  tearful  eye  7 
No  sympathizing  glance,  to  view 
Her  altered  cheek's  unearthly  hue- 
No  soothing  tone,  to  quell  the  power 
Of  grief  that  bursts  at  midnight  hour; 
Oh,  God !  her  heart  is  pierc'd  and  bare- 
Have  mercy  on  the  Widow's  prayer! 

Not  like  that  mother's  heavenward  sigh» 
Who  sees  her  fond  protector  nigh. 
Is  hers,  who,  reft  of  earthly  trust. 
Hath  laid  her  bosom's  lord  in  dust. 
Sleeps  her  young  babe  7  but  who  shall  sbara 
Its  waking  charms— its  holy  carets 
Who  shield  the  daughter's  openiog  bloom, 
Whose  father  moulders  in  the  tomb  7— 
Her  son,  the  treacherous  world  beguilea 
What  voice  shall  warn  him  of  its  wiles  7 
What  strong  hand  break  the  deadly  snare  7 
Oh,  answer,  Heavan !  tba  Widow's  prayer ! 

For  not  the  breath  of  prosperous  days. 
Though  warm  with  joy,  or  wing'd  with  praise, 
E'er  kindled  such  a  living  coal 
Of  deep  devotion  in  the  soul. 
As  that  wild  blast  which  bore  away 
Its  idol,  to  retumless  clay ; 
And  for  the  wreath  that  crown'd  the  brow, 
Left  bitter  herbs,  and  hyssop  bough— 
A  lonely  couch— a  sever'd  tie— 
A  tear,  that  time  can  never  dry— 
Unutter'd  woe — unpided  care— 
Oh,  God !  regard  the  Widow's  prayer  1 
Hartford,  Dee,,  1839. 


MISERY* 


To  struggle  in  misery,  and  with  misery,  at  the  same 
time,  appears  to  be  the  acme  of  human  sufferance.  Who, 
acquainted  vrith  the  number  of  propitious  circumstances 
required  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  mind,  can 
read  the  advertisement  of  the  great  British  lexicogra* 
pher,  emotionless  7  "  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform 
it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  nor  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction;  in  sickness 
and  sorrow." 
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Oriffinal. 
DAME   HANS; 

08,  mZ  I,IFI  AND  DEATH  OF  ▲  NOTABLl  HOUSZWIFS. 
BT  MRS.   SSBA  SMITH. 

Mabgvkbitk  was  as  smart,  tidy  a  little  body  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  as  one  would  wish  to  see;  rather  short, 
and  somewhat  plump,  with  red  cheeks  and  sparkling 
grey  eyes ;  a  step  light  and  free,  and  a  half  shrewish, 
half  coquettish  air^  that  made  her  the  admiration  of  all 
the  young  men,  and  the  torment  of  all  the  girls  in  the  vil- 
lage. True,  now  and  then  a  luckless  swain  would  ven- 
ture to  insinuate  something  about  a  turn  up  nose,  and 
thin  lips,  and  hint  that  her  temper  was  none  of  the  sweet* 
est ;  but  he  was  instantly  suspected  to  be  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  fox  with  the  grapes,  and  the  circumstance 
served  but  to  make  the  little  maiden  still  mora  popular — 
for  lovers  may  be  compared  to  moths,  no  sooner  does 
one  get  singed  in  the  blaze,  than  all  the  rest  are  eager  to 
try  the  same  experiment, 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  havoc  the  little  rustic 
might  have  made,  had  she  not  oil  at  once  determined  to 
stop  competition,  by  starting  upcm  the  career  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Now,  this  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
that  natural  promptitude  of  character,  for  which  she  was 
distinguished ;  for  she  was  a  stirring  body,  and  disposed 
to  *  go  ahead*  in  the  world.  So,  when  she  and  a  young 
farmer  by  die  name  of  Hans,  became  associated  in  des- 
tiny, every  voice  pronounced  it  a  good  match,  every  dis- 
carded lover  conceding  die  point,  for  somehow  they  had 
discovered  Marguerite  to  be  a  terrible  termagant;  and  so 
over-industrious,  that  she  would  neither  rest  herself,  nor 
permit  any  one  else  about  her  to  do  so.  Hans  was 
thrifty  and  prudent,  and  Msi^uerite  diligent,  healthy  and 
exceedingly  active,  so  that  if  any  body  could  grow  rich, 
it  must  be  farmer  Hans  and  little  dame  Marguerite. 

Public  expectation  was  more  than  realized.  Every 
year  added  to  their  wealth,  and  Marguerite  became  the 
most  notable  housewife  in  the  country.  A  girl  who  had 
staid  any  time  with  the  dame,  had  made  her  fortune  for 
life;  for  she  was  instantly  known  to  be  neat,  smart  and 
capable ;  a  little  of  the  vixen  widial,  but  that  was  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man  who  literally  wanted  a  **  help-meet." 
Indeed,  the  point  seems  to  be  everywhere  admitted,  that 
a  verjf  notable  housewife  must  be  a  scold,  and  all  that  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  temper.  We  wont  stop  to 
ai^e  the  point ;  but  leave  it  to  those  more  curious  in 
these  matters  than  we  profess  to  be. 

Marguerite's  house  was  kept  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable order ;  and  the  webs  of  linen,  all  of  her  own 
manufacture,  which  she  piled  away  in  huge  oaken  chests, 
became  the  envy  of  all  the  good  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Her  dress  had  been  originally  a  little  the  smart- 
est of  all  in  the  village ;  but  as  she  became  more  involved 
in  domestic  ambition,  it  lost  its  smart,  genteel  air,  and 
retained  liitle  else  than  its  extreme  neatness  of  as- 
pect* Gradually,  too,  she  refrained  from  attending 
church  upon  the  Sabbath,  as  her  cares  continued  to 
engross  her  attention;  and,  it  was  remarked,  that  dame 
Marguerite  coul^'nt  keep  still  long  enough  for  prayers. 


Her  light  was  the  last  to  be  extinguished  at  night;  and 
the  sound  of  her  broom  and  duster,  and  the  shrill  tones 
of  her  voice,  calling  to  her  maids,  the  first  to  be  heard  in 
the  morning.  Indeed,  in  her  eager  activity,  she  seemed 
to  have  anticipated  the  steamrgoiiig  speed  of  modern 
days. 

**  Get  up,  you  lazy  jades,''  she  one  Monday  morning 
called  to  her  maids,  **  to-day  we  must  waah,  to-morrow 
iron,  the  next  day  churn,  Thursday  make  cheese,  Friday 
brew,  Saturday  bake,  and  heaps  of  spioniog  and  weaving 
besides,  and  here  it  is  daylight  and  not  a  stroke  of 
work  done  yet** 

Thus  she  vrent  on,  always  upon  the  high  pressure 
principle,  for  the  sight  of  a  particle  of  dust  was  enough 
to  throw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of  cleaning,  which  found 
no  relief,  until  every  room,  pantry  and  hall,  bad  received 
a  thorough  abluuon.  Nor  was  thia  all,  for  when  to  other 
eyes  not  a  shadow  of  stain  could  be  perceptible,  Maigne* 
rite  would  insist  upon  accomplishing  the  regular  process 
of  cleansing,  lest,  ato  she  said,  "  it  should  gross  dirty." 

Hans  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain.  Gradually  hs 
learned  to  scrape  his  shoes  until  half  worn  from  their 
soles,  and  to  tread  on  tip>toe  over  his  wife's  nicely  scoured 
floors,  and  to  move  about  bis  own  house,  as  if  it  were 
never  designed  for  use,  till  these  things  ceased  to  annoy 
him;  and  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking,  never  man 
had  a  neater  or  smarter  wife. 

True,  indeed,  there  never  was  such  a  worker  knowB. 
Morning,  noon  and  night,  she  bustled  about,  her  little 
hard  heels  making  their  incessant  clatter}  and  the  wrin- 
kles grew  upon  her  brow,  and  the  silver  mingled  with 
her  hair,  all  unconsciously  it  would  seem,  for  she  had  no 
time  to  note  such  trifles.  If  allusion  were  ever  made 
to  the  childless  lot  of  the  couple,  it  was  at  once  conce* 
ded,  that  dame  Marguerite  had  no  time  for  such  mat* 
ters ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  doubt  whether 
she  would  ever  find  time  to  die.  Hans  shook  his  head, 
for  his  wife  had  never  known  an  hour's  illness :  and  her 
brisk,  wiry  frame,  seemed  to  redouble  its  acdvity  as 
years  gathered  around  it. 

He  had  become  feeble  and  bowed  with  age,  and  daily 
did  his  trembling  step  and  failing  strength  admonish  him 
that  his  time  was  at  hand.  Not  so.  Marguerite;  her 
foot  became  almost  echoless  in  its  elastic  treed,  and  her 
capacity  for  exertion  increased  daily.  If  her  husbsod 
ventured  to  hint  that  all  is  vanity,  and  the  time  was 
come  when  she  ought  to  abate  some  of  her  extreme  solh 
citude  about  the  things  of  this  world.  Marguerite's  dech 
sive  '^  it  must  be  done,"  put  a  stop  at  once  to  his  homily) 
and  silenced  all  remonstrance. 

The  priest  came  with  pious  warnings,  to  which  the 
dame  listened  with  illirestrained  impadence ;  and  when 
be  was  gone,  made  herself  ample  amends  by  working 
later  at  night,  and  a  UtUe  more  than  ordinaiy  vfW  the 
next  Sabbath. 

At  length  Hans  fell  ill,  and  was  unable  to  leave  in* 
bed.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  neighbors,  to  ob< 
serve,  that  Marguerite  never  approached  him,  to  admiif 
ister  in  any  way  either  to  his  comfort  or  relief.  There 
she  was,  bustling  about  from  garret  to  cellar,  sweepinf) 
dusting  and  scrubbing,  turning  the  wheel,  and  plyio^  ^ 
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loom,  bat  attorin;  a  word  to  none.  Hot  eyes  won  deep 
■nDk  and  pasBionleM,  ber  ttq>  was  brisk  at  evar,  bat 
otterly  ecboUtc,  and  none  coold  ever  deiact  the  iligbCMt 
•badow,  when  sbe  patted  between  the  light  and  the  wall. 
Vague  and  horrible  were  the  turmitet,  but  no  one  dared 
to  give  them  atterance. 

The  night  that  Hant  died,  he  reKeved  his  mind  of  the 
draadlul  secret.  He  gave  it  at  hit  solemn  belief,  that 
bit  wife  had  been  dead  for  many  weeks.  One  night, 
when  he  had  been  long  in  bed,  and  bis  vrife,  as  usoal, 
busy  at  work,  for  she  needed  little  sleep,  he  was  awa- 
kened by  the  angry  voice  of  Bfargaerite,  who  teemed 
engaged  in  tome  violent  alcercatioR,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  a  regular  pitched  battle,  with  the  bmndithing  of 
brooms,  kettlet,  and  other  feminine  weapont.  Knowing 
hit  wife's  repugnance  to  any  sort  of  interference  in  her 
household  economy,  he  quietly  looked  on,  wondering 
that  he  could  see  no  one  with  whom  she  was  engaged. 
The  tumult  at  length  subsided ;  his  wife  grew  calm,  and 
the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  contest,  was  a  dense 
suffocating  heat,  and  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  troth  flash  upon  him.  Margue- 
rite had  been  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  prince 
of  daiknest,  who  had  attempted  to  abstract  her,  bodily, 
from  the  world.  But  he  had  failed  in  the  main  object, 
that  of  carrying  off  the  body,  the  active  dame  having 
proved  more  than  hit  match,  and  he  wat  obliged,  per- 
force, to  be  content  with  only  the  spirit. 

Hans  died  and  wat  buried;  while  bit  indefetigable 
wife  continued  '  op  to  the  ears'  in  work,  and  took  no 
sort  of  notice  of  all  that  was  going  on.  The  neighbors 
closed  the  door  of  her  dwelling,  and  left  the  spectre 
housewife  to  her  ceaseless  toil.  Gradually  that  part  of 
the  villaage  was  abandoned ;  for  people  were  appalled 
at  hearing  the  perpetual  clatter  of  female  labor,  from 
one,  who  neither  ate,  drank  or  slept,  and  who,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  ought  to  have  been  in 
her  grave  years  before. 

The  priest  was  wont  to  assert,  that  dame  Marguerite 
fought  hard  for  her  body,  bat  in  the  last  battle  slie  had 
forgotten  every  paternoster,  and  so  was  unable  to  save 
her  soul ;  and  she  was  thence  held  up  by  him,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all,  who  neglect  making  provisions  for  the  soul,  by 
donations  to  the  church. 

The  common  faith  was,  that  dame  Maiguerite,  in 
punishment  for  her  excessive  worldliness,  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  toil,  for  a  whole  legion  of  imps  who  despoil- 
ed her  linen,  disarranged  her  house,  and  devoured  her 
choicest  cookery  fester  than  she  coukl  repair  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done;  and  thus  she  remained  a  lasting 
waning,  alsof  to  all  overanxious  housewives. 


TaUnmg.-'-'li  has  been  said  in  praise  of  some  men, 
that  they  could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any 
thing ;  but  it  must  be  owned  to  the  honor  of  the  other 
sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  wh(^ 
hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman 
breach  out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation  on  the  edg- 
ing of  a  ^petticoat,  and  chide  ber  servant  for  breaking  a 
china  cup,  in  aU  the  figuna  of  ihctorio.— iiddisMi. 


Original. 
THE    FEMALE    SPY;* 

A  DOMISTIO  TALK  OF  THE   RIYOLUTIOKART  WAR. 
BT  SAMirtL  WOODWORTB. 

After  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  alluded  to  before,  tbo 
situation  of  General  Burgoyne,  as  before  stated,  became 
very  precarious.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  deserted  daily  ; 
and  bis  army,  reduced  to  little  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  was  limited  to  half  their  usual  allowance  of  provi- 
sions. His  stock  of  forage  was  entirely  exhausted,  and 
his  horses  were  perishing  in  great  numbers.  In  the  mean 
time  the  American  army  had  fortunately  become  so 
largely  augmented,  as  to  make  him  diffident  of  rendering 
good  his  retreat.  To  aggravate  his  distress,  no  intelli- 
gence had  yet  been  received  from  Sir  Heni^  Clinton, 
whom  he  expected  would  make  a  diverrion  in  his  favor 
from  New- York.  But  Sir  Heniy's  messenger,  with  an 
account  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  have 
seen,  wat  compelled  todisgoige  his  despatches,  and  had 
been  hanged  as  a  spy. 

In  the  exigency  in  whk;h  he  now  found  himself  placed,. 
Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  possibility  of  dislodg- 
ing the  Americans  from  their  posu  on  the  lefk,  by  which 
naeans,  he  would  be  enabled  to  ntivat  to  the  lakes.  For 
this  purpose  he  drew  out  fifteen  hundred  men,  which  he 
headed  himself,  attended  by  Generab  Phillips,  Reidse), 
and  Fraxer.  This  detachment  had  scarcely  formed, 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  American  entrench- 
naents,  when  a  forioos  attack  was  made  on  its  left;  hot 
Mijor  Acklaad,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grenadiers, 
tuttained  it  vrith  great  finnaeta. 

The  Americans  soon  extended  their  attack  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  German  troops,  which  were  potted  on 
the  right  of  the  grenadiers;  and  marched  a  body  around 
their  flank,  to  prevent  their  retreat.  On  this  movement 
the  Britith  light  infantry,  with  a  part  of  the  twenty* 
fourth  regiment,  instantly  formed,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  troops  into  the  camp.  Their  left  wing,  in  the  mean 
time,  overpowered  by  numben,  were  obliged  to  retreat^ 
and  would  ineritably  havb  been  M  cut  to  pieces,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  which  had  just  beaa 
covering  the  retreat  on  the  right. 

The  whole  detachment  was  now  under  the  necessity  oT 
retiring;  but  scarcely  bad  the  British  troops  entered  the 
lines,  when  the  Americans  led  by  General  Arnold,  pressed 
forward,  and  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry,  assaulted  the  works  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  firom  right  to  left. 

Toward  the  dote  of  the  day,  a  part  of  the  left  of  the 
Americans  forced  the  entrenchmentt,  and  Arnold,  vrith  a 
few  men,  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  his  horse  being 
kiUed,  and  he  himself  being  badly  wounded  in  the  leg, 
they  were  forced  out  of  them ;  and  it  being  now  nearly 
darit,  they  desisted  from  the  attack.  On  the  left  of 
Arnold's  detachment,  Jackson's  regiment,  of  Massachu* 
setu,  and  led  by  lieutenant'Colonel  Brooks,  was  still  more 
successful,    it  completely  turned  the  right  of  the  eiH 
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campmentf  and  carriod  by  stoma,  the  works  occupied  by 
the  Grerman  reaenre.  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman  was 
killed ;  and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
The  British  suffered  much  in  lost  and  wounded:  nine 
pieces  of  brass  artillery  were  taken,  and  the  whole  camp 
equipage  of  a  German  brigade.  The  Americans  suffer* 
ed  but  tittle. 

After  a  retreat  to  Saratoga,  and  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Fort  Edward  by  night,  €ren.  Burgoyne, 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  troops 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  17th  October,  1777. 

The  capture  of  an  entire  army,  was  justly  viewed  as 
an  event  that  must  essentially  affect  (he  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  while  it  excited  the 
highest  joy  among  the  people,  it  could  not  but  have  a 
most  auspicious  influence  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Beld. 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  Greneral  Gates  and 
his  army;  and  a  gold  medal,  commemorating  this  splen- 
did achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  meantime,  France  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  alliance,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  our  assistance, 
commanded  by  the  count  d'Estaing,  with  a  military  de- 
tachment under  General  Rochambeau.  A  meeting  was 
concerted  to  take  place  between  their  brave  allies  and 
General  Washington,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  a  plan  of  future  joint  operations. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  Washington  to  attend 
this  conference,  and  while  he  was  on  his  march  to  King's 
bridge,  with  a  view  to  an  attempt  upon  die  city  of  New- 
York,  having  mustered  for  that  purpose  every  man  who 
could  carry  a  musket,  he  had  placed  General  Arnold,  at 
hu  own  earnest,  and  reiterated  request,  in  command  of 
a  corps  of  invalids  at  West  Point.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  offered  him  a  different  command;  one  suitable 
to  his  rank  and  reputation  in  the  army.  But  Arnold  de- 
clined the  offer;  making  the  pretext,  that  the  unhealed 
state  of  his  wounds,  end  other  causes,  rendered  him 
unfit  for  more  active  duty.  He  made  great  interest 
to  obtain  the  command  at  West  Point ;  and  Washing- 
ton granted  it. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Washington,  General  Greene 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  main  army,  which  was  on 
the  17th  September,  1780.  On  the  very  next  day,  Ad- 
miral Rodney  arrived  at  New-York,  with  such  an  over- 
whelming reinforcement  to  the  British  navy,  as  must 
have  set  at  naught  all  the  consultations  at  Hartford. 

From  that  time,  Greene's  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  were  full  of  the  hurried  preparations 
going  on  at  New-York,  for  some  important  enterprise. 
Little  did  he,  or  any  other  person,  suspect  to  what  point 
that  enterprise  was  directed.  His  correspondents  in 
that  city,  were  at  a  loss  whether  the  expedition  was  in- 
tended against  Rhode  Island  or  Virginia.  To  one  or  the 
other  of  those  places,  the  British  had  thrown  out  hints, 
or  exhibited  appearances,  that  there  the  expedition  was 
directed. 

Yet  Greene  was  not  wholly  deceived ;  for  in  a  letter 
to  Greneral  Washington,  of  the  21st,  he  says— <'  Colonel 


Read  communicated  the  last  intelligence  we  have  fms 
New*York ;  since  that,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  lbs 
least  information  of  what  is  going  on  there,  though  we 
have  people  in  irom  three  different  quarters.  None  of 
them  returning,  makes  me  suspect  some  secret  expedi- 
tion is  in  contemplation,  the  success  of  which  depends 
altogether  oniu  being  kept  a  secret. '' 

The  finest  troops  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Aneii- 
can  army,  was  a  squadron  of  Virginia  cavalry,  or  dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Major  Lee;  an  officer  of 
much  courage,  enterprise,  and  chivalrie  spirit.  He  bad 
distinguished  himself  on  many  important  occasions  dnrisg 
the  war,  and  was  the  ccmfidentiai  fiiend  of  Washington. 
Edward  Champa,  the  sergeaat-ttiajor  in  this  corps  of 
dragoons,  was  a  native  of  Louden  county,  Virginia,  asd 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Major  Lee ;  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age ;  had  entered  the  corps  in  177$ ; 
rather  above  the  common  size,  full  of  bone  and  muscle, 
with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and 
taciturn,  of  tried  courage,  inflexible  perseverance,  and 
sighing  for  promotion,  which  he  had  been  promised  on 
the  first  vacancy,  a  commission  being  the  goal  of  his  long 
and  anxious  exertions.  He  had  formed  an  ardent  attach- 
ment for  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  named  Ck>- 
ver,  Hving  in  the  vicinity  of  Tappan,  which  was  warmly 
reciprocated  by  the  fair  Louisa.  And  their  beirathal 
had  actually  occurred,  when  the  pasties  were  all  thrown 
into  sudden  consternation  and  alarm,  hy  the  diseoveiy  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  the  capture  of  Andre. 

Andre  was  the  favorite  aid-de-camp  of  SirHemy 
Clinton,  and  had  ascended  the  river  from  the  city  of 
New-Yoric,  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  to  hold  a  pef 
sonal  conference  with  Arnold.  After  Buigoyne's  sur- 
render of  his  whole  army  to  the  Americans,  Sir  Heniy 
had  become  sensible  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  roost 
probably  on  the  return  of  Washington  from  Hartford,  hs 
would  himself  assume  the  command  in  person,  at  West 
Point,  or  confide  it  to  Greene.  The  present,  therefore, 
was  the  most  favorable  moment  that  wouhl  ever  presest 
itself:  the  recent  movement  of  the  American  army  nesrer 
to  that  place,  excited  to  despatch ;  and  the  arrival  of 
Rodney,  gave  the  enemy  the  command  of  such  abundant 
means  of  water  transportation,  without  exposing  tbs 
city  to  a  coup  de  main  from  the  French  and  American 
forces,  that  the  British  commander  would  have  been  cul- 
pably negligent,  not  to  have  embraced  it.  Andre  wsi 
accordingly  despatched  to  make  the  final  arrangemenu 
for  the  consummation  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold. 

The  object  of  Arnold's  negociatioa — the  surrender  of 
West  Point,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  hi* 
traitorous  design,  which  eventuated  in  ihe  captuie  oi 
Andre,  and  the  flight  of  Arnold,  are  well  known. 

The  developement  of  his  plot  was  communicated  to 
General  Greene,  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
dated  Verplanck's  Point.  It  was  received  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  25th.  The  object  of  the  preparatiooi  in 
New- York,  immediately  became  palpable;  and  without 
delay,  General  Greene  made  every  disposition  f<* 
marching  to  the  defence  of  West  Point ;  so  that  when 
Greneral  Washington's  order  reached  him,  at  »  qunrt*' 
past  three  on  the  morning  of  the  26di,  the  whol* 
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inpy  had  been  placed  andOT  roareking  oid«ri.  The  fint 
Pennsylvania  brigade,  under  Wayne,  had  been  first  put 
in  motion;  so  that  it  actually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Andre,  to 
find  the  man  he  had  ridiculed  in  song,  in  command,  when 
he  was  delivered  a  prisoner  at  the  village  of  Tappan. 
But  Wayne  did  not  sit  on  the  board  of  officers  who  tried 
him,  perhaps  from  considerations  of  delicacy ;  there  may 
have  remained  something  of  personal  irritation;  as  the 
wounds  of  the  pen,  last  longer  than  those  of  the  sword.* 

It  now  becomes  requisite  to  attend  to  some  other  per- 
sonages, which,  though  not  already  introduced  to  the 
reader,  have  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  authentic  narrative. 

The  second  son  of  Mrs.  Derby,  whose  name  was 
John,  as  we  have  stated,  was  a  good-natured,  whimsical 
sort  of  a  fellow,  with  no  stability  of  character,  but  little 
pride,  and  siill  less  industry;  he  had  eloped  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  For  a  long  time,  his 
wherpaboats  were  unknown  to  his  old  mother;  who,  at 
length  learned,  that  after  trying  a  variety  of  different  call- 
ings and  pursuits,  he  had  become  a  tin-pedlar,  and  was 
thus  travelling  through  the  country,  vending  ''  dutch- 
ovens,  cullenders,  dippers,  and  pans."  This  intelligence 
was,  perhaps,  more  mortifying  to  his  proud,  high-spirited 
mother,  than  the  act  of  treason  of  which  his  brother  had 
been  guilty,  and  for  which  he  had  been  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  contract,  and  was  now  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

But  John  Derby  had  once  more  changed  his  calling, 
and  was  now  wandering  about  as  an  itinerant  physician, 
vending  quack  medicines,  which  were  warranted  to  cure 
every  disease  to  which  the  human  system  was  liable.  In 
this  character  he  had  assumed  a  new  name,  and  called 
himself  Doctor  Stramonium,  and  actually  ^[iplied  to 
Washington,  for  an  ofiice  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  American  army.  But  the  commander-in^hief  im- 
mediately dismissed  the  pretender,  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  unqualified,  and  told  him  that  all  such  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  Congress. 

About  the  same  time,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  Major 
Lee's  dragoons,  a  cornet  in  Captain  Cames'  corps  of 
cavalry,  who  had  known  him  when  a  boy.  The  coraot 
was  just  leaving  the  cottage  of  an  old  lady,  in  the  village 
of  Tappan,  and  taking  leave  of  her  grand-daughter,  Miss 
Primrose,  whom  he  parts  from,  with  the  following  ex- 
clamation-^ 

**  Yes,  my  dearest  Lucy,  while  the  cause  of  liberty  is 
supported  by  such  hearts  and  such  arms,  wh^  can  doubt 
of  success?"  to  which  animated  appeal,  she  fondly  re- 
plied: 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  William,"  I  only  tremble  fm*  your 
personal  safety." 

**  Fear  nothing,  lovely  girl,"  replied  the  gallant  comet, 
in  a  soothing  tone.  "  Our  little  army  is  invincible,  and 
longs  for  nothing,  so  much  as  for  one  glorious  battle,  to 


*  The  voBff  alluded  to,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Andre, 
aAsr  ridiculiBf  Wayne  aavarely,  thiu  coaoludss : 
**  And  BOW  1  cloM  my  epic  •train, 

I  tremble  while  1  show  it. 
Lest  tkia  eeme  wwrior-dfver  WtiiffUf 
Dbould  ever  cateh  the  poet  T' 


t» 


wipe  off  the  atain  with  whieh  the  treason  of  Arnold  haa 
sullied  its  reputation!" 

"Alas!"  sighed  Miss  Primrose,  "how  much  has  this 
wretched  man  to  answer  for !  Perhaps,  even  for  the  Ufa 
of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Andre." 

"  I  sadly  fear  so,"  returned  the  cornet.  "  To>morrow 
his  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  a  court  martial.  He  has 
been  brought  to  head-quarters,  here  at  Tappan,  where 
preparations  have  been  made  for  his  trial.  But  I  shall  bo 
waited  for,  as  our  corps  is  under  marching  orders ;  so, 
for  the  last  time,  farewell!  Shall  I  see  you  at  Squire 
Clover's,  to-morrow  evening?" 

"  Louisa,  would  hardly  foi^ve  me,  should  I  fail ;  and 
may  no  new  alarm  prevent  your  attending,"  was  the  fair 
one's  reply,  which  she  uttered  just  as  John  Der(>y  entered 
the  gate  of  the  little  enclosure  that  formed  the  door-yard. 

Middleton  started  with  unaffected  surprise,  as  he  ex- 
claimed "  why,  who  the  deuce  have  we  here  ?  a  chap- 
lain, or  a  surgeon  ?" 

"  Oh !  permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Doctor 
Stramonium,"  rejoined  Lucy,  "  who  is  prescribing  for 
my  gnndmother*s  ague.  I  must  ran  in  and  tell  her  ha 
has  come,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  entei^ 
ed  the  cottage. 

"  Doctor  Stramonium!"  exclaimed  the  cornet.  "  Un- 
less my  eyes  are  playing  the  Arnold,  this  is  no  doctor  at 
ail,  but  ray  old  acquaintance,  John  Derby,  with  his  straight 
sandy  locks  peeping  out  from  beneath  a  powdered  wig. 
Why,  Jack,  my  lad  of  war,  how  are  you  ?  and  what  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  whimsical,  brings  you  here  in 
this  disguise?  I  thought  you  were  still  making  shoes 
with  old  Jimmy  Strap." 

"Billy  Middleton !"  returned  Deriiy,  "my  fine  fiillow, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  An  officer  in  Lee*s  dragoons, 
hey!  well,  that's  not  so  bad.  How  long,  pray,  have 
you  worn  the  continental  livery,  as  a  champion  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom?" 

"  Ever  since  the  gallant  Lee  has  been  in  the  field," 
returned  the  coraet.  "  And  why,  pray,  do  you  not  lend 
a  hand  in  the  same  glorious  cause  ?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  lend  a  hand,"  replied  the  would-be 
doctor,  "  to  open  a  vein,  or  extract  a  bullet;  but  as  to 
fighting,  it  is  not  my  vocation,  Hal !" 

"  Then  enlist,  and  make  it  your  vocation,"  returned 
the  dragoon. 

"  /  enlUt  /"  exclaimed  the  quack.  "  Do  you  not  know, 
sir,  that  talents  in  the  cabinet,  are  as  necessary  as 
courage  in  the  field.  Every  one  to  his  calling.  I  belong 
to  the  medical  department.  You  have  heard  of  Doctor 
Stramonium.     Every  body  knows  «!«." 

"To  the  medical  department!"  reiterated  the  dragoon 
with  some  surprise,  not  unmiogled  with  contempt. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  pill-maker;  "  acquainted 
with  every  stitch  in  the  human  system,  from  the  insole  to 
the  heel-tap.  By  the  way,  I  am  told  there  is  neither 
surgeon  nor  chaplain  in  your  legion.  I  should  be  happy 
to  serve  in  either  capacity.  Recommend  me  to  tha 
major,  and  I  will  see  that  you  are  promoted." 

"  Excuse  me,  Jack,"  said  the  cornet,  with  a  good-hu- 
mored smile ;  "  we  go  to  the  other  world  fast  enough, 
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without  your  assutance.    But  what  pretensioot  have  you 
to  the  art  of  healing,  or  preaching  V* 

^<What  pretentions!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Science 
and  experience  to  he  sure.  Did  I  not  study  the  nohle 
art  of  heeling  for  several  years?  and,  as  to  preaching,  I 
trust  that  I  have  benefited  many  a  perishing  tole." 

*^  What!"  exclaimed  the  cornet,  in  undissembled  as- 
tonishment at  the  fellow's  assurance.  **  Do  you  forget 
that  I  know  yout"  to  which  the  pretender  honestly  re- 

plsedi 

*'  I  mean  keeling  and  ioleing  shoes,  with  old  Jemmy 
Strap,  with  whom  I  learned  the  trade  of  cobbling.  My 
medical  studies,  to  be  sure,  have  been  rather  more  limit- 
ed; yet,  still,  I  am  familiar  with  every  term  in  the  phar^ 
macopw,  from  rancackb  to  a  jackboot.  Why,  I  felt  the 
pulse  of  Washington,  yesterday.     My  dear  doctor,  said 


»» 


"Reserve  that  lie,"  whispered  the  comet,  "for  those 
who  can  swallow  it.    You  were  always  addicted  to  long 

ihreadit  Jack." 

"  Long  threads !"  reiterated  Derby.  "  That  smells  of 
the  shop.  Do  you  not  perceive  something  striking  in 
my  appearance,  hey  1" 

"  Strikingly  ridiculous,  I  must  confess,"  replied  the 
dregoon,  "  but  explain,  what  induced  you  to  abandon  the 
awl  and  the  laps  tone?" 

"  Ambition!"  shouted  Derby;  "the  idol  of  all  aspiring 
souls.  I  cobbled  soles,  until  I  discovered  that  I  had  a 
soul  above  it.  I  then  turned  my  ambition  to  the  stage, 
having  witnessed  several  theatrical  performances  before  I 
left  Dublin.  So  I  studied  Shakspeare,  till  I  was  on  the 
poiat  of  starvii^ ;  so  I  cut  stick.  But  stay,  if  you  have 
aay  curiosil/  tt^liear  my  hietory,  I  will  sing  it  to  you." 

"Sing  a  history!"  exclaimed  Middleton. 

"Nodiiog  more  common,"  replied  the  quack.  "Go 
into  one  of  our  village  schools,  and  you  will  hear  the 
history  of  Joseph,  sung  in  chorus ;  and  Dilworth*s  spell- 
ing4MX>k,  chaunted  in  responses.  But  you  must  know 
liiat  while  I  was  stud^'ing  Shakspeare,  I  imperceptibly, 
as  it  were,  became  a  poet,  myself,  and  have  got  all  my 
axperience  written  down  in  rhyme.  Auend  now,  for 
it  will  do  you  good  to  hear  it.  It  is  in  particular  metre, 
,and  will  go  to  the  tune  of  the  Hobbies,  and  will  become 
far  more  popular  than  Hopkinson's  Battle  of  the  Kegs, 
which  is  now  making  so  much  noise  in  Philadelphia. 
Listen,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  only  been  a 
jack  of  all  trades,  but  a  lawyer  into  the  bargain." 

He  then,  without  ceremony,  commenced  singing  the 

following  words  t 

*'  A  liut  and  « lap-stone,  were  once  my  delight. 
And  I  sung,  while  I  hammered,  from  morning  till  night; 
But  all  the  day's  earnings,  at  night  i  would  tpend. 
Till  the  thread  of  my  credit  was  brought  to  en  eiuIL" 

Then  without  waiting  for  a  comment,  he  added  in  his 
own  speaking  voice — 

"  For  I  was  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  and  lo^'ed  fun ;  pass- 
ed the  night  in  reciting  Shakspeare,  at  the  ale-house, 
and  kept  myself  awake  next  day  by  beating  time  with  a 
hammer,  while  I  sung 

**  Make  a  death,  cut  stick,  high  time  f  tramped, 
Riae  again,  tick  again,  Qredit  new  vamped." 

Middleton  could  not   avoid  laughing  aloud,  at  this 

whimsical  medley,  wlricli  encouraged  Derby  to  go  on. 


"  But  I  rose  again,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  prov'nce  of 
Massaebusetu,  where  I  taught  a  singiDg-school;  (oi  ^s 
Shakspeare  says:— 'He  that  hath  not  rausic  in  bis 
soul—'  '* 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  cornet, "  waa  not  your  ambiti<m 
satisfied  with  that  honorable  profession?" 

"  Yes,  returned  Dari>y,  and  I  should  have  doubtless 

arrived  at  eminence,  as  n  musician,  bad  not  the  devil 

produced  a  discord  in  the  treble,  which  portended  trow 

ble.     But  you  shall  hear;"  and  he  commenced  singing 

again. 

"  I  next  teught  the  nunat,  the  sherps  and  the  JIats, 
To  a  nasal-twanged  baas,  and  a  treble  of  cats , 
Till  my  private  duet  with  a  miss  rot  abroad 
Which  changed  the  kt^-moU,  and  produced  a  diseori, 

A  little  love  affair  that  ran  counter  to  my  wishes,  and 
induced  some  slanderous  tongue  to  pronounce  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  conduct  to  be  thorough  bass.  So  without 
venturing  a  da  capo,  I  concluded  to  pocket  the  slur, 
leaped  the  bar  with  a  quick  movement,  and  left  ihejlais 
to  harmonize  as  they  could ;  for  all  the  gossips  had  de- 
creed that  their  daughters  should  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  my 

Fa  sol  la,  fa  sol  la,  fa  sol  la  me ; 

Stop  twig,  sueh  a  rig,  ought  not  to  be.** 

"A  very  musical  retreat,"  observed  the  dragoon. 
"Where  did  you  halt?" 

"In  Connecticut,"  replied  the  itinerant.  "Made  a 
death  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  rose  again  in  New  Haven, 
where  I  set  up  as  a  merchant." 

"  Still  rising !"  exclaimed  the  dregoon.  "  A  shipping 
merchant,  I  suppose" 

"  Don*t  believe  it,"  returned  the  reader  of  Shakspeare  ? 
"I  would'nt  trust  my  little  all  to  the  treacherous  ocean ; 
for  there  be  water  rets,  and  land  rets,  as  the  great  poet 
says.  The  fact  is,  I  became  a  vender  of  tin  ware,  ladies 
trinkets,  and  a  variety  of  other  little  notions,  in  a  covered 
one-horse  wagon.  But  you  interrupt  the  thread  of  ny 
song.     Let*s  see,  where  was  I? 

A  travelling  merchant,  I  quickly  became, 
A  new  stock  in  trade,  a  new  dren,  and  new  name; 
And  I  barted  my  goods  with  such  exquisite  grace 
Thatl  was  called  Honest  Rover,  in  every  piece. 
While  I  kept  jogging  along  the  road,  singing 
Dutch-oven,  cullenders,  dippers  and  pans. 
Broaches  end  buckles,  with  ear-nngs  and  fans. 

Thus  I  made  a  tremp  through  the  colonies  in  some* 
thing  like  style.  But  the  commencement  of  hosiilitiei 
at  length  rendered  trevclling  unsafe;  so  I  bartered  my 
stock  in  trade,  equipage  and  all,  and  set  up  as  a  countrj 
school-master  in  a  Dutch  village  not  forty  miles  from 
Philadelphia." 

"  There,  I  should  have  supposed,"  observed  the  ooiii««» 
"  you  might  have  settled  for  life." 

"Don't  believe  it,"  returned  the  ct  devatU  pedlsrj 
"  it  is  true,  I  flattered  myself  so  for  a  while;  but  I  tooo 
found  that  I  had  not  yet  iittained  my  appropriate  spbers 
of  action,  aa  you  will  hear  in  the  sequel— 

A  school-master  next,  with  a  visage  severe. 
Board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  twelve  pounds  a  yssr, 
For  teaching  the  rustics  to  sim^I  and  to  read 
The  New  Englnnd  Primer,  the  Psalter  and  creed. 

You  must  know  that  I  undertook  to  hammer  a  Util« 
learning  through  the  calf-skinned  pates  of  seventy  o 
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eighty  share-tied,  leather-head  nmnb-ekulls ;  but  after 
▼ainly  trying  the  experiment  at  both  ends  of  the  pauents, 
I  lost  tny  own  patience,  and  my  school  into  the  bargain.  I 
'  Loss  upon  loss,*  as  Shakspeare  says." 

"Indeed,"  ejacuhtted  Middleton;  ''you  flogged  too 
severely,  I  suppose." 

"Don't  believe  it!"  responded  the  teacher.  "The 
fact  is,  my  pupils  bad  imbibed,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  such  elevated  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  that 
they  lost  all  respect  for  legitimate  government.  Where 
I  expected  passive  obedience  and  non-retista&ce,  I  met 
with  open  rebellion  and  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  with  a  whole  skin ;  and  this  so  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  my  musical  scrape,  that  I  struck  tip  the  old 

chorus  of 

Fa  M>1  la,  fa  sol  la,  fa  sol  la  na. 

Hop  twig,  auch  a  rig,  ought  not  to  be." 

"  What  was  your  next  resort?"  inquired  the  dragoon. 

"  Preaching,"  answered  the  pedlar. 

"  Ua,  ha,  ha!"  shouted  the  soldier ;  "  John  Derby  a 
preacher!     That  caps  the  climax." 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  replied  Derby.  "  I  advanced  still 
another  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.     But  you  shall  hear, 

I  then  became  preacher,  without  any  call. 
When  one  sweet  village  Ian  came  to  hear  brother  Paul; 
And  told  her  experience  o'er  with  such  grace, 
That  I  gava  the  dear  creature  aa  ardent  embrace. 

Then  there  was  the  deuce  to  pay,  and  poor  Jack  once 

more  in  the  vocative.     But  I  made  my  escape  to  the 

back  woods,  singing  my  old  Goshen  ditt]^— 

Make  a  death,  cat  stick,  high  time  I  tramped. 
Rise  again,  tick  agaia,  credit  new  vamped.** 

tt 
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And  what  did  you  in  the  forest  ?"  asked  the  dragoon. 

Finding  myself  at  length  among  wolves,  catamotuu, 
and  other  wild  beasts  of  prey,  I  thought  it  was  best  to 
become  one  myself,  and  for  this  purpose  I  studied  law. 
Having  exhausted  all  the  fire  and  brimstone  of  the  pulpit, 
and  tried  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  bar;  but 
making  no  converts  with  the  first,  and  obtaining  no  suitt 
with  the  second,  I  concluded  to  relinquish  both,  and  have 
now  set  down  at  my  ease  in  the  science  of  medicine,  by 
which  I  am  in  a  &ir  way  to  make  my  fortune.  '  I  do 
remember  me  an  apothecary,  and  hereabouts  he  lives,' 
as  Shakspeare  says." 

"Then  you  must  have  a  very  extensive  practice?" 
observed  the  dragoon. 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  replied  the  other ;  I  don't  vrant 

much.     Having  a  little  cash  left  to  keep  up  appearances ; 

the  dress  and  character  of  a  physician  give  me  free  ac- 

'cess  to  the  most  respectable  families ;  which,  by  the  way, 

brings  me  to  the  last  verse  of  my  song — 

And  now  a  physician,  with  cock'd  hat  and  wig, 
I  can  feel  ladies'  pulses,  look  wise  and  talk  big  f 
With  a  fine  ruffled  shirt,  and  good  coat  to  my  back, 
I  pluck  the  poor  geese,  while  the  docks  exclaim,  fumek  ! 

The  fair  patienit  exclaims,  *  O  doctor,  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  I  I  have  got  such  a  concerned  beating  of  the 
heart,  that  I  can  hardly  draw  my  breath.  Oh !'  Let 
me  see  your  tongue.  Miss.  '  *  La  souls,  doctor,  what  in 
the  world  has  the  tongue  to  do  with  the  heart  V  In 
genera].  Miss,  not  much ;  but  your  case  is  an  exception. 
'  An  exception  !  Oh,  good  gracious!  you  don't  say  so. 
Is  an  exception  a  dangerous  disorder,  doctor  V  Oli,  no, 
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not  at  all  dangerous,  Miss.  An  application  of  ftramo- 
nium  externally,  and  copious  draughts  of  catnip  tea  inter- 
nally, will  soon  restore  you.  The  lady's  heart  becomes 
composed;  I  pocket  my  fee,  and  make  my  exit,  singing. 

Feel  the  pulso,  smell  the  caae,  look  at  the  tcmgus, 
Toeeh  the  gold,  praise  the  old,  flatter  the  young. 

In  short,  Billy,  the  dear  little  creatures  are  so  fond  of 
my  prescriptions,  that  a  doxen  rich  heiresses  are  at  this 
moment  ready  and  vrilling  to  run  into  my  arms." 

"  And  which  of  the  dozen,  doctor,  is  to  be  the  happy 
fair?"  inquired  the  dragoon. 

"  In  confidence,  Billy,'*  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  will  tell 
y<ni.  But  mind,  under  the  rose.  You  know  old  Squire 
Clover,  the  rich  farmer,  in  the  valley  7  That's  enough. 
There  is  something  to  make  the  pot  boil.  Eh !  My 
hopes  are  in  alt — major  key.  Recommend  me  to  Lee ; 
that's  all.  Chaplain  or  surgeon— I  will  serve  in  either 
capari^,  or  in  both  if  necessary." 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,  doctor,  such  appointments  are 
at  present  made  by  Congress,"  observed  the  dragoon. 

"  That's  just  what  Washington  told  me  yesterday," 
returned  the  doctor.     "'  My  dear  doctor,*  said  he — " 

"  But  beware !"  exclaimed  the  oornet.  "  Are  you  cer^ 
tain  that  there  is  no  ri^'al  in  the  way?  Our  cavalry  have 
produced  a  wonderful  revolution  in  female  taste  since 
last  June." 

"  Don't  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Derby ;  "  the  gold  lace 
of  your  Virginia  uniforms  may  have  dazzled  the  eyes  and 
turned  the  heads  of  some  of  our  farmers'  dai^hters. 
But  permit  me,  sir,  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Louisa 
Clover  possesses  a  mind  as  superior  to  the  generality  of 
her  sex,  as  waxed  calf-skin  is  to  sheep.  'My  dear 
doctor,'  said  she  to  me,  this  morning — " 

"  Never  mind  what  she  said,"  interrupted  Middleton; 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  Miss  Clover's  superior  worth." 

"  Consequently,"  returned  the  doctor,  "  she  is  not  to 
be  dazzled  with  ribons,  feathers,  gold  lace,  or  morocco 
belts.  It  is  true  that  she  is  partial  to  gemlcraen  of  the 
army,  and  is,  therefore,  anxiotu  that  I  should  obtain  the 
appointment  I  am  seeking.  She  reveres  science,  and  I 
consequently  stand  high  in  her  good  greces.  Get  me 
the  appointment,  Billy,  and  I'm  doubly  sure  of  success ; 
for,  as  Shakspeare  says,  '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.'" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Qsked  the  cornet,  "  that  Mist 
Clover  respects  you  as  a  man  of  science?" 

"To be  sure  she  does,"  answered  the  quack,  "and  al- 
ways introduces  me  to  her  friends  as  the  musical  doctor, 
who  is  master  of  seven  languages." 

"Seven  languages!"  reiterated  the  dragoon;  "yoa 
forget  how  often  old  Zachariah  Birch  has  flagelated  you 
for  not.romembering  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
What  are  the  seven  languages  which  you  now  pretend  to 
speak." 

"  Those  appertaining  to  my  seven  professions,  to  bo 
sure,"  promptly  answered  Derby.  "  Every  profession, 
you  know,  has  its  peculiar  language." 

"  I  understand,"  returned  the  dragoon ;  "  yon  mean 
the  cant  of  the  shop;  but  would'nt  it  be  better  policy  to 
tink  the  thop  altogether?" 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  the  doctor;  "  but  between  oor^ 
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selves,  I  am  very  apt  to  confoand  my  seven  languages, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  sink  one  shop,  raise  ap  the  ghosts 
of  the  other  half  dozen.  Tiiis  sometimes  perplexes  my 
patients,  until  I  convince  them  that  it  is  in  conformity 
with  the  late  improvements  io  science." 

"  What  if  I  make  the  fair  Louisa  acquainted  with  your 
real  character?"  asked  the  dragoon. 

"My  seven  characters,  you  mean,"  replied  the  quack 
with  his  usual  assurance.  "But  say  nothing,  Billy. 
Exert  your  influence  to  get  me  an  appointment  in  the 
legion,  and  when  I  realize  my  golden  anticipations,  I  will 
not  forget  yon,  depend  upon  it,  but  will  help  you  out  in  a 
drag." 

"  A  drag!"  exclaimed  the  dragoon;  "what's  a  drag?" 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Derby,  "  that  you  shall  have  a 
call,  a  lift  under  the  heel-tap — ^promotion.  I  vrill  lend 
you  my  influence.  Think  of  that  and  say  nothing. 
Solder  your  lips,  and  you  shall  soon  move  pompowo — ^you 
shall  indeed,  Billy." 

7^0  be  continued. 


Ori  r  i  B  «1. 

LINES 

WRITTEN   OH   BOARD  THE   PACKET  SHIP  PHILADELPHIA. 
BY  FRANCES   S.  OSGOOD. 

rn  k«ep  my  word,  dear  Mr.  Wallaes, 
Aod  write  a  pag«i  tho'  ill  at  sue ; 

For  tho'  my  heart  will  find  a  solace, 
In  scribbling  lines  so  light  as  these  ; 

My  head— a  trifle  lighter  yet. 

Forbids  the  sport — with  much  regret. 

The  twentieth  morn,  on  purple  wings. 
With  glowing  smilo  of  promise  sweet, 

Fair,  o'er  the  far  horizon  springs, 
And  treads  with  silver-saadalled  feet 

Yon  heaving  sea:— Bat  one  week  more— 

ru  track  them  oa  my  native  shore ! 

And  yeti  while  thro'  the  light  sea  foam 
Oar  gallant  vessel  wings  her  way, 

Like  some  wild  bird  that  wanders  home 
At  will,  with  wind  and  wave  at  play, 

Remembrance  looks,  with  mourn/Ul  smile. 

To  ail  I  loved  on  Albion's  isle! 

And  when  beside  my  mother's  knee 

I  sit  caressing  and  eareesod, 
While  my  one  hope  of  exile  folds 

Its  weary  wings  upon  her  breast. 
Recalling  how  the  kind  and  true 
Have  cheered  my  grief— we'll  talk  of  you! 

Pll  tell  her  of  your  "  sweet  wee  wife," 
The  graceful,  lovely,  loving  creature, 

The  light  and  music  of  your  life, 
So  good  I'm  sure  that  angels  teach  her! — 

Of  Eddie,  Laura,  Charles,  and  Will, 

All,  all,  beloved,  remembered  still ! 

ril  tell  her  how,  whea  woe  oppressed, 
I  sought  your  pleasant,  household  hearth. 

And  how  you  cheered  your  homesick  guest 
With  converse  sweet  and  chastened  mirth. 

Ray  *  by  that  hearth  when  met  in  glee— 

Now  do  you  ever  think  of  me  ) 

Jtfay  iiO»  1830. 


Original. 
THE    SCEPTIC'S    DREAM. 

BT   RUFUS  DAW£9. 

Trbrk  are  spirits  of  good  and  spirits  of  ill, 

That  wait  on  man  in  his  mortal  state, 
That  come  and  go,  as  his  itrason*s  will 

Inclines  bis  heart  to  love  or  hate ; 
And  often  in  dreams  when  the  senses  deep, 

The  evil  tempt  the  eool  away, 
And  but  for  an  eye  that  can  sever  weep. 

They  would  quench  the  light  of  the  apirit's  day. 
But  many  a  dream  of  horrid  form, 

Is  the  guise  of  a  guardian  angel's  care, 
With  power  to  lead  through  the  blacken'd  storm, 

And  whisper  the  wanderer  to  beware. 

Once,  rack'd  with  doubt,  I  fell  asleep, 

When  I  roam'd  thro'  a  city  where  grandeur  reign'd ; 
*Twas  built  by  the  sea,  on  a  rocky  steep, 

By  the  rocky  shore  were  the  billowa  chain'd.* 
Huge  architectural  piles  were  there, 

W^ith  avenues  of  vast  extent ; 
Broad  domes  and  palaces  for  prayer, 

And  all  that  luxury  could  invent. 
There,  men  were  hurrying  thro'  the  straeta, 

Each  rapt  with  the  thoughts  of  his  daily  gain, 
The  piers  were  crowded  with  laden  fleets. 

And  idlers  were  lounging  with  Buicies  vain. 
Here,  were  funeral  palls  borne  by, 

While  there,  marched  on  a  bright  parade. 
And  the  ear  was  stunn'd  with  the  busy  cry. 

Which  the  tumult  of  tongues  in  that  city  made. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  ciy  was  heard— 

That  the  waters  were  rising— the  sea  was  swelling; 
The  skies  grew  dark,  and  the  thunders  stirr'd 

From  startled  sleep,  in  their  concave  dwelling. 
The  ocean  rose,  and  the  clouds  gave  way, 

Hot  lightning  flash'd  with  a  constant  blaze, 
'Twas  brighter  than  noon  of  a  summer  day. 

And  it  fill'd  the  heart  with  strange  amaze. 
A  cry  went  forth — that  the  law  which  binds 

The  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  was  broken; 
And  madness  seized  on  the  people's  minds—- 

Curses  were  shrieked  and  blasphemy  spoken ! 

An  earthquake,  then,  with  a  thunder-burst, 

Hurled  temples  down  to  the  deluged  ground, 
And  the  ocean  rose  as  it  did  at  first. 

But  faster,  and  with  a  horrid  sound ! 
I  felt  that  the  day  of  doom  was  then. 

Yet  strange  to  say !  1  did  not  fear, 
Tho'  hoiTor  stared  from  the  eyes  of  men, 

And  sounds  were  heard,  it  were  death  to  hear. 
Amidst  the  craah  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  tumult,  the  roar  of  the  foaming  sea, 
A  voice  was  heard,  like  a  thunder  birth, 

*'  So  would  it  be  without  Deity !" 
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Orif  ioal. 
A     SKETCH. 

BT   JULIA   M.    PEARSX. 

Di PARTED  day  had  thrown  iu  memory  acroM  the 
scene  on  which  my  eye  rested.     The  foliage  of  the  trees 


I  iag  in  expresnon.  **  Thou  knowest,  Mary/'  he  said, 
I  "that  in  the  days  of  childhood  my  home  was  on  the 
plains  of  Jndea;  there,  with  ray  widowed  mother,  time 
giided  peacefully  on.  A  father's  care  I  never  knew,  for 
ere  the  light  had  beamed  upon  my  infant  eye*,  his  own 
had  closed  in  death.     Four  years  of  my  life  had  passed 


stirred  gently,  as  the  evening  sighed  itself  to  rest  within  ii  away,  when,  one  morning,  as  I  was  playing  in  front  of  our 
their  shadowy  bowers.     The  dew  was  cherishing  with  !{  humble  habitation,  I  was  attracted  by  the  rare  fipectacle 


the  balm  of  heaven,  to  which  it  would  return  on  the 
morrow,  the  flowers  in  whose  fragrant  cups  it  lay  loving- 


of  a  multitude  of  people  collecting  rapidly  from   all 
quarters;  I  ran  to  ask  my  mother  the  cause.     She  left 


ly  nestled;  while  the  rising  moon,  gliding  gracefully  I  her  employment  and  inquired  of  a  neighbor  who  was 

passing  quickly  in  the  same  direction,  the  meaning  of 
this  unusual  commotion.  '  Have  you  not  heard,'  ha 
replied,  '  that  a  great  Prophet,  from  the  further  side  of 
Jordan,  is  teaching  the  people  T'  My  mother  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  follow  the  man,  and  as  I  earnestly  be- 
sought permission  to  accompany  her,  she  consented,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  we  pursued  our  way  until  we 
came  near  the  place  of  meeting.  When  we  paused, 
would  that  I  could  describe,  dearest,  the  view  which 
presented  itself  to  our  wondering  gate!  The  plain 
around  us  was  glowing  with  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
early  mom.  The  young  grass  glistened  with  the  delicate 
gossamers  which  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  The  heath 
blossoms,  shaking  their  tiny  bells,  nodded  their  salutations 
as  the  clear  breeze  swept  by,  and  the  warbling  birds 
seemed  besiowiug;  thuir  applause  upon  the  harmony  of 
Nature.  But  ali  things  grew  dim,  a.4  making  our  way 
through  the  crowd,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Teacher. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  holy  atmosphere  floated  around. 


from  behind  a  pile  of  fleeting  clouds,  silently  dropped  her 
silver  strand  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole.  But  as  I 
gazed  in  a  rapturous  stillness,  a  faint  murmuring,  like 
the  last  echoing  vibration  of  a  harp-string,  caused  me  to 
turn  in  the  direction,  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed.  Within 
a  recess  formed  by  two  moss-covered  rocks,  o'er-arched 
with  clustering  vines,  a  maid  was  kneeling  to  the  great 
God  in  prayer.  Upon  her  innocent  head,  scarce  sixteen 
summers  could  have  smiled,  yet  the  lofty  brow  betokened 
high  and  ripened  intellect.  Her  eyes,  like  twin  stars 
set  in  Heaven's  own  blue,  beamed  with  a  soft  radiance 
borrowed  from  the  fount  of  purity  within.  Her  unbound 
hair  fell  in  wavy  tresses  over  the  white  robe,  which 
draped  a  form,  whose  yielding  grace  and  slender  propor- 
tions seemed  the  embodying  of  a  poet's  dream.  Her 
hands  were  meekly  folded,  and  from  her  parted  lips 
came  the  trembling  sounds  that  had  struck  my  ear.  At 
that  instant  another  joined  her.  He  was  one  just  on  the 
ver^  of  manhofxl ;  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  the  Un- 
shadowed brilliancy  of  enthusiastic  youth,  and  his  step  jj  ^*»»^e  listening  to  his  words.  Child  as  I  was,  my  mind 
bounded  light  and  free  as  he  drew  near.  But  the  fier>;'  clearly  comprehended  the  spirit  of  all  he  uttered.  It 
glance  melted  away,  and  his  impatient  gesture  was  1 1  ^'^^  as  though  some  unseen  power  had  breathed  into  me 
quickly  subdued,  as  with  an  expression  of  awe  he  noted  j|  an  understanding  beyond  my  years.  And  the  teacher! 
her  attitude  and  the  holy  ta^k  in  which  she  was  engaged  ;  |l  Mary,  language  would  fail  to  convey  to  you  the  mott 


then,  sinking  slowly  on  his  knees  beside  her,  he  mingled 
his  deep  tones  with  her's,  in  supplication.  The  rose 
tint  deepened  on  the  maiden's  cheek,  as  she  became 
aware  of  his  presence,  but  when  after  a  few  moments, 
both  arose;  her  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  as  bowing  her  head 


j  remote  idea  of  the  majesty  of  his  countenance  !  He  was 
j  seated  in  the  ccutro  of  the  crowd ;  a  coarse  robe  was 
'  thrown  carelessly  around  his  noble  foira.  From  his 
j  lofty  brow,  the  throne  of  every  virtue,  his  long  hair  float- 
ed on  his  shoulders,  and  round  his  mouth  hovci-ed  a  smile. 


upon  her  lover's  bosom,  she  faltered  forth,  "  Azor,  dear!'  pure  and  holy  as  a  sleeping  infant's,  and  as  his  eye,  the 


Azor !  I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  endure  theirial  thou 
hast  taught  me  is  ref|nired,  and  though  still  sorrowful,  I 
can  now  think  upon  our  approaching  seporation  with 
calmnesA."  "  Heaven  bless  you,  my  Mary,"  was  the 
reply.  *'  But  yet,  beloved,  why  call  that  a  separation, 
which  will  end  with  time?  Have  we  not  the  promise  of 
a  glorious  eternity,  where  those  who  love  shall  be  united 
for  ever  ]  and  ought  we  to  neglect,  while  in  our  power,  to 
prove  the  gratitude,  which  cannot  exist  in  connection 
with  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  desire  of 
our  hearts!"  "  I  feel  all  this,"  answered  the  fair  giri, 
"  but  why,  Azor,  tell  me,  why  is  it,  that  while  I  am  so ; 


dwelling  place  of  love  and  piety,  rested  suddenly  on  mo, 
every  fibre  of  my  frame,  thrilled  with  a  tremulous  emo- 
I  tion  of  overpowering  joy  and  awe.  With  a  propelling 
i  impulse,  I  sprang  from  my  mother's  side  to  throw  my- 
self at  his  feet.  But  the  men  surrounding  me  obstructed 
my  passage,  and  those  whom  they  called  his  disciples 
frowned  upon  me.  My  little  heart  throbbed  with  indigw 
nation,  and  the  tears  coursed  rapidly  down  my  face,  as  I 
returned  to  n»trace  my  steps,  when  He,  looking  sternly 
upon  my  opposers,  exclaimed,  '  Suficr  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heavon  !*  and  thoso  thus  rebuked,  shrunk 


weak  and  wavering,  while  the  clouds  of  mistrust  and  !|  ^*^^*  I  found  myself  at  his  side.  Oh,  that  extatic  mo« 
doubt  so  often  obscure  for  a  time  the  bright  faith  I  have-!  "»*"*'  when  the  Saviour,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
learned  from  thoe,  that  thou  art  ever  firm  as  the  earth  '  ""•cd  «"«  i"  l»"  arms,  and  blessed  me,  saying,  *  Who- 
whereon  wo  stand  ?"     And  she  clung  to  him  for  support  l'  •oe^^'i  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  liitle  child. 


as  she  finished  her  earnest  appeal.  For  some  moments 
there  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  youth's  countenance 
assumed  a  more  radiant  expression  tlian  it  hod  yet  worn, 
and  when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  melody  in  his  voice 
which  belonged  not  to  earth,  for  it  was  the  tout  dissolv- 


the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  And 
when,  concluding,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  my  forehead, 
I  could  have  died  with  excess  of  happiness.  That  kiss  left 
iu  print  upon  my  soul,  and  that  blessing  is  oo  me  now  *" 
Boston,  Dee.,  1839. 
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Original. 

AN   ANTE   MORTEM    EPITAPH.* 

NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 

"  Thon  but  remiDd*st  m«  ofmiae  own  cou€eiC*—iLina  leak. 

Willis  is  dead ! — but  what  of  that  7 
He,  after  aU,  was  but  a  GiuU  ; 
Or,  wone  than  that,  if  worse  can  be. 
Not  only  JV«/— "Nathaniel  P." 
The  Gnat  and  Pea,  upon  his  tomb 
Shall  freely  buz  and  fedrly  bloom  ;— 
And  who  would  seek,  or  care,  to  wield 
Blazon  more  bright  upon  his  shield  7 
Onat$  always  were  a  teasing  race, 
Who  never  knew  their  proper  place ! 
'Tis  not  so  much  their  pcuy  sting — 
They  always  fancy  they  can  siiro ! 
I  do  not  know,  that  their  conclusion 
Has  been,  to  pritU  their  "  last  effusion," 
But  this  I  know,  where'er  they  stray 
They  make  their  **  Pencillings  by  the  way  !*' 

In  Peatf  there's  difference,  'twill  be  seen ; 

Yet  all,  are  either  dry  or  green ; — 

To  say  which  oft'nest  marked  Nathaniel, 

Would  noed,  we  think,  "  a  second  Daniel  */' 

For,  i^en  to  read  his  plays  we're  asked, 

We're  sure  to  think  our  "  Heart  o'ertaskcd ;" 

And  say  politely  to  "  Bianca," — 

^  By  no  means,  madam !    No,  I  thank  you .'" 

Just  name  his  thousand  dollar  "  Heiress ;" 

You'll  find  no  better  way  to  scare  us ! 

Though,  true  enough,  his  last's  a  blazer — 

His  UN-"  Matched-Usurer,"  "  brave  Torlesa." 

But  NeU  is  dead,  I've  said  before, 

By  which  I  mean,  "  he  is  no  more  ;*' — 

That  is  to  say,  no  more  than  dead ; 

For  though  he  gravely  rests  his  liead, 

Within  the  tomb  untimely  crammed, 

We  have  no  proof  that  he*s  been , 

And  rather  hope  it  is  not  so. 

For,  after  all,  while  here  below, 

Though  rather  on  the  coxcomb  miler, 

"  Where  honor  gripped,"  was  "  aye  his  border" — 

His  walking-cane  was  rather  thick. 

Yet  he  himself  not  quite  a  stick; — 

His  Castor's  brim  was  something  wide. 

But  stiU,  there  was  a  head  inside ! 

Had  Willis  been  turned  outside  in, 

Another  kind  of  man  we'd  seen; 

For  all  witht'n,  was  warm  and  true. 

While  all  ytrithovt,  was  cold  and  blue  / 

His  valued  life— alas !  was  spilt 

At  Egliaton*s  late  famous  tilt. 

Unwilling  e'er  to  be  outdone, 

He  needs  most  try  a  course  to  run 

As  all  the  knights  esteemed  it  nought — 

**  I'll  try  my  chance !  Egad !"  he  thought. 


An  armor-suit,  is  6rst  his  need, 

And  then  he  wants  a  warlike  steed. 

Now !    Marie  his  mail-coat's  azure  gleam ! 

('Tis  nothing  but  his  self  esteem ;) — 

His  waving  plome,  and  eke  his  lance. 

Do,  from  his  shield,  reflected  glance. 

A  steel-tipped  pen,  bis  "  beamy  spear,"—* 

His  shield,  a  Mirror,  smooth  and  clear, 

Displaying  bright  a  MorrisKlancer : — 

Was  ever  seen  so  brave  a  lancer  f 

Our  champion  now,  with  warlike  speed, 

Upmounted  on  his  gallant  steed ; — 

"  Why !  hold,  Sir  Knight !  your  horse  has  wingt ; 

We  can't  allow  them  sort  o'things  !" 

The  Marshal  of  the  Lists  doth  cry. 

As  great  Nathaniel  draweth  nigh. 

"  What!  not  allow  my  Peg?"  says  Nat; 

"  Who  ever  heard  the  like  o'  that  ? 

The  horse  is  tome,  as  tamt  can  be ; 

He  never  flies— oh !  n<^ — not  he  ! 

And  cbaige  he  »haU; — I  swear,  that  shall  he !" 

"  Well !  let  'em  drive  '—Sound  l-^Laistez!  Alier .'" 

Poor  Nat— such  rage  within  his  breast. 
Forgets  to  lay  his  lance  in  rest ; 
And  thunders  on  in  full  career, 
With  weapon  stuck  behind  his  ear ! 
They  meet !  and  proves  a  worthless  shield 
The  Mirror i  he  so  proud  did  wield  ;— 
Though  not  Goliath's  "  weaver's  beam  " 
Could  ever  pierce  his  telf^etteem  ! 
Yet,  rough  unhorsed,  he  met  his  fate, 
Ditdj  smothered  by  his  armor's  weight ! 
In  striving  for  a  knightly  crown, 
The  luckless  wight  was  "jotted  down.' 


»» 


*  A  food  piece  of  humorous  ssrcasm  may  be  as  richly  enjoyed 

5f  4tB  ol^ct,  as  by  the  uninterested.    It  \m  in  this  view  that  we 
lew  a  place  to  the  above,  which  we  are  confident  will  not  give 
offence  to  those  easually  alluded  to. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 

"  The  setting  of  a  Great  Hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun."— 

LONOrXLLOW'S  HYPBSIOS 

Well  did  the  poet  say  or  sing 
The  setting  of  a  mighty  hope  is  like  the  cloee  of  day, 
When  the  bright  warm  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 
And  the  night  comes  chill  and  grey. 

The  flower  of  life  doth  pass  away, 
The  music  and  the  tone  depart  with  the  hope  that  disappear!, 
And  nothing  more  remains  behind, 
Bat  the  darkness  and  the  tears. 

The  sun  may  sink  behind  the  hill. 
The  flowers  upon  the  valley's  brink,  may  wither,  wane  and  die, 
But  the  day-god  shall  come  forth  again. 
The  world  to  beautify. 

The  day-god  shall  come  forth  again, 
And  Earth  shall  leap  to  life  again,  in  presence  of  her  Kiof ; 
The  hills  shall  laugh  in  glorious  light — 
The  vales,  with  mirth,  shall  ring. 

But  when  the  hope  that  gilt  our  life, 
Hath  vanished  into  outer  night,  despairing  and  foriors, 
There  comes  lo  it,  no  rising  more. 
To  tts,  no  second  mom. 

We  wander  darkling  on  our  way, 
We  mark  no  freshness  on  the  earth,  no  brightness  on  the  war* ; 
Repining  ever,  till  we  find 
Rest  in  the  quiet  grave.  h.  w.  k- 
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I  gmng  to  his  lodgings  to  look  nfter  faim  or  his  remains. 
,  Meanwhile,  the  object  of  their  fun  was  tossing  on  a  bed 
I  of  sickness.  Disease,  which  had  been  slowly  sapping 
the  foundations  of  his  strength,  burned  in  every  vein ; 
his  eyes  rolled  and  flashed  in  delirium ;  his  lips,  usually 
so  silent,  muttered  wild  and  incoherent  words.  In  days 
of  health,  poor  Duhobret  had  had  his  dreams,  as  all 
artists,  poor  or  rich,  will  sometimes  have.  He  had 
with  a  better  half  so  xantipical  in  temper,  that  she  was  I  i  thought  that  the  fruit  of  many  years'  labor,  disposed  of 
the  torment,  not  only  of  his  life,  but  those  of  his  pupils  li  ^  advantage,  might  procure  him  enough  to  live,  in  an 
anddomestics.  Some  of  the  former  were  cunning  enough  il^cono^ical  woy,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  never 
to  purchase  peace  for  themselves,  by  conciliating  the  ];  ">»cip»t«*  ft""®  o""  fortune;  the  height  of  his  ambition 
common  tyrant— hut  woe  to  those  unwifling  or  unable  to  1 1  or  ^op«*.  "^^  ^  possess  a  tenement  large  enough  to 
offer  aught  in  propitiation.     Even  the  wiser  ones  were  !  s^o^ter  him  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  with 


Original. 
THE    ARTIST   SURPRISED. 

A  RKAL   IKCIDKNT. 
BT   MRS.   K.   F.   XLLET. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  genius 
of  Alhrecht  Durez,  that  the  famous  engraver  was  cursed 


•pared,  by  having  their  offences  visited  upon  a  scape- 
goat. This  unfortunate  individual  ymB  Samuel  Duho- 
bret, a  disciple  whom  Durez  hod  admitted  into  his 
school  out  of  charity.     He  was  employed  in  painting 


moans  to  purchase  one  comfortable  meal  per  day.  Now 
— alas !  however,  even  that  hope  had  deserted  him.  He 
thought  himself  dying,  and  thought  it  hard  to  die  without 
one  to  look  kindly  upon  him ;  without  the  words  of  com- 


signs,  and  the  coarse  tapestry  then  used  in  Germany. ;!  fort  that  misiht  smooth  his  passage  to  another  world. 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  Httle,  ugly  and  hump-    He  fancied  his  bed  surrounded  by  devilUh  faces,  grinning 

at  his  sufferings,  and  taunting  him  with  his  inability  to 
summon  a  priest  to  exorcise  them. 


backed.     What  wonder  that  he  was  the  butt  of  every  ill 
joke  among  his  fellow  disciples,  and  that  he  was  picked 


out  as  a  special  object  of  dislike  by  Madame  Durez  t  At  length  the  apparitions  frbded  away,  and  the  patient 
Bnt  he  bore  all  with  patience,  and  ate,  without  complaint,  !  sank  into  an  exhausted  slumber.  He  awoke  unrefreshed ; 
the  scanty  crusts  given  him  every  day  for  dinner,  while  ij  it  was  the  fifth  day  he  had  lain  there  neglected.     His 


his  companions  often  fared  sumptuoustly.  Poor  Samuel 
had  not  a  spice  of  envy  or  malice  in  his  heart.  He  would 
at  any  time  have  toiled  half  die  night  to  assist  or  serve 
those  who  were  wont,  oftenest,  to  laugh  at  him,  or  abuse 
him  loudest  for  his  stupidity.  True — ^he  had  not  the 
qualities  of  social  humor  or  wit ;  but  he  was  an  example 
of  indefatigable  industry.  He  came  to  his  studies  every  | 
BBoming  at  day  break ;  and  rentiained  at  work  until  sun- 
set. Then  he  retired  into  his  lonely  chamber,  and  wrought 
for  his  own  amusement. 

Duhobret  labored  three  yean  in  this  way,  giving  him- 
self no  time  for  exercise  or  recreation.  Ho  said  nothing 
to  a  single  human  being,  of  the  paintings  he  produced  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp. 

But  his  bodily  energies  wasted  and  declined  under 
incessant  toil.  There  were  none  sufficiently  interested  ', 
in  the  poor  artist  to  mark  the  feverish  hue  of  his  wrin- 
kled cheek,  or  the  increasing  attenuation  of  his  misshapen 
frame.  None  observed  that  the  uninviting  pittance  set 
aside  for  his  midday  repast,  remainid  for  several  days 
untouched.  Samuel  made  his  appearance  regularly 
as  ever,  and  bore,  with  the  same  meekness,  the  gibes 
of  his  fellow  pupils,  or  the  taunts  of  Madame  Duiiez ; 
and  worked  with  the  same  untiring  assiduity,  though  his 
hands  would  sometimes  tremble,  and  his  eyes  become 
suffused — a  weakness  probably  owing  to  the  excessive  | 
use  he  had  made  of  them. 

One  morning  Duhobret  was  missing  at  the  scene  of 
his  daily  labors.  His  absence  created  much  i^mark — 
and  many  were  the  jokes  passed  upon  the  occasion. 
One  surmised  this — another  that,  as  the  cause  of  the 


mouth  was  parched ;  he  turned  over,  and  feebly  stretched 
out  his  hand  toward  the  earthen  pitcher,  from  which, 
since  the  first  day  of  his  illness,  he  had  quenched  his 
thirst.  Alas !  it  was  empty !  Samuel  lay  a  few  moments 
thinking  what  he  should  do.  He  knew  he  must  die  of 
want  if  he  remained  there  alone;  but  to  whom  could  he 
apply  for  aid  in  procuring  sustenance  f  An  idea  seemed 
at  last  to  strike  him.  He  aroso  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, from  the  bed,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  took  up  the  picture  he  had  painted  last.  He 
resolved  to  carry  it  to  the  shop  of  a  salesman,  and 
hoped  to  obtain,  for  it,  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  t&e 
necessaries  of  life  a  week  longer. 

Despair  lent  him  strength  to  walk,  and  to  carry  his 
burthen.  On  his  way,  he  passed  a  house  about  which 
there  was  a  crowd.  He  drew  nigh — asked  what  was 
'  going  on,  and  received  for  an  answer,  that  there  was  to 
be  a  sale  of  many  specimens  of  art  collected  by  an  ama- 
teur in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  often  happened 
that  collections  made  with  infinite  pains  by  the  proprie- 
tor, were  sold  without  mercy  or  discrimination  after  his 
death. 

Something  whispered  the  wearied    Duhobret,  that 

here  would  be  market  for  his  picture.     It  was  a  long 

way  yet  to  the  house  of  the  picture-dealer,  and  he  made 

up  his  mind  at  once.    He  worked  his  way  through  tho 

crowd,  dragged  himself  up  the  steps,  and  after  many 

inquiries,  found  the  auctioneer.     That  personage  was  a 

busy,  important  little  man,  with  a  handful  of  papers ;  he 

was  inclined  to  notice  somewhat  roughly  the  intemip- 

,  tion  of  the  lean,  sallow  hunchback,  imploring  as  were  bis 
phenomenon ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  poor  ,  ^^^^^^  ^^  language. 


fellow  must  have  worked  himself  into  an  absolute  skele- 
ton and  taken  his  final  stand  in  the  glass  frame  of  some 
apothecaiy ;  or  been  blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind,  while 
his  door  happened  to  stand  open.     No  one  thought  of  |i 


**  What  do  you  call  your  picture  7'*  at  length  said  he, 
carefully  looking  at  it. 

"  It  is  a  view  of  the  Abbey  of  Ncwbourg— with  iu 
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village — and  the  surrounding  landscape/'  replied   the 
eager  and  trembling  artist. 


ration  vyas  heard  in  the  crowd.     It  was  too  much  for  the 
dealer ;  he  felt  his  peace  at  stake.     "  Fifty  thousand !" 


The  auctioneer  again  scanned  it  contemptuously,  and  j !  exclaimed  he,  in  desperation. 


asked  what  it  was  worth. 

"  Oh,  that  is  what  you  pleaso— whatever  it  will  bring,"  ' 
answered  Duhobret. 

"  Hem !  it  is  too  odd  to  please,  I  should  think—I  can 
promise  you  no  more  than  three  thalers." 

Poor  Samuel  sighed  deeply.     He  had  spent  on  that 
piece,  the  nights  of  many  months.     But  he  was  starving  | 


It  was  the  tall  man's  turn  to  hesitate.  Again  the 
whole  crowd  were  breathless.  At  length,  tossing  bis 
arms  in  defiance,  he  shouted,  "  One  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  devil  take  the  dog  of  a  salesman !" 

The  crest-fallen  picture  dealer  withdrew ;  the  tall  man 
victoriously  bore  away  the  prize. 

How  was  it,  meanwhile,  with  Duhobret,  while  this 


now ;  and  the  pitiful  sum  offered,  would  give  him  bread  i  exciting  scene  was  going  on  7     He  was  hardly  master  of 


for  a  few  days.     He  nodded  his  head  to  the  auctioneer, 
and  retiring,  took  his  seat  in  a  comer. 

The  sale  began.     After  some  paintings  and  engravings 
had  been  disposed  of,  Samuel's  was  exhibited. 

"  Who  bids  ?  at  three  thalers  7     Who  bids  7"  was  the 
cry.     Duhobret  listened   eagerly,  but  none  answered,  jj  t^®  Picture  just  sold.     It  seemed  that  his  apprehension 
"  Will  it  find  a  purchaser  7"  said  he,  despondingly,  to  I  co«J<i  not  at  once  be  enlarged  to  so  vast  a  conception, 
himself.     Still  there  was  a  dead  silence.     He  dared  not  'l      The  possessor  was  proceeding  homeward,  when  a 


his  senses.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  repeatedly,  and  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  Afopr  such  a  dream,  my  misery  will 
seem  more  cruel .'" 

When  the  contest  ceased,  he  rose  up,  bewildered,  and 
went  about  asking  first  one,  then  another,  the  price  of 


look  up,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  people  were 
laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  artist  who  could  be  insane 


decrepit,  lame,  humpbacked  wretch,  tottering  along  by 
the  aid  of  a  stick,  presented  himself  before  him.     He 


enough  to  offer  so  worthless   a  piece  at  public  sale.  '.  threw  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  waved  his  band  as 

"  What  will  become  of  me?"  was  his  mental  inquiry,     dispensing  with  his  thanks. 

"  That  work  is  certainly  my  best;"  and  he  ventured  to 

steal  another  glance.     "  Docs  it  not  seem  that  the  wind 

actually  stirs  those  boughs,  and  moves  those  leaves  7 

How  transparent  is  the  water !  what  life  breathes  in  the 

animals  that  quench  their  thirst  at  that  spring !     How 

that  steeple  shines !     How  beautiful  are  those  clustering 

trees !"     That  was  the  last  expiring  throb  of  an  artist's 

vanity.     The  ominous  silence  continued,  and  Samuel, 


"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  the  supposed  beg- 
gar— **  I  am  the  painter  of  that  picture  i"  and  be  again 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

The  tall  man  was  Count  Dunkelsback,  one  of  the 
richest  noblemen  in  Germai^.  He  stopped ;  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  tore  out  a  leaf,  and  wrote  on  it  a  few 
lines. 

*'  Take  it,  friend,"  said  he;  "  it  is  the  check  for  your 
j;  money.     Adieu." 


sick  at  heart,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

..^  .   ^      ,„        _         J      r  -  .      •       •    .  'I      Duhobret  finally  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  not  a 

**  Twenty-one  thalers  I"  murmured  a  famt  voice,  iust  |_  tt,,  /.  i.j 

,  t.     .  .    I       1   J  1.      •    '        11  dream.     He  became  the  master  of  a  castle ;  sold  it,  and 

as  the  auctioneer  was  about  to  knock  down  the  picture.  I '         ,     ,       ,        ,  f       ^  \      ^^e        ^ 

—^  .r  J      •  ._^r-  TT        -ii^'i  resolved  to  live  luxuriously  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 

The  stupined  painter  gave  a  start  of  jov.     He  raised  his  i  ,  .  .    .  •'       .  » ,      -       , 

i_     J       J  1    t    J  ^  c  i_        V      .L        Li        ,!  to  cultivate  painting  as  a  nasume.     Alas  lor  the  vanity 

head  and  looked  to  see  from  whose  lips  those  blessed"    _  ,  '  ..*,,,,  a 

■,,,  r  I.-  ji  i.L''Or  human  expectations .'     He  had  borne  privation  and 

It  was  the  ptcture-dealer  to  whom  be        .,  .  ,    -     , .  j 

i  toil;  prosperity  was  too  much  for  him,  as  was  proved 

soon  after,  when  an  indigestion  carried  him  off.    Hi* 


words  had  come. 

had  first  though  of  applying. 

Fifty  thalers !"  cried  a  sonorous  voice.     This  time  a  j  ^^^^  remained  long  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  Dunkels- 

back ;  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 


tall  man  in  black  was  the  speaker. 

There  was  a  silence  of  hushed  expectation.  "  One 
hundred  thalers,"  at  length  thundered  the  picture-dealer. 

"  Two  hundred." 

"Three  hundred." 

"  Four  hundred." 

**  One  thousand." 

Another  profound  silence;  and  the  crowd  pressed 
around  the  two  opponents,  who  stood  opposite  each 
other  with  eager  and  angry  looks. 

"  Two  thousand  thalers !"  cried  the  picture-dealer, 
and  glanced  around  him  triumphantly  when  he  saw  his 
adversary  hesitate.  I 

"  Ten  thousand  J"  vociferated  the  tall  man,  his  face  i 
crimson  with  rage,  and  his  hands  clenched  convulsively. 

The  dealer  grew  palur ;  his  frame  shook  with  agita- ! 
tion ;  he  mode  two  or  three  efforts,  and  at  last  cried  out-— 

"  Twenty  thousand !" 

His  tall  opponent  was  not  to  be  vanquished.  He  bid 
forty  thousand.  The  dealer  stopped ;  the  other  laughed 
a  low  laugh  of  insolent  triumph,  and  a  murmur  of  admi-  j| 


!  King  of  Bav-aria. 


Original. 

« 

LINES    TO   JULIE. 

DT    CAROLIKE  ORKK. 

Tis  the  hour,  when  the  ipirit  of  Beauty  sheds  o*er 
Thy  brow,  pensive  evening,  her  last  golden  smile; 

And  mountain  and  cliff  that  frowned  darkly  before, 
Are  kindled  with  splendor  and  glory  the  while. 

Tis  the  hour,  when  each  tear  of  the  heart,  as  it  flows. 
Is  like  incense  that  drops  from  the  o'erflowinir  ura ; 

And  pure  as  the  dew  that  embalming  the  rose, 
Shares  its  sweets,  and  gives  freshness  and  bloom  in  relura. 

^Tis  the  hour,  that  hath  ever  a  look  and  a  tone, 
To  bring  to  ihis  bosom  fond  mem'ries  of  thee ; 

As  soAly  as  showers  of  brijrhl  flower>leaves  are  strowo, 
By  the  breexe,  o'er  some  desolate  isle  of  tie  saa. 
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Origioal. 
DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    UNION. 

BT    ALBERT   PIKK. 

Thk  followinf  itanzu  were  writtan  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
federacy Menmed  ou  the  vorjre  of  dissolution.  Happily  there 
i«  no  call  for  nueh  laofruago  now  ;  yet  the  publication  of  the 
Terses  may  not  be  without  benefit. 

Down  with  the  stare  and  stripes  from  out  the  sky ! 

Ofi*  with  your  banner  from  the  bounding  deep ! 
Chain  up  your  eagle  from  his  flight  on  high  ! 

Bid  him  no  more  along  the  ocean  sweep- 
Scream  to  the  wind— turn  to  the 'sun  his  eye .' 

Ay,  down  with  Freedom  ftt)m  her  rampart  steep, 
From  promontory  tall,  and  prairie  wide, 
Where  she  hath  been,  till  now,  so  deified .' 

Listen,  how  Europe  rings  from  land  to  land, 
Witli  jeer  and  laugh  and  bitter,  biting  scorn  ! 

Lo,  kings  sit  smiling,  while  the  red  right  hand 
Of  Treason  waveit  above  a  country,  torn 

With  strife  and  tumult — and  their  armies  stand 
Ready  to  darken  our  yet  breaking  mom, 

Lending  their  aid  to  this  unhallowed  strife, 

So  lately  sprung  of  Terror  into  life. 

Look  on  the  future  with  prophetic  eye ! 

Lo,  on  yon  plain  are  armies  gathering, 
As  mist  collecting  when  the  storm  is  nigh — 

And  such  a  storm !     Along  the  hill-sides  cling 
The  light-horse — and  the  swift,  patrolling  spy 

Hovers  in  front,  like  birds  with  restless  wing — 
While  here,  the  rifleman  moves  sure,  but  swift ; 
And  there,  the  musketeers,  unbroken,  drift. 

The  battle !     Listen  to  the  musketry ! 

While  ever  and  anon,  amid  tho  roll, 
Cries  out  the  cannon !     Lo,  tho  cavalry, 

Careering  down  like  storms  that  seek  their  gtml ! 
And  now,  as  sea  doth  fiercely  dash  with  sea, 

The  stem  battalions  charge,  as  with  one  soul — 
And  now,  like  seas  that  break  in  spray  and  rain, 
The  broken  bonds  go  floating  back  again  ! 

The  fight  is  oVr !  and  here  lies  many  a  one. 
With  bosom  crushed  by  hoof  or  heavier  train — 

The  hoary  head  lies  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Pillowed  upon  the  charger's  misty  mane^ 

And  just  ancar,  with  hair  like  moonlight  spun, 
A  delicate  boy  is  fallen.     Lo,  the  stain 

Of  blood  around  his  nostril  and  his  lip. 

While  just  below  his  heart  the  gore  doth  drip. 

The  banner  of  your  State  is  laid  fiill  low — 
Rebellion  seems  approaching  to  its  end—- 

And  lonely  shapes  among  the  carnage  go. 
Peering  into  dead  eyes  with  downward  bend— 

For  men  are  seeking  'mid  the  fallen  foe, 
A  son,  sire,  brother,  or,  at  least  a  friend-— 

And  ever  and  anon  upon  the  air, 

Rises  the  piercing  wail  of  wild  despair. 


II 


Where  are  yom:  leaders  ?     Where  are  they  who  led 

Your  souls  into  this  perilous  abyss  7 
The  bravest  and  the  best  are  lying  dead, 

Shrouded  in  treason  and  dark  purjuries: 
The  most  of  them  have  basely  from  ye  fled, 

Followed  by  scorn's  unending,  general  hiss. 
Fled  into  lands  that  Liberty  disowns, 
And  crouched  within  the  shadow  of  tall  thrones. 

Ah,  here  they  come — and  with  them  many  a  band 
Of  hireling  serfs,  sent  out  by  your  liege  lord 

And  good  ally,  the  autocrat  most  grand, 
Or  august  Emperor:  he  lends  this  horde, 

To  bend  your  brethren  unto  your  command. 
And  you  to  his :  Now  draw  again  the  sword  ! 

Onward !     *Tis  God's  anointed  now  that  leads— 

And  he  that  dietfa,  for  the  Emperor  bleeds  ! 

And  this !  oh,  God,  is  this  to  be  our  fate  t 
i      Disgraced,  degraded,  humbled  and  abased — 

Sunken  for  ever  from  our  high  estate— 

To  wander  over  Tyranny's  dark  waste, 
!  To  crouch  like  slaves  around  a  Despot's  gate — 
I      Bend  at  his  nod,  and  at  his  mandate  haste  T 
,  Oh,  Thou  who  hast  thus  far  thy  aidance  lent, 
.  Avert  the  doom— Spirit  omnipotent ! 

Turn  then !  before  the  final  seal  be  set 
'      To  your  apostacy — ^before  the  flood 

Is  wakened  by  your  murmur  and  your  fret, 
I      And  whelms  you  in  its  mighty  solitude .' 
I  Turn  to  your  duty,  ere  your  land  be  wet 
I      By  the  polkition  of  a  brutlier's  blood — 
]  Ere  the  avenging  angel  spread  his  wing, 
:  And  where  its  shadow  falls  herb  never  spring. 

Oh,  turn !  that  when  some  day  men  make  your  grave, 

They  say  not,  as  they  pile  the  parting  sod, 
;  *'  Here  lies  a  traitor!"  or,  "here  lies  a  slave!" 
I      Turn !  lest,  henceforth,  old  men  above  it  nod, 

And  warn  their  child  to  be  no  traitor  knave, 
'  To  reverence  their  country  and  their  God, 
,  And  never  to  deserve  so  foul  a  doom. 

As  that  which  men  have  wTitten  on  your  tomb. 

I 

Say !  are  ye  never  troubled  in  your  dreams. 

With  spirits  rising  from  your  fathers'  tombs, 
'  And  in  the  darkness  of  the  moon's  thin  gleams, 

Warning  you  all  of  those  eternal  dooms. 
Which  haunt  the  traitor  like  devouring  beams, 
Until  his  heart  is  withered  or  consumes  ?— 
]  Oh,  these  must  haunt  you— these  more  noble  ones— 
I  These  heroes,  who  were  Liberty's  best  sons ! 

I  Had  I  a  sire,  who  thus  from  death  could  rise, 
I      Point  to  his  wounds,  and  say,  with  these  I  bought 
I  That  freedom  which  you  now  so  much  despise — 

With  these  I  sealed  the  compact  you  have  sought 
I  To  break  and  mar— Oh,  I  would  close  my  eyes, 
j ,      For  shame,  that  I  to  sin  had  thus  been  wrought— 
j!  Yea — heap  up  dust  and  ashes  on  my  head, 
j'  As  knave  corrupt,  or  idiot  misled ! 
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THE    VILLAGE    DEATH-BELL. 


BT   HENRT   F.    HARRINGTON. 

It  is  a  tolemn  and  impressive  custom,  in  the  interior 
of  New-Eagland,  to  announce  upon  the  church-bMl,  the 
age  and  sex  of  whatever  individual  of  the  village  may 
have  recently  paid  the  debt  to  nature.  Upon  the  mind 
of  the  stranger,  who  has  been  unaccustomed  to  this 
hallowed  relic  of  the  Puritans,  especially  if  he  be  from 
the  crowded  city,  where  the  aspect  of  death,  and  its 
sombre  paraphernalia,  must,  necessarily,  bo  familiar 
things,  the  sound  of  the  bell,  as  it  echoes  iu  melancholy 
announcement  over  hill  and  valley,  produces  a  singularly 
startling  and  painful  efiect;  nor  can  it  ever  be  viewed 
with  indifferenc*  or  levity,  even  by  those  who  dwell 
constantly  within  hearing  of  its  sound.  There  is  first 
an  iodiscriminats  ringing,  to  excite  the  attention.  A 
pause  then  ensues,  followed  by  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  in  measured  succession,  which  designate  the 
sex — as,  for  instance,  three  for  a  female,  and  six  for  a 
male.  A  second  interval  of  silence  succeeds,  and  then 
the  number  of  years  that  the  deceased  may  hav«  lived, 
are  indicated  by  a  corresponding  number  of  strokes. 

And  now,  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  possible,  tha  happy 
influences  of  this  custom,  let  us  single  out  a  community 
in  which  it  is  practiced.  Upon  the  Sabbath — the  only 
day  of  the  week  when  the  general  gathering  for  the  holy 
purposes  of  worship  brings  the  far  and  near  into  contact, 
the  news  is  spread  abroad  that  this  £hi1d,  or  that  parent 
is  wasting  away  in  fearful  illness,  and  that  the  worst  is 
to  be  feared.  Perhaps  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  the  interposition  of  Almighty  Grod  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer — if  it  be  his  good  will  and  pleasure— ^re 
desired  by  the  afflicted  friends  of  the  sufferer;  and,  with 
tremulous  voice,  and  fervent  supplication,  the  preacher 
invokes  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  to  raise  up  the 
afflicted  to  renewed  usefulness ;  or,  if  the  blow  must  fall, 
to  prepare  the  soul  for  its  awful  destiny,  and  to  whisper 
comfort  to  those  who  will  be  left  behind  to  mourn. 

Thus,  uncertain  of  the  result,  the  villagers  return  to 
their  homes — and,  with  the  light  of  tho  succeeding  morn- 
ing, renew  their  accustomed  occupations.  It  is  in  the 
wane  of  sweet  spring  time.  The  green  leaves  are  start- 
ing; the  flowers  that  earliest  woo  the  gonial  breath  of  the 
new  year,  are  scattering  precious  perfume,  and  the  heart 
is  invigorated  with  the  bright  promise  of  the  season. 
Gladness,  and  freshness,  and  nurture,  and  new  and  burst- 
ing life  are  borne  on  the  wing*  of  the  clear  sunbeams ; 
and  the  ripple  of  the  rill,  like  a  tiny  bell,  tinkles  iu  leap- 
ing joy.  The  herds  fnsk  in  the  green  pastures,  or  browse 
upon  the  springing  grass ;  and  the  villager  goes  forth  to 
his  labors,  with  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  every 
member  of  his  frame,  blessing  God  for  the  health  that 
inspires  him  to  hope,  in  this  gladsome  spring-time,  to 
garner  a  teeming  harvest. 

The  day  waxes  on,  and  the  sounds  of  busy  life  assail 
the  ear.  The  click  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  re- 
sounds upon  his  ringing  anvil ;  the  merry  mallet  of  the 
cooper  briskly  flies;  the  crowded  schoolroom  sends 
forth  a  monotonous  hum,  and  from  ihe  farms  upon  the 


surrounding  hill  sides,  come  the  voices  of  the  husbaad- 
men,  as  they  shout  to  their  toiling  cattle.  Betide  these 
evidences  of  life — save,  perhaps,  a  solitary  vehicle,  here 
and  there,  plodding  onward,  or  a  female  form  or  two, 
tripping,  with  brisk  step  along,  the  Tillage  is  character- 
ised by  that  poculiar  and  striking  repose  which  is  a 
prominent  attribute  of  a  retired  community.  At  once, 
ihe  church-bell  gives  forth  its  peal — the  more  startling, 
that  its  sudden  and  echoing  sound  is  so  strangely  discor- 
dant with  the  peace  that  it  has  broken.  It  tells  of  death .' 
Now — just  now,  the  destroyer  has  pierced  his  victim— 
a  soul  is  winging  its  flight  from  earth — and  the  associalt 
— ^the  playmate — ^whose  voice  seems  yet  lingering  in 
the  ear — ^whese  famifiar  featnres  are  pictored  in  sll 
their  beaming  expression — has  gone  for  ever !  How  far 
more  intense  is  the  efiect  t^n  the  soul  of  each  who  faesn 
that  sound,  that  it  tells  its  sorrowful  tale,  and  paab  itt 
solemn  warning,  to  all,  at  the  same  moment ! 

But  what  a  picture  is  presented  when  the  first  ringing 
is  over,  and  the  bell  is  about  to  announce  the  sex  and 
age  of  the  deceased.  The  reflecting  are  disposed  to 
pause  and  bestow  attention  upon  so  solemn  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature — ^those  which  teach 
them  to  look  beyond  the  worid,  and  ally  them  with 
immortals  and  immortality— and  an  unconquerable  curi- 
osity, which  cannot  always  be  exercised  in  such  a  con- 
nection, without  awakening  enduring  and  improviag 
associations— attracts  the  careless  and  unthinking.  At 
once,  throughout  the  whole  village,  wherever  the  sound 
of  that  bell  penetrates — with  bold  distinctness,  or  with 
faint  and  dying  echoes—every  human  being  pauses  is 
his  avocation  to  count  the  measured  strokes ;  and  in  his 
motionless  and  almost  breathless  silence,  forms  a  liviag 
statue — as  though  paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  life.  Save 
the  swelling  of  that  bell,  all  is  stillness,  as  of  the  grave ! 
The  blacksmith  leans  upon  his  anvil,  with  bead  erect, 
and  eyes  cast  heavenward  in  his  mental  abstraction — 
the  cooper  upon  his  barrel — the  housewife,  on  her  cfaoin. 
The  hum  of  the  schoolroom  is  hushed ;  and  with  book  in 
hand,  perchance  with  the  lesson  he  is  reciting  hslf 
uttered  upon  his  lips,  the  pupil  stands  absorbed,  but  one 
of  a  mute  and  motionless  company;  while,  on  the  hill 
side,  the  intent  husbandman,  who  has  checked  his  ploogfa 
in  the  midst  of  iu  furrow,  completes  the  hallowed  repoM 
of  the  scene ! 

How  can  the  effect  be  othenni'ise  than  important  to 
the  character?  Thought,  on  its  wings  of  lightning 
speed,  must  be  busy  in  every  mind,  while  that  bell  w 
telling  iu  impressive  story.  As  it  adds  year  after  year 
to  the  age  of  the  departed,  the  reflection  is  ineritable,  thst 
each  may  be  the  last— that  Death  fixes  his  withering 
glance  upon  the  bright  eyes  of  the  rosy  child— on 
the  glossy  ringleU  and  pearly  skin  of  early  and  hapPT 
womanhood — on  the  open  brow  and  confident  step  ^ 
manhood  in  iu  strength,  as  well  as  upon  weakness,  ever 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  pitiable  dcfonai^f 
to  which  that  grave  is  a  welcome  boon ;  and  grey-hairw 
and  decrepid  age;  and  the  lesson  to  the  soul  is,  "  Be  y^ 
also  ready." 

With  the  death-bell  of  my  native  village  are  connected 
some  of  the  most  affecting  remembrances  of  my  1"*' 
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and  now,  whtlo  I  write,  tliey  wnj  the  patt^-tbe  moarn- 
ful  past  before  me,  with  all  iu  harrowing  astoeiations. 
I  will  relate  the  little— the  aimple  tale  which  embodies 
them.    Perchance,  for  •om/*,  it  may  have  a  charm. 

That  villafce  is  in  the  heart  of  MassachiMetu;  and  its 
scenery  has  been  in  my  raemoiy  while  I  have  been  com- 
muning, thus  far,  with  my  readers.  It  has  lost  iu 
simplicity— its  retirement  now.  Improvement  has  trod 
over  its  highways  and  byeways,  and  made  its  loneliness 
resound  with  the  din  of  business,  and  the  clamor  of  a 
crowd.  A  railroad— that  noisy,  unroroantic  invention — 
passes  through  iu  very  midst-^aye,  it  crosses  the  faaK 
lowed  ground  where  the  moss-grown  church  lifted  iu 
spire  to  heaven — whereon  >vas  that  echoing  bell.  That 
church  is  dismantled  of  iu  glory— it  is  no  more,  and,  in 
iu  sicad,  two  houses  of  worship,  with  dazzling  newness 
of  paint  and  gilding,  display  their  rival  pretensions,  on 
either  side  of  the  street;  for,  alas,  that  schism  and 
bickering"— that  dogmatic  pertinacity  of  particular  opin- 
ions-*-that  quarrelling  about  holy  things,  and  the  way  to 
Heaven,  which  lead  the  calm  and  humble-minded  to 
doubt  if  any  who  indulge  in  it,  are  upon  the  "  straight 
and  narrow  road ;"— tbat  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
New-England,  has  spread  iu  contamination  there  I 

In  my  early  days— the  days  of  calmer  thought  and 
slower  motion-— the  days  of  the  old  church,  and  its  silver- 
toned  bell— >of  union,  harmony  and  peace— I  had,  in  that 
village,  two  friends^-the  one,  a  free  soulcd,  generous  fel- 
low, with  a  flashing  eye,  and  an  open  brtjw,  giving  much 
promise,  in  his  early  manhood,  of  that  surpassing  talent 
and  those  noble  virtues,  which  would  command,  for  him, 
a  name  and  a  place  among  his  fellow  men ;  the  other,  a 
sweet,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girt— with  a  winning  smile 
and  a  gentle  heart.  She  was  not  accomplished*-for  she 
was  an  untutored  village  maiden ;  but  her  step  was  full 
of  inborn  grace— her  notes  of  song,  gushing  from  an 
overflowing  fount  of  melody  within,  were  guided  by  an 
exquisite  taste,  and  in  all  things  she  exhibited  herself  to 
be  a  favored  child  of  nature— -blessed  with  her  dearest 
charms ;  and  needing  little  aid  from  art  to  be  decked 
with  every  accomplishment-^'to  vie  with  the  iairest-'-the 
loveliest  daughters  of  the  land.  She  was  the  motherless 
darling  of  an  aged  man,  whose  little  store  yielded  them 
a  comfortable  support;  and  she  had,  too,  just  the  name 
she  should  have  had — for  it  was  Mary — Maiy  Weld. 

I  early  singled  her  out  as  a  fit  companion  through  life's 
dubious  ways— which  can  be  divested  of  their  roughness, 
and  be  made  to  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  only  through 
the  tender  love  and  sympathy  of  such  a  companion— for 
my  friend  Courtland— with  whom  I  was  then  fitting  for 
college,  under  the  instruction  of  the  one  great  man  of  law 
in  our  village.  They  were  eminently  calculated  for  each 
other.  He  was  the  firm  and  unyielding  oak,  to  breast 
the  fierce  peltings  of  the  storm,  with  head  erect ;  and  she, 
the  twining  and  pliant  vine,  to  cling  to  him  with  the  ten- 
drils of  confiding  and  trustful  love.  I  was  not  mistaken. 
It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  time  passed  on,  that  he 
loved  her— that  his  breath  was  restrained  in  her  presence 
—that  his  voice  breathed  out  iU  treasures  of  thought,  or 
flowers  of  sentiment,  in  low  whispers— that  his  eye 
rested  on  her  face  with  that  expression  which  the  true 
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sofli^lova  of  the  sexes  alone  can  kindle— that  his  frequent 
sighs  were  tell-tales  of  his  heart's  food  secret. 

I  one  day  broached  the  delicate  subject,  and  as  if 
joyful  that  the  spell  of  silence  was  broken,  he  revealed 
himself  to  me.  There  was  something  painfully  intense 
in  the  emotion  upon  his  countenanco,  as,  grasping  my 
hand  in  both  his  own,  he  poured  out  his  spirit*  It  was 
the  evidence  that  his  was  a  heart,  whoso  fires  were  limit* 
less  and  unquenchable'^that  the  passion  which  supplied 
fuel  to  iu  flames,  would  bave  a  life  and  an  energy,  imper* 
ishable  as  the  spirit  that  it  engrossed  and  illumined.  But 
even  then,  in  the  infancy  of  iu  existence,  it  was  wrestling 
with  despair.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  loved  in  re- 
tum^^that  Mary  did  not"— and  would  never  love  him.  I 
would  not  believe  him— I  could  not,  as  he  stood  before 
roe  in  all  the  dignity  of  manly  beauty,  "  Hyperion  to  a 
satyr,*'  in  comparison  with  every  other  of  our  village 
swains;  but  he  shook  his  head — the  tears  gathered  in 
his  (^es— his  lip  trembled<*»and  he  said  no  more. 

True,  Mary  did  not  love  him,  and  yet  she  loved-*'-and 
whom  7  A  fellow  so  grovelling  in  disposition— so  desti* 
tute  of  ail  the  nobler  faculties  of  human  nature"— so  measi 
selfish,  and  despicable,  that  from  his  earliest  youth,  his 
schoolfellows  had  shunned  and  despised  him ;  with  a  low* 
ering  brow— an  eye  full  of  low  cunning  in  its  glance<— a 
smile,  especially  when  he  heard  of  some  tale  of  suffering 
-"-absolutely  demoniac,  and  a  low,  chuckling  laugh,  at 
every  successful  result  of  his  own  knavery,  or  at  the  dis* 
comfiture  of  an  opponent  in  any  contest,  that  often  made 
the  blood  run  cold  of  those  who  heard  it.  This  man^ 
Mary— the  gentle,  pretty,  tender  Mary,  loved  I  We 
discovered  it  when  we  were  all  three  in  college  together 
■"-it  matters  not  hoW-*-and,  methinkn,  from  the  veiy 
moment  that  Courtland  heard  of  it»  his  face  assumed  a 
paleness  that  never  left  it  after. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  oor  college  life,  Courtland 

never  uttered  a  word  derogatoiy  to  the  character  of 

Mary's  lover,  but  was  kind  and  friendly  to  him»    But 

at  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  he  heard  a  tale  of 

his  unworthiness  of  Mary-^of  his  ingratitude  to  him* 

i  self— indicating  so  irreclaimable  a  perversity,  that  he 

cast  him  off  for  e%'er ;  and  deputed  me— for  he  would 

not  do  it  himself,  lest  his  motives  should  be  misunder* 

stood,  to  give  Mary  warning  of  her  danger.     So  soon 

as  we  reached  our  village)  I  went  to  execute  my  mis* 

ision.     But  the  wily  serpent  had  anticipated  such  a 

resulti  and  was  there  before  me.     He  was  with  Mary 

when  I  visited  her,  and  welcomed  my  entrance  with  a 

smile  of  hatred,  uttering  nothing.     Mary  was  kind,  but 

evidently  prepared  for  my  errand,  and  determined  upon 

her  course*    Undoubtedly  instructed  by  him^  she  de- 

>  clined  to  grant  me  a  private  lnter\'icw,  and  desired  me 

;  to  communicate  what  I  bad  to  say,  in  the  presence  of 

!  her  lover.    I  did  so.     I  saw  that  any  less  decisive  course 

would  be  vain,  and  I  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  warned 

■  her  of  her  periK      I   accused  him  to   his  fece,  and 

I  appealed  to  her  to  beware.'    Both  heard  me  throogh 

'  without  a  word,  although  Mary  was  pale  as  dcath*-^nd 

I  then  he  said— while  his  brow  was  knitted  into  a  fiendish 

scowl — '*  You  don't  believe  it,  do  you  t" 

She  looked  in  his  fi^e,  and  clasping  her  hands—"  No, 
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no !  not  one  word,"  she  said,  in  accents  of  indignation; 
**  it  is  all  a  lie  !*'— and  then  turned  to  me  and  spoke 
words  of  as  much  severity  as  she  vrna  capable  of  uttering, 
concluding  with  throwing  herself  down  upon  her  knees 
by  his  side,  and  weeping  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  held 
the  hand  of  the  sobbing  girl,  his  face  wore  that  fiendish 
smile,  and  I  heard  that  dreadful  chuckle  of  exulting 
triumph ! 

Mary's  conduct  amazed  me.  It  taught  me,  for  the 
firfct  time,  that  there  is  a  love,  which,  tried  in  the 
furnace,  is  all  pure — all  of  diamond  worth — ^with  not 
one  poor  atom  of  alloy !  It  taught  me  that  there  is  a 
love,  so  engrossing,  so  trustful,  that  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  is  inconsistent  with  its  nature — a  love,  to  which 
the  word  of  its  object  will  weigh  against  the  world— to 
which  that  object  is  a  consecrated  earth-god,  not  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  petty  strifes,  jealousies,  and  dis- 
cords of  human  nature  in  other  relations— with  nothing 
beside  it  to  be  worshipped  more,  save  the  God  of  the 
l<>ved  and  the  loving ! 

Mary  married  the  man  of  her  choice.  Her  father 
died  shortly  after  her  union,  and  left  her  his  little 
property,  with  which  her  husband  shortly  removed  to 
the  wetiL  Jn  the  meantime,  having  an  advantageous 
ofTcr  to  become  a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  the 
metropolis  of  my  native  state,  I  removed  thither ;  Court- 
land,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a  law-office  there.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  had  seen  Mary  after 
his  return  from  college,  for  it  served  only  to  fan  the 
flame  of  his  passion,  and  make  it  bum  the  brighter. 
Yet  I  had  proud  hopes,  that,  when  once  settled  in  the 
city,  and  fully  engaged  in  his  profession,  he  would  for- 
get the  past,  and  urge  himself  rapidly  forward  to  fame. 
He  had  often,  in  our  earlier  years,  conversed  with  me 
on  future  prospects,  and  I  had  seen  that  a  mighty  ambi- 
tion had  a  home  within  him.  How  was  I  disappointed 
now  !  He  seemed  to  shun  notoriety— he  would  remain 
hours  in  solitude — ^he  was  a  wreck  of  his  former  scl^— a 
poor,  heartbroken  man ! 

We  heard  little  of  Mary ;  and  two  years  passed  away. 
I  was  one  morning  in  my  counting-room,  when  I  received 
a  hurried  note  from  him,  to  visit  him  if  I  could,  at  his 
ofHoe,  immediately.  I  went  to  him.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  almost  delirious  excitement;  and  wept  and  laughed  by 
tui-ns,  as  he  placed  a  letter  in  my  hand,  with  the  simple 
exclamation,— "  Read  that— oh,  God!  read  that!"  It 
was  from  his  sister — and  told  him  that  Mary  had  return- 
ed to  the  scenes  of  her  youth — alune,  deserted,  wretched, 
destitute  and  ill — that  her  husband,  when  her  property 
was  spent,  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  cruelty,  and 
had  finally  left  her  for  ever ;  that  she  had  literally  beg- 
ged her  way  back  to  her  foimcr  home,  and  was  now  at 


**  I  have  ordered  the  stage  to  call  for  ine.     In  one  hour 
I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  village." 

The  unnatural  exciteraeDt  of  his  debilitated  system, 
consuming  his  little  strength,  deserted  him,  and  gnsping 
and  turning  suddenly  pale,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
floor  had  I  not  sprung  to  and  sustained  him.  I  resolved 
instantly  on  my  course.  Calling  a  carriage,  so  soon  as 
he  revived,  I  had  him  conveyed  to  his  lodgings,  where  I 
called  in  medical  assistance.  I  made  my  arrangements 
for  an  absence  of  several  days,  and  the  next  morning, 
at  sunrise,  assisting  him  into  my  own  private  vehicle,  I 
directed  my  coume  lo  our  native  village. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  summer:  and  I  had  thus 
selected  the  cool  of  the  morning  for  our  journey,  through 
fear  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  season 
upon  my  friend.  Would  that  I  had  started  even  one 
hour  sooner  or  later ! 

Courtland  saidlittle  on  the  way,  and  did  not  arouse  from 
his  seeming  apathy,  until  we  turned  the  brow  of  the  hill 
that  descended  to  the  village,  and  I  stopped  my  horse  that 
he  might  breathe  awhile  afler  his  exertion.     There  it 
was,  beneath  us,  in  the  sweet  %'alley — ^its  dear  roofs  shaded 
by  the  magnificent  elms  that  adorned  it,  and  the  spire  of 
its  house  of  God  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  morning 
sun.     So  overwhelming  was  Courtland's  emotion  at  the 
sight,  that  he  could  not  brave  a  second  look  ;  but  leaned 
his  burning  forehead  on  my  shoulder,  and,  to  my  joy, 
i  found  relief  in  a  gush  of  tears.     I  was  then  about  to 
I  proceed  onward,  when  the  peal  of  the  Ullage  bell  came 
'  swelling  on  our  ears !     He  suddenly  lifted  his  bead  at 
I  the  first  stroke,  and  seized  my  arm  with  both  hands  in  a 
!  convulsive  grasp ;  and,  turning  to  look  upon  him,  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  closed— his  teeth  set— his  face  blood- 
less.    The  period  occupied  by  the  ringing,  short  as  it 
was,  was  almost  insupportable,  even  to  me;  the  usual 
pause — and  each  second  was  agony^-ensued,  and  then 
three  lone  strokes,  told  that  it  was  a  female  whose  spirit 
had  fled  !  Courtland's  grasp  grew  tighter,  and  I  dared  not 
speak  to  him,  nor  turn  to  him.     The  quick  tones  now 
sounded  to  announce  the  age.     I  counted  them  with  an 
interest  painfully  intense.     Nineteen — twenty — twenty- 
one — twenty-two ! — and  as  the  last  stroke  was  knelled, 
Courtland's  grasp  grew  yet  more  rigid— for  it  was  Maiy  » 
age  !     Oh,  God,  for  but  one— one  more  ! 

It  was  the  last !  The  echoes  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  we  felt  that  all  was  over ! 

I  would  have  driven  to  my  father's,  to  give  Courtland  an 
opportunity  to  recover  himself;  but  as  I  was  passing  the 
road  that  led  to  his  own  home,  he  ^seized  the  rein  and 
turned  the  horse.  I  felt  that  resistance  or  expostulation 
would  bo  vain,  and  I  followed  his  tacit  direction.  His 
sister  met  us  at  the  door,  her  eyes  streaming  with  teanJ 


his  father's  house,  extended  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  it ,,  but  the  sad  intelligence  they  might  have  communicated, 
was  most  probable,  of  death.  1 1  had  been  anticipated.     Courtland  sprang  from  the  chaise 

**  She  shall  live !  She  shall  live!'*  he  reiterated  with  ',  — rushed,  like  a  mad  man,  up  the  stair*— gave  one  look 
startling  wildness,  throwing  his  arms  aloft,  and  rapidly  ||  at  the  emaciated,  ghastly  face  of  the  once  blooming 
pacing  the  floor.  "  1  will  sit  by  her  bed-side — I  will  i  Maiy,  and  with  a  scream  of  agony,  fell  upon  the  floor, 
nurse  hei^ — comfort  her — ^rcvive  her  to  hope — to  hap  |l  In  throe  days,  the  village  death-bell  tolled  for  him  i  w<^ 
pincss,  again !  I  will  make  her  love  me !  Mary  shall  be  j  1 1  never  hear  it  now,  when  my  fortune  leads  me  where  the 
mine  at  last !"  adding,  after  a  struggle  for  composure,  l|  custom  is  pre8er>-ed,  without  a  shudder. 
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Ori  f  Inml. 
THE   MOORLAND   CHILD. 

BT  MART  X»VZ  BROWKI. 

I  KNEW  a  little  happy  child 

Some  twenty  ynan  ago, 
And  »he  loved  amidst  the  heather  wild, 

And  the  golden  furze,  to  go ; 
She  sought  there  the  red  strawherry, 

And  the  bonny  blue  harebell, 
And  the  thyme,  beloved  of  the  bee. 

And  the  snail's  most  curious  shell. 

She  loved  her  little  gvden,  small 

And  over-clustered  spot ; 
She  loved  the  peach  tree  on  the  wall, 

And  the  pebble-builded  grot ; 
She  loved  beneath  the  tall  elm  trees, 

To  feel  the  soft  winds  glide ; 
She  loved  her  home,  iu  flowers,  its  bees, 

But  most  that  common  wide ! 

It  was  her  chosen  playing  ground- 
Amidst  its  yellow  furze, 

She  loved  the  small  bird*s  song^— each  sound 
That  joined  its  voice  to  her's ; 

To  her's,  that  rose  in  simple  song, 
Or  burst  in  merry  shout, 

When  the  thick  rustling  fern  among, 
The  leveret  bounded  out. 

She  was  a  little  merry  child, 

And  yet,  for  her  young  years. 
Sometimes  too  tenderly  she  smiled. 

Or  shed  too  bitter  tears. 
Yet  who,  when  heaven  is  suuiy  bright, 

With  but  one  fleecy  cloud, 
Thinks  'midst  the  calm  and  golden  light. 

What  thunder  it  may  shroud  f 

There  was  one  evening,  when  the  west 

Was  all  a  flood  of  gold, 
And  to  the  east,  in  lazy  rest. 

The  floating  clouds  were  rolled ; 
And  the  young  crescent  moon  began 

To  shed  her  silver  ray. 
And  one  pale  star  shone  white  and  wan 

Beside  the  dying  day. 

The  child  went  bounding  o'er  the  heathy 

Then  suddenly  she  stayed ; 
It  seemed  as  if  her  very  breath 

Its  even  throb  delayed, — 
She  held  her  hand  above  her  brow, 

And  ceased  her  childish  song— 
Her  cheek  grew  deeper  in  its  glow. 

And  her  breast  beat  high  and  strong. 

Slowly  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
And  so  she  stood  and  gazed^ 

And  yet  the  sunset  west  for  years 
Had  just  as  brightly  blazed ; 


But  never,  'till  that  evening  hour, 

The  careless,  laughing  one, 
Had  felt  the  magic  and  the  power 

Of  that  declining  sun ! 

Ah,  who  may  tell  what  thronging  dreams. 

And  thoughts,  unknown  till  then. 
Crowded,  like  freshly  opened  streams, 

Upon  her  breast  and  brain! 
How  did  her  inmost  bosom  bum. 

Beneath  their  sudden  life — 
How  did  her  very  spirit  yearn, 

Amidst  their  stirring  strife! 

And  tenderness,  and  solemn  thought. 

Unnamed,  unknown,  were  there; 
And  so  within  her  bosom  wrought 

A  home  for  future  care ; 
The  passion  of  that  hour  went  by, 

Its  thrilling  magic  pass'd ; 
But  oh,  its  bright,  strange  memory 

Will  haunt  her  to  the  last ! 

Again  the  little  child  was  gmy— 

Again  the  lonely  moor, 
Became  her  scene  of  childish  play, 

But  never  as  before  ;— 
She  felt  as  one  to  whom  a  power 

Unearthly  is  revealed-- 
She  felt  as  if  that  sunset  hour 

Her  doom  of  life  had  sealed. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 

She  visited  the  wild, 
'Till  feU  upon  her  heart  the  fear 

She  was  no  more  a  child ; 
They  said  she  must  not  wander  so, 

They  bade  her  wiser  be, 
And  said  she  was  a  woman  now, 

And  checked  her  childish  glee. 

Alas,  she  knew  the  truth  full  well, 

She  felt  it  in  her  soul- 
She  knew  how  strong,  tho'  cold,  the  spell 

That  must  her  words  control. 
She  knew  her  dreams  were  disallowed. 

That  she  must  act  a  part, 
But  'midst  the  false  and  hollow  crowd, 

She  took  lier  moorland  heart! 

She  took  it,  and  it  suffered  wrong, 

And  crushed,  and  soiled,  and  toi(o» 
She  bears  it,  singiag  still  her  song 

Whilst  leaning  on  a  thorn.* 
But  when  she  hears  of  sunset  hours, 

Spent  on  some  heathery  plain. 
And  fragrant  gorse,  and  sweet  wild  flowers, 

Ob,  how  it  leaps  again ! 
Liverpool,  England, 


*  There  U  sa  old  sapentitioe  that  the  oig htingsla  sets  her 
breut  sgaiott  •  thorn  when  she  sings  most  sweetly. 
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Said,   Love   had    not    heen     there. 


SXCOKD  TKRSX. 

The  Sammer  had  seen  her  •miling, 

'Mong  flowers  as  &ir  as  she; 
But  Autumn  beheld  her  sighing, 

When  the  leaves  fell  from  the  tree; 
And  the  light  of  her  eye  was  shaded. 

And  her  b(ow  had  a  cast  of  care. 
And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  faded— 

For  oh!  Love  had  been  there. 


THOID  TER8I« 

When  winter  wind*  were  blowing, 

She  roved  by  the  stormy  shore; 
And  look'd  o*er  the  angry  ocean, 

And  shrunk  at  the  breaker's 
And  her  sighs  and  her  tearful  wonder. 

At  the  perils  that  sailors  dare^ 
In  the  storm  and  the  battle's  thunder, 

Show'd  Love  was  trembling  there. 


FOURTH  TX1UI. 

No  ling  is  upon  her  finger. 

And  her  raven  locks  are  grey ; 
Yet  traces  of  beauty  linger. 

Like  the  light  of  the  parting  day! 
She  looks,  with  a  glance  so  tender. 

On  a  locket  of  golden  hair; 
And  a  tear  to  his  ship's  deiender, 

Shows  I<ove's  own  dwnUing  there. 
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Orif  inal. 
TRAVELLING    FOR    PLEASURE. 

BY   THX   AUTHOR  OF  "LATITTI,"  "BURTON,"  ITC. 

TRAViLLiHoforpleasurc!  What  a  misnomer!  Those 
who  travel  under  §uch  a  flag  are  always  wishing  for  the 
port  that  is  to  terminate  their  voyage,  when  on  board 
ships  or  steamers,  and  get  into  a  stage  with  prayers  for 
a  speedy  arrival  at  their  destination.  All  travel  is  at- 
tended with  hurry,  bustle,  disappointment  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  There  is  the  baggage  to  see  to,  waiters  to 
bawl  after,  porters  to  quarrel  with,  landlords  to  growl  at, 
cold  and  rain,  vicissitude  of  season  and  climate  to  con- 
tend with,  there  is  the  fear  of  boilers  bursting,  and  of 
stages  upsetting— the  annoyance  of  close  state  rooms, 
and  unchanged  sheets — money  taking  to  itself  wings,  and 
flying  from  you  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  sides  disagreeable 
rights,  disagreeable  sounds,  and  disagreeable  people, 
which,  altogether,  would  drive  a  man  mad  at  home,  but 
which  are  to  be  borne  with  forsooth,  abroad,  as  the 
accidents  of  travel.  Travelling  for  pleasure!  It  empties 
the  purse,  sours  the  temper,  makes  one  pettish,  com- 
plaintful  and  selfish,  unsocial,  morose  and  miserable. 
Travelling  (or  pleasure!  What  is  it?  To  exchange  a 
comfortable  feather  bed  in  winter,  or  clean  coolmattrass 
in  summer,  with  snowy  curtains,  snowy  sbeeu,  and 
snowy  pillows,  sweet  blankets  and  coverlets,  a  capacious 
bedstead,  and  an  airy  room,  for  a  narrow  box  of  a  state 
room,  containing  a  berth;  which,  when  the  achievement 
of  getting  into  it,  is,  with  sundry  bruises,  efiected,  fits  you 
Hke  your  coffin,  and  in  which  you  are  flanked  by  a  board 
partition  on  one  side,  and  a  precipice  of  some  six  feet  on 
the  other — for  sheets,  that,  although  the  chambermaid 
asseverates  on  her  honor  that  they  are  clean,  have  an 
odor  like  the  towels  the  waiters  sometimes  flourish 
about  our  olfactories — for  blankets,  that  look  as  if  horses 
as  well  as  men  had  been  benefited  by  their  warmth,  and 
coverleu  of  no  particular  hue — for  close,  unhealthy  air, 
constant  confinement,  ill  health,  and  the  rheumatism. 
It  is  to  exchange  the  pleasant  circle  around  our  own 
hearths,  for  a  mixed  crowd  of  strangers,  who  feel  no 
interest  in  us  while  we  have  none  in  them,  whose  selfish- 
ness, rudeness,  ill-breeding,  vulgarity  or  malignity,  de- 
stroy our  equanimity  and  excite  our  disgust,  dislike  or 
discontent,  those  sensations  that  a  pleasure-traveller 
should  never  allow  admission  into  his  breast.  It  is  ex- 
changing the  delightful  society  of  the  drawing  room  for 
the  heterogeneous  gatherings  of  all  countries,  those  who 
will  tread  on  your  corns  and  look  fiercely  at  you  for 
wincing— your  pleasant  sparkling  fire  for  a  close  stove, 
your  garden  for  the  steamboat  guards,  your  own  well 
appointed  table  and  cheerful  faces,  for  the  doubtful 
messes,  abhorrent  devourers,  and  unseemly  scenes  of  a 
■teamboat  dinner.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  exchange  earth  for 
purgatory,  happiness  for  misery,  comfort  for  discomfort, 
to  destroy  the  temper,  to  teach  one  to  grumble,  snarl  and 
growl,  and  altogether  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Thank 
fortune  (for  I  am  indebted  to  her)  I  am  no  traveller  for 
pleasure.  There  is  no  law  to  resist  compulsion,  or 
I   should    never   trust  myself  to  the  lender  mercies 


of  boilers,  steamboat  captains,  and  landlords,  and  ex- 
pose myself  to  all  the  other  ills  to  which  travellers-  are 
heirs.  If  I  had  my  own  will,  I  should  never  place  my 
foot  on  stage  or  steamboat  more,  but  in  some  quiet 
comer  of  the  world,  where  the  noise  of  escaping  steamr 
the  horn  of  the  stage  driver,  the  sound  of  a  hotel  dinner 
bell,  have  never  penetrated — where,  secure  in  my  own 
quietude,  I  should  regard  travellers  as  a  set  of  desperate 
men,  whom  heaven  has  vis»ited  with  a  desperate  ma^ 
ness,  and  be  thankful  for  my  sanity  in  the  midst  of  s«cb 
universal  lunacy.  J*  ■•  i- 


Origiaal. 
WINTER. 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKXRMAK. 

Earth  in  thy  cold  arms  reposes. 
Chilled  her  bosom's  genial  glow, 

Crystals  gleam  where  blossomed  roses, 
Violeu  long  have  ceased  to  blow ; 

In  the  bleak  air  moaning,  wave. 

Leafless  branches  o*er  their  grave. 

Where  the  tufted  maize  once  quivered. 
And  the  vine-stalks  lightly  curled, 

Every  golden  spear  is  shivered, 
Every  leafy  banner  furled ; 

All  the  fretted  landscape  shines, 

With  the  frost's  enamelled  Hnes. 

Hushed  the  voice  of  singing  fountains. 
Woodland  strains  no  longer  flow, 

And  the  pine  trees  on  the  mountains. 
Bend  beneath  their  load  of  snow-» 

Like  stem  martyn  waiting  docnn. 

Ready  shrouded  for  the  tomb. 

All  the  meadow's  grassy  billows^ 
Lie  beneath  an  ermine  shroud. 

No  green  bank  the  moonbeam  pillowVp 
When  it  glances  through  a  cloud; 

But  the  flying  drifu  look  bright, 

Sparkling  in  its  silver  light. 

Downy  flakes  like  dove  plumes  stealing. 
Stainless  robes  around  have  spread, 

Earth,  the  charm  of  silence  fieeling, 
Echoes  not  the  muffled  tread; 

But  the  chafing  hreaken  wail, 

And  wild  dirges  fill  the  gale. 

Stan  with  keener  rays  are  beaming, 
Through  the  still  and  frozen  air, 

On  the  ice-bound  streamlets  gleaming, 
To  illume  their  mute  despair— 

Heaven's  lamps  whose  lustre  sweet, 

Glimmen  on  earth's  winding  sheet. 

While  all  Nature  thus  reposing. 
Yields  her  charms  to  winter's  sleep. 

Let  the  soul  its  buds  disclosing, 
Still  a  spring-like  festal  keep ; 

Thought  can  glean  her  fruits  divine, 

Love  bis  summer  garlands  twine. 
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HemtT  or  Gctse :  Hmrptr  if  Brciker§.^Mr.  JaauM  ii  a  man 
«f  loarinf  geniaa.  Of  this  he  gives  ample  testimony  in  the 
celerity  with  which  he  grasps  and  arranges  the  materials — and 
diose,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and  striking— of  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  literature.  But  we  never  take  up  new  volumes 
from  his  pen — coming  upon  us,  as  they  do,  as  though  created  by 
some  mysterious  labor  and  time-saving  machine,  more  expedi- 
tions than  the  measured  action  of  that  ancient  and  common  lite- 
rary thing  of  an  work — the  brain — without  trembling  lest  he  has 
thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  his  own  path— glittering  as  it  might 
do,  yes,  as  it  itfes — with  the  trophies  of  victory.  He  has,  of 
late,  giren  cause  to  fear.  He  hot  thrown  stumbling-blocks — 
almost  precipices,  in  his  own  way.  His  late  drama  is  despica- 
ble ;  and  two  or  three  of  his  last  novels,  if  superior  to  tho  ordi- 
nary run  of  productions  of  their  class,  have  boon  of  vary  ques- 
tionable credit  to  him. 

What  Henry  of  Guise  might  have  been,  had  deliberation,  and 
that  calm  and  raflective  effort  which  mmat  be  bestowed  on  every 
creation  emanating  from  main— whether  of  hand  or  brain— to 
render  it  as  excellent  as  its  maker,  let  him  be  ever  so  experU— 
Is  capable  of  doing — ^we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  We  do  say  that 
it  is  powerAtl— interesting— creditable,  of  itself.  The  historical 
novel  is  James*  peculiar  forte.  He  deals  gloriously  with  kings 
and  princes,  and  palaces  and  courts,  and  intrigues  and  battles. 
He  has  chosen,  in  this  present  work,  a  stirring  period  of  Franch 
history— in  which  characters  are  offered  to  his  hand,  so  pecu- 
liar, so  striking,  as  to  require  little  effort  of  his  genius  to  pro- 
duce, with  them,  tremendous  effect. 

With  this  we  dismiss  Henry  of  Guise.  It  has  faults,  such  as 
would  be  expected — but  such  as  may  not  affect  James'  present 
popularity,  though  they  may  render  him  kore  dm  ccmb^i  hereaf- 
ter. But  his  peculiar  excellences  and  deflciences  have  been  so 
often  commented  upon,  as  to  make  it  supererogation  to  pursue 
the  topic 

Thb  Sea  Caftaim  :  Harper  4r  BrotAers.— Mr.  Bnlwer,  inlht- 
nated  by  his  dramatic  succ«ss,  has  apparently  deserted  the 
walks  by  which  he  attained  to  his  exalted  literary  renown,  and 
devotes  his  powers  to  their  new  vocation.  We  cannot  regard 
his  choice  as  a  wise  one ;  unless,  perehance,  as  has  been  said  of 
him,  he  is  careless  of  posthumous  fame,  and  declares  the  extent 
of  his  ambition  to  be  conflned  to  the  attainment  of  laurels  for 
his  liTing  brow.  Yet  the  more  successAil  Airtherance  of  this 
result  by  the  change  of  pursuit,  is  very  questionable.  His 
ilrst  play  fkiled  upon  the  stage,  and  is  not  of  great  merit  in  any 
point  of  view.  His  second,  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons,*  and  most 
popular,  is,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  and,  in  truth,  a  mere 
common-piace  drama,  in  which  every  high  attribute  is  sacri- 
ficed to  stage  effect.  His  third,  *  Richelieu,'  commands  more 
Ihvor  in  all  respects— being  superior  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the 
closet— but  his  fourth,  the  one  before  us,  is  weak  in  every 
point — literary  ment— delineation  of  character,  with  one 
exception — and  even  in  stage  effecL  He  had  better  resume 
his  romances. 

Young  Woman's  GinoB :  O.  W.  Ligkt^-We  deem  it  our 
sober  duty  to  pronounce  the  author  of  this  book.  Dr.  Alcott,  a 
literary  fwadfc- who  obtains  his  subsistence,  not  by  communi- 
cating sound,  healthy  information,  but  by  mounting  a  hobby, 
and  substituting  his  own  warped  notions  and  despicable  preju- 
dices, for  moral  and  physical  truth.  Not  but  that  he  has  written 
much  that  is  good — how  could  he  help  it,  in  the  path  he  has  cho- 
sen ?  Unfortunately,  his  good  is  the  gilding  upon  the  pill  of  the 
evil,  and  both  are  swallowed  together— the  harm  accomplished 
far  excelling  the  beneflU  He  is  unfitted  to  teach  *  Young 
Mothers,'  *  Young  Wives,'  *  Young  Women.*  He  has  lived  to 
age,  a  bachelor — if  he  be  not  one  even  now — and  his  discus- 
sions upon  female  character  are  mere  charlatanry.  His  *  Young 
'Wife '  and  *  Young  Mother,'  contain  monstrous  absurdities  and 
false  hypotheses— and  his 'Young  Woman's  Guide,' now  before 
us,  while  it  inculcates  no  very  gross  errors,  is,  the  most  of  it,  but 
the  repetition  of  what  has  been  told  a  thousand  times.  It  is 
calculated  to  fetter  and  degrade  woman,  rather  than  to  advance 
her  to  her  appropriate  sUtion.    Are  wo  not  borne  out  in  this 


remark,  when  the  Doctor  advances  that  4mmeetie  empUnfmemt  it 
tkai  aeeifued  tg  tsonum  ky  Divime  Providence  7  and  the  im- 
provement of  cookery  is  the  best  exereise  of  her  powera  of 
inrention !  The  moral  inculcations  of  the  book  are  very  good 
common-places — the  most  of  them,  however,  as  well  fitted  to 
guide  old  men  as  young  women,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  poeitive  evil — ^but  the  negative  detriment  may  be  serioat. 

PicTVKss  or  Early  Life:  JlfsrsA,  Capen^  Ljfon  if  Co,-^ 
The  sketches  of  youth  contained  in  this  little  volume,  are  the 
productions  of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury,  of  whom,  so  well  is  she 
known  to  our  readers,  ftom  her  valued  and  constant  contribu- 
tions to  our  pages,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  no  more  than  the 
name.  They  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant lessons  of  early  education ;  and  the  authoress  has  delight- 
fully succeeded  in  her  task.  '  From  the  midst  of  a  peaeefbl 
and  happy  home,'  she  says  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  her 
preface—*  a  home  gladdened  by  the  voices  of  joyous  child- 
hood, I  send  forth  these  pictures  of  early  struggles,  tempta- 
tions and  errore.  To  each  one  of  you,  my  young  readers,  I 
come  as  a  sympathizing  friend,  who  has  not  outlived  the  re- 
membrance of  her  own  wayward  yonth,  much  of  the  experi- 
ence of  which  she  has  embodied  in  the  volume  now  offered  to 
your  acceptance.' 

Damsel  or  Darien  :  Lea  tf  Blamckard. — Mr.  W.  G.  Simms, 
the  author  of  this  novel,  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  although  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  his  modes  of  thought  and  style,  with  which  we  have 
no  great  degree  of  sympathy,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
produce  interesting  tales ;  and  his  images  and  descriptions  are 
frequently  above  mediocrity.  He  is  of  a  poetic  cast  of  mind, 
but,  we  should  imagine,  not  gifted  with  remarkably  keen  pow- 
ers of  observation.  When  these  qualities  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  the  former  sheds  a  radiance  of  beauty  around 
the  truth  of  the  latter,  which  renders  the  combination  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  in  the  mind's  diversified  paths  of  action* 
But  when  the  former  soars  beyond  the  guidance  of  the  latter, 
as  is  the  manifest  case  with  Mr.  Simms,  its  unregulated  pinions 
do  not  cease  their  irregular  flight  until  they  have  conducted 
their  unfortunate  possessor  into  the  regions  of  vague  indefini- 
tude,  and  visionary  unreality,  if  not  of  ridiculous  bombast. 
An  instance  of  the  portions  of  Mr.  Simms'  composition  ttom 
which  we  deduce  these  views,  and  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
the  former  two,  at  least,  of  these  results,  is  a  description  of  a 
tornado,  in  the  book  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — so  elabo- 
rated as  to  convey  the  impression  that  its  author  intended  it  to 
produce  a  brilliant  effect,  and  yet  so  wide  f^m  truth  and  proba- 
bility, as  to  give  to  its  high-sounding  phrases  the  character  of 
a  perfect  bathos. 

This  indefiniteness  often  distinguishes  his  delineations  of 
character ;  although,  in  every  work  which  we  have  seen  from 
his  pen,  many  of  his  personages  possess  marked  individuality. 
We  have  not  room  for  a  critical  examination  of  *  The  Damsel,' 
and  having  thus  expressed  an  opinion  upon  itA  nsoet  striking 
faults,  we  are  happy  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  possessea 
interest  capable  of  affording  much  entertainment,  and  reflectinf 
credit  upon  iu  author.— ^tiey  if  Putnam. 

Dumas*  Memoirs  or  the  Revolution  :  Lea  if  Btanekard. 
Lieutenant  General  Count  Dumas,  the  author  of  this  excel- 
lent work,  commenced  his  military  career  during  the  first  years 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  and  accompanied  General 
Rochambeau  to  this  country  as  his  aid-de-camp  when  that  ofilcer 
was  despatched  to  the  aid  of  our  suffering  anceston.  The  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  first  volume  is  therefore  occupied  by  a  suc- 
cinct narration  of  those  actions  and  occurrences  of  our  own 
great  contest,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and  pleasant  anecdotes 
of  our  adored  Washington  are  related.  Then  succeed  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  Dumas  was  conspicuous— 
and  the  history  of  the  wonderfVil  muutions  in  the  French  empire 
are  portrayed  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  the  year  189S.  We 
know  not  by  whom  they  were  translated,  but  can  bear  tastinMNiy 
to  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  task  has  been  ezocmtod^-> 
WUeff  if  PMHum. 
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Diary  or  rm  Times  or  Gbosgb  IV. :  Cart^  4r  Hmrtr^ 
T  {•  reprint  it  in  eoDtinuation  of  two  Tolnnieif  aome  time 
•inee  piYeii  to  the  public,  and  profenet  to  Im  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  GalU  They  have  created  much  of  a  aenaation  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  water,  a«  revelationa  of  the  kind,  duriof  the  livea  of 
many  of  those  concerned  iu  the  transactions  related,  necessarily 
would  do;  and  the  tone  of  criticism  has  been  severely  condem- 
natory. Bring  compilatiouB,  they  have  no  groat  degree  of  lite- 
rary merit,  but  will  serve  to  amuMi  our  republican  community 
with  the  realities  of  high  life  and  royalty,  stripped  of  the  veil 
which  ordinarily  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  Much  light 
is  obtained  from  these  volumes,  upon  the  true  character  of 
Queen  Caroline.— fTtley  ^jptttnam. 

Alciphron  :  Carey  if  HturL^The  celebrated  Thomas  Moore 
has  once  more  entered  the  field  of  poesy  in  his  old  age,  but  alas ! 
will  add  no  new  laurels  to  those  which  bind  his  brow.  Alci- 
phron, which  is  based  upon  his  prose  tale  of*  The  Epicurean," 
is  characterised,  occasionally,  by  splendid  imagery,  and  its 
▼ersiflcation  is  generally  melodious  and  correct,  yet  there  is 
much  that  is  prosaic  in  it,  while  the  looseness  of  its  morali- 
ty is  so  gross,  that  we  wonder  at  such  an  emanation  from  one 
upon  the  brink  of  the  graven— fFt^ey  if  Putnam. 

The  Violet  :  Carey  if  Hart. — ^We  can  afford  but  a  word  to 
this  sweet  little  annual  for  children ;  with  beautiAil  binding, 
pretty  engravings,  and  delightAil  stories,  that  will  make  the 
hearts  of  the  youth,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  as  a  present,  leap 
within  them. — fTticy  if  Puttiam* 
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FARR«-~The  past  month  has  been  devoted,  at  this  establish- 
ment, to  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  and  Madame 
Celeste.  The  former  has  proved  far  more  attractive  than  any 
other  single  *star,'  or  even  any  combination  of  superior  lights 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  Park  i>oards  during  the  season. 
8he  is  certainly  exceedingly  gifted,  and  possesses  unbounded 
rersatllity  in  the  entire  range  of  the  comic  drama.  A  new 
extravagansa,  which  she  presented  daring  her  last  engagement, 
entitled  *  Foreign  Airs  and  Native  Graces,*  wherein  the  absurd 
peculiarities  and  assumptions  of  continental  j^n'sM  domrnoM  and 
*  rfcRsstisss'  are  happily  hit  off,  has  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
to  display  her  powers  to  fresh  advantage.  Her  abilities  ss  a 
vocalist  are  by  no  means  the  least  noticeable  of  her  attractions. 
To  a  sweet,  powerfbl  voice,  of  great  compass,  and  a  considera- 
ble taste,  she  unites  a  degree  of  cultivation  unusual  with  those 
who  do  not  make  their  vocal  display  their  paramount  claim  to 
attention ;  and  absolutely  surpasses  many  of  those  who  rank 
themselves  in  this  latter  class.  Besides  those  pieces,  in  which 
she  is,  perhaps,  moet  distinguished,  she  has  obtained  a  favora- 
ble flat  for  comic  genius  of  a  more  elevated  cast,  from  her  very 
superior  performance  of  Shakspeare*s  *  Rosalind.' 

Madame  Celeste  succeeded  her,  and  played  those  dramas 
in  which  she  has  established  her  celebrity.  This  lady  has  ex- 
hibited her  cleverness  no  less  in  the  thousand  and  one  inciden- 
tal msss,  to  which  she  has  resorted,  to  increase  her  houses,  in  the 
course  of  years,  without  giving  absolute  offence,  than  in  the 
Inherent  merit  of  her  performances.  Her  face  is  wonderfully 
expressive,  and  this,  added  to  her  grace  of  attitude  and  gesture, 
render  her  one  of  the  most  talented  pantomimisls  who  have  ap- 
peared upon  our  boards. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  commence  an  engagement  on  the 
sixth  of  this  month.  Their  eminent  abilities  will  probably  rue 
superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  so  detrimental  to  theatri- 
eal  success,  and  bid  defiance  to  its  disappointing  influences. 

Chatham.— This  neat  theatre  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
place  raeatod  by  the  lamented  National }  and  with  the  more 
▼alued  members  of  the  company  of  that  theatre,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  tho  abilities  of  Mr.  James  Wallack,  its  ei-devant 
manager,  has  been  eujoying  of  late  ils  foil  share  of  public 
atCention  and  patronage.  Mr.  Wallack,  laying  aside  his  numer- 
ous misfortunes,  which  would  crush  another  to  the  earth,  as  if 
they  were  but  a  kioou  eloak  upon  hta  shoulders*  hw  ushibited 


that  full  quantum  of  sprightlinefls,  humor,  ffucu  and  ease, 
which  have  placed  him  beyond  rivalship  in  his  peculiar  line. 
•Rolls,'  'Dick  Dashall,*  *  Michael,'  *Massaroni,'  etc.,  in  his 
hands,  have  lost  none  of  their  attraction,  for  his  ability  in  these 
characters  bids  defiance  to  tiresomeness  and  ennui,  how  often 
soever  repeated.  We  may  incidentally  mention  that  he  stated 
to  his  audience  upon  being  called  out  on  his  first  appearaacsi 
that  the  reports  respecting  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  for  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  were  untrue,  and  that  he  was  vet 
aware  that  his  friends  had  deserted  him>-that  it  would  be 
commenced  uurly  in  the  spring. 
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The  New  YiAU^^Itis  the  beginaing  of  a  aew  your;  and 
as  we  bade  adieu  to  the  old  in  our  last  number,  with  some  re* 
flections  incidental  to  the  season,  we  are  disposed,  in  like  man* 
ner,  to  welcome  the  new.  The  ceremonies  obsenred  at  the 
death  of  time,  are  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  flineroal  nsagcsf 
for  deaths  generally  induce  sombre  images  in  the  mind,  and  sre 
chronicled  by  the  tolling  of  beils,  the  shedding  of  tears,  and  the 
donning  of  dark  habiliments.  But  when  a  year  dies,  the  bells 
ring  a  merry  peal,  old  and  young  array  themselves  In  smiles 
and  gay  adornments  of  body— and  laugh  and  feast  over  the 
grave  of  the  departed.  Such  customs  are  rather  disrespeetfol 
to  the  dead,  especially  at  so  early  a  period,  whea  the  breath  is 
scarcely  out  of  its  poor  old  body.  Nor  are  they,  perhaps,  so 
conducive  to  the  benefitof  the  inner  man,  as  u  serious  review  of 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  an  estimate  of  the  correctness  of 
our  dealings  with  him,  would  be.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  par- 
don the  hilarity  and  mirthfulness  that,  we  cannot  but  hope, 
gladden  every  countenance  of  those,  between  whom  and  oar- 
selves  this  magazine  forms  a  pleasant  tie,  provided  they  will 
now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  pause  and  refiect!— seen  the 
past,  ask  themselves,  whst  ofthefoture?  and  form  strong  and 
enduring  resolves  in  the  present ;  and  with  this,  we  wish  tlMm 
a  very  happy  aew  year! 

For  ourselves,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  we  take  oc- 
casion to  mention  that  the  secular  year  and  the  year  of  ear 
magauine  are  not  identical;  tineeaur  voktmu  bef^m  im  Ifatemher. 
But  we  are  able,  ncTertheless,  to  congratnlate  our  readers  oe 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  increase  the  attractions  of  tbs 
*  Companion.'  We  are  convinced  that  the  announcement  of  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Wells,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  sad 
Professor  Lower  ellow,  as  regular  contributors  to  its  psgss, 
will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  with  alL  The  repuutioa  sf 
each  as  an  author,  is  exalted,  and  we  have  thus  added  new  stsrs 
to  the  galaxy  which  illuminee  our  magazine.  The  talwt  of 
other  writers  of  established  reputation,  not  heretofore  con- 
tributors, has  also  been  secured— 4ind  so  long  as  new  attnetieas 
can  be  added,  they  will  be  diligently  sought  after.  Even  now,  in 
typography,  embellishments,  and  in  the  reputation  and  sbili- 
ties  of  iu  contributors,  we  have  placed  the  *  Compuaioa'  shove 
competition. 

Postages. — ^The  comparative  rates  of  postage,  on  different 
descriptions  of  periodicals,  seems  to  have  been  established  in  s 
perfectly  arbitrary  manner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
a  magaxine  sheet  should  be  subjected  to  a  greater  tax  than  that 
of  a  newspaper.  We  have  not  room  to  enlarge  upon  the  sob- 
ject,  at  present,  as  we  could  wish  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publishers  of  magazines  may  be  excited  upon  this 
point,  and  that  concert  of  action  secured,  by  which  the  neesf 
sary  application  to  Congress  may  be  made,  which  may  result  ia 
the  remission  of  the  extra  rates  now  charged.  Tbers  is  ss 
doubt  that  a  memorial  upon  the  subject  would  be  fsvorshly 
acted  upon  by  that  body. 

*  OoR  Fash iok-Plate.'— Our  Fashion-Plate  for  December,  si 
we  expected,  has  been  exceedingly  admired  for  its  tastefvl""'* 
and  the  beauty  and  finish  of  its  execution.  We  plsdfs  oar- 
selves  that  the  same  excellence,  in  all  respects,  shall  chsracts* 
rise  our  ftitun  enbellisluaeBtf  of  this  description. 


> 


I  f^-l.iniM  v.-■^■- 


•^t^^u  ^r.ij!j..:t-, 


Our  parting  was  fu*  tender; 

And  I  pledging  aft  to  meet  again ; 

We  tore  oursels  asunder. 

But  ob!  fell  death's  antimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I 

Now  green  *8  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Maiy ! 
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•  tiM»%y** 


Tbe  pillars  of  that  universe !  who  spake ! 

And  from  black  chaos  countless  orbs  appeared  !— 
The  tool,  by  Science  led,  to  TAee  aspires  I 

Soars  'bore  tbe  eonfines  of  the  enshrouding  gloom ! 
Views,  while  Faith  quickens  her  unqoenching  ilrss, 

Infinity !— thy  restibg-plaee  !-~thy  home ! — 
Treads  o'er  th»  upward  path  by  Science  shown— 
Spnms  tbe  day  chain  that  binds  to  earth  and  worships  at  thy 
throno!  a.  r.  a. 


/     .  V  - 
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NEW-YORK,    FEBRUARY,    1840 


BURNS  AND  HIS  HIGHLAND   MARY. 

Thi  poetry  of  Burns,  high  as  it  hos  been  held,  from 
the  dawning  of  his  fame  to  the  present  hour,  is  steadily 
progpesining  in  public  estimation.  Although  his  efforts 
were  short,  random  and  desultory— and  his  standard,  at 
times,  grovelling  and  unworthy,  some  of  the  finest, 
sweetest  strains  in  the  English  language  have  emanated 
from  his  pen.  He  wrote  from  a  welling  fount  of  imagi* 
nation  and  feeling  within — ^his  very  faults  are  the  off- 
spring of  his  carelessness  of  method— and  therefore  hi;* 
beauties  are  drops  from  the  well-springs  of  human 
nature,  and  consequently  immortal.  He  was  fond  of 
chronicling  his  own  feelings,  joys  and  disappointments, 
in  melodious  song ;  and  some  of  his  first  productions— 
those  which  most  enkindle  sympathy  in  the  heart,  are 
of  this  description.  In  none  has  he  exhibited  so  much 
of  true  poetic  beauty,  as  in  '  Highland  Mary.'  It  is 
believed  to  have  referred  to  a  disappointment  in  love, 
and  to  be  the  wail  of  his  own  spirit.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  how  so  much  of  feeling  could  be  conjured  up 
in  an  indifferent  heart ;  and  the  deep-toned  sentiment  of 
these  verses  are,  themselves,  evidences  that  they  narrate 
an  '  ower  true  tale.'  This  subject  has  furnished  a  de- 
lightful theme  to  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  we  are 
sure  that  every  admirer  of  Bums — and  who  is  not  one  ? 
—will  highly  praise  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
following  is  the  song  it  illustrates:— 

HIGHLAND  MARY. 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  of  Montgomery, 

Green  be  your  fields,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 

There  simmer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 

For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O*  my  sweet  Highland  Maiy ! 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 
How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom  ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 
I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings. 
Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie. 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary ! 

Wi*  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace. 

Our  parting  wasfu'  tender; 

And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again ; 

We  tore  ourseb  asunder. 

But  oh!  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 

Now  green 's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  elay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary .' 
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Oh,  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kiss*d  sae  fondly, 
And  closed  for  aye,  the  sparkling  glance, 
That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust. 
That  heart  that  lo'cd  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core. 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary! 

Estimated  by  strict  rules  of  criticism, '  Highland  Mary' 
is  very  inferior ;  there  being  scarce  a  couplet  in  which  any 
attention  is  paid  to  rhyme ;  but  its  exquisiteness  resides 
in  its  sweet  simplicity  and  true  feeling^-which  the 
picture  beautifully  exemplifies.  The  artist  has  evidently 
drawn  inspiration  from  his  subject.  H.  v.  H. 


O  ri  g  1  n  si. 
TO   SCIENCE. 

Oh,  Science,  they  defame  thee,  that  do  paint 

Imagination  shackled  by  the  chain 
Thou  twin'Bt  around  the  Soul!    There  is  no  taint 

In  thine  impreMlve  trnthi !    The  mind  would  fain 
Drink  in  a  deeper,  broader,  sweeter  stream 

Of  glorious  exaltation,  when  thy  voice 
Sbedt  o'er  the  waste  of  ignorance,  a  gleam 

Of  thine  own  excellence,  and  bids  rejoice 
The  uncovered  darkness  of  pale  error's  night. 
And  guides  the  wanderer  with  the  ray  of  thine  uaerring  tight. 

What !    Is '  imagination's  airy  wing,* 

Checked  in  its  loAy  soarings,  that  thy  band 
Has  bid  proud  Commerce  o'er  the  waters  fling 

Her  grasping  power,  and  seek  the  stranger  laadY 
Tell  me,  thou  mighty  Ocean !  has  man  found 

No  eloquence  of  poetry  in  thee  ? 
And  you,  ye  mountain  billows !  do  ye  bound. 

And  the  soul  scape  fVt>ra  your  inspiring,  free  Y 
Ocean — man  shrunk  thy  madness  to  assail, 
Till  Science  laid  her  hand  on  thee,  and  triumphed  o'er  thj 
gale! 

Say !  what  the  power  that  tonehed  with  magic  wand 
The  enclosing  confines  of  yon  circling  arch  1 

Bade  the  closed  portals  of  the  heavens  expand- 
Bright  orbs  revealing  oa  their  glorious  march ! 

Science,  'twas  thine !    See— the  dim  clouds  disperse, 
Un pierced  for  ages!  By  thy  touch  displayed. 

Breaks  on  the  wondering  eye— «  universe ! — 
Worlds  in  primeval  robes  of  light  wmfnd  I— 

That  in  proud  gladness  rolling,  ever  raise 

To  God  the  voiee  of  triumph,  the  choral  song  of  praise  J 

And  Thou,  Unseen !  Eternal !  who  didst  wake 

To  life  that  song  of  triumph !  who  hast  rearfd 
The  pillars  of  that  universe!  who  spake ! 

And  from  black  chaos  countless  orbs  appeared  l-^ 
The  soul,  by  Science  led,  to  Tkee  aspires  i 

Soars  'hove  the  confines  of  the  enshrouding  gloom ! 
Views,  while  Faith  quickens  her  unquenching  fires. 

Infinity !— thy  restiug-place !-— thy  home ! — 
Treads  o'er  tha  upward  path  by  Science  shown— 
Spams  the  daj  chala  that  binds  to  earth  and  worships  at  thy 
throno!  a.  r.  n. 
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Original. 
LOVE    IN    A   COTTAGE.* 

BT   ANN   9.    STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER   II. 

"  Alu,  Chut  poverty's  evil  eye, 

Should  e>r  come  hither, 

Such  Nweeta  to  wither, 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die, 
And  hope  fell  sick  as  the  witch  drew  nigh." 

Beneath  the  old  chestnut  where  Sophia  was  first 
introduced  to  the  reader,  stood  the  strange  young  gen- 
tleman of  our  story,  on  the  morning  which  had  brought  ■ 
that  yoting  lady  so  unceremoniously  from  her  bed. 
Now  and  then  he  cast  a  glance  up  the  highway  leading  j 
to  the  cottage,  half  impatiently,  and  yet  with  a  dissatis- ' 
ficd  air,  as  if  ho  expected,  more  than  he  desired,  the ' 
appearance  of  some  object  from  that  direction.  A  fine 
bay  horse  stood  at  a  little  distance,  attached  to  a  light 
carriage,  and  the  young  man  occasionally  diverted  his 
impatience  by  buckling  and  refitting  some  of  the  nume- 
rous leathern  straps  that  composed  thp  head  gear,  though 
his  unskilful  alterations  proved  no  slight  annoyance  to 
the  noble  animal.  When  there  were  no  more  buckles  to 
tighten,  nor  straps  to  misplace,  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  greensward  and  patches  of  moss,  which 
spread,  wet  with  dew,  and  flushed  with  tiny  flowers,  like 
a  variegated  carpet,  under  the  tree,  then  whiled  away 
another  ten  minutes  by  dexterously  cutting  up  the  wild 
blossom 84  and  the  great  purple  heads  from  a  bunch  of 
thistles,  witii  his  light  carriage-whip.  A  heap  of  purple 
and  snowy  down,  and  some  scores  of  daisy-heads,  lay 
scattered  upon  the  delicate  moss,  and  the  silken-tipped 
lash  was  coiling  and  quivering,  like  a  serpent,  around 
the  stem  of  a  rich  crimson- wood  lily,  which  started  up 
from  a  clump  of  brake  leaves,  with  its  cup  brimful  of 
dew,  and  mottled  all  over  with  ruby  spots,  so  queenly 
and  beautiful  that  it  seemed  treason  to  destroy  it,  when 
Emma  Carlton  ap|>eared  at  a  distance,  dressed  for  a 
journey,  and  with  a  large  travelling-basket  in  her  hand. 
The  young  man  gave  his  whip  a  nervous  jerk,  and  the 
poor  wood-lily  went  flying  in  fragments  through  the  air 
like  a  nest  of  young  butterflies,  frightened  up  from  the 


cannot  trust  me  with  your  whole  heart,  it  is  not  too  late. 
I  would  not  take  a  half-reluctant  bride." 

Emma  burst  into  tears.  "  I  do  not  fear  you.  I  can 
trust  you,  but  oh,  this  is  a  painful  step.  I  did  not  dream 
kofo  painful,  till  I  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  felt  that  she  would  awake  to  find  me  gone." 

"  Even  yet  you  may  return  to  her,  Emma — ** 

Stewart  broke  off,  for  he  felt  the  trembling  girl  start,  and 
saw  the  deep  flush  of  mortified  pride  gather  and  burn  on 
her  cheek.  She  was  evidently  wounded  to  the  heart  by 
his  willingness  to  resign  her. 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  pain  you,  my  sweet  girl,"  he  said, 
taking  her  gloved  hand  in  both  his,  and  looking  eaniestly 
in  her  face ;  "  you  are  young,  pure-hearted,  full  of  gene- 
rous feeling,  but  more  inexperienced,  and  by  far  too 
trustful.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  poor — that  priva- 
tion and  even  bodily  labor  must  be  the  lot  of  my  wife. 
Think  yet  again,  if,  for  this  dreary,  comfortless  station, 
you  can,  with  your  whole  soul,  resign  your  beautiful 
home,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it — if  you  can  give  up 
that  wealth  which  woos  you  to  the  arms  of  another— 
reputation— for  even  that  may  suflice — ^yourself— every 
thing,  to  go  forth,  for  life,  with  a  stranger?  Deliberate 
well,  my  Emma,"  he  continued,  as  they  reached  the 
carriage,  "  I  will  not  urge— I  will  not  even  council  you, 
for  this  moment  your  destiny  is  in  your  own  bands. 
It  needs  but  a  motion— but  the  placing  of  your  foot  on 
that  step,  and  it  passes  forth  to  the  will  of  another." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  earnest  or  manly  than 
this  address.  The  little  hand  that  was  clasped  in  that 
of  the  speaker,  thrilled  and  trembled  to  each  word,  like 
the  key  of  a  high-toned  instrument  to  the  touch  of  a 
master.  On  her  way  from  the  cottage,  Emma  had 
almost  resolved  to  bid  her  lover  farewell,  and  abandon 
the  perilous  step  she  was  tempted  to  take.  She  began 
to  find  a  runaway  match  attended  with  rather  more 
inconvenience  and  heartaches,  than  her  romantic  fancy 
had  imagined.  Had  her  own  feelings  been  such  as 
usually  lead  young  ladies  into  imprudent  marriages— a 
mixture  of  romance,  passion  and  vanity,  she  might  have 
gone  on  with  heedless  and  giddy  obstinacy,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  wild  project ;  but  within  the  few  weeks  of 


*  Coacluded  from  page  ISl. 


grass.     After  a  moment  of  irresolution,  he  went  forward  i|  her  strange  courtship,  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  hsd 
to  meet  the  young  girl,  though,  even  in  his  greeting,  there 
was  an  air  of  restraint  amounting  almost  to  displeasure. 

"  I  began  to  tliink  you  would  not  come,"  he  said, 
gently  taking  the  basket  from  her  arm.  "  This  is  very 
heavy ;  you  must  be  tired." 

There  was  no  animation  or  joy  in  his  face,  and  his 
Toice  was  any  thing  but  cheerful.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  greeting  which  Emma  had  expected  to  receive  from 
one  for  whom  she  was  taking  a  step  which,  even  then,  she 
began  almost  to  n^pent  of. 

She  looked  up  with  a  startled  and  timid  expression, 
and  the  youth  seemed  touched  when  he  saw  that  she 
was  vei7  pale,  and  that  her  soft  eyes  were  brimming 
with  tears. 

*'  Do  you  repent,  Emma  ?"  he  said,  earnestly ;  "  say 
if  even  now  your  contiaence  in  mo  is  shaken.     If  you 


taken  up  that  strong,  enduring  faiih  in  another,  which 
puts  the  seal  of  maturity  and  womanhood  on  the  affec- 
tions. She  loved  earnestly,  devotedly,  and  with  the 
whole  strength  of  her  nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  true 
affection  were  the  root  of  intellect ;  for  no  sooner  is  that 
allowed  to  fix  and  spread  in  the  human  heart,  than  the 
mind  puts  forth  a  richer  growth  of  blossoms,  more  deli- 
cate, more  pure  and  sweet,  than  those  that  have  lived 
there  before ;  thought  gives  them  beauty ;  feeling,  per- 
I  fume  and  circumstance,  sometimes  come  like  a  burst  of 
i  sunshine,  to  quicken  the  root,  and  kindle  the  whole 
plant  to  sudden  maturity.  Had  her  lover  continued 
careless,  or  had  he  striven  to  win  her  by  the  arts  and 
persuasions  which  mo»t  men  would  have  used,  Emma 
might  have  found  strength  to  return  to  her  home 
and  dtity ;  but  he  had  generously  left  her  free  to  act 
— ^had  placed  his  poverty  before  her  as  if  he  doubl- 
ed that  she  liad  the  strength  or  We  to  sbaTa  it  bravely 
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with  him.  Frid(»,  as  well  as  affection,  was  husy  at  her 
heart.  In  her  own  person,  she  would  prove  to  him  the 
strenj^th  and  disinterestedneBfl  of  woman*s  love.  While 
he  was  speakings,  she  gazed  on  his  face,  and  her  soft  eyes 
grew  brighter,  while  her  lips  parted  in  a  sweet,  proud 
■mile.  When  he  ceased,  she  unconsciously  returned  the 
claKp  of  his  hand,  and  placing  her  foot  firmly  on  the 
step,  ascended  the  carriage.  He  sprang  in  after  her, 
and  the  next  instant  tliey  were  dashing  through  a  cross 
road  leading  to  the  main  rout  from  New  Rochelle  to  the 
city.     On  their  way,  young  Stewart--— for  that  was  the 


if  in  expectation  of  tlieir  presence.  In  a  few  moments, 
a  tall,  reverend  man,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and 
eyes  that  dwelt  like  a  blessing  on  every  face  they 
encountered,  entered  from  an  inner  room.  Emma  felt 
the  fingers  of  her  companion  tighten  about  her  own,  and 
she  had  a  confused  consciousness  that  he  was  striving  to 
!  give  her  courage  by  his  own  self-possession.  She  stood 
up,  but  her  brain  was  giddy,  and  a  strange  sensation  of 
shame  and  self-reproach  took  possession  of  her  heart, 
as  she  pronounced  the  vow  which  could  be  broken  only 
by  crime  or  death,  without  one  friend  to  rely  upon,  or 


name  by  which  Emma  knew  her  lover — ^became  cheer- 1  one  being  whom  she  had  ever  known,  to  bid  her  God 


ful,  almost  high  spirited.  Though  Emma  strove  to  | 
follow  his  example,  her  joy  was  not  the  calm,  modest,  \ 
contented  feeling  which  should  accompany  the  heart  of 


sjieed. 

When  all  was  over — ^when  the  last  solemn  words  of 
the  divine  fell  upon  her  heavy  heart,  she  sunk  to  a  chair, 
bride  to  the  altar,  but  there  was  nervousness  in  her  i  covered  her  face,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Yet  she  still 
manner,  and  excitement  in  her  happiness — a  sense  of  j!  possessed  a  confused  sense  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
wrongdoing,  striving  with  the  dove  that  brooded  but  |  room ;  she  knew  that  papers  were  signed  by  more 
unquiotly  in  her  bosom.  She  was,  in  truth,  femininely  than  one  person,  and  that  they  were  given  to  the  care  of 
proud,  and  respected  the  man  by  her  side  too  highly,  her  husband,  but  it  all  seemed  as  the  passages  of  a 
not  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  degradation  in  the  step  i  dream.     She    could  not   realize   that   she  was   indeed 


she  was  taking.     The  romance  of  getting  up  in  a  damp 
morning,  and  of  stealing,  like  a  thief,  from  her  own  [ 
hearthstone  to  be  married,  lost  much  of  its  charm  in  the  I 


married.  After  a  time,  her  husband  came  to  her  side,  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Never  had  his  voice 
fallen  on  her  ear  so  gentle  and  encouraging ;  never  had 


trial.  She  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  something  i  her  heart  thrilled  to  its  tones  with  a  ple^asure  so  cxqui- 
of  comfort  and  dignity  in  the  support  of  friends,  and  the  site,  and  yet  so  tinged  with  pain.  They  brought  wine  to 
intermediation  of  parents,  when  an  only  child  was  passing  j!  hor,  which  she  tasted,  and  it  gave  her  strength  to  depart, 
forth  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  to  be  sheltered  be-  I  When  the  clergyman  and  the  strange  persons  of  his 
neath  another's  roof-tree.  More  than  once  her  cheek  household  had  rendered  their  formal  congratulations,  she 
burned  with  a  sense  of  her  own  indelicate  position,  and  !  gathered  her  shawl  about  her,  and  went  forth,  to  go, 
tears  of  regret  for  tho^e  she  had  left  behind,  would  occa-  '  she  knew  not  whither,  a  wedded  wife.     Through  cross 

1 

tionally  force  their  way  to  her  eyes.  streets,  and  along  dark,  narrow  passages,  the  carriage 

They  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  angry  papa,  with  ii  made  its  way  into  a  remote  neighborhood,  which  she  had 

a  carriage,  and  four  post  horses,  would  be  in  pursuit,  so  |,  never  seen  before.     The  houses  were  old,  and  unevenly 

took  their  breakfast  at  a  public  house  on  the  way,  and    built;  occasionally  a  new  brick  tonemont  miglit  be  seen, 


arrived  in  the  city  some  time  before  noon.     Emma  be- 


but  it  seemed  sadly  out  of  place  amid  the  mMJority  of 


came  restless  and  anxious  as  she  entered  the  city  through  ;  dwellings,  mostly  out  of  repair,  and  all  overrunning  with 


the  Bowery— the  passing  to  and  fro  of  strange  faces,  con- 
fused and  gave  her  a  headache.  The  railroad-cars,  filled 
with  human  beings — the  heavy  omnibusses  thundering 
over  the  pavement — all  were  in  painful  contrast  with  the 
tranquil  fields  and  quiet  home  she  had  left.  Never,  on  ; 
earth,  had  she  known  a  time  that  seemed  less  like  her 
wedding-day.     They  stopped  at  a  lofty  house  somewhere 


human  beings.  Women  and  childi-cn,  of  the  lowest  class, 
were  gossipping  from  the  windows,  and  around  the  cellar 
doors,  where  quantities  of  decayed  fruit  and  withered 
vegetables  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  a  dirty  impove- 
rished grocery-store  stood  directly  opposite  the  house 
before  which  Stewart  checked  his  h<jrse.  It  was  a 
I  dingy,  yellow  tenement,  with  rickety  blinds,  tliat  might 


in  the  vicinity  of  Bleecker  Street.  She  did  not  exactly  i  have  boasted  a  small  possession  of  paint  some  ten  or 
know  the  place,  for,  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts,  'i  twelve  years  before.  A  wooden  stoop  was  raised  from 
she  had  taken  no  note  of  the  various  windings  which  tlie  the  side-walk,  by  two  or  three  low  broad  steps,  and  the 
carriage  hod  made  since  leaving  the  Bowery;  but  when  !i  door  was  ornamented  with  a  little  cast  iron  knocker, 
it  divw  up  before  the  house  of  the  divine,  a  conscious-  I  which  might  have  cost  some  eighteen  pence,  in  its  best 
ness  of  her  position-ra  fearful  sense  of  the  vow  she  '  days.  Emma  almost  gasped  for  breath,  as  her  husband 
was  about  to  take,  rushed  to  her  mind,  nnd  as  she  at-''  sprang  from  the  carria^'o,  and  hold  out  his  hand  as  if 
tempted  to  descend  the  steps,  Stewart  received  her  \  expecting  her  to  alight.  She  hesitated,  and  looked 
almost  fainting,  in  his  arms.  !j  anxiously  in  his  face,  for  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 

"  Courage,  dear  Emma !"  he  whispered,  placing  her  .  believe  that  dreary  house  was  to  be  her  home ;  but  he 
on  the  pavement.  "Do  not  fiilter  now — it  is  but  a, I  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  her  astonislmient,  and 
moment,  and  you  are  mine  for  ever."  Ij  busied  himself  in  removing  her  travellinr-hasket  fi-om 

She  strove  to  look  up  and  to  answer  him,  but  a  faint  |  the  carriage  to  the  stoop,  while  she  prcpoixd  to  descend. 


■mile,  trembled  on  her  lips,  and  a  slight,  nervous  clasp  of 
the  slender  fingers  resting  on  his  arm,  was  all  the  reply 
she  had  strength  to  give.  He  supported  her  into  the 
buuse  to  a  room  where  several  penont  were  waiting,  as 


The  poor  bride  gathered  her  c!rc:>s  about  her,  that  it 
I  might  escape  the  contagion  of  the  unswcpt  walk,  and 

followed  her  husband.  He  lifted  the  knocker,  and  then 
I  very  %  good  humoredly  busied  himself  in  brushing  away 
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tbe  duAt  which  had  been  transferred  therefrom  to  hU  white  '  exfiressioo,  as  if  she  bad  began  to  doubt  the  respecta* 
l^loves.  After  some  minutes  delay,  the  door  was  opened  ,  bility  of  her  tenants.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  impertinent, 
by  a  little  fat  woman,  with  a  red  and  rather  good  natured  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  are  you  really  married?" 
face,  shaded  by  a  cap,  which,  from  all  appearance,  must ,  "  You  are  impertinent,  madam,'*  said  Stewart,  sternly, 
have  indulged  in  a  decided  antipathy  to  water  for  several '  **  Let  us  pass ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  we  will  leave  your  house 
successive  months,  an  antipathy  in  which  the  face  seem- ;  altogether !  Emma,  my  poor  girl,"  he  continoed  addm- 
ed  somewhat  inclined  to  participate.  !  sing  his  shrinking  and  half  terrified  wife,—**  why  do  yoa 

"  Oh,  here  you  be  at  last,  are  you  7"  she  said,  placing  I  tremble  so — am  I  not  with  you?" 
her  little  round  person  in  the  doorway,  as  if  determined  '.  **  Yes,  yes,"  she  whispered,  clinging  to  his  arm,  "but 
to  have  some  chat  with  the  new  comers  before  she  per-  do  take  me  away,  any  where,  from  this  horrid  woman." 
mitted  them  to  enter.  "  Says  I  to  Sarah,  when  she  came  '  "  Oh,  dear,  she's  fainting  away !"  exclaimed  Mn. 
home  from  the  shop  to  dinner,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  i  Ward,  observing  the  pale  cheek  and  quivering  lips  of 
young  gentleman  changes  bis  mind  after  all,  and  wants  the  distressed  girl,  and  without  farther  comment,  she 
us  to  let  the  rooms  again  to  some  one  else,  he  seems  so  '  darted  through  a  side  door,  and  re-appeared  armed  with 
long  about  coming,  and  then  there  be  all  the  trouble  of ;  a  huge  camphor-bottle,  just  as  the  young  couple  had 
cleaning  to  go  over  with  again,  besides  showing  the  j  reached  the  first  landing  on  the  stairs.     With  offirioai 


rooms,  and  having  a  bill  on  the  house." 

'*  Be  so  good  as  to  stand  aside  that  we  may  pass," 
•aid  the  bridegroom,  annoyed  beyond  measure,  at  her 


kindness  she  ran  after  them,  pouring  tbe  restorative  int0 
her  hand  as  she  ascended,  and  before  Emma  was  in  the 
least  aware  of  her  purpose,  she  found  her  face  deluged 


pertinacious  loquacity,  and  at  being  kept  an  object  of  |  with  camphor,  and  the  chubby  fingers  of  Mrs.  Woxd 
notice  to  a  group  of  idle  loungers  gathered  before  the  i  pressed  pertinaciously  over  her  nose  and  mouth, 
opposite  grocery.  Ij      **  I  rather  think  that  will  bring  her  to,"  said  the  litde 

"  Oh,  come  in,  come  in.  I  did  not  mean  to  keep  you  j'  woman,  appealing  to  the  young  husband,  as  if  she  expect- 
on  the  stoop,"  said  the  little  woman,  stepping  back,  |  cd  no  small  degree  of  gratitude  for  her  persevering  be- 
ond  holding  the  door  wide  open.  *:  nevolence.     *'  If  it  doesn't,  I'm  sura  I  can't  tell  what 

Stewart  conducted  his  trembling  bride  into  the  narrow  I'  will." 


passage,  merely  inquiring  of  the  little  officious  woman  if 
their  rooms  were  ready. 

"  To-be-sure  they  be,"  she  replied,  taking  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  poor  Emma  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
always  am  as  good  as  my  word — and  didn't  I  promise  to 


Stewart  made  no  answer,  but  pai«sing  his  arm  ronnd 
Emma's  waist,  he  hurried  by  his  tormentor,  and  entering 
a  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  shut  the  door.  Mn. 
Ward,  who  was  following  close  behind,  with  her  cam- 
phor-bottle, stopped  short,  and  a  blank  expression  fell 


have  them  all  put  to  rights?     It  cost  a  good  deal  of,"  over  her  round  face. 

money  though;  there  was  seven  and  sexpence  to  the:       "  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing  like  that,"  she  exclaim- 


woman  who  washed  the  winders  and  scrubbed  the 
floors,  besides  two  shillings  for  lime  and  whitewash^ 
then  there  was  the  wood-sawyer  and—" 

**  Permit  us  t(4pa»s  to  our  rooms  and  I  will  attend  to 
all  your  charges  some  other  time,"  said  Stewart,  hur- 
riedly moving  toward  a  set  of  narrow  stairs,  covered  with 
a  rag  carpet  in  tolerable  repair.  Mrs.  Ward  was  not 
to  be  so  readily  shaken  off*,  but  closed  the  door,  and  fol- 
lowed the  pair,  resolute  on  a  good  understanding  with 
her  tenants,  before  she  permitted  them  to  take  posses- 
sion. 

"  There  was  one  thing  which  I  forgot  to  mention,"  she 
■aid,  forcing  her  way  between  Stewart  and  the  wall, 
and  planting  herself  before  the  young  pair,  a  second  time. 
"  Wo  are  not  over  rich,  and  in  these  hard  times,  every 
body  wants  their  money  as  soon  as  it's  due.     I  suppose 


ed,  eying  the  door,  os  if  still  entertaining  some  designs 
'  of  penetrating  farther.  "  Never  mind ;  I  rather  think 
■  she  will  want  some  of  my  help  about  housekeeping, 
!  before  many  days,  and  if  she  does,  I'll  remember  this, 
I  I  promise  her." 

j  Muttering  these  consolatory  reflections  to  herself,  Mrs. 
I  Wanl  descended  the  stairs,  put  away  the  camphor-bottle, 
and  taking  her  seat  on  the  red  and  blue  patchwork  cush- 
;  ion  which  adorned  her  sewing-chair,  soon  lost  all  irnta- 
I  tion  excited  bv  her  tenants,  in  the  interest  bestowed 
'  on  a  half  boot  which  she  had  been  industriously  cording 
before  their  entrance. 

,  The  room  to  which  young  Stewart  conducted  his 
wife,  was  the  best  of  three  composing  the  suite  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  her  home.  It  was  a  small  apartment, 
with  two  narrow  windows,  which  commanded  a  view  of 


it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  you  to  pay  rent  every  week  as  the  opposite  side-walk— a  street  pump,  and  the  grocery 
any  way.  You  know  we  did  not  a:»k  any  security,  and  j|  before  mentioned.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  coarse 
there  is  no  telling  how  soon  you  may  get  tired  of  keeping  'I  paper  of  a  sickly  bluish  ground,  covered  with  group*  of 


house ;  this  young  lady  here  don't  look  as  if  she  had  ever 
taken  hold  of  real  hard  work ;  why,  her  hand  is  as  while 
M  a  lily !" 

Here  Mrs.  Ward  took  possession  of  the  poor  bride's 
hand,  which  lay  in  her's  much  like  the  fruit  of  a  cocoa- 


I  sheep  or  camels;  it  were  difficult  saying  which,  eecM 

I  guarded  by  a  stiflf-looking  shepherd,  brandishing  a  huge 

\  crook,  by  way  of  doing  the  pastoral.     The  floor  wa§ 

uncarpeted,  and  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  which  gave  out 

a  strong  odor  of  fresh  paint.     Several  wooden  chairs— 


out  in  its  shell,  and  began  to  examine  the  valuable  rings  j  straight,  awkward  things,  of  the  same  orange  hue,  but 
which  gemmed  the  slender  fingers.  ,  adorned  with  sundry  green  stripes  and  leaves,  stood, 


"  Real  diamond  ?"  she  inquired,  lifting  her  small  grey 
•yet  to  the  face  of  her  tormented  auditor,  with  a  strange 


with  a  formal,  chilly  look,  about  the  room,  and  betweco 
the  windows  hung  a  prim  looking-glass,  set  io  alternate 
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pieces  of  black  and  yellow  wood;  a  small  stained  brenk> '!  near,  she  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  going  forth  into  tho 
fast-table  was  stationed  underneath,  and  a  pair  of  cast  '  street  to  procure  water  where  all  the  low  people  and 
andirons,  flittering  with  British  lustre,  stood  crossed  in '' passers-by  might  gaze  upon  her.  For  more  than  an 
the  fireplace.  There  were  no  books"no  plants-^noth-  I-  hour  sho  loitered  by  the  window,  hoping  for  an  opportu- 
ing  to  make  the  room  comfortable  or  home-like.  All ,!  nity  to  steal  our,  unnoticed,  on  her  menial  errand,  and 
was  new,  clean,  and  as  desolate  as  possible.  j|  when  in  despair  she  did  go  forth,  it  was  with  a  burning 

Emma  sat  down  on  one  of  the  bard  chairs,  and  looked  r  cheek  and  a  frio:htcned  look,  as  if  she  were  about  to 
timidly  into  her  husband's  face;  he  did  not  appear  to  i' commit  some  felony.  A  neat  colored  woman,  with  a 
observe  tho  tears  that  sprang  to  her  eyes  in  spite  of  her '  g^y  madrass  kerchief  bound  over  her  brow,  was  filling 
effort  to  suppress  them,  but  took  a  sur\'ey  of  his  domicil  |,  her  own  pail  at  the  pump.  She  drew  back  as  Emma 
with  a  satisfied  air,  and  even  congratulated  himself  on  ij  approached,  and  when  she  saw  how  awkwardly  her 
its  appearance.  j|  small  fingers  grasped  the  handle,  the  kind   black  not 

**  Wc  shall  be  quite  snog  and  comfortable  here,  \'  only  relieved  them  from  their  task,  but  carried  the  pail 
Emma,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  **  The  house-work  will  across  the  street  for  her.  It  was  a  delicate  act,  an4 
come  a  little  hard  to  you  at  first,  hot  habit  will  soon '  Emma  was  very  grateful  for  it. 


render  it  easy." 

The  poor  bride  could  hardly  suppress  a  sob.  Her 
ideas  of  love  in  a  cottage,  had  always  comprised  one 
servant,  or  a  little  girl  for  help,  at  least,  and  an  unplea- 
sant vision  of  scrubbing-brushes,  gridirons  and  dusters, 


A  thousand    petty  annoyances    marked  our   young 

housekeeper's  domestic  progress  during  the  first  week. 

'  She  had  some  leisure  hours,  and  those  were  devote<l  to 

.  the  study  of  Miss  Leslie's  Receipt  Book,  Mrs.  Child's 

Frugal  Housewife,  and  various  other  volumes  of  like 


broke  rather  gloomily  on  the  first  day  of  her  honey-moon,  j'  import,  which  she  had  persuaded  Stewart  to  purchase 


|i 


Buonaparte,  when  planning  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  ■  |  for  her  improvement.     It  was  through   one  of  these 
rould  not  have  felt  more  anxious  fears  than  beset  our    books  that  Mrs.   Ward's    prophecy  that  these   young 


poor  bride  on  the  morning  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
commence  her  household  duties.     All  necessary  stores 


!  people  would  yet  find  themselves  compelled  to  seek  her 
I  assistance,  was  realized.     In  one  of  these  very  excellent 


had  been  provided,  but  in  her  whole  life,  she  had  never  p  volumes,  Emma  found  it  set  down  as  an  opinion,  that 
prepared  a  meal.  Some  detached  dishes  she  understood  '!  domestic  bread  was  both  better  in  quality,  and  more  eco- 
well  enough.  She  could  make  tea,  and  had  brewed  j  nomical,  than  that  purchased  from  a  city  bakery.  From 
coffee  to  the  admiration  of  her  mother's  guests,  in  the  !  that  moment,  she  resolved  to  proceed  fonhwith  to  the 
silver  urns  and  French  apparatus  which  had  facilitated  'I  experiment  of  bread  making  in  her  own  person;  so  with 
those  operations  at  the  cottage.  But  Stewart  had  com-  .,  a  pail  of  flour  on  one  hand,  and  a  receipt-book  on  the 
missioned  Mrs.  Ward  to  buy  the  furniture  and  neces-    other,  she  commenced  mingling  the  ingredients,  accord* 


series  for  his  expected  household,  and  in  place  of  glit- 
tering silver  and  French  fitters,  Emma   found  a  tall 


ing  to  an  excellent  rule  there  set  down.     With  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  awkward  exertion,  she  succeeded  in 


conical  coffee-pot  of  japaoed  tin,  with  a  little  smooth  i  forming  her  materials  into  smooth  round  loaves,  ready 
upright  spout,  and  a  lid,  that  looked  like  a  corpulent '[  for  the  oven,  and  commenced  washing  the  paste  from 
extinguisher,  em  article  that  had,  by  some  miracle,  emi- '{  her  hands,  preparatory  to  placing  them  therein.  But, 
grated  from  the  interior  of  Connecticut  to  the  auction-  'i  alas!  the  most  lavish  use  of  water  was  insufficient  for 


stalls  at  Chatham  Square,  and  from  thence,  found  its 
way,  through  the  instnimenulity  of  Mrs.  Ward,  to  tho 


her  purpose;  washing  only  seemed  to  fasten  the  vexa- 
tious substance  more  obstinately  to  her  fingers.     It  was 


possession  of  our  young  house-keeper.  Being  entirely .  of  no  avail  that  she  wrung  them  together,  and  plunged 
ignorant  of  the  mysterious  process  by  which  experienced  ||  them  again  and  again  in  the  pure  element.  The  oven 
housewifes  clarify  their  morning  beverage,  it  was  no  <  was  getting  cold — ^her  bread  was,  even  then,  over  lighr^ 
matter  of  astonishment  that  Emma  presented  her  bus- '  and  still  there  seemed  no  possible  chance  of  disencum-- 
band,  at  the  breakfast-table,  with  a  tasteless  and  some-  ]  bering  her  hands  without  assistance,  in  this  exigency^ 
what  muddy  compound  of  weak  coffee,  bluish  milk,  and  she  resolved  on  appealing  to  Mrs.  Ward  for  coimseL 
coarse  brown  sugar,  which  lie  very  heroically  contrived  ii  Great  was  the  surprise  of  that  little  body  when  her  new 
to  swallow,  ossuring  her,  however,  that  he  seldom  took    tenant  enter  her  apartment  with  flushed  cheeks,   and 

eyes  brimming  with   tears   of  vexation.     She  started 


more  than  one  cup  in  the  morning. 

Stewart  went  out  immediatdy  after  breakfast,  and  a 
sad,  lonely  day  succeeded.  Emma  strove  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  happy,  and  prepared  fur  the  toil 
and  humihatioo  that  lay  before  her,  but,  spite  of  herself, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaclion-^almost  of  resent- 


'  from  her  patch-work  cushion,  upset  a  chair,  and  trod 
I  on  the  cat  in  the  plenitude  of  her  vulgar  delight. 

"  I  declare,  you  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 
We  began  to  think  you  did  not  mean  to  be  neighborly,** 
!<he  exclaimed,  seizing  one  of  the  hands  which  Emma 


ment,  lurking  in  her  heart.  Her  pride  was  constantly  ji  had  extended  in  explanation  of  her  predicament.  "  My 
rebelling  against  the  menial  offices  which  she  had  taken  I  goodness !  what  is  the  matter!"  ahe  continued,  sud- 
upon  herself.  There  was  a  bitter  smile  on  her  youngi  denly  relinquishing  her  hold  and  surveying  her  own 
lip  when  she  looked  down  upon  the  sleeve  of  her  black  i  plump  palm  which  had  shared  somewhat  in  the  miafor- 
•ilk  dress  which  had  been  torn  in  carrying  an  armful  I' tune  of  her  visitor. 

of  wood  from  the  yard  to  the  kitchen  fire;  when  she'j  Emma  explained  her  perplexing  situation,  at  which 
found  no  water  in  the  pail,  and  the  tetrhour  drawing ,;  Mrs.  Ward  went  off  in  a  fit  of  laughter  that  threatened  to 
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dislocate  every  joint  in  her  little  body  while  «he  searched 
in  a  neighboring  clusot  for  a  flour  box.  At  firat  her  visi- 
tor was  ofTended,  but  there  was  something  so  hearty  and 
ITOod  naturcd  in  the  little  woman's  merriment,  that  at  last 
her  pride  fairly  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  tho  ridiculous, 
and  as  the  flour  was  rubbed  over  her  hands  her  own  clear 
ringing  laugh  mingled  with  tho  delighted  chuckle  of  her 
deliverer. 

"  There  now,  let  mo  go  and  help  you  put  the  bread  in 
the  oven;  you've  got  a  good  many  things  to  learn  yet,  I 
can  tell  you,"  said  the  really  kind  woman,  delighted  at 
being  of  service ;  "come,  come,  I  may  not  speak  fine 
language,  or  wear  silk  dresses  to  do  my  work  in,  but  if 
you  are  sick  or  in  trouble  (and  who  knows  what  may 
happen)  you  may  be  glad  to  have  even  me  for  a  friend ; 
no  come  along,  people  that  live  in  the  same  house  ought 
to  be  neighborly." 

There  was  kindness  and  sincerity  in  the  good  woman's 
speech,  and  those  are  qualities  which  can  never  fail  to 
touch  the  heart.  From  that  day,  Mrs.  Word,  with  all 
her  oflicious  vulgarity,  became  a  valuable  counsellor  to 
the  inexperienced  girl.  If  she  was  ill  or  desponding, 
during  the  many  hours  of  her  husband's  absence,  there 
was  Mrs.  Ward  bustling  about  with  a  cheerful  face  and 
ready  hand,  ministering  to  her  wants,  relating  droll  anec- 
dotes, and  lending  cheerfulness  to  many  an  hour,  that, 
but  for  her,  humble  as  she  was,  might  have  been  spent  in 
loneliness  and  repining.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  went 
by  and  our  young  wife  gradually  became  accustomed 
and  almost  reconciled  to  her  humble  station.  Habit,  and 
the  exercise  of  her  fine  taste,  soon  shed  a  degree  of  com- 
fort, if  not  of  elegance,  over  her  dwelling;  she  had  con- 
trived to  embelliMh  the  little  parlor,  and  to  purchase 
many  trifling  necessaries  without  applying  to  her  husband 
for  money ;  her  most  valuable  ring  was  disposed  of  by 
Mrs.  Ward,  and  a  neat  carpet  soon  after  concealed  the 
yellow  painted  floor.  A  few  plants  just  bursting  into 
blossom  graced  the  window  simultaneously  with  the 
carpet,  and  a  proud  and  happy  being  wa.-*  Emma  when 
she  saw  her  husband's  face  light  up,  and  his  fine  eyes  be- 
come dim  with  tenderness,  as  ho  witnessed  her  gentle 
effort  to  make  his  home  pleasant. 

"  It  will  not  always  be  thus,  my  sweet  wife,"  he  said 
that  night,  as  he  looked  cheerfully  round  the  little  room 
and  drew  the  pleased  and  blushing  young  creature  to  his 
bosom.  "  We  shall  yet  see  better  days,  be  assured.  I 
do  not  keep  either  you  or  myself  in  this  state  of  servi- 
tude without  some  hopes  of  a  change.  With  economy 
much  may  be  accomplished,  and  you  are  becoming  a  very 
prudent  domestic  girl,  Emma.  A  happier  one  you  cei^ 
tainly  shall  be  yet,  if  I  have  the  power  to  make  you  so." 

"  I  am  happy  now,"  murmured  the  young  wife. 

"  Yes,  just  this  moment,  Emma,"  replied  the  husband, 
lifling  her  face  from  his  bosom  and  kissing  her  forehead ; 
"but  sometimes  when  I'm  absent,  or  when  I  keep  back 
a  portion  of  my  weekly  earnings  as  a  provision  for  the 
future,  do  you  never  repine,  never  in  your  heart  reproach 


t* 


me. 


u 


Emma  felt  that  she  could  not  deny  the  charge,  a  blush 
spread  over  her  faco  and  her  eyea  drooped  beneath  his 
earnest  gaze. 


I  thought  sometimes,"  said  she,  timidly,  **  that  yoa 
might  have  taken  a  house  in  some  more  pleasant  neigh- 
borhood." 

•*  But  then,"  said  Stewart,  serionsly,  "with  the  in- 
creased rent,  thus  incurred,  how  was  I  to  meet  our  ex- 
penses out  of  my  poor  salary,  how  provide  for  probable 
sickness  or  want  of  employ  7" 

"  I  have  been  very  foolish  and  unreasonable,  I  fear," 
said  Emma,  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  to  his ;  "  I  did  not 
reflect." 

"  Never  again  indulge  in  hard  thoughts  of  your  hus- 
band without  explaining  them  to  him  at  once,"  replied 
Stewart,  earnestly;  "evil  repinings  against  those  we 
love,  if  indulged  in,  wil]  not  fail  at  last  to  win  the  heart 
from  its  object ;  there  should  be  confidence  in  all  things 
between  us,  my  Emma." 

"  And  have  you  no  thoughts  which  I  may  not  share  ? 
no  secrets  that  you  do  not  entrust  to  meY"  inquired  the 
young  wife,  looking  timidly,  and  yet  witli  some  degree  of 
earnestness,  in  his  face. 

It  was  Stewart's  turn  to  become  confused,  a  painfd 
flush  stole  over  his  face,  and  his  fine  eyes  wavered  be- 
neath her  gaze. 

"  That  is  a  strange  question,"  he  said;  '^what  secrets 
should  I  have  from  you?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  you  ne^-er  mentioned  a  mother  or 
sistQT  to  me,  yet  I  have  heard  you  talk  about  them  in 
your  sleep." 

"Indeed,  when?" 

"  Last  night,  for  instance." 

"  It  is  strange— what  could  I  have  said  t" 

"Oh,  you  seemed  to  be  pleading  with  them  to  release 
you  from  some  promise." 

"  Well,  and  did  I  say  what  the  promise  was  T 
Dreamers  should  be  consistent,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  began  to  mutter  all  kinds  of  unintelligible 
things  to  yourself.  I  could  only  make  out  that  they  had 
persuaded  you  to  do  something  which  you  did  not  like, 
for  you  persisted  'that  you  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
would  explain  all." 

"  What  could  that  mean  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  but  you  seemed  rery  much 
in  earnest." 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  the  husband,  with  a  constrained 
laugh;  "people  who  talk  nonsense  in  their  sleep  usually 
are.  How  foolish  all  this  is,  dearest,"  he  continued, 
abruptly,  kissing  her  again  with  some  appearance  of 
emotion;  "  come,  let  me  look  at  yoor  plants,  you  have 
not  told  nte  their  names  yet." 

Emma  followed  him  to  the  window,  and  he  asked 
several  questions  about  the  myrtles  and  roses' which  she 
hod  stationed  there,  but  eridently  with  a  pre-occupicd 
and  anxious  mind ;  for  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  re- 
plies. 

"Nay,  do  not  break  off  that  bud  yet,"  said  Enrnia,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his,  as  he  was  carelessly  twisting  off  a 
young  rose,  whose  crimson  heart  was  just  beginning  to 
break  through  the  green  leaves,  "  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  at  farthest,  it  will  begin  to  open  and  then  you  shall 
have  it." 
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"Shall  If"  replied  the  hiuband,  ahstractedly,  and 
leaving  the  window,  he  threw  himself  in  a  chair  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  lost  in  gloomy  and  silent  thoughts. 
Emma,  too,  became  dull  and  sorrowful.    At  all  times, 
and  more  particularly  when  Stewart  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
she  had  felt  apprehensive  and  suspicious  that  all  her  | 
efforts  and  saciificcs  had  failed  to  make  him  happy.  | 
She  was  well  aware  that  at  times  thoughts  of  her  own  | 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  home  lay  heavily  at  her  heart ;  \ 
that  much  of  her  discomfort  had  arisen  from  secret  re- 
gret for  the  sorrow  she  had  left  in  that  home ;  she  would 
sometimes  think  of  her  mother,  and  of  the  childless  soli- 
tude to  which  her  own  rash,  undutiful  conduct  had  con- 
signed her,  till  her  heart  yearned  with  a  strange  home- 
sick longing,  to  throw  herself  at  that  parent's  feet,  and 
ask  forgiveness  and  a  blessing  on  her  union :  but  hitherto 
pride  bad  held  her  back,  her  cheek  crimsoned  at  the  very 
thought  of  revealing  even  to  her  indulgent  parent  the  hum- 
ble fortune  to  which  she  had  consigned  herself.     She  pi'e- 
ferred  living  on  without  one  female  friend,  knowing  that 
•ho  was  an  object  of  reproach  to  all  who  had  once  loved 
her,  rather  than  expose  her  poverty.     Had  Stewart  con- 
tinued cheerful  and  happy,  she  might  have  forgotten  all 
in  the  deep  affection  which   had    led  her   to    resign 
so  much  for  his  sake ;  but  there  were  seasons  when  he 
too,  seemed  wretched  and  full  of  self-reproach,  when 
even  her  soft  voice  or  the  gentle  touch  of  her  hand 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  distress.      She  gazed  on  him 
that  night  as  he  sat  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  table 
and  the  light  flickering  over  his  noble  features,  and  her 
heart  filled  with  new  apprehension.    She  began  to  fear 
that  he  regretted  their  union,  and  that  she  was  becom- 
ing a  burthen  to  him;  what  else  could  render  him  so ! 
silent  and  unsocial.  He  had  left  no  mother — broken  over  { 
no  duties — did  he  begin  to  feel  contempt  for  his  wife,  \ 
that  she  had  thought  so  lightly  of  her's  7     These  were 
strange,  painful  thoughts,  but  they  haunted  the  bosom  of 
that  yotmg  creature  through  the  whole  of  that  sleepless 
night. 

The  next  day  Emma  continued  sad  and  thoughtful. 
Mrs.  Ward  took  her  shoe-binding  up  stairs  and  express- 
ed a  benevolent  intention  of  setting  by  her  young  favorite 
till  she  became  cheerful,  if  it  were  all  day,  but  even  her 
merry  laugh  and  droll  humor  failed  of  its  usual  effect. 
Emma  was  very  sad  and  apprehensive.  She  could  not  | 
account  tor  it,  but  an  uncommon  gloom  hung  about  her  i 


drew  forth  an  easy  chair,  which  she  had  sacrificed  an- 
other ring  to  purchase,  and  placed  Stewart's  slippers 
before  it;  but  tears  were  in  her  eyes  all  the  time,  and 
after  every  thing  was  ready  she  sat  down  despondingly  to 
await  his  coming. 

Hours  went  slowly  by  and  yet  he  came  not;  it  was  a 
damp  night,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
seldom  appeared  any  object  in  that  street  worthy  of 
notice ;  yet  the  watchman  stationed  opposite  Stewart's 
dwelling  was  surprised  to  see  a  pale,  sad  face  looking 
anxiously  forth  through  a  thicket  of  window  plants  into 
the  damp  night,  hour,  after  hour,  as  if  it  could  not  tire 
with  watching.  Thrice  the  sa^h  was  flung  up  and  then 
he  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white  ueck  bending  through  the 
shrubs  and  of  two  small  hands  wrung  and  twined  together 
as  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  At  length  the  fiice  disap* 
peared,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  directly  after 
the  window  was  darkened,  and  a  female  form  muffled  in  a 
shawl  came  hastily  through  the  street  door  and  crossing 
over  to  his  station,  rushed  up  the  street,  a  lamp  shone 
full  upon  her  face  at  the  moment,  and  he  knew  it  was  the 
same  which  had  been  gazing  all  the  evening  from  the 
window. 

In  about  an  hour  the  poor  girl  returned,  her  step  was 
feeble  and  unsteady,  and  as  she  passed  the  watchman 
again,  he  could  hear  that  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 
His  interest  was  excited,  and  be  observed  that  as  she 
entered  her  dwelling,  a  lad,  who  had  been  loitering 
around  the  grocery  during  the  last  hour,  followed  her 
into  the  passage.  The  boy  took  a  folded  paper  from  his 
cap,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  joyful  cry  which  burst  from 
that  young  creature's  lips,  as  she  saw  the  writing,  had 
startled  him,  for  he  turned  and  ran  hastily  up  tlie  street, 
leaving  the  letter  in  her  hand.  A  moment  and  the  door 
closed,  leaving  tlie  curious  watchman  in  darkness  and 
perplexity.  Poor  Emma,  it  was  her  movements  that  had 
been  so  curiously  watched;  it  was  Stewart's  letter  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  He  had  left  hep— the  blow 
had  fallen — he  had  left  her!  The  letter  was  kindly 
worded,  *'  they  must  part  for  a  season,  only  for  a  season," 
itjiaid,  but  it  continued  an  earnest  request  that  she 
should  return  to  her  mother  immediately. 

Her  first  sensation  was  joy  at  hearing  from  the  beloved 
object  in  any  form,  it  was  some  comfort  too  look  upon 
that  hand  writing,  cruel  as  was  its  import,  but  very  soon 
a  keen  sense  of  desolation  and  wretchedness  fell  upon 


heart  like  a  presentiment.     Stewart  had  gone  out  early  i  her  heart.  She  looked  imploringly  round  upon  the  bare 
that  morning  and  did  not  return  to  dinner.    There   was  l'  walls  as  if  she  expected  sympathy  even  from  them.     At 


nothing  remarkable  in  that,  for  he  had  frequently  remain- 
ed out  all  day ;  yet  his  absence  made  her  anxious.    She 
remembered  that  his  conduct  on  leaving  home  had  been  i 
marked  and  strange — that  he  had  returned  twice  to  take  I 
leave,  and  when  lihe  gave  him  the  rose  bud  which  had  ; 
began  to  unfold  during  the  night,  a  regretful,  misty  ex- 
pression came  to  his  eyes.   He  strained  her  to  his  heart 
and  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  on  her  forehead— -she  had 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  she  re- 
membered that  his  lips  trembled  and  his  face  was  much 
agiiated.     All  these  recollections  came  crowding  to  her 
memory  as  the  day   waned   without   bringing   him  to 


last  she  remembered  Mn.  Waixl ;  no  other  human  being 
was  near  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  pity  or  counsel. 
With  the  letter  in  her  hand  she  entered  the  landlady's 
apartment  and  awoke  her  from  a  comfortable  sleep. 
The  good  woman  started  up  and  stared  wildly  on  the 
pale  young  creature  from  under  her  borderless  cap. 

"  Dear  me !  what  can  have  brought  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night?"  she  said,  rubbing  her  eyes  and  striving 
still  further  to  arouse  herself.     **  What  it  the  matter?" 

Emma  could  not  speak,  but  she  placed  the  open  letter 

before  Mrs.  Ward.     The  little  woman  never  boasted 

( much  *  schooling,'  as  she  herself  acknowledged,   but. 


her  presence.     She   prepared   tea,   lighted  the   lamps,  U  with  the  aid  oi'  spelling  and  guessing,  she  contrived  to 
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ascertain  what  had  befallen  the  helpless  being  who  stood 
by  her  bed  side  pale  as  death,  and  too  miserable  for 
words  or  tears. 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  the  kind  woman;  "poor  young  | 
creature — and  so  he  has  gone  at  last.     I  was  afraid  of  it 
once,  but  after  I  found  out  that  you  were  honestly  married, 
I  would  not  have  thought  it  of  him." 

"Mrs.  Ward,"  said  the  wretched  wife,  turning  her 
soft  eyes,  now  full  of  gloom  and  agony,  on  the  face  of 
her  companion,  "you  have  been  good  to  me,  very,  very 
good,  but  do  not  say  a  word  against  him ;  I  am  misera- 
ble, more  miserable  than  any  human  being  ever  was  be- 
fore. Comfort  me ;  oh,  try  to  give  some  hope— for  I 
believe  my  heart  is  breaking." 

"  Poor  thing — poor  thing !"  murmured  the  landlady, 
turning  away  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears  that  rolled 
down  her  ruddy  cheeks;  "what  can  you  do?" 

"  I  will  obey  him,  cruel  as  he  is. — I  will  go  to  my 
poor  mother;  there  is  no  disgrace  upon  me  that  I  should 
not.  I  have  been  lawfully  wedded,"  said  Emma,  rising 
up  and  speaking  in  a  slow  calm  voice.  "  He  may  desert 
me,  but  I  am  his  wife  still." 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  cheerfully,  "  and  you  have 
the  certificate  to  show  for  it.*' 

At  these  words  the  poor  wife  sunk  helpless  to  the  bed, 
and  every  drop  of  blood  forsook  her  face. 

"  God  forgive  bim !"  burst  from  her  white  lips,  "  God 
forgive  him,  for  he  has  taken  the  certificate .'" 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  it  will  all  turn  out  right  in  the  end," 
persisted  Mrs.  Ward,  soothingly ;  "  the  minister  can  bear 
witness  for  you." 

"  Alas !"  said  Emma,  wringing  her  hands,  *'  I  am  every 
way  helpless,  fur  I  can  remember  neither  the  street  in 
which  we  were  married,  nor  the  name  of  the  clergyman." 

"  Dear  me,"  muttered  the  little  woman,  "  this  is 
dreadful!"  For  several  minutes  the  two  beings  so 
strangely  thrown  together,  remained  silent;  Mrs.  Ward 
was  pondering  on  what  she  had  learned,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  seemed  altogether  foreign  to 
her  round,  good  natured  face,  and  Emma  gazed  upon  her 
with  a  sad,  heart-broken  look,  which  might  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone  to  pity. 

"  Don's  take  on  so  terribly,"  said  the  kind  woman ; 
"  at  last  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  will 
come  back  again  if  you  obey  his  letter." 

"  Do  you,  in  truth,  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  heart- 
•tricken  wife,  clasping  her  hands  and  bending  earnestly 
forward— her  pale  lips  slightly  parted,  and  her  soft  eyed 
gleaming  with  a  troubled  joy.  "  Say  that  you  think  su 
and  I  will  do  any  thing !" 

**1  do  think  so,"  persisted  the  landlady,  striving  to  be- 
lieve what  she  said ;  "  I  have  seen  a  great  many  wild 
men  in  my  time,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  marks  by 
which  they  are  known.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart  always 
looked  a  person  boldly  in  the  face.  When  he  spoke,  he 
had  a  proud  eye  that  seemed  to  pierce  through  one,  but 
I  never  saw  it  sink  or  shun  anybody.  Look— I  never 
yet  saw  a  villain,  such  as  he  would  prove  himself,  if  he 
could  leave  you  in  this  way,  that  would  not  cower  and 
drop  his  eyes  befora  the  keen  glance  of  an  honest  person." 


*' Stewart  was  no  villaia,"  raurmored  Emma,  in  a 
stifled  voice. 

Mrs.  Ward  went  on  without  heeding  the  interruption. 
"  Go  home  to  your  mother,"  she  said,  "  tell  her  the 
truth — she  wiU  believe  you  without  the  certificate." 
Emma  shook  her  head.  "I  will  go  with  you;  Mr. 
Stewart  gave  the  papers  into  my  own  hand,  for  I  insist- 
ed upon  seeing  them.  I  can  take  my  bible  oath  that 
your  name  was  written  on  them  at  full  length,  Emma 
Carlton,  hut  somehow  it  has  always  run  in  my  head  ns  if 
Stewart  was  not  the  other  name.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  your  mother,  and  if  she  refuses  to 
believe  us,  why  you  shall  come  back  with  met.  I  am  not 
quite  so  poor  as  some  people  think,  and  so  long  as  I  can 
bind  a  shoe  or  draw  a  cent  from  the  Savings  Bank,  you 
shall  have  a  home.  Now,  go  up-stairs  and  try  to  sleep, 
we  will  start  early  in  the  morning." 

"  I  cannot  go  up-stairs  again,  indeed  I  cannot  Let 
me  stay  here  with  you,"  pleaded  poor  Emma. 

**  Very  well,  but  you  must  try  w  rest,"  said  the  land 
lady.  '*Come  now,  be  quiet,  and  don't  ciy  any  more, 
you  will  see  Mr.  Stewart  and  be  as  hoppy  as  a  lark 
again  in  less  than  three  days,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will." 

It  was  a  cold  afternoon  in  November,  nearly  foar 
months  after  she  had  so  weakly  left  her  home,  that  Emma 
stood  with  her  little  friend,  the  landlady,  beneath  the 
old  chestnut,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  tbe 
progress  of  our  story.  A  change  had  fallen  on  each  ob- 
ject  she  gazed  upon— the  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn 
had  settled  on  the  maple  grove,  and,  though  the  grass 
was  still  vigorous  in  the  hollows  and  beneath  the  trees,  a 
slight  frost  had  turned  it  to  a  crisp  brown  on  the  upland?, 
and  the  various  rounded  knolls  which  broke  the  others 
wise  smooth  surface  of  the  meadows.  A  deep  russset 
brown  had  settled  on  the  slender  leaves  which  still 
clothed  the  chestnut,  and  a  tribe  of  beautiful  squirrels 
were  busy  searching  out  the  ripe  fruit  as  it  fell  from  the 
open  husks  hanging  in  clusters  over  the  boughs. 

"If  you  feel  so  dreadfully  about  seeing  your  mother, 
stay  here  and  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her  a  little  first, 
said  Mrs.  Ward  folding  a  Rob  Roy  shawl  more  closely 
o%*er  her  little  person,  and  turning  into  the  highway  from 
which  she  had  diverged  a  few  paces  to  humor  the  wish 
of  her  young  friend.  "  Don't  slay  behind  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  though,  by  that  time  the  good  lady  up 
yonder  will  be  dying  to  see  you,  or  she  isn't  more  than 
half  a  woman." 

Part  of  this  speech  was  lost  in  the  distance,  for  Mrs. 
Ward,  full  of  her  benevolent  purpose,  walked  with  all 
her  strength  toward  the  cottage.  Emma  lingered  be- 
hind. Painful  and  humiliating  as  were  her  thoughts, 
there  was  something  purifying  and  healthy  in  them.  She 
had  left  that  spot  a  fanciful,  visionary  being,  ready  to  stake 
her  happiness,  and  that  of  all  connected  wiili  her,  on  the 
hazard  of  a  stranger's  honor.  She  had  ventured  the 
stake,  and  the  penalty  was  written  on  her  changed  heart. 
She  looked  back  upon  the  past,  and  felt  most  keenly  that 
all  the  miseries  she  had  endured  was  the  result  of  that 
one  rash  step  which  she  had  taken  beneath  that  ▼«? 
li*ee.     She  had  left  her  home  rich  in  the  love  of  all  w^o 
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all  she  met.     She  returned  to  it,  a  disobedient  daughter  | 
— «  heartpstricken  woman— a  deserted  wife    a  being  on  j 


knew  her,  with  a  pure,  vigoroni  heart  beating  in  her  ]j  almost  sternly  to  his  sister,  as  she  strove  to  restorv 
bosom,  and  eyee  that  looked  in  conscious  rectitude  on  |.  animation,  to  the  pale  creature  in  his  arms. 

"  Believe  me,  Charles,  the  lesson  she  has  received  will 
be  a  moral  blevsing,  if  not  a  physical  one.  I  had  your 
whom  men  might  heap  soom,  which  she  had  no  power  !j  promise." 
to  resent,  and  she  felt  to  her  heart's  core  that  her  own  |;  "  Yes,  and  exacted  it  rigorously.  I  shall  not  soon  foi^ 
imprudence  and  folly  had  brought  all  this  weight  of  evil  i!  give  either  yourself  or  my  mother." 
on  her  head.  She  bent  her  steps  slowly  towards  the  |l  "Be  content,  good  brother."  replied  SophU,  in  a  low 
eottage,  and  tears  giwhed  up  from  her  very  heart,  as  the  jj  voice,  putting  back  the  thick  ringleU  from  £mma*s  fiwa- 


pendant  branches  of  the  elm,  clothed  in  the  brilliant  dye, 
brought  to  its  graceful  foliage  by  the  early  frost,  broke  to 


bead,  and  bathing  it  with  lavender  water.     "  If  you  bad 
not  run  away  with  her,  I  dare  venture  to  assert  she  would 


her  sight,  waving  to  and  fro  before  her  chamber  window,  jj  never  have  been  woed  and  won  by  Charles  FowW. 
like  a  host  of  banners  floating  out  to  welcome  her  !i  Now,  that  you  have  secured  the  pri«e,  don't  quarrel  with 
home  again.      Every  thing  looked  familiar  about  the 


cottage — the  sunshine  shed  a  golden  light  over  the 
thickeu,  and  the  changing  greensward ;  the  rose  tree 
which  she  had  left  in  blossom  was  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  rich  crimson  berries  that  gleamed  in  the  light  like 
clusters  of  moulded  coral.  Slowly,  and  with  her  heart 
beating  painfully  at  each  step,  Emma  advanced  to  the 
door.  She  heard  voices  within,  happy  voices  they 
seemed,  and  a  clear  silvery  laugh  mingled  joyously  with 
the  sound.  Emma's  pale  cheek  flushed,  and  her  heart 
throbbed  almost  to  sufibcation.  "  Had  Sophia  Fowler 
taken  her  place  in  the  cottage  7  Was  she,  an  only  child, 
so  easily  forgotten  7"  These  thoughts  gave  her  an  un- 
natural courage,  and  she  advanced  into  the  usual  sitting 
room  with  a  firmness  which  was  the  effect  of  sudden  ex- 
citenraent.  The  room  was  empty,  but  in  the  breakfast 
parloT  back,  she  saw  Mrs.  Ward  sitting  in  an  easy  cbair 
with  her  round  £tce  sparkling  all  over  with  joy,  while 
Sophia  Fowler  sat  at  her  feet  talking  eagerly,  and  as  if 
they  had  been  acquainted  from  the  cradle.  Mrs.  Carlton 
stood  by  a  window  looking  anxiously  forth  as  if  in  ex- 
jpectation  of  some  one. 

"Are  you  certain  that  she  is  so  near?"  inquired  the 
good  lady,  of  Mrs.  Ward.  Her  voice  was  full  of  emo- 
tion, ami  though  her  face  was  almost  young  with  smiles, 
a  tear  trembled  on  either  cheek.  "  Poor  child'— how  I 
have  pined  to  see  her." 

There  was  a  slight  joyful  cry  broke  from  the  next 
room,  aad  Emma  Carlton  lay  sobbing  like  a  cliild  on  the 
bosom  of  her  mother. 

**  Oh,  if  brother  Charles  were  but  here  this  minute, 
where  can  he  have  gone?"  exclaimed  Sophia,  springing 
up  and  running  to  the  door.  Emma  lifted  her  head,  and 
her  heart  almost  stopped  its  pulsation,  so  intensely 
did  she  listen.  Light,  familiar  footsteps  sounded  from  the 
room  which  she  had  just  left — a  quick  eager  tread  thai 
caused  her  eye  to  brighten  and  her  breath  to  come 


those  who  helped  you  to  it,  because  they  happened  to 
manage  things  a  little  out  of  the  conomon  way.  Look  to 
your  charge— those  silken  lashes  are  beginning  to  quiver 
on  her  cheek.  Emma,  my  sweet  sister,  look  up  and  say 
that  you  forgive  me,  and  I  shall  submit  to  this  gentle 
man's  anger  with  becoming  philosophy." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  wish  me  to  forgive  yet," 
said  Emma,  with  a  fiunt  smile,  as  Sophia  repeated  her 
half  jeering,  half  earnest  petition. 

**  First  and  foremost,"  said  Sophia,  demurely,  "  you, 
my  gentle  sister,  having  taken  a  decided  and  unreasonap 
bio  antipathy  to  the  gentleman,  who  at  tliis  moment  is 
supporting  you  very  properly  in  his  arms,  wore  by  meant 
of  some  little  manccuvriBg  and  subterfuge  on  my  part,  in- 
duced to  make  various  rural  walks  to  a  certain  cascade, 
where  this  same  Charles  Fowler,  by  the  merest  accident, 
happened  to  meet  you  one  fine  summer's  day,  which 
meeting  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  that  an 
another  fine  day  my  fair  cousin  and  my  gallant  brother 
formed  a  resolution  to  elope  and  ntake  a  regular  romance 
of  their  loves.  Now,  this  same  Charles  Fowler  would 
most  willingly  have  married  his  lady  love  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  having  a  house  and  all  things  appertain* 
ing,  ready  for  her  reception  in  the  city,  bat  as  the  lady  of 
his  choice  refused  to  see  him  in  his  proper  character,  he 
was  forced  to  gratify  her  veiy  extraordinary  fancy  and 
run  away  with  her  under  an  assumed  name,  which,  how- 
ever, he  took  especial  care  not  to  have  inserted  in  the 
certificate,  where  it  is  legally  registered  Charies  Stewart 
Fowler—and  wedded  her  in  the  pretended  capacity  of  a 
book-keeper.  Now,  a  younglady  who  could  thus  trifle  with 
ber  own  happiness  and  with  that  of  her  friends,  so  far 
as  to  desert  them  for  a  penniless  stranger,  in  my  humble 
opinion  deserved  some  punishment  which  would  render 
her  more  circumspect  in  future,  so  I  made  it  a  condition 
that  Charles  should,  in  reality,  take  the  situation  he  pre- 
tended to  assume.  That  he  should  occupy  it  for  thrae  or 
four  months,  and  should  content  himself  with  the  money 


gaspingly.     She  was  clinging  to  her  mother,  and  yet,  bent  ;<  derived  therefrom.      To  this  end  he  took  the  house 


slightly  away  from  her  bosom,  like  a  fawn  preparing  for 
a  bound,  when  a  young  man  passed  the  tbreshbi^d.  His 
eye  was  brilliant — a  beaming  smile  brightened  his  whole 
face,  and  even  as  he  entered  the  door,  his  arms  were  ex- 
tended toward  his  breathless  and  listening  wife.  Emma 
started  from  her  mother's  bosom,  but  the  surprise  was 
too  much,  she  fainted  and  was  received  insensible  in  her 
husband's  arms. 

"  I  suppose  this  will  satisfy  you,**  said  young  Fowler, 

20 


!  which  you  occupied  with  this  kind  lady,  Mrs.  Ward— 

'  filled  his  situation  of  book-keeper  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 

'  employers— gave  you  a  few  useful  lessons  in  domestic 

economy,  and  thereby  redeemed  his   word  of  honor 

I  pledged  to  that  effecL     I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 

that  it  required  all  my  powers  of  penuarion  to  indaee 

him  to  leave  you  even  for  twenty-four  hours.    Had  ha 

been  the  person  you  at  first  supposedt  capaUe  ef  stealing 

an  only  child  from  the  roof  of  her  mother,  the  desertioa 
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which  was  but  seeming,  and  for  a  few  hours  might  have 
been  a  stem  reality. 

"  It  was  Tcry  cruel,"  murmured  Emma,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

"  But  all  this  is  forgiven,  is  it  not  t"  whispeped  young 
Fowler,  and  he  led  his  wife  to  a  window  apart  from  the 
&mily,  where  they  conversed  very  earnestly  together  for 
some  time.  What  concessions  were  made  never  trans- 
pired, but  from  that  day  to  this  Emma  Fowler  was  never 
heard  to  reproach  either  her  husband  or  his  sister  for 
the  practical  illustration  which  they  had  given  her  of 
^  Love  in  a  Cottage." 


Orirlnal. 
MY    WIFE. 

BT  ROBERT  HAMILTOM. 


Iw  tfa«  «hnrekysrd  ^f  RMlyn,  in  Scotland,  there  is  to  b«  seen 
,      an  humble  tombstone  with  the  above  brief  but  touohinr 


iBMriptioo. 


I. 


Mt  wifel  oh!  what  a  magic's  in  that  name, 

A  spell  that  conjures  up  departed  years ; 
It  fans  the  dying  «mbers  of  love's  flame. 

And  opes  the  sealed  fountain  of  my  tears, — 
It  wakes  anew,  past  joys,  and  loves,  and  fears, 

Reveals  die  scenes  of  vanished  hours  of  pain ; 
Till  thy  sweet  form  in  living  guise  appears ; 

And  in  thy  smile  I  seem  to  live  again, 

Whon  life  was  sunshine  bright  without  one  speck  or 
stain. 

II. 

I  see  thee  rich  in  innocence  and  youth. 
Thy  raven  tresses  floating  in  the  breese; 

Thy  cheek  of  bloom,  thy  eyes  of  sparkling  truth, 
That  flashed  their  light  like  gleams  of  sunny  seas. 

Ere  o'er  them  came  the  shroud  of  fell  disease. 
And  Beauty  died  upon  her  rosy  throne. 

And  Death  did  rudely  on  thy  treasures  seize, 

And  gloom  came  o'er  where  glory  proudly  shooe. 
And  left  me  in  this  vale  to  mourn  and  weep  alone. 

III. 

And  when  thy  honest  heart  was  linked  to  mine, 
And  the  loved  name  of  trt/e  proclaimed  thee  bound 

For  weal  or  woe  upon  devotion's  shrine— 
My  partner  in  mortality's  dark  round, 

•How  sweli'd  thy  artlsss  bosom  at  the  sound, 
And  the  big  tears  of  joy  gush'd  irom  thine  eye ; 

Whilo  Hope  his  sunny  pinions  waved  around, 
And  pleastire  ope'd  the  portals  of  love's  sky- 
Alas  !  my  beautiM!  wo  deem*d  no  spoiler  by. 

IT- 

My  homo!  oh'!  what  a  scene  of  bliss  was  there, 
'    A  paradise  of  innocence  and  love-; 
it  seem'd  a  spot  of  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
A  haven  for  the  peaoa-aHgfating  dove. 


Around  thee  blessings,  hand  in  hand,  did  move, 
Thy  voice  was  music,  like  the  balmy  sigh 

Of  unseen  winds  o'er  bowers  of  bloom  that  rove, 
And  hymn  their  anthems  in  the  golden  sky, 
When  summer  days  depart,  like  life  from  beanty** 
eye. 

T. 

When  Vouble  struck  his  arrow  to  my  core. 
And  ruin  rear'd  his  dread,  appalling  form, 

Thy  look  of  love  becalmed  the  tempest's  roar — 
My  star  of  hope ! — my  rainbow  in  the  storm ! 

Pride,  pomp,  or  guile,  thy  mind  did  ne'er  transform; 
Simplicity's  mild  feelings  dwelt  in  thee : 

But  ah !  the  blighter  did  my  bower  deform. 
And  reft  the  rose  from  my  domestic  tree. 
And  tum'd  it  to  the  upas  dread,  to  wither  me. 

VI. 

The  vision  passes !— by  the  couch  of  death, 

I'm  with  thee,  loved  one,  in  thy  chamber's  gloom ; 

Faster  and  faster  ebbs  thy  fleeting  breath— 
And  nature  sinks  beneath  the  spoiler's  doom. 

While  the  sweet  glance  that  did  thine  eye  illume 
Flash'd  at  departure  with  a  proud  disdain, 

"Weep  not,"  thou  said'st,  "because  Itcektketomh; 
Congenial  tpiriU  part  to  meet  again,** 
Whisper'd  my  name,  and  sweetly  passed  from  earth 
and  pain. 

TII. 

Now  kiw  thou  slnmber'st;  o'er  thee,  darkly  wavas 
The  cypress  in  his  robe  of  gloomy  green ; 

Low  moans  the  river  as  thy  home  he  laves, 
And  autunm's  garb  of  gtory  vestt  the  soena. 

By  thy  lone  couch,  I  linger  all  unseen, 
Deeming  I  hear  upon  the  evening's  sighs 

Thy  voice's  music— as  I  fondly  ween, 
Thou  look'st  upon  me  in  thy  spirit  guise, 
From  thy  loved  home— thy  mansion  'yond  the  axora 
skies. 

VIII. 

My  wife !  Oh,  pilgrim,  softly  press  the  soil. 
The  couch  of  beauty  in  iu  last  repose ; 

The  balmy  piUow  of  life's  ended  toil. 

She  sleeps  the  sleep  that  God  can  but  uncloea. 

Bring  the  pale  lily  and  the  blushing  rose, 
And  ev'iy  flower  that  fond  affection's  hand 

Can  cull  when  summer  in  her  gloiy  glows, 
To  strew  in  mcm'ry  of  her  spirit  bland. 
My  beautifuil  my  wife!  bride  of  the  heav'nlfband! 

Boston,  1840. 


) 


The  multitude  judge  almost  constantly  wrong  on  all 
subjects  that  lie  in  the  least  out  of  the  common  way. 
They  foDow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
not  only  go  wrong  themselves,  but  make  those  who 
are  wiser  ashamed  to  go  right.  And  yet  it  is  not  prudent 
to  be  singular  in  matters  of  inferior  consequence.— 
BurgKe  Human  Nature, 


job; 
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Orlfiiiml. 
"JOE-/'   OR,  THE   MAOIC    STONE. 

A   JERSKT    LEGEND. 
BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **LAriTTl,"  "  BURTOH,"  ETC 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  stood  in  the 
ancient  town  of  New  Brunswick,  in  East  Jersey,  a  snmll 
Inn,  known  as  "  The  Black  Dog,^^    It  was  a  low,  ramb- 
ling edifice,  situated  close  to  the  water,  over  which  it 
partly  projected,  and  was  fantastically  constructed  of  the 
glazed,  black,  and  red  bricks,  which  the  wise  Dutchmen 
of  that  age  believed  could  only  be  made  in  Holland,  from 
the  same  earth  from  which  they  themselves  were  fash- 
ioned.    One  stormy  night,  in  the  tap-room,  of  this  well 
known  Inn,  at  the  period  of  our  stirring  1776,  were  as- 
sembled several  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  town,  mostly 
of  the  degree  of  tradesmen,  though  one  or  two  weather- 
bound skippers  and  a  belated  Scotch  farmer,  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  of  the  number.     It  was  a  chilly  October 
night,  and  mine  host,  Feter  Fug,  had  kindled  a  rousing 
fire  in  the  capacious  chimney,  around  which  were  gather- 
ed the  whole  company,  amounting  to  some  twelve  per- 
sons in  all,  each  worthy  with  a  can  of  ale  in  his  hand, 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.     The  hour  was  waxing  late, 
and  sdll  the  storm  howled  without,  and  the  rain,  mingled 
witb  sleet,  rattled  with  a  dead  sound  on  the  outer-side  of 
the  shutters  of  the  apartment,  conveying  to  the  minds  of 
those  within,  a  sense  of  security  and  comfort  that  im- 
parted a  general  cheerfulness  to  every  countenance,  and 
disposed  them  to  hilarity.     Hitherto  their  talk  had  been 
on  the  public  topics  of  the  day  and  the  gossip  of  the 
town ;  but  these  subjects  at  length  becoming  exhausted, 
it  was  proposed  that  some  one  should  tell  a  story.    This 
proposition  came  from  a  lazy-looking,  lumpish  little  man, 
ina*;ragged  grey  jerkin,  well  patched  green  plush  breeches, 
and  a  shocking  bad  hat,  who  sat  upon  a  high  stool  near 
the  tap,  the  better,  as  it  would  seem,  to  ogle  the  landlady, 
who,  with  her  round  red  face  resting  between  her  two 
hands,  which,  in  turn,  were  sustained  by  her  elbows  that 
i»ere  supported  on  the  bar,  was  looking  towards  the 
group  and  listening  to  their  gossip,  not  hesitating  either 
to  aid  the  memory  of  some  one  who  was  at  fault,  or  to 
auggest  an  idea  herself,  as  the  subject  or  occasion 
offered. 

The  male  individual  in  question  was  known  through- 
out the  town  as  "Joe."  Sometimes  he  was  called 
**  Lazy  Joe ;"  at  others  **  Copper  Joe,"  and  at  others 
"  Invisible  Joe,"  for  reasons  that  will  become  apparent 
hereafter.  But  no  man  knew  this  worthy  by  any  name 
that  came  after  "  Joe."  From  time  immemorial  be  had 
been  called  Joe,  and  '  Hicjaeet  "Joe"'  was  likely  to 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone. 

Joe  was  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  had  a  wife ;  and  his 
wife  was  the  better  cobbler,  for  she  stnpped  him  and 
leathered  him  till  he  had  no  more  soul  in  his  body  than 
he  had  upon  his  shoes,  which  were  out  at  the  toes. 
Mistress  Joe  had  never  blessed  her  lord  with  any  like- 
nesses of  his  own  image ;  and  this  conjugal  deficit  may 
account  in  some  part  for  the  numerous  castigadons  that 
fell  to  Joe's  share^-his  own  back  taking  the  place  of  the 


backs  of  his  seven  little  Joes  (Joe  had  been  married 
seven  years)  that  ought  to  have  been  and  were  noL  Mrs. 
Joe,  like  all  other  married  ladies  of  her  calibre,  must  do 
a  certain  amount  of  whipping  in  her  day  and  generation; 
and  for  not  having  legitimate  subjects  for  her  "  bared,  red 
right  arm,"  it  was  a  wise  Providence  that  placed  her  lord's 
shoulders  to  receive  the  natural  expenditure  of  her  casti- 
gating  humors.  Oh,  ye  chikUess  husbands,  to  what  are 
ye  doomed ! 

In  process  of  time  Joe  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
strap,  that  he  no  longer  winced  under  it,  and  as  his 
rib  was  always  in  better  humor  afterwards,  he  foon  got 
into  the  habit  when  he  wanted  to  obtain  a  fevor,  first  to 
rouse  her  ire,  and  take  a  beating,  when,  taking  her  in  the 
better  humor,  that  was  always  sure  to  follow,  he  would 
wheedle  her  out  of  whatever  he  sought,  whether  it  was  a 
shilling  to  spend  at  "  The  Black  Dog,"  (for  she  was 
financier,  earning  herself  all  tlie  coin  that  crossed  Joe's 
threshhold)  or  permission  to  take  a  Sunday's  stroll  in 
the  fields.  Joe  no  longer  worked  at  his  last,  and  the 
secret  of  his  desertion  of  the  wax  and  awl  is  this.  It  so 
chanced  that  when  he  had  been  married  a  year,  he  par- 
chased  one  sixteenth  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  for  which  he 
gave  five  shillings  three  pence  farthing,  and  drew  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  sterling.  This  was  a  wind  fell  in 
Joe's  imagination.  He  had  always  been  an  idfe  dog, 
and  none  of  his  earnings  had  heretofore  come  to  so 
large  a  sum. 

"  Now,  by  this  and  by  that,"  said  Joe,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  money,  *'  I  will  be  a  gendeman,  and  live  by 
buying  tickets.  Mankind  was  never  made  to  work. 
The  whole  world  may  go  barefooted,  like  Adam^md  Eve, 
before  I  make  another  shoe  for  foot." 

This  was  the  era  of  poor  Joe's  downfiilL     In  a  twelve- 
month he  was  without  shop,  leather,  tools,  or  work,  and 
now  altogether  too  lazy  and  idle  in  his  habits  to  profit 
by  either.     His  wife  made  out  to  keep  things  together  at 
home,  but  Joe  became,  what  in  this  day,  would  be  termed 
a  **  loafer."    Day  and  night  he  dreamed  of  lotteries,  and 
visions  of  wealth  were  constantly  floating  before  his  eyes. 
But  he  could  no  longer  purehase  a  ticket  for  the  want  of 
the  wherewithal,  and  not  even  the  prospect  of  earning  a 
litde  mcmey  for  this  object  could  tempt  him  to  work.    So 
Joe  passed  his  days  in  loafing  about  the  town,  leaning 
over  garden  fences  and  talking  politics  with  those  within 
it,  and  wondering  if  they  "  never  did'nt  find  no  money 
when  they  vas  hoeing;"  in  lounging  about  the  sunny 
stoop  of  the  Black  Dog  Inn ;  in  watching  the  boys  fish 
by  the  river  side ;  in  roaming  about  the  fields,  and  odier 
such  genteel  loafing  pastimes.    Every  body  knew  Joe; 
and  as  he  was  the  very  soul  of  good-nature,  every  body 
liked  him.    Joe  viras  not  a  teetotler.     He  would  guzzW. 
Mine  host,  Peter  Fug,  when  Joe  would  come  in  to  the 
tap-foom  and  find  him  smoking  his  pipe  there  alone, 
would  often,  for  company's  sake,  give  Joe  a  glass,  and 
the  villagers  and  formers  were  never  backward  to  ask 
him  to  take  a  dram  with  them.    So,  although  Joe  never 
had  any  coin,  yet  by  watching  opportunities  and  being 
always  in  the  way  of  the  tap-room,  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  foranooa  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  managed 
i  to  get  along  very  comfortably,  and  keep  about  *  half  and 
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balf/  from  the  time  he  rose  in  the  monitng  until  he 
went  to  bed  at  night.  It  was  Joe's  belief  that  he  was 
dettioed  raddenly  to  grow  rich.  There  was  to  be  some 
lucky  windfall  for  his  especial  benefit.  How  this  was 
to  happen  he  had  no  definite  ideaf-but  the  notion  filled 
his  head,  teemed  in  his  brain  and  governed  all  his  actions. 
Whether  he  was  to  find  a  purse— fish  up  a  bag  of  gold — 


ation,  although  a  grave  was  found  open,  the  body  was 
safe.  Joe  had  heard  finom  a  wandering  seaman  who 
was  spinning  his  yams  at  the  Black  Dog,  that  Captain 
Kyd  had  buried  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  in  the  grave 
situated  "  under  the  west  window,  south  side  of  the 
church  tower,"  and  hence  his  voyage  of  eleven  miles  to 
search  the  spot,  and  hence  the  consternation  of  the  good 
draw  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  or,  light  upon  a  bidden  pot  of 'i  people  of  Perth  Amboy.     Divers  other  expeditions  of  a 


ancient  gold  coins,  he  could  not  determine;  but  one 
thing  was  plain,  some  day  or  other  he  felt  he  was  to  be- 
come a  rich  man.  So  Joe  loafed  about  in  a  truly  gentle- 
manly way  and  waited  for  the  lucky  god-send  that  was 
to  elevate  him  above  his  neighbors.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  neglect  to  aid  fortune  in  her  kind  intentions  in  the 
best  way  in  his  power.  Every  morning  at  cock  crowing, 
and  within  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  Joo  would  steal  out  of 
bed  and  partly  drawinghis  ragged  jerkin  and  green  plush 
breeches,  sally  forth,  and  with  his  face  to  the  pavement, 


like  nature  were  undertaken  by  Joe  throughout  the 
neighborhood  from  time  to  time,  yet  up  to  the  evening 
whereon  we  find  hira  seated  on  the  high  stool  ogling 
the  landlady  with  one  of  his  humorsome  leers,  (the  lacy 
loafer!  if  his  rib  could  have  caught  him  at  it!)  he  was  no 
nearer  success  than  when  he  first  began  his  tearch  for 
the  lost  treasure. 

As  usual,  Joe  was  at  the  Inn  on  the  stormy  night  with 
which  our  stoty  opened — ^for  his  greedy  ears  were  dways 
on  the  alert  for  tales  of  hidden  coin,  of  suddenly  obtained 


creep  searchingly  along  towards  the  market-house.     For  |  riches,  and  all  the  marvellous  legends  of  this  nature — and 

!  these,  in  his  day,  were  ripe  in  every  hostel  and  market- 
I  place.  So  Joe,  that  he  might  hear  all  that  was  to  bo 
'  heard,  sjwnt  every  evening  at  Peter  Pug's  Inn,  listening 
{ to  the  traveller's  tales  which  in  that  simple  age  used  to 
j  cheer  the  long  evenings  of  the  tap-room  of  every  Inn, 
from  the  Bay  State  to  the  Virginia  plantations. 

Tired  with  listening  to  the  dull  gossip  of  the  place, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  restless  to  hear  something 

out  for  a 


ft  few  minutes  he  would  search  about  the  "  Black  Dog 
•toop  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  then  move  on  past  the 
•tores,  looking  closely  at  each  object  in  his  path;  now 
picking  up  a  bit  of  rag ;  now  unrolling  a  crumpled  piece 
of  paper;  now  turning  a  stone  or  brick-bat  over;  now 
•earehing  among  the  sweepings,  and  now  lifting  a  piece 
of  board,  and  knocking  the  litter  away  from  beneath  the 


horte-stands  before  the  groeeries.     Carefully  and  search 

ingly  he  would  circumvent  the  market,  examining  every  ji  touching  his  favorite  subject,   "  Joe"  cried 

little  scrap  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  so  return  on  tbei'^tory. 

opponte  side  of  the  street  to  the  "  Black  Dog,"  which  ;j      «  ^y^  ^  g^^^ry."   was  the  response  of  the  m^ority, 

he  would  manage  to  reach  just  as  the  shutters  were  ;  "'Wiio  ^nll  tell  a  story  T" 


tlut>wn  open  to  let  in  the  dawn.     This  was  Joe's  mom- 


"I  vill  tell  vone,"  said  a  (at   Dutchman  known  as 


ing  walk.  And  what  was  its  object?  He  was  looking,  il  Skipper  Tunis  Von  Sicker,  who  ran  a  smack  between 
my  friend,  for  any  stray  coppers  or  shillings  that  might  jj  Brunswick  and  the  York  Bay  Shore.  "  I  vill  teU  von 
have  been  dropped  the  day  before !  perhaps  a  purse  or  a ',  ghtory  apout  a  shtonc." 

pocket-book  was  in  his  mind's  eye;  or,  peradventure,  a  i  «a.  stonp,  Skipper?"  eagerly  repeated  Joe,  getting 
pot  of  money  or  a  lottery  ticket.  Never  did  Joe  pass  J!  down,  pushing  his  high  stool  nearer  the  skipper,  and 
through  the  streets;  never  did  he  cross  the  commons  |  pe^rching  himself  upon  it;  "  was  it  a  philosophy  stone- 
near  the  town;  never, indeed,  did  he  move  abroad,  with-  j  or  tiie  stone  that  turn  all  to  gold  it  touches — or  the  stone 
out  looking  on  the  ground  at  his  feet  searching  for'  they  tell  of  in  the 'Rabian  Nights  that  is  vorth  its  veight 
In  vain  did  his  thrifty  wife  scoki  him,  and  beat    in  diamonds ;  or  is  it  the  stone  that  feU  out  of  the  moon 

that  turns  drops  of  dew  on  the  grass  into  hard  pearls ;  or 
the  magic  pebble  that  — ?" 

"Avasht  dere,  mine  frient  Sho,"  said  the  skipper; 
"  Lishten  und  I  vill  tell  you  vot  ish  te  shtone." 

Their  mugs  having  been  replenished,  and  one  ordered 
for  .Toe  by  the  generous  skipper,  and  the  pipes  being  all 
alight  and  in  full  blast,  the  story-teller  thus  began : 
**  Te  shtory  I  am  going  to  tell,  vas  not  happen  to  me, 


him,  and  bid  him  work.     His  only  reply  was: 

"Vork!  vould  you  have  me  vork  ven  I  shall  werry 
•hertly  be  as  rich  as  the  Governor  f  I  expect  to  be  a 
gendenan,  and  I  will  not  disgrace  the  character  o*  von  o' 
die  cloth  by  voritin  aforehand." 

Such  was  **  Joe" — such  he  had  been  for  seven  years, 
when  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  tap-room  of  the 
'*  Black  Dog."     Yet  hitherto,  fortune  had  ehided  his 

grasp,  and  pott  of  money,  purses  and  stray  shillings  'but  tomcin  broder,  Hans;  ant  I  get  it  from  Hans  own 
were  only  existing  in  his  imagmation,  which  daily  grew  ij  vort  o'  mout,  ant  mine  Got,  comrates,  Hans  speak  te 
on  what  it  fed  upon ;  and  time,  instead  of  causing  him  to  jj  trut,  ant  never  lie.  Veil,  it  vas  tree  year  now  vhen  meln 
despair  of  finding  the  treasure,  only  made  him  more  san-  i|  broder  Hans,  ant  Mynheer  Scraps,  te  owner,  took  teboat 
guine,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to  the  lucky  j  from  te  smack  at  te  wharf  here,  ant,  mit  two  long  gun  ant 
4ay.  Once  Joe,  by  favor  of  the  skipper,  had  sailed  down  I  a  little  red  tog,  rowed  up  te  river  two  mile  from  tetown, 
the  river  in  a  sloop  to  Perth  Amboy,  the  only  baggage  he  i  i  and  ue  te  boat  in  a  little  creek.  Den  dey  both  step  to  to 
carried  being  a  spade  and  an  empty  salt^bag,  with  which, ;  \  gbore  mit  te  little  red  tog  jcmpin  afder  dem.  Veil,  Hans 
to  the  great  wonder  of  the  Captain,  he  went  ashore, '  ant  Mynheer  see  some  tucks  ant  dey  goes  afder  dem  up 
after  mysteriously  inquiring  the  road  to  the  grave-yard. ;  de  creek,  ant  over  de  hill,  ant  into  de  wood  till  dey  come 
The  next  day  it  was  noised  in  the  village  that  a  resup.  j'  to  anoder  creek  mit  steep  banks  ant  thick  trees,  ant  all 


rMtionist  had  been  among  the  tomb*.     But  on  examin-  jl  dark  in  te  bottom  vcre  te  vater  run.     In  de  creek  dey 
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to  tack*  ant  fire  bote  togedder  ant  kill  seven  pirds. 
Haas  run  down  te  hill  ant  Mynheer  ant  te  little  red  tog 
akogedder,  ant  pick  up  te  tuck«  ant  put  dem  in  te  peg. 
Dey  den  stop  ant  loat  deir  guns,  yen  mein  broder  Hans, 
looking  found  missed  te  little  red  tog.' 

" '  Vere  ish  mine  little  ret  tog,  Mynheer  Scnaps  ?' 
said  Hans.  '  Here  tog,  tog,  little  red  tog!'  and  Hans 
began  to  vhistle ;  ven  he  hear  a  whine  ant  look  down  ant 
see  te  little  red  tog  at  his  feet.' 

** '  Dere  ish  te  tog,  to  be  sure,  Hans,'  said  te  owner. 
'  Yoaave  lost  your  eye.* 

" '  I  see  te  tog  now  too.— No  I  don't!  Mynheer  Scnaps. 
rere  ish  te  tog  gone  again  f '  said  Hans,  for  he  no  sooner 
had  seen  te  little  red  tog  than  he  vas  gone. 
i< « vfis  vera  shtrange,  Hans,'  said  the  owner. 
" '  Here  tog,  tog,  little  red  tog,'  said  my  broder  Hans, 
ant  hear  a  whine,  ant  he  looked  down  and  dere  vas  te 
little  red  tog  just  vere  be  vas  pefore. 

"  *  Dere  ish  teteffil  tog  again,'  saitie  Mynheer  Scnaps; 
'  No  he  ish  not  here,  Hans !  neider.     Mein  Got  he  vas 
kere !     Dere  he  ish  again  by  your  gun !     No  mein  Got  j 
tie  ishn't !    'Tis  te  tuyfil  is  get  into  te  tog.' 

'  Mein  broder  Hans  said  noting,  but  he  turned  pale ; 
▼or  te  little  red  tog  kept  appearing  ant  den  wanishing 
again  on  te  ground  at  deir  feet  in  such  a  mysterious  vay 
dat  mein  broder  Hans  taught  he  vas  pevitched  ;  and  see- 
ing Mynheer  Scnaps  crosh  himself  ant  say  a  prayer,  he 
shuts  his  eyes  ant  did  sho  too ;  vor  mein  broder  Hans  vas 
a  goot  kristian,  though  he  vould  rip  out  and  sweart  an  oat 
or  two  in  a  storm.  Veil,  comrates,  tey  both  look  at  one 
anodder  ant  say  noting,  but  shake  deir  heads.    Put  te 


**  Mein  broder  den  tolt  him  how  he  had  waaisbed 
vrom  his  eyes  ant  came  again  just  like  to  little  red  tog 
had  done.  While  mein  broder  vaa  speaking  he  happen 
to  take  von  step  forwart,  ven  all  at  vonce  Mynheer 
Scnaps  cried  out, 

"  *  Hans,  Hans,  vere  are  you,  Hans?' 
"  'Here  I  am,'  sait  Hans,  laughing  ant  slapping  him 
on  his  shoulder;  at  vhich  Mynheer  roared  like  a  boll  ant 
run  right  against  Hans  ash  if  he  had  been  noting  put  air, 
ant  then  falling  pack  screamed  vorse  than  pefore,  tumb- 
ling down  and  yelling  ash  ifte  tylil  had  him  py  to  heel. 
Hans  picked  him  up  ant  looked  vera  solemn;  vor  now 
he  knew  dat  he  had  become  invrisible  to  te  Mynheer  as 
Mynheer  had  been  to  him,  ant  he  tried  once  more  to 
remeroper  a  piece  ov  te  Lort's  prayer,  put  he  couldn't 
get  a  vort  ov  it  out  ov  his  throat.  Soon  ash  te  Mynheer 
looked  up  ant  saw  Hans,  he  came  to  himself  ant  den  sait : 
"  *  Ve  must  go  home,  Hans.  I  am  sick;'  ant  he  belt 
on  to  Hans  ant  Hans  belt  on  to  him  as  if  dey  vere  afiraid 
one  should  disappear  out  ov  sight  again,  ant  scare  te  oder 
to  deat.     '  Hans  you  take  te  game  pag ,  vor  I'm  veek.' 

"  Mynheer  den  took  te  pag  off  his  shoulter  ant  while 
Hans  vas  putting  his  ram-rot  into  his  gun,  placed  it  on 
te  pebbles  vor  him.  Ven  Hans  stooped  down  vor  te  pag, 
comrates,  vere  it  vas  it  vas  not  dere.  Dey  look  at  vooe 
anodder,  ant  begin  to  tremble  ant  shake  like  ash  if  te 
ague  had  dem  bote,  ant  Hans  put  his  arms  rount  Myn- 
heer's neck,  ant  Mynheer  put  his  arms  rount  mein  broder 
Hans'  neck,  and  dey  shjver  for  affright,  nor  can  move 
vrom  ts  von  inch  spot.  Dey  knew  dey  vas  pevitched, 
ant  each  minute  dey  expect  to  see  Doctor  Faust  ant  te 
tog  not  disappear  no  more,  ant  playing  in  te  vater  dey  ||  tyiiL  Te  little  red  tog  now  come  out  ov  te  vater  ant 
finish  loating  deir  guns,  ven  Mynheer  Scnaps  took  up  a  j  go  smell,  smell  along  till  he  come  vere  dey  put  down  te 


•htone  from  the  pebbly  shore  to  knock  his  vlint.     In  an 
instant,  mein  broder  Hans  tell  me — Hans  ish  a  goot 


pag  ov  tucks,  vhen  he  begins  to  park  ant  yelp  out,  den 
dey  saw  him  snap  as  if  to  seize  someting  ant  disappear 


kristian  ant  never  lie— mein  broder  tell  me  dat  he  could  I.  out  ov  sight.  Te  next  minute  dey  hear  a  noise  at  deir 
tee  no  more  ov  Mynheer  Scnaps  dan  ov  te  little  red  tog  I,  feet  as  if  someting  vas  dragged,  ant  den  dey  saw  te  little 
von  minute  pefore ;  put  he  could  hear  him  knocking  ant  ;1  ™<i  tog  come  to  sight  mit  te  pag  ov  game.  Mein  broder 
rapping  avay  at  his  vlint  just  vere  he  vas  stanting.'  j'  Hans  tell  me  it  vas  ten  minute  afberwort  pefore  he  let  te 

" '  Mein  goot  Got !  Mynheer  Scnaps,'  sait  mein  broder, !  I  Mynheer  go  or  te  Mynheer  vould  let  him  go.  Hans  den  took 
'  vere  in  te  tyfil  are  you,  dat  you  go  out  ov  sight  like  my  up  de  game  pag,  ant  not  being  scared  no  more  again  dey 
little  red  tog  just  now  7'  j  •  got  courage,  ant  Mynheer  sait  dey  vould  not  go  home  put 

**  *  1  am  here,  Hans,  man.  Don't  you  see  me  with  j  \  stay  ant  shoot  more  ov  te  tucks  ant  pirds,  and  Hans  snap 
your  two  eyes  staring  at  me  7     You  must  pe  plind.'  his  finger  ant  say  he  didn't  care  vor  te  tyfil  nor   Doctor 

"  Hans  heard  him  shpeak  right  pefore  him,  not  three  :  Faust  neider. 
feet  off,  ant  heard  to  clicking  ov  te  shtone  against  te  vlint,  |  Yen  dey  vere  going  avay  vrom  te  place,  Mynheer  sait: 
pat  he  toU  me  he  could  not  see  a  hair  ov  him,  ant  that  it  ||  ***  Hans,  you  take  up  te  shtone  I  knock  mein  vlint  mit 
sounded  ash  iv  te  empty  air  vas  talking  to  him  ant  click- !  — 'tis  a  goot  hart  pebble  for  te  vlint,  petter  nor  ever  I 
ing.  Hans'  hair  den  began  to  lift  his  hat  off  his  heat,  ||  saw.  Come,  little  red  tog,  let  us  go.' 
ant  his  knees  began  to  knock  togedder,  ant  he  tried  to  |j  .  **  Hans  picked  up  te  shtone,  vhich  he  tolt  me  vas  as 
say  te  Lort^s  prayer,  put  he  couldn't  say  a  vort  of  it,  it  |  green,  ant  plack,  and  white,  and  big  as  te  egg  of  a  goose 
vas  sho  loBg  since^he  had  learned  it ;  ant  just  ash  he  vas  | .  ant  had  tree  coraers.  He  den  vhistle  to  te  tog  ant  began 
reaty  to  sink  on  his  knees  like  a  dying  lobster,  thinking  \\  to  valk  up  te  shore  ov  te  creek  afder  te  pirds  ant  tucks." 
be  had  te  tyfil  to  do  with,  ho  heard  a  shtone  fall  on  te  l|  ***Wm  it  Three  Mile  Run  where  this  was,  Sckipper 
ground  ant  Mynheer  Scnaps  shtood  pefore  him  at  once.  ,i  Tunis?'  interrupted  Joe. 

'* '  Vat  bh  te  matter,  Hans  7'  he  sait,  seeing  my  broder  1 1  " '  Yaw,  Mynheer  Sho,"  said  the  Skipper,  taking  this 
look  so  fall  ov  terror.  I  opportunity  to  replenish  his  pipe,  "  ant  it  vas  unter  a 

***  Do  you  see  me.  Mynheer?'  he  sait,  trembling  all  .  great  sycamone  dat  grows  over  te  vater,  vere  dese  things 
ovor.  I  befall  mein  broder  Hans  and  Mynheer  Scnaps.     Veil, 

'  See  youf   You  are  looking  aa  if  you  had  saeii  a  I  den.  Mynheer  Scnaps  vent  virst  ant  Hans  ant  te  little  red 

tog  came  after.    Py  ant  py  Mynheer  Scnaps  look  rount. 
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gboat,'  said  Mynheer  Scaapa. 
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•nt  feeing  only  te  tog  vhich  vent  scenting  along  te  path, 
ant  looking  freightened  vera  moche,  he  stop  and  call 
'Hans,  Hans!  Vereare  you,  Hans?' 

" '  I'm  nit  deaf,  Mynheer  Scnaps,'  said  Hans,  dose  to 
him ;  *  vat  are  you  stopping  for  V 

"  *  Mein  Got,  Hans,  I  can't  see  you,'  cried  mynheer. 

"  *  Not  see  me  V  yelled  Hans,  mit  terror. 

"  '  No,  Hans,'  salt  te  trembling  mynheer.  '  I  can't 
see  you.' 

" '  Oh,  oh,  oh,'  roared  Hans,  '  the  tyfil  has  got  me  in 
his  clutches.    Cant  you  see  me  at  all.  Mynheer  Scnaps  7' 

**  *  No,  Hans.  Oh,  oh !  you  talk  in  the  air,  so  that  I 
shall  tie  of  fright.     Go,  Hans,  go !' 

"  'Cant  you  see  my  hand?'  he  asked  in  agony. 

"  *  No.' 

**  *  Not  when  I  hold  it  up  so  before  you  ?' 

•* '  No,  Hans.' 

'' '  Cant  you  see  my  gun,  nor  my  game-pag,  neider  ?' 

" '  Not  a  bit.' 

"  '  Cant  you  feel  me  ?  Reach  out  your  hand.  There, 
you  touch  me." 

" '  Yes,  Hans,  I  feel  you,  put  I  can't  see  you.  Oh, 
mein  Fader  in  Heaben,  help  me  to  say  mine  prayer.' 

" '  Help  me  to  say  mine,  too,  Lort,'  groaned  poor 
Hans.  '  Oh,  mein  little  red  tog  can't  find  me.  Tog — 
tog— little  red  tog!  See,  he  run  avay.  Oh,  mynheer, 
vatviUIdo?'  ^ 

"'Oh,  Hans,  vat  vill  J  do?' 

"*  Vat  villi  do  neider?' 

" '  Mein  Got !    I  vill  run  till  I  geto  pack  to  Bninsvick.' 

' "  Ant  I  vill  too,'  said  mein  broder. 

"  Den  Mynheer  Scnaps  fiightened  to  death  to  hear 
Hans  talk  mitout  seeing  him,  threw  down  his  gun  and 
scampered  off  ash  fast  ash  his  legs  could  go,  to  get  avay 
from  te  awful  sount  of  Han's  voice,  and  out  ov  te 
pevitched  glen.  Te  little  red  tog  scampered  off,  too, 
afder  Mynheer  Scnaps,  ash  if  te  tyfil  vas  kick  him  on  te 
hind  side.  Yen  Hans  seen  dis,  he  vas  moche  more 
frighted  at  himself,  like  as  dem  vas,  ant  runs,  too,  more 
faster  dan  te  tog,  ant  soon  come^  up  to  Mynheer  Scnaps, 
who,  hearing  Hans  feet  on  te  ground  behind,  ant  looking 
rount  ant  seeing  noting  put  te  lettle  red  tog,  vas  fright- 
ened so  bad,  dat  he  fell  down  on  his  face  and  cried  out 
'  mercy ;'  Hans  pitched  right  ofer  him,  ant  te  little  red 
tog  pitched  ofer  Hans.  Mynheer  cried  mit  fear,  Hans 
roared,  ant  te  little  red  tog  yelpt.  Veil,  dey  pick  dem- 
selfs  up  again,  ant  den  Mynheer  Scnaps  looked  and  saw 
Hans  vas  standing  before  him  like  as  life." 

" '  I  see  you  now,  Hans,  pless  te  shaints !'  be  said, 
clasping  him  tight  in  his  arms. 

" '  You  see  me!'  cried  Hans,  mit  great  joy. 

" '  I  see  you,  nose  ant  eyes  ant  mout  ant—'  • 

"'Hants  ant  gun?' 

" '  Hants  ant  gun,  ant  all  ower.' 

"  Den  Hans  began  to  caper,  ant  te  little  red  tog 
capered,  ant  Mynheer  Scnaps  capered.  Dey  would  not 
stay  to  kill  no  more  pirds  nor  tucks,  put  got  back  to  de 
river  to  deir  poat,  ant  come  down  to  de  smack  ash  vast 
ash  dey  could  pull ;  ant  Hans  told  mb  dish  story  dat 
vera  night,  oomrates,  in  mein  cabin.  So  dere,  now,  frau 
Petnu  Pug,  fill  mein  pot  mit  anodder  pint  ov  te  ale. 


Talking  makes  a  man  diy,  comrates.     Fill  Sho's  mqg, 
Peter ;  he  has  peen  von  goot  lishtener." 

Joe  had  indeed  listened  well.  Not  a  word  escaped 
the  hps  of  the  skipper  that  his  ears  did  not  drink  in 
with  avidity.  He  now  put  his  mouth  close  to  the  cheek 
of  the  Dutchman,  and  asked  in  a  low.tone^ 

"  What  think  you,  Sckipper,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
matter  of  the  waoishin'  7" 

"  Vy,  Mynheer  Sho,  Hans  tolt  me  an  olt  vitch  firan 
vat  he  tell  it  to,  said  he  had  found  a  magic  shtone." 

"  An  inwissible  stone.     I  knew  so,"  exclaimed  Joe. 

"  Yaw,  an  infisiplo  shtone,  Sho.  Vhen  te  little  red  tog 
step  on  it  vint,  he  go  out  of  sight,  ant  vhen  he  take  his 
voot  off  he  come  again." 

"  Dunder  and  blixen !"  said  Peter  Pug;  "  den,  Sckip- 
per, your  broder  Hans  vas  step  on  te  shtone  vat  make 
him  go  out  ov  sight  so  quick !" 

"Yau,  Petrus.  Ant  Mynheer  Scnaps  took  te  same 
shtone  to  knock  his  vlint  mit,  ant  den  Hans  put  it  in  his 
coat  pocket,  and  vas  made  infisiple." 

"  Ven  he  tumble  ofer  Mynheer  Scnaps,  te  shtone  must 
have  fall  out  of  te  pocket  again,  dat  he  come  to  sight  so 
quick  7"  added  mine  host,  interrogatively. 

"  It  vas  just  so,  Mynheer.  But  mine  broder  Haae 
thought  he  vas  pevitched  by  te  tyfil,  ant  did  not  think 
apout  te  shtone  till  te  \itch  told  him  'twas  te  magic 
shtone  did  it  all,  ant  nothing  else." 

"  There's  mony  a  true  tale  tald  in  jest,"  said  the 
Scotch  farmer,  here  gravely  shaking  his  bead. 

The  skipper  now  emptied  his  can,  and  re-filled  hit 
meerschaum,  while  varied  exclamations  of  wonder, 
surprise  and  awe,  went  round  the  company.  Joe  sal 
for  some  time  silently  looking  into  the  skipper's  6M?e,  as 
he  sunk  again  into  the  quiet  repose  of  manner  chano- 
teristic  of  a  veteran  smoker,  rolling  volume  after  volume 
of  tobacco-clouds  from  his  lips,  until  he  became  almost 
as  invisible  as  his  "  broder  Hans  "  with  the  magic  stone 
in  his  pocket.  At  length  Joe's  rubicund  visage  assumed 
a  certain  expression  of  resolution,  and  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed like  those  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  some  great  purpose.  "  Three-mile-run — big  Syca- 
more !"  he  muttered. 

"  Vat  ish  dat,  Sho  7"  asked  Peter. 

"  Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,"  said  Joe,  mechani- 
cally ;  and  continuing  to  repeat,  "  three-mile-run,  big 
Sycamore,"  he  shuffled  for  the  door. 

"Where  you  goio,  Joe,  in  the  rain?"  asked  the 
hostess,  observing  him. 

Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,"  said  Joe. 
Vait,  Sho.     Don't  go  home  yet-a.-while.     It  vill 
holt  up  py  ant  py,"  said  Peter. 

"  Seek  mickle  an'  get  something,  seek  little  an'  get 
naithing,"  said  the  Scotchman,  after  him. 

"Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,"  cried  Joe,  lifting 
the  latch  and  bolting  out  into  the  stormy  night,  leaving, 
for  the  first  time,  behind  him,  a  dram,  a  good  fire,  and 
cheerful  company.  But  Joe  had  a  project  in  hb  head 
with  which  these  could  not  be  named.  This  scheme 
and  its  results  will  be  made  known  in  the  second  divi- 
sion of  our  sUHy .  j. 

To  bt  coniinutd. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Near  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day,  early  in  Jane,  a 
band  of  armed  horsemen,  amounting  to  a  hundred  or 
more,  were  teen  slowly  ascending  a  rugged,  and  in 
many  places,  precipitous  path,  which  wound  among  the 
Appennines.  The  waving  plumes  of  the  horsemen,  their 
armor  of  polished  steel,  the  superb  housings  of  their  j 
war^orses,  together  with  the  broad  crimson  banner, 
emblazooed  with  gold,  proudly  unfolding  to  the  breeze, 
and  glittering  in  the  horizontal  beams  of  the  sun,  pre- 
sented a  magniAcent  and  imposing  spectacle.  Their 
discourse  of  some  recent  warlike  exploit  was  seasoned 
with  sallies  of  pleasantry  and  wit,  which  not  unfrequently 
degenerated  into  sarcasm ;  while  their  animated,  eager, 
and  even  fierce  gestures,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  deep  and  settled  repose  which  declining. day  threw 
over  the  aspect  of  nature. 

Count  Raimondi,  the  leader  of  the  band,  was  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  rest,  not  only  by  the  superior 
richness  of  his  armor,  but  by  a  kind  of  sullen  digni^  of 
demeanor;  checking,  with  a  look,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
frown,  the  merriment  of  his  followers,  whenever  they 
ventured  to  give  it  vent  in  a  broader  jest,  or  a  louder  | 
laugh  than  ordinary.     On  attaining  the  summit  of  the 
last  of  the  series  of  hills,  they  had,  for  some  time,  been 
ascending,  they  beheld,  approaching,  in  the  valley  below, 
six  men  mounted  on  heavy  Italian  horses ;  while,  on  one  j 
much  smaller,  and  more  beautifully  formed,  its  delicate  ! 
limbs,  high  hoofs,  and  animated  eyes  indicating  it  to  be 
•f  the  Andalosian  blood,  rode  a  young  lady.    As,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiuhion  of  equestrian  ladies  of  that  period,  she 
wore  a  mask,  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of 
her  face,  but  her  figure  vras  uncommonly  fine.     Though 
evidently  a  good  horsewoman,  she  appeared  now  droop- 
ing from  fatigue,  while  she  betrayed  so  much  anxiety, 
and  such  a  distrustfulness  of  those  aroand  her,  that  the 
pride  of  the  leader,  who  rode  at  her  side,  must  have 
been  little  flattered,  if,  as  his  bearing  and  his  appoint- 
ments indicated  him  to  be,  he  were  indeed  a  true  knight. 
In  the  appearance  of  his  companions,  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wiki  and  uncouth,  and  they  might  sooner 
have  been  taken  for  banditti  than  for  regularly  trained 
•oldiers. 

At  sight  of  Count  Raimondi's  cavalcade,  they  halted 
for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  the  commander  gave 
orders  in  what  manner  to  proceed.     He  then,  grasping 


"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Raimondi,  **  that  they  are  going 
to  venture  upon  such  treacherous  footing  7  Their  horses 
will  sink  to  their  saddle-girths,  before  they  have  gone  a 
stone's  throw." 

He  was  again  mistaken.     A  narrow  path,  that,  to  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  exhibited  nothing 
which  appeared  different  from. the  dreary  and  uniform 
surface  of  the  marsh,  presented  to  the  familiar  eye,  many 
a  bending  willow,  and  many  a  clump  of  reeds  of  peculiar 
form  or  grouping,  which  designates  its  boundaries  as 
truly  as  the  walls  and  fences  mark  those  of  the  high 
road.    One  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear,  in 
obedience  to  the  direction  of  his  leader,  entered  the  path 
first,  widi  a  boldness  that  showed  him  fully  confident  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  ground.    The  commander  went 
next,  and  as  the  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  two 
going  abreast,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  hold  of 
the  lady's  bridle-rain.     He  charged  her  to  follow  him 
closely  as  possible,  and  take  care  to  swerve  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  lefL    She  prepared  to  obey,  but  her 
horse,  which  had  not,  like  the  others,  been  trained  to 
venture  upon  such  apparently  insecure  footing,  stopped 
at  the  borders  of  the  marsh.     Her  resolution  was  formed 
in  a  moment.    She  knew  that  the  horse  of  the  foremost 
of  the  four  who  were  waiting  for  her  to  enter  the  path, 
was  but  a  little  space  behind  her  own,  but  now  was  her 
only  chance  of  escape.     Quick  as  thought,  she  reined 
round  her  fleet,  high-spirited  creature,  and  put  him  to 
his  speed  in  the  direction  of  tlie  approaching  cavalcade. 
All  four  of  the  men  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and  one  of 
them  so  nearly  overtook  her,  that  he  caught  the  end  of  a 
long  silken  mantle  that  floated  back  on  the  wind.    For- 
tunately, during  the  noontide  heat,  she  had  rembved  the 
golden  broach  that  had  confined  it,  and  thus  defeated 
his  purpose,  and  probably  saved  her  own  life,  as  she 
must  otherwise  have  been  dragged  to  the  ground.     Her 
horse  performed  his  part  bravely,  and  in  a  few  moments 
she  was  at  the  side  of  Raimondi,  and  claimed  his  pro- 
tection. 

"  We  grant  it  to  you  with  a  right  good  will,"  said  he, 
in  reply.  "  In  sooth,  fair  lady,"  he  continued,  **  you 
have  shown  such  courage  and  conduct  in  effecting  your 
escape,  that  we  feel  honored  by  your  presence." 

As  soon  as  her  agitation  permitted,  she  informed  him 
that  her  name  was  Beatrice,  and  that  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Baron  Bertoli— that  early  that  morning,  as 
was  her  custom,  she  rode  out  with  two  or  three  attend- 
ants,  and  that  while  yet  within  sight  of  home,  they  wera 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  six  ruffians  from  whom  she 
had  just  made  her  escape — that  they  were  all  compelled 


the  bridle-rein  of  the  lady,  started  forwaid  at  full  speed,  H  ^  proce«<l  several  miles,  when  the  commander  ordered 


the  others  following  closely  in  the  rear. 

"Certes,"  said  Raimondi,  addressing  Mazer,  his 
esquire,  ''the  knaves  are  going  to  throw  themselves 
upon  our  mercy,  for  they  cannot  be  to  mad  as  to  think 
of  trying  weapons  with  us." 

He  was,  however,  mistaken  in  his  conjecture;  for, 
when  they  had  arrived  withing  a  few  paces  of  the  base 
of  the  first  hill,  they  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  lef^,  where 
one  of  those  marshes  that  abound  among  the  Appennines, 
extendad  neariy  a  league. 


her  attendants  back,  but  would  not  suffer  her  to  return 
with  them. 

After  this  explanation  by  the  lady,  the  party  entered 
a  narrow  and  difficult  pass,  defended  by  a  tower,  its 
massive  walls  being  based  on  a  precipice  of  solid  lime- 
stone, and  on  every  side  inaccessible,  save  by  a  narrow 
way  cut  in  tho  rock.  Even  the  beams  of  midday  could 
scarcely  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  the  pass,  and  so 
profound  was  the  gloom  which  now  pen'adcd  it,  they 
might  have  imagined  night  had  already  overtaken  them. 
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had  they  not  beheld  the  ruddy  gleams  of  the  setting  son  I  to-night,  and  as  much  longer  aa  it  may  please  you  to 
illumining  the  grey  turrets  of  a  castle  situated  at  no  i  remain  with  us." 


great  distance.  On  emerging  from  the  pass,  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  young  man,  who  was  unhooding  a  goshawk 
to  let  loose  on  a  bird  perched  on  some  bushes  that  lined 
the  margin  of  a  neighboring  stream.  He  wore  a  green 
hunting-dress,  which  displayed  to  advantage  his  grace- 
ful and  well  proportioned  figure.  His  eyes  were  quick 
and  clear,  their  color  the  changeful  hazel,  and  at  times, 
they  beamed  with  an  expression  that  denoted  their  pos- 
sessor to  be  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament, 
while  his  lips  exhibited  that  peculiar  curvature,  though 
so  slightly  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  which  is  some- 


"  I  accept  your  invitation  as  frankly  as  it  is  given,  to 
spend  the  night  with  you,  at  least,"  be  replied. 

So  rough  and  broken  was  the  roed,  that  ovr  young 
pedestrian,  who  declined  the  accommodation  of  a  horse, 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  cavalcade. 
He  might  possibly  have  had  a  preference  for  walking 
which  he  did  not  disclose,  for,  when  unobserved,  as  he 
imagined,  he  interchanged  a  few  words  with  the  lady, 
and  continued  afterwards  to  keep  near  her. 

The  castle,  which  had  latterly  been  concealed  by  the 
rich  growth  of  chestnut-trees,  which  flourished  to  the 


linws  expressive  of  haughtiness,  but  which,  in  those  !|  very  summits  of  the  Appenines,  again  met  the  view, 
spirits  more  finely  touched,  indicates  a  dignity  and  1 1  Pointed  darkly  on  the  glowing  horizon.  Fifteen  minutes 
becoming  pride,  that  disdains  every  thing  mean  or  -  ^ore  brought  them  before  the  gates.  The  trumpet  was 
grovelling.  His  skin,  though  of  a  fine  and  deUcate  bounded,  which  echoed  loudly  and  cheerfuUy  among  the 
textuie,  was  of  a  dark  shade,  corresponding  with  the  i  ^^^f  and  the  well  known  signal  was  answered  by  tlie 


raven  hair  which  had  escaped  from  beneath  his  hunting- 
c^,  and  fell  in  rich,  glossy  curls  over  his  temples.  But 
these  were  minor  advantages,  compared  with  a  certain 
air  of  heroism,  which  not  only  pervaded  his  countenance, 
but  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  over  his  whole  person ;  caus- 
ing those  who  heboid  him,  to  feel  assured  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  warlike  exercises,  as  well  as  the 


lowering  of  the  drawbridge. 

The  domestics,  whenever  their  lord  returned  from 
abroad,  were  accustomed  to  study  his  aspect,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  warmth  of  their  welcome.  If  gloom 
brooded  upon  his  countenance,  they  glided  around  in 
silence  like  so  many  spectres,  and  quietly  and  unobtm- 
sively  performed  their  several  duties.     If  something  like 


humane  courtesies  of  a  true  knight.     The  sudden  ap-  |i  *  «™J1«  lit  "P  ^^  sullen  features,  it  seemed  invariably  to 


pearance  of  Raimondi  and  his  party,  withdrew  his 
attention  from  his  sport,  and  gave  the  bird  time  to  hide 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  He  accordingly  replaced  the 
hood  upon  the  head  of  his  falcon,  and  with  agile  steps 
struck  into  a  narrow  footpath. 

''Certes,"  said  Raimondi,  again  addressing  his  es- 
quire, "  diere  is  mettle  beneath  that  green  hunting-frock, 
and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine,  if,  in  a  week's  time,  I 
do  not  number  him  among  the  brave  hearts  that  are 
ready  to  stand  by  me  in  foray  and  battle,"  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  was  at  tho  young  man's  side. 

'*  You  seem  in  haste,  fair  sir,"  said  Raimondi. 

"  And  yet  I  am  not  so  in  reality,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  I  go  forward  without  having  any  definite  object 
in  view,  beyond  beholding  the  wild  scenery  of  this  region, 
and  securing,  now  and  then,  by  means  of  my  goshawk, 
a  little  wild  game,  whereby  I  can  reward  the  peasant 
who  may  shelter  me  for  the  night." 


reflect  itself  upon  the  faces  of  all  present,  and  the  aged 
butler,  and  equally  ancient  housekeeper,  ventured,  on 
such  rare  occasions,  to  ask  some  questions.     It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  the  present  time,  they  discerned  something 
unusually  auspicious  in  his   countenance,  for,  together 
with  inquiries  relative  to  his  health  and  success  while 
I  absent,  they  ventured  to  ply  him  wiUi  some  respecting 
the  two  strangers  who  accompanied  him.     These  be  at 
first  good-humoredly  evaded,  until  both  happening   to 
speak  at  once,  he  cast  on  them  a  frown,  which  eflectri- 
I  ally  silenced  them.     Unfbrtunatoly,  just  as  he  had  be- 
!  come  thus  chafed  by  the  loquacity  of  the  butler  and 
'  housekeeper,  a  lad,  who,  by  his  dress,  appeared  to  be  a 
^  lady's  page,  who  was  sauntering  about  the  court,  was 
I  heard  chanting  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  the  following 
I  lines  :— 

I  **  When  years  twice  eight  have  pafsed  away. 

To  which  may  be  added  a  month  and  m  day. 


Will  return  Raimondi'i  long  lost  heir: 
Then  vain  will  bo  th'  usurper's  care, 
For  fate  decrees  the  lost  heir's  right, 
Shall  be  restored  on  St.  John's  nighL** 


**  Is  it  common  for  you  to  be  thus  reckless  ?"  I 

"  Were  there  any  object  for  me  to  pursue,"  he  replied, ' ,  ^^  ^"^  *'''  Raimondi's  brow  grew  darker  than  before, 

"  I  would  follow  it,  but  Fortune  is  a  wayward  dame,  and  1,  '"^  wielding  his  heavy  two-handed  sword,  still  in  the 

closes  e^-ery  avenue  against  me."  I  i  ^^^^^-  which  had  just  been  unbuckled  from  his  side,  be 

felled  the  hapless  boy  to  the  ground,  then  spuming  him 
with  his  foot,  "  Lie  there,  thou  ftdse-tongaed  varlet," 


"  I  have  not  been  entirely  exempt  from  her  caprices,"  ' 
replied  Raimondi.     '*  If  you  will  permit  me  to  proceed 
with  my  catechism,  I  would  ask  where  you  propose 
spending  the  night." 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  particular  lodging  in 


said  he,  "  till  thou  canst  learn  to  prate  of  something 
better  than  a  madman's  nonsense,  or  thou  majeat  one 
day  grace  a  gibbet." 

Those  who  witnessed  this  act  of  violence,  dared  not 


view,  but  hope  to  light  on  some  cottage  or  hunter's  j '  approach  iu  object  to  offer  succor,  but  silenUy  withdraw, 
cabin,  as  I  have  heretofore."  ,'  -^f;,  one  by  one,  in  five  minutes  he  was  left  alone  in  the 

"I  know  of  none,"  said  Raimondi,  within  several  i j  court.  The  stranger  in  the  green  hunting-dnsa,  who 
leagues,  save  those  belonging  to  my  serfs.  If  you  will  |  happened  not  to  be  jn-esent  when  Raimondi  inflicted  the 
accept  of  such  poor  accommodation  a^  our  castle  will  ||  blow,  soon  afterwards  entered  the  court,  and  b^i>Hiiy 
afford,  we  wiU   right  gladly  receive  you  as  a  guest  {j  a  person  who  lay  as  one  dead,  he  went  to  the  spot  and 
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partly  reued  him  horn  the  groand.    The  boy  opened  hi* 
eyes,  and  looked  up  to  him  who  bent  over  him. 

'*  Leave  me,"  laid  he.  "  Danfer  and  even  death 
menaces  you  while  you  are  near  me." 

"  No,*'  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  wont  leave  jrou  till 
I  assist  yoQ  to  some  place  where  you  can  be  more  com- 
fortable  than  on  the  damp  ground." 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  "  help 
me  to  the  stable,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  and  I  will  hide 
me  in  the  straw  from  the  cold  night  air.  I  would  that 
there  were  some  place  to  hide  from  man's  ingratitude. 
Young  as  I  am,  I  once  saved  his  life,  and  he  has  now 
felled  me  to  the  ground  as  if  I  were  no  better  than  a 
dog,  for  repeating  a  few  idle  rhymes." 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of  T" 

"  Count  Rairoondi." 

"  Why  did  you  repeat  them,  if  you  knew  they  were 
displeasing  to  him  7" 

"I  did  not  know  that  they  were.  Marquino,  the 
astrologer,  taught  tliem  to  mo,  and  gave  me  two  pieces 
of  gold  to  sing  them  in  the  court.  I  cared  not  for  the 
gold,  myself,  but  I  thought  of  my  widowed  mother,  who 
ie  sufieciog  for  bread." 

They  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the  stable,  and  the 
b<^,  oppressed  with  giddiness,  sunk  down  upon  the 
straw.  The  young  stranger  would  fidn  have  remained 
near  him,  but  he  entreated  him  to  depart  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  he  yielded  to  his  wishes.  As  he 
entered  the  hall,  Raimondi  was  just  ordering  a  servant 
to  go  in  search  of  him,  supper  being  on  the  table. 

CBAPTSB  II. 

We  win  now  glance  at  Raimondi's  earlier  years. 
Before  ho  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  become  enamored  of  a  young  lady, 
who  was  betrothed  to  his  elder  brother,  Count  Raimondi. 
Endowed  by  nature,  with  a  fine  person  and  handsome 
countenance ;  assuauag,  when  he  choose,  manners  uncom- 
monly &scinating,  it  was  suspected  by  some,  that  I^y 
Constantia,  had  his  rank  and  possessions  been  equal  to 
his  brother's,  would  have  willingly  transferred  to  him  the 
promise  of  her  hand.  Suspicion  daily  grew  bolder:  not 
that  there  was  any  real  cause,  but  because  it  was  so 
natural  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  prefer  a  fine,  dashing 
young  fellow  of  twenty,  to  a  sober,  prudent  young  man, 
half  a  doMo  years  his  senior.  What  was  in  the  mouths 
of  every  body,  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
count.  Late  one  evening,  the  brothers  were  heard  in 
high  oontention  in  a  remote  chamber  of  the  casde. 
Next  morning  the  younger  brother  was  missing,  and  the 
eount  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  Some  spots  of  blood  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  they  were  in  dispute,  but  these, 
so  said  the  count,  were  caused  by  a  wound  in  his  arm. 
He  had,  in  tmth,  a  deep  wound  in  his  left  arm,  inflicted 
by  some  sharp  pointed  instrument,  as  a  stiletto,  which 
obliged  him,  during  several  weeks»  to  wear  it  in  a  sling. 
The  worst  suspicions  were,  however,  entertained  of  him 
relative  to  his  brother,  but  he  was  a  powerful  nobleman, 
iOToaoded  by  a  host  of  depeadams,  and  the  afiair  was 
suffered  to  die  away  without  reeeiring  a  legal  investiga- 
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tion.  Count  Ra^pondi  married  his  lady  love,  and  a  son, 
a  child  of  great  promise,  blest  their  union.  Their  hap- 
piness, derived  from  that  source,  was  soon  bUgfated. 
When  Vittorio  had  attained  the  age  of  five  years,  ho 
one  morning  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  thought, 
by  some,  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  a  stream 
that  washed  the  base  of  the  castle ;  a  blue  sword-knot, 
which  ornamented  the  wooden  weapon,  which  he  de- 
lighted to  have  belted  to  his  side  in  imitatioa  of  his 
elders,  having  been  found  caught  in  some  sedge  near  its 
margin.  Others  imagined  that  he  had  been  stolen  by  a 
band  of  gipsies  that,  for  some  time,  had  infested  that 
vicinity,  and  who,  when  search  was  made  for  them,  to 
ascertain  the  certainty  of  the  suspected  abduction,  were 
found  to  have  decamped.  The  superstitious  peasaatiy, 
though  difiering  in  opinion  relative  to  the  fiue  of  the 
child,  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  his  disappear* 
ance  was  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
towards  the  count,  elicited,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
"  foul  play,"  of  which  they  supposed  he  had  been  goil^, 
in  reference  to  his  brother. 

Only  a  few  months  subsequently  to  this  afflicting  event. 
Count  Raimondi,  who,  on  his  return  from  a  hunting 
expedition,  was  separated  from  his  companions,  way* 
laid  and  murdered.  From  the  appearance  of  the  spot 
where  the  deadly  struggle  took  place,  it  was  evident  that 
only  two  persons  were  present ;  there  being  distinct  foot- 
prints corresponding  in  size  with  those  of  Count  Rai- 
mondi, together  with  others,  a  size  smaller.  The 
weapon  of  the  murderer  seemed  to  have  proved  fidse  to 
bim,  before  he  had  finished  his  bloody  worii,  the  haft 
having  been  found  near  the  spot,  while  a  ribbon  that  sus- 
pended the  miniature  of  the  countess,  which  her  hus- 
band always  wore,  was  drawn  tightly  round  his  neck. 
A  circumstance  considered  remarkable,  was,  that  the 
picture  was  abstracted,  while  a  hundred  marks  in  the 
pocket  of  the  deceased,  remained  nniooched.  Time,  at 
length,  threw  its  shadowy  veil  over  theee  heart-rendiag 
I  evenu,  and  they  were  only  rerived  as  fireside  stories, 
when  the  imin,  beating  against  the  casement,  and  tfaa 
wind  whistling  throttgh  the  corridor,  rendered  tales  of 
mystery  and  horror  congenial  to  the  mind.  It  was  only 
in  the  heart  of  the  childless  and  widowed  eouatess,  aad 
it  may  be,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  perpetrated  tha 
foul  deed,  that  still 

"  Awoke  the  pangs  that  pen  not  by. 

The  thoogkts  that  ne'er  oonld  ais^  again.** 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  a  monk,  who  came  to 
reside  in  a  neighboring  convent,  hinted  that  the  younger 
Raimondi,  whose  disappearance  had  fastened  upon  the 
lare  count  such  foul  suspicion,  was  still  alive,  and  that 
he  had  joined  himself  to  the  famous  condottiere,  Braeio 
da  Montone.  The  story  of  the  monk,  however,  from 
never  baring  been  authenticated,  gradually  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  Raimondi  had  become  a  foi^ottea  roan, 
when  one  day  he  suddenly  appeared  at  the  castle  gate 
with  a  single  attendant.  He  had  been  absent  fourteen 
years,  daring  whkh  time,  his  character  and  maanen 
seemed  to  have  undeiigone  a  total  change.  He  had 
formerly  been  gay,  volatile,  and  easy  of  aooess:  he  was 
now  stem  and  infliiihia,  abnost  hivariaMy  rtpiessiag  al)' 
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spproach  to  familiarity.  Curiosity  w^  awake  to  learn  ( 
the  manner  in  which  be  had  parsed  his  time  during  his 
mysterions  absence.  Those  who  ventured  to  question 
him  on  the  subject,  received  little  satisfaction.  The 
most  that  could  be  learned  from  himself,  was,  that  be 
had  spent  it  in  visiting  foreign  countries.  Mazer,  his 
attendant,  a  youth  of  Moorish  origin,  professed  entire 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  having,  as  he  said,  been  in  his 
service  only  a  few  months  before  his  return ;  an  asser* 
tion  that  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  Raimondi 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  passion  he  had  once  pro- 
fessed for  her  whom  he  had  left  the  promised  bride  of 
his  brother,  and  treated  her  with  distant  respect.  The  I 
countess,  on  her  part,  received  him  with  more  than  cold- ' 
ness— with  sensations  of  aversion  bordering  on  fear  and  ! 
horror.  The  moment  she  beheld  him,  a  suspicion  flashed  ' 
upon  her  mind,  which  she  was  unable  to  banish.  She 
imagined  she  saw  before  her,  the  source  of  her  domestic 
calamities.  She  could  not  but  remember  the  wild  pas- 
•szon  he  had  professed  for  her,  and  the  many  times  she 
had  heard  hira  curse  the  destiny  that  had  made  him  a 
7ouager  brother.  She  remembered,  too,  the  ea^^mess 
with  which  he  had  coveted  the  voiy  picture,  from  its 
pecfoct  resemblance  to  herself,  that  her  husband  wore  it 
in  his  bosom  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  as  well  as  his 
fearful  and  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  have  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  Hfe,  and  she  shuddered  as  the  thought  forced 
itself  upon  her  mind,  that  he  alone  would  have  stopped  I 
to  rifle  the  mangled  corpse  of  a  bauble,  of  which  its 
resemblance  to  herself  constituted  its  greatest  value.  It 
was  her  first  impulse,  when  Raimondi  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  castle,  to  retire  to  a  convent ;  she  saw  rea- 
son, however,  to  change  her  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
character  which  had  sustained  her  through  the  heavy 
trials  that  she  had  already  experienced,  enabled  her  to 
»fiil  her  present -statioB  with  dignity  and  prudence. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  prospered  according  to 
RaiflBondi's  desire.  T'he  old  retainers,  glad  to  have  a 
master,  derived,  though  collaterally,  from  the  ancient 
line  ef  Raimondi,  welcomed  him  with  enthusiastic  demon- 
stratieMS  of  joy.  The  many  years  during  which  the 
estate  iNid  renmined  without  a  master,  notwithstanding 
the  taieats  and  energy  of  the  mistress,  had  operated  to 
greatly  diasioish  the  number  «f  4hese,  who,  at  an  earlier 
period,  could  have  been  gathered  round  the  standard  of 
war,  and  Raimondi  deemed  it  politic  to  "  buy  golden 
opinions  of  aii  sorts  of  men."  To  this  end  he  was 
munificent  beyond  prudence,  and  at  times,  would  unbend 
and  enter  with  apparent  zeal  and  alacrity,  into  those 
amusements  from  whidi  others  received  pleasure. 

It  now  wanted  only  a  few  weeks  of  St.  John's  Eve, 
when  the  lost  Vittorio,  if  siiil  alive,  would  attain  the 
jage  of  twcniy-one.  From  time  iaMnemorial,  there  had 
been  a  prophecy  extant,  touching  the  house  of  Raimondi, 
the  sense  4»f  which  was  preserved  in  the  iines  chanted  by 
the  page,  for  which  Raimondi  inflicted  on  him  such 
severe  chwtiscoient.  Those  unfiriendly  to  the  interests 
of  Raimondi,  now  that  the  eventful  period  drew  nigh, 
shook  their  heads  and  whispered  among  tiiemsoWes,  that 
the  true  heir  would  «ppe«r ;  while  his  friends  professed 
Mo  regard  the  prophecy  «i  ao  idle  sayings,  nnwosshy  of  ^ 


notice.  It  was  evident  that  those  who  declared  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  incredulous,  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  St.  John's  Eve  with  a  superstitious  dread, 
which  they  were  the  less  able  to  banish,  as  a  troth 
implied,  if  not  expressed  in  the  prediction,  was  already 
fulfilled  by  the  loss  of  the  heir.  It  is  not  improbable^ 
that  the  countess  was  induced  to  remain  at  the  casUe 
after  the  return  of  Raimondi,  from  a  hope,  founded  on 
something  more  substantial  than  the  prophecy,  that  her 
son  would  appear  and  claim  his  inheritance.  As  for 
Raimondi,  he  breathed  his  thoughts  to  none.  Some  said 
that  his  spirit  was  dark  more  frequently  than  it  used  to 
be — a  phrase  by  which  they  characterised  certain  fits  of 
absence  and  gloom,  which  would  frequently  come  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  some  scene  of  festivity.  One  thing 
was  evident  to  all :  he  had  become  more  diligent  than 
ever  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  his  retain- 
ers,  and  in  augmenting  his  pecuniary  resources. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Having  learned  from  the  girl,  sent  to  attend  her,  thai 
the  Countess,  in  consequence  of  being  indisposed,  woold 
not  be  present  at  supper,  Beatrice  requested  to  have 
some  refreshment  sent  to  her  apartment ;  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  several  gallant  knights  who  w^ere 
burning  with  curiosity  to  behold  her  without  her  riding- 
mask.  Just  as  all  were  seated  at  table,  their  aaention 
was  diverted  by  the  entrance  of  a  strange  looking  figure, 
wearing  a  coat  mottled  all  over  with  divers  gay  colors, 
bells  being  attached  to  the  elbows  and  skirts,  which 
jingled  at  every  step.  He  came  forward,  scraping, 
bowing  and  grinning,  occasionally  flourishing  a  short 
stick,  surmounted  with  a  fooKs  head,  and  making  other 
gestures  indicative  of  the  most  extravagant  joy. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been,  good  fool,"  said  Raimondi, 
addressing  him,  "  that  thou  didst  not  come  to  welcome 
me  sooner?" 

**  And  didst  thou  think  that  I  would  thrust  myself  into 
the  court  among  dogs  and  horses  and  grooms,  and  risk 
spoiling  my  new  coat  ?" 

*'  Thou  hast  grown  considerate,  Hans.  I  fear  thou 
art  Rowing  to  be  not  so  good  a  feol  as  thou  hast  been." 

"  Thou  art  right  in  tliy  conjecture.  I  am  growing 
wise,  and  mean  to  have  a  fool  of  my  own." 

"  And  whom  dost  thoa  mean  to  have  for  a  fool  f " 

**  There  is  a  wisdom  in  the  choice,  but  there  would  be 
folly  in  uttering  it,  for  my  ears  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  my  tongue." 

*'  Nay,  thy  cars  shall  be  safe ;  tell  me  whom  thoa 
wouldst  choose." 

'*  Certes,  Sir  Count,  I  know  of  no  one  who  would 
make  my  own  wisdom  more  apparent  than  thyself." 

**  How  wilt  thou  prove  what  thou  sayest  ?" 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  it ;  for  he  who  thinks 
that  a  hunting-cap  shades  eyes  that  look  for  nothing 
better  then  a  wild  goose,  will  never  be  convinced  that 
the  words  of  a  fool  contain  wisdom." 

"  Thy  words  savor  more  t)f  boldness,  than  wisdom  or 
courtesy,  and  had  I  not  promised  that  thy  ears  should 
go  free,  they  should  surely  pay  for  the  audacity  of  thy 
tongue." 
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The  jester  did  not  reply,  but  threw  into  bis  coonte- 
nance  and  attitude  a  look  of  such  cringing  deprecation, 
as  to  excite  the  mirth  of  all  present ;  not  excepting  the 
young  stranger,  at  whom  was  aimed  his  mischievous 
insinuation. 

While  Raimondi's  attention  was  thus  engrossed  by  the 
jester.  Mazer,  his  esquire,  who  had  hovered  about  the 
court,  so  as  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the  page  had 
been  disposed  of,  silently  withdrew  from  the  haU,  and 
hastened  to  the  stable. 

"  Sylvio !"  said  he,  softly,  "  Sylvio !" 

"  Is  it  you,  Mnier?"  said  the  boy,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
attempting  to  raise  himself:  but  he  fell  back,  and  put- 
ting his  band  to  his  head,  complained  of  intense  pain. 

"  Here  is  something,  Baptism,  the  housekeeper,  gave 
me  to  bathe  yoifr  forehead  with,"  said  Mazer,  kneeling 
down  by  his  side,  and  dashing  away  a  bitter  tear,  as  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  he 
beheld  the  marks  of  suffering  depicted  on  the  boy's  beau- 
tiful features. 

**  Nay,  Mazer,  leave  me^et  me  die  alone ;  you  will 
surely  draw  down  destruction  on  yourself." 

"  Speak  not  of  dying — but  if  you  should  die — "  and 
his  voice  changed  from  tones  of  tenderness  into  those  of 
deep  and  fearful  menace — **  your  murderer  shall  not  out- 
live you  an  hour." 

"  Hark !"  said  Sylvio,  "  I  hear  footsteps — fly,  or  you 
are  lost !" 

"If  it  be  Raimondi  himself,  I  will  not  leave  you," 
said  Mazer,  without  moving. 

The  next  moment,  some  person  with  slow  and  heavy 
steps,  entered  the  stable.  Mazer  looked  up  and  beheld 
Saptista. 

**  Come,"  said  she, "  I  have,  as  you  desired,  prepared 
a  snug,  warm  place  for  him,  in  my  own  room.  Be  quick, 
mnd  convey  him  thither  before  they  finish  supper.  The 
count  will  soon  be  inquiring  for  you." 

Mazer  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  preceded  by  the 
bousekeeper,  conveyed  him  to  her  apartment,  which  was 
in  little  danger  of  being  visited  by  Raimondi. 

CRJLPTZR   IT. 

The  chamber  to  which  the  young  pedestrian  of  the 
green  hunting-dress  was  conducted,  was  spacious,  and 
bore  marks  of  great  antiquity.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  tapestry,  which  was,  doubtless,  when  fresh  from 
the  loom,  considered  splendid,  and  which  still  exhibited 
a  kind  of  faded  magnificence,  gleaming  forth  amidst  the 
uncouth  figures  tliat  stared  and  frowned  upon  the  specta- 
tor with  an  expression  of  fierceness,  sufficient  to  startle 
an  imagination  given  to  superstition.  His  attention 
was  attracted  from  these,  by  some  carvings  over  the 
fire-place.  "  It  is  very  strange,"  thought  he,  as  he  drew 
an  ornament  ftx>m  his  bosom,  attached  to  a  gold  chain, 
and  examined  the  embossed  figures  on  one  side  of  it. 
The  device  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  over  the  fire- 
place— a  Saracen's  head,  a  turban  beside  it,  and  a  hand 
grasping  a  scimitar.  As  he  contemplated  them,  dim 
dreams  of  the  past,  like  spiriu  of  the  dead,  rose  up 
before  his  imagination.  Sounds,  as  well  as  objecu, 
produced  their  effect  upon  his  miod. 


A  stream  that  washed  the  base  of  that  part  of  the 
castle,  recently  swollen  by  rains,  foamed  over  the  rocks 
that  impeded  iu  course,  and  as  it  mingled  its  roar  with 
the  bum  <  of  revelry,  it  seemed  to  have  in  it  an  almost 
articulate  sound  of  mournful  chiding.    A  slight  rustling 
of  the  tapestry  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  roused  him 
from  his  reverie,  and  directing  his  attention  to  die  spot, 
he  beheld  a  female  enter  from  behind  it,  who  was  below 
the  middle  size,  bearing  a  lamp,  her  form  being  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  cloak  or  mantle,  and  her  fiice 
closely  veiled.     She  approached  him,   and  presented 
him  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  on  examining,  he  found 
contained  a  request  from  the  countess,  to  grant  her  a 
short  interview,  to  whose  presence,  if  ho  assented,  the 
bearer  of  the  note  would  guide  him.     He  was  about  to 
express  a  verbal  concurrence  in  the  request,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  sign  for  silence  from  the  female,  and  without 
farther  delay,  he  prepared  to  follow  her.     Leaving  the 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  wainscot,  concealed 
by  the  tapestry,  it  being  the  same  by  which  she  had  en* 
tered,  she  led  the  way  through  numerous  intricate  and 
winding  passages,  to  which  they  were  admitted  some- 
times by  sliding  panels,  at  other  times,  by  doors,  which, 
to  him,  appeared  to  open  as  if  by  magic,  but  which,  in 
reality,  yielded  to  the  pressure  applied  to  some  hidden 
spring,  by  his  conductress.     As  he  endeavored^  not 
;  without  some  difficulty,  to  keep  so  near  her  as  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  her  lamp,  and  beheld  her  gliding  on  before 
him,  mufi9ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  her  figure 
singularly  wild,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  imagine  her 
some  e\il  being,  alluring  him  into  difficulty  and  danger. 
She  at  length  opened  a  massy  door  whkh  led  into  a 
spacious  vaulted  chamber,  hung  with  portraits.     It  was 
lighted  by  several  large,  waxen  candles,  which  stood  on 
a  small  ebony  table,  near  which  was  seated  the  contesss, 
dressed  in  deep  moumiog.     She  was  tall,  and  there  was 
something  singulariy  noble  and  majestic  in  her  form  and 
;  mien.     Her  features  were  beautiful,  and  an  expressioii 
'  somewhat  haughty,  tluit  gleamed  through  the  veil  of 
melancholy  by  which  they  were  shaded,  seemed  not 
unbefitting  a  daughter  of  the  princely  house  of  £ste, 
whence  she  derived  her  lineage.     Turning  his  eyes  from 
tho  countess,  ho  beheld,  seated  at  an  embroidery-lraine^ 
a  female  of  diminutive  size,  which,  from  the  cloak  and 
veil  which  lay  near,  he  knew  must  be  his  late  condae- 
tress.     Her  small,  delicate  face  was  pale,  and  so  daric, 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  a  slight  admixture  of  darker 
'  blood  than  Kuropean,  flowed  in  her  veins.     She  was 
dressed  in  a  rose-colored  vest,  closely  fitted  to  her  form, 
adorned  in  front  with   two  rows  of  emeralds,  which 
I  afforded  the  means  of  fastening  by  passing  a  golden  cord 
I  transversely  from  side  to  side.     To  this,  were  added 
,  large  flowing  trowsers,  of  the  same  color,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  east,  closely  confined  round  the  ankle ;  while  little 
,  fairy  feet,  which  many  a  fair  lady  might  have  envied, 
I  peeped  from  beneath  their  overhanging  folds.     Over 
these  she  wore  a  kind  of  tunic,  or  caftan  of  green  silk» 
richly  embroidered,  the  long  wide  sleeves  of  which,  were 
gathered  up,  and  fastened  at  the  shoulder  by  clusters  of 
rubies.     The  close  sleeves  of  the  vest  were  seen  beneath 

these,  otvering  the  arms  to  the  elbows,  the  «— »»****'*f 
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pert  being  hare,  save  smell,  delicate  Ivraoelett  round  the 
wrist.  A  quantity  of  white  muslin  of  gossamer  light- 
■ess,  wreathed  into  what  resembled  an  open  coronet, 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  jewels,  ornamented  her 
head,  and  restrained  her  long  black  hair  from  too  • 
deeply  shading  her  brow,  while  it  was  suffered  to  flow,  j 
nnconfined,  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  | 

I 

The  countess  apologized  for  requesting  his  presence  at . 


marked  resemblance  which  his  features  bore  to  those  of 
the  picunred  warrior. 

*'  Will  you  not  inform  me,"  said  he,  for  he  eoald  ao 
longer  repress  his  curiosity,  **  who  was  the  origiaal  of 
this  picture?" 

"  My  husband— he  is  now  dead.  I  can  tell  yon  do 
more  now,"  she  added,  perceiving  that  ho  was  agais 
going  to  speak.  <^Soon,  I  trust  the  seal  of  silence  will 
be  removed  from  my  Kps,  when  I  hope  to  have  the 


BO  late  an  hour,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  demanded 

wpose,  but  obierved  then  were  >«.«»..  for  her  de.i™.g  .  P""'*'^  "^  -^Aiting  with  my  own  l»»d.,  to  «t.y  you 

, .  ,    ,  .  ^v       .  ri ^  *         1  •     .  in  yonder  armor,  which  was  never  yet  worn,  save  by  a 

true  and  brave  knight.     In  the  mean  time,  be  watckfol 


an  interview,  which  she  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  explain. 
**  I  hope,"  added  she,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  if  I  inquire 
of  you  your  origin,  you  wiU  not  think  mo  prompted  by 
idle  curiosity." 

The  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks  as  he  said,  ''He 
whose  origin  is  humble,  loves  not  to  tell  it  to  lady's  ear." 

"  Humble  !"  repeated  the  countess.  **  Are  you  sure 
it  was  humble  7" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,"  he  replied. 

"  But  your  deeds,  at  least,  have  not  been  humble. 
There  is  one  at  the  castle  who  knows  you  to  be  the  same 
whom  he  saw  knighted  on  the  field,  after  the  battle  of 
,  as  a  reward  for  such  valor  and  prowess  as  is 
seldom  displayed  even  by  the  veteran.  His  name  was 
Tbassilo.    Are  not  you  sometimes  called  by  that  name  ?  " 

"I  will  not  deny,  madam,  that  I  have  borne  that 

name." 

"  And  the  land  of  your  birth— tell  me  where  you  were 
bom?" 

"  My  parents  are  natives  of  Italy,  but  they  resided  in 
Germany,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  time  of  my 
birth." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  So  my  parents  have  always  told  me." 

"  And  do  memories  of  a  land  of  mountains,  such  as 
you  behold  to-day,  round  this  castle,  never  come  to  your 
mind?" 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  said  he,  "  that  when  I  have  sat  at 
the  cottage  door,  and  beheld  the  shadows  of  evening 
close  silently  over  the  peaceful  valley,  that  a  grander 
and  wilder  scene  has  not  rose  before  me  with  a  vivid- 


and  circumspect.     Dangers  surround  you." 

At  this  moment,  they  heard  soimds  indicating  that  the 

party  in  the  hall  had  broken  up. 

"  You  must  remain  here  no  longer,"  said  the  coaateis. 

"Good  night,  and  holy  angels  guard  you.    Zora]rne, 

conduct  liiro  to  his  room." 
He  touched  the  hand  with  his  lips  which  she  extended 

towaixls  him,  and  then  followed  his  conductress,  who 

had  again  assumed  the  cUmJc  and  veil. 

CHAPTXR  T. 

Not  far  from  the  castle,  there  was  a  fairy  nook,  deep 
down  among  the  green  hills.  On  one  side,  a  sheet  of 
water,  calm  and  still,  was  starred  with  lilies,  and  deeply 
fringed  with  those  countless  wild  flowers,  which  some 
have  loved  to  imagine  form  the  written  thoughts  of 
angels,  or,  it  may  be,  of  spirits  that  once  animated  the 
forms  beloved,  that  sat  with  us  at  the  fireside,  and 
mingled  with  us  in  our  daily  paths.  At  a  little  distance, 
on  a  rock  half  imbedded  in  the  hill-side,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  a  cluster  of  chestnut-trees,  sat  Beatrice.  In 
strange  contrast  to  its  rugged  surface,  one  of  her  ariDf , 
exquisitely  moulded,  and  of  dazzling  whiteness,  rested 
on  the  rock;  while  the  fingers  of  the  small,  delicate 
hand,  were  dallying  with  a  mass  of  rich,  wavy  tresses, 
tliat  had  half  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  a  slight 
wreath  of  fiower^buds  with  which  she  had  sought  to 
bind  them,  and  which,  though  almost  black  in  the  shade 
of  the  chestnut  boughs,  wherever  a  gleam  of  suD^hine 
fell,  brightened  to  an  almost  golden  lustre.  Eyes 
intensely  black,  yet  soft  as  if  they  had  indeed  drank 
their  light  from  her  own  Italian  skies,  were  half  veiled 


DOM  and  reality,  which  made  it  hard  for  me  to  believe 

that  it  was  only  the  revival  of  some  fireside  story,  as  my  i  by  their  snowy  lids,  so  that  their  long  lashes  were 

parents  always  seemed  desirous  that  I  should."  |'  distinctly  defined  on  eitlier  cheek,  which  now  glowed 

"No,  it  was  the  revival  of  no  idle   tale,  but  of  a  'like  the  heart  of  the  morning  rose.     At  her  feet  sat 
reality,"  said  the  countess,  quickly,  but  instantly  check- 1  Thassilo,  who  had  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  which  she 
ing  herself,  "pardon  me,"  she  added,  "  I  know  not  what '  did  not  withdraw. 
I  say." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  placed  two  of  the  can- 
dles in  such  a  manner  that  their  light  fell  upon  the  por^ 
trait  of  a  youthful  warrior,  clad  in  armor.     She  then 
took  a  plumed  casque,  which,  together  with  a  suit  of 
highly  polished  plait  armor,  was  arranged  against  the , 
wall,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  j 
picture,  and  requested  him  to  place  it  on  hi^  head.     A  ' 
look  of  intelligence  was  interchanged  between  the  countess  I 
and  the  girl  at  the  embroidery-frame,  but  neither  of  them  j 
•poke.     Thassilo,  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him,)  as  he  j 
•aw  die  reflection  of  his  person  in  the  bright  armor 
•ppoaite  to  him,  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  | 


"It  was  only  this  morning,  Beatrice,"  said  he,  "that 
I  resolved  never  to  tell  you  my  love,  or  ask  your's  m 
return,  until  I  had,  by  my  own  deeds,  earned  a  name 
that  might  be  numbered  with  the  proudest  in  the  land. 
Nay,  I  will  not  ask  it  even  now.  Only  say  that  yon 
have  sometimes  thought  of  the  humble  knight  whom  yoo 
crowned  victor,  a  year  ago,  at  the  tourney,  and  I  will  be 
content." 

"  That  woman's  memory  must  be  poor  indeed,  w 
replied,  "  who  could,  in  one  short  year,  forget  the  bravest 
where  all  were  brave." 

"  But,  Beatrice,  I  would  know  if  you  have  remem- 
bered m«  as   I   have  remembered  you.    Since  that 
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moment  when  the  Hf  ht  of  those  eycf  besmed  upon  me, 
which  you  now  so  cnielly  keep  fastened  upon  the  ground, 
yott  liave  been  the  life  of  my  life/' 

**  I  will  confess  that  I  have  rementbered  yon  too  well 
for  my  own  peace.*' 

"  Enough,  dearest  Beatrice.  I  will  not— or  rather,  I 
must  not  ask  for  more.  But  will  you  still  remember 
me  when  you  are  again  in  yuur  own  splendid  home  ?" 

"Then  and  ever!" 

"  And  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  there  T" 

"  Yes,  Count  Raimondi  has  promise  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to-morrow,  to  acquaint  my  friends  that  I  am  here, 
and  they  will  doubtless  send  for  me  immediately." 

"  Yes,  you  will  be  at  your  own  home,  and  I,  too,  shall 
be  there,  but  years  must  intervene  between  now  and  then. 
The  daughter  of  Baron  Bertoli  shall  not  have  to  stoop 
when  she  bestows  on  me  her  hand.  Yes,  Beatrice, 
years  will  pass  away,  and  I  shall  not  even  see  you.  It 
will  be  a  long  and  weary  ordeal  by  which  to  try  a  woman's 
faith.     The  flame  that  endures  must  be  fed." 

"  A  weary  ordeal  for  the  faith  of  man,  too,  is  it  not  so  1 
Why  do  you  thus  doubt  me,  Thassilo?  I  could  say  much 
more  than  I  have  said,  but  would  more  satisfy  you  7  Yet 
I  will  say,  tliat  it  grieves  me  to  have  you  suspect  that 
my  love  is  a  thing  that  I  can  throw  aside,  as  I  would 
some  glittering  gaud  that  has  outlived  the  fashion." 

**  Thy  love  1  Bless  thee,  Beatrice,  for  that  word ; 
and  now,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  I  breathe  the  vow,  that 
my  heart's  deep  and  fervent  love  shall  be  thine,  and 
thine  alone,  while  life  endures.  Now,  Beatrice,"  said 
he,  touching  one  of  the  long  tresses  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
**  give  me  this,  and  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart,  as  a 
charm  to  ward  off*  evil,  with  as  devout  faith  in  its  eflS- 
ciency,  as  those  of  oriental  land  have,  in  their  amulets. 
Will  you  give  it  me  7" 

"  Surely,'*  said  she,  parting  it  from  the  rich  mass  that 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  "  and  if  it  could  indeed  pos- 
sess the  virtue  to  shield  you  from  only  one  of  the  many 
dangers  which  may  hereafter  hover  over  you,  the  reward 
will  be  in  my  heart.  Here,  you  must  shred  it  with  your 
dagger." 

"  Will  it,"  said  he,  severing  the  tress,  "  be  too  much 
for  me  to  ask  thee,  to  sometimes,  for  my  sake,  wear  the 
brooch  which  I  ventured  to  send  thee  a  few  months 
tince — a  gift  which,  though  humble,  and  though  humbler 
•till,  the  giver,  thou  didst  not  despise." 

She  was  going  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  attached 
to  the  mantle  which  one  of  the  rufKans  snatched  from 
her  at  the  time  she  made  her  escape  from  them,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  oppearancc  of  Raimondi. 
Returning  his  salutation  with  no  little  confusion  at  being 
thus  caught  tete-a>tete  with  Thassilo,  she  hastily  left  the 
recess. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

It  waa  at  a  lata  hour  the  ensuing  evening,  that  a  man, 
whose  dress  was  that  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  rank, 
arrived  at  the  castle,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  with  Raimondi.  His  form  was  con- 
cealed by  his  cloak,  but  the  attendant  who  conducted 
him  to  the  presence  of  Raimondi,  contrived  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  his  features  beneath  the  shade  of  hit  montero, 


which  according  to  his  description,  must  have  been  bold 
and  handsome.  A  person  skilled  in  reading  **  the  mind's 
construction  in  the  face,"  would  have  said  that  hit  indi- 
cated a  spirit  such  as  thirsu  for  daring  and  reckless 
adventure.  Walking  forward  to  a  part  of  the  room 
where  tlie  lights  cast  a  strong  reflection,  without  speak- 
ing he  threw  off  his  cloak,  Raimondi  extending  towards 
him  the  hand,  which,  at  his  entrance,  he  had  placed  on 
the  handle  of  his  sword,  exclaiming — 

"  Do  I  behold  Bracio  da  Montone  7" 

"  Most  surely  do  you,"  replied  Montone,  keeping  his 
hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  without  deigning' to  accept 
Raimondi's  offered  hand.  "  We  have  been  friends,"  he 
added,  *•  but  whether  for  the  future  we  be  friends  or 
foes,  depends  on  the  manner  you  answer  my  question. 
When  you  saw  me  the  other  day,  did  you  recognixe  me 
or  not  7" 

"  I  will  answer  you  truly,  though  methinks  your  ques- 
tion  might  have  been  less  peremptorily  prefaced,  and 
less  haughtily  given.  If  I  saw  you  the  other  day,  it  was 
without  my  knowledge.  The  last  time  we  met  was  at 
the  cabin  of  Roberto,  a  twelve-month  ago  last  Michacl- 
msM. 

"  And  you  are  ready  to  take  your  oath,  that  you  did 
not  know  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  fair  lady*s  escort7" 

"  I  am.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  seeing  the 
Duko  of  Venice  at  the  head  of  such  an  escort.  Why  did 
you  not  make  yourself  known  7" 

"  To  own  the  truth,  I  did  not  recognixe  you,  till  after 
the  lady  had  fled  to  you  for  protection,  and  your  caval- 
cade had  descended  into  the  valley.  Before  that,  I 
thought  it  was  the  Baron  Cellini,  who  I  knew  was 
abroad  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  who,  as  yoo  are 
aware,  is  my  bitter  enemy." 

"  It  was  not  too  late  when  yon  discovered  your  mis- 
take." 

"  No,  but  I  distrusted  you.  I  thought  you  must  know 
me.  Besides,  a  whim  struck  me.  Look  at  my  drets. 
While  I  remain  here,  I  am  not  Bracio  da  Montone,  but 
Don  Manuel  de  Sylva." 

**  Ay,  you  might  be  a  don,  or  a  prince,  if  you  woukl, 
if  you  were  known  to  no  one  but  myself.  Mazer  knows 
you  as  well  as  he  would  his  own  brother." 

''  I'm  aware  of  that.  We  must  admit  him  to  our  con- 
fidence, and  I  will  seal  his  lips  with  a  dozen  ducats.** 

"  Let  me  hear  if  your  whim  be  worth  as  much." 

"  I  have  come  to  woo  the  fair  Beatrice." 

"  Will  she  not  know  you  ?" 

"  She  has  never  seen  my  face.  I  took  good  care  to 
keep  my  vizor  closed,  when  I  compelled  her  to  take  an 
airing  with  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  fear  you  wiU  find  it  more  easy  to 
woo  than  to  win.  You  vrill,  I  think,  find  a  rival  in  % 
young  adventurer  now  at  the  castle." 

"  Obstacles  increase  ardor ;  I  like  them." 

"  There  will  be  no  time  to  overoome  them.  I  pro- 
mised her,  to^ay,  that  I  wouU,  to-morrow,  send  to 
inform  her  fether  where  she  is." 

"  You  have  not  sent,  then  7" 

"  No." 

"And  must  not." 
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*'  I  am  in  want  of  money.     Her  father  is  rich  and ' 
generous,  and  will  reward  him  he  accounts  her  deliv- . 


erer. 

"  I  have  the  power  to  be  more  generous  than  he. 

Neglect  to  send  your  messenger,  and  I  will  prove  my 

words." 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  the  lady  has  my  promise." 

"  How  much  money  do  you  need  ?" 

"  What  will  hire  me  a  hundred  soldiers." 

"  When  do  you  require  them,  and  for  what  term  of 

time?" 

"  They  must  be  here  in  a  week,  and  they  must  be  at 
my  command  two  weeks." 

"  You  shall  have  them,  and  a  hundred  more,  if  I  prove 
successful  in  my  suit.  The  hundred,  unconditionally, 
save  that  I  have  free  access  to  the  lady  at  all  befitting 
times.  Do  you  now  think  it  necessary  to  keep  your 
promise  T" 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  necessity  appears  less  pres- 
sing than  it  did.  Come,  let  us  drink  success  to  your 
whim,  and  we  will  then  sit  an  hour  and  talk  over  old 
affairs. 

CHAPTKR  Til. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  happening  to  meet  him  in 
the  corridor,  Raimondi  invited  Thassilo  to  enter  his 
apartment.  He  alluded,  in  vague  terms,  to  an  antici- 
pated attack  on  the  castle,  and  desired  Thassilo  to 
pledge  himself  to  remain,  till  the  threatened  danger  was 
passed.  Thassilo  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
remaining  a  few  weeks.  Raimondi  did  not  appear  to 
care  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  and  after  a  few  desultory 
remarks,  taking  up  a  pair  of  foils  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  he  challenged  Thassilo  to  try  a  match  of  fencing 
with  him. 

"  By  the  home  of  my  ancestors,"  said  Raimondi,  as 
Thassilo,  who  stood  on  the  defensive,  coolly  and  deHbe- 
rately  panricd  his  thrusts,  **  thou  art  no  no\ice  in  the 
art,  and  if  I  carry  not  a  more  skilful  hand,  thou  wilt  get 
the  better  of  me." 

They  now  addressed  themselves  to  the  sport  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  to  say  the  least,  Thassilo  prom- 
ised to  prove  a  match  for  his  antagonist,  when  the  foil 
of  the  latter  caught  in  a  gold  chain  that  swung  forward 
from  Thassilo^s  bosom,  and  snapped  it  asunder,  which 
the  weight  of  some  ornament  attached  to  it  (the  same 
alluded  to  in  a  preceding  chapter)  caused  to  slip  from 
his  neck  and  fall  on  the  floor.  Raimondi  instantly 
caught  it  up,  and  instead  of  returning  it,  held  it  more 
nearly  to  the  light,  fixing  upon  it  a  long  and  earnest  gaze. 
Both  lips  and  cheeks  were  bloodless,  when,  at  last,  with- 
out removing  his  eyes  from  what  seemed  to  have  fasci- 
nated him,  ho  said,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  "  how  came 
you  by  this  7" 

''  My  parents  gave  it  to  me.  It  was  their  parting 
gift." 

"  And  they — ^how  did  they  obtain  it  ?" 

"  I  know  not." 

Raimondi  raised  his  eyes  to  Thassilo,  who  stood 
regarding  him  with  a  proud  and  haughty  look,  which 


seemed  to  say, "  by  what  right  do  yoo  thtis  qoestiott 

me?"      * 

"  By  heavens !"  exclaimed  Raimondi,  "  they  are  lis 
eyes  which  are  fastened  upon  me !"  At  the  same 
moment,  staggering  a  few  steps  backward,  he  felt  on 
the  floor.  Thassilo,  first  securing  the  ornament  which 
lay  by  Raimondi's  side,  called  for  assistance.  Maier 
soon  succeeded  in  restoring  his  master  to  animation, 
whose  first  words  were,  "  Procure  me  a  lantern ;  I  am 
going  to  visit  Marquino,  the  astrolc^r." 

The  mind  of  Raimondi,  after  ho  had  taken  leave  of 
Marquino,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  permit  him  to  enjoy 
repose,  and  instead  of  seeking  his  bed-chamber,  he 
courted  the  night-breeze,  by  walking  on  the  battlements. 
Nature  had  protected  this  side  of  the  castle  by  an  inac- 
cessible precipice,  and  the  watch-word  of  the  sentinels, 
had,  in  it,  something  soothing  and  solemn,  as  it  came  to 
the  ear  from  distant  parts  of  the  building.  But  it  soothed 
not  the  gloomy  mind  of  Raimondi.  Originally  he  waa 
inclined  neither  to  credulity  or  superstition.  Deeds  of 
guilt,  where  they  lead  not  to  absolute  recklessness  and 
hardihood,  may,  in  many  instances,  lend  to  produce 
both.  Something,  too,  in  Raimondi*s  case,  may  be  as* 
cribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  effect  of  what  Marquino  had  imparted  to  him,  his 
mind  being  prev-iously  wrought  up  to  a  sute  of  feverish 
irritability,  was  more  powerful  than  he  was  willing  to 
own  even  to  himself.  He  stro\'e  to  awaken  an  encoura* 
giog  train  of  reflections  by  dwelling  on  the  impossibility 
of  the  traditionary  prophecy  being  accomplished.  It 
was  true  that  the  astrologer's  predictions  accorded  with 
it,  but  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to  avert  it^ 
would,  in  all  human  probubility,  prove  successful.  He 
had  augmented  the  number  of  his  retainers,  he  had  the 
promised  assistance  of  Montone,  with  a  portion  of  his 
fierce  and  veteran  band.  Sitting  superstition  aside, 
there,  indeed,  seemed  little  reason  for  Raimondi's  fears. 
He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that  Vittorio,  his  brother's 
son,  was  dead,  while  those  he  had  employed  to  rid  him 
of  life,  were  where  they  could  tell  no  tales.  All  these 
considerations  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  but 
they  had  little  power  to  afford  consolation.  He  passed 
hurriedly  to  and  fro  on  the  rampart,  as  if  the  rapidity  of 
his  motion  would  allay  bis  mental  agony,  when  suddenly 
stoppmg,  he  long  directed  his  gaze  to  a  refulgent  star, 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Marquino.  Though  bright  and 
serene,  yet  sad  seemed  its  aspect,  as  it  mingled  its  pare 
light  with  that  of  the  smaller  stai-s  around  it^  and  Rai- 
mondi cowered  as  be  gazed,  for  he  almost  imagined  that 
there  was  an  intelligence  in  its  rays  that  had  power  to 
penetrate  the  dark  secrets  of  his  bosom.  It  is  probable, 
that  at  that  moment,  there  was  something  like  a  prayer 
upon  his  monng  lips,  for,  taking  a  crucifix  from  his 
bosom,  and  kissing  it  fervently,  he  again  turned  his  gaze 
towards  the  heavens.  So  deeply  was  he  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  that  it  was  not  until  Montone  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  that  he  was  conscious  of  his 
presence. 

"  Montone,"  said  he,  starting,  "is  it  you?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Montone,  "  that  name  is  not  to  be 
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spoken.     Yon  forget  that,  for  the  present,  I  am  Don  '|  mondi  had  termed  Tbassflo,  a  more  formidable  rival 


Manoel  de  Sylva."  j 

**  I  should  not  have  been  so  forgeiiiil,  had  any  other  | 
person  been  present ;  but  let  me  call  upon  Montone,  now 
that  no  one  hears  us.     Oblige  me  not  always  to  act  a  i 
part.     When  in  the  presence  of  the  knaves  you  see  daily ' 
around  me,  I  dare  not  complain  even  of  a  headache. ' 
They  lose  their  respect  for  you,  and  learn  to  class  you  i 
with  themselves,  if  they  find  you  subject  to  the  same 
maladies ;  and  if  we  cannot  seek  their  sympathies  when  i 
laboring  under  bodily  disease,  how  much  less  so,  when 
oonscious  of  mental  disorder.     I  have,  this  night,  Mon- ' 
(one,  been  to  see  Marquino,  the  astrologer.     A  presenti- 1 
ment  of  approaching  evil,  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to ' 
•hake  off,  induced  me  to  seek  the  interview.     I  wished ', 
to  know  the  wotat.    I  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy 
advance  of  time.  | 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"  What  had  in  it,  little  of  comfort.     He  said  that  the 
star  of  my  destiny  was  to  be  overruled  by  one  laiger  and  '■ 
mora  brilliant.     Behold  it  yonder.    Yet  bright  and  steady ; 
as  it  is  light,  it  cannot  penetrate  the  grave.     Are  you, 
Montone,  superstitious  enough  to  pay  heed  to  what,  if  ^ 
those  skilled  in  medicine  say  true,  is  induced  by  a  dis- 
oidered  state  of  the  nervous  svstem  ?" 

'*  I  am  not  superstitious,"  replied  Montone ;  "  the 
soecessful  are  not  apt  to  be  so,  but  during  a  long  time 
Wibie  engaging  in  the  only  enterprise  that  proved  emi- 
nently disastrous,  I  was  conscious  of  a  foreboding  similar 
lo  what  you  describe." 

"No!  no!  not  like  that!  There  is  a  ghastly  form 
that  haunts  me  in  my  dreams,  and  beckons  me  towards 
ham,  and  when  waking,  the  loveliest  forms,  to  my  dis- 
ordered fiuicy,  assunte  his  aspect.  To-night— it  was 
nfter  fencing  with  Thassilo,  I  thought  that  he  fixed  on 
me  the  same  horrrible  look  tliat^-that  once  shot  Kke  an 
ice-bolt  through  my  heart,  and  has  caused  it  to  go  on 
witbering^withering,  ever  since.  Yes,  if  the  grave 
could  give  up  its  dead,  I  could  have  sworn  that  the  late 
Count  Raimondi  stood  before  me.  Is  it  possible,  Mon- 
tone, that  he^that  this  fellow  can  be  the  heir  1"  With- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  he  exclaimed,  *'  No !  no !  it 
was  my  own  diseased  vision  that  gave  him  that  horrible 
look.  Even  you,  Montone,  since  I  have  been  speaking 
to  you,  appeared  to  have  the  same  hideous  change  pass 
over  your  countenance/' 

"  Come,"  said  Montone,  "  away  with  these  fantasies. 
If  we  should  call  up  all  the  forms  which  we  haN-e  put 
quietly  to  sleep,  I  suspect  there  would  be  a  goodly 
number  of  them,  and  ghastly  enough  withal.  Yet  I  do 
not  like  what  you  aay  of  that  fellow — that  Thassilo.  He 
may  be  the  lost  heir.     I  advise  you  to  look  to  him." 

CHAPTKR  VIII. 

Montone's  advice  to  Raimondi,  respecting  Thassilo, 
was  entirely  selfish.  He  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  with   the   Lady   Beatrice,   and   under  the 


than  he  had  anticipated*  She  now  sedulously  avoided 
him,  and  seldom  left  her  apartment,  except  in  company 
of  the  countess.  Montone,  to  whom  the  nifiian  had 
relinquished  the  mantle  which  he  tore  from  her  shoul- 
ders in  her  flight,  perceived  the  brooch  which  was  attached 
to  it— the  same,  as  may  bo  remembered,  Thassilo  had 
given  her— and  had  since  retained  it  about  his  person. 
He  had  just  taken  it  from  iu  place  of  concealment,  to 
examine  it  more  minutely  than  he,  as  yet,  had  had  op- 
portunity of  doing.  On  one  side  was  engraved  a  motto 
iu  German,  and  under  it,  the  name  of  Beatrice.  "  I 
have  it,"  said  ho,  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 
"  The  sight  of  this  nanse  will  plant  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
so  deep  in  his  bosom,  that  they  will  spring  up  and 
flourish,  in  spite  of  her  smiles  and  kind  glances."  As 
if  to  favor  his  purpose,  he  saw  Thassilo  advancing  towards 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

"I  have  a  toy  here,"  said  he,  '^with  some  love  motto 
inscribed  upon  it  in  German,  and  as  you  understand  that 
language,  I  would  fain  procure  your  assistance  in  deci- 
phering it."  As  lie  finished  speaking  he  hekl  it  towards 
him.  "Nay,"  resumed  Montone,  seeing  that  Thassilo 
turned  pale,  and  gasped  for  breath,  **  I  would  have  been 
as  well  content  with  one  of  those  rich  tresses  that  I  have 
seen  the  wind  woo  so  lovingly.  I  will  even  exchange 
love-tokens  with  thee,  if  the  golden  toy  pleases  thee  best." 

**  She  never  gave  it  to  you,"  exclaimed  Thassilo  with 
vehemence. 

"  And  if  that  beautiful  tress  had  been  given  to  thee  in 
her  bower^romn,  instead  of  the  open  air,  where  there 
were  so  many  eyes  to  see,  and  so  many  ears  to  listen,  I 
might  say  with  equal  boldness,  she  never  gave  it  to  yon." 

Thassilo  was  going  to  reply  in  a  still  angrier  tone  than 
before,  when  Montone,  at  once,  assuming  a  mild  and 
serious  air,  said— 

**  I  am  no  man  to  triumph  over  afiillen  rival,  especially 
when  another  day  may  place  me  in  his  situation.  You 
are  young,  and  know  not  that  woman  is  fickle  as  fair. 
Your  first  lesson  is  severe ;  let  it  be  salutary."  Saying 
thus,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Thassilo,  his  mind  wrought  up  to  a  state  bordering  on 
madness,  continued  to  wander  onwards  till  he  came  to  a 
wood,  when  four  ruffians  rushing  suddenly  upon  him, 
seised,  bound  and  blindfolded  him,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  uttered  a  word.  They  conveyed  him 
a  considerable  distance,  the  latter  part  of  the  way,  being, 
as  be  judged  by  the  confined  and  disagreeable  state  of 
the  air,  under  ground.  They,  at  length,  set  him  down, 
unbound  his  hands,  and  left  him.  On  remo^nng  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  perceived  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  that  they  had  placed  on  the  ground,  that  he 
was  in  a  dungeon  too  low  to  admit  of  hb  standing 
upright,  without  any  communication  with  the  open  air, 
except  an  aperture  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Many  weary  hours  had  passed  away,  and  the  oil  of  his 
lamp  had  long  been  spent,  when  a  light  suddenly  gleam- 


assumed  name  of  De  Sylva,  had  pressed  his  suit  with    ed  upon  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.     He  looked  up  and 

beheld  Zorayne. 

"  Follow  me  quickly,"  said  she,  "  or  you  are  lost." 
They  entered  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  Zorayne, 


ardor.     At  first,  the  natural  boldness  and  audacity  of  his 
character,  made  him  sanguine  of  success,  but  he  soon ! 
Ibttnd  that  he  had,  in  the  "  young  adventurer,"  as  Rai- 
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fint  stopping  to  cloM  the  place  by  which  they  entered, 
led  the  way  till  they  proceeded  nearly  half  a  furlong. 
The  passage  was  then  terminated  by  a  flight  of  rough 
•tone  Stops,  which  they  ascended.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  which  admitted  them  into  a  circular 
room,  brilliantly  lighted.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment was  a  table,  on  which  lay  numerous  parchments, 
inscribed  with  mystical  characters,  together  ¥rith  several 
philosophical  instruments.  A  tall,  majestic^looking  man, 
who  sat  by  the  table,  rose  as  they  entered.  It  was  Mai^ 
quino,  the  astrologer.  **  My  son,"  said  he,  "  here  you 
aro  safe.  Two  hours  hence,  had  you  failed  to  make 
your  escape  from  the  dungeon,  the  assassin's  dagger 
would  have  been  in  your  breast.  This,  we  learned  from 
Mazer,  whom,  by  your  kindness  to  Sylvio,  his  favorite, 
you  hate  made  your  friend." 

CHAPTER  iz. 

Saint  John's  Eve  at  length  arrived.  Raimondi,  whose 
diseased  and  excitod  imagination,  had  caused  him,  of  late, 
to  be  almost  constantly  subject  to  a  species  of  spectral 
illusion,  had,  on  several  oocasimis,  exhibited  unequivocal 
signs  of  insanity.  At  these  timcts,  the  prophecy  reRpect> 
ing  the  restoration  of  die  legitimate  heir  to  the  honors 
and  possessions  of  the  houser  of  Raimondi,  seemed 
wholly  to  possess  his  mind,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
mutter  to  himself^  **  I  am  a  doomed  man."  When  he 
was  UmseK^  he  was  evidently  haunted  with  the  same 
fiears,  though  he  studiously  avoided  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  them.  His  active  prepara- 
tions, however,  ooaki  not  be  misunderstood.  He  had 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  repaired,  and  sentinels 
were  placed  at  every  post  where  they  could  be  of  the 
least  service  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  escape  of  Thas- 
ailo  had  caused  him  great  uneasiness,  the  most  vigilant 
eearch  for  him  having  proved  ineflfectual;  and  he  now, 
as  he  recailod  his  looks,  wondered  at  his  own  blindness, 
in  not  having  seoner  traced  a  resemblance  between  him 
asMl  his  deceased  brother.  Now  that  the  time  bad 
arrived,  which  he  had  made  so  much  preparation  to 
nseet,  he  was  calm,  collected,  and  perfectly  himself. 
The  castle  bell  struck  eleven.  "One  hour  more," 
thought  he,  **  and  the  season  of  danger  will  be  past." 
A  gleam  of  joy  began  already  to  steal  over  his  features. 

Thassilo,  whom,  for  the  future,  we  may  as  well  call 
by  his  real  name,  Vittorio,  had  just  parted  with  the 
countoss,  and  was  now  waiting,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
soldiers,  the  proper  moment  to  entor  the  castle  by  a 
secret  avenue  unknown  to  Raimondi.  The  countess, 
now  that  the  liour  drew  so  near  that  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  an  only  child,  restored  to  her,  as  from  the  dead, 
paced  her  apartment  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  terror. 
Lady  Beatrice  was  with  her,  and  strove  to  soothe  her, 
although  she,  herself,  stood  in  nearly  as  much  need  o£ 
consolation ;  for,  added  to  her  fears  for  his  safely,  she, 
of  lato,  had  had  the  unhappiness  to  perceive  that  his 
manner  towards  her  was  cold  and  restrained.  The  last 
peal  of  the  midnight  bell  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  a 
shrill  and  prolonged  blast  of  a  trumpet,  was  succeeded 
by  loud  cries  of  Vittorio!  Vittorio!  Simultaneously, 
the  tower  where  Marquino  had  established  himself,  was 


lit  up  with  so  brilliant  a  light,  that  surroaiiding  objects 
were  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  noonday.  The  sounds 
smoto  on  the  heart  of  Raimondi,  and  overspread  bis 
features  with  on  ashy  paleness ;  otherwise,  there  was  no 
visible  agitation  in  his  appearance.  He  drew  his  sword, 
and  rushing  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  sounds  pro* 
ceeded,  said  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  hearts,  and  thb 
imposter  and  his  adherents  will  be  like  withered  leaves 
when  overtaken  by  the  tempest."  A  few  promptly 
gathered  round  him,  when  the  entranoe  of  a  female, 
magnificentiy  attired,  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  It 
was  Zorayne,  who,  advancing  to  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
hall,  where  fell  the  strongest  light,  expanded  to  iu  fuO 
dimensions,  a  splendid  and  newly-wrought  banner.  On 
one  side  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Raimondi,  on  the 
other  was  inscribed,  "Power  i$  wUh  the  vtnoeentr' 
Many  of  those,  who  had,  at  first,  gathered  round  Rai- 
mondi, instead  of  advancing  to  check  the  approach  of 
those  who  vren  rushing  forward  to  the  hall,  stood  gazing 
at  Zorayne  with  an  expression  of  mute  wonder,  as  if 
they  imagined  she  was  some  divinity,  just  dropped  frtm 
the  clouds.  Their  dream  of  wonder  was  short.  Tbe 
tramp  of  feet,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  cry, "  Vittorio!" 
even  at  the  door,  caused  them  to  rally.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment.  Horror-struck  they  saw  the  late  Count  Rai- 
mondi standing  before  them  So  they  imagined,  for, 
forgetful  of  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  tbe 
consequent  changes  which  it  must  have  wrought  upon 
his  person,  they  diought  only  of  the  last  time  they  saw 
him  armed  for  battle.'  Tbe  resemblajice  between  tbe 
deceased  count  and  Vittorio,  his  long  lost  son,  dressed 
OS  he  was,  in  the  same  armor  which  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  wear  when  he  went  to  battle,  woi, 
indeed,  sufficiently  wonderful  to  mislead,  for  a  moment, 
the  excited  imaginations  of  the  old  reteiners,  whose  pride 
and  delight,  in  their  youth,  bad  been  to  follow  him  to 
the  field.  There  was  no  need  of  orms:  all  crowded 
round  Vittorio,  eager  to  recognize  him  as  their  chief. 
All,  except  Montone  and  his  soldiers,  who  stood  apart, 
regarding  the  scene  in  silence.  But  where  was  be? 
He,  who  a  few  minutes  before,, had  styled  himself  lord 
of  those  who  had  showed  themselves  false  to  his  caate. 
The  sight  of  Vittorio  had  been  to  him,  tike  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  to  the  conscience-stricken  monarch 
of  old.  He  trembled — ^his  knees  smote  together,  and  be 
leaned,  for  support,  against  a  pillar.  All  hod  left  him 
save  the  jester,  Hans,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  tbe 
piteous  and  wistful  looks  with  which  be  regarded  him, 
and  the  occasional  efforts  which  he  made  to  attract  bis 
attention.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  attention  of  Vittorio 
was  aroused  by  the  cries  of  Beatrice,  who  was  calling  oa 
him  for  help.  Following  the  sound,  he  found  her  strug- 
gling to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of  Montone,  who 
had  already  made  good  his  retreat  with  her,  from  tbe 
castle,  into  an  outer  court.  As  a  number  of  Vittorio  t 
men  had  followed  him,  Montone  saw  that  it  woukl  be 
useless  to  dispute  the  yielding  his  prize,  and  was  about 
to  resign  her,  when  the  approach  of  a  superior  number 
of  his  own  soldiers,  made  him  alter  his  mind.  "  Guard 
her  well,"  said  he,  to  two  of  them,  '*  and  I  will  soon 
teach  this  boy  to  sue  for  his  own  freedom,  ei  well  as  the 
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Wy's.*'  Ho  drew  hit  nwordi  and  VitCorio  foUowinf  hi* 
example,  they  met  band  to  hand.  The  contett  was  short. 
MoDtone  was  disarmed,  and  was,  himself,  glad  to  sue  to 
the  yoathful  opponent  be  had  despised.  As  Viuorio  re- 
entered the  hall,  tiith  Beatrice  leaning  on  his  ann,  a 
low  soaod  of  moaning  neached  their  ears.  It  was  Hans 
bending  orer  the  prostrate  fonn  of  his  master.  Ap- 
proaching the  spot,  thoy  perceived,  at  once,  that  the 
spirit  had  flown.  An  empty  goblet  by  his  side,  which, 
on  examination,  was  found  to  have  contained  poison, 
showed  the  means  he  had  resorted  to,  to  lid  himself  of 
life.  Sprcoding  a  cloak,  which  lay  near,  over  the  re- 
mains, Vitlorio  and  Beatrice  sought  the  Countess.  We 
will  drop  the  curtain  before  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  I 
streams  of  affection,  which  gush  from  the  deep  and  holy  i 
well-springs  of  the  heart,  are  sacred.  All  may  imagine 
—few  portray  them  in  their  kindred  and  living  hues  of 
heaven.  Each  heart  felt  that  a  treasure  of  happiness 
was  open  to  it,  and  that  the  sacred  ties  which  it  had 
formed,  might  be  hollowed  by  misfortune  and  sorrow, 
but  could  never  be  broken  and  impaired. 

What  follows  may  be  anticipated  by  the  reader. 
When  Fortune  takes  a  hoppy  turn,  propitious  -events, 
for  a  season,  generally  follow  in  her  train.  The  Baron 
Bertoli  being  made  acquainted  with  what  had  hoppened 
at  the  castle,  soon  arrived  in  person,  duly  atteaded,  and 
conducted  the  whole  party,  consi9ting  of  the  Countess, 
the  young  Count  Raimondi,  Lady  Beatrice,  his  daugh- 
ter. Zorayne,  and  SyU'io,  the  page,  whose  health  was 
BOW  restored,  to  his  beautiful  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo ;  in  a  few  weeks  from  which  time,  the  marriage  of 
Vittorio  and  Beatrice  was  solemnized  with  becoming 

pOBQp* 


Or  I  final. 
THE    PAST. 

BT  SAMUEL  WOODWORTH. 


Thc  Past  !     WhtU  u  U^  but  a  faded  dream 
Of  promised  joy  7 — of  bubbles  on  a  stream. 
Which  flows  unceasing  to  a  shoreless  sei^ 
The  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  Past !     Where  is  it  /     In  the  eternal  mind. 
It  still  exisu,  to  aA  the  Futvre  joined 
In  one  vast  panorama !  mortal  eye 
Sees  but  the  Present,  as  it  passes  by. 
The  Past!     IVky  is  it  that  it  leaves  behind 
So  sad  a  legacy  to  all  mankind  7 
Memoiy  looks  back  with  vain  regrets  and  tears. 
While  lingering  o*er  the  urn  of  wasted  years. 
The  Past!   How  is  it  that  we  don't  improve 
From  these  insti'uctive  pictures  as  they  move  7 
Precept— experience— how  can  man  demur ! 
"  Be  wise  to  day— 'tis  madness  to  defer !" 
Thus  mourn  iho  humble,  with  the  grave  in  view, 
Thus  teach  the  wise— and  what  they  teach  is  true. 
But  hope — sweet  hope^illusive  hope,  still  smiles ; 
Poinu  to  the  Future,  flatters  and  beguiles— 
All  trust  her  treacherous  promises  too  far, 
Tb«  bubble  bursts — and  we  are  what  we  art  I 
33 


Oriffiaal. 
A    F  A'B  L  E  . 

BT  FRANCES   S.  08000D. 

Said  a  thewer  to  ths  snashiDe,  m  they  net  upon  the  brasat 
Ofs  •ilver^winged  cloud  thst  wss  ssiling  to  the  west, 
*'  Back,  brsxao-fsced  intruder!  reUiu  your  proper  sphere; 
What  hsth  the  hsuf  hty  mila  of  Uesvea  to  do  with  Nature's 
tearJ" 

She  weeps !    Foad  Nataro  weeps  to  see  her  bloeadng  childraa 

lie. 
Half  withered  'neath  the  beams  of  fire  that  dazsle  from  your 

eye. 
The  blush iof  petals  of  the  rose— the  vesUl  Ifly-bell, 
Have  felt  your  balefhl  influence,  and  shriak  beoeatJi  your  spelL 

From  them,  and  fVom  the  myriad-blooma  that  ipriog  *neath 

summer  skies, 
I  heard  within  my  cool,  soft  home,  a  ehorus  sweet  arise— 
A  chorus  of  faint  voices,  as  if  the  flower-tylphs  lay, 
SighiBf  their  last,  warm,  balmy  breath,  in  that  low  prayar  away. 

They  sang — "Ob!  sportive  cloudlet!  that  floatcst  gaily  by, 
Like  a  white  dove,  with  breast  of  down,  snd  wings  of  silver 

dye. 
Unfurl  thoee  gleaaiiBg  pinioas  swift,  and  shake  fipom  ovary 

plume, 
Its  liquid  wealth,  to  cool   our  brows  and  wake   our  rich 

perfVime !" 

The  cloud  has  heard,  and  sent  me  forth  to  do  my  mission  sweet  | 
Back  to  your  radiant  throne  of  light,  nor  stay  my  flashing  feet  !*' 
"  Nay,  Shower !"  said  the  sunshine,  with  a  witching  smile  of 

love, 
"  Do  not  quarrel  with  the  playflillow  that* s  seat  yoa  from  above ! 

*'  See !    I  have  wreathed  your  dwelling  with  a  ohaia  of  glowing 

gold. 
And  shed  a  gleam  of  glory  into  every  snowy  fold. 
An  angel  bade  me  hasten  here,  your  cload-bark  to  Hlnsse, 
And  seek,  with  you,  the  htossoms,  that  are  withering  in  their 


"  Let  us  go  to  earth  together!    I  will  not  barm  the  flowers ; 
I  will  but  smile  upon  them,  while  you  plash  amid  their  bowers. 
They'll  tremble  at  your  chilly  touch,  and  droop  the  Uoonuag 

brow. 
If  the  sunshine  do  not  warm  them  with  its  light  and  loving 

glow." 

Then  the  shower  kissed  the  sunshine,  snd  in  beautiful  embrsca 
They  lighted  where  the  lily-bell  looked  down  in  virgin  grace. 
And  lo !  beneath  that  pure  caress,  as  softly  they  descended, 
A  vision  hung  'twixt  heaven  and  earth— a  rainbow  pure  aad 

splendid. 
As  if  the  rose  and  violet— the  tulip  and  blue^bell. 
Had  lent  their  loveliest  hues  to  air,  where  bright  the  visioa 

felL 

Oh !  thou  who  moumest  hopes  dseayed,  tike  blossoms  ie  their 

bloom, 
Seora  not  the  heavealy  comforter,  that  comes  to  cheer  thy 

gloom. 
Let  earthly  Sorrow  blend  her  tears  with  pure  Religion's  smile. 
So  shall  a  glorious  rainbow  dawn  upon  thy  path  the  while. 

Faith's  soft,  celestial  blue,  shall  smile  by  Hope's  na&diag 

rose. 
White  Peace,  in  sunny,  golden  light,  beside  them  shall  repose. 
They  shall  wreathe  thy  way  with  beauty,  and  whea  earthly 

ties  are  riven, 
Thy  soul  shall  make  that  briUlaat  bridge  its  pathway  iato 

Hoavaa. 
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in  aetiTity  amoiii^  the  dark  •ods  of  the  (orewL  The  boy, 
Alonzo,  hed  long  since  given  oiit  and  had  been  borne  an 
unresisting  and  almost  insensible  weight  in  the  stout 
arms  of  two  powerful  savages.  Onward  they  marched — 
still  onward — and  it  was  only  by  the  utnMMt  and  most 
resolute  exertion  that  Hernando  could  maintain  the 
steady,  swift  pace  which  bin  captors  held,  without  one 
pant  disturbing  the  calm  tenor  of  their  breathing,  or 
one  sweatrdrop  appearing  on  their  muscular,  swart 
frames. 

Daybreak  was  near  at  hand^«  deeper  gloom  had 
followed  on  the  setting  moon-^he  stars  had  set— and  a 
chill  freshness  in  the  air  betokened  the  approach  of 
morning,  although  the  skies  were  yet  untinged  by  any 
gleam  of  light,  when  a  low  whistle  was  heard  from  the 
head  of  the  long  file— man  by  man  it  passed  rearwanl — 
and  all  halted!  After  a  second's  space  there  was  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  after  a  few  steps,  Hernando  might 
peroeive  that  the  path  opened  somewhat,  and  that  the 
men,  who  went  before  him,  fell  orderly  and  steadily  as 
they  advanced  into  a  column  of  three,  front,  halting, 
however,  as  they  did  so,  in  order  that  inten'al  might  be 
left  in  their  line  of  march.  Then  scarcely  had  he  moved 
half  a  yard  beyond  the  spot,  whereat  the  wider  road  com- 
menced, before  the  tall  chief,  mentioned  heretofore,  and 
the  man  next  behind  moved  simultaneously,  by  a  quick 
pard-like  spring,  to  either  side  of  him,  and  grasped  his 
arms  nhove  the  elbow  with  a  firm  though  not  painful 
pressure.  Meanwhile  the  heavens  had  brightened  some- 
what, and  he  might  see  that  a  huge  rocky  hill,  or,  as  it 
might  have  been  termed  not  inaptly,  mountain,  rose 
suddenly  with  an  abrupt  and  giant  barrier  directly  in 
their  front.  A  narrow  road,  climbing  the  height  by 
difficult,  precipitous  rigzags,  so  steep  and  ru^ed  that 
c^'en  the  well-breathed  and  active  natives  were  forced, 
from  time  to  time,  to  pause  in  the  ascent  to  catch  their 
failing  wind,  scaled  this  vast  front  of  bare  and  shrobless 
rock,  and  as  they  paused  at  every  angle,  Hernando  might 
look  back  upon  the  little  progress  they  had  made,  and 
mark  the  almost  inseparable  difficulties  which  would 
present  themselves  to  the  advance  of  any  civilixed  force^  j 
by  so  untamed  a  road.  Rough  as  it  was,  however,  and  • 
difficult  of  access,  an  hour  of  constant  labor  brought  them 
at  last  in  safety  to  the  summit,  where  a  scene  widely 
diflTerent  from  the  bleak,  herblcss  crags  which,  with  so 
much  of  labor,  they  bad  scaled,  presented  itself  to  the 
Spaniard's  eyes.  A  table  of  rich,  fertile  land  of  many 
miles  circumference,  was  here  outspread  upon  the  Icdgy 
top  oi  the  huge  hill,  which  fell  abruptly  down  on  every 
aide,  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet  in  sheer  descent, 
accessible  alone  by  steep  and  zigzag  paths,  like  that  by 
which  his  weary  feet  had  painfully  surmounted  its  ascent. 
Groves  of  the  richest  verdure  towered  high  abo\'o  the 
black  and  broken  rocks,  which  walled  them* in  on  every 
aide — fields,  richly  clothed  with  the  tall  maize ;  mottled  and 
twinkled  in  the  morning  air ;  streamlets  of  chvystal  water 
meandered  to  and  fro,  until  they  reached  the  steep  brink, 
whence  they  plunged  in  bright  and  foaming  cataracts 
down  to  the  vale  below — and  here,  embosomed  in  the 
verdant  groves,  circled  with  rich  and  fertile  fields,  water- 
ed by  riUa  of oeat  tnuislncant  wtttt^-hara^  oa  «  summit 


never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  European,  lay  tliB 
secluded  fastness  of  the  Charib  Caofiabo-^a  village 
larger  and  more  neatly  built  than  any  whwh  Hernando 
bad  yet  seen  in  the  fair  island  of  Hispaniola.  Some  two, 
or,  at  the  most,  three  hundred  cottages,  of  the  low  In- 
dian fashion,  with  roofs  thatched  by  the  spreading  pafan- 
leavea,  and  pillowed  porticos,  scattered  about  in  caieleas 
groups,  irregularly  mixed  with  groves  and  gardens,  wevs 
carefully  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  supplied  with 
water  from  a  dam  upon  a  neighboring  streamlet,  and  a 
stockade  composed  of  massive  timber*  of  the  already 
famous  iron-wood,  framed  with  much  skill  and  ingenoitj, 
in  imitation  of  ilie  Spanish  Palisadoes.  Columns  of 
smoke  were  curling  gaily  upward  from  every  cotte^ 
roof,  and  lights  were  glancing  cheerily  from  every  open 
door,  and  wide,  unlatiiced  casement ;  and  merry  voices 
rang  in  friendly  converse  or  unthinking  song  through  the 
long  village  streets ;  but  none  came  forth  to  greet  or 
cheer  the  wounded,  weary  stranger,  who  was  dragged  ob, 
right  on,  wistfully  eying  the  bright  fireside,  and  Hstcs- 
ing  with  anxious  oars  to  the  gay  sounds  of  roerrimesir, 
among  w*hich  he  stood  alone  and  almost  hopeless.  At 
length  when  he  passed  every  home — when  the  lights  and 
sounds  had  faded  into  distance,  the  bond,  which  might 
be  said  to  bear,  rather  than  now  to  lead  him  onward, 
halted  beforp  a  towering  pile  of  rock  upon  the  farther 
verge  of  the  small  area  of  table  land,  eontigoous  to  the 
stem  precipice.  A  light  was  procured  instantly  by  one 
of  the  inferiors  of  the  tribe,  nnd  by  it  was  revealed  a 
natural  aperture  in  the  dark  rock,  defended  by  a  grated 
wicket  composed  of  massive  beams  of  iron-wood  securely 
fastened  by  a  lock  of  Spanish  manufacture.  A  key  was 
instantly  produced  from  the  tall  chieftain's  girdle,  and 
without  any  word  of  explanation  the  gate  was  opened, 
the  Spaniard's  bonds  were  loosened,  a  pile  of  cloaks  of 
the  rude  native  cotton  was  flung  down  in  a  dark  receaa 
of  the  cave,  which  by  the  dim  light  of  the  flwkeriog  torch 
appeared  of  immense  magnitude.  Hernando  was  thi-ust 
violently  in,  the  torch  extinguished  and  the  gate  closed 
on  the  moment,  locked,  and  double  locked  behind  hioa. 
For  a  short  time  he  listened  to  the  departing  footsteps  of 
his  captors ;  and  then,  ou:  done  with  weariness  and  wo, 
muttered  his  hasty  orisons,  and  throwing  himself  down 
at  full  length  on  the  sintple  pallet,  slept  tranquilly  and 
soundly  until  the  sun  of  the  succeeding  day  waa  high  ia 
the  blue  heavens. 


Original. 
HOME. 


Home  !    *Tis  a  blessed  name !   And  they  who  rove, 

Careless  or  scornful  of  its  pleasant  bonds. 

Nor  gather  round  them  those  linked  soul  to  soul 

By  nature's  fondest  ties — whose  priceless  lovo 

And  holy  truth  fulness  make  up  a  *Home,* 

And  make  a  heaven  of  home — and  more,  far  mocol 

Enfold  the  spirit  in  a  sweet  content. 

And  bid  it  hope  a  second  home  in  Heavan-— 

But  draam  they're  happy .'  B.  f.  ■• 
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O  r  i  f  i  D  *  I. 
HARD    TIMES! 

LSTT£R  FROM  FLORETTA  TO  BER  COUSIN. 

Dear  Cousin: — ^You  see  I  om  faithful  to  my  promise 
of  writing,  at  toon  as  possible,  after  I  arrived  in  tbis  great 
city,  and  thall  at  once  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  all 
I  have  leeo  and  hcord  nince  I  have  been  here.  I  entered 
the  city  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  a?,  before  I  came,  and  on 
the  way  hither,  the  hard  iimetf  bod  state  of  business 
affairs,  and  scarcity  of  money,  had  been  so  much  the 
theme  of  conver«atioo,  that  I  felt  much  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  inhabitanu.  I  almost  regretted  accepting  my 
aiini't  invitation,  fearing  I  should  be  a  burden  to  her. 
However,  the  idea  struck  me  she  might  wish  to  make 
me  useful,  in  case  she  was  forced  to  part  with  some  of 
her  servants,  or  take  the  children  from  school.  As  I 
■ever  Binch  from  duty,  I  dismissed  all  my  previous  i 
visions  of  parties,  theatres,  and  walks  in  Broadway,  and  > 
determined  to  spend  the  most  of  my  time  in  the  narsery  | 
and  scbool-roonh— and  even  if  it  were  necessary,  share  | 
my  aUowaneo  with  my  cousins.  J  feared  they  might  • 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  comfortable  house,  but ' 
was  agreeably  surprised,  when  tho  stage  stopped,  to  see ! 
the  same  silver  plate-'-oUhough  it  was  too  dark  to  read 
the  name^which  told  the  stately  granite  man&ion  before 
me  was  still  occupied  by  micle  Bnnkly.  Hastily  bidding 
adieu  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  taken  rac  under  their 
protection  during  the  journey,  I  followed  the  driver  who 
bore  my  trunk  up  the  marble  stops.  A  dandy  negro 
answered  the  bell— I  was  glad  to  see  they  liaxl  not  been 
obliged  to  part  with  every  scr\-nnt.  I  was  ushered  ioto 
the  front  drawing*room,  and  while  the  waiter  went  to 
report  my  arrival  I  hod  leisure  to  examine  the  room  and 
to  odmire  the  gorgeous  carpet,  velvet-cushioned  chairs,  ii 
satin  cortains,  the  chandfliers,  tabourits,  girandoles, 
candelabras,  and  a  hundred  other  articles  of  magnificence 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  The  servant  requested 
ne  to  waJk  upstairs,  and  I  eagerly  tripped  through  tho 
•oft  carpet  hulls  and  staircases,  lighted  and  warmed  as  a 
parlor.  At  the  landing,  I  was  met  by  a  neatly  dressed 
chambermaid,  who  ushered  me  into  my  aunt's  bedroom — 
an  apartment  which  occupied  tli^  whole  front  of  the 
house.  Before  a  large  psyche,  whose  richly  gilded 
frame  reflected  brilliantly  the  fire  light,  stood  aunt 
Bankly,  undergoing  the  operation  of  being  dressed  for  a 
party.  She  seemed  vet-y  glad  to  see  me,  seated  me  in  a 
luxurious  red  velvet  voltaire,  and  after  asking  after  you 
all,  begged  my  permission  to  go  on  dressing  as  she  was 
engaged  out  to  a  dinner  party. 

**  Pray  aunt,  do  not  consider  me  as  a  stranger,**  I  said, 
'*  I  intend  to  make  myself  useful,  and  will  do  any  work 
you  may  wish  to  have  done." 

"  Useful,  dear  child,"  she  said  smiling,  "  I  w'lsh  you 
to  enjoy  yourself;  I  have  plenty  of  people  to  do  my 
work." 

I  saw  the  ladies*  maids  smiling  at  each  other,  and  j 
felt  confused.    "  Oh,  I  thought  I  might  be  of  some  use," 
I  stammered,  "the  times  are  so  bad,  aunt." 

<'Are  they?"  she  taid,  with  an  indifferent  tone. 
"  JawMtuw  which  tucbui  shall  I  waax^-Hhe  gold  sprigged . 


laco  with  Inppets  of  fringed  gokl,  or  the  blonde  laco  and 
flowers?" 

"  Where  are  the  dear  children?"  I  asked. 

"  Dear  me!  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me,'*  said  aunt, 
looking  at  her  splendid  watch ;  *'  it  is  past  five  and  I 
have  not  sent  for  them.  Jane  just  ring  the  bell  for 
Thomas,  and  tell  him  to  order  the  carriage  immediately 
for  the  dariings." 

It  was  with  great  pleosure  I  beheld  my  dear  coutSn 
Helen  now  enter  tho  room.  She  wore  a  riding  habit, 
and  a  man*t  hat,  that  being  the  most  fashiimable  one  to 
ride  in  at  present.  She  ran  towards  me-^was  delighted 
to  see  mo  once  more,  and  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  she 
declared  she  would  relinquish  her  dinner-party  and  fpend 
a  quiet  evening  with  me.  Her  mother,  with  a  remark 
that  rest  would  do  her  good,  as  she  looked  jaded  froiB 
being  out  so  much,  gave  her  consent  to  the  arrangement 

I  had  expressed  so  much  anxiety  to  see  poor  ooosaii 
Sophia,  as  I  have  called  her  ever  since  I  heard  of  her  bo^ 
bandit  failure  in  business,  that  the  next  morning  aunK 
ordered  the  cannage,  and  with  Helen,  we  drove  to  her 
house.  As  it  was  now  two  months  since  we  beard  of 
cousin  Cotton's  misfortune,  I  was  afraid  they  were  suit- 
ing from  privation.  In  the  way  thither  I  asked  if  thty 
had  changed  their  residence  yet. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  my  aunt,  **  they  an  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  house,  and  when  the  new  room  is  finished  at 
the  back,  which  they  design  as  a  picture  gallei^',  I  think 
they  will  be  very  comfortable.'* 

"Dear  me,  I  have  been  misinformed  then,"  I  said,  "X 
heard  Mr.  Cotton  had  (ailed.'* 

**  What  difference  should  that  make — it  is  an  event 
which  often  happens  among  merchants-— one  must  live 
you  know.     Besides,  your  cousin  has  only  suspended." 

My  ignorance  of  mercantile  phrases  was  such  chat  I 
really  began  to  fear  Sophia's  husband  had  hanged  him* 
self  in  ^lexaiion  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken* 

"  Suspended !"  I  exclaimed,  staring  at  aunt,  with  my 
eyes  and  ears  open,  like  a  raw  country  girl. 

Helen  borst  into  a  laugh.  "  I  see  you  ore  no  mer- 
chant, cox.  Where  a  man  has  suspended,  it  means  be 
has  suspended  paying  his  debts,  and  of  course  has  more 
money  to  spend  upon  his  family." 

"  Nonsense,  Helen,*'  said  her  mother,  reprovingly. 
"  You  know  nothing  about  business  matters.  Your 
cousin  Sophia,  I  am  sure,  is  obliged  to  use  much  econo- 
my lately."  Helen  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  and  we 
rode  on  in  silence. 

As  we  approached  Mr.  Cotton's  lordly  mansioa,  two 
elegant  carriages  drew  away  to  give  us  room.  One,  I 
was  told,  belonged  to  cousin  Sophia,  and  the  other  to  a 
x-isitor.  The  foot-boy  opened  the  door— we  ascended 
the  steps,  end  were  ushered,  by  a  gentlemanly-looking 
waiter,  into  a  room  furnished  in  a  style  of  princely  mag- 
nificence. The  walls  were  covered  with  rare  paintings 
in  massy  gilt  frames — the  carpets,  cushions,  and  curtains 
of  the  most  costly  fabric— the  grates  were  of  silver,  and 
wherever  I  directed  my  eye  it  fell  upon  gold,  or  chrystal, 
or  velvet.  A  lady  sat  upon  an  embroidered  divan  who 
was  introduced  as  Mn.  Manly.  In  a  lew  minutes,  eonsin 
Sophia  enterad,  equipped  fior  a  moniiaf  rooad  of  calla. 
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After  tho  first  greetings  were  over,  wo  seated  onrsclves 
in  a  circle  around  the  fire,  and  while  the  others  conversed 
I  amusod  myself  gazing  around  me  upon  the  new  and 
splendid  furniture.  I  sow  no  marks  of  the  economy  of 
which  aunt  Bankly  had  spoken,  in  any  thing,  except  in 
cousin's  dress,  and  I  wiu  gind  to  see  her  old  things  hod 
been  mode  over  new.  It  was  true,  her  collar  was  of 
delicate  French  work,  edgcil  wiih  expensive  point  de 
Paris  lace— her  pocket-handkerchief  was  a  mass  of  em- 
broidery and  mechlin-~-and  her  dress  a  superb  silk,  sur- 
rounded with  two  flounces-— hut  her  hat,  which  was  so 
small  it  would  scarcely  reach  her  forehead,  I  had  no 
doubt  hod  been  made  out  of  her  last  year's  old  one,  the 
•oiled  parts  being  cut  away  had  thus  reduced  its  size. 
Her  cloak,  also,  althnujh  of  rich  graen  velvet,  had  no 
doubt  been  one  she  had  outgrown,  as  it  reached  only  a 
little  way  below  her  knees,  and  w^as  eked  out  with  a 
•ilvery  white  plush.  I  commended  her  economy,  but 
felt  sorry  fur  her  as  I  imagined  how  the  wind  roust  blow 
in  her  face,  and  how  cold  the  lower  part  of  her  body 
must  be. 

"  So,  Sophia,"  said  aunt,  "  I  see  you  have  one  of  the 
new  small  bats.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  new  fash- 
ions to  appear  in  order  to  purchase  my  winter  bonnet. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  obtained  yours  so  soon,  as 
neither  Mrs.  Blond  nor  Madame  Brussels  have  opened 
yet." 

**  I  am  so  good  a  customer  of  these  ladies,"  said  my 
economical  cousin,  with  exultation,  *'  that  they  always 
give  me  the  first  choice  of  their  new  things.  Madame 
Brussels  sent  me  word  two  days  ngo  that  she  hud  just 
received  a  box  of  hats  from  Paris,  from  which  I  might 
choose  one  before  she  opened  them  to  the  public." 

"  Really  she  is  very  partial,"  said  Helen,  with  pique. 
"  I  am  sure  we  waste  money  enough  upon  her." 

"  She  made  me  pay  well  for  this,"  said  Sophia ;  "  only 
think  of  her  charging  me  thirty  dollars  fur  this  little  hat." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  aunt,  "the  rich  lace  and 
feathers  make  it  worth  that." 

"Yes,  one  must  pay  for  these  things.  But  how  do 
yon  like  my  nevf  paUefott"  she  added,  pointing  to  what  I 
bad  foolishly  imagined  an  old  cloak  made  over  nnd  cur- 
tailed. "It  has  just  arrived  from  Paris,  and  there  is 
not  another  like  it  to  be  seen  in  the  city.  It  cost  me 
tixty-five  dollars." 

"Beautiful!  charming!"  burst  from  my  aunt,  while 
Helen  gazed  upon  it  with  a  gloomy  discontented  air. 
I  supposed  she  was  vexed  with  her  cousin  for  her 
thoughtless  cxtraA-agance*  while  her  husband's  affairs 
were  so  cmbarrussed. 

"  Mamma,"  at  last  she  said, "  I  am  so  provoked  I  did 
not  see  cousin's  cloak  before.  It  is  so  lovely.  I  should 
certainly  have  ordered  one  exactly  like  it." 

**  I  am  sure,  cousin/'  said  Sophia,  *'  your  velvet  man- 
tillette  is  very  handsome,  withiubcuutiful  fur  edging." 

"Besides,"  said  her  mother,  "she  has  only  worn  it  n 
week,  and  paid  sixty  dollars  for  it  to  Madamo  Reps,  in 
Broadway." 

"  I  am  so  tired  of  mantillettes — I  cannot  go  in  the  street 
bnt  they  stave  me  in  the  face,  of  every  hue  and  material. 
I  want  something  new.    However,  I  am  detenoined  to 


have  a  new  muff.     Yours  is  pretty,  Sophia— -what  do  you 
call  it?" 

"Silver  Fox." 

"Very  pi-etty,"  said  aunt  Bankly,  taking  it.  "Are 
these  expensive  t" 

"  Oh,  I  only  gavrt  a  hundred  dollars  for  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Cotton,  qnietly ;  "  but  Helen,  why  do  you  wish  to  get  a 
new  one?  Your  black  lynx  suits  your  mantillette  so 
well." 

"  Deor  me,  you  do  not  think  I  shall  wear  a  block  moff 
when  light  furs  are  in  fashion  No,  no;  I  shall  get 
me  a  stone  marten,  or  natural  lynx,  or  Isabella  bear," 

"In  the  first  place  you  must  attend  to  your  new  hat," 
said  her  mother.  "As  you  have  seen  the  new  fashions, 
what  do  you  advise,  Sophia?  A  dark  changeable  silk 
like  your  own  f " 

"  Oh,  by  no  means ;  I  selected  it  for  its  novelty,  bat 
immediately  repented,  as  I  fear  they  will  become  so 
common." 

*•  I  can  then  change  it,"  remarked  Helen.  "  I  moch 
prefer  it  to  those  gi^ys,  drabs,  and  other  gmve  colors  we 
have  been  wearing  so  long.  When  July  FaiHax  came 
on  here  last  summer,  from  the  South,  she  asked  if  every 
one  had  become  quakers,  as  wherever  she  tamed,  in 
church,  street,  or  auction,  there  was  one  universal  hoe  of 
drab  or  slate." 

Mr.^.  Manly,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  other  room  to 
look  ox-vr  some  new  annuals  which  lay  upon  a  marble 
table,  now  returned. 

"  Ladies,  with  your  permission,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
now  fulfil  the  mission  upon  which  I  came.  I  am  going 
nround  with  a  subscription  paper  in  order  to  gain  a  little 
sum  to  relieve  a  suffering  family." 

How  their  faces  fell ! 

"  It  is  a  disagreeable  task,  but  I  feel  so  much  for  them 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  it.  They  were  once  doing  quite 
well  with  a  small  shop,  but  the  husband  lost  all  by  the 
failure  of  a  merchant  with  whom  he  was  connected  in 
business,  since  then  they  have  only  struggled  on,  it  would 
seem,  to  plunge  themselves  deeper  into  poverty  and 
sickness."  She  then  handed  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Cotton. 
Her  own  name  headed  it  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

"  Renlly,  Mrs.  Manly," began  cousin  Sophia,  "I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  to  this.  I  have  so  very  little  to  give 
away.  When  I  nsk  for  money  for  my  own  uses,  I  hear 
nothing  from  Mr.  Cotton  but  *  hard  times,'  aud  *  scarcity 
of  money.*" 

"  Surelv  from  all  this  abundance  which  I  see  around 
me,  you  can  spare  something." 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,  Mrs.  Manly ;  it  takes  so  much  to  keep 
up  this  '  abundance'  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  Those 
embroidered  satin  curtains  cost  me  eight  hundred  dollars 
each — and  there  being  four  of  them  they  required  no 
trifling  sum,  I  assure  you.  Then  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping, and  of  entertaining  company — but  I  suppose 
I  must  give  something." 

Placing  a  dollar  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Manly,  Sophia 
turned  to  adjust  her  dress  at  the  magnificent  mirror 
which  reached  from  tho  ceiling  to  the  floor.  Aunt 
Bankly,  after  many  regrets  of  her  little  power  to  give, 
and  mattered  a  little  about  "  so  many  of  these  things 
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for  over  coiniaj^"-*and  "  the  did  not  see  why  people  could  ']  Shall  he  ne'er  at  the  Feslivars  sheen, 

not  support  themselves  in  this  land  of  plenty,"  gave  her  .•  The  new-moon  nor  Sabbath  attend  ? 

a  half  dollor.     Helen  declared  »he  thought  she  did  her  .Where  Zionin  beauty  ami  glory  was  seen, 

share  towards  ukiog  care  of  the  poor  by  moking  fancy  '  Where  shoutings  went  up,  trumpets  calling  between. 


work  for  fairy,  and  so  excused  herself.  The  sweet  and 
benevolent  smile,  with  which  Mrs.  Manly  repaid  Die  for 
what  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  her,  has  dwelt  in  my 
recollection  ever  since. 

I  began  to  confound  right  and  wrong.  Every  thing 
here  is  so  different  from  my  preconceived  ideas,  that  I 
sometimes  fancy  I  have  always  been  under  a  mistake,  re- 
garding our  duties  to  ourselves  and  others.  If  I  should 
act  upon  these  motives  fur  action  which  I  often  see  pre- 


j  While  praises  were  wont  to  ascend? 

Where  the  censer  gave  odVoiis  perfume, 

Where  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  place. 

Where  the  almond  of  Anron  was  Inid  up  in  bloom, 
'  Where  the  Ark  of  the  Cov'nant  had  resting  ond  room, 
I  Where  Shechinab  gave  token  of  grace! 

Zion  i  name  that  brings  freshly  the  sigh-* 
j  Zion !  name  at  which  tears  freely  fall'— 


dominant  hero,  I  must  not  be  myself— I,  in  the  country,  \[  Where  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  peers  pioudJy  and  Ugh, 
and  I,  in  the  ci^,  are  two  difierent  persons.     Let  ns  hope.    Whence  the  Muzzein  at  noon  send*  idolatroiu  cry, 


—lose  my  own  identity — If  I  do  you  must  be  the 
dos  at  home'*  and  pro\'o  that  "I  bo  I."     However 


while  my  ideas  are  so  confused,  I  shall  not— like  the 
man  who  swore  he  was  a  changeling,  and  not  he  himself 

"  little 
pro\'o  tnat  "i  no  i."  However  I 
have,  as  yet,  seen  but  little  in  this  wonderful  maze  of  city 
life,  and  may  judge  erroneously.  At  all  events  I  hBi\e 
viewed  but  one  side  of  tbo  picture,  and  should  I  over 
send  you  another  side,  it  may  bo  a  brighter  one. 

X.   A.  8. 


Original. 
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BT   WILLIAM   D.   TAPPAH. 

Will  he  never  return  7  will  the  Jew 

In  exile  eternally  pinof 
By  the  multitude  scorned,  pitied  only  by  few. 
Will  he  never  his  vows  to  Jehovah  renew, 

Bencatli  his  own  olive  and  vine  T 

Will  the  wroth  of  his  God  to  him  bum 

For  aye,  who  the  Nazarene  vexed  t 
Will  not  the  Lord's  slayer  in  penitence  learn, 
And  the  nailer,  and  speannnn,  ond  mocker  return. 

For  their  crime  deeply  stirred  and  perplexed  7 

Will  he  dwell  with  the  Gentiles  who  slight 

His  shrine,  and  make  traffic  their  god  7 
Slink  in  alleys  and  ovcnnes  where  the  dark  rite 
Of  London,  is  offered  to  Mammon,  of  right. 
Whose  fathers  Jerusalem  trod  7 

Will  ho  yield  up  his  treasures  of  wealth 

On  the  rock,  at  the  gibbet  or  stake  7 
Shall  his  wife,  daughter,  son,  shall  his  ease  and  his  health, 
Ay,  and  life  be  cut  off,  or  enjoyed  but  in  stealth; — 
Shall  he  not  from  such  tyranny  break  7 

Will  he  crouch  'neath  Mohammed's  control, 
In  suburbs  pent  up  like  a  thief  7 
And  drink  of  contempt  and  rep«achings  the  bowl. 
Who  of  chivalry,  once,  and  of  honor  was  soul, 
Whose  nation,  of  nations  was  chief  7 

Shall  his  oil  and  his  wine  ne*er  be  renpt  7 

Shall  his  harp,i|^nng  by  Euphrates'  tide^- 
Whose  music  of  sweetness  for  ages  has  slept, 
O'er  whose  strings  hath  no  finger  of  cheerfulness  swept, 
In  sonp  of  deliverance  and  {nride  t 


Where  Allah  is  worshipped  of  all ! 

'Tis  the  Zion,  oh  God,  which  thy  arm 

Still  embrncf!s ;  for  her  hast  thou  set 
Most  safe  in  thy  love,  deeply  graved  on  thy  palm. 
Secure  from  destruction,  and  terror,  and  hami  ■  ■ 
Her  bulwarks  before  thee  are  yet! 

And  thy  oath  was  to  Abraham  given, 

Thy  servant,  devoted  to  thee 
As  the  sands  on  the  shore,  as  the  leaves  by  winds  driveo» 
As  the  hosts  that  then  studded  the  Syrian  heaven, 
I  Lo  his  children  uncounted  should  be ! 

Like  kings  on  their  conquering  car, 
!  They  return !  for  their  bondage  is  burst; 

' "  My  sons  shall  be  gathered,  my  daughters  from  far. 

To  bear  them  where  shines  Jacob's  beautiful  star, 
I  Lo,  Tarshish,  with  ships  shall  be  first  !*' 

;  I  see  them !  I  see  them !  behold  i 
I  Every  stream,  sea  and  ocean  is  white, 

Where  their  convass  poinu  home,  where  their  atondaid's 

broad  fold 
Waves  on  to  the  East,  as  it  waved  onco  of  old 

When  the  Ark  moved,  enveloped  in  lightl 

I  see  them!     How  wondrous  the  crowd! 

From  Ganges,  from  H umber,  from  Nile, 
I  As  doves  to  their  w  indows,  they  fly  as  a  cloud ; 
How  roll  their  hosannas !  how  lordly  and  loud. 

Harp  and  timbrel  give  answer  the  while ! 

!  Be  lifted,  ye  gates!  for  'tis  Hb, 

Once  led  by  the  rabble  to  die ; 

Once  spit  on,  and  thom-crowned,  and  hung  on  a  tree. 

Now  worshipped,  anointed,  exalted  to  bo 
!  A  Prince  and  a  Saviour  on  high ! 

^  Who  is  He  that  of  glory  is  King  7 
I  To  whom  shall  be  lifted  the  gates  7—^ 

Shout,  thousands  of  Israel !  Ye  worshippers,  bring 
.  Oblation !  let  Eaith  with  her  Jubilee  ring, 
I  Th£  crown  for  the  Nazarxici  waits! 

Then,  Christian,  reproaches  ond  stain. 

No  longer  give  thou  to  tlie  Jew; 
'  For  gathered  with  gladness  to  Zion  again, 

He  will  own  that  Messiah,  appointed  to  rain, 

Um  come^the  Great  Wicaeae  and  True  I 
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MARRYING   FOR   MONEY; 

OR,  iJtat  THOUSAND  BOLLABS. 
BT   HENRY  F.    HARRIKOTON. 

Tbi  iDcalculobln  influence  of  wealcb,  or  the  cootem- 

I 

plation  of  its  supposed  l)encfits,  in  controlling  the  opera- ' 
tions  and  destinies  of  mankind,  is  in  nothing  so  lamenta- 
bly conspicuous  as  in  its  effect  upon  the  institution  of 
marriage.     There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the 
community  both  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  in 
important  respects,  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question, 
and  of  the  solemnity  and  responsibleness  of  the  marriage 
tie.     In  support  of  the  former  clause  of  this  proposition, 
it  may  doubtless  be  asserted  that  there  are  many  who  re- 
gard Love — such  love  as  attracts  the  sexes  to  each  other, 
as  a  childish  fancy,  baseless  as  the  poet's  dream ;  the  re- : 
suit  of  preconceived  notions,  inculcated  by  mera  custom, 
and  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  novels,  and  poetry ; 
and  easily  and  effectually  eradicated  by  trifling  contact  j 
and  concern  with  the  common  tente  transactions  of  tlie  j 
world.     There  is  a  second  class,  which,  if  governed  by 
DO  settled  convictions  of  the  samo  nature,  yet  contem- 
plates the  subject  with  a  hesitating  nnd  uncertain  jndg^ 
ment,  as  though  it  were  excusable  or  even  proper  in  the 
female  sex,  bututteriy  beneath  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  who 
regard  those  who  are  so  unwary  as  to  be  decoyed  into  the 
meshes  of  love  as  legitimate  subjects  for  ridicule,  and  even 
pity.    A  nd  again,  even  by  those  who  recognize  its  potency, 
and  do  not  think  to  nourish  it,  and  make  it,  as  it  should  be, 
one  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  their  hearts,  how  few,  even 
of  these,  have  ever  analyzed  the  sentiment,  and  accorded 
to  it  the  consideration,  the  respeei^  which  is  its  due ! 
How  fisw  there  are  who  look  upon  it  as  an  inherent 
fualUy  of  the  mind,  implanted  by  Almighty  God,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  to  induce  man,  by  the  ecstasy  of  happi- 
ness it  is  capable  of  conferring,  voluntarily  to  regard  that 
fixed  law  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  which  assigns  one 
woman  to  one  man — the  twain  to  be  one  flesh?     We 
appeal  to  those,  who,  in  the  selection  of  a  companion  in 
weal  and  in  woe,  have  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to 
the  guidance  of  true  affection — have  scorned  to  permit 
considerations  of  sordid  advantage  and  convenience,  to  ! 
intrude  themselves,  and  for  a  fancied  good  to  entail  an 
enduring  curse — ^have  not  suffered  false  attractions  to  de- 
ceive them<— 'nor  sensuality  to  wear  the  garb  of  the  pure 
soulAovm  of  their  hearts ;  to  whom  their  home  is  dearer 
than  houses  and  lands,  and  with  whom  the  praise  of  the 
being  who  is  its  ornament  and  pride,  more  makes  their 
hearts  to  swell  with  joy  than  would  the  roost  dazzling 
glitter  of  the  world's  renown— the  loud  shouted  enthusiasm 
of  roan's  acclaim ;  whose  kingdom  is  in  the  bosom  of 
that  being— whose  happiness  is  in  her  smile— and  who, 
rather  than  to  do  her  wrong,  ay,  though  that  wrong 
could  be  hid  for  ever  as  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth, 
from  all,  save  God  and  the  conscience,  would  perish  ere 
commit  it--perisb,  with  no  remembrance  to  prey  upon 
their  vitals  as  a  consumiag  fire ;  who,  though  they  may 
feel  that  were  a  universe  the  slake,  they  wouki  not  dis- 
miaa  from  their  haaru  the  love  that  is  tha  peace  of  theu: 


existence,  ifikey  f<m/rf— yet  know,  with  as  deep  a  con- 
viction as  thongh  it  were  written  by  the  hand  of  tha 
Almighty  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  lightning's  blaze  on 
the  arch  of  Heaven  that  they  could  kot  ir  tbkt 
WOULD— 'to  such  we  appeal,  to  be  told  if  it  be  a  phantasy 
which  controls  ihem-~which  illumines  earth's  paihwaj— 
diecrs  in  the  sunshine,  and  pilots  in  the  storm— if  it  be 
not  rather,  as  we  have  said  it  to  be,  a  gift  of  the  Eternal 
to  mankind,  and,  as  his  gift  and  institution,  not  to  be 
scorned,  nor  thwarted,  nor  degraded  ? 

Wo  have  assumed  in  the  second  clause  of  our  pmpos* 
tion,  that  the  solemnity  and  responsibleness  of  the  lns^ 
riago  tie  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.    We  do  sot 
refer  in  this  chai^  to  those  who  are  so  criminal  ss  to 
render  themselves  amenable  to  prescribed  penalties  for 
absolute  infractions  of  the  marriage  Tow^-but  to  a  ftr 
more  numerous  class.     We  uke  a  broader  scope  of  ob> 
servation,  and  in  order  the  more  readily  to  explaia  oat- 
self  will  devote  a  moment's  attention  to  the  nature  sad 
extent  of   the  responsibleness  imposed  by  marriage. 
Generalizing  our  argument,  '  Love'  is  the  gift  sad  inst^ 
tution  of  God ;  and  by  iu  high  derivation,  in  vol  viag  moral 
occountableness  in  its  neglect  and  defiance.    Itsimnifdi- 
ate  end  is  to  promote  obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  sod 
revelation,  which  demands  the  union  of  one  man  to  oae 
woman;  and  its  potency  is  ample  testimony  of  its  in* 
herence  in  the  mind,  and  its  di\ine  migin;  for  it  is  psrt- 
mount  to  all  law — all  precept— oil  fear.     When  its  dic- 
tates are  opposed,  it  rages  like  a  lion,  and  overleaps  or 
rends  asunder  every  barrier  opposed  to  its  progress  and 
the  satisfaction  of  its  impulses — yes,  often,   aliboKgh 
these  barriers  be  the  shackles  of  law — the  support  of 
friends — the  peril  of  character;  and  the  penalty  ofibeir 
destruction,  guilt,  shame,  desolation,  misery.    It  reigns 
alike  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  of 
the  lowly  peasant  in  his  cottage;  and  yields  not,  in  iti 
purity,  to  the  calamities  of  circumstance  or  the  mutatioDS 
of  time;  but,  buoyant  over  all,  roba  mere  foituneofiti 
power  to  wound,  adds  a  deeper  charm  to  the  floweis  « 
spring  time,  and  makes  the  desolation  of  winter  "  to 
blossom  OS  tlic  rose."     But  the  security  of  happiness  ts 
those  connected  by  love,  is,  through  the  primal  end  to  be 
observed,  but  the  threshold  to  more  absorbing  lesolu. 
The  bond  of  marriage,  though  it  may  be  fulfilled  in  tbs 
letter,  is  dead  in  the  spirit,  if  its  requisitions,  directly 
binding  on  the  parties,  alone  ore  considered  smd  obejtd. 
The  rearing  and  education  of  offspring,  to  fill  the  pieces 
of  their  fathers,  nnd  run  with  honor  their  earthly  «(»» 
is  the  important,  the  solemn  end  to  which  all  else  shoaw 
conduce.    While  the  mother  is  specially  appointed  to 
guide  her  children,  she  requires  in  the  task  the  cooniel 
and  aid  of  her  husband ;  and  if  concord,  that  unity  of 
heart  which  love  creates,  be  wanting  between  paresUf 
their  instructions  may  olash  and  nullify  each  otberi  *^ 
the  demoralizing  lesson  impressed  by  the  example  » 
their  disagreements,  produce,  in  the  minds  of  tbeir 
children,  an  abiding  influence  for  evil.    It  is  not  enoop 
then,  ia  the  union  of  man  nnd  woman,  that  friends  desi 
or  urge,  that  the  possessions  or  expectations  of  uie 
or  tho  other  par^  will  ensure  protection  from  waJit»  w 
their  respectability — we  apeak  in  a  worldly  sense— o*/ 
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misses,  who  know  no  better  than  to  be  beguiled — ^wbo 
would  scorn  love  and  marriage  conducted  in  straight  for> 
waid  fashions— «uid  are  ready  to  leap  with  delight  from 
a  second  story  window,  decked  for  Gretna  Green,  into  the 
arms  of  any  poor  devil,  who  will  run  the  risk  of  a  lung 
fever  a  sufficient  number  of  nights  to  serenade  them ; 
and  who  render  the  iU>fated  wretches,  who  may  be  link- 
ed to  their  destinies,  objects  of  the  in  tensest  pily,  tnalgre 
the  heaped  up  coffers  they  may  bring.  But  the  rich  man, 
who  marries  only  to  increase  his  riches,  is  veiled  by  hit 
possessions  from  reproach  or  scorn.  The  eyes  of  the 
friends  of  his  intended  victim  are  dazsled  and  blinded— 
mammon  triumphs,  and  the  heart's  desolation  and  misery, 
though  perhaps  she  knows  it  not  now  herself,  are  springs 
ing  to  rank  luxuriance,  beneath  the  costly  jewels  and 
attire  of  the  bride,  to  scatter  hereafter  their  noisome  per* 
fume,  and  poison  and  destroy ! 

In  fine,  *  I..ove*  is  the  child  of  heaven ;  and  of  all  the 
woes  and  guilt  ^ith  which  man  has  encumbered  himself, 
through  disregard  of  his  nature  and  destiny,  none  are 
!  comparable  in  extent  or  intensity,  with  those  which 
spring  from  indifference  to  the  dominion  of  this  passion 
in  the  soul ;  and  from  attention  to  other  and  baser  influ* 
ences,  in  that  union  of  the  sexes  of  which  it  should  be  sole 
arbiter,  and  over  which  its  dominion  should  be  paramount 
and  absolute. 

The  iibove  dissertation  on  tho  tender  passion  has  not 

much  to  do  with  a  little  tale  we  are  about  to  relate  \ 

I  nevertheless,  as  it  may  claim  perhaps  a  cousinage  in  the 

sixteenth  degi-ee,  we  have  ventured  to  make  it  a'''prelimi« 

nary. 

There  is  a  grey  haired  gentleman  in  New  York,  a  re* 
tired  merchant,  whose  bland  and  hearty  countenance 
may  be  seen  every  fair  day,  in  Broadway,  through  the 
window  of  his  carriage,  as  he  takes  his  airing.  There 
is  nothing  ostentatious  about  bis  equipage—none  of  that 
j  labored  display,  unfortunately  characteristic  of  too  many 
I  in  New-York.  He  does  not  ape  the  habits  of  a  foreign 
,  aristocracy,  by  attiring  his  servants  in  liveries ;  and  his 
I  carriage,  though  evidently  of  costly  manufacture,  is  so 
in  sacrificing  his  child  to  nmmmon  be  not  greater  than  \  barren  of  tinsel,  and  of  so  unpretending  a  construction, 
even  that  of  the  fortune  hunter  himself— tho  man  who  .1  that  the  passer  by,  as  his  eye  falls  upon  it  in  the  midst  of 
marries  solely  for  money ;  for  the  latter,  compassionating  ,1  the  ambitious  'turn-outs'  so  numerous  in  Broadway, 
the  condition  of  her  whom  he  has  made  his  victim,  may  J!  would  never  suspect  its  occupant  to  be  the  master  of  un- 
so  earnestly  endeavor  to  atone  for  his  crime,  by  devoted  '\  bounded  wealth—capable  of  buying  up,  body  and  soul, 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  iier  happiness,  that  he  may  [j  nine  hunth-ed  and  ninety-nine  of  the  bedizened  and  be- 
smooth,  if  he  do  not  remove,  the  roughness  of  her  path,  j'  whiskered  aspirants,  who  dash  by  him,  as  he  leisurely 
Of  fortune  hunters  there  are  two  classes;  tho  one  com-  \  rumbles  along,  in  their  flashy,  gingerbread  vehicles, 
posed  of  those,  who,  poor  themselves,  seek  to  obtain  the  ;|  Ho  is  often  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter; 
means  of  support  by  marriage;  the  other  of  those  who  ;|  the  former  preserving  in  tlie  wane  of  life,  traces  of  love* 
•re  already  possessors  of  fortunes  or  competencies,  yet ,  Hncss ;  the  latter  in  the  dawning  of  lustrous  beauty. 
who  covet  more.  Theso  lost  are  by  far  the  most  de- ;  The  dress  of  these  ladies  corresponds  with  the  elegant 
graded,  unworthy,  and  criminal;  as  they  are  also  tho  ij  aimpUcity — that  test  of /rue  elevation  and  real  gentility-— 
mqst  numerous,  for  the  poverty  of  the  former  is,  at  least, !!  which  we  have  remarked  upon  as  distinguishing  the 
a  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  conduct;  it  is,  at  the  tame  ||  husband  and  father.  The  jewels  they  wear  are  few  and 
time,  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  designs,  whereby  the  j  tasteful ;  and,  in  their  plain  and  becoming  attire,  they  do 


be  equal,  or  that,  in  exchange  for  wealth  from  the  one 
party,  will  be  bestowed  elevation  by  the  other.  If  love 
be  a  stranger,  though  all  be  possessed  beside,  the  world 
will  be  thenceforth  but  a  gilded  prison  house— the  soul 
will  feel  that  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  destiny,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  things  that  wealth  and  station  can  procure, 
will  be  miserable  and  alone ! 

We  address  ourself  to  parents  then .  One  half  the  mar- 
riages in  our  country  are  instigated  or  controlled  by  parents. 
The  responsibleness  of  tho  most  of  those  which  are  con- 
tracted on  other  bases  than  love,  and  involve  the  misery 
of  one  or  both  the  parties,  rests,  it  is  not  injustice  to  say, 
upon  their  parents.  Let  not  the  father,  who  listens  to 
the  offer  of  a  wealthy  suitor,  and  bestows  his  daughter 
upon  him,  flatter  himself  that  because  his  child's  heart  is 
unoccupied,  and  in  ignorance  of  herself,  she  willingly 
yields  to  his  wishes,  he  is  not  doing  violence  to  nature  and 
the  ordination  of  God.  The  heart  must  have  its  aliment 
— t/  must  love;  and  when  it  yearns,  in  that  child,  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  and  seeks  an  object  upon  which  to  pour 
itself  out,  loathing  will  usurp  the  place  of  indifference 
towards  the  partner  of  her  fortunes  who  is  not  tho  part- 
ner of  her  sonl,  and  woe,  and  agony  of  spirit,  will  be  her 
portion ;  and  then,  there  will  come  the  wrestlings  of  virtue 
with  the  torture  of  unsatisfied  affections,  perhaps  to  be 
conquered f  and  to  entail  in  its  overthrow,  the  secret  gnaw- 
ings  of  guilt,  or  the  withering  blight  of  open  shame! 

"  Gold  hath  power, 
To  purchase  joys ;  but  caoDOt  parchase  aught 
To  fill  the  void  where  love  abideih  not ! 
It  hath  been  curse  to  woman !     Oh  how  oft 
Have  aire  and  mother  faxed  upon  thedrosa, 
Till  it  hath  charmed  their  seDsea,  and  baih  turned 
The  genial  utream  of  nature  into  ice ! 
And  they  have  aold  their  children  for  its  sake ! 
Ay,  there's  no  softer  word  befits  to  use — 
Sold  thoin  to  earthly  misery.    How  oft 
Has  the  foad  husband  folded  to  bis  breast 
The  wife  his  ^old  has  purchased  ;  and  that  wife. 
Doomed  by  a  parent's  hand,  that  should  have  been 
A  shield  about  her,  and  her  guide  to  food. 
How  pines  she  'mid  the  trappinf  s  of  her  state. 
Or  madly  nurses  the  expandinf  f  erm, 
For  holy  purpose  planted  in  her  breast. 
Till  it  doth  shoot  in  dark  and  hideous  crime ! 
It  is  a  common  story  T' 

It  is  questioiuiblc  whether  tho  culpability  of  a  parent 


argtis  eyes  of  friends,  and  iiuleed  of  all  sensible  young 
women,  liable  to  be  victims,  are  opened  wide,  and  sue- 
cess  is  precarioas,  except  with  shallow  witted,  romantic 
23 


not  make  their  bodies  locomotive  milliners'  signs,  nor 
tell  a  tale,  by  extravagance  or  outrcness  of  display,  that, 
conscious  of  deficiency  in  mental  superiority,  they  would 
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make  a  parade  of  the  gaudineM  of  the  covenagf  atone  for 
the  emptineM  within  ic 

Thif  gentleman  came  to  the  city  when  a  young  man,  a 
poor  adventurer.     He  left  his  father^s  humble  fireaide  in 
the  country,  with  a  blessing  and  a  little  pack  of  elothes, 
and  with  a  five  dollar  note  in  his  pocket,  all  he  was 
worth  in  the  world — he  turned  bis  steps  toward  New- 
Yoik ;  ignorant  of  mankind'-of  the  world's  guilt  and 
crime— of  the  thousands  seeking,  like  himself,  a  liveli- 
hood, who  congregate  in  this  moral  whirlpool—but  full 
of  expectation— of  hope— of  determination— of  energy. 
It  was  distant  several  days'  tnvel,  but  he  did  not  greatly 
diminish  his  scanty  funds,  for  the  farmer's  door  at  which 
he  applied  at  night&ll,  was  ever  open  to  receive  him, 
and  a  few  hours  of  labor  the  succeeding  day  requited — 
for  he  would  have  scorned  to  accept  of  charity — the  hos- 
pitality extended  to  him.     He  sought  a  mean,  cheap 
lodging  house  when  at  IsMt  he  trod,  with  eager  foot,  the 
streets  of  the  ci^,  and,  although  wondering  curiosity  was 
awake,  he  wasted  no  time  in  idleness,  but  sedulously  em- 
ployed himself  in  seeking  occupation.     Appearances  are 
deceitful,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  put  faith  in  them ;  but 
the  merchant  who  listened  to  Jacob  Flagg's  story,  and 
taking  the  honesty  depicted  in  his  face  as  an  endorsement 
of  its  truth,  made  him  his  porter,  never  had  reason  to 
regret  it. 


For  four  years  he  was  a  faithful  servant;  diligent,  in 
dustrioiis,  honest,  frugal.     Closing  his  duties  soon  after 
nightfall,  his  evenings  were  his  own  *,  and  by  the  light  of 
his   lamp,  he  devoted   them    to  the    improvement   of 
his  mind.     At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  with  what  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings  and  some  little  assistance 
from  his  employer,  he  opened  a  small  retail  shop  in  an 
obscure  street,  wherein  he  vended  a  small  stock  of  dry 
goods.    From  the  beginning  he  succeeded ;  slowly  indeed, 
yet  he  succeeded.     And  the  majority  may  succeed  in 
precisely  the  same  way.     Whatever  one's  income  may 
be,  however  trifling,  let  him  live  loitkinitf  and  he  is  even 
then  pros|}t>ringand  to  prosper.     In  a  great  oily,  frugali- 
ty never  finds  itself  at  fault.      Subsistence  and  a  home 
may  be  procured,  meetcd  to  any  quality  of  means ;  and 
he  who  casts  false  pride  out  of  doors,  and  indulges  rather 
in  that  more  ennobling  satisfaction,  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  wronging  no  fellow  being  by  unjust  self-indul- 
gence, is  laying  a  foundation  for  prosperity  that  nothing 
can  shake ;  for  though  the  goods  of  earth  may  gather 
slowly,  the  toul  will  be  heaping  up  treasures.     Extrava- 
gance is  a  comparative  term ;  and  he  who,  with  an  in- 
come of  a  few  hundreds,  exceeds  its  bounds  in  bis  ex- 
penditures, is  more  extravagant  than  the  possessor  of 
millions,   whose  lavish  hand  scatters   thousands  upon 


worth  a  ik^tuand  d^U^rt !  This  widow,  named  Watkiu 
— not  her  real  name,  by  the  by,  for,  on  our  veracity,  ve 
are  tellingatrue  ttoiy,  and  it  might  give  offence  to  be  too 
particular — was  not  overstocked  with  wit,  and  piqwd 
herself  as  much  on  her  slender  jointurR  and  the  thousand 
dollars  Helen  was  to  posaeaa  on  her  wedding  day,  is 
though  her  hundreds  had  been  ihouaands,  and  her  damb- 
ters'  thousand  a  millioD.  Helen  was  sensible — very  kd- 
sible;  and  resisted,  in  a  good' degree,  the  unhappy  i&- 
fiuencoa  of  her  mother's  weakneas;  but  most  women, 
not  being  conversant  with  bosinets,  do  not  apprMiate  the 
true  value  of  money ;  and  it  is  not  amazing  that  Helen, 
when  it  was  so  constantly  a  theme  of  exaltation  and  pride 
with  her  mother,  ahoold  imagine  at  last,  her  thottsand 
dollars— a  fortune. 

Flagg,  after  a  time,  loved  her— loved  her  with  bii 
whole  heart,  and  was  as  tenderly  loved  in  rptan.  He 
had  always  determined,  with  an  honest  pride,  never  to  &11 
in  love  with  a  woman  with  money ;  "  it  should  never  be  cast 
in  his  teeth  by  his  wife's  grumbling  relations,  that  be  ivas 
supported  by  her" — and  there  are  few  who  will  accuse 
him  of  swerving  firom  his  principles,  although  he  did 
love  Helen  Watkins,  and  she  had  a  thousand  dollari. 

He  married  her  *,  and  on  the  wedding  day,  pnxsuaiit  to 
her  father's  will,  the  thousand  dollars  were  placed  in 
^^g**  hands.     Doing  as  he  thought  best  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  he  invested  it  in  his  business,  and  in- 
stead of  dashing  out  with  an  establishment,  remained  at 
the  boarding  house.    For  a  time  all  went  well.    A  kmn; 
bride  thinks  little,  for  months,  of  any  thing  but  love  and 
happiness,  and  Helen  never  spoke  of  the  thousand  dollars. 
Flagg  furnished  her  with  money  sufficient  for  her  wants, 
and,  indeed,  for  her  desirea — the  engrossment  of  her 
thoughts  otherwise   limiting  her  wishes.    But  when  a 
year  had  gone  by,  she  often  asked  for  articles  of  dress 
or  luxury — luxury  to  them — ^which  her  husband  could  not 
afford  to  give,  and  gently  but  resolutely  denied  ber.    "  It's 
very  strange,**  thought  Helen  to  herself,  "that  when  he 
has  all  that  thousand  dollars  of  mine,  he  won't  let  me 
have  what  I  want."     Her  mother  fostered  these  com- 
plaining thoughts,  and  on  an  occasion  when  she  bad  set 
her  heart  on  something  which  he  refiised  to  purchase,  she 
ventured  to  vent  her  disappointment  in  reproaches ;  and 
referred  to  the  thousand  dollars,  which  she  xns  sure  she 
oujjht  to  be  at  liberty  to  spend,  since  it  was  all  ber  owa. 
Flagg  was  astonished,  indignant;  but  restrainingbiinsetf) 
kindly  reasoned  with  her  and  represented  to  her  how 
paltry  a  sum,  in  reality,  a  thousand  dollars  was,  and  how 
long  ago  it  would  have  been  exhausted,  had  it  been  id 
her  own  possession,  by  the  procurement  of  half  the  aith 
cles  she  hod  solicited.    But  her  pride  prevented  her 


something  left  of  his  first  year's  gains,  and  a  yet  larger . 
sum  at  the  close  of  the  second— -tenfold  after  the  third. 

As  his  condition  improved,  he  cautiously  and  advised- 
ly improved  his  mode  of  living.  He  removed  to  a  more 
genteel  boarding  house— and  then  a  better  still — ever 
careful,  however,  not  to  deceive  himself  and  run  ahead 
of  duty.  The  second  change  was  rife  with  momentous 
influences  upon  his  destiny ;  for  there  boarded  in  the  same 
house,  a  widow  and  her  pretty  daughter,  the  last  an  heiress, 


thousands  from  his  revenue.     Jacob  Flagg  had  a  little  \\  from  listening  with  calmness;  and  she  only  galheiw 

enough  of  his  explanation  to  excite,  in  her  warped  jnog" 
ment,  the  suspicion  that  it  was  only  given  to  excuse  mni' 
self  for  his  meanness. 

In  a  short  time  the  thousand  dollars  came  up  agaur- 
and  again— and  again;  the  last  time  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Flagg  could  bear  no  more.  Withont  a  re- 
joinder, he  suddenly  left  the  house.  His  wife  saw  that 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  moved — that  bis  fiw*  **"• 
d  startling  expression,  and  regretful,  penitent  and  •laim' 
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•d,  she  called  earoMtly  and  tearfully  to  him  to  return, 
but  it  W9M  too  late !  It  was  a  6ulleo,  ttormy,  wintry,'chUly 
day,  when  Vlagg  left  hu  home  that  morning;  it  was*  too, 
at  the  very  climax  of  one  of  thoie  mercantile  crises  when 
the  rich  feel  poor  and  the  poor,  beggars;  and  Flagg, 
breasting  the  storm  bravely  thus  (ar,  had  congratulated 
himself  that  in  a  &w  days  more  he  should  be  safe,  and 
his  fortunes  golden  for  ever.  How  bitter  were  his  sensa- 
tions as  he  came  down  Broadway  that  mondng,  plashing 
through  the  rain!  He  loved  Helen  dearly-— he  knew 
that  she  loved  him.  Their  days  were  all  happiness,  save 
that  destroyed  by  this  one  foible,  and  let  come  what 
would,  he  determined  to  give  her  "  a  lesson  that  should 
last  her  the  rest  of  her  life." 

He  did  not  return  to  dinner.  Helen  waited  for  him, 
and,  robbed  by  her  anxiety  and  remorse  of  her  appetite, 
would  not  go  down  herself,  but  sat  all  the  aftemocm, 
looking  from  the  window  iato  the  deserted  and  dreary 
street;  weeping  sometimes  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  When  day-light  had  nearly  gone,  and  she  began 
to  strain  her  eyes  to  distinguish  objects  without,  she 
discovered  him  approaching.  She  could  not — she  dared 
not  go  to  meet  him,  but  when  he  opened  the  door,  she 
could  not  repress  a  shriek  at  the  haggardness  of  his 
countenance.  He  came  to  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said,  in  a  voice  broken  by  exhaustion  and  emotion,  while 
he  extended  with  the  other  a  roll  of  bank  notes — 

"  Helen,  there  are  your  thousand  dollars.  I  have  had 
toil,  and  anguish,  and  pain  enough  to  get  them  for  you, 
in  these  dreadful  times,  but  I  had  resolved,  and  would 
not  be  disappointed.  Take  them,  do  with  them  as  you 
like,  and  we  will  be  wholly  happy;  for  you  can  never 
reproach  me  more  !'* 

'^  No,  no,  not  for  the  world!"  sobbed  Helen,  sinking 
on  her  knees  in  shame  ;  "oh,  husband,  forgive  me,  fot^ 
give  me !  I  shall  never  be  guilty  again !"  and  she  tried  to 
make  him  accept  the  notes. 

He  was,  however,  resolute ;  and  well  knowing  from 
his  character,  that  what  he  had  determined  on,  as  a  pro- 
per course,  he  wonkl  not  swerve  from,  she  dismissed  the 
subject,  and  they  were  afterwards  indeed  happy.  He 
never  asked  her  to  what  purpose  she  devoted  her  thousand 
dollars,  but  it  was  plain  enough  that  she  expended  them 
neither  for  dress  nor  ornament.  If  any  thing,  she  was 
more  frugal  than  ever;  and  he  was  compelled  to  question 
her  of  her  wants  and  wishes,  when  he  was  disposed  to 
gratify  them ;  as  he  was,  liberally  and  freely,  so  soon  as 
his  prosperi^  would  authorise  it. 

Reader,  this  Flagg  is  the  same  hale  old  fellow  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  as  riding  in  his  carriage  in  Broad- 
way ;  and  that  wife  is  this  same  Helen.  That  daughter^— 
ah,  I  can  tell  a  story  of  her !  She  is  to  be  married  next 
week  to  a  young  roan  not  worth  a  penny*- but  who  loves 
her,  and  cares  not  a  pin  for  her  father's  money,  confiding, 
as  he  does,  in  his  own  energies— which  the  old  gentleman 
took  care  to  make  sure  of  before  he  gave  his  consenL 
As  to  ikat  thousand  dollars,  it  has  been  accumulanng 
this  twenty-years— has  been  added  to  constantly  by  the 
mother,  and  now,  a  good  round  sum— we  have  it  from 
•ure  authority— «t  least  twenty  thousand,  will  be  a  gift 
to  her  daughter  on  the  marriage  day ;  but  we  warrant 


you,  she  will  hear  the  whole  story  of  "  the  thousand 
dollars,"  and  be  warned  not  to  suspect  an  honest,  high* 
minded,  loving  man,  of  marrying  for  money  7 
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Thk  lady  I  love  is  as  fair  to  see, 
As  a  blossom  of  Juno  on  a  graceful  tree, 
There's  a  sunmier  sweetness  in  all  her  looks, 
And  her  voice  ii*  as  low  as  a  running  brook's, 
I  do  not  remember  the  hue  of  her  eyes- 
There  are  thousand  such  in  the  clear  night  skies ; 
Only  from  Heaven  could  light  so  fair 
Gleam  on  your  gaze  through  the  cxystal  air. 

Her  name— what  is  it?    Reveal  her  name ! 
On  my  heart  it  is  written  in  words  of  flame. 
Thought  sits  like  a  Sybil  and  will  not  tell 
The  mystic  letters  that  mark  her  well ! 
Yet  listen,  then  ponder,  and  I  may  show 
In  heedless  verse  what  you  seek  to  know. 
Come,  lovely  reader,  to  quench  your  thirst 
Of  curiosity — ^hark  to  my  first  ! 

My  first  lacks  a  letter    a  consonant  good, 
To  make  it  the  tender  and  marveUoos  food 
Which  the  Israelites  found,  when  guided  away 
With  a  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day— 
When  the  matron  came  firom  the  Patriarch's  taat, 
There  lay  the  food  that  her  God  had  sent^- 
Fallen  from  Heaven  and  pleasant  to  Caste, 
Like  spots  of  snow  on  the  tiackloM  waste. 

Her  eyes !  again  I  am  trying  to  think 
If  her  eyes  were  the  hue  of  a  fountain's  brink ; 
Azure  and  brilliant  and  soft  and  clear. 
Each  set  like  a  star  in  its  own  small  sphere. 
Time  has  flown  since  I  saw  her  last, 
Summer  and  Winter  have  glided  past, 
Therefore  their  color  I  cannot  say- 
But  I  know  that  my  second  is  French  for  "gray." 

Go  to  the  West^-aad  a  plain  you'll  see 
Unchequeied  by  herbage  or  bobh  or  tree ; 
Nothing  grows  save  the  graas  thatwavea 
In  mimic  billows  o'er  human  graves. 
'Tis  a  dreadful  thing  alone  to  stand 
And  look  afar  o'er  that  shoreleas  land 
Dreadful  to  hearken  to  storm  and  blast— 
The  Saxon  name  of  that  plain's  my  last. 

What  is  "  my  whole  ?"    I  will  tell  you  how 
To  find  it  to-morrow  or,  may  be,  now. 
Seek  for  a  figure  slight  and  small 
Just  like  a  sylph's  at  a  fairy  ball ; 
Seek  for  a  face  that  is  gentle  and  mild 
Just  like  the  face  of  a  beautiful  child- 
Heart,  and  feeling,  and  mind,  and  soul^ 
Find  all  these  and  you  find  my  wholk. 
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▲  LEAF  FROM  THK   JOURNAL  OF   4N   ARTIST. 
BY  EMMA   C.   EMBURT. 

Five  years  havo  passed  away  since  I  left  niy  native 
shore  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Italian  arts ;— ay— five 
years  of  such  a  dreamlike  existence,  that  but  for  my 
pictures — those  silent  records  of  past  scenes,  I  should 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  believe  that  memory  was  but 
the  handmaid  of  imagination,  and  that  I  was  but  indul- 
gins^  in  waking  visions,  when  I  seem  to  be  recalling 
actual  events.  In  my  own  happy  country,  where  ave- 
nues to  fame  and  honor  and  fortune  are  opened  on  every 
side,  life  must  necessarily  be  a  scene  of  action.  We  have 
no  time  to  loitre  by  the  wayside,  either  to  pluck  the 
fragile  flowers  of  fancy,  or  to  indulge  in  vague  dreams  of 
unattainable  perfection.  All  are  eagerly  pressing  for- 
ward as  in  a  well-contested  race,  and  the  laggard  ideal- 
ist may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  be  not  trampled 
under  foot  by  his  more  active  competitors.  But  in  Italy, 
to  whose  oppressed  and  degenerate  sons  nothing  is  left 
but  the  memories  of  the  glorious  past,  life  is  only  a 
dream ;  it  may  bo  one  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  of 
squalid  wTetcbedness,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  but  still  it  is  only  a  dream.  The  noble  seeks 
neither  to  add  new  honors  to  his  illustrious  name,  nor  to 
repair  his  dilapidated  fortunes :  the  peasant  is  content  to 
loitre  amid  his  (bnile  fields,  drawing  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  tlie  bountiful  soil,  which,  to  industry,  would  afford 
affluence :  the  mendicant,  reclining  against  some  broken 
column  or  defiiced  statue,  yields  himself  to  the  indolence 
which  is  his  only  source  of  enjoyment,  and  if  he  can  but 
beg  the  pittance  which  is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  macca- 
roni  or  polenta,  asks  no  better  destiny. 

Indeed,  few  persons  can  reside  long  in  Italy,  without 
imbibing  a  taste  for  that '  dolci  far  nienie  *  which  is  ho 
characteristic  of  the  people.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
so  pure,  that  mere  breath  is  enjoymenf^surrounded  by 
those  lovely  and  gentle  scenes  in  nature,  whose  effect 
upon  the  mind  resembles  that  produced  by  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  our  own  land,  as  little  as  t^ie  mighty  cata- 
ract of  Niagara  resembles  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Temi— 
encompassed  in  his  daily  walks  by  memorials  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  a  country  which  once  gave  masters  to 
tlio  world*^— beholding,  on  ©very  side,  forms  of  beauty 
such  as  never  before  visited  his  waking  eyea^-wandering 
as  a  mere  pilgrim  amid  the  treasures  of  art,  for  which 
he  left  his  distant  home,  and  rarely  called  either  by  duty 
or  emulation,  to  employ  himself  in  the  active  business  of 
life,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  young  artist  should  become 
a  dreamer  like  the  rest.  He  goes  to  Italy  to  study  his 
profession,  but  the  labor  of  his  life  becomes,  also,  its 
happiness,  when  he  has  but  to  gaze  on  images  of  loveli- 
ness, and  let  their  sweet  influence  sink  into  his  soul.  It 
is  indeed  a  happy  period  of  existence.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  to  despond  over  unattainable  perfection,  for,  to 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth,  all  things  seem  possible,  and 
imagination's  magic  pencil  finishes  his  rudest  sketches 
with  the  grace  of  a  Corregio,  and  the  coloring  of  a 
Titian. 


We  often  hear  of  the  analogy  between  poetry  and 
painting,  but  few— none,  indeed — save  he  whose  mind  is 
so  thoroughly  imboed  with  both,  that  otily  circumstances 
have  decided  bis  choice-— can  understand  how  closely 
they  do  resemble  each  other.  The  ivied  tower  and 
mouldering  battlement — ^the  leaping  torrent  and  the 
gliding  brook — the  smooth  green  meadow,  and  the 
sequestered  glade— the  modest  wild-flower,  and  tbo 
lofty  oak — the  daisied  hill-side,  and  the  beetling  cliff, 
are  painted  by  fancy's  hand,  for  the  poet  as  well  as  the 
artist;  while  the  delicate  visions  of  female  loveliness, 
with  its  attendant  virtues  of  patience,  and  gentleness, 
and  constancy,  and  devotion—- the  noble  images  of  manly 
courage,  and  chivalrons  bearing,  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, and  unsuIKed  honor,  visit  the  mind  of  the  painter 
no  less  tiion  the  poet ;  though  the  one  is  only  called  to 
delineate  the  outward  show,  and  the  other,  die  workings 
of  the  hidden  emotion.  There  have  been  moments  when 
I  have  felt  that  none  but  the  painter's  skill  could  do  jt»* 
tice  to  the  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  my  brain,  and 
again  I  have  longed  to  pour  out  my  fancies  in  the  ballad 
of  knightly  times,  or  the  more  passionate  verse  of  oar 
own  age. 

My  pictures  have  hitherto  served  mo  as  a  journal. 
When  I  look  on  them,  I  can  recall  every  circumstance 
connected  with  their  progress — ^the  time — the  place- 
nay,  the  very  tints  of  the  sky,  as  the  f^oft  light  fell  upon 
my  canvass,  arc  before  me  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality. 
But  I  sometimes  wish  that  others  could  enjoy  my  remi- 
niscences with  me,  and  in  those  hours  which  are  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  warm  friends,  who  can  enter 
into  my  fdclings,  I  love  to  dwell  on  scenes  so  unlike  the 
details  of  common  life.  My  dreamy  existence  is  gone 
I  by^I  am  now  a  laborer  in  the  field  of  art,  and  a^  I  «t 
in  my  lone  studio,  \i8ions  of  the  past  mingle  strangely 
with  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present. 

•  One  evening  I  was  rambling  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
gazing  down  upon  the  ruins  which  lie  around  its  base, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  m  a 
woman,  moving  amid  tlie  broken  columns.  In  dial 
place,  and  beneath  such  a  soft,  sunset  glow,  every  thinf 
seemed  picturesque,  but  the  figure  which  I  now  beheW 
was  preeminently  so.  Of  a  height  far  exceeding  tha 
usual  stature  of  her  sex,  attired  in  a  looae,  black  rol»» 
which  hung  about  her  tall  form  like  the  drapery  of  some 
ancient  statue,  and  bearing  on  her  head  a  water-pitcber, 
which  she  baJaneed  without  the  aid  of  her  hands,  ibe 
strode  over  the  blocks  of  marble  as  if  ahe  had  been 
treading  a  level  pathway,  while  her  upright  carriage 
preserved,  admirably,  the  position  of  the  antique-l«*' 
ing  pitcher.  At  that  time,  I  never  alkiwed  a  subject  to 
escape  my  eager  pencil,  and  I  hurried  down  the  hill  w 
the  hope  of  meeting  her,  and  making  a  sketch.  But  wj 
precipitation  was  the  cause  of  diaappointment.    I  »*"*" 


*  A  spirited  sketch  of  an  aged  Roman  womaa,  AroA  the  f*^ 
pencil  of  Mr.  F.  Philips,  and  the  artist's  description  of  tiiewij^ 
produced  upon  him  by  the  stern  and  nlmoet  ray***"?'?*^*^!!!* 
of  the  original  of  the  piotare,  auggesled  thoughts  whwB  obw>7, 
shaped  themselves  into  the  following  tale.  I  need  wsrceiy^  J 
\  that  the  incidants  ara  purely  imagtaarjr.  '*  ^* 
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bled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  fell  with  tome  yioleace 
to  the  ground ;  when  I  anwe,  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
had  vanished,  and  I  Umped  honie,  half  ashamed  of  the 
whim  which  had  led  me  such  a  chase  after  an  ugly  old 
woman. 

A  few  days  after,  I  encountered  the  same  woman  in 
the  lone  and  grass-grown  street  of  the  Longara.  Her 
figure  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  she  bore  on  her  head 
a  large  bundle,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  formerly 
carried  her  pitcher.  Her  dress  betrayed  her  poverty, 
and  I  therefore  unceremoniously  accosted  her,  offering  to 
pay  her  liberally  if  she  would  sit  to  me  for  a  sketch. 
While  I  was  speaking,  she  drew  herself  up  to  the  full 
height  of  her  majestic  figure,  and  sternly  answered  in 
the  negative;  then,  without  another  word,  strode  on- 
ward,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  I  regretted 
her  refusal  the  more,  because  I  now  saw  that  her  ^a^ 
tnres,  though  strongly  marked,  were  eminently  hand- 
some, and  there  was  a  stateliness  in  her  manner  which 
suited  ill  with  her  mean  garb  and  hamble  occupation.  I 
frequently  met  her  in  my  walks  about  the  most  desolate 
parts  of  the  city,  but  she  was  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
popOlous  and  busy  streets.  I  never  beheld  her  in  com- 
pany with  others  'of  her  class ;  she  was  always  alone, 
and  generally  bore  a  burden  on  her  head.  I  remember 
another  peculiarity,  which  struck  me  veiy  forcibly,  as 
being  so  very  different  from  the  custom  of  her  people, 
and  this  was,  her  total  disregard  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
niet  to  which  the  Roman  peasant  is  usually  so  attentive. 
Though  I  watched  her  repeatedly  as  she  passed  the 
little  shrines  which  abound  in  every  comer  of  Rome, 
yet  I  never  oooe  saw  her  bend  the  knee  before  the  sym- 
bol of  her  nation's  faith,  and  once,  when  the  tinkle  of  the 
little  bell  which  announces  the  approach  of  the  Host 
resounded  through  the  street  which  she  had  just  entered, 
I  observed  her  turn  rapidly  away,  as  if  to  avoid  bestow- 
ing the  habitual  reverence  demanded  firom  every  good 
Catholic. 

I  had  not  seen  her  for  some  weeks,  when,  one  eve- 
ning, as  I  was  loitering  away  the  sunset  hour  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  the  old  woman,  who  was  close  at  my  side  before 
I  heard  her  step.  In  her  usual  stern  manner  she  said, 
"  You  want  my  picture— pay  me  the  sum  you  offered, 
and  you  shall  have  it." 

"You  have  changed  your  mind,  Signora,"  said  I; 
**  perhaps  I  have  also  changed  mine." 

Without  another  word  she  was  turning  away,  when  I 
detained  her,  assuring  her  I  was  still  desirous  of  making 
a  sketch  of  her,  and  inquiring  why  she  now  came  to  ofller 
what  she  had  once  so  sternly  refused. 

"  Because  the  miserable  body  must  be  obeyed  even  in 
despite  of  the  haughty  spirit,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  am 
starving;  two  days  have  passed  since  I  have  tasted 
food." 

Sfiocked  at  her  words^  I  thrust  some  money  into  her 
hand,  and  bade  her  buy  food. 

"  At  midday,  to-morrow,  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Fon- 
tana  Paolina,"  said  she. 

"  I  will  be  there,"  returned  I,  "  but  bo  sure  not  to 
disappoint  me." 
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"  Jo  V  ho  promesio  e  sono  Romanor-^l  have  pro- 
mised, and  I  am  a  Roman,"  was  her  proud  reply,  and  I 
returned  to  my  home,  pondering  over  the  character  of  a 
people  whose  nobleness  of  sentiment  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  their  habitual  laxity  of  principle. 

I  w^as,  at  that  time,  residing  in  the  only  habitable  part 
of  the  once  splendid  Casa  di  Gherardi.  Its  beautiful 
site,  and  the  few  fine  pictures  which  still  decorate  its 
gallery,  had  induced  me  to  obtain  the  permission  of  its 
owner,  (a  distant  branch  of  the  ancient  family  to  whom 
it  once  belonged,)  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  the  half 
ruinous  palace.  His  permission  I  bad  obtained  for  a 
'  eonsidercUiont^  and  I  had  been,  for  some  weeks,  domi- 
cilated  with  the  old  porter,  when  I  first  met  the  old  sybil. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  I  repaired  to  the  Fontana  Pao- 
lina, whose  beautifnl  situation,  surrounded  by  an  ever- 
green shade,  makes  it  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all 
Rome,  and  true  to  her  promise,  the  woman  was  there. 

"  Lead  on — I  follow,"  was  her  only  reply  to  my  salu- 
tation, und  without  further  parley,  I  led  the  way  to  my 
abode.  As  I  ascended  the  broad  staircase  which  led  to 
my  apartments,  I  looked  back  and  observed  my  com- 
panion suddenly  start  as  if  an  unexpected  and  unvi'elcome 
object  had  met  her  eyes. 

'*  What  is  it  you  fear  ?"  I  asked. 
Fear!"  exclaimed  she,  while  a  malignant  scowl 
dwelt,  for  an  instant,  on  her  expansive  brow, "  think  you 
I  can  fear  aught  from  you  f  No !  when  the  hopet  of 
life  are  crushed  there  is  nothing  lefl  to  dread;  but  I 
little  thought  to  set  foot  in  the  Gherardi  Palace." 

"  It  is  my  home,"  said  I. 

"  Your  home  ?"  murmured  she,  gazing  intently  on  my 
face,  "  you  are  not  a  son  of  Italy ;  your  face  wears  the 
pale  tint  of  a  colder  clime,  and  your  tongue  betrays -the 
rude  accents  of  a  northern  race."     * 

"  I  am  an  American,"  was  my  reply. 

She  shook  her  head— she  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
which  I  so  proudly  claimed,  and  only  muttered,  "  The 
Barbarian  is  in  the  halls  of  our  princes." 

Drawing  her  veil  closely  around  her,  she  followed  me 
with  a  hasty  step,  but  when  she  entered  my  studio— « 
bare,  unfurnished  room,  she  became  quite  calm,  and 
seated  herself  before  me  as  stirless  as  a  statue.  After 
an  hour*s  delay  she  arose,  and  simply  saying,  "  I  am 
weary,"  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  the  heavy  doors 
clanged  through  the  deserted  corridors  as  she  rapidly 
retreated.  The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  she  returned, 
and  I  endeavored  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  for  I 
had  a  vague  presentiment  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  her  past  life.  But  all  my  attempts  were 
vain.  She  sat  stem  and  motionless  until  fiitigued,  and 
then  abruptly  rose  and  left  me.  I  prolonged  the  com- 
pletion of  my  picture,  because  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  singular  being,  and  I  well  knew  that  when  once  her 
promise  to  me  was  fulfilled,  she  would  carefully  avoid 
me. 

One  morning  I  had  been  exploring  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  and  having  discovered  a  closet,  which  was  half 
concealed  by  a  projecting  pillar,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  used  as  the  receptacle  of  the  lumber  which  a  pain- 
tar  often  fathers  about  him,  I  set  myself  to  the  task  oT 
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rumaging^  it  with  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy.  My  warch 
was  not  unrewarded.  Among  broken  easels,  empty  oil- 
bottles,  cracked  palettes,  and  many  worthless  pictures 
which  had  been,  with  great  propriety,  excluded  from  the 
gallery,  I  found  two  paintings  of  singular  beauty.  One 
apparently  represented  a  mother  and  child,  the  other 
was  a  Magdalen— a  fair  young  girl,  with  pearly  skin 
and  golden  hair — the  very  personification  of  youthful 
grace,  and  with  a  face  of  such  joyousness,  that  all  the 
painter's  skill  had  been  insufBcient  to  give  it  an  expres- 
sion of  penitence.  It  was  not  a  good  Magdalen,  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  after  placing  the  other 
picture  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  gallery,  I  carried 
the  Magdalen  to  my  apartment,  in  order  to  copy  it.  I 
had  already  commenced  my  pleasant  task,  when  the  old 
purblind  porter,  who  sometimes  favored  me  %vith  his 
company,  chanced  to  notice  my  occupation.  He  seem- 
ed greatly  disquieted  to  learn  that  I  had  discovered  the 
pictures,  which  he  told  me  had  been  banished  from  the 
gallery  by  the  order  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
Ghemrdi  family.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  began 
to  question  him,  and  the  old  man,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
in  indulging  his  garrulity,  gabbled  a  long  tale  of  love  and 
murder,  not  the  half  of  which  I  could  understand.  He 
was  near  the  end  of  his  story,  however,  when  a  slight 
•tir  in  tbo  apartment  caused  me  to  look  up,  and  I  beheld 
the  old  woman  of  the  Aveotine,  standing  in  the  attitude 
of  deep  attention.  How  long  she  had  stood  there  I 
know  not,  but  as  she  took  her  usual  position  before  me, 
there  was  a  wild  glajne  in  her  eyes  which  looked  almost 
like  incipient  insanity.  As  the  old  porter  hobbled  away, 
X  took  the  Magdalen  from  the  easel,  and  placed  it  out  of 
Yiew,  intending  to  complete  my  sketch  at  some  future 
time.  But  my  mysterious  sitter  seemed  to  be  unusually 
agitated. 

**  Did  you  listen  to  that  old  dotard's  stoiy  V*  said  she, 
at  length. 

**  No,  I  could  not  understand  the  lisped  and  mumbled 
Tuscan  that  fell  from  his  palsied  lips." 

"  'Tis  well :  his  tale  was  but  an  idle  one.  Listen  to 
me,  and  you  shall  learn  the  fate  of  that  fair  girl  whom 
you  have  chosen,  as  did  her  paramour,  for  her  false 
beauty." 

'*  Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Coimt 
Gherardi  brought  to  his  palace  his  young  bride,  the 
daughter  of  a  house  as  noble  as  his  own.  The  Lady 
Ippolitft  was.  proud  and  haughty,  but  withal  loving  and 
devoted  to  her  lord.  He  had  been  the  first  choice  of  a 
heart  which  had  rejected  the  love  of  princes,  and  she 
who  had  spumed  the  homage  of  the  proudest  nobles  in 
the  land,  bowed  herself  in  lowly  worship  before  her 
idolized  husband.  But  Count  Gherardi  had  wedded  the 
Liady  Ippolita  less  for  the  love  he  bore  her,  than  for  the 
take  of  her  broad  lands  and  queenly  dowry.  He  saw 
only  the  proud  bearing  of  his  stately  lady,  and  he  sought 
not  to  win  the  priceless  treasures  of  affection  which  lay 
within  the  depths  of  her  passionate  nature.  The  light 
and  laughing  dames  who  sported  amid  the  gaieties  of  a 
licentious  court,  were  better  suited  to  his  taste  than  his 
pure  and  vestal-like  wife — the  last  scion  of  a  noble 
Roman  race.    A  fair  son  had  been  bom  to  them  during 


their  first  year  of  wedded  happineta,  era  the  Countess 
had  learned  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  ber  lord,  and  as  sooa 
as  the  child  could  be  taken  from  the  boaom  of  his  pea- 
sant nurse,  he  becaoM  the  consolatioB  and  the  sole 
treasure  of  the  neglected  wife. 

"  But  Lady  Ippolita  did  not  submit,  with  patience, 
to  her  husband's  estrangement.  Many  a  harsh  and 
bitter  word  passed  between  those  who  bad  vowed,  st 
God's  holy  altar,  to  love  each  other  till  death,  and,  wbilc 
all  his  insults  fiuled  to  diminish  her  affoctien  for  him, 
every  reproachful  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  seemed 
to  alienate  him  still  frnher  from  ber.  Alas!  she  suf- 
fered but  a  woman's  lot.  Her  errors  were  visited  upon 
her  as  crimes,  and  her  haughty  tentper  was  made  ta 
excuse  for  his  broken  tows. 

"Three  years  passed  away  in   this  manner.     The 
Countess  mingled  in  the  pomps  of  the  court  as  becamo 
her  station,  proud  of  her  spotless  name,  well  knowio^ 
that  the  breath  of  slander  dared  not  sully  the  parity  of 
her  who  was  pointed  out  as  Gherardi'*  neglected  wife. 
She  moved  among  the  light  dames  and  frivolous  gsllssts 
of  the  gay  city,  like  some  superior  being,  and  the  priile 
which  forbade  her  to  shut  herself  up  in  retiraraent,  msde 
itself  visible  in  every  lineament.     It  may  be  that  she 
was  wrong  in  thus  towering  above  her  oompantans— it 
may  be  that  she  thus  deprived  herself  of  the  sympstliy 
doe  to  virtue,  yet  it  was,  at  the  worst,  only  aa  error  of 
judgment.     But  a  fearful  blow,  at  length,  fell  apon 
her,  which  came  near  to  crush  her  already  wounded 
heart.    Her  child— her  fair  and  beautiful  boy— bad  been 
her  constant  companion  after  the  few  first  moadis  of 
eariy  infancy--on  him  she  lavished  all  the  tendecneis  of 
her  loving  heart— for  him  she  softened  all  the  hanhoeis 
of  ber  haughty  nature — to  him  she  looked  for  the  sfiec- 
tion  which  alone  could  now  solace  her  sorrowing  spirit* 
But  the  finger  of  disease  touched  him— 4he  rose  ftded 
from  his  round  cheek,  and  in  a  few  brief  days,  the  lesl 
of  death  was  set  on  his  young  brow. 

"  The  grief  of  the  mother's  heart  may  not  be  described. 
Many  a  weary  day  elapsed  ere  the  Countess  awakened 
from  her  trance  of  sorrow.  Her  health,  her  sero^tli, 
nay,  reason  itself,  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  the 
mighty  grief  which  overwhelmed  her.  When  she  reco- 
vered a  little  from  the  blow,  she  seemed  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  old,  familiar  things  were  new  and  stxtoge  to 
her.  One  fatal  morning  she  vrandered,  in  v«giie  revene, 
to  the  picture-gallery,  where  hung  a  portrait  of  hend* 
and  child.  It  had  been  painted  but  a  year  hefon  bii 
death,  by  one  of  those  artists  whom  GhCTardi's  love  for 
the  art  induced  him  constantly  to  entertain  in  his  pal>^ 
and  it  represented  the  sportive  boy  clamberiDg  on  b» 
curved  oaken  chair,  in  the  act  of  snatching  a  rose  noxa 
his  mother's  flowing  curls."  ,, 

"It  is  the  same  picture  I  found   this  mornii* 
exclaimed  I,  as  the  narrator  paused,  "a  stately? o*^* 
browed  woman,  but  with  a  sternness  of  exprW* 
befitting  her  glorious  beauty — ^looking  as  if  »he 
bora  to  govern  kingdoms  rather  than  to  rate  besrts  oy 
the  gentle  sway  of  female  loveliness." 

"  It  may  bo  so*— and  yet  she  onoe  ruled  over  the  sJk^ 
tions  of  some  of  Rome's  noblest  sons,  though  '^  ^''^ 
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not  win  the  TagniDt  love  of  her  own  wedded  lord. 
Proud  of  her  ancient  family,  proud  of  her  spotlett  name, 
proud  of  her  superb'beauty,  which  poeu  had  tung  and 
painters  Bought  to  imitate,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  con- 
sciousness of  undeserved  neglect  from  him  on  whom  she 
had  bestowed  the  priceless  wealth  of  her  affections, 
should  have  stamped  her  haughty  spirit  too  visibly  on 
her  countenance.  But  it  matters  not  now :  the  sternness 
and  the  beau^  which  still  live  on  the  painted  canvass, 
have  long  since  vanished  from  the  face  of  her  whom 
princes  delighted  to  honor. 

**  The  Lady  Ippolita  wandered,  alone,  to  the  gallery, 
to  look  once  more  on  the  pictured  semblance  of  her  dar- 
ling boy,  but  ere  she  drew  the  curtain  wbich  concealed 
it  from  her  view,  she  beheld  another  face  looking  down 
upon  her,  which  seemed  to  exert  an  almost  magical  influ- 
ence  upOn  her  senses.  It  was  the  Magdalen— but  the 
features  were  so  singularly  familiar  to  her,  that  she  felt 
herself  constrained  to  look  again  and  again,  ere  she 
could  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  lovely  countenance. 
At  length,  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  this 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  her  passionate  sorrow,  she 
drew  aside  the  curtain  and  seated  herself  before  the 
imace  of  her  lost  child.  But  the  face  of  the  Magdalen 
was  there,  olose  beside  her  own,  and,  as  if  fascinated, 
she  could  not  look  upon  the  one  picture  without  behold- 
ing the  other.  A  strange  and  dreamlike  consciousness 
of  having  seen  that  face  many  times,  and  a  vague  feeling 
of  association  between  it  and  her  lamented  child,  seemed 
to  trouble  her  clouded  mind.  But  when  she  pondered 
over  her  dimly  shadowed  remembrances,  a  sudden  light 
flashed  upon  her,  and  she  now  knew  that  the  face  before 
her,  was  that  of  a  young  peasant-girl — the  daughter  of 
the  nurse  to  whom  had  been  confided  her  infant  boy. 

"  The  Countess  knew  too  well  her  husband's  falsehood 
to  marN'ol  at  the  intrusion  of  the  humble  Contadina 
amid  the  stately  dames  which  graced  the  portrait-gallexy, 
nor  was  it  the  jealous  anger  of  an  insulted  wife  which 
fired  her  eye  as  she  gazed  upon  the  loveliness  of  Ghe- 
rardi's  paramour.  A  fearful  thought  was  struggling 
within  her  breast — a  suspicion  so  horrible,  that  she 
shuddered  at  its  approach,  and  yet  could  not  banish  it 
from  her  mind.  Not  gradually—- but  as  if  revealed  by 
the  blasting  flash  of  the  thunderbolt,  she  perceived  the 
singular  resemblance  between  the  peasant-girl  and  the 
child  which  was  clinging  to  her  bosom.  The  same 
sunny  locks  sported  on  the  brow  of  both,  the  same  happy 
smile  beamed  on  the  rosy  lips,  the  same  soft  blue  eye 
lighted  up  the  joyous  faces  of  the  peasant  and  of  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Gherardi.  The  unhappy  Countess 
gazed  on  the  two  pictures,  until,  to  her  overwrought 
brain,  vague  suspicion  became  certainty,  and  when  she 
returned  to  her  own  apartment,  the  feebleness  of  exces- 
sive grief  hod  given  place  to  the  feverish  excitement  of 
an  aroused  spirit.  She  confided  to  no  one  her  suspi- 
cions, but  »he  wept  no  more  for  the  boy  toko  had  per- 
ished like  a  blighled  bloMwmfrom  her  arm*. 

**  She  sought  the  peasant-girl,  but  all  trace  of  her  had 
disappeared,  and  the  Countess  brooded  over  her  dark 
thoughu  in  secret,  cherishing,  as  a  virtue,  the  hatred 
which  woA  growing  up  ia  her  heart  towards  her  &ithless 


husband.  At  length  the  darit  secret  was  revealed  to 
her.  A  menial,  in  the  confidence  of  Gherardi,  in  revenge 
for  some  unmerited  punishment,  sought  the  Countess,  and 
unfolded  the  tale  of  treachery.  The  child  which  the 
Lady  Ippolita  had  borne,  died  a  (ew  hours  after  iu 
birth,  and  Count  Gberardi,  instigated  by  the  desire  of 
having  an  heir  to  his  honors,  had  substituted,  in  iu  place, 
the  offspring  of  his  illicit  love^the  son  <^  the  humble 
Contadina !  It  was  over  the  child  of  shame  the  Countess 
had  watched  with  all  a  mother's  solicitude :  it  was  over 
the  offspring  of  guilt  she  had  mounted  in  all  the  bit- 
terness of  a  mother's  grief.  The  servant's  tale  was 
scarcely  credible,  but  the  Lady  Ippolita  felt  that  it  was 
trae.  She  remembered  that  on  the  very  day  of  its  birth, 
her  child  had  been  entrusted  to  a  woman  chosen  by  her 
husband,  and  she  recalled  the  many  biting  jests  with 
which  Gherardi  bad  been  wont  to  compare  the  infant's 
snowy  brow  with  her  own  dark  olive  skin. 

**  But  she  was  soon  to  receive  additional  proof  of  her 
husband's  falsehood.  The  same  base  menial  who  had 
betrayed  his  master's  confidence,  taught  her  the  time 
and  place  for  confronting  her  husband  and  her  rival. 
Perhaps  the  shock  of  such  perfidy  had  overpowered  her 
weakened  brain :  surely  she  was  scarcely  less  than  mad 
when  she  armed  herself  with  a  stiletto,  and  sought  the 
private  apartment  of  her  husband.  Concealing  herself 
behind  the  silken  hangings,  she  awaited  the  hour  of 
meeting.  It  came— -she  listened  to  her  husband's  honied 
words  of  tenderness,  she  beheld  the  fair  brow  of  the 
Contadina  resting  on  his  bosom — and  then — when 
aroused  to  absolute  frenzy — the  blow  fell.  The  stiletto 
was  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  low-born  peasant-girl, 
but  ere  it  could  reach  the  faithless  heart  of  the  Count, 
the  weapon  was  wrested  from  her  grasp,  and  she  was 
struck  to  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  her  husband. 

"  When  the  Lady  Ippolita  awoke  from  her  long  and 
deathlike  swoon,  she  was  immured  within  the  walls  of  a 
madhouse.  But  she  was  not  mad  then : — no — ^it  were 
better  that  she  had  been.  Her  indomitable  pride,  her 
haughty  refusal  to  obey  the  wretches  who  were  her 
keepers — her  frantic  attempt  to  free  herself  from  her 
bonds,  and  the  bitter  cries  extorted  from  her  by  mental 
angiush,  were  regarded  as  evidences  of  insanity.  The 
scourge  and  the  fetter  were  used  to  compel  obedience, 
and  when  bodily  strength  had  failed  under  the  cruel 
treatment,  the  quiet  of  debility  was  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  returning  reason.  But  she  was  not  mad ; 
every  indignity  was  stamped  in  characters  of  fire  upon 
her  heart ;  every  incident  of  her  past  life  was  before  her 
as  if  pictured  on  the  walls  of  her  noisome  cell.  She 
pined  for  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  but  ten  long  years 
did  the  proud  Coimtess  Gherardi  linger  in  that  horrid 
prison. 

"  At  length  an  opportunity  for  escape  occurred.  She 
fled  from  the  wretched  cell  where  she  had  so  long  been 
buried,  and  hid  herself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Fearing  to  be  retaken  by  her  tormentors,  and  deetitote 
of  every  comfort,  she  was  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  herbs 
and  loou  which  she  could  dig  from  the  earth  at  dead  of 
night.  The  simple  peasants  learned  to  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  her  who  lived  so  mysteriously,  and  thus,  for 
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maaj  months,  ehe  was  enabled  to  baffle  her  pnrsiieri. 
Bat  when  all  fear  of  discovery  was  at  an  end,  she  came 
out  from  her  solitude.  She  then  learned  that  Count 
Gherardi  was  dead,  and  the  estates  having  passed  into 
other  hands,  there  was  none  now  to  heed  her  existence ; 
so  she  built  herself  a  rude  hut  amid  the  remnants  of 
old-world  splendors,  and  there  found  more  peace  than 
had  visited  her  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers." 

*'  I  trust  she  repented  of  her  sins  in  her  seclusion," 
said  I. 

The  glare  of  the  old  woman's  eyes  was  absolutely 
terrific  as  she  replied,  "  Would  you  repent  of  having 
crushed  the  venomous  serpent  which  had  struck  its  fiuigs 
into  your  heart?" 

While  listening  to  her  story,  I  had  caught  the  pecuHar 
expression  of  her  face,  and  transferred  it  to  my  canvass 
as  it  now  stands.  The  fazzoletto  thrown  back  from  her 
forehead,  the  black  veil  which  she  always  wore,  flung 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  strong  chiselling  of 
her  Roman  countenance  are  all  there,  just  as  they  then 
appeared. 

"  I  have  done,"  said  I,  as  she  rose  to  depart ;  "  the 
picture  is  finished. 

"  And  are  these  my  features  f "  said  she,  at  length,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed  almost  incredulous. 

I  presented  a  mirror  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  judge  of 
the  correctness  of  my  delineation ;  but  she  pushed  it 
away,  saying,  "Twen^  years  have  passed  since  I  last 
beheld  my  own  face  in  a  faithful  mirror." 

''  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  7"  said  I,  "  that  I 
may  not  bear  to  my  distant  land  the  features  of  one  whose 
very  appellation  is  unknown  to  me." 

"  Men  call  me  the  Witch  of  the  Aventine." 

"  Why  have  they  given  you  so  ominous  a  title  ?" 

"  Because,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  I  cull  roots  and 
herbs  from  the  hill-side,  of  which  the  simple  peasants 
know  not  the  use,  but  from  which  the  learned  snge  com- 
pounds many  a  healing  draught.  It  is  thus  I  mn  the 
poor  pittance  which  supplies  me  with  daily  food.  Be- 
sides,  I  mingle  not  in  the  holiday  sports  of  tlie  people, 
nor  do  I  join  in  the  mummeries  of  their  faith ;  therefore 
do  they  shudder  at  my  approach,  and  look  on  me  as  one 
devoted  to  the  sen'ice  of  the  Evil  One." 

With  these  words  she  departed.  I  never  saw  her 
again,  but  the  nigbt  previous  to  my  leaving  Rome,  I 
had  been  out  until  near  daybreak  with  some  friends, 
and  when  I  returned  to  my  studio,  I  found  she  had 
been  there  during  my  absence.  My  copy  of  tlie  lovely 
Magdalen,  together  with  the  two  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery, were  gone,  and  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  marble 
floor,  alone  signified  their  fate;  while,  beneath  the 
picture  of  the  old  woman,  was  traced  in  small  Roman 
characters  the  following  words : — 

"  My  revenge  is  complete ;  no  trace  of  the  false  beauty 
now  exists,  and,  in  the  Witch  of  the  Aventine,  is  seen 
all  that  remains  of  the  Countess  Gherardi." 


Scholars   are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  who  are 
ignorant  of  nothing—- saving  their  own  ignorance.— Zi'm^ 


ineTfH€in» 


Ori  gin  si. 
THE   GRAVES   OF   GENIUS. 

BT  ROBERT   HAMILTON. 

I  DO  not  think  a  holier  or  purer  feeling  can  possess 
the  human  breast,  than  when  musing  over  the  ashes  of 
departed  genius.  It  is  as  if  we  were  communing  with 
the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past.  It  is  a  rich,  glorious,  and 
holy  sympathy ;  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  regretted 
gone.  But  it  is  not  in  the  splendid  mausoleum,  where 
stand  the  storied  urn  or  animated  bust,  that  we  enter 
into  these  congenial  feelings.  Such  ara  but  the  idle 
emblems  of  pomp  and  fashion— a  show  of  mummery 
without  a  meaning.  The  more  lowly  the  last  resting- 
place,  the  more  sacred  are  the  associations  it  creates. 
Give  me  the  village  churchyard  and  its  moss-clad  turf — 
the  mouldering  tombstone,  and  its  doggrel  verte — the 
ivy-clasped  and  hoary  church,  with  the  still  more  hoaiy 
sexton,  mortality's  best  and  truest  chronicle — and  there, 
in  the  pilgrim  twilight,  when  all  around  speaks  silence 
to  the  soul— while  the  crescent  moon  is  pale  in  the 
heavens,  and  star  by  star  comes  sweetly  forth,  rapt  in 
deep  rumination,  let  me  wander,  lost  to  the  world  and 
its  jarring  sounds. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  1835,  that  I  first  beheld 
Stratford  on  Avon.  The  tall  spire  of  the  village  church, 
towering  into  the  clouds  of  a  deep  and  gorgeous  sun- 
shine, was  the  first  precursor  of  my  proximity  to  it 
— that  I  was  approaching  the  ashes  of  the  poet-player 
— <he  angel-tutored  bard — the  mighty  magician,  at  whose 
talismanic  touch  all  secrets  were  displayed'-whoee  name 
has  spread  from  pole  to  pole — ^whose  influence  has  been 
felt  in  every  clime,  and  whose  writings  will  endure  nntil 
Nature,  blazing  on  her  funeral  pyre— "leaves  not  a 
wreck  behind."  Thus  lost  in  a  reverie  of  delicious  feel- 
ing, I  jogged  slowly  on,  for  I  ara  one  who  loves  to  hold 
sweet  converse  with  fair  nature's  works.  Tes !  give  me 
my  staff  and  wallet— a  buoyant  hear^— a  summer  sky, 
bright  in  cerulean  beauty— the  earth  smiHng  in  its  robes 
of  emerald — the  music  of  the  songster  sounding  from 
each  bough,  and  on  my  pilgrimage  of  pleasure,  who  will 
deny  that  I  am  one  of  the  happiest  of  God's  creatures  f 

As  I  came  close  to  the  town  of  Stratford,  I  could  fancy 
that  the  days  of  Shakspeare's  boyhood  were  existing. 
Not  a  tree  or  stone  but  conjured  up  some  association  of 
his  youthful  moments.  In  "ray  mind's  eye,"  I  could 
see  the  fair-haired  youth  glancing  on  the  page  of  Nature, 
and  communing  with  her  wondrous  works.  Then  the 
story  of  the  deer-stealing  came  to  mind ;  but  for  which  we 
might  ne\'er  have  had  a  Shakspeare,  for  it  was  that  act 
which  destined  him  to  play  his  mighty  part  in  the  worid's 
arena*-to  challenge,  not  to  be  challenged — at  once  to 
seek  the  combat  and  triumph — and  how  he  hat  triumph- 
ed, all  earth  has  witnessed.  Kings  and  conquerors  sink 
to  nothingriess,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  his 
gigantic  mind. 

But  I  am  close  on  Stratford ;  I  can  already  see  the 
houses  of  that  holy  town — the  Mecca  of  the  heart.  The 
lazy  smoke  is  curling  into  the  golden  sunset,  throwing  a 
hazy  sofbiess  over  all,  that  sweetly  harmonizes  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene.    There  runs  a  band  of  rosy 
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urclrim,  joyotw  from  Bchool^-theirs  it  the  pure  freshness  '|  banks  of  the  Ri^r  Trent.  It  is  just  such  a  place  as 
of  heart«-^the  soul* breathing  flhoQt  of  innocence.  Even  ;  must  have  accorded  with  the  gloomy  masings  of  the 
soch  a  one  was  Shakspeare— ^ong,  innocent  and  joy-  i  poet — its  umbragcoas  covprings,  formed  by  the  tall  and 

hoary  beech— the  muminring  of  the  river,  and  the  sol- 
emn silence  which  throughout  prevails.  Here  the  young 
poet  passed  many  uf  his  lonely  hours,  and  fashioned  those 
tinkling  of  the  anvil,  and  to  crown  all,  the  village  clock  1' productions  which  gave  such  promise  of  future  excel- 
ringn  out  the  hour  of  vespers.  A  few  more  paces,  and  I  \\  lence ;  but  alas !  he  was  marked  by  the'  spoiler  for  pre- 
am  in  the  venerable  Stratford.     As  I  have  already  said,  \[  mature  decay.     Yet,  perhaps,  nature  was  kind  in  calling 


ous.  It  is  a  common-place  reflection,  but  oh,  what  a 
myriad  of  unspeakable  delights  it  conjures  up!  But 
hark!     I  can  bear  the  hum  of  the  bvuy  throng— the 


evening  is  the  time  when  I  love  to  ruminate  among  the 
last  lone  dwellings  of  the  departed,  so  at  once  I  directed 
my  steps  to  the  tomb  of  Shakspearp. 


him  from  the  world's  throng.  He  had  sounded  the  lyre 
of  poesy—his  aspirations  had  gone  fortli,  and  won  for 
him  a  crown  of  honorable  renown.     Like  a  beautiful 


The  setting  sun  was  streaming,  in  the  brilliance  of;;  fl<>w««"»  ^^«"  plucked  in  the  morning  of  its  blossom,  so 
glory,  through  the  oriel  window  of  the  village  church—  !  "^^^  >*  "^^^  ^  youthful  White.  He  drooped  in  the 
a  solemn  silence  pervaded  all  things— the  scrolls  that  morning  of  his  glory,  leaving  behind  him  a  frogrance  of 
teach  us  how  to  live  and  die,  on  ewry  hand  surrounded  .  balmy  sweets.  His  muse  had  begun  to  partake  of  melan- 
me,  while  the  verv  echo  of  mr  footfall  sounded  as  a    choly  and  religion— and  a  longer  day  might  have  dim- 


voice  of  reproach  for  breaking  thus  the  repose  of  the  i 
departed.     My  guide,  occasionally,   from   custom   and 
obsequiousness,  kept  directing  my  attention  to  the  tombs 
of  the  illustrious  departed,  but  I  was  too  deeply  sunk  in 
the  feeling  of  my  pilgrimage  to  listen  to  him,  until  he 
exclaimed,  "  And  this  is  the  monument  of  Skaksptare.*^  '• 
It  was  like  a  voice  from  the  grave !     Involuntarily  I ! 
knelt   upon  tho  stone  which  covers  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  and  for  many  minutes  was  sunk  in  the  intensity  of  • 
veneration.     Such  moments  are  worth  a  whole  existence !  '< 
They  are  the  pure  and  holy  feelings  of  the  soul,  unmixed  ■ 
with  "  baser  matter."    Here  lay  the  dust  of  him  who 
had  won,  for  himself,  a  garland   of  immortality- the 
master  of  the  human  mind,  who  saw  all  qualities  with  a 


med  its  lustre.  Peace  to  his  ashes— immortality  wraps 
his  name ! 

Departing  from  Nottingham,  and  porsiring  my  course 
through  a  country  studded  with  some  of  those  most 
princely  mansions  and  beauteous  cottages  so  indigenous 
to  the  character  of  England,  after  a  walk  of  six  miles, 
I  reached  the  village  of  Hucknell,  the  church  of  which 
is  rendered  memorable  from  containing  the  remains  of 
Byron. 

It  is  a  plain,  bam-like  building,  surmounted  by  a  kind 
of  square  tower.  Within  the  church,  near  to  the  south 
window,  placed  against  the  wall,  is  a  marble  tablet, 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sister,  Augusta  Leigh, 
denoting  that  here  lies  the  author  of  Childo  Harold, 


learned  spirit— who  left  nothing  untouched,  or  slighted  jl  who  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  the  straggle  for  the  national 
—who  dived  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  'I  independeace  of  Greece.     I  like  the  modest  and  unas* 
with  a  simplicity  which  is  ever  allied  to  genius,  portrayed 
each  passion,  thought  and  feeling,  with  a  fidelity  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for.     The  philosopher  and 
the  divine,  the  poet  and  the  moralist,  all  can  find,  in  his 


pages,  rich  and  varied  stores.  He  has  painted  Virtue  in  i 
her  loveliest  colors,  and  Vice  in  her  most  abhorred  forms. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  a  subject,  so  rife  with  \ 
matter  for  the  commentator  and  the  critic.  I  profess  ] 
only,  as  millions  do,  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  genius  ! 
of  Shakspeare— an  ardent  admiration  of  his  character 
and  writings. 

The  shadows  of  night  which  had  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  golden  sunset— the  full  moon  which  was  peeping 


suming  appearance  it  presents,  with  its  effective  inscrip* 
tion,  "  th€  author  of  Ckilde  Haroldf"  a  poem  that 
contains  all  the  yrMi  and  powerful  imaginingit  of  tho 
poet,  without  the  habiliments  of  creed  or  romance. 
The  objeclMjns  which  are  frequently  thrown  out  against 
his  writings,  reach  not  this  work.  A  disregard  of 
morality  cannot  be  found  in  this  poem,  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious. It  is  a  perfect  historical,  critical,  and  philo- 
sophical disquisition  on  the  past  and  present  ages. 
Byron  m'os  one  of  those  creatures  which  nature  fiishions 
too  finely  for  this  every-day  existence.  He  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  himself;  he  was  conscious  of  his 
superiority  over  the  mass  with  whom  incidental  circum- 


upwards  in  the  east-^he  fluttering  of  the  bat  in  the  |!  stances  called  him  to  mingle,  and  feeling  this  conscious- 


gloomy  shadows  of  the  aisle,  with  the  impatient  tread  of 
the  sexton,  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  rouse  from  my 
abstraction,  and  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  mansions  of  the 
living.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  I  turned  me  from  the 
shrine  of  the  departed,  and  to  mine  inn  returning, 

"  Did  soothly  swear — 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fkir.*' 

•  •«««• 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  I  reached  Not- 
tingham, tlie  birthplace  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
earthly  course  was  finished  in  his  twenty-first  year.  ' 

The  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  called 
'*  Clifton  Grove*''  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood^-a  beautiful  grove  on  the 
24 


ness,  he  despised  the  formal  laws  of  society,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  fiery  impetus  of  his  passions,  incurred  tho 
censure  of  the  little  and  the  ignorant ;  but  he  laughed  at 
their  malice,  while  they  shrunk  from  the  combat  when- 
ever he  deigned  to  throw  down  the  glove. 

As  a  poet,  next  to  Shakspeare  and  Bums,  he  pos- 
sessed, in  the  largest  degree,  the  mens  divinior.  His 
was  the  priceless  quality  of  being  conversant  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature's  works.  He  saw  each  and 
every  link  of  her  illimitable  chain  at  once,  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  conception,  backed  by  an  execution  as  vivid. 
Poetry  was  the  language  of  his  life ;  he  thought  in  it- 
felt  in  it,  and  its  consequence  is  the  unquenchable  fire 
which  he  has  kindled  upon  tho  altar  of  immortali^. 
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And  here  he  now  lies,  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  ming- 
ling his  ashes  with  those  of  the  mother  who  guarded  his 
infancy,  when  his  eagle  eye  rested  on  the  lofty  Lock- 
nygar,  and  he  roamed,  a  young  Highlander,  with  hin 
bonnet  and  his  plaid.  What  awful  changes  have,  siilce 
that  moment,  transpired !  His  fame  has  gone  abroad  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  earth.  At  the  very  moment 
when  all  eyes  were  upon  him— when,  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame,  aif  a  patriot,  he  stood  forward  the  champion  of 
the  land  of  olden  glory,  the  angel  of  death  spread  her 
mantle  around  him,  and  quenched  the  light  of  bis  exis- 
tence on  a  foreign  shore. 

It  will  perhaps  be  scarcely  credited  when  I  affirm 
that  the  inhabitanu  of  the  village  hardly  knew  that  tlie 
remains  of  Byron  rested  in  their  church — yet  there  they 
have  the  portrait  of  the  poet  over  the  door  of  a  hostclrie, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  Byron' •  Head.''  "  To 
vhat  b€ue  uses  may  we  not  return,"  Yet,  perhaps,  this 
village  will  be  the  watchword  of  future  ages :  the  spot 
to  which  the  pilgrims  of  genius  will  direct  their  steps,  to 
render  tlieir  homage  at  the  shrine  of  that  meteor  spirit. 

Having  made  my  way  to  Liverpool,  I  found  a  speedy 
conveyance  to  ''  tlie  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,"  in 
the  Solway  steam  packet,  and  landed  near  a  small  town, 
called  Annan,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Scotch 
Divine,  Kdward  Irving,  latterly  of  the  unknown  tongue 
notoriety,  as  also  that  of  the  African  traveller.  Captain 
Clapperton.  Fourteen  miles  from  Annan,  stands  Dum- 
fries, where  tlie  poet.  Bums,  finished  his  bright  and  short- 
lived career.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, is  placed  the  mausoleum  of  the  poet,  in  the  %'ault 
of  which  are  deposited  his  remains.  Here  we  have  a 
true  emblem  of  the  fate  of  neglected  genius,  and  of  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  parasitical  mourners.  Here  stands  a 
monument  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  to  extol  and 
xecord  the  talents  of  him  who,  when  alive,  could  hardly 
keep  tlie  fiends  of  penury  from  his  humble  hearth ;  who, 
while  the  aspirations  of  his  mighty  genius  were  affording 
^lelight  to  thousands,  was,  himself,  doomed  to  wither  in 
jteglect ;  who,  with  a  soul  too  independent  to  flatter,  and 
too  proud  to  beg,  stood  aloof  in  the  solitary  pride  of  his 
heart,  till,  like  the  stricken  deer,  neglecu^d,  shunned, 
and  forgotten— be  perished,  the  victim  of  a  heartless 
ivorld ! 

It  would  be  ustf*less  to  search  for  or  produce  excuses 
to  wipe  away  the  indelible  stain  that  must  for  ever  rest 
on  the  age  and  country  that  thus  allowed  their  darling 
son  to  perish.     The  vices  of  tlie  poet  have  been  eogrrly 
aeized  upon  by  the  canting  hypocrite-^they  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  justification  for  his  not  having  been 
protected  and  cherished,  but  in  vain.     With  a  heart 
alive  to  the  precepts  of  nature,  Bums  saw  mankind  only 
in'their  honest  colorings.     He  had  not  the  gei*ms  of  cun- 
ning in  his  composition,  consequently  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  impetus  of  his  passions.     He  was  no  casuist 
that  could  study  and  fashion  his  conscience  to  all  grades 
and  times.     He  regarded  mankind  with  an  eye  of  equali- 
ty— kings,  lords    and  knights    were  "  but  men  for   a 
shot,"  and  his  manly  and  honest  heart  could  never  deign 
to  forget  iu  poor  but  fearless  independence,  "  to  flatter 
a  blown-up  fool "  for  the  sake  of  advancement.     How 


he  haa  been  rewarded,  all  earth  he  witness,  and  all 
nature  blush.  Here  be  lies  in  all  the  pageantry  of  pall 
and  marble.  His  ashes  have  become  the  shrine  at  which 
the  pilgrims  of  all  countries  render  their  devotioos.  His 
name  is  li^sed  by  the  Scottish  infant  in  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  while  it  is  lulled  to  repose  by  the  warbling  of 
his  muse.  It  is  a  watchword  to  every  northern  heart- 
it  is  the  proudest  one  next  to  the  champion's  who 
secured  to  them  their  charter  of  national  indepen- 
dence. But  alas,  he  was  cradled  in  proverty,  and  per- 
ished in  neglect ! 

Had  one  twentieth  part  of  tfie  lucre  which  has  been 
expended  on  this  proud  mausoleum  been  bestowed  on 
him  wliilo  living,  it  might  have  snatched  him  from  the 
arms  of  sorrow  and  disease,  and  lengthened  a  life  which 
was  blighted  in  its  prime.  But  it  may  be  said  of  him  as 
it  was  of  Butler — "  He  asked  for  breadj  and  they 
gave  him  a  ttone."  Some  have  argued  that  he  should 
have  revealed  his  sufferings  to  the  world .  Never !  True 
genius  will  perish  in  pride  of  heart,  sooner  than  solicit 
what  its  country  should  voluntarily  bestow. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  wealthy  and  the  titled  to  foster 
tlie  flower  of  genius  when  blooming  in  a  lowly  soil— to 
nurture  and  protect  the  modest  blossom,  and  transplant 
it  to  a  more  genial  spot.  By  such  conduct  they  exalt 
their  own  fame  by  the  inseparable  link  of  generosity  with 
genius,  a  prouder  and  a  nobler  boast  than  the  brightest 
blazon  in  their  escutcheons  of  ancestral  grandeur. 

As  a  poet.  Bums  founds  his  claims  on  the  firmest  basis 
— Nature.  Like  Shakspcare,  he  was  fettered  by  no 
rules — he  wrote  neither  for  the  times,  nor  in  the  hope  of 
reputation — his  **  sweetest  woodnotes  wild  "  were  sung 
without  tlie  most  distant  hope  of  future  fame,  or  posthu- 
mous gloi^.  They  were  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  un- 
sophisticated nature.  She  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  in  the 
summer  sheen  or  the  autumn  sear,  the  hoary  winter,  and 
its  howling  storms,  and  the  last  and  best  of  God's  crea- 
tions, woman !  She,  it  was,  who  first  madG  him  sound 
the  lyre,  whose  sti-ains  will  be  heard  while  Nature 
spreads  her  mantle  of  beauty  over  dell,  woodland,  and 
thymy  moor. 

Though  not  a  lover  of  posthumous  pageantry,  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  design  of  the  sculptor,  which  repre- 
sents the  poet  standing  in  his  rusty  habiliments,  with 
one  hand  on  the  shaft  of  the  plough,  and  with  the  other, 
pressing  his  bonnet  against  bis  bosom,  looking  mildly, 
yes,  majestically,  to  the  genius  of  Caledonia,  who  is  in 
the  act  of  "  o/  throwing  her.  inspiring  mantle  around 
him,"  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  dedication  of  his 
works  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  sculptor  seems 
to  have  caught,  at  once,  the  poet's  feeling. 

The  figure  of  the  bard  is  considered  by  those  who 
remember  him,  exceedingly  striking,  and  I  was  happy  to 
hear  so.  The  face  realizes  all  that  fancy  could  picture 
iu  a  son  of  genius— a  high  and  commanding  forehead-— 

"  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  ssal. 
To  giTo  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  features  are  strongly  marked,  but  finely  proper^ 
tioned,  and  the  body  accords  w^tli  all  the  manliness  and 
strengtli  which  one  would  conceive  the  rustic  poet  to 
have  possessed ;  in  short,  such  a  figui%  as  he  himself  ap 
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graphically  desoribeg  in  '*  The  Vinon,**  when  the  genius 
of  Caledonia  sayt— 

**  I  mw  thy  pulM'a  mftddaningr  play 

Wild  Mod  thee  pleMure'e  derioee  way, 

Misled  by  faney'i  meteor  ray- 
By  passion  driven, 

But  yet  the  light  which  led  astray. 
Was  light  from  Heaven !" 

The  muse  of  Caledonia  may  be  described,  alto,  in  his 

own  words. 

'*  Down  flowed  her  robe,  a  Tartaa  sheen. 
Till  hair  a  leg  wasscrimply  seen, 
And  SIC  a  leg  ray  bonnie  Jean, 

Could  only  peer  it, 
Bv.  straight,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  iL" 

Having  labscribed  my  name  among  diose  of  the  many 
pilgrims,  in  a  book,  deposited  for  that  purpose  in  the 
moDumjBnt,  I  departed  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  society 
of  "  bonny  Jean,**  In  the  immediate  ▼icinity  of  the 
churchyard  is  Bums*  itreet,  where  stood  the  bumble 
mansion  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  plain,  unassuming,  but 
withal,  comfortable  dwelling,  and  on  the  door  was  a 
•mall  brass  plate,  witli  the  words  *  Mrs.  Burnt*  Having 
announced  my  name,  and  previously  having  forwarded  a 
letter  of  introduction,  I  was  at  once  admitted  to  her 
presence.  She  was  not  what  the  mind  would  be  led  to 
fashion  her,  from  the  poet's  description.  Her  features 
were,  and  must  ever  have  partaken  of  the  sombre  cast, 
hot  she  retained,  even  at  that  day,  a  dark,  intelligent 
eye,  and  a  well  moulded  forehead.  Her  figure  was  of 
the  middle  size ;  and  from  appearance,  I  am  of  opinion, 
must,  at  ail  times,  have  been  bordering  upon  the  en  hon 
foinir—%ho  was,  in  short,  what  is  called  a  buxom  female. 
Our  conversation,  naturally  enough,  turned  upon  the  poet, 
of  whom  she  expressed  herself  in  the  most  sensitive  and 
proud  terms,  and  when  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  long  before  we  should  look  upon  "  his 
like  again**  she  beautifully  made  answer  in  the  dialect 
of  her  country ;  "  IC*  Kurd  to  tap  ihatf  tir.  Nature  it 
a  cunning  quean^  and  the  may  ae  day  or  ither  gVe  yc 
at  gude  a  poet^  but  thit  Iain  certain  o',  the  can  never 
gi*e  ye  a  better  man  !** 

I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  particular  time  which  he 
used  to  devote  to  study.     Her  answer  was — 

"  Nane  by  ordinary.  Poetry  mat  a  part  o*  hit  exit- 
ttnce;  but  he  himteV  thought  he  uted  to  write  the  maitt 
natural  thingt  after  a  walk  in  tuminer*t  afternoon^ 
or  in  the  dewy  gloamin,/or  he  wat  nane  o*  ycr  early 
ritertf  morning  ower  aften  blinkin*  at  him  ere  he  cloted 
hit  e*e,  but  that  watna  a'  thegither  hit  fault.  Company 
wat  fond  o*  him^  and  he  wat  often  obliged  to  be  fond 
o*  company" 

The  truth  of  this  remark  was  too  fatally  verified  in 
the  fate  of  poor  Bums. 

I  told  her  I  had  just  arrived  from  visiting  the  tomb  of 
Shakspeare.  "And  it  it  at  braw  ett  Robert* t  ?"'  asked 
she,  meaning  her  husband*s.  When  I  replied  in  the 
negative,  she  exclaimed,  "  Wcel.  thaVt  odd.  Pm  ture 
it  thould  be  tae^for  Tve  often  heard  him  (Bums)  tay 
that  Shaktpeart  wat  the  greatett  being  that  Ood  ever 
gied  to  man,** 

Having  partaken  of  her  hospitality,  she  quaintly 
remarking  "  That  I  wouldna  be  the  waur  o*  a  toothfu^ 


out  o*  the  pott*t  bottle"  I  bade  her  farewell,  delighted 
with  an  interview  which  can  never-  be  effaced  firom  my 
recollection,  but  by  the  spoiler  of  alt. 

From  Dumfries  I  next  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Scott, 
passing  through  a  country  of  the  most  varied  aspect, 
sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds  that  encompassed  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains  over  which  we  had  occasionally  to 
climb— at  others,  traversing  the  most  sylvan  scenery, 
where  not  a  brook,  rivulet,  river,  tree,  stone,  or  "border 
keep"  but  what  was  allied  to  some  legend  of  olden  time. 
Having  reached  the  small  town  of  Melrose,  so  celebra- 
ted for  its  abbey,  and  so  well  known  from  the  charm 
with  which  the  genius  of  Scott  has  invested  it,  I  made 
preparation  for  a  ramble  to  Dryhurgh  Abbey,  where 
repose  the  ashes  of  the  poet  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 
in  the  family  vault.  To  me,  this  pilgrimage  had  a 
double  interest ;  first,  I  had  known  him  from  infancy, 
and  secondly,  I  had  followed  in  the  train  of  his  funeral. 
Even  now  he  stands  fresh  before  me,  that  tall,  athletic 
figure,  crowned  by  that  glorious  cranium  of  genius,  which, 
as  he  occasionally  uncovered  to  acknowledge  the  many 
salutations  which  greeted  him  on  every  hand,  displayed 
the  mighty  pile  of  forehead,  that  palace  of  the  soul. 

The  last  time  that  I  had  beheld  him,  was  in  the  May 
of  1830,  in  what  is  called  the  North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh. 
Notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  against  its  inclemency, 
the  poet  was  closely  buttoned  in  an  overcoat  of  olive 
colore— on  his  head  was  a  hat  of  brimful  dimensions,  and 
in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  stout  oaken  cudgel,  which 
materially  assisted  him  in  his  walk,  it  being  well  known 
that  he  suffered  from  a  malformation  in  his  right  foot. 
I  was,  at  the  time,  in  company  with  a  young  female, 
who  had  never  seen  him,  and  he  was  alix^ady  close  upon 
us,  when  I  called  her  attention  to  him.  Startled  at  my 
information,  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Eh  !  H'^o  f 
Sir  Walter  Seott?"  The  sound  of  his  name  attracted 
his  attention;  he  fixed  his  small  grey  o^'es  upon  her, 
while  a  placid  smile  of  pleasure  at  her  surprise,  played 
over  his  bold,  intellectual,  and  strongly  marked  features. 
Then  suddenly  dropping  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  his 
usual  custom,  he  moved  briskly  forward  as  if  lost  in  his 
own  communings. 

My  fair  friend's  curiosity  was,  however,  not  to  be  so 
easily  satisfied;  she  insisted  that  we  should  follow  in 
"  hit  wake."  1  consented,  and  after  some  little  time, 
we  beheld  him  accosted  by  a  plain-looking  individual, 
over  whose  brawny  shoulders  were  thrown  the  simple 
folds  of  a  racha7hf  or,  in  other  words,  "a  thepherd*t 
plaid.** 

Their  meeting  was  of  the  most  cordial  character,  while, 
occaiionully  a  loud  "  guffaw  '*  or  laugh,  broke  from  the 
stranger,  in  the  sounds  of  which  I  imagined  I  could 
recognize  those  uf  a  voice  familiar.  Crossing,  therefore, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  full  view  of  the 
stranger's  face  was  presented  to  me.  Who  was  it,  gentle 
reader,  think  you  ?  Who  but  the  author  of  the  "  Queen* t 
fVake" — Jamct  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  one  of 
the  far-famed  heroes  of  the  Noctet  Ambrotianae,  Two 
of  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  day  now  rueved  before  me,  i| 
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•i^ht  which  only  those  who  have  feasted  on  their  writings 
can  truly  and  deliciously  appreciate. 

They  now  turned  their  steps  toward  the  Calton  Hill, 
that  mountain  of  beauty  and  monumental  pride,  where, 
for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  they  continued  in  friendly 
intercourse,  while  the  shepherd's  rough,  hale,  hearty 
lau^h  made  the  welkin  to  ring  around  them. 

We  had  placed  ourselves  on  one  of  the  little  stone 
benches  with  which  the  walks  of  this  hill  are  furnished, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pedestrian,  and  by  which  1 
•aw  the  two  poets  would  closely  pass  me.  Speedily  they 
approached,  but  though  loud  and  joyous  in  their  mirth, 
I  could  not  catch  a  single  phrase,  save  Sir  Walters 
exclamation, "  Jametj  that  putt  me  in  mind  of  a  trick  J 
played  when  at  school" 

This  was  said  with  such  a  Dorian  accent,  and  with 
such  a  burst  of  good  humor,  that  it  rings  in  my  ears  at 
this  very  moment.  They  passed  on,  and  we  followed 
them.  The  two  poeu  parted  at  the  door  of  Constable, 
the  publisher,  and  the  well  known  partner  of  Sir  Walter, 
into  which  the  novelist  entered ;  while  Hogg,  wrapping 
his  raehan  tighter  round  his  brawny  chest— "half  walked 
—half  leaped,  till  he  mounted  the  steps  of  No.  17,  of  the 
same  street,  and  ensconced  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Blackwood*$t  alia$  "  Old  Ebony^s  Sanctorum." 

The  school!  The  school!  at  which  the  author  of 
Waverly  was  educated,  kept  ringing  in  ray  ears,  and 
feeding  the  flame  of  my  curiosity;  accordingly,  next 
morning  I  was  early  astir  to  find  out  the  first  seminary 
of  the  Great  Unknovm,  I  fortunately  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  F— ,  a  writer  to  the  Signet, 
or  in  another  phrase,  an  Attorney  at  Lata.  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  bim,  with  an  honest  pride,  boast  of  hit 
having  been  a  class-fellow  of  Sir  Walter's,  and  to  him, 
therpfore,  I  immediately  directed  my  course,  and  sained 
the  following  clue  to  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity. 

**  You  ken  Bristo  Port?"  said  the  lawyer, 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

<'  And  you  ken  Hamilton's  Entry  there  T" 

I  replied  I  did. 

"  Well,  it  was  just  there  that  Watty  and  myself  first 
learned  our  A.  B.  C." 

Brief  as  was  the  information,  it  was  enough,  and  sal* 
lying  forth,  I  traversed  some  dozen  lanes,  tpynde  and 
closes,  where  once  stood  the  dwellings  of  the  lords  of 
Scotland,  till  at  length  I  found  myself  at  the  spot  de* 
icribed  by  the  lawyer. 

It  is  situated  in  what  is  termed  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  a  short  distance  from  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  near  to  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  ancient 
wall,  which,  in  days  of  yore,  surrounded  the  same. 
Bristo  Port  was  then  the  southern  port,  or  entrance  to 
the  city,  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  this,  stands  a  lane 
or  close—the  latter,  however,  being  "  more  gcrmain  to 
ihe  matter."  This  close,  designated  Hamilton's  Entry, 
is  most  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  now  inhabited 
by  the  poorest  classes.  On  the  north  side  of  it  stands 
the  " School  Room"  now  converted  into  several  little 
dwellings  for  the  residence  of  humble  families. 

It  was  here,  in  the  year  1776,  that  Sir  Walter,  under  the 
I  of  a  Mr.  Leechman,  first  commenced  his  scholarship, 


and  at  which  seminary  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of 
1779,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  pupil  of  the  first  class,  then  under  the 
tuition  of  a  Mr.  Fraser,  and  there  finished  his  prepara- 
tory course  of  classical  study,  under  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Alexander  Adams.  But  to  return  to  the  *'  School 
Room."  In  tlie  days  of  Scott's  pilgrimage,  it  must  have 
been  a  low,  gloomy  apartment,  with  three  narrow  win- 
dows faintly  admitting  the  light.  In  this  place  did  that 
great  magician  first  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  that  lan- 
guage which  he  hat  so  marvellously  fashioned  into 
whatever  form  his  exuberant  fancy  has  been  pleased  to 
give  existence  to. 

Not  far  from  this,  also,  stands  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet — a  spot  which,  singular  to  say,  is  little  known  to 
the  admirers  of  his  genius. 

It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  an  alley,  named  the 
College  Wynd,  a  short  distance  from  **  The  School.'^ 
Like  the  other  houses  of  the  olden  part  of  Edinburgh,  it 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  flats,  each  being  inhabited  bj 
a  distinct  family.  In  the  second  flat  of  the  teoenMQt 
resided  the  father  of  the  poet,  Walter  ScoU  Esq.,  writer 
to  the  Signet,  and  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  The 
house  was  standing  four  years  ago',  and  might  have  been 
recognized  by  a  book-stall  placed  at  tho  entrance  of  the 
building— but  enough  of  this.  I  pretend  only  to  give  a 
sketch  of  my  rambles  to  the  tombs  of  departed  genius. 
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On  the  sandy  floor  of  Ocean, 

And  its  bodi  of  ancient  stoDS, 
Which  DPither  sound  nor  motion. 

Since  Creation's  boar,  have  known. 
What  heaps  of  countless  treasure, 

And  what  hosts  of  bodies  sleep, 
What  gifts  to  Fame  or  Pleasure 

Lie  a  thousand  fathoms  deep ! 

There,  side  by  side,  for  ages, 

Lie  Mammon  and  his  slaves  ;— 
Lo !  they  keep  the  golden  wages 

Whieh  thny  toiled  for— in  the  waves  t 
There,  on  one  quiet  pillow. 

The  bones  of  fbemen  reat 
Who  sent,  above  the  billow. 

Death  to  each  other's  breast. 

There  gems  and  jewels  gleaming 

In  heaps  of  priceless  height. 
E'en  in  the  darkness,  seeming 

To  flash  with  innate  light ; 
Yet  she  who  rests  beside  them. 

The  youthftil  and  the  fair, 
Seeks  not  to  twine  and  braid  them 

Within  her  streaming  hair. 

More  rich  thy  caves  time-hallowed. 

Than  the  land,  old  Ocean  wide, 
More  life  thy  depths  have  swallowed 

Than  breathes  abore  thy  tide ; 
And  in  thy  dark  depressions. 

Death  more  enjoys  his  store. 
Than  thoae,  'mid  earth's  professions. 

Who  Aavs,  and  yet  are  poor. 

Botton,  ii4Xk 
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cious  fremt  of  her  performiince  of  it    In  the  fint  act  there  is 


PA»K.-Tho  dRsolatioa  whi^h  grif^vod  the  eye  of  the  lover,  of    •l'*"'^®^  gnotlenew  and  yet  a  guubiog  fervency  of  .pirit,  a.  en- 


the  drama  in  its  nobler  waltcs,  tubsequent  to  the  Kurrender  of 
Niblo's,  by  Mr.  Wallack,  ha«  been  brightened  and  dispelled  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Miga  VandeobuflTon  the  Park  bomrds. 
The  piece  selected  for  their  opening  was  *  The  Hunchback;' 
and  a  full  house  assembled,  to  reap  that  delight  which  had  al- 
ready filled  many  a  breast  when  dispensed  by  the  same  talented 
artists  at  another  establishment.  Although  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, Miss  VandenhofTs  Julia  was  characterised  by  the  same 
beauty  of  conception  and  execution  which  have  heretofore 
•lieited  from  us  the  tribute  of  admiration ;  wh'lo  the  Master 
Walter  of  her  father  fully  embodied  the  ripe  and  skilful  analy- 
•is  of  his  powerful  mind. 

-  We  intermptthe  course  of  our  detail  of  their  performances 
at  this  point,  to  express  some  strictures  npon  what  professes  to 
be  a  criticism  upon  Miss  Vandenboff^s  Julia,  which  marred  the  , 
pagea  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times"  of  the  11th  inst.    Wo  are  it 
anaecustomed  to  discuss  in  our  work  the  opinions  ofour  cotem-  ,, 
poraries  which  may  differ  from  our  own,  preferring  that  the 
calm,  unbiased  judgment,  which  it  is  our  endeavor  on  all  occa- 
sions and  of  all  individuals  to  express,  should,  of  itself,  from 
time  to  time,  elicit  respect  without  the  aid  of  comparison.    But 
the  article  referred  to  is  distinguished  by  an  insanity  of  perver- 
sity, and  an  evident  substitution  of  personal  prejudire    for 
honest   critical  acumen,  demanding  a  rejoinder.     What  that 
prejudice  is,  and  how  engendered,  whatever  may  bo  our  conjec- 
tures, we  will  not  step  behind  the  curtain  to  inquire.     We 


livened  by  playAilness  as  thn  character  really  admits.    In  the 
second,  her  treatment  of  Sir  Thomas,  to  quote  our  own  language, 

,  **  did  not  exhibit,  as  in  almost,  if  not  every  previous  instance,  a 
heartless  levity  and  contempt  for  him,  but  a  mere  thoughtless- 
ness, the  resultof  circumstances,  not  a  perversion  of  the  heart.'' 
In  the  remaining  acts,  the  intensity  of  passion  at  times  bursting 
forth  is  relieved  by  a  melting  tenderness.  What,  notwith- 
standing the  condemnation  ofour  fium  critic,  can  exceed  the 
'pathos'  of  her  sorrow  at  tha  destruction  of  CliflTord's  letter— of 
her  parting  from  him  after  he  has  told  her  she  may  be  his  with 
honor— of  her  address  to  Master  Walter,  'save  a  father's  name, 
thou  hast  all  a  father  been;*  'chKde  on,  but  turn  to  me'— caU- 
ing,  as  they  did,  the  tears  of  sympathy  to  every  eye? 

And  now  for  the  passion  of  the  fiAh  act,  so  particularly  con- 
demned.   Let  the  reader  call  to  miod  the  address  of  Julia  t» 

'  Master  Walter.    A  portion  of  it  reads. 


"  Lay  thy  account  to  live 
A  9mUele»»  life,  die  an  unpitied  death — 
Abhorred,  abandoned  of  ti^f  kimd—%M  one 

Who  had  the  guarding  of  a  young  maid's  peaea. 

***** 

Pm  youn^t  raeh^  inexperienced— 'tempted 
By  most  tiisuiTerable  misery ! 
Bold,  deoperatCy  and  recktee*  ! 

*    *     *     I  tell  thee,  at  hie  feet 

PllfiM  a  com — ere  motMt  hi»  bridal  bed  /" 

What  do  these  lines  indicate  but  the  very  frensy  of  passion— 


early  perceived  iu  action;  and  we  believe  it  even  induced  its!  ^"«»»- °f°ff«".  f'>^lf«*^»  of  *^«n^«n«i«>">  <«ecorum,  respect, 
possessor  so  far  to  forget  himself  as  to  record  an  adverse  pre-  !  ^"*^'  7"""'^  delicacy-all!  Yes— carcely  halting  on  the 
Judgment  anticipatory  of  Ml.s  VandenholTs  appearance;  at  any  l!  ^''^  <>' ";dness!    And  yet,  in  the  option  of  our  critic,  "  the 


rate  influencinghim,  in  defiance  of  self-respect,  seldom  to  refer 
to  her  without  the  ebullition  of  some  sarcastic  bile  fully  indica- 
tire  of  the  fountain   whence  it  em  mated.    Ware  Miss  Van- 
denhoff  an  assuming  pretender,  deficient  in  talent,  and  depen- 
dant for  success,  in  their  stead,  solely  upon  beauty  of  person  and  j 
tha  fulsome  encomia  of  friends,  such  a  course  might  be  ex-  ' 
eusable;  but  she, is  as  far  removed  from  such  a  character  as  is  j 
tha  zenith  fW)m  the  nadir.    We  quote  a  passage   from  the  J 
article  referred  to. 

'*  Beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  we  believe  her  perform- 
ance of*  Julia*  on  Monday  evening  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ' 
crude  and  faulty  attempts  ever  witnessed  ;  we  can  recollect  but  , 
one  or  two  worse.    Our  condemnation  extends  both  to  her  con-  I 
ception  and  her  execution  of  the  part.    In  the  former,  she  seem- 
ed to  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  should 
characterise  the  Julia  of  Sheridan  Knowles.    Love  and  pride 


fervency  ofpaoeion  ohould  he  checked  by  the  utageo  of, the  sect- 
'*  etyinto  which  she  it  thrown,  and  her  deference  for  agnardimn 


\,  emd  teacher,  who  ha$  won  all  her  retpect  and  affection  /"    But 
'  j  enough.    Let  the  author  of  the  play  be  the  umpire.    Mastar 
Walter  is  made  to  say, 

"  What  wast  thou  then  with  wounded  pride?    A  tkitig 
To  leap  into  a  torrent !  throw  itself 
From  a  precipice  !    Ruth  into  fire  !    I  taw 
Thy  madnett .'" 

A  word  of  Miss  Vandenhoff^s  enunciation.    To  our  critic.  It 

'  **  is  formal  and  precise— Coo  like  that  of  a  school-girl  reciting 

.  to  a  watchful  mistress."    And  yet  the  lady  can  rant  so  impetu- 

I  ously,  as  to  outdo  termagant !    A  smile  is  again  excited  at  the 

incompatibility  of  these  assertions.    It  is  not  the  first  time, 

however,  that  a  true  beauty  has  bpen  condemned  as  a  defect,. 


should  struggle  in  her  breast,  tempered  by  a  refinement  of  fpel-  n  by  the  fiat  of  one  wilAiUyor  mentally  incapable  of  appreciating^ 


ing  and  a  purity  of  sentiment  which  her  secluded  education  had 
imparted  to  a  soul,  by  nature  warm  and  noble.  If  the  fervency 
of  her  passion,  thn  violence  of  her  wounded  pride,  should  find 
no  check  in  the  delicacy  naturnlio  her  sex,  sufficient  restraints 
exist  in  the  usages  of  the  society  into  which  she  is  thrown,  and 
her  deference  for  a  guardian  and  teacher  who  has  won  all  her 
respect  and  afipction.  *  *  *  But  if  her  conception  were 
faulty,  BO  was  her  execution  of  the  part  Literally  it  outdid 
termagant.** 

The  reader,  perhaps,  ader  the  perusal  of  such  a  passage. 


it.  With  what  unbounded  gratification  does  every  student  or 
our  language,  accustomed  to  its  analysis,  drink  in  the  pnra, 
distinct,  and  admirable  enunciation  of  Miss  VandenhoflT;  almost 
faultless  in  intonation,  and  enabling  every  syllable,  in  its  just 
proportions,  to  bo  distinctly  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
house ! 

Before  concluding  his  anathema,  our  critic  admits  that  Miia 
VandenhofT  may  have  talent,  and  fearful  that  his  previous  ra- 


whicb,  in  its  rash  severity,  plainly  'o'erleaps  its  sell,  and  falls  |j  marks  may  recoil  upon  their  author,  endeavors  to  screen  him- 
o'the  other  side,*  and  is  distinguished  by  a  falsity  of  criticism  ,  self  by  explanations  and  partial  retractions.  They  only  avail 
so  peculiar  as  to  excite  a  smile,  may  wonder  at  our  attempt  to  '  to  nullify  the  eflfect  of  his  article,  as  a  sound  paper,  and  te 
overthrow  a  fabric  which  has  crumbled  to  ruins  by  its  own  excite  pity  for  the  feelings  which  gave  it  an  existence, 
weight  and  the  weakness  of  its  materials.  Wo  are  half  inclined,  '  The  *  Hunchback'  was  followed  by  the  *  Stranger  ;*  in  which 
as  it  is,  to  lay  down  our  pen  and  throw  what  has  already  been  i  Mrs.  Haller  was  so  sweetly  performed  by  Miss  Vandenhofr,  as 
written  upon  the  fire,  but  lest  one  unreflecting  mind  should  '!  to  create  astonishment  that  so  much  impression  could  be  made 
be  prejudiced  by  what  we  reprehend  af  aiust  an  actress  of  the  t  >"  ^^  character.  '  Richelieu'  succeeded  a  repetition  of  the 
loftiest  talent,  we  will  persevere.  ;i  *  Hunchback;'  and  H/.  Vandenhaflf,  in  his  conception  and  exe* 

The  toi-disant  criticism  of  the  *  Times'  proceeds  to  deal  un-  cutien  ofthe  part  of  the  crafty  Cardinal,  redoubled  the  lofty  esCi- 
meaaured  condemnation.  In  the  first  act  '*  she  lacks  that  grace-  .i  niate  placed  upon  his  talents.  Julm  da  Montemar,  in  the  hands 
ftti  ease  and  playfulness  which  belong  to  the  simple  and  enthu-  of  Miss  Vandenhofl*  received  ample  justice.  *  Ion'  was  also  play* 
siastic  May-queen."  Subsequently,  "  she  divests  the  character  'I  ud;  and  witboat  bias  or  fiattery,  it  may  be  boldly  declared, 
of  that  pathos  which  has  so  moved  us  when  presented  by  others ;"  that  Miss  Vandenhoffsnrpassed  the  nxpectationsof  hor  warmest 
and  in  the  fourth  act  she  "is  continually  rushing  about  the  (>  friends,  and  provad  that  her  nnderuking,  so  far  from  beinff 
stage,  declaiming  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  and  working  up  every  M  presumption,  was  prompted  by  the  dictates  of  a  genius,  confi- 
pariod  into  a  noisy  climax — it  is  absolute  rant."  In  reference  '{  dent  of  its  own  suflicieot  powers.  The  Adrnstus  of  Mr.  Van- 
to  har  conception  of  the  part,  we  have  before  recorded  our  ,  denhofiT  is  deserving  of  more  particular  attantien,  than  we  can, 
opinion  that  iu  originality  and  beauty  mada  it  one  of  the  pre-  .  at  prasant,  bestow  on  ik 
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QUEEN     OF     BEAUTT. 


aUEEN    OF    BEAUTY 

SONO. 


SUNO   BY   MISS   8HIRREFF. 


COHPOBED  BY  THE  AITTHORESS  OP  "WE  HAVE  UVED  AND  LOVED  TOOETHEE." 


«== 


^m 


A-mid  the  glow  Of  pomp  aad  show  -  •  Tia  mine  wiih  willing 


^^P-.^^^^^^ 


du  •  ty,  To  bend  the  knee  And  honor    thee,--    Thou      peer- lets  Queen  of  Beauty!    I  would  not 


QUEKIf     OF     BKAVTY. 


^^g^^^^^Nl^ 


own  Tbaproudflat  tbrDiie,    Ud-Ibh  [  ■harod  with iheeilaiplendor;  For  ■milaoribine  I'dwDrldim- 


i^^^^^^^s 


And   lifa       it  -  Klf  mr  -  rander  i      For  inuk,  tbramileoTdiiiieirdwOTldsreaigD.AndKI* 


"#p#i^#V 


"mm 


^*i 


» 


I  Could  I  diiplar 

Uuboundtd  •»*;, 
And  fills  tha  world  at  pUunn, 

Tha  toil  and  can 
Tbal  thou  Tnighi'it  hava  ilia  trew 

That  all  ihould  be 


Witb  benlad  knaa 
Moit  couneinulj 
Tboagh  Frincei,  Kiagi,  * 
Withb 


Wilh  aan»  alora 
Of  Earth,  and  Saa,  the  laivw, 

And  then  unfold 

A  "Cloth  of  Gold" 
To  kill  thy  Iboutopa  (aiian  ! 

At  honoun  call 


To  win  thj  wraath 
Thou  paortew  Quepa  of  Bwnlj! 
Court  *t«n  daa 
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LITERARY    REVIEW.  |l 

We  havo  received  late  advices  from  the  Mveral  publishers  at 
Philadelphia,  whose  issues  we  have  usually  been  favored  with,  | 
that  they  hafe  been  all  regularly  despatched  so  soon  as  pub-  < 
lished.    Wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  packages  have  I, 
not  come  to  hand.    If  our  suspicious  be  just,  we  hope  that  the 
carelessaess  or  inattention  which  havo  compelled  us  to  com- 
plain, may  coumaud  examination. 

Letters  from  the  Old  World.   Harper  if  Bratker$. — 
Although  the  authorship  of  the  two  volumos  bearing  this  title, ! 
is  auributed  on  the  title  page,  vaguely  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  ij 
the  frequent  publication  of  her  name  in  various  journals,  an-  ! 
ticipatory  of  the  issue  of  the  work,  authorises  us  to  announce  it 
to  be  from  the' pen  of  Mrs.  Haight.    A  portioivof  these  letters, 
and  of  a  second  series  which  is  in  due  time  to  follow,  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.    The 
attention  attracted  by  them  occasioned  that  solicitation  on  the 
partof  the  friends  of  the  authoress  for  their  publication  in  a 
more  substantial  form,  which  succeeded  in  overcoming  her 
diffidence;,  and  in  favoring  the  community  with  what  roust,  of 
necessity  and  at  once,  take  rank  aa  a  standard  work.    We  re-  ' 
cord,  with  delight,  the  high  value  which  the  perusal  of  these  ' 
letters  has  led  us  to  place  upon  them.    Their  strong,  perspicu-  J 
ous,  comprehensive    style    is  adorned  by  a  clear,  polished, 
smooth,  elegant  and  glowing  diction ;  while  an  occasional  burst 
of  eloqaeot  enthusiasm  enhances  the  gratiBcetlonof  the  reader. 
The  materials  display  the  exorcise  of  close  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  lucid  judgment,  refined  by  an  exquisite  tabte  and 
elevated  by  a  fervent  imagination.    We  know  not,  in  a  word, 
when  we  have  derived  greater  pleasure  from  a  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  bail  its  advent  as  a  freah  contribution  to  the  imperishable 
stores  of  literature. 

Preferment:  Harper  if  firotA«r«.— Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  a 
lady  of  brilliant  reputation,  is  the  authoress  of  this  novel.  It 
is  full  of  interest,  well  comparing  with  her  former  effbrtf.  The 
aeene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the  plaasing,  domestic  plot  is 
happily  managed. 

Voices  o9  the  Night:  John  Oteen. — The  annunciation  of 
the  name  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  as  author  of  the  poems 
combined  under  this  title,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  nothing 
of  questionable  merit  can  be  (bund  among  them ;  but  a  perusal 
induces  a  fkr  more  honorable  decision  ;  and  suffices  to  increase 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  to  establish  him,  if  in- 
deed he  were  not  already  firmly  so,  as  a  poet  of  the  first  order. 
His  versification  is  smooth  and  accurate;  and  there  is  that 
epirit^melodf  in  his  poems,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rule  and 
plumet  of  criticism,  but  capable  of  defyiug  such  restraint 
and  soaring,  free  aa  air,  to  renown.  Mr.  Longfellow  happily! 
fetters  his  imagiuatiou  in  flowing  strains ;  increasing  the  charm 
<if  bis  productions.    The  *  Hymn  to  the  night,' 

I  heard  the  trailing  garmenie  of  the  night 

Sweep  tkrovgh  her  marble  hulte ! 
I  saw  her  sable  bkirtv  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celebtial  wails! 

****** 

From  the  cool  ciatemeoflhe  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there, 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows — 

is  grand,  sublime,  yet  Aill  of  a  sweet  simplicity.    It  is  the  one 
glistening  diamond  among  the  gems  that  accompany  it 

The  Spitfire  :  T.K.tf  P.  G.  CoWiu.— This  novel,  a  re- 
publication, by  Capt.Charaier,  author  of  the  'Life  of  a  Sailor,' 
etc.,  is  a  stirring,  interesting,  very  well  written  soa  story,  with 
a  good  plot  and  nothing  particularly  soaring,  or,  on  the  other' 
hand  amenable  to  cenaure.  It  is  read  with  pleasure,  and  in 
the  respects  mentioned,  does  credit  to  its  author.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  moral  conveyed  by  the  ultimate  success  of  its 
hero,  after  a  life  of  crime— that  crime  excusable  indeed  in  a  de- 
gree— does  not  militate  against  the  extent  of  the  favor  it  might 
otherwise  receive;  but  the  departure  from  the  requisitions  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  reading  community,  in  this  respect, 
is  by  no  means  so  flagrant  a«  to  be  particularly  reprehensible.— 
WiUy  if  Putnam, 


Diary  in  America.:  T.  K.  if  P.  G.  ColUuM.'-Thu  ia  tbe 
second  series  of  Marryat's  Diary,  and  let  be  said  what  may  of 
his  frequent  errors,  his  rambling,  barren  and  Ibelegant  style,  and 
his  superficiality  of  observntiou,  there  is  much  excellent  satiro, 
real  wit,  and  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense.  Our  general  remarka 
upon  his  former  series  will  apply  fully  to  this,  and  may  be  ro- 
ferred  to  for  a  fnllor  review.  He  treate,  in  the  present  book,  of 
'Travelling,'  *  Stage  Coaches,' '  Hotels,'  'Steamboau,'  *  Govera- 
meot,*  'Women,'  and  the  like  tbemea^and  we  moet  keariily 
and  especially  concur  in  his  views  of  '  Bar-roome,*  *  Stage 
Coaches,'' '  fTomen^*  and  '  Patriotism.*  One  occasionally  geta 
angry  at  misrepresentation,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  dose  of 
wholesome  and  condemnatory  truth,  whidh,  despite  its  nanae-> 
aiing  qualities,  must  be  swaUowod. 

True  Aims  or  Lirs :  WHef  if  Pntuam^^Thie  ia  the  title  of 
a  little  book  comprehending  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  in  July  last,  by  Cornelius  Matthew. 
It  is  sound  in  its  philosophy,  clear  in  its  deductions,  comprahca- 
sive  in  its  exhortations,  and  occasionally  rises  into  eloquence. 

Fright  :  Carey  ir  Hart-^'We  condemned  'Nan  Darrell,'  tho 
previous  novel,  by  the  authoress  of  this,  as  being  beneath  criti- 
cism in  every  thing  but  tho  possession  of  an  interest,  which 
chained  attention.  With  an  equal  degree  of  the  only  goctd 
quality  of  that  work,  '  Fright  *  possesses  others  which  lead  us  to 
recommend  it  without  hesitation.— ^ITOey^r  PatiMflb 


EDITORS'   TABLE. 

Loss  OF  THE  LBxiifGTOM. — Tho  paramount  subject  of  inte- 
rest, at  the  present  period,  and  that  of  the  most  pain  Ail  cha- 
racter, is  the  destruction  of  tbe  eteamboat  Lexington  by  flro, 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  will  form  an  era  in  steamboat  navi- 
gation in  this  quarter  of  the  union,  as  the  dreadful  catastrophca 
attending  the  Home,  tho  Moselle  and  Oronoko  have  in  others 
more  remote— and,  also,  a  more  grievous  era  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  who  mourn  the  sudden  bereavement  of  beloved  rela- 
tives and  friends,  by  the  terrible  evenu  It  is  when  death  cornea 
under  such  circumstances,  that  its  features  are  direct,  and  ita 
desolation  most  appalling.  The  heart  shrinks  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  bitter  agony— itself  worse  than  destruction,  ot 
those  doomed  sufferers  in  the  hour  of  their  peril  and  despair. 
Without  injustice  to  the  kind-heartcdnesa  and  skill  of  the  dead, 
it  may  be  presumed  that,  bad  an  officer  of  more  coolness  been 
in  command  of  the  boat,  many  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
Illness  had  detained  Captain  Vanderbilt  from  his  atation  and 
duties.  His  unsurpassed  energy  and  decision  of  character — 
wonderAil  quiekness,  and  reach  of  judgment,  and  imparturba- 
ble  calmness  and  resolution  in  the  moment  of  danger,  induce 
sad  regrets  at  tbe  bodily  ill  which  confined  him  to  his  home. 
But  regrets  cannot  snatch  one  body  from  the  gravo— or  call 
back  one  spirit  of  the  lost  ones  from  its  eternal  rest ! 

Stephen  Price,  Esq. — In  the  sudden  death  of  the  senior 
manager  of  the  Park  Theatre,  the  drama  in  this  country  has 
lost  one  of  its  pioneers.  Mr.  Price  had  been,  for  upwardaof 
thirty  years,  we  believe,  a  manager  of  the  Park;  and  the 
public  probably  owe  to  his  energy  and  activity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  establishment,  tho  gratiflcaton  experienced  from  the 
talents  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  past  yeara.  It 
matters  not  that  his  personal  interest  doomndod  such  effort. 
Shakspeare  wrote  for  bread — ^but  his  works  are  not  the  lesa 
treasured  and  immortal ;  and  this  consideration  should,  and, 
doubtless,  does  enhance  tbe  respect  for  the  departed.  Mr. 
Price  was,  whatever  may  have  been  hia  peculiar  fhilings  of 
character,  a  strictly  honest  roan— whose  word  needed  no  bond 
to  secure  it ;  so  admirable  a  trait,  that  in  remembrance  of  it, 
many  a  weakneaa  is  bnried  in  oblivion. 

Notice. — It  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  tbe  year  of  the  Ladies'  Companion  conuaences  in 
May  or  November.  All  subscriptions  etpirst  cither,  with  the 
April  or  October  number.  Persons  receiving  tbe  jEral  number 
of  a  new  voUtme  are  considered  as  subacnbera  for  the  whole 
year,  and  payment  will  be  iosistfad  upon. 
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EASTPORT  AND  P ASSAM  AQUODDY  BAY. 

Amid  all  the  grandeur  of  American  scenery,  that  of 
Maine  is  by  no  means  to  bo  despised.  Owing  to  its 
position,  tliat  state  has  not,  in  this  respect,  attracted 
notice  (rom  strangers,  by  any  means  commensurate 
with  its  menu.  lu  noble  rivers,  the  Saco,  the  Ken- 
nebeck  and  the  Penobscot,  flow  between  banks  of  the 
richest  and  most  various  beauty ;  now  gently  inclining  to 
the  waters'  edge,  covered  with  primeval  forests,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  of  civilization^ 
now  adorned  with  the  thriving  village — anon  compres- 
sing the  maddened  current  between  them,  into  a  narrow 
and  turbid  channel,  and  darkening  iu  surface  with  the 
shadows  of  frowning  and  overhanging  rocks,  from  the 
crevices  of  whose  precipitous  sides,  a  stinted  pine  or 
birch,  alone  springe  forth  against  the  blue  sky,  deriving 
a  scanty  nourishment.  Upon  the  one  river— the  Saco— 
are  falls,  truly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  while,  as  the 
dashing  wheels  of  the  steamboat  convey  the  stranger 
over  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot,  through  an  abrupt 
bond  of  the  river,  where  the  spire  of  a  beautiful  village, 
high  up  among  the  old  trees,  lifts  itself  to  heaven- 
wrapt  in  admiration,  he  feels  that  the  scene  would  not 
lose  much  in  comparison  even  by  the  side  of  the  magnifi- 
cent gorge  of  the  world-renowned  and  glorious  Hudson. 

The  coast  of  Maine  is  of  the  most  diversified  charac- 
ter. Its  bays  ar«  studded  with  islands  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  naked  and  desolate  rock,  inspiring  terror 
in  the  heart  of  the  mariner,  to  the  sweet  garden  of 
fertility— a  gem  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Casco 
Bay,  upon  an  inlet  of  which,  stands  the  city  of  Port- 
land, numbers  hundreds  of  islands  that  rest  upon  iu 
bosom ;  while  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Bays, 
are  no  less  useful  as  excellent  harbors,  than  delightful 
scenes  for  the  admiriiig  eye.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
calm  rapture  of  gliding  in  a  summer's  day,  when  old 
^  ocean  is  in  a  placid  mood,  and  softly  mirrors  the  smiling 
sky,  along  from  Portland  to  Bangor,  close  in  by  the 
shore,  and  winding  among  the  islands  that  dot  the  coast 
for  iu  entire  distance.  Let  the  traveller  see  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery  of  Maine. 

We  have  given  to  our  readers,  the  present  month,  a 
view  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  the  town  of  Eastport, 
which  is  built  upon  Moose  Island,  so  near  to  the  main 
land,  that  a  handsome  bridge,  twelve  hundred  feet  long, 
was  erected  in  18Q0,  connecting  the  town  to  Perry  on 
the  main.  Eastport  is  situated  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  the  most  of  Passama- 
quoddy Bay  is  in  New  Brunswick.  From  iU  position 
thus,  on  the  border,  aided  by  a  facile  communication 
with  the  interior,  by  means  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  it  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  thriving  commerce,  and  is  the 
most  commercial  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Its  hari>or  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  is 
capacious  enough  to  contain  a  large  navy,  and  of  safe 
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entrance.  The  wharves,  owing  to  the  immense  tides 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  built 
nearly  or  quite  forty  feet  in  height.  The  ordinary 
tides  rise  twenty-five  feet.  The  shores  of  Moose  Island, 
and  the  otlier  smaller  islands,  have  all  the  preparadoos 
necessary  for  curing  fish,  and  unloading  timber  and 
other  articles  of  commerce. 

Eastport  numbered  in  1830,  twenty-four  hundred  and 
fif^  inhabitants.  It  contuns  a  bank,  printing  offices, 
four  or  five  houses  of  worship,  nearly  a  hundred  ware* 
houses  and  stores,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwel- 
ling-houses. It  was  visited,  some  few  years  since,  by  a 
disastrous  fire,  which  checked  iu  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment, but  from  the  eifecu  of  which  it  is  fast  recovering. 
It  is  ninety-three  miles  east  of  Bangor,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  from  Portland,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy 
from  Boston.  Communication  will  hereafter  be  held 
regularly  with  it,  by  means  of  a  new  steamboat,  built 
during  the  past  year,  to  ply  between  Saint  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Boston. 

The  prosperity  of  Eastport  has  been  much  enhanced  by 
iu  immediate  contiguity  to  the  border;  and  iu  inbabi- 
tanu,  doubtless,  regard,  with  a  keen  attention,  the  progress 
of  the  "  boundary  question,"  since  the  method  of  iu  se^ 
tiement  will  probably  have  a  bearing  upon  their  interesu. 
All  that  Great  Britain  desires,  is  a  communication  b^ 
tween  New  Brunswick  and  the  Canadas;  which  can  only 
be  maintained,  with  facility,  by  means  of  the  valley  of 
the  Saint  John's  River  and  Lake  Temiscouta.  A  propo- 
sition, it  was  reported,  had  been  made,  during  the  past 
year,  to  efiect  a  compromise,  by  giving  to  the  United 
States  that  portion  of  New  Brunswick  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  John's  and  Passamoquoddy  Bay,  and  receiv- 
ing, in  return,  all  that  portion  of  the  disputad  ground 
north  of  the  same  river;  thus  making  the  Saint  John'< 
the  boundary,  from  iu  source  to  iu  mouth.  One  of  the 
first  couil^s  of  New  Brunswick,  *  Charlotte,'  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by  this  arrange* 
ment,  a*  well  as  Fredericton,  now  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  tarritoxy,  and  we  are  of  the  impression,  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Saint  John's,  also.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  believe  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  an  im- 
possibility to  secure  the  object  of  the  whole  disagreement 
by  any  other  means,  would  make  the  cession ;  however 
strong  the  opposition  might  be  of  those  citizens  of  the 
territory,  who  would  thus  be  transferred,  nolens  volens, 
from  her  majesty's  fooutool,  to  shake  hands  with  Brother 
Jonathan.  But  in  such  an  issue,  Eastport  would  by  no 
means  accord  her  satisfaction.  The  town  would  thus  be 
thrown  back  a  hundred  miles  from  the  border,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  her  commerce,  which  have  so  materially 
assisted  in  her  prosperity,  would  pass  into  other  hands. 

But  the  beau^  of  her  position  would  undergo  no  mu- 
tation. The  bay  would  yet  roll  iu  waters  around  iU 
protty  islands,  to  realize  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  tha 
charming  scene  of  our  picture.  h.  f.  h. 
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A  JERSEY  LEGEND. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LAFITTE,"  "BURTON,"  ETC 


PART  II. 

While  the  skipper  was  relating  the  story  of  bis 
brother  Hans'  adventure,  Joe  had  greedily  drunk  in 
every  word,  hia  imagination,  at  the  same  time,  ever  ac- 
tive in  devising  means  to  bring  about  his  long  looked  for 
good  fortune,  being  busily  at  work  in  extracting  some- 
thing from  it  to  his  advantage.  For  all  was  fish,  in  the 
way  of  the  mar\'ellou9,  that  came  to  Joe's  net.  When 
he  found  that  all  this  magic  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance arose  from  the  power  of  an  invisible  stone,  it  at 
once  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  if  he  could  get  possession 
of  this  wonderful  stone,  he  could,  by  making  himself  in- 
visible, get  possession  of  any  amount  of  money:  even 
walk  into  banks  in  broad  day,  and  fill  his  pockets  at  his 
leisure.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Joe's  bump  of 
conscientiousness  was  not  quite  so  large  as  his  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  and  that  his  notions  of  metim,  and  icvm 
were  not  regulated  on  the  strictest  scale  of  morals.  But 
we  are  not  vouchers  for  the  honesty  of  Joe's  principles ; 
we  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  so  give  him  to  the 
world,  *'  nothing  extenuating,  and  nothing  setting  down 
in  malice." 

Now,  this  idea  of  acquiring  riches  through  his  invisi- 
bility of  walking  into  banks  and  helping  himself  to  piles 
of  dollars,  was  most  grateful  to  a  man  who  knew  that  he 
was  destined  one  day  to  become  rich  by  some  extraor- 
dinary means,  and  had  hitherto  waited  so  patiently  for . 
the  time.     It  was  now  clear  that  the  time  had  come, 
and  the  means  were  pointed  out  to  him.     Thus  Joe  rea-  \ 
soned  and  formed  a  resolution  at  once.     Incontinently  J 
he  jumped  from  the  lofty  stool  on  which  he  had  been 
perched,  and  rushed  from  the  tap-room,  with  but  one  idea 
in  his  head,  but  one  form  of  phraseology  on  his  tongue : 
** Three-mile-run,   and   big  Sycamore!"     He  hastened 
home  through  the  storm,  for  the  first  time  since  he  drew 
the  lottery-ticket  without  stopping  to  pick  up  and  carry- 
ing home  to  examine  it,  any  thing  ho  might  stumble 
against  in  the  dark.     He  stopped  for  nothing,  but  heed- ' 
less  of  sleet  and  rain,  he  reached  his  door  and  bolted  in. 

"  It's  a  pretty  time  o'  night,  ye  lazy  good-for-naught, 
for  ye  to  be  stavin'  in  to  t)ie  bouse  and  wakin'  up  a  hard 
workin'  voman  vot  has  been  wearhi'  her  finger  ends  oif 
to  elbows  to  keep  ye  from  the  poor-house.     Get  ye  to ' 
bed,  Joe,  and  devil  a  supper-bit  do  ye  get  the  night  from , 
me.     So  ye  may  comfort  yourself."  j 

"  Supper !"  responded  Joe,  loftily,  as  he  stumbled  ^ 
about  in  the  dark.     "I  want  none  of  your  miserable 
cora-cakes  and  salt  fish.     Wait  a  bit,  wife,  and  you'll 
dine  o'  silver  platters  yet,  and  eat  beef-stakes  and  plumb- 
puddings  every  day  for  your  dinner." 

"  It's  vot  ye  arc  ever  talking,  fool.  It  would  bo  tlie 
poor  platter  ye  would  eat  off  at  all,  ye  idle  tap-room 
hanger-on,  and  drunken  rum-gti/.zlcr,  if  I  wa'nt  at  your 
hand  to  work  for  ye.     It's  a  shame  on  ye  and  me,  and  a 


slander  through  the  town  that  ye  treat  your  family  so;" 
and  Joe  heard  an  incipient  sniffle  as  if  tears  were  soon  to 
follow. 

"Family!     It*s my  family  that  txeatB  me   so;   and 
doesn't  the  whole  country  know  yo  vollops  me  ?" 

"  I  vollop  you,  is  it !"  cried  the  rib,  springing  nimbly 
out  of  bed  and  laying  her  hand  mechanically,  in  the  dark, 
on  the  broom-handle  that  stood  at  her  bead.  **  I  vollop 
you,  is  itf  Say  that  again!  say  that  again!  say  that 
again !"  and  with  each  adjurutian  slie  laid  the  weapon 
over  Joo's  shoulders  with  an  emphasis  and  good  will 
that  have  seldom  been  equalled.  Joe  capered  about  the 
room,  defending  his  head  as  well  as  he  could  with  a 
broken  chair,  against  which  the  broom-stick  rattled  so 
merrily,  that  a  distant  listener  would  have  supposed  half 
a  score  of  sons  from  the  "gemo'  the  saa"  were  playing 
an  affectionate  game  of  shillelah  together.  All  Joe  sud 
in  return  was  to  repeat  with  groat  volubility, 

"  Three-mile-run  and  the  big  Sycamore!  Three-mile- 
run  and  the  big  Sycamore !" 

At  length  these  words  arrested  her  attention,  not  how- 
ever until  sho  was  tired  of  her  exercise. 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Joe,  now?"  she 
asked  in  a  tone  that  bordered  on  pity  for  the  victim  oC 
her  wrath,  for,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  always  let  her 
ire  run  out  at  the  elbows  and  became  mild  and  sweet  as 
honey  after. 

Joe  then  told  her  what  he  had  heard,  and  how  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  start  off  at  peep  of  day  before  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  Skipper's  audience  would  get  the  start 
of  him,  and  hunt  for  this  stone.  '*  I  will  bo  sure  to  find 
it,  ducky,"  as  be  endearingly  called  his  rib,  said  he,  "  but 
that  I  may  be  sure,  I'll  take  the  sack  vot  I  took  down 
to  Perth  Amboy  and  bring  home  all  the  stones  that  look 
like  it." 

Joe  was,  himself,  so  sanguine,  and  spoke  with  such 
confidence  of  success,  and  held  out  such  glittering  visions 
of  the  wealth  the  stone  would  enable  him  to  possess,  (be 
said  nothing  about  the  bank,  well  knowing  his  wife 
possessed  a  homely,  strait-forward  honesty  in  her  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  notwithstanding  she  '  vould  vollop 
him')  that  at  length  brought  her  over  to  coosonc  to  his 
going  on  this  expedition. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  therefore,  (for  he 
slept  none,  with  thinking  of  his  enterprise,  and  building 
castles  in  the  air  with  the  wealth  he  was  to  acquire,)  our 
hero  sallied  forth,  armed  with  a  capacious  sack. 

*•  See  now,  Joe,  ye  are  back  by  dusk,  or— you  know 
vot,"  said  his  tender  rib  to  him  as  he  went  out  of  the 
door. 

"  Yes,  /  know  votj^  muttered  Joe,  as  he  closed  his 
ricketty  door  behind  him,  **  I  knows  if  I  doesn't  find  the 
stone,  I'll  g^t  a  vol  loping.  But  here  goes,  voUop  or  no 
vollop.  The  little  stars  shine  out  now  vhich  is  propish* 
Thus  speaking,  Joe  turned  from  Burnet  street, 


*  Concluded  from  page  166. 
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wlicre,  in  a  little,  old,  one  story  stone  house,  still  standing 
on  the  water  sido  between  the  town  and  the  lower  land- 
ing, he  dwelt,  and  entering  Albany  street,  set  his  ftfo 
south wnnl  towards  the  three-mile-run,  so  called  from  iw 
distance  from  Bninswick.  Tlie  storm  had  cleared awsy, 
and  the  morning  was  fine  and  cool ;  and  savo  that  the 
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red  soil  of  that  region  was  made  into  pa»te  somothing 
less  than  a  foot  deep,  Joe  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  it. 
The  road  was  streitt  with  forms  and  woodlands  on  either 
side,  and  now  and  then  a  form-house  on  the  way-^ide. 
By  the  time  Joe  reached  the  old  wooden  brid^  that 
crossed  the  creek  or  'run/  the  dawn  had  broke  and 
every  object  was  visible  in  the  grey  morning.  His  way 
had  been  cheered  by  creations  of  wealth,  and  he  had  be- 
came the  possessor  of  a  great  castle,  and  was  about  to 
marry  (for  Joe  forgot  his  poor  wife  in  his  lof^  aspira^ 
tions)  a  princess,  when  unluckily  he  chanced  to  step  into 
a  mudbole  and  sink  up  to  his  knees,  which  brought  him 
back  to  his  present  estate  and  condition. 

"  Wait  a  wee,  as  that  Scotch  Johnny  says,"  said  Joe, 
**  and  weMl  see  wbatMl  be  what.  I  am  glad  I  started  so 
early,  for  there  was  something  in  the  Scotchman's  eye  I 
didn't  like  so  well,  as  Skipper  was  telling  the  story.  I 
believe  he  had  a  notion  after  the  stone  himself.  Thank  the 
goodness  I've  got  the  start  of  him!  There's  Peter  Pug, 
too,  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  get  his  avaricious  clutch 
on  the  stone,  and  then  he  could  get  his  liquors  for  noth- 
ing, and  pick  traveller's  pockets  unbeknown  to  *um.  I 
figs,  I'll  use  the  stone  to  some  purpose  when  I  get  it. 
I  am  here  at  the  bridge  just  in  time.  The  old  Sycamore 
is  a  mile  up  the  run.  Ill  reach  it  if  I  walk  smart,  afore 
sun-up." 

Thus  promising  himself,  Joe  crossed  the  fence  and  got 
into  a  path  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  with  steady 
onward  pace  pursued  his  way  towards  the  tree  which 
had  been  sprouting  in  his  brain  all  the  night,  ready  to 
drop  goldep  apples.  As  he  approached  the  ^pot,  he 
began  to  survey  the  pebbles  in  his  path,  for  the  rain  had 
swollen  the  stream,  and  he  thought  it  might  possibly 
have  been  washed  down  below  the  original  situation; 
besides,  he  did  not  know  but  that  there  might  be  other 
invisible  stones  in  the  same  bed ;  and  it  was  ever  Joe's 
principle,  literally,  'to  leave  no  stone  unturned'  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  groat  end. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  bend  in  the  nhore  of  the  creek 
which  brought  liim  in  view  of  the  top  of  the  "  big  Syca- 
more," half  a  mile  off,  which,  with  its  huge  silvery  trunk 
leaning  over  the  water,  flung  far  abroad  its  snowy  arms, 
as  if,  to  Joe's  imagination,  protecting  the  invisible  stone 
beneath  it. 

**  There  is  tho  tree,  and  the  stone  is  mine !"  said  Joe, 
exultingly,  taking  longer  strides. 

"  Meikle  may  fa'  atween  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  said  a 
broad  voice  close  behind  him. 

Joe  turned  with  instinctive  horror,  and  saw  the  Scotch 
farmer  striding  behind  him  with  paces  full  three  inches 
longer  than  his  own.  He  never  said  a  word,  but  plied 
his  legs  more  diligently. 

"  Ye  ha'e  o'er  foul  feet  to  come  sae  far  ben,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  as  Joe  distanced  him. 

*'  You  arc  a  breed  o*  foul  weather,"  said  Joe,  without 
looking  round,  still  plying  his  feet,  "  ye  come  unsent  for." 

"  Ye  ha'e  o'er  meikle  loose  leather  about  yer  breeks," 
retorted  the  Scotchman,  witnessing  Joe's  enormous 
strides. 

"  You  can  take  the  measure  o'  the  fit  o'  them,"  said 
Joe,  *'  if  ye  can  get  near  enough." 


"  Mair  havte  the  waur  speed,  quoth  the  tailor  to  the 
lang  threed.  There  was  anither  gotten  that  night  ye 
were  bom,  mon,"  retorted  the  other,  loosing  his  wind, 
and  falling  back.  Joe  kept  on  in  triumph,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  But  bejieath  it, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  peering  down  closely  to 
the  ground  with  both  hands  full  of  pebbles,  whom  did  his 
two  eyes  discover  but  little  Peter  Pug  himself,  the  verita- 
ble host  of  "  Tho  Black  Dog."  For  once  in  his  life  Joe 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  afterwards  termed  it,  "  tee-totally 
circumwented."  There  was  honest  Peter  looking  for 
the  invisible  stone  as  earnestly  as  ever  Joe  looked  £bv  a 
copper  in  the  street  gutters.  Indeed,  so  absorbed  was  he 
in  his  geological  pursuit,  that  Joe  oame  upos  him,  and 
forgetful  of  former  favors  at  such  a  crisis,  rolled  him 
over  and  over  like  a  small  sized  puncheon  ere  he  wa3 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Ish  dis  te  vay  you  serves  your  frient  Petrus,  Sho," 
was  Uie  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  little  landlord  of  the 
Black  Dog,  as  he  got  him  to  his  feet;  "ant  I  give  ye  so 
moche  tiinks  of  peer  and  ales  fornoting?" 

Joe  made  no  answer,  but  began  diligently  to  look 
among  the  innumerable  stones  beneath  his  feet  for  the 
magic  pebble.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up  one  to  ex- 
amine it,  when  the  Scotchman  came  up  and  gave  him  a 
push  aside  so  unceremoniously,  that  he  tumbled  on  his 
back  with  his  heels  in  the  air. 

*'  Nue  mair  haste  than  gude  speed,"  said  he,  as  he  got 
on  his  knees  and  began  to  search  also  for  the  stone,  with 
Peter  by  his  side,  ^^ho  was  once  more  diligently  in  the 
pursuit  in  which  be  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted. 
Joe,  nothing  daunted,  also  went  to  work,  and  for  a  fow 
seconds  the  bod  of  gravel  beneath  the  Sycamore  present- 
ed a  curious  scene.  Peter,  with  his  spectacled  nose  close 
to  the  ground,  was  carefully  inspecting  every  pebble;  the 
Scotchman  on  his  knees,  took  up  first  one  after  another, 
and  to  test  its  invisibility  placed  them  in  succession  upon 
his  hat  beside  him,  which  continued  nevertheless^  to 
maintain  its  \nsibility  with  persevering  obstinacy.  Joe 
was  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  testing  every  stone  he  took  up  by  asking  Peter,  as  he 
held  it  out  in  his  hand,  "  Canst  see  me,  Peter  ?"  he  would 
thrust,  afterwards,  every  one  into  his  sack :  for  ho  had 
little  faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  companions,  who  might 
deceive  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  cast  away 
the  stone  which  should  chance  to  conceal  him  from  their 
viflion.  Joe's  bump  of  caution  was  large,  as  can  be 
proven  on  examination  of  his  skull,  which  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Fowler's  phrenological  rooms  in  Nassau  street. 
Peter's  motive  in  ri:»ing  early  and  seeking  the  magic 
stone,  was,  doubtless,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  Joe 
had  hinted  at  in  his  reflections  upon  this  worthy.  The 
Scotchman's  object,  no  doubt,  was  a  sensible  and  thrifty 
one — for  an  honest  man  might  make  very  discreet  use  of 
a  stone  possessing  such  qualities  as  that  of  which  the 
Skipper  told.  Joe's  object  in  coming  is  sufliciently 
plain. 

After  searching  until  the  sun  was  two  hours  high, 
honest  Peter  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  began  to  swe^r 
the  Skipper  had  honxed  him.  Tho  Scotchman's  7.eal 
began  tu  Aug  in  another  hour,  though  not  uixtU  after  every 
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stone  had  undei^one  his  scrutiny,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
"  big  Sycamore,"  save  about  a  bushel  of  them  which  Joe 
had  secured  in  his  sack,  which,  being  still  visible,  he  was 
assured  could  not  contain  the  invisible  stone.  He,  also, 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  credulity.  As  for  Joe,  he 
continued  game  to  the  last.  Every  stone  he  picked  iq> 
he  would  look  sharply  at  and  repeat  over  to  himself, 

"Size    of  gooseH»gg-^three  comers^— color,  greoi, 
black  and  white." 

To  his  imag:ination,  every  stone  that  he  took  up  bore 
some  of  these  features.  One  had  two  comers  and  pcr^ 
hops,  thought  Joe,  there  is  a  third  which  the  water  has 
smoothed  down.  "  I'll  put  it  by."  So  into  the  sack  it 
went.  Another  had  a  greenish  hue— another  was  white 
with  one  comei>— another  was  black,  and  each  and  all 
followed  their  fellows  into  the  sack.  Joe's  notions  of 
the  size  of  a  goose>egg  seemed  also  to  be  veiy  undecided 
and  indefinite ;  for  stones  the  size  of  his  fist,  as  well  as 
pebbles  no  larger  than  almonds,  went  into  that  common 
recepticle,  the  sack. 

"  Some  goose's  eggs  is  bigger  and  some  am  littler," 
said  Joe ;  and  as  in  the  supernatural  he  knew  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  practical  deception,  he  did  not  know  but 
that  the  very  smallest  or  the  very  largest  goose-egg  that 
ever  was  laid  might  be  meant,  to  delude  him,  instead  of 
an  honest  egg  such  as  a  respectable  goose  would  lay. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  when  the  Scotchman  gave  up  the 
search  and  seated  himself  to  rest  beside  Peter  at  the 
tree,  that  Joe  had  not  only  filled  with  pebbles,  his  bag, 
but  all  his  pockets,  and  oven  his  hat,  in  which  he  placed 
the  choicest  stones,  and  then  restored  it  to  his  head.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  that  he  observed  sundry  mysterious 
looks  and  winks  passing  between  Peter  and  his  com- 
panion ;  but  not  heeding  them,  he  began,  also,  to  fill  the 
breast  of  his  waistcoat,  the  only  unappropriated  place 
remaining  about  his  ragged  habiliments. 

"  Hoot,  roon ;  ye  tak'  meikle  pains  wi'  yer  stanes. 
Tak'  up  the  sac,  chiel,  an'  I'll  gar  ye'U  find  ye  hae  the 
ttane  in't.  It'll  na  be  euvisible  'till  it  loup  on  the  braid 
o'  yer  back.  I  wish  I  had  as  muckle  black  sjiice  as  I 
kpaw  ye  hae  the  stane  i'  the  bag." 

These  words  of  the  Scotchman  had  their  efiect  upon 
Joe.     He  looked  briefly  up. 

**Do  you  think  so  too,  Peter?"  ho  asked,  his  eyes 
glistened  with  hope. 

<'  Donner !  Sho ;  if  I  didn't  think  you  vent  out  ov  zight 
vonce  ash  you  vas  put  von  shtone  into  te  shac ;  but  itvas 
so  little  time  I  vas  not  shure." 

Joe  was  happy,  and  would  have  danced  with  joy  at 
this  reply  if  the  weight  of  the  stones  about  him  would 
have  permitted.  He  immediately,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  grave  Scotchman,  raised  to  his  shoulders  the  heavy 
sack  which  nearly  bore  him  to  the  ground.  It  was  no 
sooner  settled  on  his  shoulder  than,  to  his  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  he  heard  Peter  say  to  the  other, 

*'  Vere  ish  Sho,  Sawney  7" 

I  canna  tell  ye,  mon.  Deil  fa'  me  he  was  here  a 
minute  syne  aneath  my  thumb." 

*'  Donner  and  blixen  !  he  must  have  got  te  invisible 
shtone  in  his  pag." 

" Wee],  its  past  jouking  when  the  head's  off;  the  laddie 


ha*e  gi'en  us  the  loop  o'er  the  dike.  Let  us  be  ganging ; 
we  ha'e  staid  lang  wi'  meikle  wark  and  less  profit;  and 
we'll  best  be  takin'  our  ain  gait  hame  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  Poor  Sho!"  responded  Peter ;  "  I  fear  te  tyfil  has 
got  him  soul  aot  potty !" 

"His  puir  wife  '11  greet  her  een  oot  for  the  chiel !"  re- 
sponded the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

Thns  talking  together,  the  two  turned  their  steps  to- 
wards town,  while  Joe,  now  satisfied  he  had  aboot  him 
the  invisible  stone,  inwardly  rejoiced  over  his  good  luck, 
and  began  to  stagger  homeward  under  his  load.  For  not 
knowing  which  was  the>  charmed  stone,  and  sufficiently 
satisfied  that  he  possessed  it,  he  was  resolved  to  bear 
the  whole  to  his  house,  and  there,  free  from  intermpoon, 
select  it  from  the  rest.  With  great  difficulty,  sweating 
and  blowing,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bridge,  and 
gaining  the  highway,  his  ears  regaled  and  his  spirits 
cheered  by  the  conversation  of  his  friends  who  walked  a 
little  ways  in  advance,  discoursing  on  his  strange  disap- 
pearance. They  were,  indeed,  so  indifferent  to  his  pres- 
ence, when  from  time  to  time  they  looked  back,  that  he 
was  more  and  more  confident  of  his  good  fortune. 

Peter,  at  length,  got  before  him  into  town  and  |wepar- 
ed  the  villagers  to  play  their  part.  When  Joe  came  into 
it  and  turned  the  comer  into  Burnet  street,  secure  in  his 
invisibility,  he  passed  his  two  firiends  on  the  walk  with  a 
grin  upon  his  visage  that  nearly  upset  the  gravity  oflitde 
Peter  and  the  Scotchman.  Great  was  the  amusement 
and  surpi-ise  of  tlie  good  people  to  see  Joe  plodding 
through  the  town  loaded  down  with  so  vast  a  weight  oi 
stones;  but  Joe  felt  secure  within  the  mysterious  veil 
that  he  believed  enwrapped  him,  and  no  one,  by  word  or 
si^i  g&vo  indicatioos  of  seeing  him.  One  thrifty  house- 
wife, with  a  wicked  smile,  dashed  a  bucket  of  slops  into 
the  street  as  he  passed  her  door,  the  migority  of  which 
lighted  upon  our  hero.  But  this  he  only  took  as  a 
stronger  testimony  of  his  invisibility. 

"  Don't  you  hear  a  noise  as  if  somebody  was  walking 
by,"  said  one  dame  to  another  as  Joe  came  near. 

"  There  be  sounds  like  stones  rattling  and  feet  falling, 
to  be  sure ;"  replied  the  other.     "  I  wonder  what  it  is!" 

Joe  chuckled  inwardly,  and  held  his  way  steadily  to- 
wards his  own  door.  This  he  at  length  reached ;  and 
opening  it  softly,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  room  his  domlcil  contained,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  She  was  on  her  knees  scouring  the  floor,  and 
was  the  only  person  not  let  into  the  secret  of  her  lord's 
invisibility.  Her  eyes  therefore  had  no  cloud  before 
them-<-to  her  vision  Joe  was  wrapped  in  no  veil  of  mys- 
tery. He  stood  before  her  in  all  his  attributes  of  tangi- 
ble humanity.  She  looked  up  and  surveyed  him  with  a 
gaze  that  portended  dire  events.    Joe  trembled. 

"  You  don't  see  me,  ducky,  doyc7"  he  fiUtered  with  a 
sinking  heart,  for  her  eye  had  that  speculation  in  it,  that 
showed  it  had  for  its  vision  something  else  besides  "  air, 
thin  air." 

"  See  you,"  she  said,  rising  to  one  knee,  her  eyes  at 
the  same  time  wandering  to  each  comer  of  the  room  si 
if  in  search  of  something, 

"Yes,  see  me,  ducky,"  articulated  Joe,  with  rapidly 
failing  confidence.     **  Aint  I  inwisible  7" 
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"  Inwisiblo !  Heh !"  she  replied  tcomfuUy,  and  her  |  [ 
eyes  at  length  rested  on  a  well  known  weapon  of  domes-  'i 
tic  use  which  custom  had  niade  as  familiar  to  her  hands  ■ 
as  the  birch  to  that  of  the  pedagogue. 

"  I've  got  the  stonoi  ducky,  any  bow,"  said  Joe,  mus- 
tering courage.     "  I  walked  clean  homo  with  Peter  Pug 
and  Scotch  Sawney,  and  they  didn't  never  see  me  no 
more  nor  as  if  I  vasn't  a  living  man.     Aint  I  inwisible  i 
now,  ducky  T     You're  on'y  joking !"  | 

"  I'll  let  you  know,  you  wagabond,  to  let  Scotch ' 
Sawney  and  Pug  make  such  a  fcM>l  of  ye.  I'll  soon  let ' 
you  see  whether  I  can  see  you  or  no!" 

Thus  speaking  the  ireful  dame  rose  up  and  strode  to  > 
the  broom-stick,  which  she  seized.   In  the  meantime  Joe  I 
dropped  his  sack  on  the  floor  and  began  speedily  to  dis- 1 
charge  the  contents  of  his  pocket.     Better  had  ho  let  the  | 
sack  remain,  for  though  it  made  not  himself  invisible,  it ' 
rendered  his  back  so.     It  was  a  safe  shield  to  protect  it 
from  the  blows  destined  for  it.     But  now  he  was  left 
without  armor,  and  thick  and  heavily  the  blows  fell.     In 
yatn  Joe  pleaded  his  invisibility ;  and  in  vain  he  tried  to 
make  himself  invisible  by  getting  beneath  the  bed,  into 
the  closet,  and  even  out  of  doors.     But  his  active  rib 
always  foresaw  and  prevented  every  means  he  took  to 
elude  her,  while  she  laid  the  well-worked  broom  handle 
over  him  without  mercy  or  favor. 

**  I'll  make  ye  inwisible !  I'll  show  you  whether  I  can 
see  your  rotten  carcass !  I'll  make  ye  feel  me  if  I  can't 
see  you,  ye  lumping  fool,  ye !  I'll  make  an  inwisible  of 
ye,  ye  idiot !"  and  with  each  sentence  came  a  blow  that 
well  nigh  made  an  end  of  poor  "  Joe." 

At  length,  for  every  thing  has  an  end,  even  a  wrathful 
rib's  anger,  she  ceased  from  her  toil  and  leaned  upon  her 
broom-stick,  like  a  victorious  warrior  resting  on  the 
foughien  6eld  afler  the  fight.  Joe  sat  upon  the  floor 
among  his  stones,  like  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
and  wept,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  that  fortune 
had  so  basely  cheated  him. 

From  that  time  forward  Joe's  spirits  began  to  fail 
and  his  health  to  decline.  In  one  year  afterwards  he 
was  brought  to  his  last  legs  and  peacefully  gave  up  the 
ghost.     His  last  words,  it  is  said,  were, 

**  The  vorld  owes  me  a  livin*  and  I'll  get  von  in  the 
inwisible  vorld  vhere  I'm  going  to.   Wife,  bury  the  broom- 1 
stick  with  me  in  my  coffin.     Tell  Peter  Pug  I  forgive . 
him,  but  not  Scotch  Sawney.     Tell  the  Saxton  to  look ' 
sharp    when  ho  digs  my  grave,  for  I  feel  quite  sure 
he'll  And  a  pot  o'  gold  at  the  bottom."  I 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  *'  Joe,"  better  known  in  the  ' 

lost  year  of  his  life  as  '*  Invisible  Joe,"  whose  fortunes 

1 1 

we  have  now  followed  from  his  marriage  to  his  grave. ,: 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  name  and  memory  that  will  | 
long  su^^-ive  him.  Poor  Joe !  Peace  to  thy  manes ! ! 
Thou  art  gone,  I  trust,  where  thou  wilt  find  riches  better . 
suited  to  thy  state  than  all  the  pots  of  money  the  broad  j 
earth  hides  in  its  breast !  | 

The  curious  stranger  who  saunters  into  the  venerable  ; 
church-ynrd  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  town  of  Joe's  ' 
nativity  and  death,  New-Brunswick,  will  find  a  retired 
grave  in  the  south-east  corner,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
crumbling  brown  colored  tombstone  overgrown  with  the 
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moss  of  age.  This  is  the  final  resting  place  of ''Joe. 
If  he  will  there  reverently  get  on  his  knees  and  put  the 
long  grass  aside  with  his  hand,  ho  will  read  with  diffi- 
culty, the  inscription,  which  hitherto  has  puzzled  the 
learned  antiquarian : 

HERB 
^  LTETH    YE   BODTK 

of 

"lOE." 

Who  died,  Sept.  10,  1716. 
This  stone  was  placed  here  bye 
his  loving  wife. 
And  ere,  gentle  stranger,  you  quit  the  spot,  drop  a  penny 
on  his  grave,  and  thou  wilt  show  thy  manly  sympathy, 
while  the  spirit  of  him  who  lies  beneath,  will  rest  happier 
therefor.  J>  h.  i. 


Original. 
CUPID    DISCOVERED. 

BT  rRANCES   8.  OSOOOD. 

Young  Love  stole  out  of  the  maiden's  heart 
And  baslifully  stood  in  the  light  confessed  ; 

"  Now  pray,  little  imp !  toll  me  what  thou  art !" 
Cried  the  maiden,  with  wonder  and  fear  possessed  f 

And  the  boy  tossed  back,  from  his  baby  brow, 

Its  clusters  of  sun-colored,  curling  hair. 
And  said,  with  an  eloquent  smile  and  bow^ 

"  I  am  Love,  at  your  service,  lady  fair !" 

"  Love  I  Love!"  quoth  the  maiden,  with  start  and  scream^ 
While  the  glow  on  her  cheek  to  her  temple  stole, 

"  What!  Cupid!  tho  vagrant— the  thief!  Do  I  dream? 
How  dared  you  steal  into  my  vestal  soul?'* 

"Nay!  don't  be  personal,  Lady!"  he  said, 
"  You,  yourself,  let  me  into  it."  "  I,  sir ! — and  when  7" 

"  In  childhood,  when  'mid  the  spring  blossoms  you  played, 
I  was  playing  there  too — have  I  altered  since  then  7 

I  was  fond  of  the  flowers — I  mistook  your  young  heart. 
For  a  rosebud  half-blown — and  unseen,  in  I  flew, 

Ah!  when  once  nestled  there,  Lady,  <r<nJd  I  depart, 
From  a  home  so  o'eHraught  with  bloom,  fragrance  and 
dew  t 

No!  no!  tho*  'twas  yielding  as  any  young  flower, 
And  I  free  to  come— wid  to  go  when  I  choae, 

I  was  far  too  well  fed  in  that  warm  sunny  bower. 
So  I've  revelled  'till  now,  'mid  the  leave*  of  the  roae." 

"Well  fed!"  sighed  the  maiden,  "I  feel  what  you  mean. 
And  I  have  been  nursing  this  wicked  young  elf, 

With  fancies  and  feelings — so  pure  and  serene. 
And  innocent— tush !  I'm  ashamed  of  myself !" 

When  the  rogue  put  his  finger  up  in  his  blue  eye, 
And  said, "  mayn't  I  come  back  7  You'll  be  happier  far !" 

"  Yes,  child !"  said  the  girl,  "  go  to  sleep  and  don't  cry ! 
I  can't  do  without  you.  Love,  wretch  as  you  are !" 
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Original. 
IL    ZINGARO. 

BT    MRS.   SHHA   C.    EMBURT. 

*'  Ed  io  ancbe  ton  pittore.'*— coekkcio. 

Few  more  improbable  tales  have  ever  been  narrated, 
than  the  one  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell,  and  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  spirit  and  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  the  actors  lived,  and  remember  that '  V  vrai 
n  *est  pas  ioujours  le  vraiseniblablc*  we  cannot  refuse 
our  credence  to  the  well  authenticated  story. 

Antonio  Solano  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  and, 
destined  to  follow  the  same  mean  trade,  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  without  receiving  the  least  education, 
or  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  mind  superior  to  his 
station.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  characterized  by  a 
simplici^  almost  approaching  to  idiocy,  and  many  were 
the  practical  jokes  with  which  his  boyish  companions 
delighted  to  annoy  '  il  Zingaro,'  or  the  gipsy,  as  those  of 
his  trade  were  generally  styled.  It  happened  that  be 
was  one  day  employed  to  repair  some  kitchen  utensils  in 
the  house  of  the  distinguished  painter,  Colantonio  del 
Fiore.  As  he  sat  in  the  court,  busily  hammering  the 
pots  and  kettles,  he  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a 
young  and  lovely  female,  who,  tripping  across  the  paved 
court,  disappeared  in  a  wing  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  servanu.  With  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  Solario 
sat  gazing  after  the  beautiful  vision,  until  his  hammer 
falling  from  his  grasp,  aroused  him  from  his  stupor,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  business.  Trembling  with  an  emo- 
tion of  which  he  had  never  before  dreamed,  he  asked  her 
name,  and  learned  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
gifted  painter,  the  heiress  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  fame. 
Determined  to  see  her  once  more,  Solario  had  the  address 
to  leave  his  work  unfinished  that  night,  so  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  returning  on  the  morrow.  He  had 
scarcely  resumed  his  employment,  when  the  beautiful 
vision  again  appeared,  and,  though  she  cast  not  a  single 
^ook  upon  the  begrimmed  face  of  the  poor  gipsy  boy,  yet 
his  heart  overflowed  witli  joy  at  the  sight  of  her  surpas- 
sing loveliness.  Solario  was  not  ignorant  of  the  trick 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  song,  was  common 
among  his  fellows;  "In  tinkering  one  hole  ho  took  care 
to  make  two,"  and  a  week  elapsed  before  he  had  finished 
his  work  in  the  painter's  kitchen.  In  vain  the  servants 
scolded  the  idle  fellow;  he  was  resolved  to  prolong  the 
time  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  their  threats  were  una- 
vailing. But  at  length  all  his  excuses  were  exhausted, 
his  tricks  and  subterfuges  were  at  an  end,  and  shoulder- 
ing the  bag  which  contained  the  implements  of  his  art, 
the  poor  Zingaro  took  his  departure. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  per^ 
ceived  the  mistress  of  his  soul  approaching,  and  as  he 
hurried  towards  her,  he  perceived  that  she  was  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  carriage-way,  apparently  seeking  for 
a  place  where  she  might  cross  without  detriment  to  her 
little  silk  slippers.  Delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
serving  her,  he  dropped  his  bag,  and  taking  off  his 
patched  doublet,  laid  it  down  before  her.  Bursting  into 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  addi-ess  of  the  conceit,  Elena 


tripped  over  the  mde  carpet,  and  throwing  him  a  piece 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  his  coat,  hurried 
home.  The  simple  Zingaro  was  in  raptures.  She  had 
looked  on  him — she  had  smiled  upon  him— she  had 
deigned  to  accept  his  humble  homage,  and  the  poor 
tinker  was  in  exstasy.  Too  guileless  to  conceal  hii 
feelings,  his  devotion  to  the  bcautifiil  Elena  was  soon 
discovered  by  his  companions,  and,  in  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing a  good  laugh  at  fats  expense,  they  ad\ised  him  to 
demand  from  Colantonio,  the  hand  of  liis  daughter  in 
marriage. 

It  required  but  little  persuasion  to  conWnce  him  of  the 
probable  success  of  this  plan,  for  Solario  was  too  single- 
minded  to  suspect  any  deception  in  others.  Accordingly, 
one  bright  morning,  he  presented  himself  at  the  portal, 
and  desired  to  see  Messer  Colantonio.  He  was  refused 
admittance,  but  no  denial  was  sufficient  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  he  persisted  so  loudly  in  his  demand, 
that,  at  length,  the  painter,  disturbed  by  the  altercation, 
came  out  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Solario  had  no  sooner 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  than  he  darted  past  the  servant 
and  implored  biro  to  grant  a  private  inter^Hew.  Colan- 
tonio, who  had  heard  of  the  Zingaro*s  gallantry,  immedi- 
ately anticipated  some  amusement  from  his  simplicity, 
and  bidding  him  wait  a  moment,  entered  his  studio. 
Summoning  his  daughter  to  share  the  sport,  he  bade  her 
conceal  herself  behind  a  huge  screen  which  filled  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  then,  seating  himself  before 
his  easel,  ordered  that  Solario  should  be  admitted.  The 
Zingaro  entered  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  richly  cushioned  chair  usually  allotted  to  those 
who  came  to  honor  Colantonio  with  their  patronage. 
The  painter,  almost  con\ail8ed  with  laughter  at  the 
sight  of  tlie  tinker,  with  sooted  clothes  and  unwashed 
face,  occupying  a  seat  which  princes  and  nobles  had  often 
filled,  could  scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently  to  ask 
his  business. 

"  Messer  Antonio,"  said  Solario,  "  I  love  your  daugh- 
ter, and  I  am  come  to  demand  her  in  marriage." 

Astonishment,  for  a  moment,  clieckcd  the  painter's 
mirth,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  You  marry  my  daughter  f — a 
poor  tinker !" 

"Yes,"  returned  Solario.  "  I  am  a  poor  tinker,  il  is 
true,  but  that  is  not  my  fault.  If  I  had  been  allowed  to 
choose  my  own  fortunes,  I  would  have  been  a  king,  but 
it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  be  only  a  tinker; 
am  I  any  the  worse  for  that  ?" 

"How  would  you  maintain  my  daughter f*  asked 
Colantonio,  who  now  entered  heartily  into  the  hnmor  of 
the  scene. 

"  Oh,  that  matter  is  soon  settled,"  replied  t}ie  tinker. 
"  Look  you,  Messer  Colantonio ;  she  is  your  only  child ; 
you  have  no  one  to  keep  your  house  if  I  should  take  her 
away,  so  I  will  marry  her  and  let  her  still  live  with  you. 
You  will  be  made  richer  by  the  gain  of  a  son-in-law,  and 
though  I  shall  be  out  at  my  work  all  day,  yet  when  I 
come  home  at  night,  we  will  gather  round  a  good  supper 
and  tell  stories  and  crack  jokes  till  midnight.  What  say 
you  ?     Is  not  my  plan  a  good  one  ?" 

"  Excellent  f"  returned  the  painter. 
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"  Welly  then/*  said  the  tinker,  "  call  your  daughter, 
and  let  us  settle  the  matter  at  once.*' 

"  Nay,"  said  Colantonio,  ready  to  burst  with  laughter, 
"  you  surely  would  not  present  yourself  before  my  daugh- 
ter in  such  attire ;  go  home,  put  on  a  more  suitable  dress, 
and  come  to  me  at  this  same  hour  on  the  morrow." 

Delighted  with  his  success,  Solario  instantly  obeyed, 
and  scarcely  had  he  left  the  room,  when  Elena  made  the 
whole  house  ring  with  her  merry  laughter,  while  her 
father,  no  less  amused  than  herself,  handed  her  a  sketch 
which  he  had  made  of  the  simple  Zingaro  in  his  rude 
vestments. 

Determined  to  enjoy  the  jest,  Elena  begged  her  father 
to  allow  her  to  be  present  at  their  next  interview,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Solario  was  immediately 
conducted  into  the  richly  furnished  saloon  where  sat  the 
painter  and  his  beautiful  daughter.  Nothing  but  the 
fear  of  losing  the  best  of  the  joke,  could  have  enabled 
them  to  suppress  their  mirth  at  the  sight  of  the  Zingaro. 
Attired  in  a  shabby  court  suit,  which  he  had  apparently 
purchased  from  some  old  clothes-man — his  usually  mat- 
ted locks  carefully  combed  out,  and  flowing  in  long  curls 
upon  his  shoulders — a  sword  of  unusual  size  buckled  to 
his  side,  he  certainly  presented  a  most  ludicrous  picture. 
At  the  sight  of  Elena,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  gazing  at  her  with  the  strongest  expression  of 
admiration  in  his  countenance,  made  a  low  reverence, 
but  unfortunately  his  sword  became  entangled  in  the 
points  of  his  velvet  hose,  and,  as  he  attempted  to 
advance,  ho  fell  headlong  on  the  floor.  Nothing  abash- 
ed at  this  accident,  or  the  laughter  it  occasioned,  Solario 
turned  to  the  painter  an  soon  as  he  arose ;  **  Look  here, 
Mosser  Colantonio,"  said  ho ;  **  my  face  is  clean-^I  knew 
not  before  that  it  was  so  fair — my  hands  are  as  white  as 
your  own — my  frieze  jerkin  is  replaced  by  a  velvet  coat ; 
what  say  you  to  me  now  ?" 

Colantonio,  with  a  very  graw  air,  complimented  him 
on  his  improved  appearance,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Springing  forward  as  he 
spoke,  the  gipsy  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
lady,  and  taking  her  hand,  bent  over  it  until  his  lips 
almost  touched  it. 

"  How  is  this,  Solario  ?"  said  the  painter ,  **  call  you 
that  a  kiss  7" 

-  "  Sir,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "  the  Lady  Elena  will  for- 
give me ;  I  love — I  worship  her,  and  I  dare  not  approach 
too  near  the  shrine  of  her  purity.  Oh,"  continued  he, 
with  emotion,  "  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her— I 
know  that  the  poor  Zingaro  is  mad  to  raise  his  thoughu 
to  such  a  creature ;  but  only  let  me  call  her  mine— let 
me  be  certain  that  such  a  prize  awaits  my  exertkms, 
and  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  merit  her." 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  uttered  these  woids, 
while  it  excited  the  renewed  mirth  of  Colantonio,  called 
forth  a  very  different  emotion  in  the  breast  of  Elena.  A 
woman  is  never  displeased  at  finding  herself  the  object 
of  a  sincere  affection.  The  guileless  warmth  of  the  poor 
tinker,  and  the  deep  respect  with  which  he  had  evinced 
his  affection,  awakened  in  Elena's  heart  a  far  more 
pleasurable  sensation  than  she  had  ever  experienced 
fi-om  the  homage  of  her  moro  courtly  admirers.    Per- 


haps, too,  she  was  somewhat  influenced  in  his  favor  by 
the  &ct  that  the  Zingaro  was  by  no  means  so  despicable 
in  appearance,  as  he  had  once  seemed.  His  finely- 
moulded  head,  with  its  long,  curling  locks,  might  have 
served  as  a  model  for  sculpture,  and  his  features, 
rescued  from  the  grime  which  had  so  long  obscured 
them,  now  shone  out  in  distinguished  beauty.  While 
she  gazed  on  the  agitated  youth,  her  heart  severely 
reproached  her  for  thus  trifling  with  his  feelings,  and 
she  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  jest  would  end  in  sad 
and  sober  earnest. 

Colantonio,  afier  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  gipsy, 
began  to  think  the  affair  would  not  be  so  easily  managed 
as  he  had  supposed.  After  resorting  to  various  expe- 
dients for  getting  rid  of  the  unwelcome  suitor,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  only  listened  to 
his  proposals  as  a  jest,  and  that  such  an  alliance  was 
utteriy  impossible,  since  be  was  resolved  to  give  his 
daughter  only  to  the  man  who  could  paint  as  well  as 
himself.  "  She  is  a  painter's  daughter,  Solario,"  said 
he — **  she  must  be  a  painter's  wife.  Show  me  a  picture 
equal  to  that," — ^pointing  to  a  superb  head  of  Saint  John 
which  stood  on  his  easel — "  a  picture  painted  by  yonr 
own  hand,  and  my  daughter  is  yours ;  but  not  till  then" 

At  this  confession,  the  indignation  of  Solario  knew  no 
bounds.  Starting  from  his  seat,  he  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence— the  elo- 
quence of  the  heart.  He  was  no  longer  the  simple 
Zingaro— he  was  now  a  true-hearted,  high-souled  being 
who  felt  that  the  best  and  purest  fwelings  of  his  nature 
had  been  outraged  and  trampled  upon.  Heretofore,  his 
intellect  had  slumbered,  but  it  was  now  aroused  by 
insulted  afectiont  and  there  was  beauty  and  power- 
ay,  and  terror,  in  its  awakening.  Colantonio  quailed 
before  him  as  be  depicted,  in  powerful  language,  the 
mischief  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause—when  he 
described  the  passionate  love  which  filled  his  heart^the 
hope  which  had  inspired  him  to  look  beyond  his  station, 
and  the  shame,  the  sorrow,  which  had  been  thus  wan- 
tcmly  and  wickedly  brought  upon  him. 

**  There  is  but  one  reparation  in  your  power,  Signor/' 
said  Solario,  when  he  had  finished  his  passionate  remon- 
strance. "  You  say  your  daughter  shall  marry  none  but 
a  painter;  now  give  me  your  inritten  promise  that  if 
within  ten  years  I  fulfil  your  condition — ^if  within  ten 
years  I  paint  a  picture  as  well  as  yourself,  your  daughter 
shall  be  mine." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Colantonio.  "  Would  you 
have  me  bind  my  daughter  by  a  prombe  which  may 
make  her  wretched  for  life  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  Solario,  "  I  would  not  that  the  I^y 
Elena  should  feel  evei^  for  one  moment  such  pangs  as 
she  has  inflicted  upon  me ;  I  would  not  bind  her  by  the 
slightest  vow,  but  I  claim  your  promise,  that  if  I  return 
within  ten  years,  and  find  your  daughter  free  in  heart 
and  hand,  she  shall  be  mine.  If,  during  my  term  of 
probation,  some  happier  and  nobler  rival  shall  win  her 
affections,  then  your  pledge  shall  be  given  to  the  winds, 
and  your  daughter  shall  be  free  to  wed  with  whom  she 
will," 

Colantonio  hesitated. 
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"  Father,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Elena,  "  give  Urn 
the  promise— we  have  erred— let  us  now  abide  the  pen- 
alty of  our  folly." 

Reflecting  how  little  probability  there  was  that  Solario ' 
would  ever  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  finding  it  almost  | 
impossible  to  rid  himself  of  his  importunity,  the  painter  i 
at  length  consented,  and  left  the  room  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  required  paper.     At  that  instant  Elena  arose, 
and  approaching  the  Zingaro,  laid  her  hand  in  his,  while 
she  uttered  a  solemn  promise  to  keep  her  hand  firee  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

**  I  will  not  promise  to  be  yours  when  you  return,  Sola- 
rio," continued  she,  **  for  the  affections  depend  not  upon 
the  will,  but  I  will  never  wed  until  I  receive  permission 
from  your  own  lips.  Preserve,  unsullied,  the  noble  j 
integrity  of  your  character,  cherish  the  noble  sendroents 
which  lie  hidden  within  your  bosom,  cultivate  the  germs 
of  intellept  which  have  even  now  begun  to  bud  forth,  and ' 
if  you  can  win  the  smiles  of  Art,  that  roost  jealous  of  all 
mistresses,  you  need  not  despair  of  success  with  a  pain- 
ter's child."  With  these  words  she  vanished  from  the 
room,  and  Solario,  half  frenzied  with  delight,  was  scarce 
conscious  of  Colantonio's  return,  until  he  was  presented 
with  the  coveted  promise. 

Without  loss  of  time,  Solario  immediately  set  out  for 
Bologna.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  distin- 
guished artisu,  be  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  casual 
information  to  direct  his  first  steps  in  his  new  career. 
He  was  fortunate  in  selecting,  as  his  first  master,  the , 
celebrated  Lippo  Dalmasi,  and  in  his  studio,  by  dint  of 
close  application  and  unwearied  diligence,  he  soon 
acquired  the  principles  of  his''  art.  Nothing  but  the 
hope  of  winning  the  beautiful  Elena,  however,  could 
have  nerved  the  poor  Zingaro  to  pursue  his  laborious 
task.  Perhaps  therd  never  was  an  artist  who  com- 
menced the  study  of  his  profession  under  such  discoura- 
ging circumstances.  Exceedingly  poor,  and  obliged  to 
labor  half  the  night  at  his  old  vocation  in  order  to  supply 
the  means  of  pursuing  his  new  one— compelled  to  make 
himself  useful  to  Lippo  as  a  color'grinder,  to  obtain  the 
instruction  which  even  then  was  grudgingly  bestowed — 
•nduring  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  wild  youths  who 
called  themselves  the  students  of  his  master,  and  con- 
scious of  the  defects  which  his  total  want  of  education 
must  necessarily  occasion  in  his  most  successful  efforts, 
the  poor  Zingaro  devoted  himself  to  his  unwonted  duties 
with  an  ardor  and  peraevernnce  that  at  least  merited 
reward.  For  seven  years  Solario  continued  to  pursue 
his  '  labor  of  love,'  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
conceived  a  suspicion  tliat  while  his  services  as  a  copyist 
and  back'ground  painter  were  so  useful  to  his  master,  he 
should  never  be  allowed  to  advice  much  in  his  know- 
ledge of  art.  He  bad  acquired  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
mechanical  business  of  painting,  and  had  thoroughly 
learned  the  effects  of  coloring,  as  well  as  the  means  of  i 
producing  those  effects,  but  he  felt  that  his  acquisitions  * 
were  rather  manual  than  mental.  He  therefore  deter- . 
mined  to  quit  the  studio  of  Lippo,  and  to  study  the  best  | 
models  of  art,  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  He  had,  by  this  | 
time,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  art,  as  well  as  with  their  different  styles,  and  he'> 


trusted  to  his  own  struggling  •genias  for  fotnre  saccess 
in  the  same  path.  Carefully  studying  the  best  oMxIele, 
measuring  his  strength  by  copying  the  most  celebratefl 
pictures,  and  testing  his  genius,  by  comparing  his  own 
unaided  efforts  with  the  works  of  distinguished  competi- 
tors, he  at  last  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  indeed  « 
painter.  But  so  silently  had  be  advanced — so  obceure 
had  been  his  condition,  and  so  destitute  of  patronage  was 
the  poor  Zingaro,  that  not  a  whisper  of  his  growing  fiame 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Colantonio. 

Elena,  true  to  her  promise,  had  rejected  the  preten- 
sions of  many  a  wealthy  and  titled  suitor,  while  her 
father,  unable  to  find  among  her  admirers  an  artist 
worthy  to  enter  into  competition  with  himself,  was  con- 
tent to  let  her  follow  her  own  fancy. 

One  week  yet  remained  of  the  allotted  ten  years,  when 
Solario  returned  to  Naples.  Time,  and  a  mode  of  life 
so  different  from  his  early  employment,  bad  entirrly 
changed  his  appearance,  so  that  no  one  would  have 
recognized  the  squalid  tinker  in  the  fine  countenance 
and  stately  figure  of  the  artist.  Assuming  a  feigned 
name,  he  obtained  a  private  audience  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  relating  his  romantic  tale,  begged  permis- 
sion to  execute  a  portrait  of  her  majesty,  as  be  had 
learned  4hat  Colantonio  was  then  occupied  in  painting- 
one.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  woman,  even  upon  a 
throne,  to  hear  such  a  stoiy  without  deep  interest  The 
Queen  readily  entered  into  bis  plans,  and  the  portrait, 
which  he  immediately  commenced,  was  finished  on  the 
very  day  preceding  the  termination  of  his  probation. 
The  Queen  then  directed  Colantonio  to  appear  at  the 
palace  with  his  newly-completed  portrait,  on  a  certain 
hour  the  following  morning.  He,  of  course,  obeyed  the 
mandate,  but  to  his  great  chagrin,  his  picture  was  taken 
from  him  by  some  attendants,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
wait  in  the  anteroom  until  her  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  After  the  delay  oi  half 
an  hour,  a  page  led  him  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  beheld  his  picture 
placed  beside  another,  on  which  the  coloring  was  yet 
moist.  Before  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  he 
was  summoned  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  second  portrait.  Colantonio  was  of  too  frank  a 
spirit,  and  too  much  devoted  to  his  art  to  hesitatB  in  avow- 
ing the  truth.  After  the  closest  observation,  he  dedaml 
Solano's  picture  to  be  the  best,  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing, that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  painter  in  Italy 
who  could  surpass  it. 

"  The  painter  is  a  stranger,"  said  the  Queen,  **  but  we 
can  perhaps  offer  him  some  lure  to  detain  him  among  us. 
You  have  a  fair  daughter,  Measer  Colantonio;  would 
you  not  be  willing  to  purchase,  with  her  hand,  the  com- 
panionship of  so  rare  an  artist?" 

'*  Right  gladly,  madam,"  returned  Colantonio,  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  of  thus  fulfilling  his  own 
wishes,  and  of  evading  his  promise  to  the  Zingaro. 

**  Come  forth,  Solario,  and  claim  your  reward,"  ex- 
claimed the  Queen  and  from  behind  the  rich  hangings  of 
an  oriel  window,  appeared  the  Ziogaro. 

At  the  Queen's  request,  Solario  related  his  story,  not 
fot^tting  lo  dwell  upon  the  love  which  inspired  him  to 
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peraev«re  amid  privation  and  iiMuU,  while  her  fDi\je«ty 
well  knew  that,  concealed  amid  the  crowd  of  her  ladies, 
stood  one  who  would  not  hear  the  tale  unmoved.  Colan- 
tonio  was  foiled  with  his  own  weapons ;  the  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Queen,  leading  forth  the 
blushing  Elena,  now  lovelier  far  in  the  graces  of  woman- 
hood, than  she  had  been  when,  as  abeautiful  child  she  won 
the  heart  of  the  poor  tinker,  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
the  successful  painter  Ere  midnight  the  palace  resound- 
ed with  the  echoes  of  mirth  and  music,  which  celebrated 
the  nuptials  of  Antonio  Solario  and  the  beautiful  Elena. 

NoTB.— Aatonio  Solario,  better  known  by  the  name  of  II 
Zingaro,  (no  appellation  beatowed  by  the  Italians  upon  the 
rlpaiea  who  pursue  the  trade  of  tinkers,)  was  born  In  1382.  The 
manner  in  which  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Coiantonio  del  Fiore,  the  jest  practiced  upon  him,  and  his  final 
saccess  as  a  painter,  together  with  the  father's  conditional 
promise  to  the  humble  tinker,  are  all  matters  of  historical  record. 
He  was  greatly  celebrated  both  for  his  merit  as  a  painter,  and 
the  singular  events  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  various  churches  and  chapels.  In  an  altar-piece  which 
he  painted  for  the  Canons  of  Latran,  he  placed  hi^own  por- 
trait and  that  of  his  wife,  in  a  group  of  saints  surrounding  the 
virgin.  Some  of  his  frescos  yet  remain  in  the  convent  of 
SanL  Sevarino,  at  Naples.  He  died  in  1455.  See  Vite  di  Pittore 
NapoletanL 
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I  SAW  a  plain  whereon  her  store 

Of  richest  blessings  Nature  threw  ; 
And  homes  of  men  were  there,  which  wore, 

In  sunset's  light,  a  joyous  hue  :~- 
The  morrow  came ;  and  with  it  came 

Two  mighty  hosts  with  fronts  opposed. 
And  o'er  that  plain  passed  death  and  flame. 

Between  those  armies  as  they  closed. 

Where  calmest  peace  to  lately  reigned, 

Raged  tumult  wild,  and  passions  hot; 
The  flowers  by  bloody  floods  were  stained, 

The  fruits  destroyed  by  iieiy  shot ; 
And  charging  squadrons,  shouting,  wheeled, 

Where  peaceful  olives  fringed  the  plain. 
And  Death,  with  thousands  strewed  the  field, 

-Where  stood,  last  eve,  the  waving  grain. 

Oh !  if  to  such  a  scene  as  this, 

Of  carnage,  agony  and  wo, 
A  spirit  from  the  realms  of  bliss. 

Radiant  with  Heaven's  pure,  peaceful  glow, 
Should  wing  iu  flight,  how  harsh  and  strange 

Such  sounds  and  sights  its  sense  would  jar ! 
How  would  it  shudder  at  the  change 

From  heavenly  peace  to  earthly  war  I 

Oh !  when  shall  dawn  that  blessed  day 

Foretold  by  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
When  men  shall  cast  their  spears  away, 

And  turn  to  tillage,  lance  and  sword  7 
When  hosts  no  more  to  slaughter  led, 

Shall  see  the  reign  of  carnage  cease, 
And  o'er  the  earth,  unchecked,  shall  spread. 

The  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? 
Boston,  1840. 
26 
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A  DOmSTIC  TALB  OF  THB  RBYOLUTIONART  WAR. 
BT   SAMUEL   WOODWORTH. 

The  American  army  was,  at  this  time,  encamped  at 
Tappan,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
as  soon  as  Washington  reached  the  camp,  he  sent  for 
Major  Lee,  who  was  posted,  with  the  Virginia  light- 
horse,  at  some  distance  in  front.  This  officer  repaired  to 
head  quarters  with  celerity,  and  found  the  general  in  his 
tent,  alone,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  On  Lee's  enter- 
ing, he  was  requested  to  take  a  seat,  and  a  bundle  of 
papers,  lying  on  the  table,  was  given  him  for  perusal. 
In  these  papers,  much  information  was  detailed  tending 
to  prove  that  Arnold  was  not  alone  in  the  base  conspi- 
racy just  detected ;  but  that  the  poison  had  spread ; 
and  that  a  major  general,  whose  name  was  not  con- 
cealed,  was  certainly  as  guilty  as  Arnold  himself.  This 
information  had  just  been  received  by  Washington, 
through  his  confidential  agents  in  New- York ;  and  Lee 
immediately  suggested  the  probability  that  the  whole 
was  a  contri\*ance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  order  to 
destroy  that  confidence  between  the  commander  and  his 
oflicers,  on  which  the  success  of  military  operations  de* 
pends. 

**  The  suggestion,"  replied  Washington,  **  is  plausible, 
and  deserves  due  consideration.  It  early  occurred  to 
my  own  mind,  and  has  not  been  slightly  regarded.  But 
the  same  suggestion  applies  to  no  officer  more  forcibly, 
than  a  few  days  ago  it  would  have  done  to  General 
Arnold,  now  known  to  be  a  traitor.  I  have  sent  for  you, 
sir,  in  the  expectation  that  you  have,  in  yoor  corps,  indi- 
viduals capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispensa- 
ble, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comet 
forward  on  this  occasion,  will  lay  me  under  great  obliga- 
tions, personally ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I 
will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must 
proceed,  if  possible,  this  night.  My  object  is  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  the  afflicting  intelligence  contained  in  the 
papers  you  have  just  read,  to  seize  Arnold,  and  by  gct> 
ting  him,  to  save  Andre.  They  are  all  connected. 
While  my  emissary  is  engaged  in  preparing  means  for 
the  seizure  of  Arnold,  the  guilt  of  others  can  be  traced ; 
and  the  timely  delivery  of  Arnold  to  me,  will  possibly 
put  it  in  my  power  to  restore  the  amiable  and  unfortu- 
nate Andre  to  his  friends." 

Lee  readily  undertook  to  find  a  member  of  his  corps 
capable  of  executing  this  hazardous  service,  but  doubted 
whether  he  would  consent  to  engage  in  an  enterprise, 
the  first  step  to  which  was  desertion !  The  person  he 
selected,  was  the  sergeant-major  of  the  corps,  Edward 
Champe,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
c<mimendatory  terms,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  In 
fact,  Champe  was,  at  thb  very  moment,  in  dose  conver- 
satkm  with  'Squire  Clover,  on  the  subject  of  his  projec- 
ted marriage  with  the  'squire*s  daughter,  to  which  the 
old  gentleman  had  given  his  conditional  consent,  in  the 
following  terms  :•— 

*  Concluded  Awn  page  13C. 
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"  Yos,  sir,  bad  I  twenty  dftughtan,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  eacbi  I  should  be  happy  to  reward  a 
score  of  brare  soldiers  in  the  same  manner;  but  not  until 
they  had  fully  dischai^ged  their  duty  to  their  country,  by 
securing  her  independence." 

To  this,  Chanipe  replied,  "I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not 
doubt  my  devotedness  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty?" 

''  I  do  not,"  returned  the  'squire,  who  was  himself  an 
old  veteran  of  the  former  French  War,  in  which  he  had 
been  severely  wounded ;  "you  have  done  well,  so  far; 
Jjoe  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.  Go  on  as  you 
have  begun,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  Louisa  shall 
be  yours." 

**  Witli  that  sweet  hope  to  support  me,  every  toil  will 
become  a  pleasure.  Had  every  American  soldier  such 
a  reward  set  before  him,  there  would  be  no  traitors." 

'*  Our  country's  independence  is  a  still  higher  reward," 
returned  the  patriotic  father,  "  and  yet  we  bad  in 
Arnold.  Who  can  be  safely  trusted,  since  he  proved 
false?  By  Hoaven,  the  wretch  who  would  sell  his  coun- 
try, is  without  the  pale  of  Christian  charity.  Eternal 
curses — " 

**  Nay,  my  dearast  father !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  who  at 
tliat  moment  entered  the  apartment;  ''I  have  often 
heard  you  say  that  it  is  sinful  to  invoke  curses  on  any 
one ;  but  that  we  must  leave  them  to  Heaven  and  their 
own  consciences." 

*'  True,  my  child,"  returned  her  father ;  "and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  profit  by  the  echo  of  my  own  precepts.  I 
will  not  waste  my  breath  in  useless  curses ;  but  woie 
this  shattered  knee  as  sound  as  it  was  on  the  morning  of 
Braddock's  defeat,  my  old  musket  there  should  speak  a 
more  effective  language.  But  that  unfortunate  day  has 
spoiled  my  marching.  When  Scipio  returns,  Louisa, 
send  him  to  roe,"  and  the  old  gentleman  repaired  to  his 
library.     Champe  then  thus  accosted  his  lady  love:— 

"  My  darest  Louisa,  your  father  has  kindly  tanrtioned 
our  attachment;  with  the  hard  condition,  however,  of 
defering  our  union  until  the  restoration  of  peace." 

**  Do  you  call  that  a  hard  condition?"  asked  Louisa. 
*'  It  would  have  been  mine,  had  he  not  prescribed  it. 
Speak  candidly,  now ;  ought  the  happiness  of  any  indi- 
vidual, to  come  for  an  instant,  in  competition  with  that 
of  our  country  ?" 

"  My  head  and  heart  would  prompt  different  answers. 
Bu^  may  I  depend  upon  the  stability  of  your  affection  f " 

**  I  could  not  change  it  if  I  would.  Your  worth  and 
virtue  first  gave  it  existence;  and  with  them,  it  will  live 
or  die." 

**  Then  it  shall  be  immortal .'"  exclaimed  her  lover, 
"  for  with  such  induoemenu  to  virtue,  I  should  be  a  viler 
wretch  than  Arnold,  to  prove  unfaithful.  Henceforward, 
my  motto  shall  be,  '  PiUriotUtHf  love,  andJideUty  P  " 

At  this  moment  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  camp, 
announcing  that  Major  Lee  had  returned  from  head 
quarters,  and  wished  to  see  the  sergeant  major  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"  I  wiU  attend  him  immediately,"  said  the  dragoon; 
"  and  now,  adieu,  sweet  arbitress  of  my  future  destiny; 
teach  your  pure  lips  to  pray  for  peace,  while  I  prepare 
to  fight  for  it," 
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Farewell,"  rq)lied  the  maiden.     "  Remember  patri- 
otism, and  fidelity." 

"  Patriotism,  /ore,  and  fidelity,"  returned  her  lover. 
"  When  I  prove  false  in  either,  may  the  frown  of  Heaven, 
and  the  scorn  of  Louisa  be  my  punishment ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  took  his  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  camp, 
where  Major  Lee  made  him  acquainted  with  his  secret 
conference  with  the  commander-in-chief.  To  which 
Champe  made  the  following  reply: — 

"  I  am  duly  sensible,  major,  of  the  honor  of  this  aelec- 
tion,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  yonr  flattering  partiality : 
and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  it  shall 
never  fail  for  the  want  of  my  most  active  co-opcnuion 
and  exertions." 

"  I  assured  his  Excellency  as  much,  when  I  named  you 
to  him,"  replied  the  major.  "But  to  the  pobt;  for 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Y'ou  must  proceed,  if  pos- 
sible, this  night,  and  repair  immediately  to  the  city." 

"  With  a  flag  ?"  inquired  Champe. 

"  No,"  answered  Lee ;  "  as  a  deserter  from  the  Ameri- 
can cause." 

"A  deserter i"  reiterated  the  dragoon.  "Edward 
Champe  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  traitor  to  his  country ! 
Surely,  major,  you  do  not  seriously  propose  such  a  step 
to  me  ?" 

"  Hear  me  through,  my  friend,"  returned  the  major. 
"  From  my  knowledge  of  that  nice  sense  of  honor  which 
has  ever  endeared  you  to  me,  I  anticipated  this  objec- 
tion, and  ventured  to  suggest  it  to  his  Excellency.  '  Tefl 
him,'  said  he,  *  that  going  to  the  enemy  by  the  instiga- 
tion and  request  of  his  commander,  is  not  desertion, 
though  it  may  appear  to  be  so;  and  enjomed  that  this 
explanation,  as  coming  from  himself,  should  be  ui^ 
upon  you ;  and  that  the  vast  good  in  prospect,  should  ba 
contrasted  with  the  mere  semblance  of  doing  wrong.' 
This,  my  friend,  ought  to  conquer  every  scrople." 
"  But  the  imputation  of  dishonor  which  must—" 
"  Will  speedily  be  removed  by  your  successful  retura," 
interrupted  the  major.  "  Thmk  you  that  I  would  advile 
any  step  that  would  tarnish  the  honor  of  my  friend  ? 
Think  you  that  Washington,  the  very  soul  of  genuine 
honor— the  godlike  Washington,  would  sanction  an  act 
in  opposition  to  her  most  rigid  precepts  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would,"  replied  the  bewildered 
Champe ;  "  but  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  thought  a 
deserter!     I  cannot  endure  the  idea." 

"  An  individual  sacrifice,  to  achieve  a  great  national 
good.  Reflect  on  the  very  great  obUgadon  you  will 
confer  on  the  commander-in-chief)  whose  unchanging 
and  active  benificence  to  the  troops  has  justly  drawn  to 
him  their  affection,  which  will  be  merely  nominal,  if, 
when  an  opportunity  thus  presenu  itself  to  an  indivklna], 
of  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  his  views,  it  be  not 
zealously  embraced.  The  one  now  presented  to  you, 
has  never  before  occurred  ;  and  in  all  probability,  never 
will  occur  again,  even  should  the  war  continue  for  ages. 
Posterity  will  not  fail  to  reiterate  your  own  words,  and 
pronounce  it  a  glorious  enterprise." 

The  words  "  a  glorious  enterprise !"  was,  at  tliis 
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momeaty  repeated  by  a  voice  near  them,  for  they  were 
walking  in  front  of  Leeja  tent,  at  the  time. 

"  Was  that  an  echo  7"  asked  Lee. 

"  No ;  a  human  voice,"  returned  Champe,  who  imme- 
diately challenged  the  intruder.  A  figure  advanced 
from  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  a  large  baggage-wag- 
on,  and  passed  between  the  speakers,  without  answer- 
ing the  challenge,  but  repeating  aloud  the  following 
lines:— 

"  A  glorious  sntsrpriM,  Sir  Knight, 

To  gild  thy  riaiDg  nsme ; 
Then  spur  thy  steed,  and  seek  the  light, 

To  sa  vs  s  maiden's  fame." 

"It  is  old  cruy  Peg,  the  fortune-teller,"  obsen-ed 
Major  Lee,  in  a  snbdued  tone.  "  Some  call  her  the 
witch  of  Blagge's  Cove.  Let  her  pass.  She  paid  us  a 
visit  about  a  month  ago,  while  you  were  on  forage  duty, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  soldiers.  At  that  time 
her  quotations  were  all  geripture  fhrtues ;  but  it  seems 
she  has  changed  her  key,  and  is  now  harping  on  the 
days  of  chivalry.  That  ballad,  I'll  be  sworn,  is  'three 
oenturiea  old." 

"And  armed,  too!"  exclaimed  Champe.  "What  a 
singular  character  J     Where  does  she  reside  7 " 
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That  is  a  secret,"  rstnmed  Lee :  and  the  intruder 
contiDned  her  quotation  :— 

**  The  knight  invoked  his  lady  fair, 

And  sparred  his  coarser  true. 
Till  Roland'*  tarreta,  high  in  air, 

Arose  upon  hi*  view. 
Beneath  har  prison  tower  he  stole. 

While  she,  with  cautioui  heed. 
Contrived  to  drop  the  precious  seroU, 

Which  he  alone  must  read." 

In  repeating  the  last  line,  she  placed  a  letter  in  the 
hand  of  Uie  major,  who  read  it  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in 
the  baggage- wagon,  while  Champe  exclaimed  i-^ 

"  A  spy  in  the  camp !" 

"  Ay,  and  an  honest  one,"  returned  Lee.  "  But  ex- 
plain, where  is  she?" 

"  Vanished,  like  Macbetfa's  witches,"  replied  Champe. 

"  This  letter,"  said  Lee,  "  is  from  the  city,  and  comes 
opportunely,  for  it  contains  information  that  will  fiunli- 
tate  our  purpose.  The  traitor's  quarters  are  contiguous 
to  the  river.  Will  you  not  consent  to  gratify  your  gene- 
ral in  the  most  accceptable  manner,  to  be  the  avenger  of 
the  army's  reputation,  stained  as  it  is  by  foul  and  wicked 
perfidy ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  be  the  instrument  of 
saving  Andre  from  an  ignominious  death  7" 

"  I  know  not  how  to  determine,"  returned  Champe ; 
"  my  mind  is  tortured  with  op|)osiLe  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. To  save  that  brave  man  I  would  sacrifice  every 
thing  but  my  honor." 

"  Vou  may  do  still  more,"  resumed  Lee ;  "  perhaps 
bring  to  light  more,  or  relieve  innocence  from  distrust ; 
quiet  the  torturing  suspicions  vrith  which  the  mind  of 
Washington  is  now  harrowed,  and  restore  to  his  confi- 
dence a  once  honored  general.  The  accomplishment  of 
so  much  good  is  certainly  too  attractive  to  be  relinquished 
by  a  generous  mind,  and  when  connected  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  high  credit  which  tlie  selection  reflects 
upon  yourself  as  a  soldier,  you  ought  not— nay,  you 
must  not  pause.  Trust  me,  your  honor  shall  be  safe. 
Come,  sir,  here  is  a  detail  of  the  plan  of  operations, 


drawn  up  by  his  Excellency  himself.     Read,  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  framed  it." 

Champe  finally  signified  his  readiness  to  assent  to 
the  design.  "But  should  I  prove  unfortunate  in  the 
attempt,"  he  continued,  "  let  my  fiime  be  protected  by 
those  who  have  induced  me  to  undertake  the  enterprise." 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  But  you  must  depart  without 
delay,  as  there  are  strong  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm,  which  will  injure  the  roads.  Here  are  your 
instructions,  with  a  few  guineas  for  expenses ;  and  here 
are  two  letters  from  the  commander-in-chief,  to  individu- 
als in  the  city,  who  stand  high  in  his  confidence.  This 
one  is  for  Doctor  Trueman,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the 
American  Army,  but  who  has  retired  from  the  service, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  which  he  received  at  the 
surprise  of  Fort  Montgomery.  He  now  more  effectu- 
ally serves  our  cause,  by  playing  the  loyalist  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  This  one  is  for  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  a  man 
of  singular  courage,  enterprise  and  address;  a  real  Pro- 
tens,  when  masquerade  is  requisite.  In  delivering  these 
letters,  be  extremely  cautious ;  for  though  both  of  them 
are  in  correspondence  with  bis  Excellency,  neither  of 
them  is  in  the  other's  secret,  nor  must  be,  except  in 
some  case  of  great  emeigency,  when  you  are  at  liberty 
te  act  as  cireumstances  may  require." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  discretion,"  was  Champe's 
reply. 

"  And  bear  in  constant  recollection,"  continued  the 
major,  **  the  solemn  injunction  so  pointedly  expressed  in 
these  instructions,  of  forbearing  to  kill  the  traitor,  in 
any  condition  of  things." 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  observed  Champe.  "  Let  us 
compare  watches.  I  will  regulate  mine  by  yours.  You 
will  recollect  the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit  as 
long  as  possible.  It  now  lacks  nineteen  minutes  of 
eleven.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  zig-zag,  to  avoid  the 
out-posts,  and  that  will  consume  time." 

"  I  will  do  every  thing  that  I  can,  without  exciting 
suspicion,"  replied  Lee.  "  Your  horse  is  the  best  in  the 
corps ;  don't  spare  him  on  this  occasion.  Your  band ! 
God  bless  you."  And  so  they  parted,  Champe  taking 
the  road  to  Powles'  Hook. 

After  Champa's  departure.  Major  Lee  threw  himself 
on  a  couch,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  knowing  that  he 
would  soon  be  called;  and,  as  he  suspected.  Captain 
Carnes  made  bis  appearance,  exclaiming  :—> 

"  Major,  awake !     A  deserter  must  be  pursued !" 

"  Well,  well,  let  the  enemy  look  to  it,"  muttered  the 
major,  without  opening  his  eyes.  But  Captain  Carnes 
was  not  to  be  repulsed  by  this  manceovre;  but  persisted 
in  rousing  the  major. 

"  Major  Lee  !"  he  exclaimed^  in  a  louder  voice. 
"  One  of  our  dragoons  has  deserted.  I  wait  for  orders 
to  despatch  a  party  on  pursuit !" 

"  Charge  their  right !"  exclaimed  Lee,  as  if  dreaming; 
"and  drive  them  into  the  river!" 

"For  God's  sake,  major,  awake!"  shouted  Carnes; 
when  Lee  partially  aroused,  and  exclaimed: — 

"Who's  tliere?  Oh,  Carnes,  is  it  you?  What 
brought  you  here  so  late  ?    Call  in  the  morning ;  I  can- 
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not  attend  to  you  now.  My  ride  to  head  quarters  has 
fatigued  me  extremely.     I  need  repose." 

"  Major  Leo !"  exclaimed  the  importunate  officer  of 
the  day.  "  My  duty  compels  me  to  claim  your  attention 
for  a  moment.     A  dragoon  has  deserted  !'* 

**  A  drai^oon  deserted  !     Impossible !"  returned  Lee, 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  returned  the  positive  captain. 
"  But  one  of  our  pickets  has  just  reported  that  he  fell  in 
with  a  dragoon,  who  being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  hia 
horse,  and  escaped." 

"  Who  could  the  fellow  be  7"  asked  Lee,  coming  for- 
ward, and  rubbing  his  eyes.  "  Some  booby  of  a  coun- 
t/yman,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  with  a  yawn. 

*'  No,  sir,"  persisted  Games.  "  The  patrole  distin- 
guished him  sufficiently  to  know  that  he  is  a  dragoon ;  from 
the  army,  at  all  events ;  possibly  from  our  corps.  I  have 
ordered  out  a  detachment  which  awaits  your  commands." 

"Pshaw!  Games!"  exclaimed  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
rision. "  Such  an  idea  is  not  only  improbable,  but  ridicu- 
lous. Why,  during  the  whole  war,  not  a  single  dragoon 
has  ever  deserted  from  the  legion." 

**  There  must  always  be  a  first,  miyor;"  returned  the 
pertinacious  Games.  "  No  general  turned  traitor  before 
Arnold;  and  there  is  no  calculating  the  effect  of  his 
example." 

"  Go,  examine  the  squadron  of  hone  you  have  assem- 
bled, and  convince  yourself  that  no  one  is  missing." 

Games  instantly  disappeared,  when  Lee  said  to  him- 
self, "  This  manoeuvre  will  gain  a  few  minutes  more  of 
time  for  the  gallant  Ghampe.  It  is  now  nearly  mid- 
night. One  hour's  start  will  ensure  his  safety.  Well, 
sir,"  said  he,  as  Gornes  re-entered, "  are  you  convinced?" 

"  I  am,  sir,  to  my  griei*  and  astonishment.  The  fugi- 
tive is  known.^' 

"  Indeed  1  and  pray  who  is  he  7"  asked  Lee. 

"  No  less  a  person  than  Sergeant  Miyor  Ghampe, 
whom  you  have  so  long  honoi'ed  with  your  confidence." 

*' Ghampe !"  exclaimed  Lee.     "  Impossible !" 

**It  is  true,  sir?"  persisted  Games.  "Sergeant 
Champa,  his  horse,  baggage,  arms,  orderly-book,  all, 
are  missing." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  7"  inquired  the  major. 

"  Too  sure,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  party  is  ready  for 
pursuit,  and  I  request  your  written  orders." 

"Ghampe  missing!  OhM  see  it  all,^'  cried  the 
major,  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "  He  is  only  gone 
to  pass  an  hour  with  his  sweetheart.  This  practice  of 
leaving  camp  for  personal  pleasure,  is  an  example  too 
often  set  by  the  officers  themselves,  Captain  Games; 
destructive  as  it  is  to  discipline,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
orders,  and  disastrous  as  it  may  prove  to  the  corps  in 
the  course  of  ser>*ice." 

"I  am  very  sensible,  sir,  that  the  practice  is  too 
prevalent,"  returned  Games ;  "  and  yet  I  wish  that  the 
present  officer  is  no  worse.  But  the  fugitive's  course 
is  in  a  contrary  direction.  I  am  certain  that  Sergeant 
Ghampe  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  enemy ;  and  solicit 
jour  orders  for  the  detachment  to  pursue  him." 

"  Who  commands  it  7"  asked  Lee. 

•"  Lieutenant  Goddard,"  answered  Games. 

"'  He  cannot  be  spared,"  observed  Lee,  "  as  I  have^a 


particular  service  for  him  in  the  momilig.  Suiumoo 
Comet  Middleton  for  the  present  command/'  As 
Games  departed,  Lee  thus  communed  with  bimself:— 

"  This  arrangement  will  add  to  the  delay ;  and  I  know 
that  the  tenderness  of  Middleton's  dispoeitioa  will  be  of 
senrice  to  Ghampe,  should  he  unfortunately  be  retaken.'* 
At  this  moment  the  Comet  made  his  appearanoe.  "  This 
is  an  extraordinary  affair,  Middleton,"  said  Lee. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  major,"  returned  Middleton.  "  An 
individual  so  much  esteemed  and  respected  for  fais  vakv 
and  patriotism.  But  the  treachery  of  Arnold  ia  acting 
like  an  infection." 

"Rigorous  means  most  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
spreading,"  observed  Lee.  Here  are  your  orders,  sir. 
See  that  they  are  instantly  obeyed.  Pursue  as  far  aa 
you  can  with  safety.  Bring  the  deserter  alive,  if  poaai- 
ble,  that  he  may  suffer  in  pretence  of  the  army.  Bat 
kill  him  if  he  resisu  or  escapes  after  being  taken.  Now 
be  expeditious." 

"I  shall  be  expeditious,  sir,"  observed  Mkldleion, 
examining  the  paper.  "  But  this  wanU  your  signatoie, 
m^w." 

"  Ay,  trae!  Give  it  me,"  said  Lee,  taking  the  ordeim 
and  signing  his  name.  "  I  am  so  bewildered  with  &^ 
tigue  and  watching,  that  I  am  scaroely  awake.  Zounds ! 
what  a  mistake  1"  This  last  explanation  was  in  coose- 
quenoe  of  his  pouring  the  ink  instead  of  the  sand  oii-er 
the  writing. 

"  The  deserter  still  lengthens  the  space  between  us," 
observed  Middleton,  to  which  observation  Lee  replied — 

"  I  will  prepare  another  in  a  moment.  Sixtj^five 
minutes,  and  he  has  the  best  horse  in  the  corps.  I 
think  ho  is  safe.  Here,  sir ;  fly  to  the  execuuon  of  your 
duty.  And  yet  a  minute  more  might  prevent  his  ruin." 
Recalls  Middleton : — 

"  Comet  Middleton,"  said  Lee,  as  the  officer  re-en- 
tered the  tent,  "  one  caution  is  necessary.  Be  not  so 
absorbed  in  eagemess  of  pursuit,  as  improridentially  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"I  will    be  circumspect,    sir,"  replied    Middleton, 

goings— 

"And,  Comet,"  continued  Lee,  still  detaining  him, 
"  if  you  recover  the  deserter,  take  particular  care  of  his 
horse  and  accoutrements." 

"  I  will  not  forget  a  word  of  your  instmctions,"  r&» 
plied  the  comet,  and  he  stayed  no  further  question,  but 
was  instantly  astride  his  Virginia  courser,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive.  As  he  left  the  tent  of  Major  Lee, 
the  latter  thus  congratulated  himself: — 

"Now  my  heart  beats  lighter!  There  u  now  little 
doubt  of  Gharope's  escape,  and,  if  he  succeed  in  his 
enterprise,  a  glorious  victory  will  be  achieved,  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  none  but  the  guilty.' 


ft 


On  the  following  morning  the  family  of  'Squire  Clover 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  constematicMi  by  the 
news  of  Champa's  desertion,  communicated  to  them  by 
Doctor  Stramonium,  who  gave  it  the  worst  possible  colore 
iog,  prompted  by  jealousy  and  disappointment.  In  a  day 
or  two,  however,  they  were  relieved  from  theh*  wont 
apprehensions,  by  a  clandestine  visit  from  Mother  Deiby, 
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who  dolivered  a  letter  to  Looiaa  from  Champe  himself, 
which  wt  all  their  miads  at  ease. 

Mother  Derby  was  well  aware  before  she  left  the  city 
of  New-York  to  delirer  the  letter  from  Champe  to  Miss 
Clover,  that  her  eldest  son,  Captain  Derby,  had  been 
sent  into  the  neighborhood  of  Tappan,  to  reconnoitre, 
and  learn  the  late  of  Sir  Henry's  aid-de^^tmp,  Major 
Andre,  aboalwhom  Sir  Henry  had  began  to  entertain 
the  most  serioos  apprehensions.  She  therefore  took 
some  pains  to  meet  her  son,  in  order  to  caution  him 
afainst  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  whose 
cause  he  had  betrayed.  After  executing  her  commis- 
sion to  the  family  of  'Squire  Clover,  she  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  Primrose  cottage,  with  whose  inmates  she 
knew  that  her  son  had  formerly  been  intimate.  Here 
she  arrived  just  in  time  to  avoid  meeting  with  ber  other 
SOB,  William,  the  quack  doctor,  who  had  jost  been  pre- 
scribing for  the  old  lady,  and  left  the  house,  in  front  of 
which  he  met  the  renegade  captain,  disguised  as  a  coun- 
tryman, who,  vrithout  recognizing  him,  bade  him  good 
morning ;  and  then,  in  a  feigned  voice,  asked--^ 

"  Can  you  direct  a  traveller,  sick,  weak,  and  faint,  to 
the  nearest  inn  f" 

Sick,  sir!*'  replied  the  quack.  ''I  am  rejoiced  to 
you.    I  am  Doctor  Stramonium,  suigeon  and  chap- 
lain in  the  continental  army.'' 

"You  are  attached  to  the  army,  then?"  asked  the 
British  Captain. 

"Not  exactly  attached,"  replied  the  doctor;  "but 
bave  a  great  attachment  for  it;  though  its  reputation 
has  been  sadly  tarnished  by  trtaton.  Bill  Derby 
hetrayed  one  important  post,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
attempted  to  betray  another.  You  have  heard  of  Bill 
Derby,  I  presume  f  He  that  received  two  hundred 
^ineas,  and  a  captain's  commission,  for  leading  the 
British  troops  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Montgomery  7" 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  replied  the  renegade. 

"  Well,  a  halter  awaits  him,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,"  observed  the  doctor.  "  But,  as  I  was 
■about  to  inform  you,  I  have  a  few  patients  in  this  house, 
and  should  be  happy  to  add  you  to  the  number." 

"  Who  Uves  here  ?"  asked  the  British  officer. 

"Mrs.  Primrose,  an  elderly  lady;  with  her  grand- 
daughter, the  £ur  Miss  Lucy." 

"  Formerly  of  Goshen  7"  asked  the  captain. 

"The  same,"  returned  the  quack.  "They  have  a 
■pare  reom,  and  will  accommodate  you  reasonably." 

"  Lucy  Primrose!  God  of  Heaven !"  ejaculated  the 
captain,  ia  a  soliloquizing  tone.  "  How  that  name  can 
•hake  this  stubborn  heart!  Oh!  days  of  innocent 
delight  and  joyous  hopes,  whither  have  ye  flown  7  By 
one  rash,  dai»™"g  deed,  I  have  forfeited  paradise,  and 
must  now  endare  the  hell  I  have  made  for  myself.  But 
stay !  The  lapse  of  ages  may  not  restore  this  opportu- 
nity. I  will  feast  my  eyes  with  one  look,  and  then — 
oh !— " 

Hera  the  renegade  uttered  a  piteous  groan,  upon 
which  the  doctor  observed— 

"  You  appear  to  be  very  weak,  sir.  Permit  me  to 
lead  yoQ  in." 

Praaantly,"  retnmed  the  captain,  and  then  racomring 
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himself  by  a  powerful  exertion,  he  inquired  with  a  forced 
calmness— 

"What  news  is  there  stirring?" 

"  Not  much,  but  what  every  body  knows^  and  is  now 
the  general  theme  of  conversation." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  The  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  wonderful  operation 
I  performed  last  night,'*  returned  the  quack,  with  his 
usual  assurance. 

"  An  operation !"  reiterated  the  captain ;  of  what 
nature  7" 

"  Why,  yon  must  know,  sir,  that  the  celebri^  of  my 
name  having  reached  the  ears  of  our  noble  prisoner, 
Major  Andre—" 

"Of  whom?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  seising  die 
quack  by  the  arm,  with  the  gripe  of  a  giant. 

"Bless  me,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  trembling  dbctor; 
"  you  are  not  so  weak  as  I  took  yoo  to  be.  I  spoke  of 
Major  Andre,  who  is  to  be  bung  as  a  spy." 

"  Quick — tell  me !"  demanded  the  iieiy  renegade, 
"  what  is  his  situation  7  Where  is  he?  and  what  opera- 
tion did  he  require  7" 

"The  impression  is  good,"  soliloquized  the  quack. 
\"I  most  keep  it  up.  Hem !  You  must  excuse  my  not 
answering  these  questions,  till  we  are  better  acquainted. 
For  though  I  passed  the  whole  of  last  night  in  adminis- 
tering spiritual  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
bis  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  earnestly  re- 
quested me  not  to  speak  of  his  situation  to  any  one. 
*  My  dear  doctor,' "  said  he— 

"  Instantly  communicate  every  particular  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  or — " 

"  Why,  you  recover  fast,  sir,"  replied  the  quack ; 
"  but  excuse  me.  The  confidence  of  his  Excellency 
must  not  be  betrayed." 

"  Then  you  shall  accompany  me  to  one  who  will  not 
be  trifled  with."  On  saying  this  the  renegade  raised  a 
small  ivory  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  shrill  call, 
on  which  a  party  of  British  soldiers  made  their  appear- 
ance from  behind  the  cottage. 

"  Seize  that  rebel !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  and 
bear  him  to  the  boat" 

"  Galen  and  Saint  Crispin !"  exclaimed  the  quack. 
"  But  here's  the  devil  to  pay  with  a  vengeance !  Seize 
me  ?  why,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  physician— n  chaplain— a 
roan  of  science— a  non-combattant ;  you  cannot  make  a 
prisoner  of  me.  Don't  you  know  Doctor  Stramonium  f 
Every  body  knows  me." 

"  Take  him  instantly  to  the  boat !"  interrupted  the 
captain,  "  and  wait  there  until  I  come,  unless  yoti  hear 
an  alarm,  in  which  case  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
the  city  without  me,  and  I  will  return  by  land." 

At  this  moment,  his  mother,  who  had  been  watching 
his  movements,  exclaimed — 

"  Foolhardy  valiant !  desperately  brave !  'TSs  tempt- 
ing fate,  and  daring  Heaven's  vengeance,  to  ventnra 
thus  within  the  very  lines,  with  tan  rash  comrades,  on 
each  head  of  whom  a  traitor's  price  is  set!  Bat  I  will 
save  or  perish  with  him."  With  these  words  she  retired 
out  of  sight,  behind  the  cottage,  while  the  quack  ttrog^ 
gled  and  expostulated  with  tha  soldiers. 
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"  Pray,  ^ntlemen,"  said  h«,  "  don't  think  of  makin|^ 
a  prisoner  of  me.  I  have  a  patient  here  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  the  consequence  may  be  fatal.  Pray,  captain, 
consider — " 

"  Stop  his  mouth,  and  take  him  along  instantly !" 
thundered  the  captain.  "  Pinion  him  if  he  resists. 
Sergeant  Tremour,  stand  sentry  here  while  I  reconnoitre 
within."  With  these  words  the  captain  rushed  into  the 
cottage,  while  the  soldiers  pinioned  the  quack,  and 
forced  him  on  board  the  boat,  he  still  expostulating — 

"  Here  is  another  pretty  scrape  for  a  physician !  fine 
kettle  of  fish !  Prey  don't  stop  my  mouth,  gentlsmen ; 
I  will  confess  the  whole.  I  am  no  doctor  at  all ;  it  is 
all  a  joke.  I  never  saw  Andre  in  my  life.  I  am  only 
poor  Jack  Derby,  the  shoemaker;  I  mean  the  musician — 
no,  I  mean  ihe  pedlar;  no,  no,  not  the  pedlar,  I  mean 
the  preacher— 4ha  lawyer-Hhe  schoolmaster— the— " 

"  Gag  the  chattering  rebel !"  interrupted  the  sergeant ; 
"he  will  raise  an  alarm!  and  I  don't  much  like  my 
situation  here,  these  rebels  are  up  to  so  many  Yankee 
tricks." 

At  this  moment  Mother  Deiby  made  her  appearance 
from  behind  the  cottage,  saying— 

"  I  have  been  detained  too  long ;  the  alarm  is  given, 
the  chase  is  up,  and  I  must  warn  this  desperate  boy." 

"  Why,  crazy  Peg !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  "  what 
brought  you  here  ?" 

"  To  warn  you  of  your  danger,  I  am  come,"  exclaimed 
the  sybil ;  "  riding  post  haste  upon  the  whirlwind's  blast. 
You  have  presumed  to  laugh  my  art  to  scorn.  Learn 
to  respect  it.  Beware  an  ambushed  foe.  Retreat  like 
lightning,  or  else  meet  the  thunder!"  As  she  pronounc- 
ed the  last  word,  she  fired  a  pistol  in  the  air,  and  again 
disappeared  behind  the  cottage,  from  which  a  shriek  was 
now  heard,  and  the  captain  rushed  out,  with  his  sword 
drawn. 

"To  the  boat,  captain!"  exclaimed  the  sergeant* 
"  Every  bush  and  shrub  conceals  a  rebel !" 

"  We  must  fight  our  way,  then,*'  replied  the  captain. 
**  Prepare !  for  here  comes  one  a  piece  for  us !" 

At  this  moment  Games  and  Middletoa  made  their 
appearance,  each  armed  with  a  drawn  sword ;  Carnes 
crying  out —  • 

"  Resistance  is  vain.  If  your  lives  are  worth  pre- 
serving, surrender  to  us;  our  followers  may  be  less 
lenient." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  Yankee  finesse !"  re- 
turned Captain  Derby.  "  Come  on,  and  let  blows 
decide."  At  this,  die  four  engaged  with  desperate 
ardor.  Middleton  soon  wounded  and  disarmed  the 
sergeant,  and  than  assailed  the  renegade  captain,  beat 
down  his  guard,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  standing 
in  an  attitude  to  strike. 

"YieM!  dbstinate  man!"  exclaimed  Cames,  "and 
ask  for  quarters." 

"  I  will  not  ask  for  life,"  cried  the  prostrate  captain, 
"  firom  such  rebellknis  hounds  as  yon  are.  I  am  over^ 
powttvd  by  ttumben,  but  not  conquered." 

"  We  would  not  strike  a  fallen  foe,'*  laid  Middleton. 
"  Yield  to  the  fortune  of  war." 


"I  will  not  yield!"  replied  the  renegade  captain, 
drawing  a  pistol,  which  fortunately  flashed  in  the  pan. 

"  That  base  attempt  at  treachery  seals  your  fate," 
contined  Carnes.  "  Die,  then,  perfidious  wretch !" 
Just  as  Cames  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  the  captain's 
mother  mshed  between  them  with  a  shriek— 

"  Save  him !  save  him !  for  the  love  of  Heaven !" 

"  Hence,  meddling  hag !"  exclairoed  Cames.  "  He 
dies!" 

"  By  Heaven  he  shall  not  die !"  shrieked  the  mother, 
drawing  a  pistol,  with  which  she  wounded  Cames  in  the 
sword-arm,  and  thus  rescued  her  son,  who  effected  his 
escape. 


In  the  mean  time,  Washington  had  received  letters 
from  Champe,  which  gave  him  hopes  of  his  final  success 
in  bringing  off*  Arnold,  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  the  nnlbrto- 
nate  Andre,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy.     But 
a  complete  disappointment  took  place  firom  a  quarter  un- 
foreseen and  unexpected.     Andre,  on  his  trial,  disdained 
defence,  and  so  prevented  the  delay  which  was  hoped  for 
by  the  examination  of  wimesses,  and  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner.     Andre  fineely  confessed  die  character  in  which 
he  stood.     He  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  a  spy,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  as  such.     Washington  approved  the 
sentence,  and  ordered  his  execution  to  take  place  on  the 
first  of  October.     In  this  decision  he  was  warranted  by 
the  very  unpremising  intelligence  conmined  in  another 
letter  from  Champe,  which  he  had  just  received ;  by  the 
sdll  existing  implication  of  other  officers  in  Arnold's  con- 
spiracy ;  by  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion ;  and  by  real 
tenderness  to  the  prisoner  himself.    For  neither  Congress 
nor  the  nation  could  have  been,  with  propriety,  informed 
of  the  cause  of  delay,  had  any  been  interposed;  and 
without  such  informadon,  it  must  have  excited  in  both, 
alarm  and  suspicion.     The  secret  was  known  to  none 
but  Washington,  Lee,  Champe,  and  a  confidential  agem 
in  New- York,  except  the  femily  of  'Squire  Clover.    An- 
dre, himself,  could  not  have  been  intrusted  with  it ;  and 
would,  consequendy,  have  attributed  the  nnlooked  for 
event  to  the  expostulation  and  exertion  of  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  which  would  not  fail  to  produce,  in  his  breast, 
expectations  of  ultimate  nsUef ;  to  excite  whkb  would 
have  been  crael,  as  the  realization  of  such  expectation 
depended  on  a  possible,  but  improbable  contingency. 

The  enterprise  of  Champe  was  well  concerted,  and 
would  prebabably  have  succeeded,  but  for  an  unforeseen 
accident.  On  the  very  day  preceding  the  night  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  removed  his 
quarters  to  another  part  of  the  town ;  and  Champe,  who 
had  become  his  recruiting  sergeant,  was,  with  all  hi« 
new  recruits,  ordered  on  board  the  transports.  He 
was  compelled  to  proceed  with  Arnold  to  Virginia,  when 
he  made  his  escape,  and  rejoined  the  American  army 
soon  after  it  bad  passed  the  Congaree,  in  pursuit  of  Lord 
Rawdon.  His  return  to  the  American  army,  of  comse, 
cloared  up  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance,  the  true 
account  of  which  was  cireulated  far  and  wide,  and 
covered  the  deserter  with  well-merited  laurels.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  he  repaired  to  Tappan,  where  he  was  made  happy 
by  die  possession  of  the  lovely  and  faithful  mistress  of 
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his  afiectioM ;  and  Mother  Deiby,  who  was  present  at 
the  ceremonyi  has  often  recounted  the  parHcolan  which 
have  been  here  related,  to  the  mother-in-law  of  the  writer 
of  this  narratiTe.  She  continued  in  her  hazardous  em- 
ployment until  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  when  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  son,  Captain  Deiby,  and  saw  him 
safely  embarked  for  Halifax.  Her  other  son,  John, 
afterwards  turned  farmer,  and  was  known  in  Orange 
County  as  such,  until  within  a  few  recent  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  this  tale  was  dramatized  for 
the  Park  Theatre,  where  it  was  produced  under  the  title 
of"  The  Widow' 9 Son," 


Orif  inal. 
BALLAD. 

BT    UR9.    M.    ST.    LEON    LOUD. 

Oh  !  why  sits  the  maiden  alone  in  her  bower, 
While  others  are  wasting^  in  revel  the  hour? 
And  why  are  her  dark  lashes  heavy  with  tears, 
While  the  sound  of  glad  music  still  rings  in  her  ears  ? 
'Tis  the  eve  of  her  bridal— why  weeps  she  to-night  T 
Can  sorrow  have  enter*d  a  bosom  so  light  7 
Doth  she  think  that  her  mother  in  sadness  will  mourn, 
And  her  father  in  grief  wait  his  daughter*s  return  T 

It  is  not  for  these  that  the  maiden  hath  gone 
To  weep  in  her  chamber,  unheeded,  alone ; 
The  future,  dark  shadows  around  her  are  cast— 
And  she  writhes  in  despair  as  she  thinks  oo  the  past; 
Her  lover's  rich  gifu  she  hath  torn  from  her  brow- 
She  crushes  the  pearls,  and  she  shrinks  from  the  vow ; 
"  Oh !  would  that  my  heart  in  the  grave  had  been  cold, 
£re  iu  truth  and  affection  were  bartered  for  gold." 

She  stands  at  the  altar— oh !  costly  and  rare. 
Are  the  jewels  that  shine  in  her  raven  black  hair: 
But  hope's  holy  light  from  her  dark  eye  hath  fled — 
Her  cheek  and  her  lip  wear  the  hue  of  the  dead ; 
The  rose-wreath  is  pure  as  a  chaplet  of  snow, 
But  pale  is  the  brow  that  is  throbbing  below ; 
And  scarce  can  the  bridegroom  her  trembling  form  hold, 
For  her  heart,  her  young  heart,  hath  been  barter'd  for^old. 

She  hath  wept  her  last  tears  on  a  fond  mother's  breast. 

And  her  father  hath  prayed  that  his  child  may  be  blest ; 

While  her  bosom  is  bursting  with  anguish  and  pain  :— 

On  her  heart's  early  love  she  must  think  not  again. 

She  hath  gone  with  her  lord  to  bis  mansion  of  pride. 

An  honored,  an  envied,  a  desolate  bride, 

For  under  the  pearis,  and  the  satin's  rich  fold. 

Lies  a  heart  that  was  peijur^d,  and  barter'd  for  gold. 

Oh !  bright  was  the  bloeeon,  and  green  was  the  leaf, 
When  she  left  her  first  love  to  the  canker  of  grief ; 
And  sweet  sung  die  bird  in  her  favorite  bower*- 
Now,  sere  b  the  green  leaf,  aUd  wither'd  the  flower ; 
The  gay  bird  hath  flown  to  a  sunnier  sky. 
And  her  lover  hath  look'd  on  a  laughing  blue  eye ; 
But  woe  for  the  -false  one !  the  valley's  damp  mould 
Lies  deep  on  the  heart  that  was  barter'd  for  gold ! 
WyfoXf  Penn. 


Original. 
WINTER. 

Dark  winter's  come,  with  frosty  breath  to  cliase 
The  bloom  of  summer;  in  our  cloudy  sky 
He  shakes  his  icy  wings ;  his  blust'ring  winds 
Come  bellowing  from  the  hills.     Our  lovely  bay, 
Whose  glassy  bosom  lately  bore,  in  glee, 
The  boat  of  pleasure,  with  iu  streamers  gay. 
In  joyous  pomp  along ;  while  music  bland 
Floated  on  Zephyr's  wings — ^that  tranquil  bay — 
In  which,  while  wand' ring  on  its  murm'ring  marge. 
We  lately  could  have  counted  all  the  host 
Of  twinkling  stars,  as  truly  as  if  on 
Their  firmament  we  had  upturned  our  gaze — 
Is  black  with  storms ;  and,  hearing  from  their  bed, 
The  angry  waters  lash  the  dreary  shore. 
The  bold  Atlantic  ships  are  driring  on 
With  topsails  reefd,  the  pleasure-skifTs  are  moor'd 
Closely  in  shore.     Broad  Hudson  sweeps  along 
With  current  strong,  as  if  he  would  resist 
The  icy  bands,  that  soon  will  chain  him  down. 
'Tis  winter  all — the  bloom  that  deck'd  the  groves 
Has  no  memorial  but  the  loaves  embrown'd, 
That  in  the  blast  career.     Those  noble  trees 
Are  leafless  now,  and  bare,  whose  branches  green 
I  Waved,  lately,  in  the  bmeze,  that  summer  sent 
\  To  cool  her  evens — while  on  their  dewy  leaves 
,  The  moonbeams  glanced.     How  sweet  the  crescent  pate 
;  Of  Dian  look'd,  seen  thro'  those  arching  boughs! 
Seen  by  that  light  how  sweet  thy  smile  serene ! 
At  all  times  lovely — but  more  lovely  then. 
Oh !  who  can  look  on  beauty,  when  the  moon. 
Walking  in  majesty,  the  azure  vault, 
I  Sheds  on  her  face  that  soft,  celestial,  light 
In  which  earth  looks  like  heav'n,  with  heart  unmoved  T 
The  coldest,  stormiest  heart,  at  such  an  hour. 
Would  be  ashamed  to  own  it  felt  secure, 
\  And  I — no  adamantine  heart  is  mine, 
Yet  if  it  were,  one  look  of  thine  could  molt 
Its  obdurate  pretensions,  making  thence 
Its  ev'ry  pow'r  subservient  to  the  will 
Of  mighty  love,  whose  sceptre  thou  dost  sway. 
Then  tho'  the  bleak  winds  of  the  frigid  north 
Have  stripp'd  the  earth  of  verdure,  hushing  all 
The  music  of  the  groves— the  insect  hum 
Of  busy  life— tho'  when  we  seek  the  walks 
Where  pleasure  used  to  stray— ^deserted  now — 
Our  salutation  is  the  bitter  blast. 
I  will  not  sigh  for  pleasures  gone,  thy  smile 
Still  beams  upon  roe  its  delighting  ray. 
With  no  deceitful  promise,  telling  still 
Of  Joys  to  come.     And  can  the  breast,  where  hope— 
The  hope  thou  hast  implanted,  blossoms  fair, 
Care  for  the  changes  of  the  changing  year? 
Lament  that  Nature,  in  her  wonted  round, 
Hath  thus  destroyed  what  she  had  made  so  fair  7 
Wither'd  the  leaves  of  summer  that  the  spring 
May  soon  replace  them  with  her  glowing  buds  7 
No !  thou  art  all  to  me— of  thee  possessed, 
Whate'er  the  sum  of  my  external  things, 
BUss  must  be  mine  superior  to  the  power 
Of  spring's  delights,  and  hoary  winter's  reign.       j.  o. 
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Orif  ina). 
AUNT    RUTH. 

BY    HRS.    S£BA   SMITH. 

•  ^^ 

Reader  dear,  when  thou  beholdent  one  of  those  tra* 
appropriftted  ladies,  one  of  those  **  better  halves"  of 
creation,  who  has  dared  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
going  through  the  world  alone  in  her  blessedness,  art 
thou  for  asking  the  reason  7  Art  thou  curious  to  deal  out 
the  wherefore  of  such  an  anomaly?  I  know  thou  art. 
And  yet  it  is  a  vain  fantasy;  for  ten  to  one  thou  wilt  stray 
▼ery  wide  of  the  truth,  seeking  for  romantic  incidents 
and  heart-breaking  catastrophes,  when  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  most  common-place  circumstances  imagina- 
ble. Some  may,  and  probably  many  do,  remain  '^single," 
after  the  example  of  good  Queen  Bess,  simply  because 
their  "  proud  stomachs'*  cannot  brook  any  will  but  their 
own ;  others  for  any  and  every  reason  but  the  lack  of  an 
offer.  But  wherefore  ask  why  ?  Did'st  thou  never  be- 
hold an  ambitious  vine,  springing  in  its  loveliness,  at  first 
imploringly  and  gently  spreading  out  its  delicate  tendrils 
for  support,  but  none  appearing,  how  it  daily 'grew  sturdy  in 
its  helpless  solitude,  the  stock  becoming  m9re  and  more 
consolidated,  knots  and  excressences  making  their  ap- 
pearance, till  it  stands  alone,  asking  and  needing  help 
from  none?  Did*st  thou  never  see  this?  Then  why 
ask  a  reason  for  the  solitary  state  of  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful of  creation  7    Such  is  the  fact,  and  that  is  enough. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  suffered  much  from  this  kind 
of  idle  curiosity,  especially  in  the  case  of  Aunt  Rttthf 
whose  sketch  I  am  about  to  give  thee,  and  the  result 
may  serve  as  a  caution  to  all,  who  arc  looking  to  find 
anght  that  is  strange  or  marvellous  in  these  things. 

Aunt  Ruth  was  somewhat  small  in  stature,  with  black 
glossy  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  round,  pretty  forehead, 
a  neat  nose,  and  small  mouth;  I  like  to  be  explicit  in 
these  things,  for,  indeed,  her  little  person  was  so  pretty 
that  it  increased  the  mystery  of  her  blooming  solitude. 
I  have  often  heard  those  who  were  familiar  with  my 
good  Aunt  in  her  younger  days,  tell  of  the  conquests  she 
achieved,  and  how  every  girl  in  the  village,  if  she  mar- 
ried at  all,  must  be  content  to  take  up  with  one  of  the 
discarded  lovers  of  Aunt  Ruth.  Many  were  the  middle 
aged  men  pointed  out  to  me,  who  at  one  time  imagined 
themselves  ready  to  die  "all  for  the  love**  of  Aunt  Ruth. 
True,  they  were  now  sturdy,  robust  men,  who  looked 
entirely  guiltless  of  such  folly,  but  such  had  been  the 
&ct. 

Perhaps  Aunt  Ruth  might  have  been  a  little  too  prim- 
looking  for  a  belle,  oyen  in  her  "  palmiest**  days,  but 
then  her  bewitching  smile  must  have  done  great  execu- 
tion. Even  now,  when  I  dare  not  **  guess**  at  her  age, 
she  is  exceedingly  loveable,  and  would  be  entirely  so, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  air  of  precision  and  nicety, 
which  must  have  always  characterised  her.  She  is  now 
the  very  pink  of  maidenly  neatness  and  propriety.  I 
should  be  utterly  horrified  to  behold  a  hair  upon  her  head 
misplaced ;  and  a  crimp  upon  the  skirts  of  her  dress  or  a 
spot  upon  her  muslins  would  alarm  me  with  serious  fears 
for  her  health,  or  the  sanity  of  her  mind.     Her  pocket- 


handkerchief  has  always  a  peculiar  fold,  and  her  mlBes 
a  particular  stiffness,  that  make  them  look  as  if  belongs 
ing  to  Aunt  Ruth  and  no  one  else. 

She  is  in  great  demand  by  all  the  married  ladies,  not 
one  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  but  rejoices  at  her  state  of 
''  single  blessedness,**  for  the  little  hands  of  the  good 
spinster  are  just  the  things  for  certain  delicate  kinds  of 
needle  work ;  and  then  nothing  can  exceed  her  adnuTa^ 
ble  taste  in  such  matters.  Aant  Ruth,  in  return,  will 
glance  at  the  care-worn  faces  of  the  married  ladies,  and 
at  their  multiOurious  cares,  and  perplexities,  and,  with  as 
much  of  a  shrug  as  her  fine  taste  will  venture  upon,  de- 
clare, "  well,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  am  one  of  the 
wise  ones*** 

She  is  secretary  to  most  of  our  charitable  societies, 
and  missionary  societies ;  indeed  is  an  active  member  in 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  except  the  Maternal  Association, 
and  it  was  at  one  time  seriously  considered  whether 
she  could  not  be  made  a  member  of  this,  for  the  sake 
of  having  her  for  secretary,  for  her  penmanship  is  ex- 
quisite, looking  like  her  own  self,  small,  neat  and  firm. 

Now,  dost  thou  ask,  why  is  she  single  f  Gentle 
reader,  thou  must  have  divined  the  reason.  It  is  simply 
this.  Aunt  Ruth  was  always  so  nice.  Many  and  many 
were  her  admirers,  and  "offers,**  but  somehow  they  did*nt 
exactly  suit.  She  could*nt  always  tell  why,  to  be  sure, 
but  she  did*nt  like  them,  and  that  was  enough.  One  was 
as  illiterate  as  a  Hottentot,  or  as  clumsy  as  a  bear; 
another  had  carrotty  hair,  and  a  sheepish  look — one  was 
too  sentimental,  another  too  matter-o-factish,  etc.  etc. ; 
and  so  the  dear  creature  went  on  multiplying  objections 
until  considerable  past  twenty,  and  every  body  prophesied 
she  would  "  go  through  the  swamp  and  at  last  take  up 
with  a  broken  stick."  The  old  ladies  shook  their  heads 
and  looked  grave,  the  young  ones  curied  their  pretty 
lips,  tossed  their  heads,  and  one  after  another  married 
the  rejected  lovers  of  the  fastidious  maiden,  and  settled 
down  into  sober,  every-day  matrons. 

At  length  the  village  circle  was  enlivened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  to  the  number  of  beaux,  and,  of  course, 
one  more  to  the  list  of  Aunt  Ruth*s  admirers.  This  was 
in  the  person  of  a  black-eyed,  dashing  youBg  sailor,  all 
animation,  wit  and  humor,  and  retailing  his  nautical 
yams  with  the  best  grace  imaginable.  Heniy  Jackson 
walked,  and  sang,  and  talked  with  Aunt  Ruth,  and,  for 
once,  she  seemed  exactly  suited.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  Whatever  Heniy  Jackson  might 
choose  to  say  or  do,  he  was  sure  to  suit  Aunt  Ruth. 

But,  alas,  with  all  his  recklessness,  he  somehow 
lacked  the  courage  to  tell  a  lady  that  he  loved  her.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  this  sketch  had  never  been  writtsa, 
and  Aunt  Ruth,  instead  of  being  as  she  is,  the  pink  of 
maidenly  precision,  might  have  been  humdrum  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  a  slattern  into  the  bargain.  Henry  knew 
every  rope  in  a  ship,  and  knew  how  to  manage  the 
taughtest  wind  that  ever  blew,  so  that  hit  nag  little 
barque  could  ride  it  out  in  safety;  wouldn't  mind  hoist* 
ing  his  colors,  trimming  his  sails,  and  heaving  to,  to  6rs 
a  salute  to  the  commodore  himself,  when  occnioa 
served,  for  all  these  things  were  fiunlKar  to  hfas;  bat 
somehow,  all  his  daring  fotaook  him,  and  be  ooald  ntutr 
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give  hiA  lips  tbe  right  pucker  to  say,  **  I  love  you."    So  '' 
he  was  forced  to  resort  to  pea  and  iak  to  say  what  eveiy 
body  knew  before. 

Now,  Aunt  Ruth  was  nice  in  all  matters.  She  shud- 
dered at  the  least  infringement  of  maidenly  decorum. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  she  delayed  some  days  to  answer 
the  epistle  of  her  lover.  To  do  so  earlier,  might  argue 
an  indelicate  prccipiution.  Unhappy  maiden !  the  letter 
was  destined  to  be  her  only  solace  through  the  rest  of  her 
solitary  pilgrimage. 

Henry  waited,  and  wondered,  puzzling  in  vain  to  con- 
ceive the  cause  of  her  silence;  for,  frank  and  ardent  him- 
self, he  could  scarcely  be  expected  tu  sympathise  with 
the  scruples  of  a  maiden  so  exceedingly  particular.  At 
length,  from  waiting  and  wondering,  his  pride  became 
piqued,  and  to  con\ince  his  "  lady  love  "  that,  if  rejected, 
he  was  inconsolable,  in  sheer  revenge  he  offered  him- 
self to  a  village  rival,  with  fewer  charms  indeed,  but 
also  with  fewer  scruples  than  Aunt  Ruth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unconscious  maiden  feasted  on 
the  honied  words  with  which  the  warm-hearted  sailor 
had  clothed  the  language  of  his  love,  little  dreaming  of 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  around  her. 

Propriety  at  length  became  fully  satisfied,  and  she  was 
seated  at  her  desk  to  pen  a  response.  Aunt  Ruth  must ' 
have  weighed  every  word ;  the  one  chosen  must  have 
been  just  the  thing,  neither  too  warm,  nor  too  cold ;  and 
every  letter  must  have  been  made  just  as  it  should  be. 
While  thus  occupied,  a  young  gossip  came  in  with  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Henry  Jackson  and  Lucy 
Cobb  were  published.  Aunt  Ruth  turned  slightly  pale, 
and  her  small  foot  beat  time  to  her  thoughu.  When 
her  reporter  had  led  the  room,  she  took  the  paper  on 
which  she  had  been  writing,  and  slowly,  and  thoughtfully, 
tore  it  piece  by  piece,  carefully  wiped  her  pen,  arranged 
her  papers,  and  closed  the  escrutoire,  and  from  that  day 
never  appeared  to  think  any  thing  more  about  it. 

It  was  observed,  that  from  that  time  Aimt  Ruth  began 
to  wear  a  pocket,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  precious 
letter  was  deposited ;  for,  more  than  once,  she  has  been 
detected  conning  the  characters  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
somewhat  worn  and  discolored  by  age,  which  she  aAcr^ 
wards  deposited  with  a  saddened  smile  and  a  suppressed 
sigh,  in  her  pocket.  Still  further,  she  has  been  seen 
gluing  strips  of  paper  upon  the  severed  angles  of  a 
decaying  document,  which  she  concealed  in  her  own 
quiet  way.     It  must  have  been  the  long-treasured  letter. 

Great  hath  been  my  curiosity  to  behold  it— to  luxu- 
riate in  its  delicious  periods.  But  in  vain.  When  we 
have  been  inmates  of  the  same  chamber,  and  I  have 
been  witness  to  all  the  ceremony  of  a  "  Maiden  Lady's" 
toilet — ^have  witnessed  the  removal  of  one  garment 
after  another,  each  one  being  carefully  folded  before  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  then  the  identical  pocket  deposited 
beneath  her  pillow;  how  I  have  longed  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  upon  it  I  But  no ;  Aunt  Ruth's  propriety 
had  become  contagious,  and  I  could  not-^dared  not  do 
it.     No,  no,  it  were  a  cruelty. 

But  the  luxury  of  perusing  the  precious  relic  was  re- 
served for  two  saucy  urchins,  of  twelve  and  fourteen, 
brothers.     By  some  unaccountable  &tality,  the  strings  l 
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of  Aunt  Ruth's  pocket,  one  day,  broke  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  dropped  it  upon  the  floor.  The  two  boys 
held  their  breath  till  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  and 
then  pounced  upon  the  prize.  Scissors,  thimble,  pin* 
ball,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  an  old  maid's  pocket,  were 
unceremoniously  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sacred 
letter  dragged  out  in  a  trice.  Attracted  by  the  noise) 
I  found  them  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  Aunt  Ruth's 
treasures,  and  reading  the  letter  with  all  the  glee  and 
eagerness  of  unsentimental  boyhood.  The  honied  wordS) 
that  had  been  like  this  dew  of  Heaven  to  the  heart  of 
Aunt  Ruth,  were  gabbled  over  amidst  Ahouts  of  mei^ 
riment. 

Scarcely  had  I  discovered  them,  when  she  made  her 
appearance.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled 
apprehensions  of  her  face.  One  instant  she  paused  to 
take  in  the  whole  evil,  and  then  rushed  upon  them.  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  flustered.  The  graceless 
rogues  took  to  their  heels,  bursting  out  into  a  shout  and 
laugh,  such  as  boys  only  cas  utter.  Since  that  I  have 
overiieard  them  repeating  something  to  each  other  with 
a  chuckling  laugh,  at  which  Aunt  Ruth  will  color,  and 
look  uneasy,  and  I  grow  seriously  angry  with  them  for 
their  unfeeling  merriment. 


Original. 
THE    BOY'S   MOUNTAIN    SONG. 

TROH  THK  tfERMAff. 
BT  RVrUt  DAWB9. 

I  AH  the  mountain  shepherd  boy; 
Beneath  noe  castles  rise  in  joy ; 
Here,  first,  the  earliest  sunbeams  playt 
Here,  last,  at  evening,  linger  they ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

Here  is  the  torrent's  foontaia  haai; 
I  drink  it  from  its  rocky  bed ; 
As  rushing  wildly  on  its  way 
Among  the  crags,  I  dash  the  spray  { 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain! 

The  mouniain^it  it  all  ny  own— 
The  stom»«louda  are  iu  circling  sona; 
From  north  to  south  they,  howling,  hush 
My  song  amidst  their  clamorous  rush ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain  1 

While  far  below,  the  thunders  tear. 
Here  stand  I,  in  the  calm,  blue  air; 
I  know,  and  call  to  them :  touch  not. 
But  leave,  in  peace,  my  father's  cotl 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

And  should  the  larum-bell  resound, 
And  beacon-fires  flame  up  around, 
I  then  descend  and  join  the  throng, 
And  swing  my  sword  and  sing  my  song ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 
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OriglDal. 
THE    CHARIB    BRIDE; 

A  LKGKND  OF   BISPANIOLA. 
BT  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "CROMWELL,"  "THE  BROTHERS,**  ETC. 

CHAPTER   ▼. 

The  sun  wan  high  in  heaven,  when  Hernando  de 
Leon  awoke  from  the  deep  but  perturbed  and  restless 
Blumbers,  which,  induced  by  the  fever  of  bis  wounds, 
and  the  toilsome  journey  of  the  preceding  day,  had 
follen  on  him,  almost  before  his  limbs  were  stretched 
upon  their  tempoiary  couch.  The  bright  rays  streaming 
in  between  the  massive  beams  that  barred  the  portal  of 
his  dungeon,  full  of  ten  thousand  dancing  motes,  had 
fallen  full  upon  his  face  and  uncurtained  eyelids,  dazzling 
the  orbs,  within  so  that,  when  he  up-started  from  his 
dreamless  sleep,  it  was  a,  moment  or  two  before  he  could 
so  far  collect  his  thoughts,  unaided  by  the  promptings  of 
his  eyesight,  as  to  discover  where  he  was,  or  what  bad 
been  the  circumstances  which  placed  him  in  that  wild 
abode.  By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  truth  dawned  on 
his  mind ;  and,  with  the  truth,  that  dull  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, that  dense  and  smothering  weight,  which,  to  souls 
of  the  highest  order  and  most  delicate  perceptions,  seems 
ever  to  attend  the  loss  of  liberty.  For  a  while,  therefore, 
he  brooded  gloomily  and  darkly  over  the  strange  events 
of  the  past  day;  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  entrapped;  the  unexplained  and 
unintelligible  conduct  of  the  savages ;  and,  above  all,  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  their  treatment  of  himself. 

Hence  his  thoughts  strayed,  by  no  unnatural  transition, 
to  the  mild  features  and  kind  ministry  of  the  Charib  boy ; 
but  though  he  probed  his  memory  to  its  lowest  depths, 
be  could  not  satisfy  himself  of  aught  pertaining  to  those 
half-remembered  lineaments.  After  a  little  space,  wan- 
dering agun,  his  spirit  began  to  reflect  upon  the  chances 
of  his  liberation ;  nor  did  he  meditate  long  on  this  topic, 
before  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  his  present  [ 
escape  from  the  bonds  of  the  fierce  Cagique,  and  for  his 
ultimate  return  to  the  settlement  of  his  countrymen,  he 
must  rely  entirely  on  hiB  own  enei^es.  Hope  of 
assistance  from  without  was  evidently  desperate  !  The 
speed  and  secrecy  with  which  the  Indians  had  conduoted 
their  retreat— <he  ignorance  of  all  his  comrades  re- 
specting his  own  movements  on  that  eventful  morning <*- 
the  death,  flight  or  capture  of  all  those  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  time  or  place  of  his  encounter  with  Her- 
reiro;  and,  above  all,  the  great  and  almost  certain  proba- 
bility, that  Bome  ulterior  object— involving  inroads  on 
the  Spanish  posts,  of  magnitude  suflicient  to  engage  their 
occupants,  exclusively,  in  their  own  self  preservation — 
had  drawn  the  wily  Caoftabo'  to  such  a  distance  from 
his  usual  fastnesses— all  these  considerations  led  the 
young  captive  to  believe,  that  on  himself  alone— on  his 
own  often  tried  resources — on  his  own  resolute  will,  and 
unflinching  nerves— on  his  own  deep  sagacity  and 
dauntless  courage — on  his  own  hardihood  of  heart,  and 
corresponding  energy  of  thewes  and  sinews,  depended 
all  his  hopes  of  extrication  from  an  imprisonment  which 
promised  to  be  long  indeed,  and  painful,  unless  it  should 
be  brought  to  a  more  speedy,  though  no  less  unwished 
termination,  through  the  medium  of  a  violent  and  cruel 


death.     Stimulated  by  reflections  such  as  these,  to  some- 
thing of  exertion,  Hernando  rose  from  his  lowly  coucb, 
with  the  intent  of  exploring,  to  the  utmost,  the  secrets  of 
his  prison-house,  which,  so  far  as  the  uncertain  light, 
chequered  and  broken  by  the  gratings  through  which  it 
found  its  way,  permitted  him  to  judge,  seemed  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  magnitude ;  when,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, as  he  raised  himself,  he  perceived  that  during  his 
slumbers,  his  dungeon  had  been  visited  by  some  one,  who 
had  left,  hard  by  his  humble  pillow,  a  calabash  of  pure 
cold  water,  with  a  slight  meal  of  fruits  and  the  cassava 
bread,  which  formed  the  principal  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  simple   Indians.     So   sound,  however,  had 
been  his  sleep,  that  the  noise  of  opening  the  heavy,  creak- 
ing gate  had  fallen  unheard  and  unheeded  on  bis  dulled 
senses.     To  lave  his  heated  brow  and  hands  in  the  cool 
element — to  quaff*  a  long,  long  draught,  more  soothing 
and  delicious  in  his  present  temper,  than  the  most  fra- 
grant wines  of  Xeres,  or  the  yet  more  renowned  and 
costly  bal  de  Pefias,  was  his  first  impulse;  but  when, 
refreshed  and  reinvigorated  by  the  innocent  cup,  he 
turned  to  taste  the  eatables  before  him,  his  very  soul 
revolted  from  the  untouched  morsel,  the  rising  spasm  of 
tlie  throat,  the  hysterica  passio  of  poor  Lear,  convulsed 
him ;  and  casting  the  food  from  him,  he  buried  his  hot, 
aching  temples  in  his  hand,  and  remained   for  many 
minutes  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep  stupor^— then,  by 
a  mighty  efibrt,   shaking   off*  the  lethargic  gloom,  he 
drank  again  more  deeply  than  before,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  strode  with  firm  and  rapid  steps,  several  times  to 
and  fro  the  area  of  his  prison,  immediately  within  the 
wicket,  where  fell  the  brightest  glances  of  the  half-inter* 
rupted  sunlight. 

''  Shame,  shame  !*'  he  cried,  at  length,  giving  articu- 
late expression  to  his  thoughts — "  shame,  shame,  on 
thee,  Hernando!— to  pine  and  give  way  thus  beneath 
the  pressure  of  so  slight  an  evil — for  what  is  this  to  thy 
hai^,  soul^ankering  captivity,  among  the  savage  pay- 
nimry  of  Spain — when,  fettered  to  the  floor,  thou  languish- 
cdst  for  nine  long  months,  unvisited  by  the  fair  light  of 
heaven.  Shame !  it  must  not  be !" — and  he  manned  him- 
self upon  the  instant  by  a  single  effort,  and  turning  fipom 
the  light,  explored  with  cautious  scrutiny,  each  nook 
and  angle  of  the  cavern.  It  was  of  large  extent;  wide, 
deep,  and  full  of  dark,  irregalar  recesses ;  and  seemed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  species  of  magazine  or  store- 
house ;  fur  piles  of  dried  fish,  baskets  of  wicker^woik, 
heaped  with  the  golden  ears  of  maize,  or  roots  of  the 
cassava,  cumbered  the  floor,  while  on  rude  shelves  were 
stowed  away  the  simple  fabrics  of  the  Indian  loom, 
mattings,  and  rolls  of  cotton  cloth  fantastically  died ; 
and  in  one,  the  most  secret  nook,  protected  by  a  wooden 
door,  a  mass  of  glittering  ornaments,  some  wrought  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  others  of  the  adulterated  metal,  which 
the  savages  termed  guaniiif  breast-plates,  and  crowns, 
and  bracelets,  enough  to  have  satisfied  the  avarice  insa-  « 
tiate  of  a  Pizarro  or  a  Corte.  Nor  were  these  all ;  for, 
risible  amid  the  darkness,  by  the  rays  which  their  own 
gorgeous  substance  concentrated,  lay  bars,  and  ingots, 
and  huge  wedges  of  the  virgin  metal,  besides  a  pile  of 
unwrought  ore,  gleaming  with  massy  veins,  of  value 
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Utterly  incftlculable.  Slight  was  the  glance  which  the 
young  Spaniard  cast  upon  these  more  than  kingly  trea- 
BDre8-*-«  single  crevice  opening  to  the  outer  air,  had 
been  to  him  a  discovery  more  precious  than  Che  concen- 
trated wealth  of  all  the  mighty  mines  of  the  new  world — 
a  single  coat  of  plate,  with  helm  and  buckler,  and  a  good 
Spanish  blade  to  match  diem,  he  would  have  clutched 
with  hand  that  scorned  the  richer  metal — but  these  were 
not ;  and  he  turned  from  the  Cacique's  treasury  with  a 
heedless  air,  to  resume  his  hitherto  unprofitable  search. 
Not  far  did  he  go,  however,  before  another  wooden  door 
presented  itself,  closed  only  by  an  inartificial  latch,  which 
yielded  instantly  to  his  impatient  fingers.  It  opened, 
and  before  him  spread  a  huge  and  stately  hall,  for  such 
it  seemed,  wide  as  the  cloistered  chancel  of  some  gothic 
pile,  and  loftier,  walled,  pavod  and  vaulted  by  the  prime- 
val hand  of  nature,  first  and  unrivalled  architect,  with 
the  eternal  granite — ^not  as  the  outer  chamber,  obscure 
or  dimly  seen  by  half-excluded  daylight,  but  flooded  with 
pure,  all-pervading  sunshine,  which  poured  in,  unpolluted 
and  unveiled,  through  the  vast  natural  arch  which  termi- 
nated the  superb  arcade.  His  heart  leaped,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  vast  joy  of  the  moment,  into  his  very  throat! 
All  suffering,  all  anxiety,  all  wo  was  instantly  forgotten ! 
for  he  was  free !  free  as  the  fresh  summer  winds  that 
wantoned  round  his  head,  rife  with  the  perfumes  of  a 
thousand  flowecy  hills !  free  as  the  glowing  sunshine  tliat 
streamed  in  so  gloriously  through  that  broad  portal ! 
With  a  quick  step  and  bounding  pulse,  he  leaped  toward 
the  opening !  he  reached !  he  stood  upon  the  threshhold ! 
Wherefore  that  sudden  start,  wherefore  that  ashy  pallor, 
pervading  brow  and  cheek  and  lip  f  One  other  step,  and 
he  had  been  precipitated  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  sheer 
verge  of  the  huge  rock,  which  fell  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  ninety  fathoms,  down  to  the  cultured  plain  below ! 
His  feet  were  tottering  now  upon  the  very  brink,  and  it 
required  a  more  than  ordinary  effort  of  his  strong  active 
frame,  to  check  the  impulse  of  his  forward  motion,  which 
had  been  so  impetuously  swift,  that  but  a  little  more 
would  have  sufficed  to  hurl  him  into  empty  air.  With  a 
dull,  leaden  weight,  that  sudden  disappointment  crushed 
down  the  burning  aspirations  of  his  soul—- his  heart  fell 
sick  within  him — he  clasped  his  hands  over  bis  thrab- 
bing  temples — ^he  was  again  a  captive .'  It  was,  howe- 
ever,  but  for  a  moment  that  he  was  luraanned ;  before  a 
second  had  elapsed,  he  was  engaged  with  all  bis  energies 
in  the  examination  of  the  smallest  peculiarities  of  the 
place,  hoping,  alas !  in  vain,  that  he  should  still  discover 
there  some  path  whereby  to  quit  his  prison-house ;  but 
not  the  faintest  track — not  the  most  slight  projection, 
whereon  to  plant  a  foot,  was  there;  above,  below,  to 
right  and  left  of  that  huge  arch,  the  massy  precipice  was 
smooth  and  hard  and  slippery  as  glass— and  after  a 
minute  inspection,  the  Spaniard  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  own  to  his  excited  hopes,  which  (ain  would 
have  delivered  themselves,  that  nothing  had  been  gained 
by  his  discovery  beyond  the  power  of  gazing  forth  over 
the  beauties  of  that  boundless  scene  which  stretched 
away,  for  miles  and  miles,  beneath  his  feet  to  the  blue 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  lost  themselves  in  turn  in 
the  illimitable  azure  of  the  cloudless  skies.  Wistfully 
did  he  strain  his  eyes  over  the  wide-spread  plain,  which, 


from  that  lofty  eminence,  showed  map-like  and  distinct, 
its  every  variation  of  bill,  or  sloping  upland,  tangled 
ravine,  or  broad  and  fertile  valley,  clearly  delineated  by 
the  undulations  of  those  migh^  shadows,  which,  thrown 
by  the  strong  sunshine  from  a  hundred  sweeping  clouds 
— careered,  like  giant  wings,  over  the  glittering  land- 
scape.    Many  an  Indian  village  did  he  mark,  nestling 
beneath  the  umbrage  of  its  sheltering  palms,  or  perched 
upon  some  bold  projection,  around  the  base  of  which 
murmured,  with  chafing  waters,  some  one  of  those  bright 
streams,  hundreds  of  which  might  be  seen  glancing  gold- 
like to  the  morning  sun;  but  though  he  gazed  till  his 
eyes  ached,  he  could  descry  no  tokens  of  his  country- 
men.    The  settlements  of  Isabella  were  either  too  ftr 
distant  to  be  reached. by  any  human  glance,  mrwere, 
more  probably,  concealed  by  some  dark,  forest-mantled 
hill,  for  ha  could  neither  discern  them,  nor  even  recog^ 
nize  the  curvature  of  the  fair  b^y  on  which  they  stood. 
Suddenly,  while  he  lingered  yet  over  the  distant  pro^ 
pect,  a  faint  sound  burst  upon  his  ear— «  sound  oft  heard 
and  uuforgotten ;  though  so  faint,  that  now  it  scarcely 
rose  above  the  whisper  of  the  breeze  waving  the  myriad 
treetops  of  that  untrodden  solitude,  and  th*  small  voice 
of  the  far  river,  whose  angry  roar  was  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  distance,  into  a  soft  and  soothing  murmur. 
He  started  and  glanced  hurriedly  around— -again  that 
sound— nearer  and  clearer  than  before— the  remote  din 
of  ordnance!     Toward  the  east  he  gazed;  and  there, 
winning  their  quiet  way  through   the  calm  waters  in 
!  close  propinquity  to  the  green  margin  of  the  isle,  he 
saw  four  caravellas,  with  every  snow-white  sail  spread  to 
the  favoring  gales,  with  fluttering  signals  streaming  from 
their  mast  beads,  and  by  their  oft-repeated  salens,  solicit 
ing  the  notice  of  their  countrymen.     It  was— ^t  was, 
past  doubt,  the  squadron  of  Columbns — ^long  wished  for, 
and  arrived  too  late !     That  squadron  which  he  had  so 
fondly,  anxiously  desired,  the  pledge  and  sanction  of  hit 
nuptials  with  his  adored  Guarica — which  was  even  now 
making  iu  destined  harbor ;  while  he,  a  hopeless  captive, 
lay  in  a  living  tomb,  his  fate  unknown,  his  prison  unsna- 
pected — and  she,  his  darkeyed  love,  endured,  he  knew 
not  what,  of  disappointed  love,  of  intense  yearning,  and 
of   hope    deferred— perchance    of   barbarous  outrage, 
prompted  by  the  suspicion  or  the  jealousy  of  her  wild 
kinsmen.     Hopeless  although  he  was,  he  watched  thoae 
caravellas  with  a  gaze  as  eagerly  solicitous  as  that  which 
the  benighted  sailor  keeps  on  the  beacon  of  his  safe^«— 
while,  one  by  one,  they  were  lost  to  his  sight  behind  some 
towering  promontory,  and  reappeared  again,  each  after 
each,  glittering  forth  with  all  their  white  sails  shin»- 
meriog  in  the  meridian  lighC     At  length  he  might  behold 
them  shortening  sail,  as  tliough  their  haven  was  at  hand; 
and  by  and  by  they  shot  into  the  shadow  of  a  wide  wood- 
crowned  hill ;   and,  though  the  watcher  kept  bis  pott 
until  the  sun  was  bending  down  toward  the  western 
verge  of  the  horizon,  tbey  issued  not  again  upon  the 
azure  waters,  beyond  that  mass  of  frowning  verdure. 
With  a  heart  sicker  than  before,  he  had  already  turned 
away,  in  order  to  go  back  into  the  outer  cavern,  when 
a  sharp,  whizzing  sound  beside  him,  attracted  his  anei»> 
tion,  and,  ere  he  could  look  round,  the  long  shaft  of  a 
Charib  arrow  splintered  itself  against  the  rocky  evol^ 
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way,  and  fell  in  fragments  at  his  feet.  The  first  glance 
of  the  dauntless  Spaniard  was  outward,  to  desciy,  if  pos- 
sible, the  archer  who  bad  launched  that  missile,  and 
with  so  tnie  an  aim !  Nor  was  he  long  in  doubt — for, 
perched  on  a  projecting  crag  of  the  same  line  of  cliffs, 
wherein  was  perforated  the  wide  cave  within  the  mouth 
of  which  he  stood,  a  hundred  yards,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, distant,  he  saw  the  Charib  boy,  who  had  so  kindly 
ministered  to  his  most  pressing  wants  during  the  toil- 
some march  of  the  past  day.  A  quiver  was  suspended 
from  his  shoulders,  and  a  long  Indian  bow  was  yet  raised 
in  his  right  hand  to  the  level  of  his  eye—- but  by  the 
friendly  wafture  of  his  left,  he  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
notion  that  he  was  hostilely  inclined.  Again  he  waved 
bis  hand  aloft,  pointed  toward  the  broken  arrow, 
and  turning  hastily  away,  was  out  of  sight  before  Her- 
nando could  reply  to  his  brief,  amicable  gestures.  As 
soon  as  he  had  roused  his  scattered  energies  of  mind, 
the  youthful  Spaniard  turned  his  attention  to  the 
fragments  of  the  splintered  shaft ;  and  instantly  disco- 
vered a  small  packet  securely  fastened  to  the  flint  head. 
Tearing  it  thence  with  eager  haste,  couched  in  the  Span- 
ish tongue,  and  traced  upon  the  scrap  of  parchment  by  a 
remeo^red  hand,  he  read  the  following  sentences  :— 

**  Be  of  (ood  eheef-.-frleBds  ara  aboot  ua.  When  the  moon 
sets  to-nigbt,  watch  at  the  oaverB  mouth—*  olue  of  thread  shall 
be  conveyed  to  thee,  by  which  thou  ahalt  draw  up  a  cord  suffi- 
cient for  thy  weightrrHneans  of  escape  shall  wait  thee  at  the 
cliff's  fool— these,  through  the  Charib,  Orosimbo,  from  thine 
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He  tore  the  billet  on  the  instant,  into  the  smallest 
fiagments,  and,  lest  sonra  prying  eye  should  fall  on  its 
eontrats,  scattered  it  piecemeal  trough  the  rocky  porch 
to  the  free  winds  of  heaven.  This  done,  he  looked 
around  him  carefully  for  some  projection  of  the  rock 
whereunto  he  might  fix  the  rope,  on  which  he  was  to 
wing  his  flight  down  that  precipitous  abyss,  that  no  time 
might  be  wasted  when  the  appointed  hour  should  come 
for  the  adventure,  and  soon  <3iscovered  a  tall  stalactitic 
pillar,  close  to  the  brink  of  the  descent,  the  strength  of 
which  he  tested  by  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  power. 
Satisfied  now  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to 
avoid  suspicion  and  to  await  the  actions  of  his  friends 
withoOt,  he- returned  instantly  to  die  exterior  cave-^ 
aaooied  the  door  with  care,  and  dragging  back  the  cot- 
ton mattrass  on  which  he  had  slept  the  preceding  night, 
into  the  daricest  angle  of  his  prison,  stretched  himself  on 
it,  to  expect,  as  patiently  as  might  be,  the  approach  of 
avening.  Not  long  had  he  Iain  there,  before  a  grim- 
irisaged,  old,  wrinkled  warrior  entered  with  a  supply  of 
Ibod  and  water.  Without  a  word,  this  tawny  gaoler 
deposited  his  load  upon  the  rocky  floor,  and  then,  with 
onoouth  courtesy,  applied  fresh  bandages,  besmeared 
with  some  sweetpscented  Indian  salve,  which  acted 
almost  magically  to  the  refreshment  of  the  wound  upon 
the  wrist,  which  had  been  pierced  by  the  Charib  arrow. 
Having  done  this,  he  peered  about  with  silent  scrutiny 
into  each  angle  and  recess  of  the  caveninngeon,  and  then, 
having  severely  tested  the  strength  of  the  wooden  bar- 
tiers,  swung  to,  and  locked  the  heavy  lattice,  and  de- 
parted. Slowly  the  hours  of  daylight  lagged  away ;  but 
to  the  slowest  and  the  longest  term,  iu  end  must  come; 
and  gradually  the  long  shadows,  which  the  setting  sun 


threw  over  the  green  landscape,  melted  into  the  dimness 
of  the  universal  gloom ;  and  one  by  one  the  stars  came 
out  in  the  dark  azure  firmament,  and  all  was  still  and 
sweet  and  breathless.  A  non  the  moon  came  forth,  climb- 
ing the  arch  of  heaven  in  her  pure  beauty,  and  bathing 
all  on  earth  in  peaceful  glory.  It  seemed  to  the  excited 
spirit  of  Hernando,  as  if  she  never  would  complete  her 
transit  over  the  deep  blue  skies ;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  exertion  that  he  compelled  himself  to  wait  the 
time  appointed.  Well  for  him  was  it,  that  he  did  so ! 
for  when  she  had  attained  her  central  height,  a  band  of 
dusky  warriors,  with  the  great  Cacique,  Caofiabo,  at  their 
head,  well  armed  with  spears  and  warn^lubs,  and  equip- 
ped with  many  and  bright  torches,  paused  at  the  grated 
entrance,  and  summoned  him  to  show  himself  to  them, 
his  captors.  After  this  measure,  evidently  of  precaution, 
he  was  left  quite  alone;  and  shortly  after  he  fell  asleep 
for  a  short  space,  although  his  slumbers  were  disturbed 
and  broken;  and  the  moon  had  not  set,  although  her 
lower  limb  was  sinking  fast  into  the  .forest,  when  he 
woke.  Cautiously  he  peered  out  through  the  dungeon 
grate,  to  see  that  all  wos  still  without,  ere  he  should  seek 
his  post;  then  satisfied  that  no  spies  were  upon  the 
watch,  ho  noiselessly  unclosed  the  inner  door,  fiutened 
it  softly  after  him,  and  stealing  through  the  lai^ger  cavern, 
showed  his  tall  figure  in  the  archway,  just  as  the  last  ray 
of  the  moon  glanced  on  the  cliffs  around  him,  ere  she 
should  disappear.  She  sank,  and  all  was  gloom.*  A 
moment,  and  a  shrill  sharp  whistle  rang  on  the  night  air; 
and  again  a  shaft  whitzed  by  him,  and  fall  harmless.  A 
slight  thread  was  attached  to  it,  which  &thom  after 
fathom  he  drew  in,  until  a  stronger  line  supplied  its 
place,  and  next,  a  stout  cord,  and  at  length  the  promised 
rope !  With  eager  hands  he  gathered  it,  link  after  link, 
coil  after  coil,  fastened  it  to  the  lofty  stalactite,  and  after 
having  tried  by  a  sudden  jerk  the  safety  of  the  knot, 
leaned  forth  over  the  rocky  brink,  to  see  if  thence  he 
might  descry  aught  of  his  trusty  friends !  Diminished 
by  the  distance,  into  a  twinkling  gleam,  scarce  larger 
than  the  firefly *b  spark,  at* the  crag's  base,  there  blazed  a 
single  torch ;  and  this  slight  glimmer  seen,  vrithont  ooe 
word  or  doubt,  the  dauntless  youth  grasped  the  stout 
cable,  and  launched  himself  over  the  perilous  brink,  into 
the  viewless  bosom  of  the  air.  The  rope  had  been  pre- 
pared with  knots  at  each  foot  of  its  length,  through  every 
one  of  which  was  thrust  a  tough  bamboo,  forming  a  rude 
extempore  step-hidder ;  yet,  though  facilitated  somewhat, 
the  descent  into  that  black,  and,  as  it  seemed,  bottomless 
abyss,  was  still  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  less  peri- 
lous than  fearful.  Steadily,  however,  did  Hernando, 
grasping  the  short  rungs  with  an  iron  gripe,  and  plant* 
ing  his  feet  one  by  one,  descend  that  fearfiil  ladder ;  nor, 
till  he  stood  unscathed  on  the  firm  soil  below,  did  his 
brain  reel,  or  his  stout  nerves  tremble,  and  there,  on  his 
recovering  from  the  transient  tremor  and  bewilderment 
that  fell  upon  him,  he  found  himself  clasped  in  the  fond 
arms  of  the  faithful  Guarica ;  while  round  them  gathered 
the  bold  page,  Alonco,  and  Orozimbo,  the  true  Charih 
boy,  Guarica's  youthful  brother,  who  had  alone  designed 
with  skill,  and  with  success  accomplished,  this  desperate 
adventure  of  escape. 
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Original. 
THE    BLIGHTED   FLOWER. 

BT   ROBERT   HoWK  GOULD. 

Jilts  Cakolinc  Fkancks  Dewcy,  (a  daufhUr  of  tha  R«t. 
Chestee  Dbwet,  profoasor  at  Williamstown  CoUefe,)  died 
at  bar  Iklhar't  residenca  in  RocheBter,  In  September  last. 
She  wa«  a  young  lady  of  most  unconunon  loveliness  of  mind 
and  person — the  ornamaot  and  admiration  of  a  nameroui  cir- 
cle of  acquaiBtaneeef  as  well  io  this  city  and  at  the  South,  as 
in  her  own  more  permanent  place  of  residence.  We  lament, 
in  this  Instance,  (as  we  are  frequently  compelled  to  do,  for 
the  loTcliest  and  most  belored  among  our  young  oonntrjrwo- 
meuj)  an  early  death  by  consumption. 

The  following  lines  were  written  a  short  time  prerlous  to  her 
death. 

*<  There  was  a  brilliant  flash  * 

Of  youth  abotit  her— and  her  kindling  eye 
Poured  such  unearthly  light,  that  hope  would  hang 
E*en  on  the  archer's  arrow,  while  it  dropped 
Deep  poison.    Many  a  restless  night  aha  toiled 
For  that  slight  breath  which  held  her  from  the  tomb. 
Still  wastinr,  like  a  snow-wreath  which  the  sun 
Marks  for  his  own,  on  some  cold  mountain's  breast, 
Yet  sparesi  and  tinges  long  with  rosy  lighL" — ^tighc. 

A  PLOWSR,  of  pureat,  toftest  bloom, 
Ope'd  ita  fidr  leaves  upon  my  sight, 

Shining  throagfa  its  sweet  perfume 

Like  mooDbeams  thro'  the  dews  of  oight. 

A  thing  more  sweetly,  purely  fair, 

Found  never  birth  in  earthly  air!~* 

EVn  now,  before  my  saddened  view  ' 
Fond  memory  paints  its  every  hue. 

It  faded  like' a  passing  sigh,— 

The  fairest  aye  are  first  to  die  ;— 

Drooped  on  the  stem  its  gentle  head, 

And  straight  its  perfumed  brightness  fled.     . 

How  kmely  now  that  parent  tree, 

Where  such  bright  blossoms  wont  to  be ! 

Orief  perches  now,  with  sombre  wing. 

Where  these  fair  flow'rets  learned  to  din;, 

And  makes  a'sad  and  gloomy  shade, 

Where  erst  the  loveliest  sunbeams  played. 

And,  in  the  Scroll  of  human  life, 

Records  like  this  are  ever  rtfe  :-^ 

List  to  that  lonely  man  of  care— 

"  Earth's  fragile  thingn,  are  still  most  fair !" 

His  brightest  child,  his  darling  one. 

The  binding  link  to  those  long  gone,— 

His  own  fair  girl^*his  earthly  whole^ 

His  hope— his  prayor    his  Aeor^— his  soul  !— 

Is  fading  like  that  summer  flower. 

E'en  in  her  beauty's  brightest  hour ! 

So  bright,  she  seems  for  earth  too  fair ;— > 

Too  pore,  for  aught  but  upper  air, 

Where  angels  soar  on  buoyant  wing, 

And  on  the  winds  sweet  warblings  fling  ;— 

So  fond,  that  e'en  the  Heaven  above 

Might  learn  from  her,  how  pure  is  love ! 

And  gentler,  than  that  summer  breeze 

Which  still  so  softly  waved  the  trees. 

That  they  in  stillness  met  its  kiss, 

Fearing  to  break  the. spell  of  bliss 

By  e'en  a  breath  as  soft  and  lone 

As  listening  Silence  calls  iu  own ! 

Thus  bright;  thus  fiur*,— but  oh!  as  frail 

A*  gossamer's  light,  floating  veil  !— 


The  soul,  within  its  earthly  bowers- 
Like  reinbow-insect  round  a  flower,—- 
Seemed  hovering  light,  with  trembling  wing, 
As  doubting  if  to  soar  or  cling; 
And  through  that  eye's  transparpnt  blue— 
The  evening  sky's  most  holy  hue !— > 
You  gazed  upon  a  soyl  of  thought. 
With  more  than  "  earthly  fancies  "  fraught, 
Which,  bright  before  your  gaze,  unfurled 
Pure  traces  of  a  better  world. 
•  ••••• 

Yes !  like  a  brother's,  this  sad  heart 

Doth  swell  with  grief  to  bid  thee  part ; 

And  foin  would  suffer  years  of  pain, 

To  bid  thy  beauty  bloom  again. 

And  see  upon  that  pallid  cheek, 

Returning  health  in  blushes  speak, 

And  sparkle  through  that  beaming  eye, 

In  radiance  caught  from  worlds  on  high. 

Sweet  sister !— such  indeed  thou  art. 

In  all  the  ties  that  bind  the  heart — 

Though  bliss  awaits  thee  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  vain  to  teach  each  bursting  sigh 

That  thou  art  called  to  happier  spheres  ;-^ 

Grief  cannot  see  them  through  her  tears ! 

There  was  a  deep  and  placid  spring, 

Round  which  the  sweetest  flowers  did  ding ; 

And  bright  beneath  embowering  shade, 

The  stars  amid  its  ripples  played. 

One  star  there  was,  of  holiest  light, 

That  glassed  itself  there  every  night. 

And  looked  up  in  each  gazer's  face 

With  such  a  modest,  placid  grace, 

That,  thus  embowered  in  shade  and  bloom^ 

The  fountain  seemed  its  fittest  home. 

You  never  felt,  that,  bright  on  high, 

Its  dwelling  was  the  distant  sky. 

And  that  its  fount-reflected  beam 

Was  "  baseless  as  a  fleeting  dream." 

The  fount  receded,  day-by-day. 

Till  its  last  wave  had  passed  away  :— 

The  star,  as  passed  its  latest  trace, 

Had  lost  its  earthly  resting-place ; 

And  homeward  sped  its  lovely  ray, 

'Mid  the  blue  ether  far  away. 

How  shall  it  ever  greet  our  sight. 

Among  a  world  of  stars  as  bright  7 — 

While  mirrored  here  it  sweetly  shone, 

We  deemed  its  brightness  dl  our  own ; 

It  gladdened  here  the  sombre  shade, 

By  neighboring  darkness  bright  displayed  :— 

Now,  undutinguished,  meeu  our  sigh(,— 

One  ray  amid  a  world  of  light! 

And  thus,  we  know  our  friend  shdl  shine, 

An  angel,  in  a  world  divine ; 

But  oh !  to  light  our  earthly  track, 

Her  radiant  form  wiU  ne'er  come  back ! 

We  can  but  weep,  tho'  God  has  givMi 

A  seraph's  harp  to  Her  in  Heaven, 

For  sadly  wandering,  ftbt  and  lone, 

We  miss  from  Earth  her  music  tone ! 
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Original. 
MIDNIGHT   IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

A  TALE  or  1688. 

BT    MRS.    IMILT    W.   ELLSWORTH. 

It  was  a  clondlesB  evening  in  September.  Alight, 
sofl  haze  slept  on  the  lanilscape,  subduing,  but  not  im- 
pairing the  brilliancy  of  the  most  beautiful  autumnal 
scenery.  The  sun,  now  scarce  an  hour  above  the  hori- 
zon, threw  forward  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  tulip, 
the  locust,  and  various  other  forest  trees,  which,  in  this 
virgin  soil,  had  attained  to  a  gigantic  height — ^his  oblique 
rays,  cresting  their  majestic  tops  with  burnished  gold, 
chequered  with  exquisite  light  and  shadow,  the  rich  and 
mellow  landscape.  Occasionally,  might  be  seen  some 
isolated  shrub  or  tree,  over  which  was  sprinkled  the- 
orange  or  ruby  tinted  foliage,  indicative  of  prematurity, 
or  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  first  chill  breath  of 
autumn.  Here  and  there  untrodden  wastes  of  long 
wavy  grass,  stretched  away  to  the  brink  of  a  wild  and 
graceful  stream— «  tributary  of  the  Susquehannali,  over 
the  opposite  banks  of  which,  rose  abruptly,  perpendicu- 
lar masses  of  rock,  bold  and  precipitous,  which  seemed 
to  frown  upon  the  tranquil  beauty  slumbering  at  their 
base,  consisting,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  un- 
measured distance,  of  tracts  of  dense  forest  trees,  and 
their  infinitely  varied  greens,  with  some  few  intervals  of 
unwooded  meadow.  No  where  was  the  power  of  culti- 
vation felt  or  seen.  The  landscape  told  of  no  Creator 
but  the  Omnipotent  God.  How  eloquent  is  the  repose— 
the  holy  stillness  of  so  vast  a  solitude  I 

Far  in  the  horizon  might  be  seen,  in  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, the  smoke  of  a  small  encampment  of  the  Lenni 
Lenaps,  or  Dcla wares,  who  had  migrated,  westward  of 
the  main  settlement  of  the  tribe.  With  this  exception, 
no  vestige  of  human  habitation  could  be  traced,  save  one 
log  house— the  dwelling  of  Vanarden.  A  pioneer  of  the 
earlier  settlements,  he  had  penetrated  these  pathless 
wilds— erected  a  warm  and  commodious  cabin  of  logs 
and  clay,  neatly  plastered  within,  and  hung  with  the 
•kins  of  wild  animals.  One  extremity  of  this  dwelling 
was  separated  from  the  other  apartments  by  a  partition 
of  trunks  of  huge  trees,  filled  in  with  moss ;  and  served 
as  a  kennel  for  several  superb  hounds.  Half  buried 
within  a  copse  of  laurels  and  white  blossomed  box  wood, 
midway  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  rock,  stood  the  lone 
dwelling.  Like  the  nest  of  the  mountain  eagle,  it  seemed 
elevated  above  all  peril  from  the  intruding  foot  of  man, 
and  exempt  from  evciy  danger,  except  such  as  might 
arise  from  swollen  torrents,  or  sudden  gusts  which  oc- 
casionally swept  through  the  gorges  of  the  range,  with 
irresistibld  violence. 

Such  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  Vanarden— his  hopes, 
his  wishes  were  all  bounded  by  the  circling  horizon.  In 
front  of  the  cottage,  upon  a  rude  bench,  sat  a  maiden, 
who  had  scarce  yet  reached  her  eighteenth  winter.  In 
her  hand  she  held  a  rack  or  distaff,  which  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  mechanically,  for  she  was  evidently  ab- 
stracted ;  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  being  fixed  on  some 
far  distant  object. 


Marion  was  not,  like  ordinary  heroines  of  romance,  m 
being  of  faultless,  dazzling  beauty.  She  was  a  v«ry 
woman.  Yet  her  faults  were  only  the  excess  of  her 
virtues,  and  her  beauty  was  from  the  bright  emanatioDa 
of  an  enthusiastic  sonl — a  heart  glowing  with  lore  and 
tenderness  to  all  God's  creatures.  Health,  good-humor, 
and  contentment,  cast  round  her  a  perpetual  halo. 
Youth,  gave  elasticity  to  her  step,  and  lent  a  bright  car- 
nation to  her  cheek ;  while  her  voice,  like  sweet  music, 
sank  into  the  very  hearts  of  her  hearers.  She  was  now 
in  the  attitude  of  an  expectant,  and  the  careful  arrange- 
ment of  her  simple  toilet,  evinced  that  it  was  for  no  in- 
different visitor.  Her  dress,  having  no  reference  to  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  was  a  robe  of  white  linen  gatbered 
in  folds  round  the  throat,  and,  falling  below  the  ankle, 
VBB  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  cincture  of  leather,  oraa* 
mented  with  the  delicate  quills  of  the  porcupine,  frona  the 
nether  edge  of  which,  dropped  a  fringe  of  small  feathers, 
the  spoils  of  the  brilliant  oriole.  The  front  of  her  zone 
was  secured  by  a  small  arrow,  formed  of  some  darit 
wood,  resembling  ebony,  highly  polished,  and  finbhed  by 
narrow  bands,  or  flat  rings  of  ohased  silver.  Her  little 
feet  were  encased  in  half  boots  or  moccasias  of  dressed 
deer  skin,  embroidered  like  the  girdle.  From  her  neck 
depended  a  cross,  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
arrow,  and  of  similar  woricnufnship. 

Crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  young  girl,  was  a  lion-liko 
mastiff — the  faithful  Tromp,  which,  for  years,  had  been 
her  constant  companion  and  guard.  Juat  within  the 
door  was  placed  a  rifle,  with  other  accoutrements  of  the 
hunter,  together  with  a  pile  of  small  game. 

Vanarden,  after  a  day  of  exertion,  with  weary  step, 
was  kenneling  his  terrier,  and  feeding  his  large  canine 
family,  while  his  daughter  was  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
herself  to  her  disappointment.  Already  the  beaotifoi 
things  of  earth  were  fading  from  the  sight,  and  the  locks 
of  the  maiden  were  damp  with  the  dews  of  evening. 
Lingering  on  the  threshhold  to  listen  yet  a  little  longer 
for  a  well  known  step,  she  patted  a  kind  good  night  to 
her  dog,  who,  as  she  drew  the  bolts  within,  stretched 
himself  upon  a  mat  before  the  cabin  door,  and  com- 
menced his  nightly  watch. 

Marion  was  to  be  married  in  the  morning;  but  where 
was  the  priest  T     And  where  was  Rudolph  T 

From  her  thirteenth  year  Vanarden*s  daughter  had 
shared  his  solitude,  and  lightened  by  her  engaging  atten- 
tions, the  cares  and  pains  from  which  no  situation  is  en- 
tirely exempt.  How  grateful  to  the  doting  father,  were 
the  untiring  assiduities  of  the  gentle  girl,  whose  highest 
earthly  happiness  was  found  in  the  approving  smile  of 
her  parent.  Early  griuf,  rather  than  time,  had  blanched 
his  thin  hair,  and  given  him  the  appearance  of  advanced 
age,  while  yet  his  broad  and  sinewy  frame  was  equal  to 
the  hardiest  achievements  of  his  youth.  Still  be  could 
ferret  the  bear  from  his  haunts  among  the  caves  of  the 
cliffs,  and  return  laden  with  the  shaggy  trophies — the 
couches  and  curtains  of  his  dwelling.  Siill  he  could 
chase  the  deer  from  hill  to  dell,  doubling  and  winding, 
with  the  speed — the  fire — and  almost  the  recklessness  of 
boyhood ;  putting  in  daily  requisition,  his  skill  in  the  pecu- 
liar wood  craft  of  the  American  forester,  to  supply  Us 
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tabl«,  and  furnish  food  for  his  hoands,  an  well  u  to  coih> 
tributo  to  the  accnmalacin^  hoardes  of  ftirs  which  he  ex- 
changed for  ammaDition,  and  such  necessaries  as  the  forest 
could  not  supi^y. 

Marion  was  content,  for  she  scarce  remembered  any 
other  life,  and  hitherto  the  calm  current  of  her  years  had 
flowed  serenely  on,  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  her  simple 
duties.  Her  father  had  learned  at  last  the  art  of  being 
happy.  Time  had,  in  some  measure,  obliterated  the 
grief  caused  by  the  death  of  his  excellent  ^^nfe,  and  had 
transferred  to  the  youthful  Marion  the  confiding  tender- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  the  partner 
of  his  choice,  the  mother  of  bis  child.  Yanarden,  while 
yet  a  mere  stripling,  accompanied  his  father,  among  the 
early  adventurers  and  founders  of  the  colony  of  New 
Amsterdam,  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  remained 
in  that  flourishing  settlement  until  the  decease  of  his 
father,  several  years  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  his  belov- 
ed wife.  Vanarden  had  married  from  romantic  attach- 
ment, a  bonnie  blue-ejed  Scotch  lass,  who  lived  but  two 
years  after  their  union — and  dying,  bequeathed  to  his 
care,  her  infant  daughter — inheritress  of  her  mother's 
name,  and  of  her  many  admirable  qualities.  Unhappy  and 
unsettled,  he  resolved,  while  Marion  was  yet  a  child,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heait  of  the  wilderness,  there  to  revel 
in  the  luxuiy  of  solitude.  Unshackled  by  conventional 
customs— unrestrained  by  laws,  so  wholesome  and  so 
indispensable  in  communities,  he  knew  no  law  but  that 
of  his  own  will,  was  free  as  the  sp<irtive  breeze  that 
rippled  the  bright  waters  of  the  Juniata;  and  though  not 
proprietor  of  a  single  acre,  felt  himself  one  of  the  masters 
of  this  unmeasured  domain^-*  territory  equal  to  his 
highest  ambition — a  wealth  beyond  the  dread  of  want. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Shackamaxon,  when,  by  the  philanthropic  policy  of  the 
sagacious  Penn,  his  just  and  most  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  the  Aborigines  had  secured  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  the  intruding  white  men,  that  our  heio  ventured 
to  £x  his  home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  interior  over 
which  extended  his  benign  legislation. 

Then,  and  there,  the  red  roan  was  the  friend  of  the 
daring  pioneer,  and  sometimes  came  to  his  door  to  ex- 
change the  jBustomary  tokens  of  amity — to  eat  bread 
with  his' pale  brother,  and  not  infrequently,  in  tempestu- 
ous weather,  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  pallet  for  the  night. 
Then  would  the  Indian,  taciturn,  as  he  is  often  repre- 
sented, rehearse  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  and  recount 
the  warlike  deeds  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe  or  of  some 
near  relative,  already  gone  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  rules 
over  the  world  of  the  red  man. 

Among  the  occasional  visitors  from  distant  Indian  en- 
campments^  was  a  youthful  chief  of  one  c£  the  tribes  of 
the  Iroquois,  who,  having  seen  Marion,  had  dared  to 
make  proposals  to  Vanarden  for  his  daughter.  He  was 
repulsed,  of  couree ;  with  courtesy  indeed,  but  with  a 
firmneas  of  manner  that  left  no  hope. 

Aronack  was  a  man  that  a  woman  could  not  choose 
but  (tdmiref  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  must  she  fear 
him  too!  Tall,  muscular,  symmetrical,  active  as  the 
roebuck,  and  gnceful  as  the  wild  horse  on  his  native 
prairie ;  be  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  insensible  to 


fatigue,  and  cunning  in  the  chase,  as  in  all  the  wiles  of 
Indian  warfare.  His  dress,  although  in  accordance 
with  the  costume  of  his  nation,  was  elegant  and  costly  of 
its  kind — he  looked  a  very  model  for  the  chisel  of  some 
modem  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  This  was  the  outward 
man ;  but  dark  and  fiery  were  tlie  passions  that  stirred 
his  soul  within,  and  threw  an  expression  of  ferocity  over 
his  handsome  features. 

Aronack  was  the  most  implacable  of  his  race ;  many 
of  whom,  among  some  noble  qualities,  cherish  deep- 
rooted  love  of  revenge,  and  the  vindictive  remembrance 
of  injury.  Could  you  have  seen  the  scowl  of  those  angxy 
eyes — the  heavings  of  his  broad  chest — the  harsh  gutter- 
al  mutteringft,  which  escaped  from  between  his  closed 
teeth,  while  his  hand,  trembling  with  passion,  involun- 
tarily closed  over  the  haft  of  his  two  edged  knife,,  you 
would  have  shnmk,  as  from  a  demon.  How  like,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  the  arch-fiend,  plotting  the  destruction  of 
innocence  I 

The  nuptials  of  Marion  were  at  hand.  Could  Aronack 
forgive  his  fortunate  rival  f  Could  he  pardon  Marion 
the  disgrace  of  a  rejection  ? 

''Never!"  cried  the  infuriated  savage,  as  he  strode 
from  the  presence  of  Vanarden,  "  Never,  Rudolph,  shall 
the  pale  girl  be  your's.  Blood!  blood!  Nothing  but 
blood  can  wash  away  an  indignity  like  this !  And  I  will 
have  it!" 

And  who  is  Rudolph,  whom  the  "  pale  girl"  so  greatly 
prefers  to  this  strange  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  love  7 
Rudolph,  like  Vanarden,  was  a  forest  ranger,  and  being 
a  prime  shot,  of  unerring  accuracy,  was  called,  by  the 
trappers,  ''Rudolph,  the  True."  The  grandfather  of 
Rudolph  was  a  Swede,  and  among  the  earliest,  and  as  it 
proved,  unsuccessful  colonists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This 
feeble  band  were  finally  defeated  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  Dutch,  now  so  firmly  established  in  their  new  terri- 
tory, that  the  infant  colony  of  Scandinavians  was  wholly 
unable  to  compete  with  them. 

Thus  they  became  disheartened,  some  returned  to 
their  father-land,  others  dispersing  among  their  more 
powerful  neighbors,  the  Hollanders,  were  for  a  time  ex- 
tinct. At  this  juncture,  the  father  of  Rudolph  removed 
to  a  small  French  settlement  in  Canada,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  French  demoiselle,  and  immediately  thereafter 
engaged  in  the  peltry  trade. 

Rudolph,  with  all  the  hardihood  of  the  northmen, 
possessed  the  sprightliness  and  elasticity  of  the  French 
temperament.  With  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor 
and  wit,  qualities  most  highfy  prized  by  the  isolated 
forester,  the  excetiding  loneliness  of  whose  life,  rendered 
the  arrival  of  a  visitor  a  peculiarly  welcome  event, 
Rudolph's  visits  were  hailed  with  joy,  for  mirth  was  bis 
inseparable  companion,  and  be  brought  cheerfulness,  as 
it  were  sunlight  itself,  to  the  heart  of  his  host.  Rudolph 
and  Vanarden  frequently  hunted  in  company,  and  made 
common  stock  of  the  furs  obtained  in  these  excursions, 
which  the  former  would  dispose  of  at  the  most  con- 
venient mart,  furnishing  to  the  recluses,  by  exchange, 
some  of  the  essentials  of  life. 
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The  cottagers  had  tetirad.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of| 
health,  and  sweet  the  repose  that  is  earned  by  active 
toil.  No  iron  tongue  tolled  the  passing  hours ;  or  pa- 
tient watchman  gave  assurance  that ''  all  is  well."  They 
slept— though  the  melancholy  whippoorwill  repeated 
his  sad  complainings— the  screechowl  hooted  her  fore- 
bodings  of  eWly  and  the  aurora  hortalU  lighted  up  its  fear* 
ful  iires  to  tell  of  coming  dangers.  Now  it  was  that  the 
lurking  Indian  crept  from  a  fissure  of  the  mountain,  and 
descended  stealthily  to  the  cabin.  With  light  and  noise- 
less step,  he  gained  the  little  casement  of  Marion's  room, 
in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  opened  it,  and  pressed  un- 
heard, but  not  without  difficulty,  his  herculean  frame 
through  the  narrow  window.  Pausing,  he  listened  for 
an  instant,  then  glided  to  the  pallet  of  the  slumberer. 
Beautiful,  in  that  pale  Ifght,  was  the  marble  whiteness 
of  her  placid  and  innocent  brow,  over  which,  parted,  in 
rich  luxuriance,  her  bright  wavy  tresses.  Her  person 
was  scrupulously  covered  with  a  robe  of  white  linen; 
and  a  mantle  formed  of  the  plumage  of  small  birds,  in- 
terlined with  down,  was  folded  round  her,  constituting 
a  warm  and  graceful  covering. 

Aronack  bent  over  the  low  couch,  gaxcd  on  the  un- 
conscious being,  and  listened  to  her  quiet  breathings. 
For  a  moment  his  cruel  heart  relented.  "  Can  I T  Can 
17"  involuntarily  escaped  his  lips.  "  But  shall  I  spare 
her  to  become  the  wife  of  that  grinning  devil,  Rudolph? 
It  must  be  done !"  His  hand  grasped  the  two  edged 
knife  which  he  had  whetted  to  a  razor's  keenness.  It 
gleamed  in  the  soft  tight  of  the  stars,  as  he  raised  and 
umed  it  at  the  heart  of  the  helpless  girl. 

Hah !  One  loud  prolonged  howl,  and  Tramp,  darting 
through  the  open  window,  seized  the  throat  of  the  sav- 
age. But,  oh,  the  ready  knife !  Raised  for  another  sac- 
rifice, it  was  quickly  sheathed  in  the  side  of  the  fiaiithful 
dog.  Freed  thus  from  the  gripe  of  the  dying  animal, 
Aronack  turned  to  finish  his  murderous  work.  Marion 
was  gone !  The  terrified  girl  had  vanished  through  a  door 
behind  her  couch,  which  communicated  with  the  room 
of  her  father. 

The  loss  of  her  affectionate  and  faiihfiil  dog  was 
Marion's  first  sorrow.  Her  own  peril  and  escape  were, 
for  a  time,  forgotten,  as  she  drew  the  head  of  her  com- 
panion, guardian,  friend,  upon  her  lap,  and  with  bitter 
tears  and  lamentations  bewailed  his  inevitable  death. 
**  Live,  dear  Tromp,  live  for  my  sake  !"  she  exclaimed, 
caressing  him ;  while  Vanarden  endeavored  to  staunch 
the  flowing  wound.  Their  cares  were  vain.  Turning 
his  eyes  upwards  to  the  tearful  face  of  his  mistress,  he 
nestled  to  her  bosom,  and,  with  low  moans,  expired. 

Thus  occupied,  her  heart  filled  with  indignation  and 
sorrow,  Marion  perceived  tlie  approaches  of  day ;  the 
morning,  she  believed,  of  her  wedding  day.  The  bright 
and  beautiful  world  looked  joyful  and  smiled  a  thousand 
welcomes  on  the  glorious  sun,  as  he  rose  in  unclouded 
brilliancy  from  the  deep  blue  horizon.  The  rich  and 
ever  varying  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  echoed  the  songs 
of  all  the  feathered  choristers,  filling  the  forests  with 
their  witching  melody,  while  the  sportive  water  falls, 
gushing  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills  from  the  rude  rocks,  met 
midway,  and  rushed,  sparkling  and  foaming,  from  one 


jotting  crag  to  the  next,  and  the  next  beiow,  thealeaped 
in  one  smooth  ahoet  into  the  impetuous  river.  So,fiu 
above  all  sources  of  human  sovrow,  all  painlol  ricitti* 
ludes,  whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  moves  on  tfas 
coarse  of  Nature,  true  to  her  laws,  and  inimotable  ss 
Him  who  fixed  them. 

'*  How  COM  the  son  shine  so  very  brightly  f "  thouffat 
Marion;  "and  the  birds!  how  btithely  they  sing,  ssif 
nothing  had  hai^oed — while  my  poor  Tromp  is  dead^ 
my  brave,  loiring,  generous  Tromp !  Dead !  and  evea 
now  to  be  buried 'from  my  sight  for  erer !  How  cam  thej 
sing  while  my  heart  is  almost  breaking  f"  But  liog 
they  would,  and  they  caroled  wild,  sweet  requiems  over 
the  finesh  sods  of  the  grave,  while  Marion  watersd  ibe 
turf  with  tears  of  affection  and  regret. 

Scarce  were  the  traces  of  weeping  removed  from  her 
cheeks,  when  the  far  distant  sound  of  a  buglo  floatinf  st 
intervals  on  the  breece,  reminded  her  of  the  multi- 
farious and  interesting  duties  of  the  day.  To  set  abont 
the  preparations  for  a  breakfast— |o  renew  her  neg leciMi 
toilet,  and  make  all  ready  for  her  approaching  visiton, 
were  tasks  which  admitted  of  no  longer  delay,  and  in 
variety  of  occupation,  Marion  found  grieTa  best  panacea. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on.  The  snn  reached  hii 
meridian;  and  now  the  shadows  were  thrown  towards 
the  east.  Another  soft,  haty  sunset  socoeeded,  diifena^ 
from  that  of  the  preceeding  evening  only  in  the  gorgeous* 
ness  of  the  clouds,  that  hung  like  festoons  of  crifflsoo 
and  gold,  over  the  couch  of  the  monarch  of  day,  as  he 
sank  to  his  rest,  through  which  ethereal  drapery,  as  if  in 
playfulness,  peeped,  ever  and  anon,  the  beautifol  star  of 
evening,  Hesperus,  so  loath  it  seemed  to  bid  the  lovely 
earth  good  night. 

Again  the  hush  of  twilight— again  the  funereal  still- 
ness of  evening"— again  the  farewell  glance  abroad,  ere 
the  cabin  was  closed  for  the  night-^midnight  once  more, 
and  doubly  midnight  seemed  the  hour,  mid  the  gloom  and 
seclusion  of  a  wikiemess !    But  where  was  Rudolph  f 

Aronack,  disappointed  in  his  nefarious  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Marion,  and  well  aware  that  precantiooi 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  a  second  essay  of  the  kindt 
bad  formed  a  new  scheme  of  mischief;  and  the  hour  of 
it  accomplishment  was  now  come. 

With  a  malignant  smile,  whkh  spoke  both  trioopk 
and  derision,  he  stole  again  from  his  hiding  place  aooq; 
the  ragged  rocks.  In  addition  to  his  ustial  appeodsgesi 
the  Indian  weapons,  he  was  laden  with  a  rough  cfti^  " 
dry  moss,  sticks  and  other  combustibles  which  he plw** 
round  the  cabin  cmd  proceeded  with  demon-like  croeltjr 
to  ignite,  patiently  watching  the  kindling  sparks  ss  the 
winds  fanned  them  into  active  flame.  One  wide  sheet  of 
fire  quickly  wrapped  the  little  dwelling  in  iisterriWe**' 
brace,  while,  mid  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the  rsp^ 
flame,  were  mingled  the  yells  of  the  imprisoned  hounde-* 
the  wild  shrieks  of  terrified  woman,  and  the  shouts  of  sb 
agonized  father,  who  forgot  that  he  was  far  away  fro<^ 
human  help  or  pity. 

One  moment  sufficed  to  snatch  his  daughter  from  WX 
flame-wreathed  pallet,  and  to  liberate  his  companioW  » 
the  chase— ^but  that  single  moment  was  the  Iw^  ^ 
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WM  left  bira ;  to  repast  the  entraaoe  and  save  the  merest 
necesMuries  was  impracticable. 

Hurryinif  to  a  place  of  lecurity,  tbey  gazed  in  di«may 


This  was  Aronack't  moment  of  complete  triumph. 
He  gazed  on  the  victim  of  hit  cruelty,  now  wholly  in  his 
toiU.     As  the  rote  from  her  devotiont,  he  darted  from 


on  the  blazing  mint  of  their  little  happy  hone.  The  i  hit  recess,  snatched  up  the  young  girl  at  if  the  had  been 
flames,  totted  by  the  windt,  threw  a  lurid,  fitful  light  '  an  infant,  and  throwing  her,  thivering  and  exhauttad, 
upon  crag,  and  tree,  and  tky,  rendering  the  atpect  of  across  hit  thouldcr,  tprang  forward  towardt  the  valley, 
nature,  frowning  and  gloomy.  Ij  With  the  agility  of  the  wild  goat,  he  leaped  the  chatmt-— 

"  Some  enemy  hath  done  thit,  my  father!"  whispered  >:  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  brush-wood — crushed  with 
the  maiden.  At  this  instant  the  started  and  pretsed  I  giant  strength  the  draperies  of  wild  vines,  which,  with 
closely  to  hit  tide,  from  a  new  caute  of  alarm,  for  on  her 
nervous,  tentitive  ear  fell  the  well  known  tound  of  the 
ttrained  bow  and  parting  arrow.  The  mitsile  whizzed 
over  the  botom  of  Marion,  grazing  the  feathery  mantle 
that  enveloped  her,  and  entered  the  breatt  of  Vanarden. 

"  My  God !  My  child !"  he  mormured,  dropped  heavily 
to  the  earth,  and  with  one  fierce  and  terrible  ttmggle 
yielded  up  hit  life. 

But  Marion !  who  can  detcribe  the  ntter  detolatenets 
acd  heart-ticknett  of  this  lone  being  t  In  the  depth  of 
a  wildemets— At  the  fearful  midnight  hour — hontelett, 
friendlett,  unprotected,  contciout  of  her  faelplettnett, 
and  too  well  attured  of  the  proximity  of  a  deadly  foe ! 
How  strange  and  melancholy  the  tcene  around  her— 
fiiintly  illumined  now,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire 


interlaced  boughs,  often  impeded  hit  way— swung  him- 
self from  tlie  ovci^hanging  rockt,  and  toon  pluuged  into 
the  deptht  of  the  wooded  valley. 

Where  iK'as  thy  guardian  angel,  then,  thou  lone 
and  helplest  one  ?  He  wat  fctUhful  to  hit  trust,  and 
thou  wert  tafe  in  the  midst  of  dangert.  Even  thy  fel] 
pertecutor,  the  proud  Aronack,  was  but  a  minister  of 
H^aven't  purposes  of  good,  to  thee ! 

Aronack  bad  adventured  but  the  third  of  a  league  after 
winning  the  ravine,  before  he  wat  alarmed  by  the  tound 
of  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  many  footstept.  He  hesi- 
tated, littened,  glanced  around,  then  listened  again. 
The  narrow  path  wat  bounded  on  one  side  by  smooth, 
perpendicular  cliffs,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
scale,  under  any  circumstances.  No  nook  or  buth  could 
which  had  nenriy  finished  its  work  of  destruction ;  now  I  he  descry,  which  offered  a  place  of  concealment.     Among 


the  approaching  voices,   he  distinctly  recognized   the 
merry   tones  of  Rudolph — the   hated   Rudolph!     One 


hidden  in  sudden  darkness-^then  thrown  out  to  distinct 

view  by  the  quivering  blaze,  which  shot  up  in  fitful 

tpiret  at  it  caught  new  aliment,  while  the  deepdarkncts  !,  moment  of  irretolution,  and  the  next  the  savage  dashed 

of  the  bock-ground  afforded  a  striking  relief  to  the  pk-  Ij  »nto  the  fi»aming  current  of  the  Juniata.     An  involuntary 

turo.      The  windt  having  risen,  after  night-fall,  now  |' scream  from  the  affrighted  maiden  betrayed  the  savage; 

whistled  shrilly  through  the  breakt  of  die  roountaint  and  \^^  instantly  Rudolph  and  one  of  hit  comradet   were 


murmured  among  the  forest-treet,  which  ttretched  for 
milet  in  denta  mattes  beyond  the  river,  producing  a 
tound  resembling  Uie  roaring  of  the  distant  ocean,  while 
heavy  pall-like  clouds  were  tcudding  over  the  tky,  tome- 
times  obscuring,  then  again  revealing  the  quiet  start,  at 
they  looked  coldly  down ;  and  the  accumulated  horrors 
of  the  night  teemed  aggravated  by  the  howling  of  the 
dogt,  as  they  scampered  wildly  past  their  dead  master, 
tnuffed  the  air,  and  wailed  over  him,  vainly  teeking  to 
elicit  tome  token  of  hit  regard— or  dathing  furioutly  to- 
wardt the  mint,  chated  each  other  in  circlet  round  the 
mouldering  cindert. 

There  the  ttuod,  among  the  crags  of  the  mountain, 
beautiful  in  her  purity  and  child-like  grace,  pale  and  cold 
as  a  statue  of  monumental  marble.  Casting  her  mantle 
over  the  lifisless  remains  of  her  adored  father,  she  im- 


cried  audibly,  at  the  ttretched  her  arms  to  heaven,  '<  I 
am  not  alone,  even  hero,  I  am  not  ail  alone ;"  and  the 
poured  oat  her  toul  in  fervent  prayer  to  Him  whose  eye 
never  slumbers— •whose  mercy  teat  u  at  all  hours  accep- 
table to  the  voice  of  anguith.  **  Be  Thou  my  father," 
sheened,  "  and  teach  me  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  thee ; 
evermore,  be  Thou  my  Saviour  and  my  God !"  And  the 
ptmyer  f>f  fiuth  went  up  from  that  dark,  desolate  cliff,  at 
on  ohemb't  wings,  to  the  Omniscient,  who  scant  the 
human  heart,  and  shedt  over  the  trustful  one,  a  spirit  of 
holy  resignation,  with  fortitude  to  endure~^and  if  need 
he,  with  even  more  than  mortal  strength,  to  meet  and 
combat  the  manifold  illt  of  life. 
28 


breasting  the  ttream,  in  eager  and  determined  pursuit. 

A  waning  moon  wat  jutt  gilding  tbe  eostcni  horizon, 
but  though  imperfect  the  light  that  penetrated  the  broken 
mattes  of  trees  which  overshadowed  the  opposite  bank, 
wat  sufficient  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  distinguish  the 
uncovered  bead  of  tbe  Indian,  girt  with  a  fillet,  from 
which  dangled  a  broken  plume  of  white  feathers. 

Rudolph  gained  upon  the  savage  who  now  became  in- 
tent on  his  personal  safety.  Tbe  prise  teemed  no  longer 
worth  the  ritk  and  tbe  trouble  it  cott  him.  And  Aronack 
tosted  his  light  freight  to  a  dittance  with  exocrations 
upon  the  whole  family  of  white  men^giving  to  the 
ttrong  and  rapid  current  the  prize  for  which  he  had 
watched  to  zealootly,  and  ttaioed  hit  hand  in  innocent 
blood  to  remorselessly.  Forced  by  an  eddy  towardt  the 
margin,  Marion  wat  caught  by  her  drett  and  held  firmly 


printed  a  kitt  of  filial  tenderness  upon  his  brow-^hen  I  by  some  reeds  or  briars  that  dipped  into  the  stream, 


until  Rudolph  was  able  to  reach  her.  Tbe  mooientaiy 
arrest  saved  her  from  inevitable  death.  **  Tbe  noice 
i  was  ber't!"  cried  Rudolph.  "Le  Diablo!  Aronack  I 
I  He  shall  have  tummary  jutUee  for  thit  act  of  villany. 
By  tbe  Holy  Mother,  he  it  twimming  to  hell,  or  I'm 
nomarktman!  Un  bon  voyag6!''  and  he  whirled  hii 
hatchet  alofk  with  tuch  force  and  dexterity,  that  it  de* 
tcended  full  upon  the  naked  head  of  the  Indian,  cleaving 
the  tcutt,  and  hurrying  the  weapon  to  itt  helve,  in  the 
guthing  braint.  Slowly  tank  tbe  once  brave  and  powei^ 
ful  chief,  while  the  blood-ttained  wavet  closed  fbr  ever 
over  the  remains  of  Aronack. 

Hart/ordj  Con* 
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*'  Whi»t  >UiDp«  th»  wrinkle  dneper  on  the  brow  9 
To  view  each  lov'fl  one  blotted  from  Lifn'a  pnf  e. 
And  be  elone  on  earth— «a  I  am  now  !** — svRoit. 


The  storv  is  laid  in  Attica. 


I  The  fair  and  snimy  land  of  Greeca  lay  Kke  a  lowly 
;  virgiii  in  her  tieUa,  Patriotiam  was  dw  8nt  principfe 
,  implantad  in  the  heart  of  that  enthmiaat  bof ,  and  he 
I  looked  upon  hit  native  land  with  the  pride  that  thrills  a 
,  lover's  heart  as  he  gaaes  in  adoration  upon  the  idol  of 
.  his  affectioD*.     The  phantom  iroa^^  of  past  ages  flitted 

before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  wrapt  Tisionary.  "  Sea-born 
I  Salamis  "  tlumberpd  opon  the  bosom  of  the  water;  and 

he  fancied  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  figure  of 


The  sky  smiled  serenely  opon  the  city  of  Mincmi,  as  j|  Akibiades,  as  his  victorioas  fleet  swelled  up  the  bay  oa 
it  lay  quietly  in  the  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun.  The  |'  their  return  from  the  Hellespont.  He  Usiened  to  hev 
chess  and  the  dice  invited  the  citizens  from  the  indul- ;  the  hum  of  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  as  they  floated  on  the 
genco  of  the  couch,  to  their  afternoon  amusement.  \  I  fragrant  atmosphere  which  hung  aroond  ita  thyme-coverod 
Almost  unobserved,  the  slight  form  of  a  boy  passed  I  sides;  and  the  monotony  which  accompanied  their  labv 
through  the  strecu,  and  moved  up  the  ascent  of  the  |  was  in  unison  with  the  melancholy  which  depreaoed  bis 
Parthenon.  With  downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  de- ;  heart.  The  spaikUng  foontaias  threw  up  their  water 
meanor,  he  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  pa.ising 
around  him,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  absorbing  inte- 
rest of  his  own  thoughts.  He  did  not  visit  that  temple 
of  his  country's  liberty  for  the  mere  gratification  of  view- 
ing the  beautiful  Ionic  and  Doric  pillars  which  orna- 
mented iu  portico.  From  his  nurse's  arms  he  was  wont 
to  admire  their  splendor  as  they  seemed  to  pierce  the 
heavens,  and  keep  a  guardian  watch  over  the  city  of  his 
nativity.  His  mother  hod  led  him,  in  her  evening  walks, 
to  gaze  on  its  towering  majesty,  and  his  father  had  told 
him  of  the  noble  Pericles  who  erected  the  Propylwa,  and 


amid  the  graves  of  the  Lyceum,  and  gurgled  on  in 
beds,  to  cool  the  grassy  banks  of  iu  gardens.  The 
Areopagus  lay  before  him,  as  stem  as  Justice ;  and  the 
Forum,  the  Temple  of  Eloquence,  caught  his  eye  as  be 
glanced  over  the  city.  He  looked  upon  the  Crtmicvs, 
where  slumbered  the  great  and  good  of  his  ooontry, 
whose  departed  spirits  hovered,  with  goaidiaii  care,  over 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  life;  and  the  Academy 
which  had  listened  to  the  silver>toned  voice  of  the  heroic 
Socrates,  and  was  even  then  oooseerated  by  the 
of  the  divine  Plato. 


recounted  his  brilliant  deeds,  until  the  fire  of  admiration  '      The  lad  gazed  on  all  that  fair  picture     but  it  only 


flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  yoimg  enthusiast. 

But  he  came  not  no«>,  as  then,  accompanied  by  those 
who  were  dearer  to  his  heart  than  his  own  life.  Solitary, 
alone,  dejected,  he  sought  the  Acropolis.  Slowly  and 
sadly  he  wandered  through  the  temples  that  crowned 
that  consecrated  height,  and  the  frequent  sighs  that 
heaved  his  bosom,  told  that  a  weight  of  sorrow  lay  like 
an  incubus  upon  his  spirits.  Occasionally,  his  gut  was 
hurried  and  rapid,  when  the  thoughu  that  swayed  his 
mind  became  quicker  and  more  intense.  A  hot,  scald- 
ing tear  started  from  his  eye,  and  coursed  down  his 
cheek,  which  protracted  disease  had  robbed  of  its  full- 
ness and  freshness* 

An  approaching  footstep  caused  him  to  start,  and  he 
hastily  brushed  off"  the  tear  that  still  stained  his  face ;  for 
the  sensitive  mind  is  jealous  of  the  sorrows  which  afflict 
it,  and  feeds  upon  the  very  poison  which  destroys  it,  as 
the  fevered  lips  quaff  with  avidity  the  cooling  draught 
which  must  needs  increase  iu  malady.  The  lad  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  recognized  the  orator, 
CalKstmtos,  who  noticed  him  with  a  benignant  smile 
and*  kind  salutation.  To  one  who,  for  months,  had  not 
received  a  pleasant  word,  and  for  years  had  felt  the  want 
of  parental  care  and  attention,  this  condescension  was 
peculiariy  gratifying.  He  immediately  conceived  k  love 
for  the  orator;  and  ever  after,  the  praises  of  the  popu- 
lace bestowed  upon  his  favorite,  came  to  his  heart  with 
the  genial  warmth  which  the  snceess  of  a  loved  object 
always  imparts.  How  often  do  we  bestow  all  our  favors 
upon  our  prosperous  associates,  whoso  hearu  may  be  as 
callous  as  adamant,  while  we  withhold  the  smiles  which 
would  make  sunshine  around  many  a  widowed  heart, 
and  brighten  the  pcahway  of  many  an  abandoned  orphan. 


increased  the  loneliness  of  his  heart.  He  was  deserted. 
The  first  stragglings  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  bound  down 
by  the  fetters  of  circumstances,  were  sthring  within  him. 
He  felt  as  every  towering  soul  must  fisel  whan  a  con- 
scioosnesB  of  enduring  undeser\-ed  opposition  steals  over 
iu  lofty  aspirations.  Such  opposition  to  one  who  is  truly 
and  inherently  great,  is  only  like  the  temporary  coafine- 
nent  of  the  eagle,  which  prompu  it  to  higher  and  more 
rapid  soaring. 

"Yes,  Greece,  thou  art  beautiful!"  he  murmured — 
**  beautiful  as  the  visions  of  Poesy  can  paint  thee.  The 
very  sun  smiles  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  thy  loveli- 
ness, as  he  looks  from  his  lofty  throne  upon  thee  *  Well 
may  the  poet  sing  of  thee—well  may  the  warrior  die  for 
thee  \  It  is  glorious  to  be  thy  son— thy  lowest  son,  as  I 
am !  Yes,  I  am  the  least  of  thy  children.  The  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher  may  gather  around  him  disciples  who 
venerate  him ;  the  multitude  will  hang  upon  the  words 
of  the  orator,  and  crowds  wiU  drink  in  the  notes  of  the 
poet :  but  who  thinks  of  the  orphan — but  to  mock  him, 
and  add  another  unpleasant  ingredient  to  the  cup  of  bis 
misery,  which  is  nearly  as  bitter  as  wormwood !  Tbey 
caH  mo  fata/«»-»whyT  Because  the  fates  have  not 
given  me  a  body  as  perfect  as  that  of  others ;  because 
disease  has  nursed  my  in&ney  in  her  arms,  and  fever 
has  deepened  the  slumber  of  my  cradle.  The  casket, 
forsooth,  must  dim  the  lustre  of  the  gem  which  it  con- 
tains. \  wish  I  cookl  die,''  he  added,  after  a  panse ; 
**  the  worid  has  no  pleasure  for  me.  And  I  should  see 
my  father  and  mother,  and  their  smiles  would  make  aae 
an  Elysium.  But  I  am  an  orphan  now !"— -and  a  large 
tear  started  to  his  eye  "  every  body  speaks  crassly  to 
ma,  if  they  deign  to  speak  at  all.    My  tutor  frowns    not 
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becauM  I  am  negligent,  but  they  do  not  reward  thoie 
who  initruct  one  who  it  detpiwd.  OK !  I  could  lay  me 
down  and  sleep  quietly  under  that  little  mound  that 
•priogt  up  at  the  side  of  the  Ilyssus ;  and  iu  waters 
would  sing  my  funeral  dii^ ;  and  many  a  beam  would 
fall  upon  my  grave  from  my  bright  and  beautiful  favorite 
Mar.  The  moon  would  not  frown  upon  me— nature  has 
more  feeling  than  man.  The  gentle  evening  breeze,  as 
it  steals  off  the  water,  will  kiss  the  wan  cheek  that  has 
known  no  kindnees  since  it  last  felt  the  warmth  and  soft- 
ness of  my  mother*s  hand.  Oh,  my  mother!"— and  he 
clasped  both  his  liands  upon  his  heart  as  though  strug- 
gling to  crush  some  emotion  which  was  too  painful  for 
utterance,  but  could  not  be  suppressed. 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  slab  of  Pentelic  marble  which 
ornamented  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  abandoned  himself  to  the  control 
of  his  feelings.  A  flood  of  tears  relieved  his  burdened 
heart,  and  he  arose  with  a  soothed  and  gentle  expression 
of  countenance.  Sunset  threw  iu  intensity  of  saffron 
light  upon  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  iu  pillars  of 
spotless  white  seemed  to  lean  gently  against  the  eastern 
sky. 

The  citizens  began  to  collect  in  the  Agora,  and  move 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  the  philosophetv 
gathered  their  disciples  into  the  Academy  and  Lyceum, 
to  enjoy  a  sunset  which  was  never  witnessed  out  of 
Greece.  The  lonely  boy  cast  one  more  glance  over  the 
loveliness  around  him,  and  soon  mingled  with  the  busy 
hum  of  the  stirring  citizens. 

"HenrUthfttlovs! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried. 
And  aorrow  but  more  eloaely  tied." — mooek. 

A  beautiful  girl  was  walking  alone  near  one  of  the 
rivuleu  which  watered  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  gazing 
upon  the  varied  tinu  with  which  the  setting  sun  painted 
the  western  sky.  Her  mind  was  recalling  the  ever>inte- 
resting  rscollections  of  childhood ;  the  sporu,  the  haunu, 
the  companions  of  her  earlier  days.  The  restrictions 
which  a  more  advanced  age  had  imposed,  were  such  as 
could  never  be  thought  agreeable  by  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  her  own  will, 
and  have  the  guidance  of  her  own  wanderings.  She 
remembered,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  delight  she  took 
in  the  company  of  one  whose  pensiveness  threw  a  charm 
about  him,  and  tempered  the  joyousness  of  her  spirits, 
as  the  soft  summer  cloud  mitigates  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  light.  How  her  little  heart  would  beat  as  the 
pJaiadve  cadences  of  his  voice  fell  upon  her  ear !  How 
deep  was  the  blush  that  suffused  her  face  when  he 
brought  her  the  beautiful  pebbles  which  he  had  gathered 
for  her  amusement,  and  twined  the  rich  and  fragrant 
roses  which  he  himself  had  culled,  with  her  luxuriant 
tresses .'  Her  father's  removal  to  a  distant  part  of  t^ 
city,  had  broken  off  this  connection — bat  she  still  cher* 
ished  his  remembrance.  The  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed  the  high-toned  and  poetic  sentimenu  of  his  soul, 
uttered  with  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  boyish  enthu- 
siasm, stole  upon  her  memory's  ear  like  the  soft  echo  of 


dying  music ;  and  the  expression  of  his  intelligent  eye 
gleamed  up  before  her  as  the  phantom-like  recolloctioa 
of  some  pleasant,  but  almost  forgotten  dream. 

"  Myrrhina !" — she  was  startled  to  hear  her  name  pro- 
nounced when  she  supposed  that  she  was  alone.  She 
turned  quickly,  and  saw  the  object  of  her  thoughts  stand- 
ing before  her.  A  blush  mantled  her  beautiful  clteeks, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  moment  almost  prevented  her 
from  speakings 

"Myrrhina!"  he  repeated,  *'I  need  not  say  how 
happy  I  am  in  being  permitted  once  more  to  speak  to 
you,  although  I  cannot  hope  that  your  eyes  will  be  turned 
upon  me  with  the  same  aflbctioaate  regard  which  made 
sunshine  around  hours  that  were  too  blissful  to  last  for 
ever."  He  raised  his  eyes,  which  were  bent  upon  the 
ground  in  a  vacant  abstraction,  while  pronouncing  the 
closing  words  of  a  sentence  which  called  up  the  ghosU 
of  buried  joys,  and  touched  a  rock  whence  gushed  a 
stream  of  melancholy,  but  pleasurable  recollections— 
and  they  met  the  deep  gaze  of  h^r  melting  eye,  the  inten- 
sity of  whose  liquid  fire  seemed  to  thrill  through  his 
frame. 

"  And  why  cannot  you  entertain  such  a  hope  T  You 
know  little  of  my  heart,  if  you  suppose  that  the  senti- 
menU  of  kindness  which  yod  wrote  there  when  we  were 
both  quite  young,  have  ever  been  erased.  And  even  if 
a  few  years  have  made  my  heart  any  haixler,  the  impres- 
sion which  your  kindness  mado  upon  it  then,  would  only 
be  retained  in  more  durable  characters."  The  toft  yet 
firm  tones  of  her  voice,  which,  in  her  excitement,  spok/a 
very  eloquence  itself,  stole  upon  her  listener  in  sweeter 
accents  than  the  utterance  of  familiar  household  words 
to  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land. 

**  But,  Myrrhina,  I  have  been  so  long  away  from  you 
that  I  supposed  you  had  entiroly  foigotten  me." 

"  I  must  forget  my  childhood  and  myself  first,"  was 
the  quick  and  ardent  reply  of  the  passionate  gjrl. 

"Yes!"  he  returned,  after  several  minutes  of  deep 
abstraction,  "  the  remembrance  of  childhood  comes  to 
the  mind  which  has  passed  from  iu  happy  scenes  into 
the  whirlpool  of  youthful  passions,  or  the  conflicting 
actions  of  more  mature  life,  like  the  perfume  of  flowers 
over  the  waste  of  the  desert.  But  we  are  not  now  as  we 
were  then.  I  cannot  expect  that  the  little  kindnesses 
which  won  your  affections  then,  would  even  attract  your 
attention  now.  And  /am  changed  .'"—his  voice  falter- 
ingly  pronounced  the  last  word—"  changed  in  outward 
circumstances,  but  still  the  same  in  heart  and  feelings." 

He  then  recounted  with  the  eloquence  of  indignation, 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  those  who  should  have 
been  bound  to  him  by  the  holy  tics  of  consanguinity,  had 
deprived  him  of  his  ample  patrimony,  and  the  cold  and 
cruol  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  his  nearest 
relatives.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  of  bereavement 
and  sorrow,  he  saw  a  large  tear  floating  on  the  liquid 
blueness  of  Myrrhina's  eye,  and  the  consoling  thought 
that  he  was  not  all  alone  in  the  world,  came  with  4  balmy 
influence  to  his  heart. 

"  Myrrhina !  does  the  recital  of  my  sorrows  and  my 
wongs  start  a  tear  to  your  eye  t .  Then  there  is  one  heart 
which  yet  feels  for  mc — one  whose  affections  have  not 
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become  so  entirely  eii^rosfu>d  with  the  things  of  this  '!  cotiraed  more  rapiclly  to  their  hearts,  and  tbe  dumberiBf 

fire  of  youthful  enthusiasm  bnrst  into  a  blaiing  fisne. 
He  was  the  presiding-  genius  of  the  city— he  smiled  upon 
the  calm,  and  guided  the  storm :  childhood  Ksped  id« 
praise,  and  the  hoary  head  bowed  before  him.  There 
was  a  magic  in  his  voice  that  conferred  more  honor  upas 
him,  than  a  crown  could  have  done.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  his  influence  over  the  people,  that  a  MacedooisB 
General  was  forced   to    exclaim — "  Take    him  fitwi 


world,  as  not  to  be  moved  by  higher  and  holier  motives 

than   those  which  prompt  only  to  the  attainment  of 

earthly  objects !" 

*'  The  new  moon**  modent  bow  grew  bright 
Amid  the  fluth  oferiiiuon  light  ** 

which  attended  sunset,  when  these  two  hearts  held  com- 
munion with  each  other.  The  softness  of  the  scene,  and 
tbo  gushing  up  of  feelings  which  had  been  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  bosoms  for  years,  |  Athens,  and  she  will  be  as  mean  as  the  other  states  of 
created  a  joy  which  was  new  and  rapturous.  The  elo-  \  Greece !"  Philip,  himself,  feared  him  more  than  be 
quence  of  silent  communion  was  making  melody  about  j  ^\^  ^]\  xhe  rest  of  the  city.  And  yet  he  attained  tbis 
their  hearts.  A  few  words  of  momentous  import,  mur-  j  eminence  by  overcoming  the  most  discouraging  olmar 
mured  by  her  enthusiastic  companion,  fell  upon  the  ear  of  j  ^.j^,^  ^^^j  ^^jj  ^be  most  incredible  labor. 
Myrrhina,  revealing  a  passion  which  years  had  nurtured,  j  g^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ele^'ated  to  so  high  a  situation  that  he 
and  which  had  received  iu  sustenance  from  the  tears  of  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^  of  encmie^s— for  the  verf  Btjpe- 
his  solitary  moments.  He  needed  not  that  a  response  ^^  ^hit^ness  of  a  man's  robe  often  seems  to  tempt  the 
should  be  spoken  by  her  lips— the  glance  of  her  soft  eye,  j  „,ii^,„t  ^  jefile  it.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  devotion, 


and  the  trembling  of  her  delicate  hand  which  he  held  in 
bis,  spoke  what  words  have  never  expressed : 

<*  For  what  may  tongues  and  words  avail 
When  hearts  and  looks  are  all  our  heaven.*' 

The  approach  of  her  nurse,  in  the  distant  part  of  the 
avenue,  warned  Myrrhina  that  it  vras  time  for  her  to 
retire ;  but  the  minutes  had  flown  on  such  downy  wings, 
that  she  scarcely  had  noticed  their  lapse.  Her  young 
lover  impressed  a  thrilling  kiss  upon  her  ruby  lips,  and 
bounding  into  the  adjoining  copse,  gained  a  neighboring 
hillock,  while  his  almost  disembodied  spirit  hovered 
about  her  path,  and  kissed  the  ground  which  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pressure  of  her  foot.  As  her  form  died 
away  in  tbo  distance,  be  sent  the  warm  wishes  of  his 
heart  upon  the  zephyr,  and  turned  to  seek  his  chamber, 


his  native  city  had  bestowed  a  crown  of  gold  upon  him, 
for  his  generosity  in  expending  his  private  fortune  for  the 
j  purpose  of  rebuilding  a  part  of  her  walls.  The  envy  of 
rivals,  and  the  bitterness  of  foes,  were  excited  by  ihii 
superior  mark  of  his  country's  favor,  and  means  were 
taken  to  arraign  before  the  judges,  the  person  at  wboie 
suggestion  the  crown  was  bestowed. 

The  day  of  the  trial,  was  ono  of  excitement  anpors- 

lolled  in  Athens.     The  two  greatest  orators  in  the  irorU 

were  to  implead  each  other.     The  judges  were  iocline^i 

;  by  their  political  prejudices,  to  the  side  of  the  accuser, 

I  while  the  affections  of  the  populace  were  devoted  to  him 

who  was  the  object  of  the  accusation.     The  suiroondii* 

I  country  had  flocked  into  the  city,  to  be  present  at  thii 

/powerful  contest,  and  all  hearts  and  all  thoughuwere 

where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  embrace  of  sleep;  and  jj  engaged  in  this  absorbing  subject.     Athens,  that  day 


on  the  wings  of  love  and  dreams,  hasted  away  to  the 
presence  of  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

•  ••*«• 

"View  the  patriot's  hand  on  high- 
Thunder  gatherinfr  on  the  brow, 
Lightaing doahiiig  ttom  his  eye!"— ^ast. 

When  Philip,  the  sire  of  the  "  Mighty  Murdeivr," 
made  Greece  the  theatre  of  his  conquest,  and  swept  over 
the  land,  like  a  desolating  sirocco,  tho  city  of  Miner\'a, 
with  its  wealth  and  its  influence,  became  an  object  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  tempt  his  ambition.  But  at 
that  period,  she  hod  a  defence  which  was  more  valuable 
than  ships,  and  more  sure  than  walls  and  fortresses.  The 
spirit  of  eloquence  took  there  its  abode,  and  spoke 
*'  thoughts  that  breathed,  and  words  that  burned,*'  from 
the  lips  of  a  powerful  orator. 

Proverbially  fickle,  the  Athenians  retained  not  the 
ttabili^  of  counsel,  end  the  decisions  of  ti«e  morning  died 
with  the  setting  sun.  This  noble  orator—this  son  of 
Mercury,  was  iheir  stay  and  their  surety.  When  dis- 
tension arose,  he  spolko ;  and,  as  if  Omnipotence  resided 
in  kls  voiee,  the  storm  was  hushed.  When  the  spirit  of 
lethargy  deadened  the  energies  of  the  citizens,  the  thun- 
der of  his  appeals  imparted  life  and  vigor.  His  elo- 
quence put  weapons  into  (he  bands  of  the  unwilling,  and 
arrayed  tha  timid  in  the  armor  of  defence.     Listening  to 


his  sool'MirrlDg  accents,  the  cold,  slow  blood  ^f  the  aged,  i  the  oratioo  of  his  adversary^  had  not  yet  subsided.   ^ 


had  but  one  thought,  one  hope,  and  that  was  the  trinmph 
j  of  her  favorite. 

j      With  the  most  majestic  and  commanding  eloquence, 

,  the  cause  was  opened  by  the  accuser.     The  rountlew 

I  multitude  almost  held  their  breath  while  he  pronounced 

j  his  oration,  and  caught  each  word,  as  though  it  were  to 

'  seal  their  own  eternal  destiny.     And  well  did  the  ontor 

j  exert  his  mighty  power,  for  he  was  conscious  that  the 

,  elevation  of  his  rival  would  prove  his  own  degiadsiion. 

The  tones  of  his  voice  grew  st^ronger  and  stronger  as  he 

approached  the  climax  of  strength,  and  he  hurled,  with 

I  the  concentrated  force  of  a  giant,  the  weight  of  w* 

I  accusation,  like  a  thunderbolt,  against  his  opponent 

I  When  the  sound  of  his  voice  died  upon  the  ear  of  the 

i  populace,  a  busy  murmuring  spread  through  the  n^boie 

assembly.     Some  shook  their  heads  in  disapprobauoB, 

others  cast  a  suspicious  eye  upon  tlie  accuser,  and  mssf 

turned  their  countenances^  beaming  with  an  expi**"^ 

of  confidence,  upon  the  orator  who  had  been  the  wbject 

of  such  powerful  opposition. 

He  arose  in  the  cool  collected ness  of  consdous  tecti* 
tude,  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  living  sea  that  rolled  lO 
uneasy  surface  beneath  him.  His  glance  had  a  msgw 
influence,  and  the  silence  which  succceeded,  ws*  vabi^ 
ken  by  a  single  murmur.  The  first  words  he  uttered, 
trembled  from  his  lips,  for  the  excitement  produced  by 
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at  he  advmnccHil,  hit  voice  became  firmer  and  ttronger; 
hit  brow,  which  wat  calm,  not  light,  when  he  arose, 
began  to  contract  into  a  dark  ttorm,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  hit  eye  kindled  into  lightning  as  hit  feelings  became 
more  intente«  Hit  sentencet,  which  were,  at  first,  con- 
cite  and  ditjointed,  became  round  and  connected.  He 
drew  himtelf  up  to  his  most  majestic  height.  Hit  energy 
increased  like  the  swelling  river,  and  at  the  acme  of  hit 
power,  he  dashed  the  flood  of  his  eloquence,  like  an  over- 
whelming cataract,  upon  hit  accuser.  His  success  wat 
complete.  The  echo  of  his  voice  died  in  the  surrounding 
buildings,  like  the  murmur  of  the  distant  thunder;  the 
decition  of  the  judges  wat  given  in  his  favor,  ond  the 
faeling  of  the  p<^ulace,  uolil  now,  pent  up,  ratified  it  by 
an  unrestrained  and  protracted  shout. 

With  hit  "  blushing  honors  thick  upon  bim,"  Demos- 
thin  ss  retired  to  bis  dwelling,  accompanied  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  Athens*  citizens,  and  hastened  to  the 
presence  of  Myrrhina,  who,  for  a  few  years,  bad  been 
the  mistress  of  his  house  and  heart,  to  tell  her  of  his 
success,  and  assure  her  of  the  increase  of  that  undying 
love — the  confession  of  which  be  had  long  since  impart- 
ed to  her,  in  the  impassioned  language  of  youthful  enthu- 
tiatm  and  devotion. 

That    evening,   the  Acropolis,  the   Areopagus,   the 
Agora,  and  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  were  alive  with  > 
the  praises  of  Dkmosthenes;  and  the  lonely  boy,  the 
persevering  student,  and  the  ardent  lover,  had  become 
the  greatest  man  in  Athens. 


Orif  inal. 
CITY    LYRICS. 

KPitTLX  TO  JA5K. 
BT    PARK    BIKJAXm. 

You  ask  me,  lovely  Jane,  to  tell 

You  all  the  pranks  of  ibis  gay  city, 
To  weave  them  into  pleasant  rhymes, 

And  write  them  in  a  flowing  ditty; 
You  ask  of  me,  a  serious  man. 

Quite  past  the  season  of  romancing. 
To  ting  of  parties,  galas,  routs, 

Of  talking,  walking,  flirting,  dancing. 

There  was  a  time— how  long  ago. 

Let  these  grey  hairs  of  mine  discover, 
When  I  could  prate  of  ladies'  cyet, 

And  tmiie,  and  tigh,  and  play,  the  lover ; 
There  wa»  a  time— those  happy  hourt, 

You  can,  if  any  can,  remember- 
When  all  the  world  was  May  to  me, 

And  never  ended  in  December ! 

But  now,  alas !  those  hours  have  flown, 

And  I  am  getting  dull  and  sober. 
And  though  my  Winter  has  not  come, 

I'm  verging  fast  to  brown  October; 
«And  all  my  leaves,  that  grew  no  green, 

Are  fast  becoming  rere  and  yellow. 
And  all  my  roses  droop  and  fade, 

Aud  little  fruit  it  left,  that'a  mellow. 


Still,  to  divert  a  patsing  hour, 

I  fain  would  now  some  moments  linger. 
And  slyly  on  the  diars  face, 

Turn  backward  Time's  slow-moving  finger. 
I  would  revisit  old  delights— 

The  joys  that  with  the  past  are  numbered, 
£re  Fancy  folded  up  her  plumes, 

And  on  the  breast  of  Reason  slumbered ! 

There  have  been  half-a-dozen  balls. 

Which  all  the  people  said  were  splendid, 

Begun  with  music  and  quadrilles, 

And  with  quadrilles  and  music,  ended. 

The  gentlemen  imbibed  Champagne, 
The  ladies  sipped  sherbet  and  ices, 

The  young  folks  chatted  of  the  play, 


The  old  folks  of  the  '*  present  crisit. 
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We've  had  a  fall  or  two  of  tnow. 
And  merry  have  the  sleigh-bells  sounded, 

As  swiftly  through  the  sparkling  streets 

.  The  goily-hamessed  coursers  bounded. 

We've  had  a  thaw,  and  some  fine  days,. 
Indeed,  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  weathers ; 

The  ladies  keep  house  when  it  rains, 

Lest  they  should  spoil  their  bloom  and  feathers. 

Of  sermons  we  have  bad  enough. 

And  evening  lectures  by  the  hundred, 
And  what  ihey  all  amounted  to, 

The  folks,  that  went  to  hear  them,  wonder'd. 
We've  had  some  riots,  rows,  and  sprees, 

And  mobs  composed  of  snobs  uproarious, 
And  fires  by  day,  and  fires  by  night. 

That  made  the  arch  of  heaven  look  glorious. 

Elopements  have  been  rather  rare. 

The  marriage-fever  is  not  raging ; 
But  though  the  girls  are  not  "engaged," 

I'm  sure  they  always  look  engaging. 
When  stocks  are  down,  and  money's  scarce, 

And  times  are  hard,  and  banks  stop  payment. 
Young  gentlemen  are  apt  to  count 

The  cost  of  double  food  and  raiment. 

Good  bye,  sweet  Jane !  if  I  had  time, 

I  could  relate  some  curious  capers. 
Which  have  not  been  reported  in 

The  Morning  or  the  Evening  papers. 
But  I  must  pause— though  well  aware 

There's  something  in  a  screed  of  scandal. 
More  charmiug  to  the  female  ear, 

Than  notes  of  Strauss,  Mozart  or  HandeL 

Nay  !  curl  not  so  your  pretty  lip^ 

Nor  tear  my  letter  into  tatters ; 
Mine  is  no  courtier's  pen,  you  know, 

That  never  stirs  unless  it  flatters. 
Farewell !  we  soon  may  meet  again, 

And  then  I  give  you  leave  to  scold  me. 
Oh,  Jane,  'twill  seem  a  thousand  years 

Till  these  expectant  eyes  behold  ye ! 
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I,  He  Memed  imptttieot  of  hU  maftor'f  will,  chafed  at  ihrn 
bit,  and  pawed  the  turf  with  a  degree  of  wildnest  that 
would  have  threatened  the  tafecy  of  a  leu  ■kitfnl  rider. 
But  it  wai  no  oomnum  hand  that  coibed  Ms  fierce  •pirit. 
Seldom,  even  ia  that  afo  of  maaly  beauty,  could  a  morv 
noble  specimen  of  Eagltth  aritcocfacy  have  been  pto- 
duoed  than  that  lordly  rider.  There  waa  pride  and  lofty 
intellect  pictured  forth  in  fata  high  forehead,  and  in  tbe 
clear  dark  eyes  flashing  underneath,  which  none  ooold 
have  mistaken,  though  he  had  been  habited  iaabeggmr'e 
SkldoM)  since  Mary,  the  first  Queen,  ascended  the  jj  raiipent;  but  his  tall,  wellbnUt  form  lacked  none  of  the 
throne  of  her  father,  had  the  oaks  of  merry  England  <'  appendages  which  became  his  rank.  A  hnnting'drese 
echoed  such  cheering  rou<ic  as  resounded  through  the  |  of  heavy  velvet,  green  as  the  autumn  leaf  when  repining- 
greenwood  park  connected  with  the  rambling,  irregular  to  its  faU,  betrayed  his  just  proportions.  A  chua  of  rough; 
old  building,  which  the  Princess  Elisabeth  had  selected  [.  massive  gold  was  suspended   from  his  neck,  passing 


Ori  final. 
THE    QUEEN'S   VOW. 

A  TALI  OF  ILIZABETH. 
BY  ANK   a.   STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

**  There  rose  no  day,  thora  roU'd  no  hoar, 

or  pleasure  unnnibitter'd, 
And  not  a  trappinf  decked  my  power 

Thaiffaird  not  while  it  glitter'd." 


for  her  country  retirement,  rather  than  aubmit  to  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  her  at  her  sister's  court.  It  was 
a  glorious  morning.    The  park,  almost  a  forest  in  dimen- 


undemeath  his  left  arm,  to  which  was  attached  a  bugle 
of  dark  metal,  inlaid  with  veins  of  emerald  and  fine  gohl. 
His  dark  cap,  tufted  with  one  black  plume,  was  sufficient- 


sions,  sloped  down  to  the  east,  receiring  the  broad  sun*  ly  inclined  on  one  side  to  expose  the  lofty  contour  of  his 
shine  amid  \t»  masses  of  billowy  foliage,  till  the  play  of  ,  head,  and  a  mass  of  black  hair,  glossy  as  the  plumage  of 
light  and  shadows,  was  like  the  smiles  and  frowns  which  '  a  tropical  bird.  A  lordly  man,  and  every  inch  a  match 
chase  each  other  over  the  face  of  an  April  sky.     A  light  [ffor  the  queenly  Elisabeth,  was  Courtney  of  Devonshire, 


breeze  came  rippling  along  the  foliage  till  the  wet  leaves 
trembled  on  the  boughs  of  the  old  oaks,  and  the  sound  of 
a  hunter's  bugle,  came,  at  intervals,  ringing  merrily 
through  the  green  glades ;  now  with  a  burst  of  clear 


as  he  urged  his  suit  that  morning  to  the  half  haughty, 
half  coquettish  Princess,  beneath  the  greenwood  boughs. 
Yet  kw  women  could  have  rivalled  the  Lady  Elizar 
beth  in  grace  or  personal  grandeur,  as  she  curbed  her 


silvery  music,  and  anon  broken  by  the  deep  mouthed  |' hunter,  and  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and  blushing^ 

baying  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  cry,  on  the  track  of  a  !,  cheeks  to  Devonshire's  impassioned  pleadings.     She 

noble  stag,  which  a  party  of  hunters  had,  that  morning, 

aroused  from  his  lair.     At  length  the  bugle  notes  were 

re-echoed  from  various  directions  of  the  park— the  cry  of 

the  dogs  was  broken,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  poor 

stag  had  escaped,  or  at  least  puzzled  his  pursuers  by 

his  abrupt  windings  around  the  brow  of  a  broken  mass  1 1  ladies'  palfrey,  carefully  trained  and  daintily  caparisoned, 

of  rocks  and  vegetation,  which  formed  a  picturesque    such  as  most  dames  of  gentle  blood  would  have  chosen. 


then  in  the  first  bloom  of  wonoanhood ;  her  high  spirit 
tamed  by  persecution,  and  her  personal  beauty  enhanced 
by  the  healthy  air  and  exercise  of  a  country  lifo.  Yet 
I  something  of  the  future  imperious  queen  might  have  been 
read  in  her  appearance  even  then.  She  was  mounted  oa  no 


feature  in  the  scenery.  The  western  side  and  the  sum- 
mit  of  this  eminence  were  not  only  jagged  and  broken 
up  in  clifis  and  furrows,  but  covered  with  massive  trees, 
and  a  thick  und(>rgrowth,  which,  while  it  scented  the  air 
with  the  balm  of  wild  blossoms,  yielded  many  a  fragrant 
shelter  and  shadowy  hiding-place  for  the  hunted  stag. 
On  the  eastern  side,  which,  with  the  whole  body  of  land, 
rolled  gently  downward,  a  deep  gully  had  been  worn  into 
the  earth  by  the  overflow  of  a  small  stream,  which  went 
murmuring  and  sighing  along  the  bottom,  with  a  sweet 
silvery  ripple,  that  gave  but  slight  warning  of  the  turbid 
strength  which  a  sudden  shower,  or  a  spring  thaw,  some- 
times imparted  to  it.  • 

While  the  hounds  were  wandering  around  this  emi- 
nence, scenting  among  the  rich  herbage  for  a  track  of 
their  prey,  and  the  huntsmen  were  scattered  over  the 
park,  two  persons,  a  gentleman  and  lady,  rode  slowly 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  drew  up  their 
horses  some  hundred  paces  from  the  stream,  just  within 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  overgrown  with  fresh  turf,  budding 
mosses  and  creeping  plants,  heavy  with  dew  and  wild 
blossoms,  which  lay  out  from  the  mass  of  earth,  with 
its  front  bathed  in  the  sunshine. 

The  gentleman  was  mounted  on  a  young  and  fiery 


Though  slender  and  exceedingly  graceful,  her  milk  white 
horse  was  such,  both  in  size  and  spirit,  as  any  gentleman 
might  have  proudly  bestrode.  Her  riding-dress,  of  a 
rich  blue  where  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  but  almost  sable 
where  the  shadows  slumbered  in  its  folds,  swept  in  ample 
drapery  over  his  snowy  shoulder  and  the  purple  saddle- 
cloth, throwing  out  her  figure  in  strong  relief  by  a  con- 
trast of  colors.  She  wore  no  stomacher ;  but  a  vine  of 
delicate  needlework  ran  up  the  front  of  her  habit  from 
the  full,  graceful  waist,  and  curving  gently  outward, 
spread  over  her  fine  bust  in  a  rich  embroidery  of  grape 
leaves  and  tiny  clusters.  The  starched  rufi*,  then  so 
much  in  vogue,  was  curtailed  of  its  usual  unseemly 
width,  suflicient  to  expose  the  haughty  curve  of  a  neck 
which  alone  might  have  betrayed  the  proud  house  from 
which  she  sprung.  Her  wealth  of  hair,  abundant  and 
bright,  but  almost  too  deeply  tinged  to  be  termed  gol- 
den, was  scarcely  confined  by  a  velvet  cap,  looped  up 
at  the  side  by  a  string  of  small,  pure  diamonds,  each 
burning,  as  with  a  spark  of  living  fire,  as  the  sun-light 
struck  fitfully  upon  it  through  the  overhanging  boughs. 
The  links  of  a  light  Venitian  chain  glittering  over  the 
embroidery  on  her  bosom,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
small  golden  bugle  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  the  swel- 


horse,  black,   slender,  and  firmly  limbed,  with  broad,  jling  mouth  was  rimmed  with  jewels  and  a  delicately 
restless  nostrils,  aiid  eyes  burning  with  animal  fierceness,    chased  design,  twined  round  the  horn  to  the  stem,  formed 
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of  a  atnjjfie  ruby,  perforated  and  poliBhed  for  the  scarcely 
lest  red  lips  which  were  to  give  foMh  its  music. 

Never,  in  her  after  state,  did  the  Lady  Elizabeth  look 
no  lovely,  so  feminine,  and  yet  so  regal.  For  the  first 
time  her  heart  had  opened  to  that  sweet  dream  of  love 
which  forms  the  runbow  of  every  woman's  life— which 
bends  over  the  secret  fountains  of  the  mind,  tinging  their 
troubUxl  waters  with  some  faint  hues  of  the  past,  till  the 
hand  of  death  locks  up  all  in  his  icy  fetters.  Storms 
may  come— clouds  may  lower  over  her  destiny,  but  a 
sweet  memory  will  still  linger  in  the  mind  of  a  true 
woman  of  that  hour,  «dien  her  soul  first  folded  its  wings, 
and  was  gathered  to  the  heart  of  another.  For  that  mo- 
ment Elizabeth  was  all  feminine;  the  ring  dove  had  sup- 
planted the  eagle  in  her  heart,  and  its  soft  music  seemed 
breathing  a  new  beauty  over  her  features— >her  lips 
reddened  with  a  brighter  color — her  heart  swelled  with 
a  quick,  delicious  tremor  beneath  its  glittering  vestment, 
and  the  blood  of  Heniy  Tudor  thrilled  through  her  veins 
with  as  sweet  a  gush  as  if  it  had  been  inherited  from  the 
life  of  a  shepherd.  There  was  a  soft  rose  tinge  waving 
in  her  cheeks,  a  smile  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness 
beamed  in  her  fine  eyes,  and  a  gentle  drooping  of  the 
lashes  which  betrayed  how  deeply  her  most  generous 
feelings  were  excited.  She  was  very  happy.  Hounds, 
huntsmen,  the  chase— all  were  forgotten  in  the  thrilling 
sensations  of  that  blissful  moment.  She  was  loved,  not 
for  her  state  or  station,  but  for  hertelf  alone.  Loved 
with  a  devotion  that  satisfied  the  cravings  even  of  her 
proud  nature.  Yet  she  was  strangely  bewildered ;  the 
voice  of  afiection  was  breathing  in  her  ear,  her  hand 
was  trembling  in  that  of  the  impassioned  Earl,  and  it 
was  all  like  a  sweet,  wild  vision— as  if  she  had  dropped 
to  sleep  in  a  grove,  overladen  with  wild  blossoms,  and 
was  hnshed  into  a  dream  by  their  breath  of  balm,  and 
the  soft  voice  of  the  morning  wind.  For  the  universe 
she  could  not  have  spoken,  or  even  by  a  look  have  an- 
swered the  eloquent  man  by  her  side.  She  know  that  he 
was  pouring  forth  the  hoarded  tenderness  of  a  proud 
heart,  that,  even  as  she  sat,  with  royal  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins,  and  the  next  heir  to  a  throne,  he  was 
pleading  his  cause  as  lenderiy,  and  yet  with  a  dignity  as 
true  to  his  manhood  as  if  she  had  been  a  humble  peasant 
girl.  Yet  she,  the  proud  lady,  and  the  future  sovereign, 
could  not  answer.  She  was  overpowered  by  the  wealth 
of  her  own  rich  tenderness,  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
beloved  by  one,  before  whom,  even  her  high  intellect 
might  bow  and  become  exalted  by  the  homage— but  a 
soft  dnam,  or  the  silken  cords  of  love,  could  not  long 
enthrfU  the  mind  of  a  being  like  Elizabeth.  The  haughty, 
imperious,  and  subtle  spirit,  which  was  afterwaid  so 
strongly  developed  in  her  character,  had  even  then  began 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms.  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
what  slight  outward  circumstances  may  disturb  the 
sweetest  dream  that  ever  fell  upon  a  human  heart !  How 
many  ideal  worlds  have  vanished  at  the  sudden  opening 
of  a  door!  How  many  castles  in  the  air  have  tumbled 
beneath  the  voice  of  a  servant !  And  what  sweet  visions 
of  bliss  have  vanished  at  the  fall  of  a  book,  or  the  untimely 
chirp  of  a  pet  bird. 

Devonsliire  was  speaking,  and  Elizabeth's  heart  was 


still  enthralled  by  his  voice,  when  a  bird  which  had  been 
nestled  amid  the  boughs  above  them,  fluttered  out  from 
the  leaves  with  a  musical  cry,  as  if  in  fear  that  her  nest 
would  be  invaded.  The  lady  started  as  if  there  had 
been  a  human  witness  to  her  gentle  folly ;  instantly  she 
became  self-possessed  and  conscious.  Devonshire  heeded 
not  the  intrusion,  but  grasping  her  hand  more  earnestly 
he  still  prosecuted  his  suit. 

"Speak  to  me,  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  earnest  voice ; 
"  say  that  I  have  not  ofiended ;  grant  me  some  token — a 
look,  nay,  this  simple  glove ;  any  thing  to  prove  that  I  am 
understood,  and  am  not  deemed  presumptuous  t" 

As  he  spoke,  Devonshire  drew  the  glove  from  her  un- 
resisting hand  and  was  about  to  thrust  it  in  his  bosom. 
Elizabeth  lifted  her  eyes  to  his-^tltere  was  an  anxious 
tenderness  in  their  clear  depths,  and  a  working  of  the 
lofty  forehead,  which  told  how  lasting  was  the  power  she 
had  obtained  over  his  high  nature.  It  is  marvellous  how 
lightly,  sensible,  strong-minded  women  will,  at  times,- 
trifle  with  the  most  precious  hopes  of  their  existence. 
An  hour  before,  and  Elizabeth  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  to  have  obtained  the  certain^  of  Devonshire's 
attachment  to  herself.  But  when  once  confident  of  her 
power,  an  impulse  of  weak  vanity,  so  common  to  her  ex- 
traordinaiy  character,  arose  in  her  heart  and  contami- 
nated its  first  generous  impulses.  She  received  the  hom- 
age, which  was  more  precious  to  her  tlyin  any  thing  on 
earth,  with  a  degree  of  coquettish  levity,  unworthy  of 
herself  and  almost  insulting  to  the  Earl.  A  mischievous 
spirit  curled  her  lips  and  laughed  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
lifted  them  to  his  face. 

*'  The  glove,  my  Lord  of  Devonshire,  were  a  slight  gift 
to  cause  so  many  words :  if  yon  have  a  fancy  for  such 
trifles,  my  tiring-woman  shall  give  you  a  dozen  of  thiem. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  were  strange,  if  a  King's  daughter  n- 
ceived  not,  with  fitting  humility,  the  vows  of  a  belted 
Earl,  especially  when  so  eloquently  urged." 

"  Lady !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  bending  his  eyes  ear- 
nestly on  her  face.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  temple*. 
That  one  word  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  haughty  re- 
proach, and  he  held  forth  the  glove  as  if  expecting  her 
to  resume  it.  Elizabeth  lifted  her  hand,  but  whether  to 
take  the  glove,  or  motion  him  to  retain  it,  was  uncertain ; 
for  that  moment,  the  hounds  set  up  a  fierce  cry,  jtist  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  which  they  had  halted.  There 
was  a  crackling  of  branches  near  by,  and  then  the  poor 
stag  came,  with  a  bound  of  desperation,  sheer  over  the 
rock  on  their  right— ^Muised  add  fixed  his  large,  frighten- 
ed eyes  on  them  for  an  instant,  and  plunged  madly  to- 
wards the  rivuhit,  his  nostrils  frothing  with  foam  and 
blood,  and  his  coat  torn  with  the  brambles  which  had 
given  him  a  moment's  shelter.  Instantly  the  dogs  came 
tearing  Uurough  the  brushwood  in  full  cry,  and  honemen 
were  seen  dashing  with  eager  speed  through  the  boi^ht, 
and  leaping  the  stream  at  its  narrowest  pass,  some  few 
rods  below  them. 

"On,  on,  my  lord!"  cried  Elizabeth,  seizing  her  bridle 
and  waving  her  small,  uncovered  hand  in  the  air.  "  The 
hounds  are  upon  him — ^we  shall  be  late  in." 

She  touched  her  spirited  horse,  which  leaped  forward 
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with  a  Tigorous  impulse,  and  cleared  the  chasm,  at  its 
broadest  part,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  bird  in  flight. 

Devonshire  was  less  easily  excited.  Mortified  and 
vexed  by  the  levity  with  which  his  suit  had  been 
received,  he  remained  motionless  with  suspense;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  saw  the  turf  and  wild  blossom^  fly 
from  beneath  her  bunter*s  hoofs  as  he  cleared  the  stream, 
that  he  tightened  his  rein  to  follow. 

The  banks  were  high,  and  the  bed  of  the  brooklet 
deep  where  Elizabeth  had  made  her  passage.  .Devon- 
shire's horse,  young,  wild,  and  but  imperfectly  broken, 
vaulted  twice,  and  refused  to  attempt  the  leap.  He 
was  about  to  wheel  round  a  third  time,  when  the  Prin- 
cess looked  back,  and  lifting  the  bugle  to  her  lips,  while 
her  horse  was  at  full  speed,  blew  a  loud,  clear  blast,  as  if 
in  mockery.  Devonshire's  steed  plunged  and  reared  at 
the  sound,  but  irritated  by  her  unfeeling  levity,  and 
determined  to  show  a  spirit,  reckless  as  her  own,  the 
Earl  plunged  his  spurs  madly  into  the  restive  beast,  and 
still  urged  him  forward.  Had  the  rider  been  cool,  and 
his  horse  better  broken,  the  attempt  might  not  have 
proved  dangerous,  though  the  wild  creature  was  already 
so  near  the  brink  as  to  prevent  full  play  to  his  limbs. 
As  it  was,  before  his  front  feet  had  struck  the  earth  he 
gnashed  the  bit  fiercely  between  his  teeth,  and  made  a 
desperate' plunge.  His  hoofs  smote  the  opposite  bank, 
but  a  mass  of  turf  gave  way,  and  the  poor  beast  turned 
sheer  over,  andiiurlcd  both  himself  and  rider  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream.  There  was  a  struggle,  a  sharp, 
unearthly  cry,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  a  human 
being,  and  all  was  still  again. 

Eager  with  excitement,  Elizabeth  dashed  through  the 
thickest  trees,  supposing  the  horseman,  who  followed 
close  in  her  track,  was  the  Earl,  but  he  was,  in  truth,  but 
a  member  of  her  household,  who  had  also  wandered 
from  the  hunt,  and  finding  his  mistress  unattended,  had 
kept  his  horse  close  behind  hers.  Deceived  as  to  her 
companion,  and  guided  by  the  deep,  eager  cry  of  the 
hounds,  she  rode  gaily  forward,  and  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  death  in  time  to  witness  the  last  throes  of  the  noble 
stag.  Two  of  her  foresters  were  beating  the  oldest 
hounds  from  their  prey ;  another  turned  the  carcass  on 
its  back  as  she  came  up,  and  a  fourth  unsheathed  his 
hanting-knife,  as  if  expecting  her  to  dismount,  and  try 
the  quality  of  the  slain  stag.  There  were  several  gen- 
tlemen of  birth  and  breeding,  eager  to  be  selected  as  her 
representative  in  the  unfeminine  ceremony,  but  she  had, 
even  in  the  excitement  of  riding,  found  time  to  repent  of 
her  angenerous  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshiroi  and 
resolved  to  make  him  some  atonement. 

**  No,  no,''  she  said,  motiooing  the  knife  away  with  her 
yet  ungloved  band,  ^*  present  it  to  my  Lord  of  Devon- 
shire ;  he  shall  act  for  me  in  this,  at  least." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  an  undertone,  and  as 
they  were  uttered,  Elizabeth  turned  her  look  on  the 
attendant,  who  bad  taken  his  station  behind  her,  expec- 
ting to  receive  a  glance  of  forgiveness  and  gratitude  from 
the  dark  eyes  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  dwelt  so 
reproachfully  upon  her.  She  saw  only  the  heavy  horse 
and  weather-beaten  features  of  an  old  serving^man.  For 
a  moment  she  became  pale  with  apprehension,  then  her 


proud  eye  kindled,  and  she  turned  an  eagle  glance  roonl 
the  company,  to  ascertain  if  the  Eari  had,  indeed,  left 
the  hunt.  There  was  a  brave  group  collected  aronod 
the  poor  stag-*-beautiful  ladies  and  lordly  men,  but  no 
where  appeared  the  one  loved  face.  At  first,  her  heart 
grew  faint,  for  the  dread  of  some  indefinite  evil  fell  npoa 
it;  but  after  a  moment's  reflection,  the  bright  blood 
again  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  vrere  slightly 
compressed,  as  was  habitual  to  her  when  excited,  bat 
even  then,  dissimulation  had  become  a  portion  of  her 
strange  nature,  and,  though  her  haughty  spirit  was 
aroused  by  the  contumacious  desertion  of  her  lover,  she 
remembered  that  the  eyes  of  that  party  were  upon  her, 
and  checked  all  indications  of  feeling  with  a  resolotioa 
worthy  of  her  riper  years.  Turning  graciously  to  a  goh 
tleman  of  her  train,  she  requested  him  to  take  the  knife. 

**  Our  Lord  of  Devonshire  has  proved  laggard,"  she 
said  blandly,  ''so  try  thou  the  depth  of  yon  poor 
animal's  fat,  and  bring  his  antlers  up  to  our  house 
yonder."  As  the  youth  dismounted  to  obey  her,  shs 
turned  to  the  old  serving  man ;  "  See  that  the  venison  is 
cared  for,  and  safely  bestowed  in  our  larder,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  the  skin  is  properly  dressed; 
it  is  a  brave  beast,  and  should  furnish  our  table  for  a 
week  to  come." 

The  old  man  bent  his  head,  nowise  astonished  at  this 
trait  of  provident  economy,  and  drew  beck  to  his  place 
again. 

The  Princess  was  excited  and  ill  at  ease,  but  she  forced 
herself  to  appear  interested  in  the  state  of  the  venisoSt 
complimented  her  youthful  representative  on  his  skill  in 
woodcraft,  and  bandied  jests  with  the  ladies  of  her  train, 
seemingly  as  light-hearted  and  merry  as  the  gayest  among 
them.     When  she  had  seen  the  hounds  called  together 
by  their  keepers,  and  the  deer  flung  across  a  horse  to  be 
conveyed  fin>m  the  scene  of  slaughter,  she  excused  the 
company  from  farther  attendance  on  h«r  person,  and 
accompanied  by  the  aged  serving-man,  tamed  her  horse, 
and  retraced  the  way  which  she  had  pursued  to  the 
hunt.     It  was  through  the  densest  wood,  and  along  the 
most  broken  and  rocky  portion  of  the  pailt  that  she  fasd 
ridden.     The  old  man  wondered  why  ahe  had  chosea  it 
again,  and  was  more  astonished  that,  on  reaching  the 
stream  which  flowed  near  the  eminence  where  the  deer 
had  found  covert,  she  turned  her  horse  to  diat  part 
where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  the  banks  were  nost 
widely  asunder.     He  observed  that  the  expression  of  her 
face  became  sad  after  leaving  the  company,  and  that  she 
appi*oached  the  brink  of  the  stream  slowly,  and  as  one 
tired  of  excitement,  or  oppressed  with  painiiil  tIion|ki. 
As  her  horse  paused,  and  gathered  op  bis  limbs  to  per* 
form  a  second  time  the  leap  he  had  once  taken  to 
bravely,  the  lady  cast  her  eyes  downward,  and  carbed 
the  generous  animal  back  with  a  cry  so  sharp  and  foil " 
agony,  that  the  old  man's  blood  chilled  in  his  veins  as  he 
heard  it. 

Well  might  the  haughty  woman  shrink  and  tienbis 
on  her  recoiling  hunter— for,  there,  far  down  in  the  bed 
of  that  stream,  lay  the  body  of  a  hone,  wedged  » 
between  the  banks,  which,  so  low  down,  were  fcare«y 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  his  length.    His  hods  mre 
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in  the  air,  and  his  head  doubled  forward  on  his  chest. 
There  were  no  marks  of  a  struggle,  for  the  poor  animal's 
death  had  been  as  sudden  as  if  a  bullet  had  cleft  his 
heart;  his  neck  was  literally  broken.  Underneath  the 
body,  with  his  limbs  entangled  in  its  soiled  trappings,  lay 
the  unfortunate  Earl.  Ono  arm  was  flung  outward,  and 
the  shallow  stream  rippled  over  a  hand  pale  as  a  fragment 
of  sculptured  marble.  His  bead  rested  on  the  brink  of 
the  waters,  the  white  face  was  turned  upwarda,  and  his 
black  hair  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  current,  which 
was  faintly  tinged  with  blood.  After  a  moment,  given  to 
horror  and  self-reproaeh,  the  Princess  let  her»elf  slowly 
down  from  her  saddle,  v^d  looked  with  a  pale,  agonized 
face,  toward  her  aged  attendant ;  her  lips  quivered,  but 
uttered  no  sound,  90  she  turned  away,  and  moved  close 
to  the  bank,  shuddering  at  every  step,  and  grasping  the 
folds  of  her  dress  firmly  in  one  hand,  as  if  she  could 
make  the  glittering  fabric  feel  some  portion  of  her  agony. 
She  bent  over  the  brink  of  the  rivulet  and  looked  down. 
That  hand  moved !  It  was  but  the  waters  lifting  it  on 
their  feeble  swell,  but  the  wretched  lady  mistook  the 
motion  for  a  vital  impuUe.  A  quick,  gasping  sob,  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  cry,  burst  from  her  lips,  and 
seizing  the  stem  of  a  young  tree,  rooted  in  the  bank,  she 
flung  hcraelf  over  the  edge,  and  clinging  to  the  tough 
grass  and  plants  that  lined  the  chasm,  descended  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

When  the  attendant  came  up,  bewildered  at  the 
strange  agitation  of  his  mistress,  he  found  her  bending 
over  the  prostrate  nobleman,  and  exerting  all  her  frail 
strength  to  free  his  limbs  from  the  entanglement  with 
the  horse.  When  her  follower's  shadow  fell  across  the 
chasm,  she  Itfled  her  pale  face,  and  beckoned  ptteously 
with  her  hand.  The  terrified  old  man  was  unable  to 
descend  where  she,  in  her  desperation,  had  found  a  pas* 
sage,  so  he  went  down  the  stream  to  a  place  where  the 
banks  arose  less  abruptly,  and  retraced  its  bed  to  her 
assistance.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  mistress  or 
servant,  till  the  unfortunate  Earl  was  rescued  from  the 
stream,  and  laid  upon  its  dry  margin.  Then  the  lady 
sat  down  upon  the  earth,  and  lifting  his  pale  head  to  her 
lap,  bowed  her  face  over  it  with  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
the  more  touching  that  it  was  silent  and  calm. 

"What  is  thatl"  she  inquired,  suddenly  lifting  her 
head  as  the  old  man  attempted  to  remove  some  wet 
substance  from  the  hand  which  had  been  in  the  water. 

**  It  is  a  glove,  lady,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  low 
voice — "  a — a—"  He  stammered,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes,  for  they  had  fallen  on  the  fellow  to  that  glove  upon 
the  Princess'  left  hand. 

Elizabeth  took  the  glove,  burst  into  a  passionate  flt  of 
weeping,  and  pressing  her  lips  down  upon  the  cold  fore- 
head of  the  Earl,  kissed  him  wildly  again  and  again.  It 
was  a  moment  of  utter  abandonment.  She  laid  his  cold 
cheek  to  hers,  called  him  by  every  endearing  epithet, 
and  besought  him,  in  terms  of  wild  tenderness,  to  revive 
for  her  sake,  and  to  foi^ve  her  cruel  mockery  of  his  love. 

**  Lady,"  said  the  old  man,  brushing  the  tears  from 
his  eyes  as  ha  spoke,  "  I  beseech  you  let  me  remove  the 
body." 

**  And  is  he  dead  7'*  inquired  the  lady,  with  a  gentle* 
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nest  which  wan  very  touching  in  one  so  lofty,  and  which 
brought  tears  afresh  into  the  old  man's  eyes.  "  No—no, 
good  Herbert,  do  not  say  that.  Sce-^is  there  no  warmth 
'neadi  the  doublet,  and  lay  your  hand  on  his  heart." 

The  old  man  obeyed  her,  but  shook  his  head  mour»> 
fully,  and  turned  his  oyes  away  to  avoid  the  eager  glance 
which  he  felt  that  she  was  fixing  upon  his  face. 

**  Is  there  00  life  T"  she  inquired,  in  a  low,  thrilling 
whisper. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  immediately.  It  was  a 
moment  of  terrible  suspense  to  the  heart-broken  lady,  but 
after  a  time,  he  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  deep  8igh» 
broken  and  tremulous,  but  not  one  of  despair. 

"  Take  comfort,  lady,"  he  said,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  withered  cheeks.  **  He  is  not  dead ;  there  is 
a  motion  of  the  heart  like  the  faint  shiv^  of  a  dying  bird 
—twice  I  have  felt  it." 

A  gleam  of  wild  joy  flashed  over  the  Lady  Elizabeth** 
face.  **  Help  me,  good  Herbert,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"  Let  us  take  him  up  to  the  pure  air.  Alas,  you  are 
old,  and  have  no  strength..  Stay !"  A  sudden  thought 
presented  itself,  and  lifting  the  bugle  to  her  lips,  she 
drew  a  blast  so  clear  and  loud,  that  it  re-called  a  party 
of  her  retainers,  who  were  making  their  way  homeward 
from  the  hunt.  Before  they  reached  the  scene  of  disasp 
ter,  Elisabeth  had  recovered  some  degree  of  composure. 
It  is  true  that  she  remained  very  pale,  and  that  her  voice 
was  changed  with  emotion,  but  she  sent  off  a  mctsenger 
for  the  nearest  leech,  and  gave  directions  that  the 
wounded  Earl  should  ba  removed  to  her  own  residence, 
with  her  usual  decision.  So  perfect  was  her  selfcoior 
mand,  that  no  one  present  could,  for  a  moment,  have 
believed  her  capable  of  yielding  to  the  anguish  whioh  had 
overwhelmed  her  but  a  few  momenta  before ;  none  but 
the  old  servitor  He  gased  upon  her  proud  form  as  she 
rode  slowly  beside  the  litter,  and  his  heart  was  sorely 
troubled,  for  he  loved  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  felt  that 
the  passion  which,  in  the  abandonaaent  of  grief,  she 
had  that  day  exposed  to  him,  was  doomed  to  be  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  had  learned,  among  the  retainers  of  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  that  Queen  Mary,  herself,  had  entertained 
thoughts  of  noarriage  ¥fith  their  lord. 

Three  days  after  the  hunt  which  we  have  described, 
Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  lay  pale  and  seneeless  in 
the  state  chamber  of  Elizabeth  Tudor's  dwelling.  The 
leech  had  just  departed  with  a  solemn  look,  and  an  omi> 
nous  shake  of  the  head,  which  spoke  volumes  of  evil 
prophesy  to  the  good  old  nurse,  whose  province  it  waa 
to  minister  to  the  sick  Eari  during  his  waking  hours. 
When  he  slept,  aiiother  pale,  anxious  creature  would 
hover  around  his  bed,  and  more  than  once  the  delirium 
of  his  fever  had  been  calmed  by  the  pleadings  of  a  sad 
voice,  which  only  in  seasons  of  oblivion  or  extreme 
danger,  was  heard  near  his  pillow.  That  anxious,  griel^ 
stricken  watcher  was  Elizabeth,  the  future  Queen  of 
England.  Yet  none,  to  have  looked  upon  her,  as  she 
crept  around  that  dim  chamber,  with  the  gentle  tread 
and  hushed  breath  of  a  being  who  deemed  all  her  earthly 
hopes  lay  perishing  in  the  form  before  her,  would  have 
recognized  the  high-spirited  giri  who  had  ridden  forth  to 
the  hunt  but  a  week  before,  elated  with  youthful  energy. 
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and  proud  from  a  consciousness  of  station  and  power. 
Within  that  week  a  lovely  change  had  settled  on  her 
person ;  her  step  was  quiet  and  humble,  a  misty  languor 
brooded  in  her  eyes,  and  her  haughty  mouth  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  chastened  grief.     There  was  something  in 
her  low,  meek  tones,  which  went  to  the  heart  of  those  that  j 
listened,  and  the  attendants  who  had  before  feared,  now 
began  to  love  her,  almost  with  devotion.     The  persecuted 
lady  had  much  to  distress  her  spirits,  independent  of  the 
Earl's  severe  illness.     Queen  Mary  h^,  in  truth,  fixed 
on  the  man  who  possessed  the  first  rich  affections  of  her 
half  sister.     This  had  long  been  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  court,  but  the  retirement  in  which  Elizabeth 
bad  lived,  kept  her  ignorant  of  it  till  the  rumor  came  to 
add    double    sorrow,   where  she  was    already  deeply 
afflicted.     Elizabeth  was  aware  that  she  had  much  cause 
for  apprehension  from  the  vindictive  spirit  of  her  power- 
ful sister,  should  that  ungenerous  woman  ever  learn  that 
the  man  designed  to  share  her  throne,  had   been  the 
inmate  of  her  hated  rival's  dwelling.     The  liberty,  nay, 
life  of  that  rival,  might  be  in  danger,  for  she  who  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  a  Lady  Jane  Gray,  was  not 
likely  to  hesitate  in  ridding  her  kingdom  of  a  being  whom 
she  hated  and  pursued  with  a  degree  of  malice  worthy 
of  her  detesdble  character. 

When  the  old  nurse  became  certain  that  her  charge 
was  in  a  deep  slumber,  she  stole  softly  to  an  adjoining 
chamber  where  the  I<ady  Elizabeth  was  sitting  alone, 
lost  in  gloomy  forebodings. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  old  nurse,  with  a  degree  of  affection^ 
ate  reverence,  engendered  by  the  intercourse  of  a  sick 
room,  *'  he  sleeps  now,  and  a  deathly  slumber  it  seems ; 
will  you  not  come  to  him  f  There  is  no  fever  flush  left, 
bat  when  he  awakes— if  he  ever  does  awake— it  will 
calm  him  to  feel  the  cool  touch  of  your  fingers  oa  his 
forehead.  Come,  lady,  and  look  upon  him  as  he  sleeps 
—another  hour—" 

The  old  woman  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  she 
was  appalled  by  the  deathly  paleness  which  settled  on  | 
her  lady's  face  as  she  arose  and  gathered  up  the  black 
folds  of  her  robe,  as  if  fearful  that  they  might  create 
some  noise  t^  disturbing  the  fresh  rushes  scattered  every 
morning  over  the  sufferer's  chamber.  The  nurse  was 
about  to  follow  her  as  she  passed  in,  but  Elizabeth 
motioned  to  be  left  alone,  and  gently  approaching  the 
bed,  and  lifting  the  heavy  curtains,  gazed  sadly  upon  the 
pale  features  of  the  sleeper.  The  fever  had  indeed  left 
him,  but  so  enfeebled,  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 
His  state  was  fearfully  like  death;  not  the  motion  of  a 
finger,  or  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash,  betrayed  the  presence 
of  vitality.  The  damp  hair  fell  in  raven  masses  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  lips  were  slightly  parted,  but  motion- 
less as  marble.  It  was  a  grievous  sight  to  the  heart- 
stricken  giri.  She  questioned  herself  if  his  sleep  was 
aot,  indeed,  for  ever,  and  her  heart  grew  heavy  with  a 
ibar  that  ha  was  dyiqg,  if  not  dead..  She  bent  her  face 
<o  bis  lips.  There  was  no  sound,  but  she  was  satisfied 
that  a  faint  breath  met  her  cheek ;  scarcely  perceptible, 
it  was,  axid,  nsore  like  the  air  disturbed  by  the  trembling 
Af  a  rose-leaf,  than  the  respiration  of  a  human  being. 

SatisfiBd  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  the  lady  sat  down 


with  moist  eyes  and  trembling  lips,  to  check  her  grief  si 
she  best  might,  till  the  hour  of  fearful  uncertainty  shoeld 
be  over.  That  was  a  sorrowful  vigil ;  every  thing  about 
her  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  as  if  all  ontward  things 
were  taking  a  funereal  hue  before  the  time.  The  mss- 
sive  furniture  seemed  filling  the  apartment  with  dark- 
ness and  shadow.  The  dense  crimson  curtains  fell 
from  the  huge  square  bedstead  in  piles  of  cumbrous  dra- 
pery, and  the  light  struggled  faintly  through  the  dim 
windows,  shedding  a  gloom  more  chilling  than  darkneM, 
over  the  dusky  heap  of  velvet,  and  increasing  the  ghostly 
pal^taess  of  that  loved  being  who  lay  outstretched  benestii 
them,  so  like  a  recumbent  statue. 

When  more  than  two  hours  of  intense  stillness  had 
parsed  away,  there  was  a  slight  shivering  of  the  bed- 
drapery,  and  a  low,  feeble  voice  murmured  a  nanr. 
Elizabeth  arose  to  her  feet,  and  a  a'aving  gleam  shot 
over  her  face  as  she  bowed  it  to  that  of  the  suflerar. 
His  eyes  opened,  and  a  fiunt  smile  played  over  his  pole 
features,  when  he  saw  who  it  was  that  bent  so  anxiously 
over  him.  With  a  burst  of  passionate  feeling,  the  Prin- 
cess sunk  to  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in  the  comlte^ 
pane,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  It  was  but  another  dream,"  murmured  the  invalid, 
closing  his  eyes,  weary  with  the  light;  *'  a  sweet  risioo, 
but  gone  like  the  rest.  I  thought  she  was  bending  over 
me  with  looks  of  sorrow  and  love.  Strange  that  snch 
fancies  will  seem  so  real." 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  hushed  her  sobs,  and  listened. 
The  sad  tones  with  which  he  uttered  the  last  wordi,  fell 
upon  her  heart  like  a  reproach.  She  started  up  with 
clasped  hands,  and  her  whole  face  kindling  with  gene- 
rous feeling. 

"  It  was  no  dream,  Devonshire !"  she  said,  taking  hii 
pale  band,  which  she  covered  with  tears  and  passionate 
kisses.  "  She  is  here,  penitent  and  sorry  for  the  past- 
overwhelmed  with  regret."  Her  voice  broke,  and  wss 
drowned  in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

The  Earl  was  dangerously  agitated ;  a  faint  crimson 
broke  over  his  thin  cheeks,  and  his  eye-lashes  began  to 
quiver. 

"  Do  you  indeed  love  me  t"  he  whispered,  twining  his 
fingers  faintly  around  her  hand. 

*'  Heart  and  soul — with  my  whole  strength  and  being!" 
replied  Elizabeth,  looking  upon  him  through  her  tesrt, 
and  ti-embling  with  intense  feelings  as  she  spoke.  "Our 
fate  is  clouded,  but  I  am  ihinc — or,  if  not  thine,  Elizabeth 
Tudor  never  weds,  never,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

Devonshire  heard  the  oath,  but  had  no  strength  to 
reply ;  the  tinge  of  excitement  died  from  his  cheek,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  fainted. 

To  b9  continued. 


IMAGINARY    EVILS. 

If  we  exoept  the  blessings  of  strength,  health,  and 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  all  the  other  con- 
veniences and  pleasures  of  Ufe  depend  on  opinion.  Except 
pain  of  body,  and  remorse  of  conscience,  all  our  evils  are 
imaginary.— i2<7«ssea« . 
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Orif  inal. 
HARD    TIMES! 

FLORITTa's   SBCOifD  LITTER  TO  BBR  COUSIN. 

Dkar  CuusiK : — And  now  tbat  I  have  xnado  all  due 
inquiries  about  the  good  people  at  home,  I  will,  since 
you  request  it,  continue  ray  adventures  in  this  city.  You 
may  remember  Mrs.  Manly,  whom  I  met  at  Cousin 
Sophia  Cotton's.  She  has  called  upon  me,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughter,  Cornelia,  and  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  each  other,  that  we  have  become  quite 
intimate  since.  They  are  a  charming  family— quite  a 
contrast  to  the  worldly  people  among  whom  I  dwell. 
He  is  a  merchant  of  great  probity,  and  is  reputed 
wealthy.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  well  educated 
women,  possessing  refined  manners,  and  Are,  withal, 
very  pious.  They  live  in  a  handsome  house,  richly  fur- 
nished, and  move  in  what  is  called  '  good  society.'  All 
this  is,  however,  in  moderation,  for  among  their  furni- 
ture, one  never  sees  useless,  expensive  articles,  nor  do 
they  devote  much  time  to  company,  as  this  would  be 
incompatible  with  their  religious  duties.  They  are  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all,  even  by  persons  who  have  no 
religion,  and  who  imagine  those  professing  it,  to  be 
either  fools,  or  pretending  to  be  better  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Yesterday,  Uncle  and  Aunt  Bankly,  Helen  and 
myself,  dined  enfamilUf  with  Cousin  Sophia  Cotton  and  I 
her  husband.  After  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  seated  ourselves  around  the  fire,  uncle 
standing  in  front,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace. 

"  I  have  some  news  for  you,"  he  said, "  which  I  would 
not  communicate  before  dinner,  lest  it  should  spoil  yoor 
appetites."  We  expressed  our  curiosity.  ''Charles 
Manly  is  declared  a  bankrupt." 

I  ottared  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  **  Poor  girls ! 
what  will  become  of  them  T" 

*'  Oh,  he  will  go  on  again,"  said  aiunt. 
*'  Not  he ;  faiUng  is  not  with  him  as  with  some 
others ;  he  is  an  honorable  man  who  will  surrender  all  to 
his  creditor*."  Mr.  Cotton  winced.  "  He  will  beggar 
himself  rather  than  retain  a  cent  which  he  thinks  their 
due." 

"  What  a  silly  man!"  said  Sophia.  <<  With  his  family 
to  support,  he  ought  to  have  struggled  a  Kttle  longer." 

''  Do  you  know,  Sophia,  I  admire  his  conduct,"  said 
miele.  "  He  has  determined  to  sell  every  thing,  how- 
ever, which  I  think  rather  severe." 
**  Stupid  man !"  exclaimed  aunt. 
''  I  talked  to  him  in  the  same  way-^^nantioned  his 
family,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  re-consider 
the  matter.  '  Bankly,'  he  said,  'tince  you  are  not  wil- 
ling to  allow  the  honor  and  piety  of  my  proceeding,  I 
will  give  you  another  motive.  You  will  own  man  seeks 
first  bia  happiness,  and  in  this  mattar,  mine  is  deeply 
engaged.  I  might  perhaps  have  struggled  longer,  and 
kept  op  appearances,  but  I  should  have  been  moat 
wretched  while  knowing  I  was  diminishing  my  creditors' 
property.  When  heavy  lossea  began  to  come  over  me, 
I  feared  the  event,  altfaoog h  still  hoping  to  swim  above 
the  waves ;  but,  when  all  those  houses  failed,  which 
owed  me  so  much,  I  knew,  if  I  eootimied,  it  muM  be  by 
borrowing,  and  as  the  retuk  was  uncertain,  I  stopped. 


I  shall  sell  my  house,  reduce  my  debu  all  in  my  power, 
and  trust  Providence  will  show  me  some  meant  of  pay- 
ing all,  in  future !' " 

"What  are  they  to  do?  Must  they  starve  1"  asked 
Sophia. 

"  I  made  the  same  inquiry,"  said  uncle.  " '  We  have 
health  and  strength !'  said  Manly,  '  and  must  labor  with 
our  hands.' " 

''How  vulgar!"  said  aunt.  "Pray  how  are  those 
delicate  girls  to  work  for  their  living?" 

"  I  asked  Manly  tbis,"  replied  uncle.  "  '  Better  peo- 
ple than  we  are,  have  lived  by  daily  labor,'  he  said. 
*  Paul  made  tents— Lydia  kept  a  shop,  and  Joseph  waa 
a  carpenter.' " 

"  Paul,  and  Lydia!"  ejaculated  aunt,  with  contempL 
**  Are  we  to  take  them  as  patterns  of  living  f  He  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  carried  Robinson  Crusoe  about 
in  bis  pocket,  and  upon  every  emergency,  resorted  to  his 
book  to  see  what  Crusoe  did  before  be  acted.  Really,  if 
the  Manlys  behave  so  oddly,  I  must  strike  them  off  my 
visiting^list !" 

Mr.  Cotton  sat,  during  this  conversation,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  looking  gloomily  in  the  fire.  While 
her  mother  was  talking  to  Sophia,  Helen  whispered  to 
me^  "  I  think  Mr.  Manly  behaves  perfectly  right.  It  is 
a  much  more  honorable  course,  than  to  live  in  luxuiy 
after  one  hu  failed,  while  one's  creditors  are  suffering." 

"  I  have  heard  your  whisper,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Cotton, 
raising  his  head,  while  Helen  colored  scarlet,  "  and  it 
has  decided  me.  I  will  imitate  Manly.  I  have  shrunk 
from  such  measures,  in  pity  to  my  Sophia,  but  surely,  she 
would  rather  see  her  husband  act  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  than  that  of  a  mean-spirited  creature,  who  shrinks 
from  his  duty.  This  house  and  furniture  are  too  costly 
for  the  dwelling  of  a  bankrupt." 

"  What !  you  would  sell  all,  and  retire  to  some  obscure 
hole  I  suppose!"  said  Sophia,  aghast. 

"  We  shall  be  together,  dear,  and  shall  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  we  have  acted  rightly."  Sophia 
burst  into  tears. 

*'  How  can  you  talk  thus,  Mr.  Cotton  7"  said  aunt. 

"  He  speaks  like  a  man !"  said  uncle.  **  If  he  follow 
my  advice,  ho  will  surrender  aU  he  possessess  to  his 
creditors.  I  intend  to  reduce  my  establishment,  and 
live  in  a  plain,  quiet  manner,  until  times  are  better." 

"  What  do  you  mean  7"  exclaimed  aunt  Bankly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  dear,  and  what  I  have  intended 
to  say,  for  some  time  past.  I  shall  sell  off  carriages  and 
horses ;  discharge  some  dosen  of  useless  servants,  give 
no  entertainments,  and  reduce  my  expenses  as  much  aa 
in  me  lies.  Business  is  at  a  ttand-etiU — I  make  no 
money,  and  spend  thousands.  Is  that  a  judicious  pro- 
ceeding, while  I  have  a  large  family,  and  young  childm  f 
If  I  always  take  out  and  never  put  in,  will  there  not  hp 
an  end  soon,  think  you  ?" 

**  Nonsense,  James !  there  is  no  need  of  retrencfameot» 
If  business  is  low  now,  it  will  soon  revive  again." 

"  So  you  ladies  imagine,  who  stay  at  home  and  enjoy 
what  we  acquire  with  so  much  anxiety.  We  merchants 
have  exhausted  every  means  of  increasing  business,  and 
I  do  not  really  see  what  we  can  do— <lo  yoa.  Cotton  X 
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Credit  syiitera — banking  system— evny  system  tried,  and 
still '  hard  times '— '  money  scarce/  is  all  the  cry.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do,  will  be  to  go  and  pUmgh*** 

A(Ver  much  conversation  upon  the  same  si^jdct,  our 
assembly  broke  up  in '  admired  disorder,'  and  we  retiim< 
ed  home.  A  few  days  of  stormy  weather  kept  us  all  in 
the  house.  The  sky,  however,  cleared  at  last,  and  a  bright 
sun  soon  dried  the  streets.  Sophia  called  upon  us  to 
invite  us  to  join  her  in  a  shopping  expedition ;  Helen 
declined,  but  I,  thirsting  for  fresh  air,  accompanied  her. 
Broadway  looked  very  brilliant.  Its  shops  were  filled 
with  rich  goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  its  side-walks 
crowded  with  ladies,  clad  in  robes  of  costly  silks,  furs, 
and  feathers,  looking  as  if  tlie  words  reireTtchment  and 
hard  Utnea  were  never  uttered  by  their  pretty  Grecian 
mouths— and  if  they  ever  entered  their  little  classic 
heads,  were  soon  dislodged  by  a  scornful  toss,  and  sent 
down  the  wind  for  the  use  of  more  vulgar  people. 

I  soon  saw  thoy  had  been  scouted  by  Sophia.  After 
sundry  visits,  and  much  shopping  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  our  sleigh  drew  up  before  a  fashionable  confection- 
ers. We  entered,  and  to  my  surprise,  Sophia  ordered 
confectionaiy  to  a  great  amount.  When  we  had  re-en- 
tered the  sleigh,  I  said— 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  quantity  of 
dulees  ?** 

"  I  dor  J  say  you  are  surprised,"  she  replied,  "  after  all 
the  nonsense  Edward  said,  the  other  evening,  about 
economy,  and  such  vulgar  things.  I  soon  talked  him 
out  of  it,  and  gained  his  consent  to  give  a  large  party ; 
for  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  dear  good  soul." 

I  was  so  struck  with  Sophia's  weakness,  that  I  could 
not  speak  cordially  to  her  for  some  time.  How  could 
she  thus  abuse  the  power  she  possessed,  and  make  use 
of  the  very  love  her  husband  bears  her,  to  influence  him 
to  conduct  which  his  judgment  condemns  ?  She  saw 
I  disapproved  of  her  proceedings,  and  we  rode  on  in 
silence. 

''One  more  shop,  Cousin  Florctta,*'  she  said,  "and 
then  I  will  drive  you  home,  as  you  seem  so  fatigued."  I 
declined  entering,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  countenance  her 
extravagance ;  but  she  said  she  should  be  very  long,  as 
she  wished  to  select  an  evening  dress,  and  my  seat  being 
rather  conspicuous,  I  entered  the  shop.  I  stationed  my- 
self near  the  stove,  while  Sophia  advanced  to  a  counter, 
where  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  clerks. 
One  of  them  came  to  the  stove,  and  stood  mending  a 
pen.  I  was  unobserved.  A  second  ran  up  to  him, 
whisperings— 

"  That  is  the  rich  Mrs.  Cotton ;  be  sure  you  put  an 
extra  shilling  on  every  yard ;  she  will  buy  it  the  sooner, 
as  she  detests  cheap  things." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  her  husband  has  failed  t    Be 
ware  how  you  tnut  her." 

"  Oh,  that  makes  little  difference — ^tho  ladies  seem  to 
Bpend  the  same  as  ever." 

Sophia  flew  like  a  butterfly  (rom  flower  to  flower,  as 
they  lay  spread  over  the  counters.  "  Look  at  this 
magnificent  silk,  Mrs.  Cotton,"  said  one  clerk,  holding 
it  up  in  every  imaginable  light — ^"look  at  the  lovely 
shade!— the  lustre!— it  wauld  make  a  splendid  avening 


dress!"  After  looking  at  all  the  silks  and  velvets, 
Sophia  bought  a  rich  silk,  rivalling  the  brocades  of  old, 
and  passed  on  to  the  laces.  Here,  after  long  heritation 
between  silver  and  gold,  she  at  last  purchased  lace  raf- 
fioient  for  flounces  and  trimming  for  her  dress — ^broad 
blonde  embroidered  with  golden  flowers — a  French 
pelerine  for  fifty  dollars,  seemed  to  complete  her  pmvha- 
ses.  She  was  not,  however,  let  off  thus.  Sundry  arti- 
tides,  highly  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  shop, 
were  bought  'just  to  be  in  the  fashion.*  A  nca  9Creent 
however,  she  purchased  from  necessi^,  as  the  small 
bonnet  which  she  wore,  could  not  defend  her  eyes  from 
the  brilliant  sun,  which,  even  in  winter,  is  very  annoying 
to  the  face.  I  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the 
shop,  and  we  drove  to  Mr.  Manly*s  where  I  had  been 
long  anxious  U>  call.  We  opened  the  parlor-door,  and 
to  our  surprise,  perceived  a  long  range  of  tables  placed 
across  both  rooms,  passing  through  the  folding  doon, 
loaded  with  glass,  silver,  and  china. 

"Hey  dey !"  exclaimed  Sophia;  "are  you  going  to 
have  a  dinner-party?" 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Cornelia,  advancing  smilingly  towards 
us,  "  we  are  to  have  an  auction.*  Surprise  and  concern 
kept  us  silent.  "  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  my  father's  business,"  she 
continued,  "  and  we  are  now  selling  off  every  thing  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts,  and  live  in  a  manner  more  befitp 
ling  our  circumstances !" 

Sophia  gazed  gloomily  around,  and  I  saw  the  idea 
crossed  her,  that  such  might  soon  be  her  fate.  Mrs. 
Manly,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  auctioneer,  now 
joined  us,  and,  at  her  invitation,  wa  followed  her  aeroea 
the  hall  to  a  small  library.  Here  wo  were  welcomed  bj 
Ella,  Mrs.  Mai)ly*s  youngest  daughter,  who  was  busily 
engaged  cleaning  plate. 

"  Now  do  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about !"  said  Sophia, 
tbroaring  herself,  with  an  air  of  vexation,  in  a  chair,  near 
the  fire  around  which  we  bad  all  seated  ourselves. 

"  Surely,  you  have  heard  my  husband  has  become  a 
bankrupt,"  said  Mrs.  Manly,  in  a  gentlo,  resigned  man- 
ner. 

"  Yes,  and  that  you  were  to  sell  your  boasa  and  lot— 
but  why  the  furniture  ?" 

"  Simply  because  Mr.  Manly  is  in  debt,  and  we  hope, 
by  the  sale  of  bouse,  plate,  horses,  carriages  and  funi- 
ture,  he  will  be  enabled  to  pay  all  be  owes." 

"  What  are  you  to  do  when  yon  have  sold  all  t"  asked 
Sophia,  in  a  querulous  tone;  "  beg,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,"  said  Ella,  "we  have  cbarminf 
prospects  for  the  future." 

"  Dear  giris !"  said  their  mother,  wiping  a  tear  from 
her  eye,  "  they  have  acted  nobly,  and  have  extracted 
almost  all  the  bitterness  from  their  fiither's  troubles. 
We  have  had  oar  gloomy  hours,  and  the  trial  was  moie 
severe  to  poor  Manly  when  he  thought  of  bis  delicately- 
nurtured  girls;  we  have,  however,  left  it  all  to  the  will 
of  God,  who  has  promised  never  to  leave  or  forsake 
those  who  rely  upon  him  for  support.  Our  firienda  have 
all  been  very  kind,"  she  continued,  cheerfully ;  "  they 
have  offered  us  houses  and  money  in  abuadanea.  We 
have,  however,  only  aeoepted  the  loan  of  a  nnaU  but 
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conveoienC  house,  belonging  to  my  brother,  to  which  we 
shall  remore  soon,  and,  until  Mr.  Manly  shall  again 
obtain  some  business,  we  shall  support  ourselves  by 
keeping  school.*' 

"  Keeping  school !  what,  you,  Cornelia,  and  you,  KUa, 
so  delicately  reared,  to  be  schooI«mistresses  7"  Sophia 
burst  into  tears  at  the  idea. 

"  Why  should  we  be  exempted  from  life's  cares,"  said 
Cornelia,  **  when  so  many  are  suffering  for  bread,  and 
for  a  roof  to  cover  them  T  That  we  have  hitherto  lived 
a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness,  is  rather  an  argument  for 
resigning  them.  We  have  had  our  sharo  of  sweet,  and 
now  must  not  shrink  from  the  bitter." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  reserved  something  to  live 
on,"  said  Sophia.  "Your  father's  creditors  are  very 
grasping." 

"  You  do  them  injustice,  Sophia ;  they  have  expressed 
themselves  ho  pleased  by  father's  endeavors  to  pay  them, 
that  they  have  offered  him  longer  time,  and  insisted  upon 
his  keeping  the  furniture.  We  shall  not  need  such  ele- 
gant articles,  but  father  has  consented  to  retain  enough 
c^  the  proceeds  (^  the  sale,  to  furnish  our  new  house 
decently.  Until  we  obtain  scholars,  or  father  something 
to  do,  we  shall  noaintain  ourselves  by  needle-work.  Will 
you  patronise  us,  ladies  t"  added  Cornelia,  smiling. 

**  How  can  you  talk  so,  Cornelia  7"  exclaimed  Sophia, 
petulantly.     **  You  cannot  mean  it !" 

**  Certainly,  we  do,  dear  Sophia,  and  we  are  thankful 
we  have  health  and  strength  to  second  our  father's 
efforts.  Sewing  ie  not  new  to  us,  nor  keeping  school,  as 
we  have  always  taught  a  class  of  Sunday  scholars." 

'*  You  are  strange  people !"  exclatmed  Sophia ;  **  for 
my  part,  I  should  die  under  such  a  fate.  Tell  me,  how 
is  it  you  are  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  endure  affliction, 
but  to  meet  it  thus  cheerfully  T" 

**  Sophia !"  said  Mrs.  Manly,  taking  her  hand,  and 
gazing  solemnly  and  tenderly  in  her  face,  "  it  is  religion 
alone  which  thus  lightens  misfortune !  Oh,  how  much 
of  the  best,  and  most  efficient  wisdom  is  lost  to  those 
who  have  not  religion  to  steer  them  through  the  breakers 
of  life !  To  say  the  sting  of  dealk  is  uken  away,  will 
not  affeet  you,  as  few  think  of  their  death-beds,  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  much  of  the  sting  and  bitterness  of 
those  eariklf  evU$  which  we  all  are  daily  experiencing 
is  rendered  harmless  by  religion,  you  would  leave  all  to 
obtain  this  priceless  talisman.  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
laugh  and  brave  misfortune,  with  a  stoic's  scorn ;  that 
were  not  a  Christian's  course,  for  affliction,  we  know,  is 
sent  us,  by  our  Father,  for  a  wise  purpose,  and  we  should 
not  render  ourselves  insensible  to  it ;  but  let  us  not  com- 
plain of '  chance  or  change '  in  our  destiny,  for  it  is  the 
fate  of  all  around,  and  must  be  ours.  Believe  me,  dear 
Sophia,  it  is  not  the  best  wisdom  to  cling  too  fondly  to  a 
worid  which  is  moving  away  from  under  us;  if  we  have 
no  grasp  above,  what  woe  is  ours !" 

"  I  know  it  is  not  best  to  love  the  world  too  much," 
said  Sophia,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  but  then  one  most  be 
comfortable.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  it  cooly, 
before  hand,  but  when  one  comes  to  live  in  a  small, 
inconvenient  house,  furnished  with  common  carpets,  and 
no  cunains— «iid  poor  dinners    and  no  servants^-and. 


of  course,  no  visitors-— oh,  dear !  my  very  soul  shudden 
at  the  picture !  much  do  I  fear  I  shall  one  day  be  forced 
to  bear  it  all." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Cornelia,  "  I  con — 
'  See  all  these  idols  of  life  depart,* 
without  a  sigh,  for  I  feel  they  were  growing  around  my 
heart.  I  was  loving,  too  well,  the  elegances  and  luxu- 
ries with  which  I  was  surrounded ;  these  beautifol,  but 
idle  weeds  of  life  would  soon,  I  fear,  have  impeded  the 
growth  of  better  plants ;  they  were  taken  from  mo  by  a 
kind  Father,  who  saw  my  danger,  and  I  bless  the  hand 
which  plucked  me  from  the  precipice !" 

The  face  of  Cornelia  glowed  with  holy  emotion,  at 
if  the  heaven  towards  which  she  raised  her  eyes,  was 
shining  down  upon  her. 

Sophia  gazed  at  the  young  Christian  with  a  troubled 
and  wondering  look  ;  she  was  perplexed  with  all  she  had 
heard  ;  a  new  world  seemed  opened  upon  her-— glimpses 
of  better  things  came  to  her  heart— of  a  spiritual  life, 
opposed  to  her  own  worldly  one,  and  she  could  not  hesi- 
tate which  of  these  two  were  the  better  choice.  A  deep 
sigh,  and  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  showed  she 
feared  it  a  hopeless  thing  for  her  to  obtain  that  envied 
state  of  mind,  which  elevates  the  children  of  men  to  a 
communion  with  their  unseen  God. 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  young  Ella,  who  had  pursued 
her  work  in  silence,  "  what  need  is  there  for  all  this  phi- 
losophy and  fortitude?  What  have  we  lost 7  a  little 
money !  Shall  we  pine  for  this  '  yellow  slave,'  when  we 
have  life  and  health,  and  love  7"  She  threw  her  aims 
around  her  mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her  fervently. 
*'  While  I  have  mamma,  and  father,  and  sister,  and 
heaps  of  relations,  and  my  dear  Sunday  scholars  around 
me,"  she  continued,  with  animation,  **  what  care  I  if  I 
live  poorly  and  labor  all  day  7" 

"  Ah,  Ella,  you  are  young,  yet !"  said  Sophia,  but  she 
gazed  upon  our  pious  friends  with  a  look  which  8pok« 
her  admiration  and  envy  of  their  noble  endurance  of  the 
evils  of  their  lot,  and  firm  reliance  upon  their  Saviour. 
As  we  rode  home  together,  Sophia  seemed  sad  and  sub« 
dued. 

**  Those  Manlys  are  inexplicable  people  to  me,"  sh» 
said.  "  I  wish  I  had  their  fortitude  and  endurance. 
Listening  to  them,  has  almost  induced  me  to  permit 
Charles  to  sell  all,  and  live  less  expensively,  until  busi- 
ness  revives,  and  his  difficulties  are  over;  but  then^ 
again,  I  could  not  support  a  life  of  privation  as  the 
Manlys  could.  I  am  so  very  delicate  I  should  sink 
under  it — and  so  very  refined,  that  my  soul  revolu  at  the 
idea  of  squeezing  up  in  a  small  house,  with  coni4)eef,  or 
pork  and  beans  for  dinnei^— disgusting !" 

Oh,  dear!  why  will  not  people  reflect!  If  Sophia 
would  not  thus  crush  down  her  better  nature — if  she 
would  reflect  a  moment,  she  would  see  the  Manlys,  in 
all  their  poverty,  are  a  thousand  times  more  happy,  and 
more  respectable,  thus  doing  their  duty,  than  she  can 
ever  be  while  living  in  splendor  which  she  is  conscious 
she  does  not  deserve,  and  ought  to  resign.  Every  one 
acknowledges  happiness  does  not  lie  in  silver  and  gold^ 
and  yet  they  cling  to  it,  tliey  fasten  their  souls  to  it,  as  if 
their  silver  and  gold  were  of  purer  metal  than  that  of 
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other  people,  and  ihey  mig^ht  surely  trust  in  it  for  felicity.  I 
Will  they  not  heed  the  lessons  of  sages?     Will  they  not ; 
listen  to  the  djing  testimony  of  CroRsus,  that  miUionaire  ! 
of  old  T     No ;  these  things  were  not  written  for  their  edi- 1 
fication — they  pass  them  over  to  their  neighbow.     As 
Crreaus  called  upon  Solon,  I  invoke  the  Wise-man  of 
Judse.     "  Oh,   Solomon !    Solomon !   would  the  world 
study  thy  experience  more  deeply,  they  would  not  so 
eagerly  '  join   house  to  house,'  and  '  gather  silver  and 


Orifflaal 
TRENTON    FALLS. 

BT   MRS.  B.   p.   BLLBT. 

Though  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
beauties  of  Trenton  Falls,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  a  detailed  description.  I  will,  therefore,  de- 
scribe what  I  saw,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  convicted 
of  presumption.     I  am  afraid  my  account  .will  be  like 


gold,'  and  surround  themselves  with  '  men-singers  and  .  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^.j^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 


women  singers,  and  all  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men. 
They  would  count  thy  estimate  of  these  things  as  true, 
and  with  thee,  would  join  in  wisdom's  chorus — 
"  And  all  this  U  also  vanity  V* 
Good  bye,  cousin— or  rather,  ameUf  for  I  have  sent 
you  quite  a  homily.  B.  R.  8. 


Original. 
BURNING  OF  THE   LEXINGTON.* 

(yu%  tha  dark  wintry  Tave,  the  low  night  wind  was  sif  hing, 
The  moon's  pallid  smile  faintly  gleam'd  in  the  west. 

When  a  boat,  o*er  the  water,  wm  rapidly  flying. 
Like  a  sea-bird  at  eve,  to  a  haven  of  rest. 

There  were  many  warm  hearts  in  that  ocean-home  beating, 
Who  late  had  departed  from  friends  they  held  dear, 

But  the  hopes  of  return,  and  the  fond  thoufhts  of  meeting. 
Could  bid  every  panf  of  regret  disappear. 

And  some  wore  then  speeding  to  home's  peaceAil  pleasures. 
Who  long  had  been  bravinf  the  perilous  main ; 

They  were  dreaminf  of  bliss,  for  their  heart's  dearest  treasnres 
Wore  near,  and  in  faney  they  clasp'd  them  again ! 

No  gale  in  her  pathway— no  storm-cloud  above  her, 
No  fierce  ocean-tempest  displaying  its  power — 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  dark  ruin  hover 
Above  that  lone  boat,  at  the  calm  evening  hoarf 

la  secret  and  sileaee  a  dread  foe  is  stealing, 
To  do  hii  dark  deeds  in  Night's  shadowy  gloom ; 

And  soon  the  sad  truth,  all  its  horrors  revealing. 
Proclaims  to  the  victims,  their  sorrowftil  doom. 

The  boat  is  in  fiames!    Hark!    Afar  o'er  the  ocean, 
Rings  the  wild  cry  of  fear,  and  the  shriek  of  despair! 

'TIS  a  moment  of  anguish  and  fearful  commotion. 
For  many  a  doom'd  one  is  perishing  there! 

The  red  fire  is  burstinf  in  ftiry  around  them, 
There's  no  path  of  retreat,  and  no  power  to  save ; 

The  wide  waste  of  cold,  wintry  waters,  surrounds  them — 
No  hopo  and  no  choice,  but  the  flame  or  the  wave! 

One  thought  to  their  homes,  and  oae  prayer  raised  to  Heavea ; 

One  shuddering  look  on  their  merciless  foe ; 
A  shriek,  a  wild  plungo^^nd  the  victims  have  given 

Themselves  to  the  grave  that  is  fW>wning  below ! 

More  flercely  and  fhst  the  wild  flames  are  careering ; 

More  faint  grow  the  sounds  and  more  fearAil  the  scene ; 
Beneath  the  cold  wave  they  are  fhst  disappearing, 

For  Death  and  Destruction  triumphant  have  been ! 

'TIS  morn,  and  the  sun  o'er  the  water  is  beaming ; 

No  traces  of  shipwreck  and  ruin  remain ; 
But  many  a  heart,  in  deep  anguish,  is  dreaming 

That  Night's  scene  of  misery  over  again ! 


*Many  verses  have  been  published  upon  the  awfhl  catastrophe 
which  is  ibe  subject  of  the  above ;  but  as  there  is  much  of  the 
spirit  of  poetry  in  these,  we  have  waived  that  objection. 


a  landscape,  though  its  different  objects  are  carefully 
preserved.  But  I  will  place  before  the  reader,  as  well 
as  I  can,  some  of  the  things  seen,  and  his  imagination 
must  supply  all  defects  by  investing  them  with  the  glory 
they  possess — ^ihe  glory  of  life  and  poetry. 

Leaving  Utica,  yon  travel  northward  some  fifteen  miles 
over  a  rough  and  broken  road,  which  yet  has  some  fine 
displays  of  scenery.  One  high  hill  commands  a  noble 
panoramic  view  of  Utica,  and  the  stirrounding  comitry, 
with  its  back  ground  of  lofty  blue  moimtanis,  indbtinct 
in  the  distance.  I  will  suppose  you  to  have  atltoired 
this,  and  to  have  breakfasted  comfortably  at  the  hotel, 
near  Trenton  Falls.  Were  you  not  in  haste  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  your  journey,  you  conld 
long  survey  with  delight  the  charming  landscape,  undu- 
lating, rich  and  varied,  that  may  be  seen  ftt>m  the  piaxza 
of  the  hotel.  But  at  present  yoo  are  too  impatient  to 
see  the 

**  Many  colored,  many  voioed  vale. 

Over  whoee  innes,  and  crags,  and  eavems  sail 

Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sunbeams !" 

After  8  short  walk  through  the  wood,  you  descend  by 
the  ladder  into  the  ravine.    It  ia  deep  and  narrow. 
The  morning  rnin  shinea  on  the  westam  aide.^of  ^tha  wall 
of  rocks,  leaving  the  stream  in  shadow.     The  firat  im- 
pression ia  of  the  soKtode  and  profound  quiet  of  the  spot. 
The  dark,  towering  pile  on  either  aide  shuts  out  the 
world ;  you  have  only  the  blue  sky  &r  above,  and  the 
roar  of  the  fall  sounding  dreamily  in  your  ears.     The 
peculiar  character  of  die  stream  next  strikes  your  atten- 
tion.   It  is  so  narrow  that  «me  might  leap  across ;  very 
deep,  and  black  as  night.     The  water  flows  iipetaously, 
but  with  almost  noiseless  force.    A  broad  platfoim  of 
rock,  which  ia  overflowed  in  the  wet  season,  extends 
along  on  either  side;  from  this  platform,  the  walla^  of 
black  carbonate  of  lime,  rise  perpendiculaily.    They  are 
covered  at  the  summit,  and  a  little  way  down,  with  forest 
trees.     The  platform  and  layers  of  rock  in  every  direc- 
tion are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  remains  of  ani- 
mala,  which  geologists  say  lived  ages  ago,  and  were  sac- 
oessively  entombed.    If  you  are  a  naturalist,  you  will 
st(^  to  hammer  out  some  of  these  curious  specimens ; 
but  if  inclined  to  prefer  the  living  loveliness  of  nature, 
you  will  cast  a  glance  up  the  gorge,  where  you  have  a 
view  of  the  first  rapid,  gushing  from  the  arms  of  the 
woods.     It  is  picturesque  beyond  description.     A  short 
walk  northward  brings  you  Close  beside  it ;  and  the  bead 
grows  giddy  witli  watching  the  furious  conflict  of  the 
waters  grappling  with  the  rocks,  and  lashing  themselves 
into  cream-colored  foam,  till  their  power  is  triumphant, 
and  they  subside  into  the  quiet  current  below.     The  bsrs 
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cliffs  iMwe  a  castellated  appearance,  and  are  so  near,  that 
the  shallow  of  the  trees  on  the  eastern,  are  thrown  upon 
the  western  side.  The  leaves  that  drop  down,  fall  into 
the  stream.  Passing  the  rapids,  you  turn  to  the  left,  still 
walking  on  the  ledge ;  and  the  first  fall  bursts  upon  your 
view.  You  have  a  side  view  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
water,  churned  into  amber-foam,  crowded,  in  its  fall,  be- 
tween two  black,  ancientrlooking  rocks.  The  contrast 
of  these,  with  the  rich,  creamy  blue  of  the  agiuted 
waters,  streaked,  too,  with  black,  is  superb.  On  the 
other  sidd,  a  thin,  wide  stream  trickles  over  the  verge, 
an  ethereal  veil,  that  scarcely  hides  the  dark,  uncouth 
form  behind  it.  On  the  rocky  seat,  between  the  two  cas- 
cades, a  poetical  traveller  remarks,  that  the  spirit  or 
nymph  of  the  place  might  be  supposed  to  sitr^"  invisi- 
ble, twining  her  hair,  whkh  falls  in  the  surf,  with  her 
own  arborvital  leaves,  and  gracing  her  fair,  cold  brow, 
with  crystals  from  her  own  rocks,  while  she  glances 
upward  to  the  monarch  on  the  cliff,  who  now  hurls  down 
the  severed  mass— or  bathes  in  the  misty  showers  that 
rise  from  its  palace  of  waters !" 

Here  is  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  bare,  smooth  rock, 
crowned  with  foliage.  The  dark  wall,  opposite,  is 
sprinkled  with  moisture,  and  the  drops  trickle  down  its 
sides.  There  is  a  recess  in  the  woods,  looking  fuU  of 
gloom,  which  would  be  the  very  spot  for  a  noonday 
slumber. 

You  climb  the  rocks,  assisted  by  the  chain,  and  reach 
the  level  of  the  first  fall.  The  woods  are  around  you 
like  a  rich  curtain ;  enjoying  their  refreshing  coolness, 
you  walk  under  the  projecting  rock,  to  the  bridge,  some 
distance  above.  Crossing  it,  you  ascend  the  eastern 
precipice ;  not  by  its  face,  half  covered  with  green  moss, 
dripping  and  spariding,  but  by  a  substantial  wooden  lad- 
der. The  second  rapids  are  below  the  bridge,  but  you 
turn  from  them  to  gaze,  entranced  with  admiration,  on 
the  beautiful  view,  commanded  by  the  elevation  you  have 
reached.  The  second  and  third  fall,  which  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other  tide,  on  account  of  the  winding  of 
the  stream,  are  fully  visible.  They  are  considerably 
wider  than  the  first,  and  the  second  fall  is  composed  of 
four  small  ones.  This  view  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful 
sketch,  an  engraving  of  which,  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel.  The  rocky  gorge— the  tall,  frowning  piles — the 
ragged  trees  on  the  verge,  and  half  way  down — the 
swiftly-flowing  creek,  or  river,  as  it  should  be  called,  at 
your  feet— the  succession  of  falls  a  little  way  up,  together 
with  the  varied  assemblage  of  olyects  which  the  pencil, 
not  the  pen,  must  portray— form,  altogether,  a  picture 
whose  wild  loveliness  surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  crea- 
tion of  fancy. 

Re-crossing  the  bridge,  you  may  rest  awhile  in  a  sweet 
arbor,  shaded  by  overhanging  foliage.  The  shelving 
rocks  form  a  seat,  and  grass  and  moss  grow  thickly  in 
their  crevices.  Here  may  be  plucked  many  a  fairy  wild 
flower.  The  opposite  side,  which  was  rather  sloping  a 
little  way  below,  soon  begins  to  ascend,  precipitous  as 
before.  The  face  of  the  rock  is,  in  some  places,  shroud- 
ed with  bright  green  moss,  which,  in  other  spots,  is 
peeled  off  in  large  flakes.  Further  on,  the  steep  ascends 
still  mora  abruptly,  and  tha  sharp  traee  teem  to  pierce 


the  very  skies.  A  few  birds  may  be  seen  skimming  over 
their  summits,  like  specks  on  the  fair  sunny  blue  of  the 
firmament. 

The  stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  fall,  is  wide, 
shallow,  and  broken  by  fragments  of  rock.  Ascending, 
the  path  winds  through  the  bushes  on  the  left.  Coming 
forth  from  the  leafy  screen,  you  find  yourself  in  another 
amphitheatre  of  imposing  magnificence.  The  third  fall 
divides  itself  in  two  streams ;  one  of  which  descends  in 
a  thin,  transparent  sheet,  while  in  the  other,  the  whole 
majesty  and  impetuosity  of  the  waters  are  concentrated. 
There  is  more  of  force  and  grandeur  here,  than  in  the 
other  falls ;  and  perhaps  less  of  the  wildly  picturesque. 
The  cascade  seems  more  willing  to  rely  on  its  own  claims 
to  our  admiration,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  abrupt 
turns,  or  startling  contrasts.  It  descends  with  thunder- 
ous roar,  and  flings  up  clouds  of  spray,  which  are  some- 
times decorated  with  a  lovely  rainbow.  The  craggy 
precipices  on  either  side,  are  covered  with  patches  of 
luxuriant  foliage.  Pointed  trees  are  growing  in  their 
clefts,  and  present  a  very  singular  appearance. 

The  observatory  stands  near  the  top  of  the  third  fall. 
If  you  wish  to  refresh  yourself  after  climbing  up,  with 
some  excellent  cold  spring  water,  you  may  do  so  there, 
and  be  furthermore  indulged  with  a  splendid  view 
of  the  glen  below.  Before  the  erection  of  this  little 
building,  however,  nature  had  provided  a  cool  retreat  in 
which  weary  travellers  might  rest.  It  is  a  narrow  cavern« 
roofed  and  walled  on  one  side  with  rock,  while  the  root 
of  an  uptom  tree  sheltered  it  on  the  other.  There  are 
seau  of  soft  green  moss;  and  a  little  rill  gushing  from  a 
fissure,  communicates  a  delightful  freshness  to  this  lovely 
arbor.  Here  the  prospect  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection.  A  ravine  of  startling  depth  is  below  you ; 
yet  the  clifis  seem  never  weary  of  rising  skyward.  The 
eye  cannot  discern  any  considerable  dimunition  in  their 
height,  although  you  have  ascended  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet. 

Walking  on  the  platform  some  distance,  yon  come  to 
the  fourth,  or  milldam  ftJl,  so  called  from  a  saw-miU 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Here  you  lose  sight  of  the 
bolder  features  of  the  landscape ;  the  view  of  the  glen 
is  cut  off;  the  creek  is  smooth  and  wide.  It  is  now  a 
placid  stream,  emboeomed  in  a  gentle  valley.  Among 
the  bushes,  you  may  find  a  pretty  spring  bubbling  out  of 
the  rock  ;  and  some  kind  hand  has  added  a  spout,  through 
which  its  crystal  water  may  refresh  the  Kps  of  the  thirsty 
wanderer.  You  proceed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
again  the  scene  is  changed.  The  stern  bluffs  tower  over 
your  head  once  more ;  and  to  the  right  may  be  seen  the 
loiper  part  of  the  fiflh,  or  Cascade  Fall,  dashing  wildly 
over  piled  and  broken  rocks.  lu  tumultuous  roaring, 
amidst  this  scene  of  qniet  beau^,  might  remind  one  of 
the  frenzy  of  a  tragic  queen,  when  the  silent  spectator* 
stand  aghast  at  her  distracted  demeanor. 

At  its  foot  is  a  lovoly  basin,  in  which  the  water  is  of 
the  color  of  jet,  but  perfectly  clear.  So  wall-like  are  iu 
sides,  that  standing  on  iu  margin,  you  may  drop  directly 
down,  a  pole  six  or  eight  feet  long,  without  being  able  t» 
touch  bottom.  I  did  so,  at  least,  and  cannot  pratsnd  to 
conjecture  what  is  the  real  depth.    A  much  longer  pola 
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might  have  been  lued,  probably,  with  the  same  want  of 
success.  The  water  in  the  basin  looks  sluggish,  but  ite 
numerous  whirlpools  show  an  under  current.  The  mas- 
ses of  white  foam,  like  snow-drifts,  that  float  on  the  sur- 
face, contrast  beautifully  with  its  black  hue.  Hera  is  a 
fine  echo.  I  remember  hearing  a  shout  from  the  brow 
above,  answered  in  peals  of  thunder  by  the  reverberating 
cliffs.  If  the  Giant  of  the  Ravine  had  visibly  uttered  his 
voice,  we  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 

The  cascade  fall  rushes  from  the  bosom  oi  racks  and 
woods.  The  steeps  rise  abruptly  from  its  sides;  and 
there  are  rifts  in  the  rock,  wliich  seem  to  show  that  some 
mighty  shock  has  suddenly  rent  asunder  the  solid  mass. 
One  of  these  is  partially  filled  by  huge  stones ;  and  the 
pile  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  an  Indian, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow.  It  carries  the  imagination 
back  to  the  infant  days  of  our  country,  when  such  scenes 
were  indeed  haunted  by  the  revengeful  savage. 

Go  up  a  few  feet,  and  you  have  the  whole  view.  A 
majestic  wall  of  rocks  encloses  a  circular  space,  shaded 
by  tall  hemlocks,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  intersected 
by  a  narrow  rif^,  through  which  rushes  the  headlong 
stream.  On  high,  huge  masses  project  over  the  beetling 
\eT^e\  and  trees,  rooted  on  the  edge,  are  hanging  in 
mid  air.  A  little  stream  that  falls  from  the  top,  is  dis- 
persed in  a  shower  of  spray.  Just  in  front  is  a  smooth, 
rounded  mass  of  rock,  "  a  stem  round  tower,"  which 
might,  indeed,  pass  for  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  other  days. 
A  cavity  corresponding  to  its  shape,  on  the  other  side, 
■hows  plainly  that  the  mountain  has  been  riven  by  some 
terrific  convulsion.  The  creek,  or  river,  which  is  narrow 
and  swif^  bends  a  little,  and  sweeps  round  the  base  of 
the  tower. 

You  stand  close  to  the  cascade,  on  a  slippery  shelf, 
but  supported  by  a  ohain  on  either  side  of  the  path. 
This  precaution  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  lives 
having  been  lost  here.  This  spot  has  been  fatal  to  more 
than  one.  A  single  misstep,  and  no  earthly  power  could 
rescue  the  victim.  The  waters  do  not  descend  in  one 
great  sheet,  like  the  third  fall ;  but  hemmed  within  nar- 
row bounds,  clash  tumultuously  over  broken  ledges  of 
rock.  The  fall  is  more  property  a  rapid,  with  the  stu- 
pendous force  .and  grandeur  of  a  cataract.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  what  can  convey  such  an  idea  of  power,  of  over- 
whelming, restless  power,  as  the  furious,  foaming  sweep 
of  this  pent-up  flood. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  yon  climb  the  steep; 
and  may  stop  to  rest,  if  you  Kke,  in  an  arbor  close  by  the 
top  of  the  cascade  fall,  shaded  by  an  overhanging  hem- 
lock, and  impervious  to  the  sun.  At  length,  fall  the  sixth 
greets  your  eyes ;  and  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  loveli- 
est of  alL  It  is  the  most  romantic  glen  imaginable. 
The  sceneiy  is  bold,  if  not  as  striking  as  before.  Rooks 
are  piled  upon  rocks  to  a  disty  height,  and  the  walls,  on 
each  side,  approach  close  to  each  other.  The  hrow  of 
the  cliff  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  The  stream  is  narrow 
and  swift  The  fall  itself  is  less  awfully  grand,  but  quite 
as  beautiful  as  the  one  immediately  below.  Close  beside 
it  is  a  deep  pool  in  the  solid  rock,  which  bean  the  name 
of"  Jacob's  Well."  It  has  apparently  been  scooped  by 
iha  continual  revolving  of  stones  washed  into  a  creviee 


by  the  water,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  overflows  dw 
whole  platform.  The  well  is  circular,  and  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  being  some  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The 
water  is  black,  like  all  the  rest,  but  so  clear,  that  bj 
laying  your  face  to  the  brink,  you  may  count  the  stones 
on  the  bottom. 

A  few  rods  above  the  sixth  fall,  the  stream  makes  a 
sodden  bend  to  the  left,  and  is  lost  to  sight.  The  foaroj 
speed  with  which  it  comes  rushing  round  the  rock,  inti- 
mates that  there  are,  at  least,  some  rapids  concealed; 
but  further  progress  is  impossible.  The  path  ends  here ; 
and  unless  you  were  an  eagle,  to  scale  the  sky,  or  sa 
insect,  to  walk  along  the  bare  sidtf  of  the  cliff,  your  cari- 
osity must  remain  ungraiified. 

If  you  have  feeling  for  the  grand  and  beautiful,  I  need 

not  say  what  will  be  your  emotions  during  this  astonisbio; 

survey  of  the  glories  of  nature,  while  your  ears  drink  is 

**  the  old  and  solemn  harmony  "  treasured  hera  for  sges. 

Will  you  not  be  convinced  that  the  secret  strength 

'*  Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  inftaite  dome 
Of  heaven,  is  a  law—** 

inhabits  here  f 

And 

"  What  were  this— what  earth,  and  stairs,  sad  MS, 
If,  to  the  human  mind*a  imagining*, 
Silence  and  solitude  wore  vacancy  1" 


^ 

Original. 
TO   THE   STARS. 

BT   KOBtKT  EAMlLTOir. 


Flowxss  of  eternal  fire!  your  forms  I  see. 

Scutered  athwart  the  plains  of  azure  bright. 
Sunning  your  breasts  in  Luna's  brilliancy, 

Who  upward  peereth  in  her  lustrous  light. 
Blossoms  of  glory !  dewed  with  sparkling  tears 
From  the  empyrean  fount  of  Heaven's  king- 
Brightly  ye  flourish— silver-crested  spheres- 
All  beauteous  in  your  holy  blossoming. 
Around  your  bosoms,  borne  on  viewless  wings, 

Angelic  beings  flit  their  happy  way, 
Gathering  the  fragrance  ye,  sweet  flowers,  do  fliogi 

To  balm  the  zephyrs  of  undying  day. 
Realms  of  the  just  I    Oh !  in  your  glorious  bowers, 
Be  mine  a  wreath  of  your  eternal  flowers ! 


Original. 
THE    SINNER'S    APPEAL. 

BT  rBAKCES   8.  OSGOOO. 

The  sinner  placed  a  verdant  spray. 
Within  her  dead  child's  hand. 

And  turned,  in  wordless  woe,  away— 
A  lost  one-^barred  and  banned .' 

In  that  mute  act  were  prayer  and  vow! 

Oh !  be  her  guilt  forgiven ! 
Her  dovelet  bean  an  olive-bough, 

To  make  her  peace  with  Heaven ! 
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BT   DElfRT  r«  RARR1VOTOV. 

''  Will,  Mav^ret,  what  ha<v«  yon  now  t"  asked  Mrs. 
Litton,  of  Bond  Street,  of  her  mud,  npon  her  retom  to 
the  parlor  from  antwerfn^  the  door  bell  the  second  time, 
within  ten  minatet  of  the  first. 

"  Another  note,  ma*am,"  replied  Margaret,  placing  it 
in  the  extended  hand  of  her  mistress. 

"So,  so.'  For  Miss  Charlotte,  too,  as  well  as  the 
other.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  delivered  it, 
MargarMf" 

"Yes,  ma'am;'*  returned  the  mud;  'Mt  was  Mr. 
Cordis'  footman." 

"  Take  it  up  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Listen,  after  she  had 
sufficiently  inspected  the  exterior  of  the  note.  Margaret 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Liston,  a  gracefiil  women,  with 
a  very  round  head,  bright  expressive  eyes,  regular  fea- 
ttires,  and  possessed  of  a  very  insinuating,  almost  stealthy 
manner— leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  was,  for 
a  few  moments,  absorbed  in  cogitation ;  then,  rising  and 
pkcing  the  lacAcoUar,  upon  which  she  bad  been  engaged, 
upon  the  work-table  beside  her,  she  went  up  the  stairs  to 
seek  her  daughter. 

Charlotte  was  rapidly  walking  her  chamber  in  much 
agitation,  when  her  mother  sofUy  opened  the  door.  Her 
lip  was  tremhKnp—her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eye  sparic- 
ling.  The  two  missives,  apparently  most  important  in 
their  contents,  to  be  productive  of  so  much  excitement, 
were  lying  wide  open  npon  her  bed.  Mrs.  Liston's  en- 
traaoe  arrested  her  progress  midway  in  the  apartment, 
and,  as  she  caught  the  peculiar  and  meaning  smile, 
which  pravaded  her  mother's  features,  the  crimson  on 
her  cheek  spread  like  the  lightning's  flash,  until  it  suf- 
fused forehead,  face  and  neck,  and  the  poor  girl,  half 
Coping,  sank  upon  her  bed,  concealing  her  £sce  within 
her  hands.  Mrs.  Liston  glided  to  her,  and,  partially 
removing  one  hand,  kissed  the  portion  of  forehead  thns 
revealed;  then  passing  one  arm  around  her  daughter's 
waist  and  seating  herself  beside  her,  took  with  the  other 
the  letter  which  had  first  arrived. 

Charlotte  had  not  seen  the  gesture  by  which  this  was 
accomplished,  but  she  intuitively  recognised  the  action; 
and,  suddenly  lifting  her  head,  while  that  blush,  almost 
fearfully  deep,  clouded  her  clear  complexion  again,  and 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  were  fully  parted  in  the 
intensity  of  her  emotion,  she  extended  both  hands  for 
the  letter ;  and  as  her  parent,  to  retain  it,  held  it  at  the 
length  of  her  arm,  clasped  them  imploringly,  only  arti- 
culating, in  great  emotion, 
"  No,  no!  Dear  mother,  no!" 

"  I  am  your  mother,  Chariotte ;"  answered  Mrs.  Lis- 
ton, soothingly,  yet  in  a  tone  that  implied  her  maternal 
right  to  be  the  confidant  of  her  child.  Charlotte  sub- 
mitted without  further  expostulation^  and  Mrs.  Liston 
proceeded  to  peruse  the  letter. 

As  may  have  been  anticipated,  both  the  letten  which 
have  boen  brought  in  question  were  surchaiged  with  the 
protestations  and  implorings  of  love !    They  were  from 
30 


gendemen  possessing  very  diverse  characteristics,  as 
might  have  been  predicated  upon  the  dissimilitude  of 
these  epistles — ^their  representatives.    The  one  that  had 
first  arrived,  and  which  Mrs.  Liston  was  now  about  to 
read,  vras  on  a  white  fine  letter  sheet,  neatly,  but  plainly 
fdded — the  impress  of  the  seal  being  the  iniUals  of  the 
writer's  name ;  the  second  on  the  most  delicate  note 
paper,  highly  perfumed,  gilt  edged,  and  baring  a  full 
blown  rose  painted  upon  its  comer;  while  its  seal  was 
two  cnpids  bearing  a  transfixed  heart.     The  writer  of 
the  former  was  a  young  merchant,  of  comparatively 
humble  but  respectable  parentage,  whose  birth-place— 
and  the  home  of  bis  youth — ^was  in  the  interior  of  this 
state;  he  having  sought  the  city  for  fortune's  sake.     He 
had  been  well  educated,  and,  with  industry,  persever- 
ance and  economy,  was  slowly  but  securely  winning  his 
way  to  success.     He  had  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
intercourse  vrith  polished  society,   until    Mr.   Liston, 
whose  store  was  near  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  business  transactions,  pleased  with  his  conduct 
and  address,  invited  him  to  his  house.     Possessed  of 
strong  powers  of  observation,  and  those  inborn  graces  of 
character  which  distinguish  the  natural  gentleman,  ha 
was  guilty,  in  the  beginning,  of  no  very  observable /aiu: 
/MM,  and  speedily  assimilated  his  manners  to  those  of 
the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown.     The  result  of  his 
frequent  visits  at  Mr.  Listen's  had  been  the  enkindling 
of  fervent  love  in  his  heart  towards  the  child  of  his 
friend,  and  the  tender  of  his  affections  in  the  letter  be- 

foTO  us. 

The  perfumed  noca  was  the  exquisite  production  of  Mr. 
Philip  Laurens  Cordis ;  who  was  the  son  of  his  deorased 
father,  Simeon  Cordis,  who  died  worth  a  half  million, 
all  of  which,  minus  a  few  trifling  legacies,  came  into  the 
possession  of  this,  his  only  scion.  The  bereaved  orphan 
had  scarcely  deposited  bis  parent  in  the  grave  before  he 
sported  a  crack  turn-out,  with  footmen  and  tiger  to 
match;  whisken,  mustachios,  and  imperial ;  dressed  al- 
ways in  the  height  of  the  ultra  ton;  was  guilty  of  every 
fashionable  dissipation  and  folly,  and  took  himself  to 
be-i^as  his  haagen  on  declared  him— a  wonderfully 
fine  gentleman.  Ambitious,  like  Knowles'  Wilferd,  to 
eiqoy  the  notoriety  of  possessing  the  handsomest  wife  In 
the  town,  he  had  paid  his  devoira  to,  and  now  offer- 
ed hb  hand,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Liston. 

Lim  scenes  and  love  letters,  it  has  been  said,  are  of 
no  interest  except  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them ;  but 
as  it  would  be  tedious  for  our  readers  to  wait  all  the 
while  that  Mn.  Liston  is  perusing  the  particular  two 
addressed  to  her  daughter,  we  will  venture  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  and  read  with  her.  It  may  be  interesting 
too,  to  notice  peculiarities  of  character,  demonstrated  by 
that  uaswerring  index,  the  heart. 

The  first  note  read  thus : 

Miss  Liston  >  Should  yea  deem  thsss  words  presossptnoos, 
I  fervently  prsy  yon  to  pardon  than  ia  considerstioa  of  cIm 
feelian  whieh  prosut  theoi.  I  dare  not  smother  them  longer, 
lest,  should  they  flod  do  sympathy,  where  aloas  it  would  be  of 
Tslue,  my  peace  should  be  wrecked  beyoad  the  hope  of  resto- 
ratioa.  As  it  is,  I  have  darad  to  love  yon— and  that  with  my 
whole  heart!  It  ia  written,  and  my  fata  hangs  apoa  yoar 
decree. 

1  have  eesB  yoa  under  aaay  and  various  eireumstaneas ;  In 
the  brilliant  ball-room,  and  the  ealm  uaity  of  the  tuMf  clfsia 
aad  la  all  I  have  seen  eridences  of  an  elavatioo  of  miad  and 
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eharacUr,  which  demftoded  recpect  fh>m  my  judfment  whiU 
th«7  io  deeply  imprened  my  feeling's. 

For  myself,  you  iire  already  aware  of  my  eonneziona  and 
proepecU.  I  am  Dot  rich — but  with  the  degree  of  tuceaM  that, 
with  the  bleraing  of  heidth,  I  may  reasonaoly  presume  upon ; 
I  shall  be'  able  to  proTide  a  family  with  every  comfortf  and*  it 
may  be,  with  as  much  of  luxury  as  would  be  consistant  with  the 
proper  use  ^  the  larigest  fortune.  I  know  that  with  yoa  the 
question  of  fortune  will  be  nothiof ;  or  I  should  have  hesiutad 
to  address  you  thus. 

I  feel  that  an  act  like  that  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  poasesses 
a  solemnity  greater  than  the  world  is  willing  to  allow  it ;  and  it 
is  with  a  ml  conviction  of  the  sacred  responsibilities  which 
I  profess  myself  by  it,  to  be  ready  to  assume,  that  I  com- 
mit it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  tenor  of  your  reply,  may  Heaven — I 
speak  it  fervently  and  pray orfVilly—-bless  you  in  all  things,  and 
be  to  you  an  unfailing  friend  -and  such, at  least,!  can  subitcribe 
myself,  Charles  P.  Ellistom. 

Before  Mrs.  Liston  had  half  coocludedi  Charlotte  had 
recovered  from  her  confiisioiii  and,  bending  her  eyes  with 
a  gaze,  earnest  as  though  she  woald  read  every  thought 
of  her  soal,  on  her  mother's  face,  watched  for  the 
display  of  some  emotion  by  which  she  could  estimate 
the  impression  the  letter  had  made.  But  Mrs.  Liston's 
features  were  calm  and  serene  throughout,  and  she  laid 
down  the  letter  and  took  up  the  perfumed  billet  with- 
out a  word.  All  Charlotte's  interest  in  her  movementt 
seemed  at  once  to  end.  She  gently  disengaged  her 
mother's  arm  from  her  waist,  and  starting  up,  began 
again  her  walk  to  and  fro.  Once  or  twice  she  came  be- 
hind her  mother  by  the  bedside,  and  with  hands  clasped 
above  her  shoulder,  gaxed  upon  EUiston's  letter  with  a 
brightning  eye,  a  long  drawn  breath,  and  a  softly  steal- 
ing smile,  that,  had  he  been  a  witness  to  it,  would  have 
called  from  him  a  burst  of  rapture. 

But  we  must  have  the  second  note; 

Ht  Dcak  Miss  Crarlottk  :  I  am  altogether  overcome  with 
jour  snrpaasiflg  loveUaass  and  aecompHshments,  which  have 
made  you  the  admiration  of  every  one.  I  am  impatient  to 
throw  myself  at  your  feet  and  claim  you  as  the  empress  of  my 
affections.  Should  you  smile  up<m  ma,  you  will  All  with 
ecstasy,  the  heart  of  Your  adorer, 

Philip  LAintKNS  Coants. 

Deeply  contrasted  as  were  the  characters  of  the  let- 
ters, the  emotions  of  the  writers,  while  penning  them, 
were  equally  so. 

EUiston  wrote  as  diough  a  great  stake  in  life  were  to 
be  played;  after  intense  reflection,  and  in  solitude.  His 
hands  trembled  while  he  folded  the  sheet,  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings — and  as  he  sent  it  to  its  destina- 
tion, his  eyes  were  lifted  in  an  involuntary  prayer  for  its 
success.  Cordis  wrote  with  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
companion  looking  over  his  shoulder ;  and  as  he  supers 
scribed  the  note,  rose  up,  contemplated  it  with  the  ex- 
tremest  satisfaction,  and  drawled  out,  "  Jack,  I  fancy 
that's  the  perfection  of  a  love  letter.  It*Il  be  successful 
beyond  the  possibili^  of  a  doubt.  You  know  I'm  devil- 
ishly fastidious,  and  if  it  suits  me,  it  must,  of  course,  suit 
her."  After  this  very  humble  train  of  reasoning,  ho 
called  his  footman,  sent  the  note,  and  went  out  for  a  game 
of  billiards. 

There  was  no  exhibition  of  her  thoughts  on  Mrs.  Lis- 
ten's countenance  when  she  had  perused  the  note,  more 
than  when  she  had  concluded  the  letter.  The  glance 
which  Charlotte  cast  at  her  was  foiled  in  obtaining  any 
clue  to  her  liBelingt;  and,  with  the  painful  suiipense  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  the  emotions  whirh  her  situ- 


ation called  into  activity,  she  was  ready  to  sink  to  tfas 
floor.     Her  mother  spoke  and  relieved  her. 

"Charlotte,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Liston,  with  a  smile, 
and  carelessly,  "  you  have,  of  course,  no  preposseeaion 
in  favor  of  either  of  these  gentlemen." 

If  Charlotte's  agitation  hod  before  been  extreme,  it 
was  now  agmiizing.  Clinging  to  the  bed-post,  she  ooly 
gasped  forth  with  diflSculty  "  No,  moiher^-ihat  ia — ^" 
and  she  paused  in  the  midst  through  absolute  inability  to 
utter  moTp. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Liston,  feign* 
ing  to  hear  no  more  than  the  faintly  uttered  and  half  re- 
tracted negative ;  "  since  it  is  extremely  unfortunate  for 
the  feelings  to  become  interested  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
before  the  judgment  has  decided  upon  it." 

Charlotte  did  not  understand  this  reasoning,  and  a 
look  of  wonder  was  her  only  reply. 

"  Here,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Liston,  beckoning  U»  her 
daughter  to  seat  herself  by  her  side.  It  was  done — the 
mother  continued— 

"You  look  astonished  to  hear  me  say  so,  my  dear,  but 
you  are  misled  by  false  notions,  as  thousands  have  been 
before  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  suffer  yoars^  to 
be  so  far  deceived  as  to  ruin  your  prospects  in  bfe,  as 
thousands,  also,  have  done.  Listen  calmly,  my  love. 
You  say  you  have  no  prepossession  in  fevor  of  eillier  of 
these  gentlemen.  So  we  can  discus*  their  prateaeians 
without  any  improper  bias.  I  am  no  advocate  for  this 
flimsy,  imaginative  love,  my  dear.  It  haa  no  basta— it  is 
like  the  air — " 

"What!"  interrupted  Charlotte,  suddenly,  "do  you 
not,  and  have  you  not  always  loved  my  father  t" 

Mrs.  Liston  reddened  a  little  at  this  home  thrust,  and 
hesitated  a  moment  before  she  replied. 

"  Understand  me,  my  love,  i  mean  that  wild,  poeti- 
cal love,  which  we  read  of  so  mudi  in  noveb.  Certain- 
ly, I  love  your  father--4>ut  it  is  a  feeling  arising  from  re- 
spect, and  admiration#of  his  good  qwiKties.  I  aay  now 
to  my  daughter,  under  present  circumstances,  what  I 
would  not  make  known  to  the  world,  because  it  is  so 
very  apt  to  misinterpret.  I  say  freely  to  you,  that  I 
never  entertained  towards  your  father  any  sentiment  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  I  reprobate— 'I  was  too  guarded. 
For  I,  too,  my  dear,  had  seveial  lovers  at  the  same  time, 
and  bad  I  indulged  myself  in  every  girlish  sentimentality, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  select  from  among  them 
the  onew  ho  possessed  the  surest  means  to  secure  my  hap- 
piness. Love  matches  are  very  fervent,  and  gratifying  in 
the  outset— but  the  cement  doesn't  al  ways  adhere.  Now, 
in  a  marriage,  in  which  proper  respect  is  had  to  the  con- 
nexions and  property  of  one's  lover,  the  wife  can  calmly 
estimate  her  husband's  character,  overlook  hu  weak 
points  and  be  contented  with  his  strong  ones;  and  so  life 
vrill  pass  away  in  a  very  rational  manner." 

We  will  not  pursue  Mrs.  Liston's  reasoning  further. 
Itt  object  is  undoubtedly  already  understood,  to  induce 
Chariotta  to  accept  Mr.  Cordis  and  refuse  the  poorer 
and  more  humble  Elliston.  She  continued  her  wily  ad- 
dress for  more  than  an  hour;  represented  the  oonditioa 
of  die  latter  in  the  most  unfavorable  light,  and  excused 
the  '  foibles,'  as  she  termed  them,  of  the  former.     She 
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eonoluded  by  an  insinuation  that  opposition  to  her  wUI 
would  forfeit  her  love. 

"  But  I  know/'  she  added,  risin«^,  "  that  my  Charlotto 
will  trust  her  mother's  judgment,  and  (notify  her  wishes. 
Sit  down  now  at  once,  and  write  to  Mr.  Cordis,  that 
yoQ  accept  hin  offer.     A  word  will  do.     That's  a  dear." 

She  opened  her  daiig^hter*s  desk,  took  out  a  sheet  of 
note  paper,  arranged  a  seat,  and  with  a  kiss,  led  Charlotte 
toiL 

**  A  word  will  do."  she  repeated,  passingc  lo  the  door. 
**  Have  it  done  before  dinner.  It  must  be  done  before 
dinner^  my  dear,"  and  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
Charlotte  had  not  uttered  a  syllable  all  the  while  her 
mother  had  been  speaking ;  and  now  sat  motionlese  as  a 
atatue  and  almost  as  icy  cold. 

Mrs.  Liston  descended  to  the  parlor  and  resumed  her 
work.  Every  few  moments  she  drew  her  watch  from 
her  belt,  anxiously  noting  the  departure  of  the  time. 
She  Usteoed,  ever  and  anon,  to  hear  if  she  could'distin- 
guish  any  sound  in  Charlotte's  chamber  above.  All 
•eemed  in  perfect  silence  there.  She  questioned  every 
servant  that  entered  the  parlor,  if  Miss  Cliariotta  had 
left  her  room.  None  had  seen  her;  and,  finally,  when 
the  dinner  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  Mr.  Liston  was 
every  moment  to  be  expected  home,  she  went  again  up- 
stairs. There  sat  Charlotte  by  the  table,  her  arms  ex- 
tended acroas  it,  her  face  downward  upon  it,  and  her 
whole  frame  convulsed  with  agony. 

Somewhat  alarmed,  Mrs.  Liston  raised  herself  upright 
in  her  seat;  and,  by  the  action,  the  note  was  revealed,  not 
a  word  upon  it,  but  wet  with  tears.  This  disappoint- 
ment checked  the  little  of  motherly  tenderness  which  had 
gushed  up  within  her,  for  she  felt  that  her  whole  plan 
might  be  frustrated,  should  Mr.  Liston  arrive  before  the 
acceptance  had  actually  been  dr^spatched  to  Cordis. 
Her  vexation  found  vent. 

*'  I'm  very  much  surprised,  Charlotte.  Not  a  word 
written  yet.  You  think  little  of  my  wishes.  I  say  I  am 
exoeedingly  surprised." 

Her  tone  aroused  Chariotte,  who  had  wept  herself 
almost  into  insensibility.  Her  look  of  utter  misery  and 
the  mournful  accents  of  her  imploring  tones,  would  have 
malted  ai^  heart  save  that  of  a  managing  mother. 

"Mother,  dcar,dmr  mother!  how  can  I  many  himJ" 

**  Well,  well;  dismiss  the  subject,  now.  There,  your 
lather  is  coming  in.  Dry  your  eyes,  and  don't  for  the 
world  let  him  see  that  you  have  been  so  agitated.  His 
bosiaeas  has  troubled  him  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  any 
mora  anxiety  of  mind  might  throw  him  into  illness. 
Arrange  your  dress  and  come  down  as  soon  as  possible* 
You  mustn't  lisp  a  word  of  these  letters— mind,  dear." 

Mrs.  Lisum  knew  that  Charlotte's  love  for  her  lather 
was  so  intense,  that  she  would  sooner  have,  herself,  ten 
thousand  afflictJons,  than  to  pain  him  with  a  single  one. 
The  &lsehood  respecting  his  business  she  considered  an 
admirable  ruse  de  guerre  to  prevent  any  Explanation. 

Before  Mrs.  Liston  opened  the  parlor  door,  she  had 
provided  another  string  to  her  bow,  still  more  e6fectual- 
ly  to  avoid  an  enclarissefloeat. 

"  Ah,  wife,'^  and  the  warm  hearted  Mr.  Liston  came 


forward  and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  as  was  ever  his  cus- 
tom on  meeting  her.  *'  But  whore's  Lotty?"  he  continu- 
ed. **  She's  generally  here  to  give  me  a  kiss,  when  I 
come  home !" 

''  She's  above  stairs,  and  will  be  down  soon.  The 
feet  is,"  Mrs.  Liston's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper — "  she 
has  just  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  very  dear 
schoolmate,  which  has  really  tronbled  her  very  much. 
Pray  don't,  now,  Mr.  Liston,  say  a  word  to  her  about  it, 
for  she  said  to  me  only  a  moment  ago,  '  I  hope  fether 
won't  see  that  I've  been  so  silly  as  to  cry  so  bitterly.' " 

*'  Silly !  If  it's  silly  to  have  feelings,  I'm  confounded 
if  I  should  know  what  to  call  wise.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  Lotty!    However,  if  it's  so,  I'll  say  noditng." 

All  seemed  perfectly  secure.  Charlotte  appeared 
after  a  few  moments,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  traces  of  her  suffering  and  tears.  Her  father 
kissed  her  very  afiectionately,  without  making  any  par- 
ticular remarks;  and  dinner  being  announced,  the  femity 
descended  to  the  dining  room. 

Charlotte  could  not  eat.  Her  usual  cheerfulness  was 
all  gone ;  her  father's  sallies  could  not  elicit  one  lone  ray 
of  a  smile,  and  silence  gradually  ensued.  Mr.  Liston, 
finally  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  turning  to 
Charlotte,  had  half  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  when  Mrs. 
Liston,  in  the  anxiety  of  fear,  lest  he  was  about  to  de- 
velope  her  deception,  anticipated  him  with— 

**  Charlotte,  my  dear,  you  may  retire  if  you  chooeay 
your  anguish  disturbs  your  fether-*go,  my  dear!" 

Glad  of  an  escape,  Charlotte  rose  with  a  tear  tremb* 
ling  in  either  eye,  and  her  lips  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  No"— replied  Mr.  Liston  firmly.  "  I  wisli  to  speak 
lo  her,  and  she  must  stay.     Sit  down,  Charlotte." 

He  spoke  reprovingly,  and  so  seldom  did  she  listen 
to  any  accents  from  his  lips,  save  those  of  affection,  that 
her  wounded  heart,  which  dkl  not  deserve  this  suffering 
was  torn  asunder  anew,  and  she  sunk,  gasping  into  her 
chair. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Liston!"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach, springing  up  and  endeavoring  by  the  bustle  of 
concern  for  her  daughter,  to  divert  the  dreaded  revela- 
tion— *'  Como,  love,  come  to  your  chamber,  I'll  go  with 


>t 


you, 

She  assisted  her  to  her  feet,  and  they  had  aeariy  at- 
tained the  door,  when  Charlotte  suddenly  turned  and  fell 
down  by  her  father's  side,  and  laying  one  hand  npon  his 
shoulder  and  grasping  his  arm  with  the  other,  sobbed 
oui — "  Do  not  speak  so,  dear  father!  indeed,  I  am  not  to 
blame!" 

**  1  think  yon  are,  my  child.  Such  grief  for  a  msra 
school  companion  from  whom,  perhaps,  you  have  bean 
parted  for  years,  is  immoderate." 

*'  Father!"  cried  she,  in astonisbmentr-" School  com- 
panion !"  He  looked  up  from  her  face  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Liston,  who,  now  that  detection  was  absolutely  ineviti^ 
ble,  changed  color  and  was  silent;  and,  in  a  moment  all 
flashed  upon  him.  It  was  not  the  first  period  of  agony 
he  had  endured,  at  the  deception  of  his  wife.  She  had 
deceived  him  first,  in  profiessiitg  to  leva  him,  ardently— 
for  hto  was  the  wealthiest  of  her  suitors,  and  the  most 
highly  eonnectad'— and  his  life  had  been  robbed  of 
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i^  and  happiness  by  ber  conitant  exbibidons  of  tcbem- 
in;  and  duplicity.  But  his  sorrows  in  that  respect  were 
strictly  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  He  could  not  hold 
her  up  to  his  child,  in  that  holy  light  in  which  a  mother 
•o  brightly  9hines — as  her  pattern  for  purity  and  truth — 
but  he  never  uttered  a  rash  word  against  her  in  that 
child's  presence.  Even  now,  ho  drew  Charlotte  closer 
to  him,  pressed  her  affectionately  to  his  bosom,  kissed 
her  forehead,  again  and  again,  in  remorse  for  the  suffer- 
ing which  a  motker^i  deceit  had  inflicted,  and  said 
tenderly — 

"  I  am  wrong  then,  my  dear  child.  What  is  it  ? 
Tell  me  without  fear,  what  has  so  afflicted  you  f  Your 
father  is  a  true  friend  to  you.  He  will  counsel  you 
well'" 

"  I  know  you  are,  dearest  father— I — I  have"— She 
hesitated.'  Mrs.  Liston,  anxious  to  make  her  peace  with 
her  husband  by  a  display  of  sincerity,  undertook  the  oar- 
ration  for  her. 

"Charlotte  has  received  from  Mr.  Cordis,  a  tender  of 
his  hand  and  heart,"  said  she. 

Why  did  she  not  reveal  the  whole  truth  f  Even  in  that 
very  moment  the  thought  glanced  through  her  mind  that 
■he  might  arrest  the  tale  thus  but  half  communicated, 
and  succeed  in  her  hopes  at  last  I 

**  Cordu  !*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Liston,  with  a  sneer  in  the 
tone  that  would  have  withered  the  puppy  who  bore  the 
name,  had  he  be^n  in  his  presence ;  **  when  such  a  one 
marries  my  daughter,  it  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  my 
graTe!     Cordis!'' 

What  a  change  those  few  words  wroogfat  in  his  child. 
Life-— bounding  life  and  joy,  swelled  in  her  veins  again 
—pain  was  forgotten— beauty  painted  once  more  her 
•ye,  cheek  and  lip—- and  she  stood,  in  her  own  recovered 
gladsomeness,  by  her  fair's  side.  Mr.  Liston  gazed 
upon  her  with  delighted  astonishment. 

**  There  is  some  deeper  cause  for  grief  than  the  mere 
reception  of  the  note" — thought  he  to  himself.  His 
wife's  interference  in  Cordis'  behalf,  so  consistent  with 
her  cold'heartedness  and  worldliness,  naturally  sugges- 
ted itself. 

''Your  mother  would  have  had  you  marry  Cordis,  my 
child,"  said  he,  carelessly.  There  was  no  reply  and  his 
sttspiciont  were  confirmed.  "  I  always  endeavor  to  agree 
with  her  in  her  plans  for  your  prosperity  and  happiness, 
ny  daughter,  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  of  the  same  mind 
now.  Yon  can  never  while  I  live,  be  wife  to  Cordis. 
Perhaps  I  know  more  of  him  than  your  mother  does !" 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  appreciate  what  a  morning 
Charlotte  must  have  passed  under  the  inflicdon  of  the 
artfal  persuasions  of  ber  mother.  He  drummed  on  the 
table,  and  saidr-unconscioos  that  ho  spoke  aloud— loud 
aoeugfa  at  least  for  Chai)octe's  ear  to  catch  such  exstatic 
words,*^ 

"If  Elliston  had  been  bold  enough  to  posh  his  suit,  all 
this  might  have  been  spared !" 

"  He  has,  dear  father !    He  has !" 

The  fruition  of  every  dearest  hope  contained  in  her 
^tiler's  words,  forced  the  exclamation  from  her  tips; 
bat  modesty,  instandy  recoiling,  robbed  her  cheek  of  its 
NM  again.    Her  father  soon  reatond  her. 


"He  has,"  cried  he,  stardog  up,  "tbea  all  is  weU! 
Why  have  I  brought  him  here  week  after  week,  bat  that 
I  felt  he  was  the  roan  to  be  the  husband  of  my  child  f  I 
have  seen  that  you  love  him — I  know,  Lotty,  for  I'vv 
watched  you  when  you  litde  thought  of  me !  Heaven 
be  thanked! — But  I  have  oversuyed  my  dme — ^you 
needn't  write  to  him — I'll  bring  him  up  to  tea."  Thus 
speaking,  for  he  could  not  longer  restrain  his  enootioBa 
at  his  wife's  conduct,  he  suddenly  left  the  house. 

"Jock,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  the  porport  of  this  note 
is  beyond  my  anticipation,  or  rather  I  should  say,  my 
comprehension.  Did  you  ever  read  any  thing  ao  cool  in 
your  life  t" 

Thus  ejaculated  the  beau-ideal  of  perfection,  Mr. 
Cordis,  as  he  extended  a  note  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing at  arm's  kngth,  through  his  eye>glass.  Jack  took  U 
and  read  as  follows  :— 

Sir :  iSzpreM&Bg  my  obliirsdoas  for  th«  pvefersoee  yiw  h«v« 
exhibited  for  my  daughter,  I  am  comminiooed  by  her  to  inform 
yoa  that  the  must  decline  your  proffer.    I  am  tir,  yonrt,  Ac, 

Mooais  LuTOW. 

**  That  is  cool,"  said  Jack. 

« Isn't  it  f    Shall  I  caU  him  oat 7" 

"  No.  He  isn't  fly  to  that.  He'd  be  for  horsewhip- 
ping, or  the  police  office." 

"  Oh !  then  you  think  I'd  best  let  him  okme !  Well, 
I'll  take  your  advice,  but  I'm  in  a  high  state  cf  inflo.- 
mation  notwithstanding.  I  say  Jack,  I'll  keep  my  eye  o« 
that  creature  sdll.  Her  mother  goes  the  death  for  me, 
that  I'm  sure  of,  and  something  may  torn  op,  to  brmf 
her  to  her  paces  yet.  One  thing,  Jack,— if  ever  I  do 
get  her  ^rly  belted,  I'U  pay  her  for  Uiis,  derome!" 

Mrs.  Liston  felt  that  full  forgiveness  from  her  hu«band 
was  now  impossible.  The  dextrous  skill  with  which  he 
had  avoided  exposing  her  to  Charlotte  did  not  soften  her, 
and  a  feeling  of  revenge  was  enkindled  towards  Char- 
lotte, whose  hesitation  to  become  the  vicdm  of  her  unfeel- 
ing plans  had  placed  herself  in  so  much  lower  a  grade  ia 
Mr.  Liston's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  dme  had  frustrated  a 
scheme  which  she  had  long  been  engendering.  Bat  she 
exercised  the  disdnguishing  trait  of  her  character,  in 
fully  repressing  any  manifestadons  of  her  feeJings,  and 
was,  if  possible,  more  kind  than  ever  to  Chariotte. 

As  for  Charlotte,  she  was  all  happiness.  Every  day's 
sun  went  down  upon  the  fullness  of  her  joy.  Elliston 
was  daily  with  her,  for  Mr.  Liston  had  forbidden  their 
marriage  until  a  sixmonth,  at  least,  should  have  passed 
away;  that  they  might  enter  its  holy  state  with  a  lull 
percepdon  of  each  other's  characters--thatif  any  incom- 
padbility  of  thought  or  feelings  hould  exist  to  wither  the 
flower  of  love,  it  might  not,  at  too  late  a  moment,  scatter 
iu  leaves  and  sweetness  upon  the  air. 

To  be  eonUntted. 


The  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being  governed  by 
laws  which  they  have  made  themselves,  under  whatso- 
ever form  it  be  of  government ;  the  liberty  of  a  private 
man,  in  being  master  of  his  own  dme  and  actions,  as  &r 
as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  hit  eoun- 
tzy.— Coip/ejf. 
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THEATRICALS.  1;  only  iropoMible,  aAer  having  b«en  broaght  up  from  childhood 

;  with  her,  bat  so  uvneceMory  as  to  b«  ridiculona.    A  bold  point 

PARK.~Mn.PitxwillianM,— whoso  rarsatility  of  talent  strikes  |  might  be  made  by  an  actress,  daring  enough,  (a  very  pardonable 
tts  with  more  and  more  astonishment,  the  oftener  we.behold  her  ;  offence)  to  help  Mr.  Knowles  to  what  he  should  have  said,  and  a 
performance*— succeeded  the  Vandenhoffs.  We  ara  sorfy  to  !  fynu  round  of  applause  be  heard,  where  there  is  comparatiro 
reeord  that  her  hoases  were,  for  the  most  part,  discouraging, !'  silence  now. 

and  exhibited  but  a  poor  appreciation  of  her  powers.  Parti-  j  Mr.  Knowles  injures  the  winding  up  of  some  of  his  plays 
cular  comment  upon  her  is  unnecessary  as  she  only  repealed  'i  by  deferring  the  deaonemeot  of  the  underplot  until  aAer  the 
the  characters,  with  one  addition,  which  we  have  before  re-;;  main  plot  has  been  fully  concluded.  This  occurs  in  both  the 
marked  upon  with  delight.  Opera  followed  her,  in  the  shape  '  "  Hunchback'*  and  **  Love;"  but  in  the  latter  it  has  far  the 
of  Donnisetti's  Love  Spell,  a  light,  airy,  and  charming  com-  {  worse  effect,  since  the  finale  of  the  underplot  is  much  pro- 
position, first  ijitroduced  upon  the  Park  boards  by  Madame,  traded,  and  the  chief  personages  are  lost  sight  o£  Nor  do  wo 
Caradorl  Allan.  Its  melodies  and  chorusses  are  exceedingly  '  admire  the  underplot.  This  magic  change  of  a  woman  to  a 
winning,  and  some  of  them  have  been  nightly  encored.  The  blustering  young  man  by  the  mere  donning  of  man's  clothes, 
vocal  parts  were,  in  on«  Instance,  finely,  in  the  others,  respeeta-  jj  and  a  sword,  and  the  bliadiof  of  even  her  lover's  eye  in  broad 
My  auttained.  Mr.  Gubilej  is  a  rich  basso,  and  rose  superior.  \-  daylight,  and  during  several  interviews,  entrenches  too  much 
Miss  Poole,  as  ever,  was  pleaxing,  and  interesting,  singing  very  |  upon  the  fantastic  to  be  worthy  of  one  whose  powers  should 
aweetly,  yet  not  with  that  degree  of  scientific  skill  Indispensa-  ],  never  be  exerted  except  to  elevate  the  drama.  Madame  Vestris 
ble  in  a  Prima  Donna.  More  years  of  study  will,  with  her  pow- 1'  may  render  the  character  very  agreeable,  as  it  waa  written  ox- 
ers, ftelly  inhiato  her  Into  the  mysteries  of  the  operatic  art  | ,  pressly  for  her ;  but  cannot  redeem  iU  violaUon  of  probability 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month  the  Park  boards  wfltbe 
trod  by  the  Vandenhoffs  again ;  and  as  their  first  appearaace 
will  probably  be  in  the  play  of  Love,  of  which,  we  have  not  yet ' 
been  able  to  express  opinions,  we  will  devote  some  attention  to 


*^  and  taste. 


it  at  the  present  time. 
The  plot  and  poetry  of  the  play  are  already  well  kno 


The  Vandenboffk,  in  portion*  of  **  Love,"  both  fltther  and 
daughter,  seemed  to  soar  above  their  former  aehlovemeuia. 
In  the  first  act,  the  haughty  imperiousness  of  the  Countess,  and 
the  grovelling  demeanor  of  the  loving  serf  wore  placed  in  ad- 
mirahla  contrast,  and  formed  a  bold  picture  of  that  stale  of 
The  idea  of  the  plot  was,  doubtl^,  suggested  to  Knowles'  mind  wrf*? e.  ■«ch  as  Huon's,  infinitely  more  degrading  than  that  of 
by  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  Countess  and  the  Page  in  his  ,j  African  slavery—wherein  the  vassal  of  a  domain  is  no  belter 

treated  than  the  kine  ho  feeds,  who  is  sold  with  the  land  he  tills, 
has  no  chronicles,  no  individuality— eearce  a  name.  When 
afterwards,  Huon's  bosom  swells  with  natural  dignity  and  resolu- 
tion, and,  required  to  commit  an  act  which  will  wreck  his  own 
poace  and  that  of  another,  he  prefers  to  die  in  manly  indopea- 


own  Hnnehback.  But  unfortunately,  suggestions  derived  from 
himself  do  not  end  with  this.  In  the  perusal  of  the  play,  and 
whUo  we  are  listening  to  it  when  acted,  the  ghosts  of  the  au- 
thor's several  previous  dramas  will  come  up  and  fiit  before  us 
la  dim  array,  intangible,  yet  with  distinctive  features,  now 


singly  and  alone,  and  now  in  groups,  half  concealing  each  other.  <|  dence,  than  to  be  in  ao  far  the  tool  of  n  master,  the  gradual 

There  are  new  and  glorious  passages,  it  Is  true,  but  as  a  whole, ';  change  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vandenhoff  as,  daring  to  reason  and 

It  is  but  a  medley  compound  of  what  he  has  done  before.  Again, 

although  Mr.  Knowles  baa  a  happy  faculty  of  discoursing  upon 

what  "Love"  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot,  of  what  it  is  and  of 

what  it  is  not,  he  has  In  this  play  rung  the  changes  upon  It, '. 

rather  too  frequently,  for  our  taste.  We  should  sigh  beforehand  ' 

with  the  certainty  of  our  fktigue,  were  the  task  set  us  to  count 

the  several  lavocationa  to,  axplanations  of,  and  spoeches  about, 

"  Lere,**  in  thla  one  piny. 

The  plot  is  not  happily  managed.  We  find  it  easier  to  con- 
demn, than  in  all  respects  distinctly  to  define  why  we  are  dissat- 
isfied. The  intereat,  in  rapresentation,  is  climacteric,  as  far  ak 
the  scone  between  Huon  and  the  Countess,  after  his  retura 
from  self  exilo,  in  (he  suite  of  the  Empress.  That  was  intend- 
ed doubtless,  by  Knowles,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpart  to 
the  great  scene  between  Julia  and  Clifford;  but  it  fails  of  crea- 
ting an  effect  by  any  means  commensurate  with  such  an  expec- 
tation. Wherafora  it  is  so,  we  can  scarcely  analyse  to  our 
mind.  Then  is  nothing  apparently  wanting  in  the  language — 
which  sounds  to  the  ear  as  though  it  should  excite,  and  that  ac- 
tively, the  feelingSi    We  are  not  laboring  under  an  illlmpree- 


to  resolve,  he  feeb  the  greatness  of  his  own  emotions,  was 
masterly  in  the  extreme.  **  My  Lord,  I  will  not  sign !"  waa 
magical  in  power — the  wholo  scene  with  the  Duke,  indeed,  waa 
conducted  most  admirably. 

Miss  Vandenhoff  can  be  subjected  to  no  comparison  in  the 
part  of  the  Countess,  and  the  eonception  and  achiovomeat  of  It 
must  be  attributed  to  her  own  unaided  powers.  The  conflict 
of  feelings  at  the  injury  of  the  serf  by  the  lightning,  and  bis 
recovery,  was  most  skilfully  managed,  and  drew  down  unstinted 
applause ;— «nd  hnr  scene  with  the  Empress  was  a  display  of 
enthusiasm  of  paasion  and  wild  abaadoomont  of  power,  accom- 
plishing a  ftill  triamph  on  the  occailoD,  and  eaiahlishing  bar 
claims. 

The  company  of  the  Park  has  not,  for  years,  comhiaed 
greater  talent  than  during  the  present  season.  That  talent  has 
been  called  into  active  and  unsparing  exercise.  Yet  we  ragret 
to  say  that  the  last  benefits  of  several,  who  have  hardest  labored, 
and  arn  favorites  too,  in  a  high  degree,  wera  so  but  in  name.  The 
days  when  a  stock  performer  could  count  upon  the  aid  of  his 
benefit,  are  gone  by.    If  this  state  of  things  continue  longer, 


sion  obtained  from  poor  acUng,  since  two  arUsts,  acknowledged  ,|  ^^^^  encouragement  has  a  performer  to  persevere,  through  a 
of  the  greatest  genius,  sustained  the  several  parts  of  Huoa  and  j|  laborious  season,  for  the  graUfieation  of  that  public  who  look 
the  Countess ;  and  from  their  mouths  every  word  fell  as  It 
should  have  fallen.    But  sach  is  the  impression  of  tho  scene ; 


I  upon  his  esertiona  so  indifferently  Y 

Nbw  Chatham. — ^Thle  neat  and  comfortable  establishment 
and  the  interest,  instead  of  broadening  and  strengthening,  has  been  ra-opened  under  the  maBagem6BtofMesan.FlynB  and 
dwindles  thenceward  to  the  close,  except  when  renewed  and  Thorne.  The  present  company  is  by  no  means  inferior ;  and 
regenerated  by  the  Countess'  defiance  of  the  Empress.  The  j  novelties  of  every  description  have  been  presented,  to  win  tho 
introdnctioa  of  the  Empress,  also,  at  so  late  a  period  of  tho  play,  i;  attendance  of  the  public — ^with  good  effect  Mrs.  Oibb*  has  pao> 
tobe  at  oaee  prominent  in  the  plot,  when  we  have  known  noth-  •>  sod  through  two  engagements  with  much  success,  drawing  dowa 
lag  of  her  before,  creates  an  uapleaaant  effect;  an  officer  or  [  repeated  encores  for  her  songs.    Mr.  Browne,  the  very  arantien 


lady  eommissioned  by  hor  to  deal  with  the  Countesa,  would, 
porhapa,  have  been  more  in  tasta.        i 

Huoa  belisvea  himself  married  to  Catherine  the  serf,  instead  i 
of  Catherine  the  Countess — and  when  the  Countess  throws  her- 
ialf  at  his  foot,  and  claiois  him  for  her  husband,  ia  reply  to  his 
axchunatioB    **  i  married  Catherine."    She  rays— 

**  My  aame  la  Catherine,  a*  thou  oaghtat  to  kaow, 
But  did  not  know"—- 

or  something  very  Ilka  it    Thia  ifaoraaea  of  Haaa'a  ia  not 


of  whose  name  excites  a  laughi  has  amused  with  his  commieali- 
lios  and  eccentricitios,  and  Mr.  J.  &.  Scott  has  appeared  la 
some  of  his  favorite  sailor  characters.  Constant  effort,  warily 
bestowed,  must  make  tho  Chatham  a  llonriahing  establiabmeat 
Ita  poaitioo  is  ia  every  reapoct  eaperior,  for  a  houoo  of  its  clam, 
—it  Is  neat,  pleasant  and  eommodious,  and  Its  pricea  do  aol 
draw  heavily  upon  the  purse.  Tact,  more  than  lavlah  ax* 
penditure,  Is  the  secret  of  maaagemeat  aow-a-days,  and  tha 
naaaf  en  of  the  Chatham  cartaia^  do  not  lack  iL 
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THE    INDIAN    MAID. 
Baz.z.aD. 


SUNG   BY   MADAME   VESTRIS. 
THE   SYMPHONIES  AND  ACCOMPANIMENT   BY  8.   NELSON, 


POCO  ALLSOmiTTO 


BOmiTTO  CON  EfTEKMlOHB.  gM         ^^  J         |         I 

,  r  rrii^J  ff|T?  r  I  rJ  'm 


moan  •tain  height,     Fast  the    glo-rioas  beams  a-riie;      Hall       we     their   gol-den   light: 
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Era     the  brightnefs    of    tboM  nyi,     Diet        on    the     du  •  tant  lea,     May   the  hopei   of 


;Ji;;j  ij.j-;.^^^p 


my  yomig  days,      Be    wami'd   to     fife    by    thee ;     May    the  hopei    of    my    young  days,  Be 


lU,'il-M^ 


^ 


warm'd  to  life    by    thee. 


tlOOlTD   TXIUI. 

Fairest  flower  *iieath  eastern  skies, 

Storad  in  thy  peaoefttl  mind ; 
Mora  of  wealth  tor  me  there  fies. 

Than  in  the  gems  of  Ind. 
Never  from  thy  trustiog  heart. 

Ne'er  from  Uiy  smffing  brow, 
May  the  hopes*  the  peace  depart, 

Which  beam  upon  thsm  now. 


THIRD  TKRBX. 

Hoars  and  days  will  wing  thoir  flight. 

Still  never  day  shall  fade; 
But  I'll  shara  some  new  delight. 

With  thee,  my  Indian  Maid. 
In  the  passing  hour  of  gloom. 

Rest  thou  my  cares  on  me; 
To  restoro  thy  Pleasure's  bloom, 

Will  my  best  guerdon  be. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

HiCRABL  Armsteonc  :  HmrptT  if  Brothers.— This  tale,  which 
WM  written  to  expose  the  crueltiee  of  the  Factory  vystem  of 
England,  appeared,  acroes  the  water,  in  monthly  numbera.  It 
is  almost  beyond  conception  and  belief,  that  the  horrors  herein 
depicted  can  have  their  foundation  in  truth ;  but  Mrs.  Trollope, 
the  authoress,  says,  "  let  none  dmre  to  say  this  picture  is  exag- 
gerated, till  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  by  his  own 
personal  inrestigalion,  that  it  is  so."  Here,  then,  is  a  slarery 
a«re  horriUe,  ten  thousand  times,  than  that  in  our  own  South. 
The  latter,  is  to  it,  as  the  sun  to  utter  darkness '  And  yet, 
Euglish  statesmen  point  to  America  with  scorn !  There  is  a 
certain  saying  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  books, "  First  cast  out 
the  beam,  etc,"  which  will  richly  apply  in  this  case.  The  tale  is 
very  affecting,  but  we  do  not  think  well  managed.  The  rescued 
factory  children  are  elcTated  in  the  end,  to  too  high  a  station. 
It  is  ill-judged,  and  it  may  be  said,  absurd,  to  make  as  good  as 
**  lords  and  ladies  "  of  them. 

Makian  :  HsTper  if  Brothers* — ^This  is  a  tale  by  that  charm- 
ing writer,  Mrs.  £k  C.  Hall.  An  Irishwoman,  she  delights  in 
portraying  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character,  which  is  by 
none  better  anderstood  than  heisslf.  Marian  is  a  delightful 
tale. 

MsMoims  OP  FEANXLtN :  Harper  tf  AroUUrt.— Certainly  an 
easential  fhature  of  the  Harpers'  most  ▼aluable  Family  Library 
would  have  been  wanting,  had  it  been  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out numbering  among  Its  Tolumes,  one  or  more,  containing  the 
life  of  a  man  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  his  countrymen,  and 
whoae  precepts  have  been  so  enlebrated,  as  those  of  FrankHn. 
His  "  Life,  written  by  himself,**  which  has  been  the  general 
medium  for  obtaining  information  of  him,  ia  imperfect  in  detail 
and  analysis  of  character,  as  erery  autobiography  necessarily 
must  be.  The  matcriale  for  a  comprehensive  compotid  of  his 
leading  principles  of  action,  and  the  eronts  of  his  noble  career, 
kaTc,  of  late,  from  Tanous  sources,  been  placed  in  command, 
and  we  are  glad  to  And  them  given  to  the  public  by  the  Harpers, 
in  the  attractive  garb  of  their  "  Library."  There  are  two  vol- 
umes, and  the  work  is  embellished  by  a  well-engreved  portrait. 

FnsNCH  Rbvolutioii  :  Lea  if  JfflancAori.— These  "  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  Madame  Tussaud,  a  lady  who 
was  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  most  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages notorious  in  its  bloody  annals,  contains  many  anec- 
dotes of  peculiar  interest ;  especially  in  the  closeness  of  detail, 
and  the  subjects  of  observation  which  would  be  expected  fh»m 
a  woman.  The  translation,  however,  has  not  been  very  happily 
effected. — CarvtZZs. 

RoMAMCB  OP  Teavel  :  5.  Colfliaii.— In  a  handsome  volume 
Mr.  Colman  has  given  t*  the  public,  several  tales  by  N.  P. 
Willis,  Esq.,  which  originally  i^eared  in  the  pages  of  a  peri> 
odioaL    The  collection  ftirms  a  pleasant  volume. 

Teials  op  the  Heaet  :  Lea  if  Blamehard^-Th9  tales  under 
this  title,  are  by  Mrs.  Bray,  an  authoress  of  some  celebrity.  The 
moral  of  the  first  story  is  decidedly  bad.  If  a  young  lady  be 
afllanced  early  in  life,  fry  her  parents^  to  one  who  cares  not  par- 
ticularly for  her,  and  before  the  marriage,  she  loves  another, 
and  is  loved  by  him  in  return,  she  ezhibiu  no  "  heroism  "  and 
"  magnanimity,"  as  Mrs.  Bray  teaches  us,  to  adhere  to  the  former 
one ;  but  is,  rather,  deficient  in  true  moral  courage,  and  Is  in 
the  highest  degree,  criminal.  The  rest  of  the  tales  are  very 
well ;  but  some  of  the  remarks  thrown  in  by  the  authoress, 
here  and  there,  lead  us  to  believe  her  prejudices  to  be  strong, 
and  her  Judgment  not  of  the  soundest  character. 

A  WoED  TO  Women  :  Caref  if  Hart — ^This  volume  is  from 
the  self-devoted,  benevolent,  pious  Mrs.  Fry,  Mithoress  of  the 
Listener.  It  consists  of  many  short  essays  on  various  subjects ; 
among  them, "  English  Prejudices,  *•  The  Love  of  the  World." 
The  uses  of  "  HospiUlity,"  •'  Music,"  "  Hearing,"  ••  Dancing," 
"  Reading,"  etc.  The  fervently  religious  character  of  these 
•saaya,  may  be  anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  aathoreas* 
previous  works.— yPiJsy  if  Putnam, 


Green  Mountain  Bots  :  J5.  P.  JFaiUm  if 
is  Arom  the  pen  of  the  Mithor  of  a  talo,  written  some  yeare  since, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  entitled  *'  May  Martin, 
or,  the  Money  Diggers."  It  introduces  the  notorious  Ethan 
Allen  to  the  reader,  since  its  scene  is  laid  in  his  trying  times. 
The  story  is  well  written,  interesting,  and,  aa  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  give  an  insight  into  Vermont  life  at  the  time,  instivc* 
live. — Robinson  if  PratU 

Cltnch's  Poems  :  James  Bums.—"  The  Captivity  in  Baby- 
Ion,"  is  the  title  of  the  msgor  poem  of  this  collection.  It  is  is 
the  Spenserian  stansn,  and  throu^out,  breathos  the  spirit  of 
poesy.  Sometimes  it  rises  into  the  noblest  strains.  We  enn> 
not  say  bnt  that  we  think  Mr.  CHneh  has  bent  more  snceeesfbl 
in  some  of  his  less  pretending  efforts.  One  or  two  of  the  minor 
poems  in  this  collection  are  very  superior,  and  some  of  hie  odes, 
hitherto  published,  deserve  to  be  accounted  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  poetry.  This  tolumo  is  beautifully  bound  and  print* 
•d^—JViley  if  Putnam. 
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The  warmth  and  rains  of  the  past  month  have,  at  afar  earlier 
period  than  usual,  unlocked  the  bosoms  of  many  of  our  streams 
from  their  icy  fetters,  and  given  an  earnest  of  an  early  spring. 
The  flying  steamboats  already  ply  their  dashing  wings,  and, 
we  sincerely  hope,  that  the  starting  up  of  nature  from  her  tor- 
por, may  inAise  a  life  and  energy  into  oor  bneiiMas  classes,  that 
will  lighten,  ina  measure,  at  least,  the  darkness  of  their  hopes. 
May  our  streeff  swarm  with  strangen,  thronging  to  this  great 
mart— and  may  the  sound  of  men's  gladness  echo  the  eanival 
voice  of  spring. 

Hudson  River  Steamboat  CoMPANv^-The  boats  at  this 
company  arq  undergoing  complete  repairs  and  renovations,  and 
will  shortly  be  in  full  career.  We  understand,  also,  that  sevo- 
ral  new  boats,  of  the  moet  elegant  construction  and  noodol, 
which  have  been  built  during  the  past  season  by  the  company, 
will  be  placed  immediately  on  the  line.  The  public  will  the* 
possess  facilities  for  travel  on  our  noble  river,  never  eqnaJled  for 
comfort,  speed  and  convenience.  The  commanders  of  the 
several  boats  of  this  company  are  gentlemen,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  end  those  whose  intereet  or  pleasure  will  lead  them 
often  to  pass  op  and  down  the  Hudson,  will  do  well  from  the 
outset,  to  adhere  to  thoee  boats,  wherein  there  is  so  msniftst  a 
concern  to  secure  the  happiness  of  every  passenger. 

PuELic  BuiLDHfcs. — At  an  early  period  of  the  season,  we 
hope  to  see  the  workmen  busy  upon  thoee  grand  stmctnras, 
the  Custom  House  and  the  Exchange.  They  will  prove,  when 
finished,  two  of  the  most  chaste  specimens  of  art  in  the  country, 
and  will  honor  as  well  as  ornament  the  city.  We  are  impalieaC 
to  see  them  in  completeness  and  beauty. 

Our  Spring  Fashion  Plate.— After  much  trouble  and  at  no 
little  expense,  we  present  onr  readers  with  an  unrivaUed  |rfato 
of  the  Spring  Fashions  for  the  present  season. 

Evening  Dress.— Fancy  silk  robe,  with  low  Oreeian  corsafe, 
trimmed  with  lace  quilting  f  short  sloevea,  puffed  very  fnli,  with 
quilling  of  lace  ;  skirt,  full,  double  flounced,  with  quilled  laeo 
to  correspond  wich  the  oorsage  and  sleeves.  Cord  and  tassels 
and  long  kid  gloves,  trimmed  with  lace.  Hair,  plain,  with  fUl 
plaits  at  the  ears. 

Walking  Dkess^— Robe  of  heavy  silk ;  skirt,  ftill,  with  throo 
flounces ;  the  corsage  made  half  high,  with  sleeves  demi-laifo  $ 
shawl,  of  silk,  large  size,  embroidered,  richly  fringed.  Hal, 
small,  crown  placed  far  back,  deoordod  with  ribbons  nad 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

Beioal  Deess^— Elegnat  white  silk  robe,  akirt,  full,  with 
two  flounces  of  rich  lace,  headed  with  eilk  cordi  oonage  low, 
trimmed  with  antique  point  lace  to  correspond  with  the  skirt ; 
sleeves  short  and  AiU,  trimmed  with  silk  eord  in  taassls,  and  ter- 
minating with  lace  nifiles.  The  front  hair  disponed  in  rlnglata, 
ornamented  with  a  coronet  of  flowen.  VoU  of  Inco,  entwiaod 
in  the  braid  of  tho  back  hnir. 
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leM  mother  makes  chance  her  child's  morei  instructor, 
and  be  is  left  to  have  his  good  faculties  hiunted,  and  his 
bad  ones  quickened  and  enkiifed  by  evil  companionship. 
HoxK  is,  or  should  be,  the  aursei^  of  chancier— the 
mother,  the  watchful  gardener.  Let  the  mother  tUnk, 
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'*  Htr  womsohood  I 
Tit  whea  I  thiak  of  that,  1  foal  how  ma 
Bow  •olemii  'tis,  to  own  a  paraot't  love ; 
A  paraot's  doty!    Twill  be  mine  to  nana 

i;?i!i?  ^""^  •"?  "ff " ''  ^  ^'^ 

And  BMka  ii  npa  for  Heaven  1    If  the  ba  i2r. 
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THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 
Thcrk  is  nothing  so  delightful  in  contemplation,  as 
the  innocent  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness  of  childhood. 
Many— many  a  literal  wanderer  over  earth's  desolate 
walks-^against  whom  fortune  has  seemed  to  set  herself 
in  unappeasable  opposition— whose  grey  hairs,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  near  relative  to  cheer-'^gaxes  upon  the  con- 
gregated bands  of  laughing  urchins,  who,  in  their  sport, 
interrupt  him,  it  may  be,  in  his  perambulations,  and,  as 
vivid  memory  retraces  the  scenes  of  his  career,  drops  a 
tear  of  wo,  and  sighs  to  be  a  boy  again !  And  so,  some- 
times, have  the  most  of  u*— yet  few  would  repass  the 
ordeal  of  vanished  life,  were  there  more  than  speculation 
in  such  a  desire. 

But  early  childhood— the  infancy  of  the  mind's  expan- 
sion— ^when  each  new  thing  makes  the  little  one's  eye 
kindle,  and  its  whole  face  glow  with  the  curiosity  of 
awakening  reason— then  is  childhood  most  interesting — 
yet  then  is  it  invested,  in  general,  in  the  parent's  mind 
with  no  measure  of  the  true  interest  which  should  attach 
to  it.     It  is  a  plaything'— iu  half-framed  phrases  of 
speech — its  exuberant  outbursu  of  delight — iu  exhibi- 
tions of  affection — all  render  it  dear.    But  many  an 
infant  mind,  at  that  period,  drinks  in  the  careless  woid 
that  may  be  treasured  up-»indistinctly,  yet  with  effect — 
to  stamp  its  conduct  in  the  future.     The  ear  hears,  and 
the  mind  understands  the  speech  of  elders,  far  earlier 
than  it  can  frame  thought  into  woitls.     And  acts,  too — 
the  outbursts  of  anger— the  eye  kindled  into  fuiy,  are 
lessons.     The  tale  of  deceit — ^perhaps  to  that  child  itself 
—may  be  a  lesson ;  for  how  can  the  period  be  designated 
when  the  dcstinctlve  outlines  of  truth  and  falsehood 
develope  themselves  in  the  mind  of  a  child  7     Who  shall 
presume  to  declare  it  7 

We  have  given,  this  month,  a  beautiful  engraving  of  a 
young  mother  and  her  child.     The  train  of  reasoning  to 
which  it  has  led  us,  in  illustration,  is,  we  know,  trite, 
yet  what  subject  can,  with  better  effect,  be  brought  up, 
and  up  again,  for  discuMion  and  exhortation  7     There 
are  mothers  who  will  go  with  us  through  this  short  essay 
with  no  sneer  upon  their  lips,  though  we  say  only  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again.     We  have  before 
expressed  our  views,  in  this  magazine,  that  the  mother 
is  appointed,  more  especially,  to  be  the  instructress  of 
her  children.     That,  too,  the  education  of  her  children— 
that  noble,  glorious  duty,  solves  the  mooted  point  of 
woman's  sphere— for  that  is  her  sphere— and  it  is  ra- 
diant, exalted.    Geoeratioa  follows  generation  to  the 
grave.    It  is  not  in  schools  and  academies  that  the  cha- 
racter is  (brmed.    It  may  be,  indeed,  when  the  thought- 
less mother  makes  chance  her  child's  moral  instructor, 
and  he  is  left  to  have  his  good  faculties  blunted,  and  his 
bad  ones  quickened  and  enlai^ged  by  evU  companionship. 
HoM K  is,  or  should  be,  the  nurseiy  of  chancter— the 
mother,  the  watchful  gardener.    Let  Um  aoiher  thtnk, 
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then,  early— ear/jf,  that  her  child  is  to  be  a  MAM.  Let 
her  look  forward  to  the  good  he  may  do^-the  station 
he  may  win,  when  the  hairs  of  her  head  are  silvered 
with  age,  or  the  grave  has  enfolded  her  for  ever— let 
her  think,  too,  on  the  other  hand  of  the  wo— the  evil  he 
may  entail— of  the  curses  that  may  be  heaped  upon  him 
in  life— of  a  friendless  death,  and  a  memory  black  with 
infamy — ^let  her  think  this,  fur  she  should  do  so— and 
while  she  smiles  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  matei^ 
nal  tenderness  upon  the  prattling  child  upon  her  knee** 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be,  will  render  it  mat^  than  a 
plaything,  and  fill  her  breast  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  her 
responsibleness. 

To  one  from  abroad*— we  mean  from  out  of  our  own 
city— when  he  walks  up  Broadway  of  a  pleasant  day,  the 
dress  of  many  of  the  children  creates  a  feeling  of  even 
astonishment.     We  have  seen  gentlemen  pause,  and 
ladies,  too,  in  amazement,  at  the  miniature  men  and 
women,  scarce  able  to  more  than  totter,  yet  bedizened 
with  eveiy  attribute  of  the  extreme  of  fashion.     Thus  to 
dress  children  in  New-York,  has  become  a  fashion— a 
sad  and  lamentable  one.     No  aigument  is  required  to 
develope  iu  evil  tendency.     Every  time  such  clothes  are 
put  upon  a  child,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Vant/y— a  feel- 
ing strong  enough,  in  almost  every  character,  without 
extraneous  applications  to  increase  it— and  intolerable, 
when  stimulated  and  excited  to  unwarrantable  and  dis- 
proportionate action.     It  is,  we  say  tt  again,  a  sad  fash- 
ion—to make  a  puppet  of  a  chU«|,  with  the  almost  cer^ 
tainty,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  such  dreadful 
results.     Thoughtlessness  gave  it  birth,  doubtless— may 
thought  abolish  it  at  once. 

The  mother  must  temper  her  fondness  with  discretion, 
remembering  how  excess  of  dress— of  adulation— of  at- 
tention—trifling as  it  may  seem,  at  the  time,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  evil.     It  is  ^h^  future  which  we  would 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  mother,  in  connection  with 
her  child— the  dim  and  doubtful  future  f    We  would  re- 
peat that  again  and  again— it  should  be  written— if  it  be 
not  on  the  nuHher's  heart— where  her  eye  may  rest  upon 
its  truthful  inculcation  day  after  day—"  Remember  the 
Future  when  you  look  upon  your  child !"    And  the  young 
mother  more  especially— who,  for  the  firet  time,  has  felt 
the  absorbing  glow  of  maternal  love— she  is,  more  than 
all,  apt  to  forget— to  look  only  at  the  present— to  make 
her  child  no  more  than  her  plaything.     We  would  im- 
press the  responsibleness  of  her  charge  upon  such  a  one, 
and  teach  her  to  reflect  what  her  child  is  to  be— that  it 
is  to  be  fashioned  for  action— for  life— for  good. 

Thus  should  every  mother  reason.     The  quotation 
refers  to  a  daughter. 

^.      .  **  HsT  wonsohood  I 

^t  wtaea  I  think  of  that,  I  feel  how  great— 

How  solemn  'Us,  to  own  s  parent's  Ioto  : 
Apsrsnt'sdiity!    *Tirill  be  mine  to  onree 
This  litUe  bad,  nnd  skieM  ft  tnm  the  stona. 
And  make  it  ripe  for  Uenven  1    If  she  be  fair, 
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And  move  the  cynotare  of  wondering  eyee. 
It  will  be  mine  to  guard  from  vanity. 
And  teach  how  fairer  far  all  beauty  u, 
That  bath  companionship  with  inner  grace, 
The  beauty  of  the  soul !  how  worthiest  else! 
If  Nature  stint  her  gifts,  and  unadorned 
The  casket  be,  mine  'twill  be  to  impart 
So  rich  a  lustre  to  the  jewel  in't, 
That,  for  its  sake,  no  halting  thought  will  pa 
At  the  poor  case  that  holds  it !    On,  in  sight 
Of  glorious  occupation  like  to  this. 
Be  it  my  sole  amibition  to  achieve  it 
To  the  content  of  conscience !    All  ray  hop« 
For  fame  and  honor,  that  my  child  may  be 
So  paramount  in  goodness,  that  the  mind 
Shall  backward  turn  to  her  whose  anxious  ear* 
Did  help  to  make  her  so,  and  I  be  thought  of 
When  I  am  in  my  grave !" 

Such  U,  indeed,  a  mother'B  highest  earthly  renown— 
to  have  her  virtues  reflected  back  in  her  children.  There 
ii  a  hii^her  point — the  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  a  duty 
appointed  by  Heaven — to  achieve  what  Heaven  has 
established  as  one  great  aim  of  woman's  life— this  care- 
ful rearing  of  her  children— to  which  supreme  regai-d 
should  be  paid.  H.  r.  h. 


Original. 
FAREWELL   TO    GREENWOOD 

BT  MISS   C.   r.    ORNK. 

Farewell  !  that  mournful  word,  farewell ! 
It  comes  like  some  enchanter*s  spell, 
The  current  of  our  joy  to  chill, 
And  makes  brief  pleasure,  briefer  still. 
Thou  murm'ring  stream,  with  ruffled  breast, 
That  ot\  has  soothed  my  soul  to  rest. 
From  thy  green  banks  how  can  I  go, 
And  bid  my  sorrow  chock  its  flow  7 
Fickle  as  Fancy's  wildest  dream 
Art  thou — ^an  ever-changing  stream ; 
Now  calm  and  tranquil  as  in  sleep. 
Now  rushing  by  with  murmur  deep. 
Then,  by  the  storm  to  fury  driven. 
By  rugged  rocks  thy  waves  are  riven ; 
Thy  foam-capped  crests  in  desperate  ire, 
Threaten  destruction  deep  and  dire. 
*Tweie  dangerous  then,  thy  wrath  to  dare. 
The  boldest  seaman  might  beware. 
But  when  the  sinking  orb  of  day, 
Sheds  on  yon  hills  his  latest  ray — 
When  gorgeous  clouds  of  every  hue- 
Rose,  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  blue. 
Wait  round  their  monarch's  dying  bed, 
To  catch  the  latest  glory  shed 
From  bis  effulgent  beams ;  then  thou 
More  and  more  beautiful  doth  grow— 
Thy  placid  surface  one  broad  sheet, 
Wheiw  all  the  living  splendors  meet. 
The  verdant  banks  within  thy  stream, 
As  lovely,  bright,  and  real  seem, 
As  though  another  world  as  fair 
As  our  own  orb  lay  hidden  there. 
And  round  the  Point,  behind  the  trees. 
With  ponnons  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
Glides  many  a  vessel  (air  and  bright. 
With  swelling  sheeu  of  canvass  white ; 


And  many  a  gallant  little  boat 
Swift  o'er  thy  dancing  waves  doth  float, 
And  many  a  strong  arm  plies  the  oar, 
Midway  between  each  rocky  shore, 
While  rushing  by  with  speed  and  force, 
The  steamer  holds  its  steady  course. 
And  here  and  there  a  porpoise  grave, 
Leaps,  for  a  moment,  from  the  wave. 
Then  rolling  awkwardly  away. 
Leaves  tho  faint  traces  of  his  stay. 
But  thy  smooth  waters  calmly  glide 
Where  treacherous  rocks  their  terrors  hide ; 
And  oft,  too  late  to  save  his  bark, 
The  seaman  may  his  danger  mark. 
Montressor's  Island  greets  the  sight, 
Laved  by  thy  waters  glist'ning  bright ; 
The  distant  hills  are  clearly  seen. 
Clad  in  their  many-tinted  green. 
Thy  heighu,  Weehawken !  boldly  rise. 
Seeming  to  join  the  earth  and  skies. 
With  vapor-wreath  of  spiral  curl, 
The  rattling  steam*cars  onward  whirl ; 
All  o'er  thy  banks,  with  glimmering  sheen, 
Stately  old  mansions  fair  are  seen. 
And  noble  trees  stand  proudly  by, 
Waving  their  graceful  boughs  on  high. 
One  mansion  than  the  rest  more  &ir, 
Rises  in  simple  beauty  there. 
With  slender  leaves,  that  brighOy  sliine, 
Glitters  the  silver-glancing  pine — 
The  solemn  fii^— the  cypress  green — 
The  willow's  pensile  boughs  are  seen ; 
The  proud  magnolia's  bloom  of  snow— 
The  oleander's  crimson  glow. 
The  hydrangers,  profuse  of  bloom. 
And  many  a  flower  of  rare  perfume. 
Birds  of  sweet  song  and  plumage  gay. 
Flit  with  light  chirp,  from  spray  to  spray. 
And  the  bright  golden  sunlight  streams 
O'er  the  green  lawn  in  brilliant  gleams. 
Echo  gives  back  the  gladsome  shout, 
Rung  by  young  voices  gaily  out. 
Figures  of  youthful  beauty  fair. 
Are  seen  disporting  freely  there. 
One  graceful  form  of  fairy  mould. 
With  waving  curls  of  sunlit  gold, 
Chases  the  bird  or  gem-like  fly. 
With  bounding  step,  and  sparkling  eye, 
Or  lures  with  accents  soft  and  bland, 
And  crumbs  from  her  own  tiny  hand. 
Of  feathered  tribes  a  num'rous  band. 
Nature's  aristocratic  bird, 
The  peacock's  loud,  harsh  cry  is  heard, 
And  strutting  by  with  stately  pace. 
He  moves  in  all '  the  pride  of  place.' 
Scene  of  Enchantment !  fare  thee  well ! 
No  more  in  thy  green  shades,  I  dwell ; 
Would  that  I  had  an  artist's  power, 
To  paint  thee  at  the  sunset  hour ! 
Though  scarcely  needs  the  aid  of  art, 
To  paint  what's  graven  on  the  heart! 
Cambridgeport,  Mass* 
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Oriffinsl. 
THE    CHARIB    BRIDE;^ 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

Brtep  tim*  had  the  young  Spaniard  and  hit  Indian 
princess  for  explanation,  or  for  converse ;  for  while  she 
was  yet  clasped  to  his  grateful  breast  in  the  first,  sweet 
embrace  of  love,  a  long,  wild  yell  ran^  far  into  the  bosom 
of  the  night  from  the  cave's  mouth  above ;  and  the  broad  , 
glare  of  a  hundred  torches,  tumaltuousty  brandished  by 
as  many  strong  and  savage  hands,  disclosed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  fugitives,  the  fierce  Cacique,  himself, 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  wild  chivalry,  armed  at 
all  points  with  bow,  and  buckler,  war>c]ub  and  javelin, 
and  pike,  throngin]g:  the  rocky  threshold  of  that  deserted 
dungeon.  E)ach  swarthy  figure  stood  out  revealed  on 
that  bold  eminence,  like  animated  sculptures  of  the  far* 
&med  Corinthian  brass,  the  sinewy  frames,  the  well-de- 
▼eloped  muscles,  nay  more,  the  very  features  and  expres- 
sion of  every  stem  Ca<;ique,  the  plumy  crowns  and  pic- 
tured quiver,  all  clearly  visible,  and  palpably  defined 
against  the  fierce  red  glow,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground to  that  animated  picture.  Brief  time  was  there, 
indeed,  for  instantly  discovering  the  mode  by  which  the 
fugitive  had  left  his  place  of  confinement,  and  guessing, 
as  it  seemed,  that  his  flight  was  but  recent — ^for  though 
the  crimson  glare  of  the  resinous  torches  rendered  the 
group  above  as  visible  as  daylight  could  have  done,  it 


saddle ;  aitd  swinging  her  slight  form,  with  scarce  an 
effort,  to  the  croupe  of  the  tall  charger,  Hernando, 
without  setting  foot  in  stirrup,  vaulted  into  the  saddle 
before  her;  grasped  the  reins  firmly  with  a  practised 
hand ;  and  sdrring  his  steed's  mettle  with  the  spur,  rode 
a  few  paces  down  the  channel  of  the  stream  till  he  had 
reached  a  place  clear  from  the  overbowering  brushwood 
-^tbe  boy,  Alonzo,  following  hard  on  Ms  traces,  leading 
the  third  horse  by  the  bridle  at  his  side. 

"Where— oh,  where  tarries  Orozimbo?"  whispered, 
again  the  Charib  maiden,  in  the  sweet  low  music  of  her 
native  tongue ;  "  without  him,  all  is  naught  !'* 

Ere  she  had  well  done  speaking,  they  had  cleared  the 
!  thicket ;  and  by  the  strong  illumination  of  the  lights 
above,  a  fearful  scene  was  rendered  visible.  The  fore- 
most two  of  their  pursuers  were  half  way  down  the 
ladder,  while  three  more  of  their  followers  had  com- 
menced the  perilous  descent,  and  were  now  hanging  to 
the  topmost  rung!  But  where  was  Orozimbo?  for, 
though  the  torchlight  was  of  far  more  avail  to  them  who 
profited  by  its  partial  lustre  from  a  distance,  than  to 
those  whose  eyes,  blinded  by  its  near  presence,  looked 
abroad  vainly  into  the  surrounding  darkness— the  bottom 
of  the  precipice,  and  all  the  thicket  round,  were  buried 
in  impenetrable  gloom.     Where,  where  was  Orozimbo? 

A  sharp  twang  broke  the  silence  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  yell  of  the  infuriate  IndiHns.  A  keen,  sharp,  ring- 
ing twang!  a  hurtling  sound,  as  of  some  missile  in  quick 
motion  followed— a  long  dark  streak  was  seen  almost 
immediately  glancing,  wiitiin  the  circling  radiance  of  the 
torches,  toward  the  leading  Charib — at  the  next  instant 


lacked  the  power  to  penetrate  the  gloom  xvhich  veiled  '  j^^  relaxed  his  hold— a  piercing  yell  of  anguish  and  de- 

I  spair  pealed  up  to  the  dark  heavens — headforemost  the 
tawny  figure  of  the  savage  plunged  earthward— and  the 
soft,  heavy,  plashing  noise  with  which  it  struck  the 
soil,  announced,  as  plainly  as  the  clearest  words  could 
tell,  that  not  one  bone  remained  unbroken  after  that 
fearful  fall!  Another  twang — and  yet  another — and, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  small  shrill  voice  of  tho 
fatal  chord,  another,  and  another  of  the  wretched  Indi- 

II  ans,  transfixed  by  the  unerring  shaft  of  Orozimbo,  were 
haste  to  yon  thicket  by  the  stream— fly  thou,  Alonzo, .     ^^jpij^tea-one  shrieking  hopelessly  but  incessantly 


the  Kttle  knot  of  beings  at  the  base  of  that  huge  preci 
pice.  Two  of  the  boldest  of  the  great  Cocique*s  fol- 
lowers addressed  themselves  to  the  pursuit  by  the  same 
fearful  and  precarious  ladder ;  while  many  others  might 
be  seen  casting  aside  the  heavier  portions  of  their  dress 
and  armature,  and  girding  up  their  loins  in  preparation 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

"Haste,  haste,   Hernando,"   whispered  the    Indian 
maiden  in  a  voice  that  fairly  trembled  with  agitatioi 


and  unbind  the  horses !  come,  Orozimbo— brother."         1 1 

And  as  she  spoke,  grasping  her  lover  by  the  arm,  she 
hurried  him  away  to  a  dense  mass  of  thorny  brushwood, 
which,  overcanopied  with  many  a  vine  and  many  a  tan- 
gled  creeper,  clothed   the   bank  of  a  wide,  brawling 


through  the  deaf  air,  until  tVie  awful  crash  finished  hi* 
cries  and  ogonies  together — one  mute  in  his  stern  despair 
— from  their  slight  foothold;  while,  daunted  by  th0 
deadly  archery  of  their  unseen  enemy,  and  ignorant  how 
many  foctf  were  launching  death  at  every  shot  among 


streamlet,  flowing  with  a  loud  and  incessant  murmur,  :  ^^^^^  ^^  survivors  retreated  up  the  ladder  with  wild 
though  In  a  slender  volume,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  j!  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  summit,  a  long- 
small  rocky  fragments,  detached,  in  the  lapse  of  ag«^  |,  arawn  yell,  strangely  expressive  of  roaUco  frustrated, 
from  the  tall  crag  that  overhung  it.  Here,  fastened  to  .1  ^^^  disappointed  vengeance,  told  those  who  heard  it 
the  branches,  stood  three  Spanish  chargers,  equipped  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  abandoned  that  precarious  method 
with  the  lightest  housings  then  in  use ;  except  that  one,  |,  ^^ ^^^^^     Another  moment,  and  <he  lifiht  passed  away 


In  addition  to  the  saddle,  was  prorided  with  a  velvet 
cushion  attached  to  the  cantle,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  thong,  securing  it  to  the  richly  plated  cropper. 

"Mount,  mount,  Alonzo,"  cried  the  maiden?  "stay 
not  to  hold  your  master's  stirrup— mount,  and  delay  not. 
Every  minute,  now,  is  worth  a  human  Ufe."    While  yet 


from  the  verge,  and  a  loud  burst  of  dissonant  and  angry 
voices,  receding  rapidly,  betokened  that  the  pur»uer» 
had  turned  off  to  some  easier  exit  from  their  hill-fortress. 
Secured,  thus,  by  the  bravery  and  foresight  of  her 
stripling  brother,  from  a  pursuit  so  instantaneous  that 
'  escape  would  have  been  scarce  possible,  Guarica  called 


A^woftU  w«.  on  her  Up.,  th.  i»«e  had  leaped  »lo  bi.  i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^  ^.^  proximity  lo  Um 


»  CoaelttdMi. 


enemy  by  her  words. 
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"  Hasten,  good  brother,  hasten !  We  tarry  for  thee, 
Orozimbo,'*  and  guided  by  the  accents  of  her  well-known 
▼oice,  panting  from  the  rapidity  of  his  previous  motions, 
and  from  a^tation  in  a  scarcely  less  degree,  with  his 
full  quiver  raiding  on  his  naked  shoulders,  and  the  long 
bow,  which  had,  of  late,  done  such  good  ser\ioey  swing- 
ing at  his  back,  the  Charib  boy  dashed  down  the  slight 
declivity,  and  wreathing  his  hand  lightly  in  the  courser's 
mane,  bounded,  at  once,  upon  his  back. 

"  Follow,  Guarica,  follow  roe  close ;  there  is  no  tiroe 
for  words,"  ho  exclaimed,  as  he  snatched  the  bridle,  and 
dashing,  at  once,  into  a  gallop,  drove  down  tlie  pebbly 
channel  of  the  stream-^the  small  stones  and  the  water 
flashing  high  into  the  air  at  every  stroke  of  the  fleet 
steed,  and  indicating  to  Hernando  the  direction  which 
his  guide  had  taken.  No  easy  task  was  it,  however,  to 
ride  at  the  fierce  pace  which  Orozimbo  had  taken  up, 
down  that  wild  water-course ;  for  though  the  streamlet 
was  so  shallow  that  it  barely  reached  the  horse's  knees, 
the  rugged  inequalities  of  its  bed-^ere  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  rough  and  craggy  fragments,  here  paved 
with  round  and  slippery  boulders,  and  thero  with  broad, 
smooth  ledges  of  hard,  slaty  rock,  polished  by  tlie  inces- 
sant rippling  of  the  current,  till  ice  itself  would  have 
afforded  a  less  treacherous  foothold,  rendered  it  perilous 
indeed,  save  to  a  cavalier  of  the  first  order,  to  put  a 
horse  to  his  speed  among  its  numerous  obstacles.  At 
first,  the  youthful  Spaniard  could  not  conceive  the  cause 
which  should  have  tempted  Ororimbo  to  lead  him  by  so 
strange  a  path ;  but,  busy  as  he  was  in  holding  up  and 
guiding  the  stout  charger  which  nobly  bore  his  double 
freight,  his  mind  was  actively  employed ;  and  almost  on 
the  instant  remembering  the  wondrous  instinct,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  scent  of  the  sagacious  bloodhound,  with 
which  the  Charib  tribes  were  wont  to  follow  on  the  track 
of  any  fugitive,  ho  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  singular  pre- 
caution. For  something  moro  than  two  hours  they 
dashed  on  unwearied  through  the  sparkling  waters, 
which,  driven  fhr  aloft,  had  draggled  all  their  garments 
from  buskin  to  the  very  plume^-tbe  stream  now  winding 
in  bold  curves  through  rich  and  fair  savannahs,  now 
diving  into  the  deepest  and  most  devious  shades  of  under- 
wood and  forest.  Still  on  they  doshed,  whether  the 
free  night  wind,  laden  with  its  freight  of  ten  thousand 
dewy  odors,  sweeping  across  the  open  meadows,  brought 
freshness  to  their  heated  brows— or  the  damp  mist- 
wreaths  of  the  steamy  forest  chilled  the  very  lifo-blood 
in  their  veins.  Still  on  they  dashed,  rousing  the  wild- 
fowl from  their  sedgy  haunts  on  the  stream's  margin, 
scaring  the  birds  of  night  from  their  almost  impervious 
Toosts,  till  now  the  stars  began  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,  end  a  faint  streak  on  the  eastern  sky  to  tell  of 
coming  day.  They  reached  a  smooth  green  vega, 
broader  than  any  they  had  yet  passed  or  seen,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  Orozimbo  paused  from  his  headlong 
woe, 

^*  AH  is  well,  now,  Guarica— -pursuit  is  far  behind; 
three  leagues  hence,  just  beyond  that  fringe  of  wood 
which  you  may  see  glooming  dark  agwnst  the  opening 
morn,  tarry  your  gallant  kinsmen,  Don  Hernando. 
Many  would  blame  v$  for  the  deeds  which  wo  have 


wrought  in  thy  behalf,  young  Spaniard.  AU  our  coim- 
trymen  must  hate  us ;  and  if  we  'scape  tbia  'venture,  oar 
future  home  must  be  within  the  scope  of  Spain's  all- 
powerful  protection.  All  peril  is  now  over  for  a  spaca ; 
and  if  thou  art  aweary,  my  sweet  sister,  here  may  w 
rest  awhile." 

"  No,  no!"  Guarica  interrupted  him,  breathless  from 
the  wild  speed  at  which  they  had  thus  far  journeyed. 
"  No,  no!  DO,  bo!  we  will  not  pause  till  we  have  reached 
the  cavaliers." 

*'  At  least,  however,"  inteiposod  Hernando,  nsiaf  the 
Indian  tongue,  which  was  no  leas  familiar  to  him  thaa 
his  native  language — "  at  least,  let  us,  if  we  be  free  fiam 
present  danger,  ride  somewhat  gently,  in  otder  that  our 
steeds  may  so  regain  their  wind,  and  be  in  eaae  again  to 
bear  stoutly,  if  aught  should  call  for  firesh  exertioD  of 
their  mettle." 

"  Be  it  BO,"  answered  Orozimbo,  turning  bis  borse'a 
head,  and  riding,  as  he  spoke,  up  the  green  maifia  of 
the  rivulet,  till  he  stood  on  the  level  meadow,  where  ho 
was  joined  immediately  by  his  coropanioos— *'  be  it  ml 
Well,  I  am  assured  no  foeman  can  have  followed  with 
such  speed  aa  to  be  less  than  two  leagues  distant  in  oar 
rear— «nd  on  this  open  plain,  none  can  approadi  us 
undetected.  One  hour's  advance  will  bring  us  to  a  band 
of  horsemen,  under  the  bold  Ojeda,  that  would  ooateim 
the  might  of  Caoftabo's  tribe." 

Taking  the  lead  once  more,  he  trotted  gently  forward; 
the  daylight  brightening  more  and  more,  till  the  great 
sun  burst  from  the  cloudy  veil  that  curtained  hia  bright 
orient  chamber,  and  filled  the  earth  with  lustre  and 
rejoicing.  Oh,  how  sweet,  to  the  weary  fogitivea,  was 
that  glad  sunburst;  awakening,  as  it  did,  upon  the 
instant,  the  matutinal  chorus  of  ten  thoiMand  joyous  war- 
blers, and  calling  forth  unnumbered  odors  from  the  Dp> 
nnng  flowers,  which  had  lain  sad  and  scentless  during 
the  absence  of  that  glorious  brid^room.  Hope,  which 
had  languished  in  their  bosoms  during  the  long  night 
houn,  was  now,  at  once,  transmuted  by  nature's  wofr 
drous  alchymist,  into  gay,  cheery  confidence^^Love, 
which,  oppressed  by  doubt,  anxiety  and  care,  had  bees 
remembered  only  to  aggravate  their  sorrows,  and  enhanca 
their  apprehensions,  resumed,  beneath  that  gladsome 
light,  its  more  legitimate  and  wonted  functioD,  and, 
before  many  moments  bad  elapsed,  Hernando  waa  r^ 
counting  to  the  attentive  eara  of  the  sweet  Indiaa  giri, 
his  confident  and  certain  expectation  of  an  immediate 
termination  to  all  the  obstacles  which  had  thus  &r 
opposed  their  union ;  while  he  inquired  eagerly  into  the 
late  mysterious  history  of  his  surprise,  imprisonment, 
and  rescue.  Few  words  sufliced  to  make  all  clear. 
Chance,  alone-^lind  and  sudden  chance  had  brought 
about  his  capture— -a  chance,  which  had,  in  fact,  pr^ 
served  the  Spanish  settlements  from  certain  peril— probap 
ble  destruction.  Apprised  of  the  relaxed  discipline,  and 
contemptuous  negligence  of  military  usages,  which  had 
orept  on  the  garrison  during  the  absence  of  iu  great 
commander,  the  wily  Charib  had  assembled  all  hia  bold 
tributary  hordes,  and  was  even  then  in  full  march  to 
conunenoe  aa  onslaught,  on  walls  which  he  would  moat 
assuredly  have  found  mounted  with  colverius  unloaded. 
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and  watched  'or  unwmCehed  nithei^— 4>y  sendtwb  amuniH 
ed  and  sleeping.  With  the  anwearyinfr  diKfenee  of  tme 
affection,  late  on  the  night  preceding:  the  mtmided  doel, 
the  sweet  Guarica,  having  learned,  accidentally,  the 
march  and  porpoee  of  her  aavage  ancle,  had  started  from 
her  distant  home,  on  foot  and  nnaccompaaied,  with  the 
intent  to  warn  her  lover  of  the  approaching  peril ;  while, 
to  avoid  sunpicion,  she  had  directed  Orosimbo  to  join  the 
Ca<;iqae's  expedition.  Fnistrated,  however,  and  delayed 
by  many  an  nnfoieseen  mischance,  she  would  have  come 
too  late ;  but  for  the  fierce  encounter  between  Hernando 
and  his  treacherous  foe,  which  had  retaided  the  advance 
of  Caoliabo,  who,  wary  and  snspicious,  had  fiuicied  the 
detection  of  his  plot  in  the  Spaniard's  unexpected  pres- 
ence at  his  appointed  rendezvous.  As  it  was,  she  arrived 
at  Isabella  a  shcnt  half  hour,  at  most,  after  her  lover  had 
set  forth  into  the  forest;  and.  disbelieved  by  the  laxy 
watchers,  would  even  then  have  effected  nothing,  had 
she  not  happened  to  encounier  the  heroic  partisan, 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  even  then  setting  foot  in  stirrup  to 
ride  forth  on  some  daring  foray.  Telling  her  simple 
tale  to  this  brave  leader,  who  failed  not  lo  perceive, 
upon  the  instant,  the  probability  of  such  a  movement  on 
the  pan  of  Caoftabo,  and  who,  with  intuitive  rapidity  of 
mind,  detected  somewhat  of  the  truth  of  her  connection 
with  Hernando,  she  obtained  instant  and  implicit  cre- 
dence. Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  by,  the  tocsin 
called  the  ganrison  to  arms;  the  guns  were  scaled  and 
loaded ;  and  with  his  own  peculiar  band  of  fleet  and 
fiery  skirmishers,  Ojeda  mounted  to  ride  forth  and  skirr 
the  country,  having  learned,  firom  some  chance  expres- 
sions dropped  l^  Herreiro  in  the  gateward's  hearing, 
the  place  of  meeting  fixed  for  that  morning's  sanguinaiy 
pastime.  Ere  he  had  ridden  forth,  however,  Don  Gus- 
man*s  servitor  came  at  furious  gallop  from  the  scene  of 
action,  having  escaped,  though  not  onwouoded,  by  dint 
of  desperate  spurring  from  the  wild  cfaiefUia's  archery. 
From  his  report,  the  troth  of  alt  Guarica's  tidings  was 
DOW  confirmed  past  doubt,  with  the  addition  of  Her> 
reiro*s  death,  and  his  more  generous  rival's  capture. 
Ordering  the  maiden  to  be  carefully  detained,  but  with 
all  honor,  in  the  fortress,  tlie  gallant  partican  dashed  out 
in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  his  bold  companion.  Nor, 
though  too  late  for  this,  did  ho  fail  to  avenge  him ;  for, 
afler  sweeping  numy  a  league  of  forest  and  savannah 
with  his  fleet  chivalry,  he  had,  near  nightfall,  met  the 
returning  force  of  Caoftabo;  who,  satisfied  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Spaniards  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
his  onslaught,  having  detached  a  hundred  of  bis  men  to 
escort  hb  much  valued  captive,  was  faunying  baric,  to 
swoop,  as  he  fancied,  on  his  unprepared  foeroen,  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Chaiging,  immediately,  with  Unce  in 
rest,  although  bis  little  band  numbered  not  one  sixteenth 
part  of  the  Cbarib  forces,  Ojeda,  like  a  tliunderboit, 
drove  through  them;  and,  as  they  fled  diverse,  divi- 
ding his  small  pitfty  into  companies  of  five,  pursued  them 
fiercely  with  a  hot  fira  of  pistolets,  until  they  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  swamps  or  thickets,  impervious  to  the 
chargers  of  their  steel-clad  enemies.  Fifty  slain  Indians, 
and  a  single  captive,  attested  the  rash  Spaniiwd's  prow- 
and,  ere  the  toooa  had  risen,  within  the  walls  of 


Isabella,  the  prisoner  was  confronted  with  the  lovely 
niece  of  the  fair  Queen  Ana^aona.  The  instant  result  of 
this  conference,  was  the  return  of  the  Cbarib  maiden, 
escorted  by  Ojeda,  with  a  frRsh  band  of  forayers,  to  her 
native  home;  where  she  was  joined,  at  daybrsak,  by 
her  faithful  brother,  with  ample  tidings  of  the  captivity 
and  destined  fate  of  her  young  lover. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  infuriate  Caoftabo, 
whom  Orozimbo,  hunting  homeward,  had  met  on  his 
retreat,  baffled,  and  desperate,  and  bent  on  vengeance, 
had  openly  declared,  that  on  the  third  day  thenoe,  he 
would  march  with  ten  thousand  followers,  and  slay  his 
captive  befora  the  very  walls  of  Isabella,  and  in  sight  of 
bis  helpless  countrymen,  with  the  most  direfnl  tortures. 
The  simple  plan  was  soon  arrangrd,  and  in  pursuance  of 
it,  Orosimbo  forthwith  returned  to  the  hill-fortress,  whero 
he  was  destined  to  watch  constantly  fin*  an  occasion  of 
communicating  with  the  prisoner.  This,  by  aid  of 
Alonzo— whom,  less  carofully  guarded,  he  had  easily 
visited,  and  whom,  at  eariy  twilight,  he  contrived  to 
liberate  was  speedily  and  tboroughly  effected.  The 
horws,  with  Guarica,  had  been  secreted  in  the  thicket, 
by  a  plan  preconcerted,  as  soon  as  the  night  had  become 
dark  enough  to  veil  their  movements.  Ojeda,  who  had 
come  BO  far  with  her,  retuning  to  array  his  troop,  and 
cover  iheir  retreat  as  soon  as  he  was  well  assured  that 
the  escape  of  his  companion  from  the  dungeon  was  now 
well  nigh  certain,  and  that  his  prMenoe  oa  the  spot 
would  binder  rather  than  advance  their  flight. 

All  this  Hernando  soon  learned  from  his  sweet  com* 
panion,  and  as  they  careered  easily  and  freely  over  the 
fair  green  plain  which  stretched  for  miles  around  them, 
and  on  whose  broad  champaign  existed  neither  dingle, 
brake,  nor  glen,  to  shade  a  luriting  foeman,  the  certainty 
of  safety  and  of  freedom  lent  wings  to  the  young  lover't 
buoyant  and  exstatie  soul.  Weil  mounted,  and  wall 
armed  with  weapons  of  defence-»4br,  with  his  chaiger^ 
the  bold  and  waiy  partisan  had  failed  not  to  send  rapier, 
and  pistolets,  and  battle  axe— he  would  have  cared  but 
little  had  he  been  destined  to  lall  in  with  a  scora  of 
roving  Indians— but,  as  it  seemed,  no  such  encounier 
was  to  be  looked  foi^-much  less  apprehended. 

And  now  the  wide  savannah  was  already  passed,  and 
at  the  verge  of  the  forest,  wttUn  a  short  half  mile  of  tha 
spot  where  Ojeda  waited  their  arrival,  with  ean  and 
sold  intent  on  every  sound  that  might  betoken  their 
approach,  they  had  to  cross  a  narrow  streamlet,  running 
through  deep  and  wooded  banks.  Orocimbo,  vrho  as 
their  guide,  had  led  the  vray,  was  in  the  middle  of  tha 
ford ;  while  Hernando,  with  the  maiden,  was  il— *■Mw^{^^|, 
the  steep  path  which  led  to  it,  when  the  wall  knowa 
twang  of  the  Indian  bow  was  heard,  and  an  arrow  wbi» 
aed  throqgb  the  air  so  truly  aimed,  that  it  passed  through 
the  Spaniard's  higli-crowned  hat. 

"  Push  oa,"  cried  the  quick-witted  youth,  upon  tha 
instant,  "push  on,  boy,  to  close  quarten;"  and  as  he 
spoke,  snatchiog  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  he  dashed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  passing  Orozimbo  ia 
mid  channel,  drove  up  the  opposin  ascent,  foUowed  by 
^  W^f  aword  in  haiid. 

Then  firom  the  brushwood  rose  a  loud,  wiU  yell,  ae- 
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companied  by  a  flight  of  the  long  Charib  shafls ;  close  to 
the  head  and  breast  of  De  Leon  they  hurtled,  but  none 
took  eflfect  on  him,  or  on  Alonzo.  A  sharp  cry  rang, 
however,  from  the  rear,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  splash  in  the  shallow  water;  and  then,  with  bridle 
loose,  and  blood-stained  housings,  the  steed  of  OroEtmbo 
darted  at  a  fierce  gallop  onward.  Scarce  had  Hernando 
reached  the  brow  of  the  ravine,  before,  with  levelled  pikes 
and  brandished  war-clubs,  a  dozen  Charibs  rushed  against 
him,  and  one  more  daring  than  his  fellows  seized  on  his 
bridle  rein.  Not  half  a  second  did  he  keep  his  hold  • 
for,  levelled  at  a  hand's  breadth  of  his  head,  Hemando*s 
pistol  flashed  with  unerring  aim— the  bullet  crashed 
through  the  Indian's  temples,  and  he  fell,  without  a  word 
or  groan,  beneath  the  charger's  feet.  Rising,  upon  the 
instant,  in  his  stirrups,  the  bold  cavalier  hurled,  with  a 
sure  and  steady  hand,  the  discharged  weapon  in  the  face 
of  his  next  opponent,  and  before  he  had  even  seen  the 
effect,  although  it  felled  him  stunned  and  headlong  to 
the  earth,  unsheathed  his  trusty  rapier  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other,  casting  his  bridle  loose,  he  drew 
and  discharged,  fatally  his  second  pistol.  All  this  had 
passed  with  the  speed  of  light ;  and  Alonzo,  having,  at 
the  same  time,  cut  down  the  first  of  his  assailants,  the 
Indians  broke  away  on  all  sides,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  have  effected  thMr  escape ;  and  so,  in  fact,  they 
might  have  done,  had  the  young  Spaniard  chosen  to 
abandon  Orozimbo  to  his  fate ;  but  such  was  not  his 
nature.  Reining  bis  charger  up,  he  turned  his  head, 
and  called  aloud  upon  the  faithful  Indian ;  at  the  same 
point  of  time,  the  Chnribs,  who  had  scattered  diverse 
before  his  headlong  cliarger,  began  again  to  rally,  and 
one,  the  boldest  of  their  number,  fitting  an  arrow  to  his 
bow-string,  drew  it  with  steady  and  swift  aim  quite  to 
the  head ;  the  chord  twanged  sharply,  and  the  shaft  took 
effect,  right  in  the  broad  breast  of  the  war-horse,  trans- 
fixing his  embroidered  poitrel;  headlong  he  fell  to 
earth ;  and,  as  he  fell,  the  savages  gaining  fresh  courage, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  the  hapless  rider.  So 
speedily,  however,  had  the  skilful  soldier  regained  his 
foothold,  and  so  powerfully  did  he  wield  his  rapier, 
that  they  still  dreaded  to  close  with  him  absolutely. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  fair  Guarira,  for,  dislodged 
from  her  seat  by  the  shock  of  the  charger's  downfall,  she 
bad  been  thrown  to  some  yards*  distance,  and  seized,  as 
soon  as  she  had  touched  the  ground,  by  a  gigantic  savage, 
who,  all  athirst  for  vengeance  and  for  blood,  brandished 
his  pondrous  war-club  round  bis  head,  in  very  act  to 
smite;  while,  hampered  by  their  numerous  foemen, 
neither  Hernando  nor  the  page  could  possibly  assist  her 
IB  this  fearful  crisis.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  thick,  fast- 
beating  tramp  of  many  horses,  at  full  gallop,  was  heard 
by  both  parties,  and  the  continuous  crashing  of  the  brush- 
wood, through  which,  with  furious  speed,  a  band  of 
Europeans  were,  it  was  evident,  advancing.  The  near 
sounds,  it  would  seem,  inspired  both  parties  with  finesh 
yigor;  the  savages  striving  to  finish  their  fell  work 
before  they  should  come  up  to  the  rescue,  the  Spaniards 
gaining  confidence  and  hope  from  the  vicinity  of  friends. 
Too  late,  however,  would  the  arrival  of  Ojeda,  on  the 
seeue  of  action,  have  pro\'ed  to  save  Guorica ;  though 


now  he  might  be  seen  within  two  hundred  ysnfts,  plying 
his  bloody  spurs,  and  brandishing  aloft  bis  formidable 
rapier.     Thrice  did  Hernando  rush  upon  the  lodisos  in 
the  vain  hope  of  succoring  his  promised  bride,  striking 
down,  at  each  charge,  a  Charib  warrior ;  but  each  ttme 
be  was  driven  back  by  force  of  irresistible  numbers,  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  her  finom  sure  death,  had  not 
a  bloody  form,  grim,  ghastly,  and  death-stricken,  arisen, 
like  a  spectre,  from  the  channel  of  the  stream,  anned 
with  a  Spanish  blade-^ithfol  in  death  itself,  young 
Orozimbo.     Though  faint  and  staggering,  be  plied  bis 
keen  sword  with  such  mortal  energy,  that  all  shrank 
back  from  its  downright  descent.    The  chief  who  had 
seized  Guarica,  and  whose  averted  head  beheld  not  the 
itpproach  of  this  new  combatant,  received  the  full  sway 
of  its  sheer  edge  on  his  bended  neck.     Through  mnsde, 
spine  and  marrow,  the  trenchant  blade  drove  unresisted ; 
loosing  his  grasp  upon  his  captive,  he  dropped  dead 
without  a  word  or  struggle,  and  carried  onward  by  his 
own  impetus,  the  Charib  boy  fisll  over  him,  and  lay 
beside  him  in  his  blood,  motionless,  although  living  still. 
A  second  more,  and  with  their  battle-cry,  "  Saint  Jago," 
the  fiery  Spaniards  were  upon  them,  with  flash  and  shot, 
and  stab  and  stroke,  till  not  an  enemy  remained  alive 
upon  the  bank  of  that  small  stream,  which  late  so  pore 
and  lucid,  flowed  now  all  dark,  curdled,  and  thick  wirih 
human  gore.      Ere  yet  the  mortal  struggle  was  weU 
over,  Hernando  caught  Guarica  to  his  arms,  while  tbe 
page  had  upraised  the  body  of  her  faithful  brother  from 
the  earth,  and  wiped  the  foam  and  gore  from  his  pale 
lips,  while  the  stern  Spaniards  stood  around,  mute  and 
awe-stricken,  leaning  upon  the  weapons  which  reeked 
yet  with  the  homicidal  witness.     One  form  was  there, 
beside  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  on  whom  Hernando's  eyes, 
engrossed  by  the  sad  spectacle  before  him,  had  not  yet 
fallen-— a  tall  and  noble  form,  gorgeously  clad  in  scarlet, 
with  much  lace  and  embroidery  of  gold.     But  it  was  not 
the  gorgeous  dress     scarlet — nor  laoe — nor  gold— 4>ut 
the  long  locks  of  snmv  shading  that  broad  and  massive 
brow,  the  air  of  conscious  dignity  and  inborn  worth,  the 
impress    of  unutterable    thought  nnited    to   invineible 
resolve,  that  stamped  upon  that  fiice  and  figure  a  natural 
majesty  exceeding  tliat  of  princes — a  majesty  becoming 
the  discoverer  of  worlds!     Silent  he  stood,  and  sop> 
TOwful,  while  the  boy,  Orozimbo,  placing  the  fitir  hand 
of  his  sister,  who,  with  her  lover,  knelt  above  him  ia 
speechless  agony  of  wo,  in  that  of  the  young  Spaniard, 
strove  hard  but  fruitlessly— against  the  grasp  of  death 
which  was  now  grappling  with  his  very  soul— <o  give 
his  feelings  sound—- gasping  forth  something  of  which 
naught  could  be  heard  but  the  words — "  Take  her,  kyve 
and  protect" — bis  eyes  rolled  wildly,  as  he  struggled 
still  to  fix  them  on  the  beloved  brow  of  her  for  whom  he 
died ;  bis  lips  were  fearfully  convulsed,  and  with  one 
murmur—"  Sister,  sister!"  he  sank  upon  tbe  earth,  as 
still  and  senseless  as  iu  least  valued  clod.    Then  that 
great  man  broke  silence— 

**  This  is  the  visible  and  present  hand  of  God !  Take 
her,  Hernando ;  she  is  yours-^*ouri  in  the  fiue  of  men, 
and  before  God !  Take  her  to  be  your  wife  for  aver  and 
for  ever,  and  as  to  ber  you  do  prove  faithful,  true  and 
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loving— SO  maj  it  be  with  you  and  youn  here  and  here- 
afteri" 

And  the  wide  foroft  aislei  re-echoed  to  the  deep 
"  Amen  *'  which  bunt  impressively  from  the  stem  lips  of 
the  Spanish  warriors. 

The  tenderness  of  her  espoused  lord  efiaced,  in  time, 
the  cloud  from  the  fair  Indian's  brow ;  and  if  the  course 
of  their  6rst  early  love  was  troubled,  so  was  it  not  with 
its  meridian  tide !  Happy  they  lived  and  honored ;  and 
when,  at  len^,  they  paid  the  debt  which  all  must  pay 
to  nature,  it  was  among  the  tears  of  children  so  nume- 
rous and  noble,  that,  to  this  very  day,  many,  the  proudest 
families  of  Spain's  nobility,  are  proud  to  claim  descent 
from  Don  Hernando  de  Leon,  and  his  bright  Charib 
Bride  1  B. 


IKT 


Origins!. 
LOVE    RULETH    FOR   EVER. 

BT  J,   TATX8   BARTLKTTE. 

OvKR  the  earth,  and  over  the  sea, 
Wherever  the  light  of  the  mind  may  be ; 

In  wilds  of  the  West,  or  groves  of  the  East; 

*Neath  the  soldier's  helm,  and  the  cowl  of  the  priest ; 
Neath  every  garb  which  man  can  wear. 
Through  every  deception  how  deep,  or  how  rare, 

Love  ruleth  for  over. 

The  red  man  roveth  thro'  forests  wild. 
Where  civilization  hath  never  smiled; 

Strong  is  his  arm,  and  the  wild  deer's  pace 

He  far  outstrips,  in  the  eager  chase ; 
Yet  the  untaught  son  of  warrior's  bold, 
Into  kindness  melts  when  the  tale  is  told, 

Loye  ruleth  for  ever. 

Away  with  the  wind  o'er  the  rolling  wave, 
For  ever  careering  above  his  grave, 

The  sailor  long  clings  to  the  taper  mast ; 

When  the  storm  shrieks  loud,  and  the  rain  falls  fiut. 
Whispers  seem  borne  on  the  eddying  m-ind. 
To  tell  with  his  sweetheart,  tho'  left  behind. 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

The  great,  the  lowly,  and  the  proad. 

Beneath  its  magic  power  are  bowed ; 

Thro'  iu  vortex  wild,  all  haarU  are  whirl'd, 
Its  subjects  are  all,  and  its  kingdom  the  world ; 

Iu  life  is  eternal— priceless  its  dower. 

And  a  million  tongues  proclaim  each  hour. 

Love  raleth  for  ever. 

It  ruleth  alike,  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Creation  ga\'e  the  first  tale  of  its  birth ; 
It  moveth  each  world,  and  it  lighteth  each  star, 
Which  in  the  blue  ether  is  beaming  afar. 

And  the  angel  harps  with  quivering  chords. 

Re-echo,  again,  to  each  other,  the  words, 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

CinciniuUi,  Ohio. 


Original. 
THE    FAIR   YOUTH  OF    NAMUR.* 

BT   MRS.   B.   F.  XLLXT. 

Ik  the  good  old  Flemish  city  of  Namur,  dwelt  a 
widow,  who  lived  very  retired  and  quietly.  None, 
except  those  who  saw  her  at  church — where  she  was 
never  missing — or  in  her  little  retail  shop,  where  she 
dealt  in  silk  stuffs  and  fine  laces,  were  aware  of  her 
existence.  Perhaps  Madame  Le  Blond  would  have 
died  in  the  same  obscurity  in  which  she  lived,  had  she 
not  been  blessed  with  a  son,  who,  ere  he  reached  his 
two  and  twentieth  year,  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
at  least  half  the  ci^,  and  what  is  better,  to  the  fairer 
half.  Ho  was  a  good  youth,  and  had  been  piously  edu- 
cated ;  had  never  seen  worse  company  than  that  of  his 
excellent  mother  and  her  relations ;  had  no  opportunity 
of  spending  money,  for  the  dame  inherited  ntHbing  from 
her  husband's  effects,  and  the  avails  of  her  shopkeeping 
were  barely  sufficient  for  their  support.  Her  son  was 
therefore  moderate  in  his  wishes,  as  well  as  honest,  sen- 
sible and  industrious.  But  all  those  virtues  would  hardly 
have  nnde  his  name  known  in  Namur,  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed the  most  rare  and  exquisite  beauty  of  person. 
No  youth,  in  the  town  or  country,  could  be  thought  of  as 
a  match  to  him.  Not  to  mention  a  figure  of  faultlew 
symmetry,  there  was  an  irresistible  charm  in  his  noble 
features,  in  his  blue,  melting  eyes,  and  the  most  perfect 
mouth  in  the  world.  On  account  of  the  rich  golden 
curls  that  clustered  about  his  temples,  and  the  clear  rosy 
hue  of  his  complexion,  he  was  called,  instead  of  Mr. 
Le  Blood— "the  Blondin,"  simply.  It  was  then  the 
flMhion  for  young  gentlemen  to  wear  poriwigs  and 
swords.  Madame  Le  Blond,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
insisted  on  her  son's  wearing  an  ell  measure  instead  of  a 
sword ;  and  his  own  bright  locks  supplied  the  place  of 
the  periwig.  And  most  of  his  fair  acquaintances  theagfat 
it  a  very  pretty  innovation. 

The  Blondin,  himself,  thoogfat  very  little  of  the  matter, 
nor  knew  how  deeply  he  had  bewitched  the  hearts  of  the 
damsels  of  Namur.  He  had  always  been  used  to  kind 
looks  and  caresses;  and  if  any  of  his  fair  customers 
chose  to  detain  him  in  discourse,  he  made  no  other 
observation,  mentally,  than  that  women  loved  to  Ulk. 
If,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  any  lady  chanced  to  press  his 
hand,  he  returned  the  pressure  as  in  courtesy  bound,  and 
suffered  her  to  depart. 

MadaaM  Le  Blond  soon  found  her  shop  a  great  place 
of  resort,  and  preferred  even  to  more  showy  and  splendid 
ones.  After  a  day's  vigorous  employment  in  selling  silks 
and  laces,  she  would  say  to  her  son,  "  Lee,  my  child, 
how  it  pleases  Heaven  to  bless  our  industry,  prtidence 
and  honesty !"  They  both  gave  thanks  for  the  blessing ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  seemed  not  always  to  follow 
their  exertions.  The  good  dame  was  certainly  as  dili- 
gent and  as  prudent  as  her  son ;  yet  when  ai4>ne  in  the 
shop,  it  was  very  seMom  she  could  drive  a  baigain  with 
her  c^cious  lady  customers.  Her  goods  were  ever 
second  rate— her  prices  unreasonable.     But  to  the  yonng 


*  Fresly  traaslaied  ftea  the  Gennaa. 
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man,  they  would  pay  the  Mine  prices  without  a  murmur. 
"  Well,  child,"  the  mother  would  My,  "  I  am  old  and 
moroM ;  I  have  not  your  arts  of  persuasion.  It  is  my 
time  for  rest.  I  have  mana|ped,  and  worked,  and 
scraped  together,  long  enough.  It  is  now  your  turn. 
Take  to  yourself  a  wife.     I  will  nurM  my  old  age  with 


you 


II 


"  But  where  to  look  for  a  wife  V* 

"Leave  that  to  me,  my  child,"  Mid  Madame  Le 
Blonde. 

"  What  think  you,  mother,  of  my  Cousin  Marie .'  You 
know  my  uncle  said  loug  ago,  that  Marie  and  I  were 
made  for  each  other.  She  is  a  clever  damsel.  I  remem- 
ber we  used  to  play  man  and  wife  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. My  uncle  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  only  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  And  to  me,  also,"  interrupted  Madame  Le  Blond. 
**  But,  my  dear,  that  can  never  be,  for  just  (we  hundred 
and  fifty  reasons.  I  will  tell  you  the  first  half  doien, 
merely.  First,  so  long  as  we  were  unsucoeMful  in  busi- 
ness, your  uncle  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now 
he  is  more  cwdial — he  knows  we  have  prospered  for 
some  years  past.  Secondly,  Marie  is  a  good,  clever, 
managing  girl,  but  she  has  nothing.  A  merchant  should 
not  ask  what  his  wife  is,  but  what  she  has.  She  has 
nothings— you  have  nothing.  What  is  the  product  of 
nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  Y  Thirdly,  you  are  first 
cousins,  and  both  human  opinion  and  divine  laws  oppose 
the  union  of  near  relations.    Fourthly—" 

**  Ejioogh,  enough,  mother !"  cried  the  dutifiil  son. 
''It  was  only  a  first  thought  of  mine.  Choose  me 
another." 

Madame  Le  Blond  soon  fixed  her  mind  upon  the 
^ttghter  and  faeireM  of  the  rich  cutler,  M.  Fanlet. 
The  young  lady  was  rich,  but  inconceivably  ugly ;  hump- 
baoked  and  one-eyed,  and  otherwiM  disagreeable  in  per- 
son. She  could  never  have  dreamed  of  finding  a  hu»- 
faandt  had  she  not  had  gold  to  purchase  lovers.  The 
cutler  closed,  at  once,  with  Madame  Le  Blood's  propo- 
sition, and  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  being  courted  by  the  handsome  Blondin,  blushed  so 
deeply,  that  her  yellow  fiice  looked  almost  green. 

The  innocent  youth,  when  informed  of  his  mother's 
negotiation,  felt  as  if  every  thing  before  his  ayes  had 
turned  green.  When  be  had  recovered  from  his  first 
horror,  he  held  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
I  will  give  yoo  three  hundred  reasons  wby  I  cannot 
marry  Mademoiselle  Paulet.  First,  a  fever  which  seizes 
me  whenever  I  think  of  her;  second,  a  nausea;  third,  a 
giddineM  in  my  head ;  fourth,  a  rushing  in  my  ears ; 
fifth—" 

"  Slop  !*'  cried  the  dame,  who  had  no  inclination  to 
bear  the  other  reasons ;  you  talk  like  an  apothecary,  not 
like  a  respectable  merchant.  Only  calculate  Mademoi- 
selle Faulet's  gold  invested  in  our  trade,  and  increased 
ten  feld,  as  it  may  be !" 

But  the  mother  and  son  could  not  agme  in  their 
reckoning.  The  one  Mt  her  old  head  against  the  other's 
young  heart.  She  became  more  peevish;  ha  more 
melancholy.  Although  it  was  cold  weather,  he  grew,  all 
at  once,  fonder  of  walking  out  than  he  had  been,  even  in 


sommer,  to  escape  maternal  solicitations  at  home.  Nay, 
had  he  not  been  withheld  by  his  filial  affections,  be  would 
gladly  have  left  the  city,  and  gone  abroad  into  the  worid 
to  seek  his  fortune. 

One  morning  he  went,  after  his  custom,  to  hear  the 
mass.  Near  him,  in  the  church,  knelt  a  young  hidy, 
dressed  in  rich,  though  simple  travelling  apparel ;  her 
face  shaded  by  a  veil  embroidered  with  gold.  Her 
fingers  diKgently  plied  her  rosary,  but  many  a  fiwlive 
glance  fi^m  under  her  vril  did  she  direct  towards  the 
handsome  youth.  Poor  Le  Blond's  heart  was  veiy 
heavy,  lor  it  was  full  of  the  hideousness  of  his  proposed 
bride,  and  the  anger  of  his  mother.  As  be  left  the 
chureh,  he  mw  the  lady  who  had  observed  lam  so 
attentively,  go  out,  accompanied  by  another,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  gentlemen.  They  stepp«}d  into  an  elegant 
carriage,  and  drove  off.  The  Blondin  knew  that  they 
must  be  people  of  quality.  He  met,  the  next  day,  at 
the  stone  bridge  In  the  lower  city,  the  Mme  ladies  walk- 
ing ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  one  of  them  from 
felling,  as  she  slipped  in  the  snow  upon  the  steps.  It 
was  the  lady  in  the  embroidered  veil.  She  had  hurt  her 
foot  slightly,  and  leaned,  for  support,  on  the  arm  of  the 
young  man,  while  she  asked  him  a  number  of  questions. 
When  she  heard  he  was  a  dealer  in  laces,  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  purchase  some,  and  directed  him  to  bring  them 
to  her  hotel,  at  such  an  hour,  next  day.  He  was  to  ask 
for  the  Countess  St.  Silvain.  She  would  have  chatted 
longer  with  the  beautiful  BMndin,  but  at  the  mdment 
the  two  gentlemen  came  up,  to  inquire  the  reason  of  her 
delay.  She  told  them  of  the  dreadful  accident  she  had 
escaped  by  aid  of  the  youth ;  they  assisted  her  into  a 
coach,  and  the  young  man  was  left  alone. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  repaired  to  the  hotel  with 
the  goods,  and  was  shown  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Countess.  He  showed  her  two  boxes  fell  of  costly 
laces.  She  made  choice  of  some,  paid  him  his  demand, 
added  a  gold  piece  or  two  in  reward  for  his  trouble,  and 
again  engaged  him  in  conversation.  When,  anMU^ 
other  things,  he  told  her  he  had  never  been  out  of 
Namur,  the  Countess  said,  "Will  you  engage  in  my 
service  T  You  shall  then  travel  through  France.  I  wiU 
give  you  a  better  Mlary  than  your  busineM  would  yield. 
You  shall  be  mine,  or  my  husband's  private  secretaiy." 

She  spoke  in  a  sweet,  persuasive  voice;  and  the 
Blondin  felt  almost  tempted  to  embrace  her  offer,  par- 
ticularly when  he  thought  of  Mademoiselle  Paulet, 
who  had  a  strong  nasal  twang  in  her  speech.  But  bis 
old  mother!  be  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her;  no! 
although  he  had  sworn  an  hundred  times  to  run  away, 
rather  than  marry  the  cutler's  daughter.  So  he  refused 
the  enticing  proffers  of  the  Countess. 

This  resolution  was  a  noble  one,  and  deserved  the 
reward  with  which  Providence  honored  it  in  the  seqoel. 
But  it  was  sorely  shaken,  when,  on  his  return  home, 
Madame  Le  Blond  assured  him  that  the  negotiation 
between  her  and  M.  Paulet,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  bono* 
rably  receded  from ;  and  that  he  must,  perforce  wed  the 
humpbacked  heiress.  In  biuemess  of  spirit,  the  youth 
went,  next  day,  to  the  Countess*  hotel;  but  returasd 
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quietly  home  to  the  shop,  for  the  lady  and  her  suite  had  \\  but  now  he  vowed  a  vow,  not  to  rest  till  he  should  be 


already  left  Namur. 

This  adventure  was  soon  forgotten.  Hit  domestic 
trials  ceased  not,  but  the  young  man  bore  them  with 
patience  and  firmness  a  whole  year.  Meanwhile,  Louis 
the  Great,  of  France,  look  it  into  his  head  to  increase 
his  greatness.  In  1692  he  advanced  in  pen-son,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  to  Namur,  and  at  the  expense  of  some 
hundred  weight  of  powder,  totally  demolished  the  scheme 
of  marriage  pending  between  Madame  Le  Blond  and  M. 
Paulet,  in  behalf  of  their  offspring.  For,  after  eight  day's 
siege,  the  king  took  the  city,  the  castle  in  twenty ;  and 
the  good  old  dame  fell  ill  of  her  fright  and  died. 

The  Blondin,  no  doubt,  felt  indebted  to  the  French 
monarch  for  his  military  interruption  of  his  nuptials ;  but 
he  sorrowed  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  his  mother.  She 
left  him  a  larger  substance  than  he  had  expected.  With- 
out hit  knowledge  she  had  laid  by  a  pretty  store  of  gold, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  her  stock  at  some  future 
time.  He  put  her  design  in  execution ;  left  the  small 
shop,  and  opened  a  large  and  handsome  one  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets.  He  wot  particularly  pleased  in 
his  new  abode,  by  a  garden  that  belonged  to  his  share  of 
the  building — for  he  loved  the  culture  of  flowers.  This 
garden  adjoined  another,  belonging  to  a  house  in  a 
parallel  street ;  the  two  were  divided  only  by  a  thorn 
hedge,  in  which  there  were  many  gaps,  owing  to  neglect 
in  training  the  branches.  Le  Blond  had  in  his  a  lovely 
jasmine  arbor,  whcnv  he  resolved  to  spend  much  time 
in  study.  The  house  in  which  he  had  hired  apartments 
was  that  of  President ,  the  superior  bailiwick. 

One  summer's  morning,  on  approaching  his  arbor,  he 
saw  sitting  there  a  young  damsel,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  studying  diligently.  She  was  apparently  about 
nineteen ;  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  such  a  maiden  as 
Le  Blond  had  never  before  seen.  So  daxzlingly  fair  her 
brow,  her  neck  so  voluptuously  rounded— so  sofUy  tinted 
with  carmine  hor  lips  and  cheeks — so  rich  the  glossy 
abundance  of  her  dark  hair,  that  fell  in  lovely  ringlets 
down  to  the  prettiest  shoulder  in  the  worid !  The  youth 
stood  bewildered,  and  only  after  a  long  pause  ventured 
to  approach.  The  beauty  seemed  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed. She  wos  evidently  a  stranger.  She  rose  and 
bowed,  and  each  commenced  a  faltered  apology.  A  con- 
versation might  have  ensued,  but  did  not ;  for  in  the  6rst 
place,  the  young  man's  understanding  seemed  transferred 
from  his  earn  to  his  eyes ;  and  in  the  next,  the  fair  maiden 
was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
This  much,  however,  was  made  out:  that  they  were 
neighbors.  The  yonng  lady  lived  in  the  house  fronting 
on  the  street  St.  Fiacre,  parallel  to  that  in  which  Le 
Blond  resided.  She  had  been  studying  the  French  gram- 
mar, for  site  was  only  three  months  out  of  Italy.  While 
these  explanations  were  taking  place,  with  the  help  of 
signs  and  gesuires  to  translate  Italian  into  French,  a 
female  voice  called  "  Jacqueline  V  The  fair  girl  instantly 
hastened  away,  leaving  her  book  in  the  arbor. 

The  Blondin  was  quite  intoxicated  with  the  vision  of 
beau^  that  had  crossed  him.  A  sudden  desire  seised 
him  to  learn  Itatinn;  he  had  before  wished  himself  mat- 
ter of  that  language,  spoken  by  so  many  of  his  customers ; 
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able  to  tell  the  lovely  girl,  in  her  own  tongue-— he  knew 
not  what. 

Towards  evening  he  went  out  into  the  street  St.  Fiacre 
with  the  half*formcd  purpose  of  restoring  the  French 
grammar  to  its  fair  owner.  He  came  in  (rent  of  the 
house,  a  large  noble-looking  building.  In  the  lower  part, 
over  a  ware  shop,  he  read  the  sign—"  The  Misses  Buon> 
vicini,  milliners  from  Milan."  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Jacqueline  was  one  of  these ;  but  he  could  not  summon 
courage  to  call  and  deliver  the  volume  she  had  forgotten. 

Le  Blond  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  his  fancied  dis- 
covery that  Jacqueline  was  a  milliner.  Ho  thought  it 
would  suit  well  his  own  business  in  the  silk  and  lcu;e  line. 
She  was  certainly  the  only  damsel  in  the  world  who 
would  suit  him  for  a  wife. 

He  was  under  a  mistake.  Jacqueline  resided  in  that 
house,  but  was  not  one  of  the  Misses  Buonvicini.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  General  de  Fano,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  remained  in 
the  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  And  poor  Le 
Blond,  who  was  no  great  politician,  had  never  even 
heard  of  General  de  Fano,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 

Jacqueline,  on  her  part,  was  not  less  interested  in  tho 
handsome  youth  with  whom  she  had  formed  so  unex- 
pected an  acquaintance.  She  knew  who  resided  in  the 
house  to  which  the  gisrden  with  the  jasmine  arbor  be- 
longed, and  supposed  the  youth  the  President's  son. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  their  first  meeting,  Le  Blond, 
from  his  arbor,  saw  the  fair  Jacqueline  walking  in  the 
milliners'  garden.  He  joined  her  quickly,  her  book 
under  his  arm ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  certain  hours  to  give 
and  receive  lessons,  the  one  in  French,  the  other  in 
Italian.  Jacqueline  proved  an  apt  scholar,  but  the  youth 
was  less  quick  of  apprehension.  The  conjugation  of  the  ' 
verb  amartf  for  example,  proved  a  stnmbling-biock  to 
him ;  for  he  never  could  get  beyond  "  iu  ami,"  Jacque- 
line was  obliged  to  add  the  third  person ;  and  when  she 
bade  him  repeat  after  her  ^*  not  4ieiiatice,"-«we  love,— 
he  forgot  his  Italian,  and  could  only  cover  her  hand  witk 
kisses.  In  short,  the  young  peoplo  were  incurably  en^ 
morcd  with  each  other. 

The  lessons  proceeded  day  after  day,  and  Le  Blond 
learned  to  speak  Italian  tolerably;  but  both  he  and 
Jacqueline  were  much  disturbed  at  the  diacoveiy  of  the 
mistake  they  had  mutually  entertained.  "  If  I  were 
only  rich !"  sighed  he. 

"  If  I  wen  only  poor !"  murmured  she. 

To  increase  their  unhappiness,  winter  came,  and 
stripped  the  arbor  of  its  foliage,  and  covered  the  garden 
walks  with  sjiow.  They  met  mora  rarely— tuid  maiiy 
difficulties  wera  in  the  way  of  their  intmcomve.  Both 
had  sworn  eternal  constancy;  but  doubu  deatioyed  the 
peace  of  both. 

One  evening,  in  gloomy  mood,  Le  Bkmd  w«Bt  to  a 
tavern  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  not  for  eight  days 
spoken  with  Jacqueline.  She,  in  the  meamime,  had 
been  invited  to  balls  and  parties  without  number,  and 
that  very  evening  was  present  with  her  p«reBto  at  an 
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entertainment  given  by  the  President.  Her  lover  closed  '| 
his  shop  early  and  went  over  to  the  tavern,  that  he  might .' 
not  hear  the  dancing  over  his  head.  He  was  tboroa^ly  ,' 
miserable.  ! 

Near  him  sat  a  man  in  a  grey  surtout,  grave  and  stem 
in  appearance.  He  was  sipping  a  glass  of  Pontac,  and 
nodded  to  the  youth.  "  Are  you  not,"  said  he  at  length, 
"are  you  not  M.  Le  Blond?" 

The  youth  looked  at  the  stranger,  bnt  conld  not  recol- 
lect his  name,  though  he  remembered  having  seen  him 
several  times  within  the  last  week,  once  particularly  at 
his  shop,  where  ho  purchased  a  lai^ge  piece  of  silk. 
There  was  something  striking  in  his  lean,  sallow  face, 
and  he  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce  one 
through. 

"You  jioem  not  in  a  good  humor !"  observed  the 
stronger. 

"Very  possibly.     One  cannot  always  be  so,"  said  Le 
Blond. 
"WUl  you  drink?" 

"  That  will  not  make  me  more  cheerful." 
**  I  am  very  sorry.     Can  I  do  nothing  to  help  you  7*' 
"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Try  me.     I  am  more  interested  in  you,  young  man, 
than  you  imagine.     You  know  not  my  name ;  let  us  be 
friends,  nevertheless.     I  can  and  will  assist  you,  if  you 
will  have  confidence  in  me." 
"  You  are  very  good." 
"  Has  any  one  injured  you?" 
"  No  one,  sir." 

"  Have  you,  then,  met  with  a  loss  ?" 
«'  Not  that  I  know  of." 

**  Come,  come :  I  cair  guess  what  ails  you ;  but  depend 
upon  me.    You  are  a  child  of  fortune.     Will  you  trust 
me  1    You  shall  not  repent  it." 
"I  wUl." 

"  Good.  But  here  is  no  place  to  talk  of  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you.  Let  me  see — ^I  am  a  stranger  in  Namur. 
Will  you  accompany  Tnc  to  my  hotel,  and  spend  to-night 
with  met" 

Le  Blond  hesitated  to  accept  this  singular  invitation, 
but  then  he  thought  of  the  ball  at  the  President's,  and 
Jacqueline  dancing  over  his  head.  "I  will  go  with 
you,"  said  ho— and  followed  the  stranger. 

He  was  introduced  at  the  hotel  into  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment. Several  servants  were  in  waiting,  and  a  splendid 
supper  was  prepared.  The  youth  saw  that  his  friend  in 
the  grey  surtout  must  be  a  man  of  property,  who  might 
command  better  society  than  that  of  a  poor  silk  merchant. 
"With  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  talk?"  at  length 
asked  he,  much  embarrassed,  of  his  entertainer. 

"  I  am  called  simply  Abubekcr,"  replied  his  host ;  "I 
am  a  Chaldean  by  birth." 

"  A  Chaldean !  And  how  came  you  so  far  from  your 
native  country'?" 

"  I  was  curious  to  visit  other  lands.     I  think  of  going 
to  Iceland  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  milder." 
"  To  Iceland !  And  how  long  is  it  sinee  you  left  Asia  ?" 
The  Chaldean  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  in  an  indifferent  tone — "  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twen^  years  since  I  came  over. 
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**  Great  Heavens !  One  hundred  and  twenty  yeara  !** 
cried  the  bewildered  Blondin.  "  May  I  ask  bow  iM 
yon  call  yourself?'* 

"  Just  three  hundred  and  twelve  years.  I  know  y<m 
will  think  I  am  jesting  with  you,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  but  you  shall  bear  other  things,  if  yon  will  only  trust 
me.  This  I  ask— do  not  judge  me  by  my  words,  but  by 
my  deeds." 

Here  the  servants  announced  supper.  They  sat  down 
to  rich  viands,  and  the  choicest  wines.  When  they  bad 
sopped—"  Now,  dear  Wend,"  said  Ababeker,  "  banish 
reserve— speak  openly  to  me." 

The  youth  did  80-*thoiigh  he  had  some  internal  mis- 
givings as  to  the  character  of  his  friend.  "  And  you, 
master  Abubeker,"  he  added,  "have  been  entertaining 
me  with  fairy  tales,  can  you  expect  a  reasonable  man  to 
believe  you  ?" 

"  That  is  as  you  please,"  returned  the  other,  indHfe- 
rently.  "  Only  do  as  I  require.  You  may  observe  that  I 
am  skilled  in  secret  learning.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
necromancy  ?" 

"  Certainly — but  never  bad  much  faith  in  it«  I  know 
there  ere  such  things  as  juggling  and  deception." 

"Possibly — among  you  ignorant  Europeans;  but  ta 
our  Chaldee  it  is  very  different.  Look  you,  young  man : 
I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you ;  I  tell  you,  yoa  wcrs 
born  under  a  lucky  star.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  help 
you.  You  are  in  need  of  money.  There  is  a  treasure 
buried  in  the  earth,  near  the  castle  St.  Valerien  des  Anges." 

"  A  treasure  ?" 

,"  Yes— a  very  considerable  one.  You  are  destined  to 
obtain  it— you,  and  no  other." 

"  When  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  choose  to  make  the  journey." 

The  youdi  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  gravity  of  the  stranger.  He  thought  awhile, 
and  then  said,  "  Very  well,  master  Abubeker.  I  have 
to-morrow  to  pay  a  note  fur  five  thousand  Hvres.  As 
you  say  I  am  destined  to  possess  this  treasure,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  that  sum  upon  the  security 

of  it." 

"  With  ple^wure !"  replied  the  Chaldean.  "  You  shall 
have  it  to-night,"  and  thereupon  he  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

It  was  late  when  Le  Blond  took  his  leave.  He  did 
not  remind  his  friend  of  his  promised  loan,  for  to  say 
truth,  he  hod  only  pretended  to  stand  in  need  of  that 
sum  to  make  trial  of  his  sincerity.  But  as  he  was  going, 
Abubeker  begged  him  to  wait  a  moment;  went  into 
another  apartment,  brought  out  four  bags  of  gold,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  and  ordered  a  servant  to  cany  them 
to  the  lodgings  of  M.  Le  Blond. 

When  the  youth  awaked  next  morning,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  Chaldean,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  Jacque- 
line. He  could  not  help  thinking  the  old  fellow  a  humo- 
rist, or  a  fool,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that  his  bags  were 
filled  with  sand  and  stones.  He  was  not  a  little  pe^ 
plexed,  on  opening  them,  to  find  louis  d'ors  bright  as  if 
freshly  coined.  He  took  a  few  to  a  goldsmith,  who  pro- 
nounced them  pure  gold.  He  was  now  ashamed  tff 
doubting  the  stranger's  story  of  the  treasure. 
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He  went  next  day  to  Abubeker'ii  hotel,  confessed  his 
Kttle  fraud  with  respect  to  the  gold,  and  laid  open  his 
whole  heart  to  him.  The  Chaldcaa  seemed  much  inte- 
rested. "Dig  the  treasurp,"  said  he;  <' purchase  an 
estate  with  a  handsome  income,  appear  as  a  wealthy 
suitor  before  General  de  Fano,  and  see  how  willingly  he 
will  give  you  his  daughter." 

"  And  what  must  I  do  if  I  go  with  you  ?"  asked  the 
youth. 

"  Arrange  your  ^business,  and  give  out  that  you  are 
goufig  on  a  journey.    Say  not  a  word  of  its  object,  for  ray 
assistance  depends  on  your  silence." 
May  I  not  tell  Jacqueline  ?" 

Tell  her  of  your  journey— of  your  hopes  of  better 
fortune  ;  but  nothing  of  Valerien  des  Agnes,  or  of  the 
treasure." 

"  When  do  we  set  out  ?" 
'  In  three  days  from  this  time. 
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carriage,  seated  himself  beside  the  youth,  and  the  coach- 
man drove  on. 

Lo  Blond  was  ahout  to  remonstrate;  but  a  pistol 
rhreateningly  pointed  at  him  by  his  new  travelling  com- 
panion, enforced  his  acquiescence. 

'*  At  your  first  ill  word,"  said  the  man,  "  or  motion 
towards  escape,  I  have  the  honor  to  plant  this  knifo 
between  your  ribs,  or  send  this  ball  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery into  your  liead.  And  for  greater  security,  you 
must  permit  me  to  bind  your  eyes,  till  such  time  as  I 
think  proper  you  should  see."  The  young  man  sub- 
mitted with  rather  a  bad  grace,  for  he  thought  he  bad 
worse  to  apprehend  than  being  made  sport  of. 

After  a  long  journey,  the  coniage  stopped,  and  his 
guard  ordered  him  to  get  out.  He  obeyed,  and  stood 
still  as  he  heard  the  vehicle  rolling  away,  waiting  to  bavo 
liis  eyes  unbound.  At  length  ho  ventui^  to  ask  where 
he  was.     No  answer.     He  lifted  his  hand  cautiously  to 


In  three  days  Le  Blond  left  Namur  in  his  friend*s  car- 1;  his  head,  but  felt  not  the  dreaded  knifo  between  his  ribs. 


riage ;  they  set  out  at  midnight,  and  arrived  the  next 
evening  at  a  hunting  lodge  in  the  midst  of  a  wood.  "  Do 
we  pass  the  night  here?"  asked  the  youth — ^for  the 
accoremodations  seemed  rude,  even  to  him. 

"  The  castle  ruins  are  but  a  few  rods  off,"  replied  the 
Chaldean.  "  At  midnight — not  earlier,  nor  later — we 
must  be  on  tlie  spot.  Let  us  sup,  meanwhile,  by  this 
warm  fire,  and  refresh  ourselves." 

The  young  man  was  shivering  witli  cold.  He  warmed 
himself,  and  drank  eagerly  the  rup  of  wine  given  him  by 
his  companion.    They  passed  the  evening  in  drinking 


He  tore  away  the  bandage.  All  was  darkness ;  and  he 
began  to  fear  he  had  really  lost  his  sight.  But  he  soon 
saw  the  lights  gleaming  from  a  row  of  houses,  and  from 
differont  carriages  that  rolled  past  him»  Ho  was  in  Na- 
mur, in  the  well  known  street  directly  in  front  of  the 
President's  bouse,  and  his  own  shop,  which  was  closed, 
because  it  was  midnight.  His  late  travelling  companion 
was  nowhere  to  be  soen. 

By  dint  of  vigorous  knocking,  he  roused  his  clerk,  and 
gained  admission  into  his  own  domicil.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  throw  himself  on  the  bed  and  sleep  till  sun- 


and  relating  pleasant  stories.     When  they  went  forth  at'l  rise — but  the  morning  brought  self-reproach  and  vexa- 
midnight,  Le  Blond  was  so  overcome  with  fatigue  ancli'  tion  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  fooled.     He 


the  fumes  of  the  wine,  that  even  the  hope  of  possessing  a 
treasure  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open.  The  Chaldean 
went  before  with  a  dark  lanthorn,  motioning  to  his  young 
friend  to  follow  him,  a  short  way  through  the  wood,  to 
the  ruins  of  a  wall.  There  ho  bade  him  wait  a  few 
moments,  while,  by  the  light  of  the  lanthorn,  he  com- 
menced reading  from  a  book.  He  closed  the  book  in 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  turning  round,  found  the  youth 
fast  asleep. 

Lo  Blond  slept  some  hours,  and  on  awaking  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  again  in  the  lodge.  The  fire  burnt 
low  in  the  chimney ;  the  old  forester  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, and  seemed  to  watch  him,  for,  at  the  moment,  he 
stepped  to  the  door,  whispered,  and  the  Chaldean  came 
in. 

"Where  am  I?  where  is  the  treasure?"  cried  the 
young  man,  rousing  himself. 

**  You  fell  asleep,  and  suffered  the  hour  to  pass,"  said 
the  other.  **  We  must  now  devise  other  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  Come— return  with  me;  the  carriage  is  at 
the  door;  the  day  is  breaking." 

Though  much  disappointed,  Le  Blood  could  not  refuse 
to  obey.  They  set  out  on  their  return.  To  the  young 
man's  impatient  questions,  the  Chaldeaa  only  answered, 
that  be  too  was  exhausted  with  watching,  and  that  it  was 
his  turn  to  sleep.  At  length  they  stopped  near  a  bridge 
to  choqge  horses.  The  Chaldean  alighted,  pretonding 
that  he  would  immediately  return;  but  in  hit  place,  a 
broad-shouldered,  rough-looking  fellow  stepped  into  the 


determined,  howover,  to  keep  his  promise  of  secresy  to 
the  Chaldean,  and  to  be  less  credulous  in  future.  Twenty 
times  that  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  in  hopes  of  cateb- 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  Jacqueline,  and  at  night  walked 
in  the  strrat  St.  Fiacra.  The  next  day  it  was  worse. 
On  returning  to  inquire  after  the  family  of  General  de 
Fano,  he  learned  that  they  had  quitted  Namur,  it  was- 
supposed,  to  return  to  Italy.  Tito  disappointed  lover 
wept  bitterly,  for  he  now  tliought  Jacqueline  lost  to  him 
for  ever. 

But  one  cannot  always  wee{i.     The  yomig  man  shut 

up  his  grief  and  despair  in  his  own  bosom,  and  vrent 

quietly  about  his   affairs,   resolved  to  fulfil   his  duty, 

though  his  heart  was  broken.     Thus  passed  six  weeks, 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  letter  was  brought  to  him, 

among  other  business  papers,  bearing  the  superscription— 

"  To  M.  do  Blond  de  Laure."    The  house  and  street  in 

which  lie  lived  were  named,  so  that  the  missive  appeared 

meant  for  him,  though  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 

arisrocmtic  tU  before  his  name,  nor  the  additiosal  **  de 

Laure."    It  was  dated  from  the  estate  de  Laure  at  Gail* 

lac,  in  Languodoc     The  writer  signed  himself  Martin 

Crispin,  most  humble  servant  and  steward  of  monsieur, 

his  patron.     The  contents  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

That  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges,  having  purehased  for 

M.  de  Blonde  the  prineely  estate  de  Laure,  with  all 

lands  and  titles  thereto  appertaining,   the  fiictor  and 

steward  thereof  craved  leave  to  recommend  himself  to 

Che  favor  of  his  new  patron,  and  hoped  still  to  retain  the 
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trust  be  had  hitherto  held.  All  the  sen-ants  of  the  I 
household  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  thoir  new 
master  should  come  in  person  to  rule  over  them.  But 
in  case  he  should  not  choose  to  do  so  at  present,  tlie  said 
Martin  Crispin  craved  to  know  in  what  manner  he  should 
remit  the  monies  coming  in  quarterly  from  the  estate,  etc. 
M.  Le  Blond  read  the  letter  three  times— then  flung 
it  aside  and  muttered — "  Martin  Crispin  is  an  ass!"  and 
as  the  name  of  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  recuiTcd  to  him— 
"  It  is  another  piece  of  the  Chaldean's  foolery !  No,  no, 
master  Abubekor!  This  time  you  do  not  find  me  so 
ready  a  dunce !" 

A  few  days  after  came  another  thick  letter.     It  con- 


**i 


Causeless  jealousy !  I  have  brought  ber  back  to  yon. 
I  am  married  to  a  fwry  on  Mount  Caucasus.  I  would 
punish  your  suspicion,  could  I  be  angry  with  you.  But 
ray  time  is  short.  Your  fortune  is  made ;  enjoy  it  with 
discretion." 

*<  But  Jacqueline  ?" 

"  Patience.  She  is  here — in  this  city.  Do  you  accept 
the  invitation  you  will  receive  to-monrow.  Farewell — 
bo  prudent  and  happy."  With  these  words  he  left  the 
room.  Le  Blond  threw  on  his  clotlies  and  hastened 
after  him;  but  was  too  late.  He  was  obliged  to  go  back 
to  bed,  still  vexed  witli  jealousy  and  doubt. 

The  next  day  a  stately  stranger  called  upon  him«  bear* 


contained  the  following  words : 

Six :  You  mrs  now  in  pottsailoa  of  your  tressure,  eooverted 
iato  s  pleassat  and  valuable  estate.    £DJoy  it,  and  be  nUnt. 

ASUBBKEa. 


tained  a  deed,  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  of  the  estate  of  j  ing  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  Arohbishop  of  Abby. 
Luure,  in  the  name  of  M.  Le  Blond,  os  owner  of  the  j  At  the  oppointed  hour,  our  yoimg  friend,  as  M.  de  Laare, 
property ;  with  divers  other  legal  documente  confirming  j  in  a  rich  dress,  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the  Arch- 
his  title.     Among  these  a  note  caught  his  eye,  which  j|  bishop's  door.     The  noble  host  was  in  bis  gaiden,  sur^ 

rounded  by  several  of  his  friends.'  After  the  preaeniation 
was  over,  Le  Blond  received  the  congratulaiioiis  of  all 
present  on  his  newly  acquired  possession. 

"Wo  must  be  better  acquainted,  since  we  are  hence- 
forth next  neighbors,"  cried  on  old  man  who  was  lame 
of  one  leg.  "  I  am  General  de  Fano.  My  daughter  has 
spoken  to  me  of  your  acquaintance  in  Namur.*' 

The  youth  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns.    The  old  Gen- 
eral smiled  as  he  observed  his  emotion.     "  Grive  me  your 
'  arm,"  said  he,  **  to  walk.    Jacqueline  is  yonder  in  the 
!  arbor.     She  knows  you  are  here." 

Le  Blond  did  not  spend  time  in  attempting  to  unravel 
the  my8t<»ry  of  his  present  delight.  He  spoke  at  once  to 
the  point,  and  asked  if  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  had 
informed   General  de   Fano  of  his  intimacy  with  the 


The  youth  could  no  longer  doubt,  but  he  was  bewild- 
ered at  his  good  fortune.  He  submitted  the  papers  to 
legal  investigation,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  their  validity, 
and  the  real  existence  of  his  possessions  in  Languedoc, 
quitted  Namur,  resolved  that  the  first  thing  he  would  do, 
would  be  to  travel  over  Italy  in  scareh  of  General  de 
Fano  and  his  daughter. 

He  entered  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  had  olighted 
at  Abby,  when  he  saw  pass  a  coach  and  four,  accompa- 
nied by  several  outriders,  and  driving  at  a  rapid  pace. 
As  they  passed  him,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  within,  .    . 

and  to  his  utter  astonishment,  saw  the  well-remembered,  [  ^ 


sallow  face  of  the  Chaldean,  earnest  in  conversation  with 


"  That  ho  has  done,"  replied  the  old  soldier;  **  and 


a  young  lady,  who  was  no  other  than  Jacqueline  hereelf.  |  ^•«'  P^^°  me  so  good  an  account  of  you,  as  to  make  me 

'happy  to  welcome  you  as  my  son-in-law.  He  has  known 
you  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  St.  Sil- 
ivain;  and  being  a  humorist,  and  possessing  immense 
I  wealth,  with  none  to  inherit  it,  thought  he  could  not  do  a 
i  better  deed  than  make  happy  a  youth  who  proved  so  du- 
'  tiful  a  son,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  good  qualities  he 
;  discoveroil.  Enough,  here  is  Jacqueline ; — nay,  I  shall 
I  have  to  support  you  2     Let  me,  at  least,  hobble  out  of  the 


No  words  can  describe  his  amazement;  but  ere  he  had 

recovered  from  the  stupor  of  surprise,  the  coach  was  out 

of  sight,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  them. 

That  night  he  slept  at  (vaillac,  but  his  wonder  and 

ipexation  were  scarcely  reminded  by  a  sight  of  his  estate. 

He  had  lain  sometime  in  bed,  when  the  door  of  his 

ehamber  unexpectedly  opened,  and  a  servant  with  a 

light  annouAced  a  visitor,  who  entered  unceremoniously. 

The  young  man  sprang  from  the  bed—"  You,  M.  Abu- 

bekerl"  be  exclaimed. 

**  Nay,"  tntarrupted  the  Chaldean,  **  I  am  bore  no 
longer  Abubeker.  In  France  1  bear  a  French  nana — I 
am  called  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges." 

''  Very  good,  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  !--bat«-" 
^  I  have  nowfidfilled  my  promise  to  yeu,  M.  Le  Blond. 
I  am  going  to  Iceland,  to  fiid  the  philosopher's  stone  in 
the  fires  of  Heda." 

**  Excelleat,  mast  worthy  sir ;  but  permit  me  •ne«ittes- 
tion — Is  Mademoiselle  de  Fane  to  help  yeu  find  «he 
philosopher's  stoned" 
''  What  an  ideai" 

"  You  have  carried  oflf  my  beloved.     Take  back  your 
treasttre»and  restora  me  Jacqueline." 
"  Who  toU  you  I  had  carriad  her  ofi'f " 
**  My  own  eyes.  I  saw  you  driviag  together  yesterday*" 


way  I" 

Is  it  necessary  to  lengthen  my  story  ? — to  tell  how  M. 
de  Laure  was  declared  the  betrothed  of  Mademoiselle  6b 
Fano  at  the  Archbishop's  table :  how  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  all  splendor,  and  the  happy  couple  re- 
tired to  the  estate  purchased  for  Le  Blond  by  the  provi- 
dent Chaldean,  on  account  of  iu  neighborhood  to  General 
de  Fano's;  bow  the  young  bridegroom  thought  the  jewels 
on  the  neck  of  his  Jacqueline  less  bright  than  the  tean 
of  happiness  in  her  eyes;  and  how  he  never  caused  her 
to  shed  any  other  ? 

I  It  remains  but  to  mention,  that  the  fair  youth  bore 
lanv'aythe  palm  of  beauty  from  all  the  men  of  hisdaj'.and 
I  that  under  Jacqueline's  tuition,  he  acquired  great  fluency 
I  in  the  Italian  language,  particularly  in  conjugating  the 
.  verb  amare. 
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Or  iff  iaal. 
TIME'S    ORATION. 

BT   ALBERT   PIKE. 

Or  !  I  am  but  a  poor  and  simple  wigbt. 
Who  sit  and  rhyme  in  my  own  quiet  ways. 

And  at  my  pleasure  to  the  world  indite, 
R^ardless  of  its  oeosure  or  its  praise. 

Though  I  have  bad  conferred,  in  black  and  white, 
A  share  of  both  upon  my  simple  lays, 

By  divers  magazines  and  sheets  veracious, 

By  editors  ferocious  some,  some  graciotts. 

So  you  had  best  receive  what  we  shall  utter, 

With  all  humility— for  if  you  dure 
'Gainst  Time  or  bis  interpreter  to  mutter, 

One  nor  the  other  can  your  anger  scare. 
We  sail  i'  the  wind^s  eye  like  a  sharp-nosed  cutter, 

Nor  ask  for  tide  or  summer  breezes  faii^— 
Our  course  is  onward,  and  doth  not  depend 
On  any  help  that  you  or  yours  can  lend. 

Thus  much  I  have  indited  for  preamble, 

And  introduction  to  old  Time's  oration ; 
My  Muse,  you  knew  before,  delights  to  ramble-^ 

But,  broken  now,  at  my  least  intimation. 
She'll  either  walk,  trot,  canter,  pace  or  amble ; 

In  short,  including  all  in  one  summation. 
She  is  a  quiet  sort  of  a  Pegasus, 
That  fine,  but  old,  and  somewhat  hai*d-rid  race*horse. 

"  Hearken !"  said  Time.     "  That  sea  upon  whose  sands 
Lie  strewed  the  shapeless  wrecks  of  countless  ages, 

On  which,  obedient  to  old  Fate's  command, 
Written  upon  his  dim  and  dreadful  pages, 

I've  laid,  in  anger,  my  destroying  hand — 
That  sea  whose  dark  and  constant  fury  rages 

From  mine  into  Eternity's  dim  realms, 

No  age  like  this  within  its  bosom  whelms. 

Ay,  ye  are  wisei^— hotter !  ye  will  stand. 

Henceforth,  nearer  that  illimitable  sea, 
A  fearful  beacon  on  a  fearful  strand, 

To  show  bow  faiihless-— foolish— ^man  can  be ; 
To  show  that,  like  the  buzzard,  he  can  band, 

To  rob  the  weak,  and  prey  on  poverty^ 
A  watchword  of  unutterable  scorn. 
To  nations,  ages,  worlds,  as  yet  unborn. 

Why  ye  have  measured  out  a  nation's  soil"— 
Their  fathers'  graves  and  bones,  by  lottery ; 

Unto  their  Christian  robbers  as  a  spoil ; 
Ye  are  content  to  future  time  to  be 

A  beacon  and  example — ^yet  ye  coil 

Yourselves  within,  and  boast  your  sanctity. 

ReUgion,  hear  ye  talk,  your  bread  and  meat  is-— 

And  yet,  at  one  blow,  ye  break  nineteen  treaties, 

To  which  your  sacred  honor  had  been  pledged, 

Your  faith,  your  manhood,  your  eternal  souls- 
No  cause— no  crime — no  faithlessness  alleged. 
Go !  search  in  history's  guilt-blackened  rolls 
For  crime  like  this !    Most  nobly  ye  have  fledged 
Your  pinions !    Weep,  oh,  weep  the  luckless  Poles ! 


Then  on  tho  Indian  pounce-— 'bald-eagle-Iike ! 
And  only  when  ye  fear  no  vengeance,  strike! 

Ck>  !  'tis  the  dead  of  winter !     Look,  and  learn ! 

An  exiled  nation  is  upon  their  way 
To  their  new  desert  home.     Oflen  they  turn 

Their  sad  gaze  backward,  as  the  god  of  day 
Mounts  upward — while  his  courser's  fire-hoofs  spurn, 

Beyond  the  Mississippi's  waters  grey. 
The  broad  fields  where  their  fathers'  bones  were  laid, 
Now  rudely  tossed  up  by  the  white  man's  spade. 

Onward  they  fiice — the  infant  and  the  old — 
All  plodding  on  their  weary  way'afoot — 

And  barefoot,  too — while  bitterly  and  cold 
The  winter  wind  blows  round— and  even  the  brute 

Shrinks  fix>m  its  keenness  in  the  sheltering  fold. 
Yet  on  they  go,  despairingly  and  mute. 

Plunging  amid  half-frozen  pools  of  mud. 

Or  tracking  the  hard  clods  and  flints  with  blood. 

Loaded  like  beasts  of  burden,  on  they  crowd, 
Hungering,  half-naked,  and  with  painful  tread  i 

Behold  the  brave,  by  ignominy  bowed. 
Clanking  bis  chains  because  he  dared  to  shed 

His  blood  for  freedom — while,  without  a  shroud. 
The  ghastly  corses  of  their  many  dead, 

Piled  by  the  road-side,  tell  a  fearful  tale 

Of  wo  and  famine,  to  make  men's  hearts  quail. 

And  when  they  halt,  the  sick,  by  twenties  cooped 
In  narrow  wagons,  on  the  earth  are  strewed, 

To  moaa  away  their  life — mothers  that  drooped 
Along  the  road,  bring  op  their  famished  brood ; 

And  huddled  round  the  fires,  in  all  their  "  looped 
And  ragged  wretchedness,"  they  clutch  the  food 

Doled  out  tOv  them  by  Avarice's  band— 

A  weaiy,  faint,  heart-broken,  squalid  band. 

Is.this  your  boasted  magnanimity  7 

Is't  thus  ye  trample  on  a  fallen  foe? 
Insatiate  spoilers !  in  your  tyranny 

Have  ye,  in  truth,  so  early  (alien  to  lowf 
Hungry  for  domain  as  the  hungering  sea. 

Onward  the  waves  of  your  dominion  flow; 
Yet,  miser-like,  ye  stoop  to  stint  for  bread, 
Those  whom  your  avarice  disinherited. 

Theirs  was  a  fair  inheritance  and  name- 
Freedom  her  golden  sunlight  round  them  shed. 

And  made  their  toil  and  buoger  sweet.    Ye  came, 
And  happiness  for  ever  from  them  fled. 

The  lions  of  the  forest  now  are  tame. 

Moved  by  contractors,  ar  «o  much  a.head. 

Your  government  must  manage  at  this  day, 

To  turn  a  penny  in  an  honest  way. 

I  know  ye  fully ;  those  who  have  not  shared, 
Sit  tamely  down  in  meek  and  cold  inaction— 

As  dogs  will  cower,  by  the  nigbt-wolf  scared— 
Or,  as  tbey  might  do,  having  mado  a  paction 

With  bolder  robbers.     When  upon  them  glax«d 
The  foulness  of  the  mean  and  base  transactioii, 

It  was  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man. 

To  rise  in  arms,  and  on  it  place  their  ban.' 
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fortune-hunting;    or,    the    heiress 


Oririnal. 
FORTUNE-HUNTING;    OR,    THE    HEIRESS. 

BT  XMMA  C.    EMBURY. 

"  Her  lore  it  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt.'*— as  tou  ltkb  it. 
"  Is  it  possible  I  find  you  for  once  idle?"  said  Charles 
ErringtOD  as  he  entered  the  office  of  his  friend  Lindsay." 
*'  Yoa  may  always  find  me  unemployed  at  this  hour, 
Charles ;  my  week's  labor  is  finished,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  turn  the  key  upon  my  musty  deeds  and  docu- 
ments. There  are  a  few  things  which  excite  me  to  such 
Kghtheartedness  as  the  sunset  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
for  it  is  always  the  harbinger  of  repose  and  enjoyment." 

*'  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Lindsay,"  said  Errington, 
"  you  work  like  a  galley  slave  all  the  week  and,  when 
compelled  to  desert  from  positive  &tigue,  you  deem  this 
mere  cessation  from  labor—enjoymenl.  1  wish  I  had 
some  portion  of  your  easy  temper." 

"  Perhaps  the  sources  of  contentment  are  not  open  to 
you,  Charles,  as  they  are  to  me.  My  unremitting  exer- 
tions are  necessar}'  to  provide  for  the  support  of  my 
mother  and  sister;  and  when,  after  severe  toil,  I  sit 
down  with  them  amid  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of 
life;— when  I  see  the  cheerful  fire,  the  plentiful  table, 
the  neatly  appointed  household,  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  by  my  industry,  I  believe  my  enjoyment  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  millionaire  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
wealth.  If  your  father  had  left  you  no  fortune.  Erring^ 
ton,  you  would  have  learned  by  this  time  that  the  true 
secret  of  content  is  industry." 

"  Faith,  then  I  shall  soon  have  a  chance  of  being  as 
wise  on  the  subject  as  yourself,  Lindsay,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  late  to  begin  the  necessary  discipline.  Do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man?" 

"  Impossible  !" 

''  Nay,  it  is  too  true :  you  certainly  must  have  heard  of 
the  failure  of  thia  great  mercantile  house  of  which  my 
father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  principal 
partners." 

**  Yes,  but  your  whole  fortune  was  surely  not  involved 
in  that  ?" 

**  My  father  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  persons 
connected  with  him  in  business  and  this  has  been  my 
ruin.  He  died  before  any  developments  had  been  made 
of  their  imprudent  if  not  dishonorable  conduct,  and  as  he 
left  all  his  estate  in  their  power,  they  have  benefited 
themselves  at  my  expense.  An  annuity  of  one  thousand 
dollars  is  all  I  can  now  command." 

"  I  am  Sony  for  your  loss  of  fortune,  Errington,  but 
really  I  cannot  consider  you  poor.  With  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  a  profession,  a  man  may  be  independ- 
ent. You  have  talents,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  knowledge 
•ufBcipnt  to  give  you  a  high  rank  among  scientific  physi- 
cians." 

**  Faugh !  the  very  thought  of  my  profession  disgusts 
me.  This  penetrating  into  the  dens  of  disease,  breathing 
the  close  and  feted  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  and  expo- 
sing myself  to  the  contact  of  pestilence  is  not  to  my 
taste.  I  hate  the  sight  of  suffering  and  always  avoid  it, 
If  I  can." 


"  But  a  good  physician  poaaesaet  the  enviable  privilege 
of  alleviating  suffering*" 

"  Yes,  at  the  expense  of  hit  convenleDoe,  hia  ccMDfint, 
perhaps  his  bealthi  He  gives  his  time,  hb  care,  his 
skill;  his  feelings  are  daily  harrowed  op  by  tcenea  of 
distress,  and  what  is  his  reward  7  why— if  the  patient 
dies,  the  physician  is  blamed ;  if  he  gets  well,  bis  first 
business  probably  to  dispute  his  doctor's  bilL  No  bo 
I  cannot  live  by  the  practice  of  my  profession." 

*^  Well  if  you  are  resolved  to  abandon  your  medical 
studies,  your  income  will  amply  suffice  far  your  Hupport 
while  you  pursue  some  other  path.  Suppote  you  try  the 
law." 

"  What !  become  a  delver  and  digger  into  the  rubbish 
of  centuries !  Waste  my  youth  threading  that  intermina- 
ble maze  of  words  in  which  equity  is  hidden  from  vulgar 
eyes  !-~and  when  all  is  learned — when  I  have  woven  my 
web  of  wiles,  then  quietly  ensconce  myself  in  the  midst 
of  it  and  wait  for  victims,  as  a  spider  watches  for  ffiea. 
No,  that  wont  answer." 

"What  if  you  should  adopt  a  holier  calling  ?  your  fine 
figure  would  appear  to.  a  great  advantage  ia  the  pulpit, 
and  you  are  quite  handsome  enough  to  be  a  favorite 
preacher  among  the  ladies." 

"  Excellent — to  declaim  to  a  multitude  against  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  while  my  whole 
heart  was  panting  after  their  enjoyment.  Whatever  I 
may  become  in  later  days  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to  play 
Tartvffe" 

I  "  Nay,  in  my  last  suggestion  I  did  but  jest,  Errington, 
for  I  believe  there  are  few  heavier  sins  than  that  of 
making  the  church-aisle  the  path  to  worldly  ad\-antage. 
But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  T  Remain  a  bachelor  and 
live  upon  your  annuity  ?" 

"  That  is  one  of  the  impossibilities^my  income  would 
scarely  pay  my  tailor's  bill.  There  is  but  one  resource 
for  me, — I  must  marry  a  fortune  J*^ 

"  And  thus  sell  yourself  for  gold — ^ha,  Errington  T" 
"  No,  I  would  put  in  one  scale  my  fine  person,  my 
talent,  my  fashionable  reputation,  and  in  the  other  the 
lady's  fortune  ;   so  that  one  should  countcibalance  the 
others.     It  would  be  only  a  fair  exchange." 

''  And  what  do  you  mean  to  say  to  your  little  friend, 
Mary  Danvers?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Lindsay,  don't  speak  of  that 
girl — I  dare  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  her.  I  love  her 
to  distraction,  but  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

"  Why  not?  With  her  domestic  habiu,  her  refined 
tastes,  and  the  economical  ideas  which  her  parents'  limi- 
ted means  have  necessarily  imparted,  she  would  make 
an  estimable  wife  for  a  poor  man." 

"  Yes,  for  a  man  like  you,  Lindsay,  but  not  for  one 
whose  extravagant  habits  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  des- 
troyed by  a  change  of  circumstances.  I  hesitated  about 
marrying  Mary,  when  I  thought  myself  rich,  because 
the  had  no  fortune,  and  I  certainly  cannot  afford  it  now. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  learned  my  poverty." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lindsay  warmly,  "  I  have 
known  the  want  of  money  so  often  that  I  am  fully  sensi- 
ble of  its  value;  but  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus  would  not 
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tempt  me  to  baiter  toy  eilectioDA.  There  it  hot  one  way 
to  test  yoor  feeltogs  towards  an  heiress ;  ask  yourself 
whether,  if  she  were  dowerless,  you  would  love  and  leek 
to  win  her.  If  yoor  heart  replies  in  the  affirmative  yoo 
may,  with  a  safe  coosdence,  make  her  your  wife;  but  if 
you  feel  that  her  wealth  is  the  only  magnet  of  attraction, 
then  act  like  an  honorable  man,  and  withdraw  from  o 
pursuit  which  can  only  end  in  sorrow.  A  woman  is 
easily  deceived  when  her  feelings  are  interested,  and  the 
man  who,  underfalse  pretences,  would  rob  her  of  the  trea- 
sure of  her  affeedons,  is  a  greater  villian  than  the  thief 
who  steals  her  gold." 

*'  Yoo  are  quite  eloquent,  Lindsay.'* 

"  Because  I  have  witnessed  some  of  the  suffering  cau-  \ 
sed  by  this  accursed  spirit  of  fortune'kunting.  It  is 
scarely  three  years  since  I  drew  up  a  marriage  settlement 
for  a  young  and  warm-hearted  woman,  who  bestowed  a 
large  portion  of  her  wealth  upon  her  impoverished  lover, 
and  would  have  given  all,  without  restriction,  but  for  the 
caution  of  her  guardian.  She  was  not  attractive  in  per- 
son, but  she  was  an  affectionate  and  loveable  creature, 
proud  of  her  husband,  and  happy  in  the  thought  that  she 
had  been  enabled  to  bestow  on  him  the  wealth  which 
surroanded  him  with  luxury.  He  wedded  her  only  for 
that  wealth,— he  obtained  possession  of  all  her  available 
property,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained 
gratificatioo  of  his  vicious  tastes.  His  cruelty  drove  her 
madf  and  a  commission  of  lunacy  which  he  has  taken 
out,  enables  him  to  control  the  income  of  that  portion  of 
her  estate  which  is  secured  from  his  rapacity,  while  she 
pines  within  die  walls  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane." 

"  But  yon  cannot  suppose,  Lindsay,  that  all  men  are 
equally  base." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Uazacl,  who,  when 
the  prophet  predicted  the  murder  and  rapine  which  he 
would  afterwards  commit,  exclaimed,  '  Is  thy  ser\-ant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?'  and  yet  the  prediction 
was  actually  fulfilled  by  him  to  the  very  letter.  He  who 
can  enter  upon  so  sacred  an  engagement  as  that  of  mar- 
riage, with  a  consciousness  that  on  his  part  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  interest,— -he  who  can  sin  against  his  belter 
nature  in  thus  deceiving  a  woman  who  loves  and  trusts 
him  ;  cannot  say  what  will  he  his  future  conduct.  No 
man  can  stay  the  tide  of  evil  within  his  heart,  and  bo  wbo 
will  commit  one  unprineipled  act,  may  be  easily  led  to 
continue  his  career  of  crime." 

**  You  argue  well,  Lindsay,  and  yet  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  convinced  by  your  reasoning.  I  want  money— I  have 
a  thousand  expensive  tastes  and  habits  which  must  be 
gratified,  and  I  shall  seriously  undertake  the  task  of 
courting  an  heiress.  But  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  ob- 
ject of  my  present  visit.  I  intend  setting  out  for  the 
Springs  next  week,  can't  you  spare  a  few  days  from  your 
business,  and  take  a  trip  with  me  to  the  summer  resort 
of  Fashion?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  indulging  myself  in  a  little 
extravagance,  Errington ;  I  feel  the  need  of  relaxation,  and 
was  debating  whether  to  travel  North  or  South,  but  the 
indoceinent  of  your  society,  Charles,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
ckle the  question." 

"  Thank  you :    I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  accessible  in 


this  matter.  We  shall  exchange  characters  for  a  little 
while ;  yon  will  bo  the  idle  man  and  I  the  busy  one,"* 
you  will  appear  as  a  mere  spectator,  and  I  as  an  actor  on 
the  stage  of  fashion,  for  I  mean  to  commence  the  practice 
of  my  new  profession  among  the  belles  of  Saratoga." 

So  saying,  Errington  flung  away  the  end  of  his  segar  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  office. 

"  There  goes  one,"  said  Lindsay  to  himself,  "  whom 
the  world  has  spoiled;  his  generosity  has  degenerated 
into  profuseness,  his  liberality  has  made  him  a  spendthrift, 
his  wit  has  drawn  around  him  a  crowd  of  unworthy  asso- 
cfiites,  tHA  the  talents  which  might  have  won  for  him 
the' Hd  miration  and  regard  of  the  estimable  portion  of 
Motitity,  are  wasted  upon  the  idle  frivolities  of  a  life  of 
fashion." 

In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  a  few  days  afler  their  con- 
versation, the  young  men  repaired  to  Saratoga,  where, 
among  the  young  and  gay,  the  intellectual  and  the  fash- 
ionable, the  sensible  and  the  frivolous,  the  modest  and 
presuming,  the  unaffected  and  the  arrogant,  both  found 
ample  scope  for  tho  indulgence  of  their  individual  tastes. 
But  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  satiate  Lindsay  with 
such  a  life  of  excitement,  and  he  was  already  beginning 
to  think  of  home,  when  a  new  arrival  induced  him  to 
prolong  his  stay,  and  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
breast  of  his  friend  Errington. 

The  usual  crowd  were  one  day  assembled  on  the  piaz- 
za of  the  hotel,  to  speculate  on  the  new  comers  as  they 
descended  from  tho  stage,  when  a  party  alighted  which 
was  destjncd  to  interest  several  classes  of  observers.  It 
consisted  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  attired  in  s^le  of  display  but  little  adapted  to 
travelling,  while  the  other,  in  a  simple  straw  bonnet  and 
dark  dress  would  have  seemed  like  an  attendant,  had  not 
the  old  gentleman  been  so  particular  in  dividing  bis  at- 
tention equally  between  both.  As  they  retired  to  their 
rooms,  various  remarks  were  made  respecting  them,  and 
as  one  or  two  persons  present  recognized  the  gentleman, 
the  company  were  soon  in  possession  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  derived  from  slight  acquaintances. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Ardley,  was  an  Englishman,  of 
large  fortune,  and  remarkable  only  for  his  love  of  claret, 
and  his  fondness  for  a  prudent  game  of  whist;  that  one 
of  tho  ladies  was  his  daughter  and  the  other,  the  daugh- 
ter by  a  former  marriage,  of  his  second  wife.  Such  was 
the  story  set  afloat  immediately  after  their  first  appear^ 
ance. 

The  father  was  a  jolly,  good-humored  man,  with  a 
very  red  face,  very  white  hair  and  a  sly  twinkle  of  the 
eye  which  betokened  a  love  of  the  good  things  of  this  Hfe, 
whether  they  came  in  the  shape  of  substantial  viands, 
pleasant  beverages  or  sparkling  bon-mots.  Before  his 
daughters  ventured  to  exhibit  themselves,  he  had  already 
made  acquaintance  with  half  the  gentlemen  in  the  house, 
for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  his  'infinite  humor, 
especially  as  he  had  a  habit  of  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  immediately  after  uttering  a  jest,  and  jingling 
the  '  small  change'  with  which  he  was  always  abundant- 
ly supplied,  thereby  giving  the  company  auricular  de- 
monstration that  his  jokes  were  uttered  by  a  '  vum  who 
had  moni€»,* 
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If  their  cbamcters  might  be  judged  accordiDg  to  their 
•tyle  of  dreM,  there  could  bo  but  little  similarity  of  dispo- 
sition iu  the  two  half-sisters.  Attired  io  a  rich  em- 
broided  satin  robe,  and  loaded  with  jewelry,  her  emacia- 
ted figure  contracted  within  the  smallest  possible  com- 
passy  Miss  Ardley  entered  the  saloon  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  c-onscious  that  nothing  is  wanting  on  her  part  to 
ensure  success.  But  the  report  of  her  fatlicr's  wealth 
could  not  blind  people  to  the  fact  that  her  drab-colored 
complexion,  light  blue  eyes  almost  destitute  of  lashes, 
and  hair  of  the  tint  and  quality  of  tow,  afforded  small 
claim  to  admiration  on  the  score  of  personal  a^^crioos. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Mountfort,  was  no  beauty ;  a  petite  ^gurp 
slightly  inclining  to  en  bon  point,  a  face  beaming  with  rosy 
health,  a  dark  eye  sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  teeth  \ 
of  peariy  whiteness,  redeemed  her  want  of  regularity  of  i 
features,  and  made  amends  for  a  mouth  rather  too  wide,  j 
and  a  forehead  somewhat  too  low.  A  plain  silk  dress  | 
displayed  the  finely-rounded  waist  and  well  proportioned 
figure ;  her  dark  hair,  simply  parted  in  front,  was  gather- 
ed into  a  full  braid,  in  accordance  with  a  fashion,  which, 
though  not  becoming  to  more  than  one  person  in  fifty,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  exhibit  to  advantage  a  small  and 
beoutifully  moulded  head.  Devoid  of  any  ornament,  un- 
less a  small  gold  watch,  which  seemed  worn  for  use 
rather  than  display,  could  be  considered  such,  the  simpli- 
city of  her  dress  soon  satisfied  those  who  were  inquiring 
"which  is  the  heiress?"  and  Anna  Mountfort  found  her- 
self on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  only  the  appendage 
to  her  wealthier  sister.  But  she  seemed  quite  content  to 
be  left  to  the  socieQr  of  elderly  ladies  and  married  gentle- 
men, while  the  heiress  was  riding  or  walking,  dancing  or 
talking  with  foreign  counts,  whiskered  dandies,  mousta- 
ched  beaux,  and  other  dittinguet,  who  usually  assem- 
ble at  a  place  like  Saratoga,  A  temper  naturally  cheer- 
ful served  to  reconcile  Miss  Mountfort  to  the  superiority 
of  her  sister  in  worldly  advantages,  and  to  a  careless  ob- 
server she  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  the  comparative 
neglect  she  experienced.  But  the  few  who  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  by  her  naive  manners,  to  watch  her 
more  closely,  could  not  but  notice  the  quiet  smile  which 
often  lurked  on  her  young  lip,  as  she  beheld  the  interest- 
ed attentions  which  were  lavished  upon  her  unattractive 
sister. 

At  their  first  appearance  both  Lindsay  and  Errington 
had  been  attracted  by  the  lovely  countenance  of  Anna ' 
Mountfort.  Her  bright  face  seemed,  like  spring  sun- 
shine, to  light  up  every  thing  it  looked  upon.  Kindly 
feelings,  warm  affections,  brilliant  intellect  beamed  from 
every  feature,  and  even  her  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the 
formal  etiquette  of  fashionable  life  was  an  additional 
charm  to  men  of  taste  and  talent.  But  Errington  could  not 
afiord  to  waste  his  attentions  upon  the  dowerless  beauty. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  time, 
before  the  story  of  his  impoverishment  should  debar  him 
from  the  opportunities,  which,  as  a  man  of  wealth,  he  now 
enjoyed,  and  he  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  rich 
Miss  Ardley,  the  reputed  heiress  of  hor  fi&ther's  laige 
estate,  with  an  assiduity  that  could  scarce  fail  of  success. 

Charles  Errington  had  all  the  requisites  for  shining  in 
fashionable  society.     He  was  six  feet  high,  and  he  em- 


ployed the  most  skilful  tailor  in  town ;— liis  hisir  was  ra- 
ven  black,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  barber,  was  taught  to 
fall  in  graceful  curis,  after  a  fiuhion  which  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  conceal  the  defects  c»f  those,  who,  like  king  Midas, 
are  afliicted  with  asset*  ears; — ^his  whiskers  and  impe* 
rial  were  as  glossy  as  sultan  Mahnaoud's  dye  could  make 
them  ;  and  the  curve  of  his  moustache  was  admirably 
calculated  to  display  the  classical  form  of  his  mouth, 
while  it  afforded  the  benefit  of  contrast  to  his  fine  teeth. 
Add  to  these  personal  advantages,  a  quick  wit  at  ODder- 
standing,  and  a  ready  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
characters  of  his  associates,  and  it  must  bo  acknowledged 
that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  qualities  most 
essential  to  success  in  fashionable  life.  It  is  time  our 
hero  was  gifted  with  far  higher  attributes.  He  had 
talents  of  the  noblest  order^eamiog  beyond  his  years — 
warm  affections — and  lofty  impulses;  but  of  what  use 
were  these  in  the  career  of  fashion  and  fortune-huntiog  f 
His  talents  could  only  make  him  feared  by  the  weak,  his 
learning  might  be  a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant,  his  affections 
were  likely  to  interfere  with  his  wordly  prosperity,  and 
his  better  feelings  might,  perhaps,  overturn  some  weU*ar* 
ranged  scheme  of  advancement.  As  a  mauer  of  policy, 
therefore  all  such  inconvenient  gifts  wen  placed  out  of 
view.  Like  the  Elnglish  duchess  who  pawned  her  dia- 
monds, and  counterfeited  them  in  paate,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify her  gambling  propensities,  Errington  was  content  to 
barter  the  true  glory  of  nature,  and  wear  the  false  glitter 
of  factitious  advantages,  in  order  to  win  the  suke  for 
which  he  was  now  playing. 

He  soon  found  that  in  the  present  instance  bis  task 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  one.  Not  that  the  lady  was 
by  any  means  ignorant  of  the  snares  with  which  she  was 
beset,  but  simply  because  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  be 
caught  in  the  lure  of  him  whom  she  should  like  best.  la 
fact  Jane  Ardley  wils  no  novice  in  society.  She  had 
already  reached  that  uneertaiH  age  when  a  woman  is 
usually  pretty  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  her  motives  for  not  many- 
iog  earlier  in  life,  she  certainly  showed  no  disposition  to 
coyness  at  present.  Krrington's  reputation  for  wealth 
had  first  induced  her  lo  listen  graciously  to  his  blandish" 
menu,  and  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  triumph  of  en- 
thralling one  of  the  handsomest,  and  most  fashionable 
heroes  of  society.  Totally  destitute  of  intellectual  grsces, 
Miss  Ardley  was  gifted  with  that  species  of  craft  and 
subtlety  which,  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly  gain,  often 
fully  supplies  the  place  of  mental  vigor.  In  the  nee  of 
life,  the  creeping  tortoise  more  frequently  reaches  ths 
goal  than  the  aspiring  eagle,  and  cunning  will  often  attaio 
what  integrity  would  not  stoop  to  win.  Conscious  of  her 
personal  defects,  mortified  at  the  fate  which  bad  condomn- 
cd  her  so  long  to  a  single  life,  and  alarmed  by  the  grow- 
ing attractions  of  her  sister,  whom  she  had  managed  id 
keep  out  of  view  as  long  as  possible.  Miss  Ardley  now 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  her  position  as  an  heir^ 
ess,  and  rather  to  run  tlie  risk  of  wedding  a  fortune-hun- 
ter than  to  allow  another  season  to  pass,  unmarried. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Ardley  looked  on  with  aa  mach 
indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
game  which  was  daily  played  before  him.     Uniformly 
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kind  and  attentive  to  both  his  daughters,  he  seemed  to 
have  little  affection  for  either,  and  seemed  to  care  no 
more  for  the  S¥rann  of  adventurers,  who  surrounded  the 
heiress  of  his  fortune,  than  for  the  comparative  neglect 
which  his  step-daughter  experienced.  Mr.  Ardley  was 
ono  of  those  persons,  often  met  with  in  society,  the  con- 
summate selfishness  of  whose  nature  is  so  overlaid  with 
agreeable  social  qualities  that  the  existence  of  the  hidden 
vice  is  never  suspected.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  amiability  which  springs  from  innate  good 
feeling,  and  that  which  is  only  the  result  of  refined  self- 
love.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  as  the  abundant  crop  of  rich 
grain  produced  from  a  fertile  soil ;— >4n  the  other,  it  is  only 
the  growth  of  wild-flowers,  sown  by  the  wind  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  flinty  rock ;  and  yet  roost  persooS)  charmed  by 
the  beauty  which  meets  their  eye,  will  bo  found-  to  prise 
most,  those  companions,  whose  pleasant  manners  serve  to 
conceal  their  indurated  hearts.  Mr.  Ardloy's  store,  of 
anecdote,  his  ready  wit,  his  impertwbable  good  humor, 
his  amusing  epicurism,  which  exhibited  itself  in  his  fond- 
ness for  cooking  with  his  own  hands  hb  favorite  dishes, 
his  droll  imitations  of  distinguished  persons  whom  he 
had  met  in  society,  and  his  admirable  ly^ffa  singing, 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  all  classes  of  persons. 
So  long  as  he  could  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,— so  long  as 
his  bottle  of  claret  and  game  of  whist  were  not  denied 
him,  he  cared  not  a  pin  for  tho  mischances  or  successes, 
the  griefs  or  the  joys,  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  . 

Led  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  gentle  Anna  Mount- 
fort,  Lindsay  had  been  as  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
her  as  his  friend  Errington  in  his  devotion  to  her  sister. 
He  found  her  modest,  retiring  manners  were  the  fruits  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart  filled  with  all  femi- 
nine feelii^ ;  and,  in  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
the  comparative  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated,  he 
learned  that  her  beauty  was  the  least  of  her  attractions. 
But  he  was  not  too  deeply  infatuated  to  foiget  the  call  of 
duty,  and  leaving  Errington  to  settle  his  affairs  with  the 
heiress,  Lindsay  returned  to  his  office,  resolving  to  banish 
from  his  thoughts  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  was  too  poor 
to  wed.  He  fbund  this  no  easy  task,  however ;  ne^'er  be- 
fore had  his  want  of  wealth  seemed  to  him  so  severe  a 
privation,  and  when  the  Ardleys  took  lodgings  in  New- 
York,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  a 
frequent  visitor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Errington  had  taken  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  heiress.  Proud  of  her  conquest,  Miss  Ardley 
accepted,  in  the  roost  public  manner,  of  his  attentions,  and 
even  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  displaying  her  power 
over  him.  But  the  time  came  when  he  dared  no  longer 
delay  tho  decision  of  the  matter.  His  money  was  long 
since  exhausted,  his  debts  had  accumulated,  and  bis  credi- 
tors had  only  been  induced  to  wait  by  the  tidings  of  his 
approaching  marriage.  He  was  also  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreign  count,  who,  after  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  every  body,  by  riding  daily  through  Broadway  on  | 
horseback,  attended  by  two  grooms  in  liveries  of  blue 
and  silver,  condescended  to  pay  court  to  the  ladies,  taking 
cars,  however,  to  select  those  who  were  reputed  wealthy. 
This  distinguished  individual,  who  possessed  the  superior 
advantages  of  two  inches  additional  stature,  and  a  title, 
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began  to  show  symptoms  of  rivalship  in  the  good  graces 
of  Miss  Ardley,  and  Errington  felt  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Seizing  the  earliest  opportunity,  he  breathed 
his  protestations  of  love  into  the  willing  ear  of  the  lady, 
and  was  ox^erjoyed  to  find  that  he  was  not  doomed  to  sigh 
in  vain.  But,  knowing  that  an  application  to  her  father 
would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  his  straightened 
circumstances,  he  endeavored,  without  alarming  the 
lady*s  suspicions,  to  offer  satisfactory  reasons  for  keeping 
their  engagement  secret  from  her  family.  Miss  Ardley 
entered  fully  into  his  plans,  and  assured  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  her  father's  consent  to  their  unioui 
alleging,  that  by  the  will  of  her  mother,  from  whom  the 
fortune  bad  descended,  the  property  waS|to  become  hers, 
immediately  upon  her  marriage,  and  that  it  was  conse* 
quently  the  interest  of  her  ftither  to  defer  such  an  event 
as  long  as  possible.  These  tidings  were  artfully  designed 
to  incite  Errington  to  greater  ardor  than  he  had  yet 
shown,  and  their  effecu  was  quite  equal  to  her  expecta- 
tions. He  immediately  proposed  an  elopement  and  with 
less  hesitation  than  he  had  expected  or  even  wished,  she 
consented  to  a  clandestine  marriage. 

It  was  with  strange,  sad  feelings  that  Errington  pon- 
dered on  his  future  destiny,  when  he  returned  home  on  that 
eventittl  evening.  He  had  gone  too.far  to  retrace  hla 
steps,  uid,  therefore,  reflection  could  do  him  no  good ;  yet 
he  indulged  it  until  his  brain  reeled  on  the  very  verge  of 
madniess.  He  felt  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  wed  a 
woman  of  unattractive  person,  of  vulgar  manners,  of  un* 
cultivated  mind  and,  as  he  doubted  not,  of  harsh  tern- 
per,-«a  woman,  in  short,  whom  he  should  blush  to  intro- 
duce as  his  wife.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  sacri* 
ficed  his  happiness,  and  he  could  not  but  ask  himself 
whether  gold  was  worth  the  price  he  was  about  to  pay 
for  it.  He  was  half  tempted  to  break  off  the  alliance, 
but  his  eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  unpaid  bills  and  he  knew 
not  how  to  resist  so  powerful  an  argument. 

During  these  proceedings,  Lindsay  had  allowed  his 
affections  to  become  too  deeply  interested  in  the  orphan 
sister,  and  he  now  bitteriy  reproached  himself  for  his  folly 
in  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  fascinations  of  her  socle* 
ty.  He  felt  that  he  had  acted  unwisely,  but  he  deter* 
mined  to  make  amends  for  his  error  by  an  instant  and  total 
withdrawal  of  bis  attentions.  He  accordingly  lefl  home 
one  evening,  with  a  resolution  to  make  it  his  farewell  visit 
to  Miss  Mountfort,  since  his  povcity  forbade  him  to  offer 
her  his  hand.  But,  alas,  for  the  weakness  of  lovers'  vows ! 
He  found  Miss  Mountfort  alone,  and,  unfortunately  for 
his  good  resolutions,  the  conversation  assumed  a  tone  of 
sentiment,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  prodential  calcular* 
tions,  as  well  as  tg  his  sense  of  honor.  Scarely  conscious 
of  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  he  uttered,  he  avowed 
his  love  to  the  gentle  girl,  and,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
rapture  and  seHF-reproachrleamed  that  his  affection  was 
not  unrequited.  But  when  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts 
had  somewhat  subsided,  he  remembered  that  duty  requi* 
red  him  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  his  circumstances, 
lest  he  should  involve  Miss  Mountfort  in  an  engagement 
of  which  she  might  afWwards  repent. 

"I  ha v0 erred — deeply  erred,  dear  Miss  Mountfort," 
said  he,  "  in  thus  yielding  to  tho  impulses  of  my  heart ; 
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I  can  only  offer  you  a  humble  home,  and  a  narrow  for- 
tune. My  utmost  exertions  can  but  insure  me  an  income 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  my  mother  and  sister  have 
a  claim  upon  me,  which  cannot  be  disallowed.  Can  you 
consent  to  share  the  simple  comforts  of  that  abode,  which 
is  brightened  by  the  sunshine  of  affection,  but  destitute 
of  all  the  appliances  of  luxury  V* 

**  Cannot  a  wife  be  content  with  the  lot  which  suffices 
for  a  mother,  Lindsay?"  said  Miss  Mountfort,  "but  per^ 
haps,"  continued  she,  while  the  flush  of  wounded  pride 
crossed  her  fair  face,  "  perhaps  you  think  I  shall  be  a 
burden  to  you ;— prudence  may  require  that  you  should 
wed  a  woman  of  fortune,  rather  than  a  dowerless 
orphan." 

**  Anna,— Miss  Mountfort,  this  is  unkind :  it  is  but  for 
your  own  sake,  I  hesitate.  God  knows  how  cheerfully  / 
could  encounter  poverty  and  privation  for  yon,  but  you 
are  accustomed  to  the  rich  appointments  of  a  wealthy 
household,  and  how  can  you  endure  the  change." 

**  You  forget,  Lindsoy,  that  I  enjoy  these  luxuries  only 
upon  sufferance,"  said  Miss  Mountfort,  with  an  arch  look, 
"  you  forget,  that  though  living  in  the  midst  of  splendor, 
I  am  absolutely  poor." 

**  No»  Anna,  had  I  not  known  you  to  be  destitute  of 
fortune,  I  would  have  suffered  in  silence  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  affection,  but  would  never  have  made  known  to 
you  my  feelings.  Yet,  heretofore,  your  father's  kindness 
has  secured  you  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  narrow 
income,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  there  will  be 
necessity  for  economy  and  restraint,  of  which  you  little 
dream." 

"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  my  duties,  Lindsay ;  can  you 
not  trust  me  even  as  I  trust  you  f "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
laid  her  hand  on  his. 

"  Trust  you  T  yes — with  my  whole  heart,"  exclaimed 
Lindsay,  passionately,  as  he  pressed  that  little  hand  to 
his  lips. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Ardley  Mitered  the  room, 
with  a  most  whimsical  expi^ssion  uf  face,  and  holding  an 
open  letter.  At  the  sight  of  Lindsay  he  paused,  and  read 
aloud  the  following  words : 

My  DbAE  FATHCBr-> 

• 

Cireamttsnees  which  you  doubtless  undorgtsnd,  have  indu- 
ced oie  to  take  a  step,  which  yon  will,  I  trust,  excuse,  since  in 
uniting  myself  to  s  man  of  fortune,  and  good  standing  in  society, 
I  have  only  followed  your  repeated  advice.  I  was  married  this 
morning  and,  after  to-morrow,  we  ahall  bo  at  the  Astor  House, 
where  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  congratulation  of  our 
fHends. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Jans  EaaiicoTON. 

Lindsay  and  Miss  Mountfort  listened  in  mute  amaze- 
ment to  this  singular  epistle,  and  awaited  the  explosion 
of  parental  wrath,  which  they  expected  would  follow. 
But,  Mr.  Ardley  was  too  fond  of  his  ease  to  get  in  a 
passion  about  trifles. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he  to  Lindsay,  **  were  you  privy  to  this 
plan  T" 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Ardley,  that  it  was  never 
hinted  to  me." 

"What  is  the  fortune  of  your  friend,  ErringtonT" 
asked  the  anxious  father. 


Lindsay  hesitated,  until  the  question  was  repeated, 
when  he  replied,  "  I  believe  his  income  is  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year." 

"  A  thousand  dollars!  not  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars !  why  I  thought  he  was  almost  a  mUHanmre"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Ardley. 

**  He  was  once  very  wealthy,  but  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Erring t<m  &.  Co.,  in  New  Orieans,  has  ruined 
him ;  an  annuity,  which  he  draws  from  his  mother,  is  all 
he  now  possesses." 

"  Then  .Tane  has  made  a  pretty  business  out  of  her 
well-managed  elopement.  She  would  not  ask  my  consent 
for  fear  I  would  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  suppoee, 
Mr.  Errington  was  equally  afraid  of  inconvenient  develop- 
ments. Well,—- if  this  isn't  diamond  cut  diamond! — 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  a  capital  joke,"  and  the  lather,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa,  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Lindsay  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  could 
only  attribute  his  conduct  to  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
claret,  but  the  arch  smile  which  sat  on  the  lip  of  Anna 
Mountfort,  was  more  mysterious  to  him  than  the  obstre- 
perous mirth  of  her  father.  He  waited  in  vain,  however, 
for  an  explanation  of  the  jest,  for  Anna  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  father's  ear,  which  served  to  restore  him 
to  his  usual  caution,  and  Lindsay  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand  what  could  make  a  daughter's  elopement  so  good 
a  joke. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  events  just  recorded,  a  small 
select  bridal  party  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 
The  chief  actors  in  the  scene,  were  our  friends,  Lindsay 
and  Miss  Mountfort,  while  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  their  train  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Errington,  whoee 
elopement  had  so  recently  formed  the  '  nine  day  wonder' 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Mr.  Ardley,  who  gave  away 
the  bride,  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of  iU-represwd 
mirth  as  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  each  coachnnan  on 
leaving  the  church.  The  bridegroom  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  that  the  car- 
riages were  proceeding  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
which  they  had  pursued  on  their  way  to  the  chureh. 
But  in  a  few  moments  they  turned  into  one  of  the  most 
'  splendid  streets,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ci^, — the  steps 
,  were  let  down,  and  marshalled  by  Mr.  Ardley,  the  con»- 
i  pany  entered  a  stately  house,  furnished  in  the  most  supeib 
{ manner.  Lindsay  stared  in  silent  wonder,  and  had  just 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  fatheHn-law  was  about  to 
;  make  the  bride  a  very  magnificent  present — but  one, 
I  which  little  suited  the  fortune  of  the  bridegroom,  when 
,  Mr.  Ardley  led  him  aside,  and  beckoning  to  Errington 
to  follow  them,  thus  addressed  them: 

I  "Business  before  pleasure,  gentlemen;  let  us  settle 
one  affair  first,  and  we  can  cat  our  sumptuous  repaat 

I  with  a  better  relish.     My  wife  was  ?ery  wealthy,  and 

.  fearing  the  effect,  which  so  great  a  fortune  might  have 
upon  her  daughter's  character,  she  made  a  will,  by  which 
she  bequeathed  to  me  the  use  of  all  the  income,  provided, 
I  kept  tlie  child  in  ignorance  of  her  prospects  until  her 

';  twentieth  year.  This  condition  was  easily  fulfilled,  and 
just  twelvemonths  ogo,  she  learned  that  she  was  an 
heiress.     But  her  romantic  temper  led  her  to  wish  the 
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•ecret  still  kept,  in  order  to  teit  the  sincerity  of  her  suitors,  | 
and  as  I  xnM  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  income  another 
year,  you  may  be  sure  I  made  no  objection.  But  she  is 
of  age  to-day,  and  I  must,  hereafter,  be  content  with  a 
bare  two  thousand  a  year,  which  is  mine  by  the  bequest 
of  her  mother." 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak  f "  exclaimed  Errington,  as 
Lindsay  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question,  **  Jane  is 
surely  more  than  twenty-one." 

"  Indeed  she  is,  my  good  sir ;  your  wife  will  nerer  see 
thirty-one  a^n,  Mr.  Errington,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
Anna  Mountfort,  my  stepnlaughter,  the  heiress  of  the 
large  fortune,  which  fame  so  kindly  bestowed  on  me. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  Anna  positively  fbibade  me  to  teU  you  the 
whole  truth  at  an  earlier  period,  but  I  may  now  congratu- 
late you  upon  obtaining  with  the  hand  of  your  lovely 
bride,  an  estate  worth  fifteen  thousand  a  year." 

*'  And  Jane  T"  gasped  Errington. 

"  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  five  hundred,  during  her 
life,  which  will  be  doubled  at  my  death.  Had  you  asked 
me  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  to  tell  you  the  truth 
respecting  her  prospects,  but  you  choose  to  marry  without 
inquiring  *  which  it  the  heirets,*  and  must  now  reap 
the  benefits  of  your  own  folly.  Mr.  Lindsay,  any  future 
inquiries  you  may  wish  to  make  shall  be  promptly  an- 
svrcred,  and  all  the  necessary  documents  shall  be  put  into 
your  hands  to-morrow,  but  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
cuse me  at  present, — dinner  will  be  ready  to  be  served, 
as  soon  as  I  shall  have  cooked  the  delicious  canvass  backs 
which  are  now  awaiting  my  attention." 

BrooklyUf  L.  L 


Or  i  r  i  n  al. 
A    WINTER'S    MORNING. 

BT   BOBXBT  HAMILTON. 

Pall*D  in  the  gloom  of  desolation  lies 
Valley  and  plain,  rich  mead  and  garden  gay ; 

And,  towering  with  their  snow  peaks  in  the  skies, 
Mountain  on  Mountain  stretcheth  far  away  ; — 

All  wear  the  impress  of  stern  Nature's  sway, 
While  sparkling  are  wan  nature's  frozen  tears, 

Like  beauteous  jewels  in  the  sun's  cold  ray. 
Whose  bloody  front  scarce  through  the  welkin  peers. 

Slow  from  the  hamlet  curls  the  coluam  grey— 
The  sparrow  chirps— the  red  breast,  homely  bird, 

Peeps  from  the  eaves — the  dew-lark's  lonely  lay 
By  the  lake's  brim,  all  mournfully  is  heard. 

Creation  lies  beneath  mom's  wintry  cloud. 

Like  lifeless  beauty  in  its  funeral  shroud ! 


Allowim «  the  performance  of  an  honorable  action  to 
be  attondad  with  labor,  the  labor  is  soon  over,  but  the 
honor  is  immortal :  whereas,  should  even  pleasura  wait 
on  the  commission  of  what  is  dishonorable,  the  pleasure 
is  soon  ffona,  but  the  dishonor  is  etemaU— JoAis  Stewart, 


Original. 
NIGHT. 

BT   MBS.   8IBA  SMITH. 

**  Sone  who  hsA  early  mandates  to  depart, 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steal  my  path  athwart.'*— woaoswoaTH. 

Thbice  welcome,  solemn,  thoughtful  Night, 
With  the  cool  and  shadowy  wing ; 

For  visions,  beautiful  and  bright. 
Thou  dost  to  fancy  bring — 

And  then  the  mental  eye  I  turn. 
Thy  kingdom,  soul,  to  view, 

For  higher  progress  eager  bum, 
And  onward  strength  renew. 

I  love  thy  dim,  nujestic  car, 
With  no  moon  lighting  by. 

When  still  and  hushed  is  each  pale  star, 
And  the  heavens  look  deep  and  high^> 

And  o'er  me  seem  thy  wings  to  brood 
With  a  protecting  love, 

And  I  nestle  in  thy  solitude, 
Like  a  stricken,  wearied  dove. 

I  bless  thee  for  each  hallow'd  thought, 
Which  thou,  oh!  Night,  dost  brings 

Thy  quiet,  with  high  teachings  fraught. 
While  round  me  seems  to  ring 

The  music  of  the  better  land. 
And  gentle  watch  to  keep. 

The  presence  of  a  guaidian  band 
Is  round  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  soothingly,  oh !  Night,  dost  thou, 
Departed  ones  restore— 

I  see  each  fair  and  peaceful  brow 
With  their  loving  looks  once  more— • 

Alas,  the  loved  and  gentle  ones. 
They  pass  from  earth  away. 

And  pleasantly  we  hear  their  tones. 
When  the  midnight  shadows  play. 

We  feel  their  holy  presence  near. 
Their  gentle  pressure  feel. 

Their  words  of  whisper'd  comfort  hear. 
And  angel-like  appeal — 

And  every  struggle  for  the  right 
They  smilingly  approve. 

And  arm  us  doubly  for  the  fight. 
With  spirit-faith  and  love. 


Oh!  holy  Night,  thou  bring'st  to 
Bright  visions  of  the  past, 

And  pleasant  dreams  are  bom  of  thee, 
And  from  thy  pinions  cast— 

No  fancies  dark,  no  terrors  wild, 
Come  hovering  round  my  bed. 

But  peaceful  as  a  wearied  child 
I  rest  my  aching  head. 
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Original. 
Z  A   D  I  G. 

TRAK9LATED   FROM  THE   FRENCH   OF   TOLTAIRE.* 

In  the  time  of  king  Moabdor,  there  lived  at  Babylon  a 
young  man  named  Zadigi  who  had  strengthened  by  edu- 
cation, an  intellect  naturally  very  acute.  Although  rich 
and  young,  he  knew  how  to  control  his  passions  *,  he 
affected  nothing,  nor  did  ho  always  obstinately  contend 
for  the  truth,  but  was  willing  to  respect  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  men.  All  were  astonished  to  see  that,  although 
possessed  of  much  wit,  he  never  attacked  with  raillery 
those  vague  and  confused  propositions,  those  rash  as- 
sumptions, those  ignorant  decisions,  those  silly  jests,  and 
that  idle  tumult  of  words,  which  was  termed  conversa- 
tion at  Babylon.  He  had  learned,  in  the  first  book  of 
Zoroaster,  that  ''  self-love  is  a  balloon  filled  with  wind, 
from  which  a  tempest  rushes  forth  whenever  a  puncture 
is  made  therein."  He  was  moreover  generous,  and  did 
not  fear  to'  benefit  the  ungrateful ;  following  this  g^at 
precept  of  Zoroaster,  '^  When  you  eat,  give  to  the  dogs 
also,  lest  they  bite  you.**  He  was  also  remarkably  wise, 
for  he  always  sought  the  fellowship  of  men  of  wisdom. 
Instructed  in  the  sciences  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time ;  in  addition  to 
this,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  metaphysical  know- 
ledge  of  every  age,  though  that  is  saying  but  very  little. 
He  was  fully,  persuaded  that  the  year  was  ihree  hundred, 
sixty-6ve  and  one*fourth  days  in  length,  and  that  the  sun 
was  the  centre  of  the  univerve;  yet  when  the  principal 
magi  told  him,  with  insulting  haughtiness,  that  be  enter- 
tained blasphemous  sentiments,  and  that  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy  to  the  state,  to  believe  the  sun  turned 
on  its  axis,  and  the  year  contained  twelve  months,  he 
kept  silence  without  anger,  end  without  disdain. 

Zadig,  possessing  great  wealth,  and  consequently 
many  fKends ;  having  moreover  health,  a  graceful  figure, 
a  just  and  moderate  mind,  a  sincere  and  noble  heart ; 
believed  he  could  be  happy.  He  was  about  to  marry 
Semira,  whose  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune  rendered  her 
the  greatest  match  in  Babylon.  He  had  for  her  a  solid 
And  virtuous  attachment,  and  Sensira  loved  him  with 
passion.  They  had  almost  reached  the  fortunate  moment 
which  was  to  unite  them,  when,  walking  together  towards 
one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  beneath  the  palms  which 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  certain  men,  armed  with  sabre^  and  bows. 
These  were  sattellites  of  the  young  Orcan,  nephew  of  the 
minister,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  courtezans  of 
his  uncle  to  believe  that  every  thing  was  permitted  him. 
He  had  neither  the  graces  nor  the  virtues  of  Zadig,  but, 
believing  he  possessed  every  attraction,  he  was  plunged 
In  despair  when  he  found  he  was  not  preferred.  This 
jealousy,  which  arose  solely  from  his  vanity,  made  him 
fi^Qcy  he  loved  Semira  to  distracdon.  He  determined  to 
carry  her  off  by  force.     The  ravisbers  seised  her,  and,  in 


*  Tblf  tale  i«  full  of  Voltatre*s  vit,  aad  completely  free  from 
th«i  generally  irreligiojiis  tendency  of  his  writings,  and  at  such, 
sbonid,  in  Justice,  be  .i>eitbr  known.  It  ha*  not  probably  been 
tranalated  into  English  Wore,  althongh  familiar  to  the  readers 
•f  French, 


the  blindness  of  their  violence,  they  wounded  ber;  thos 
causing  the  blood  of  one  to  flow,  the  very  sight  of  whom 
would  have  tamed  the  tigers  of  Mount  Iramans.  She 
pierced  the  air  with  her  lamentations. 

**  Oh !  my  deer  lover,*'  cried  she,  "  they  tear  me  from 
thee,  whom  I  adore." 

She  pud  no  attention  to  her  own  danger ;  she  thought 
only  of  her  dear  Zadig.  He,  at  the  same  time*  defended 
her  with  with  all  the  strength  which  love  and  vtlor  in- 
spired. Aided  only  by  two  slaves,  he  put  the  rmvishers 
to  flight,  and  conveyed  Semira  home,  fainting  and  bloody, 
who,  on  opening  her  eyes,  beheld  her  liberator. 

"  Oh,  Zadig,**  she  said,  *'  I  love  thee  not  alone  as  my 
betrothed,  but  I  love  thee  as  one  to  whom  I  owe  both 
honor  and  life." 

Never  wai  heart  mora  penetrated  with  gratitBde  than 
that  of  Semira,  never  did  lips  so  ravishing  express  sen- 
timents so  touching.  They  were  uttered  in  words, 
prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  the  greatest  of  bencfiu 
received,  breathing  at  the  same  time,  too,  of  transport 
the  roost  tender,  and  of  love  the  most  artlesa.  Her 
wound  was  slight,  and  was  easily  healed ;  but  Zadig  was 
more  dangerously  hurt;  an  arrow,  striking  him  near  the 
eye,  had  deeply  wounded  him.  Semira  importuned  the 
gods  for  nothing  but  the  cuie  of  her  lover.  Her  eyes 
were  night  and, day  bathed  in  tears;  she  waited  the 
moment  when  those  of  Zadig  ooold  meet  her  gkncea ; 
but  an  abscess  arising  upon  the  wounded  eye,  left  her 
every  ^ng  to  fear.  They  sent  even  to  Memphis  to 
employ  the  great  physician,  Hermes,  who  came  with  « 
numerous  retinue.  He  visited  the  sick  Zadig,  and  de- 
clared he  would  lose  his  eye ;  he  even  foretold  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  this  sad  accident  should  happen. 

**  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,**  sold  he,  ''  I  could  have 
saved  it,  but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  incurable.*' 

All  Babylon,  in  lamenting  the  destiny  of  Zadig,  ad- 
mired the  profound  knowledge  of  Hermes.  Two  days 
afber  the  abscess  burst  of  its  own  accord;  Zadig  was 
peifectiy  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a  book,  wherein  he  de- 
monstrated that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  cured.  Zadig 
did  not  read  it,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  go  out,  he  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  visit  to  her  who  alone  had  inspired  him  with 
hopes  of  happiness  in  lifb,  and  for  whom  alone  he  wished 
to  have  ey^s.  Semira  had  been  gone  into  the  country  for 
three  days.  On  the  route,  he  learned  that  his  beauteous 
being,  having  declared  openly  that  she  had  an  insur- 
mountable aversion  to  one-eyed  men,  had  married  Orcon 
the  night  before.  At  this  announcement  he  sank  to  the 
earth  without  sensation ;  his  grief  reduced  him  even  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave ;  be  was  for  a  long  time  severely 
sick,  bnt  at  length  reaHon  triumphed  over  his  affliction, 
and  the  heortlessness  of  her  he  loved,  served  in  notte 
measnre  to  console  him. 

*'  Since  I  have  suffered,'*  said  he,  **  from  the  caprice  of 
one  who  was  educated  in  the  splendors  of  a  court,  I  am 
resolved  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a  citizen.'* 

He  chose  Azora,  the  wisest  and  best  bora  in  the  dty ; 
he  married  her,  and  lived  a  month  with  her  in  the  de- 
lights of  a  union  the  moat  tender.  He,  however,  remaiked 
in  her  a  little  levity,  and  too  much  of  an  indination  to 
discover  that  the  youngest  and  handsomest  formed  vert 
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alwrnys  thoie  who  had  the  most  wit  and  virtue.  One  day 
Axora  returned  from  a  promenade,  flushed  with  anger» 
and  uttering  loud  exdamationsi 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  wifet"  laid  he  to  her. 
'*  Who  can  have  disturbed  yon  thus  V* 

**  Alas !"  said  she,  **  you  would  be  equally  so,  if  yon 
had  seen  the  spectacle  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness. 
I  have  been  to  console  the  young  widow  of  Cosroe,  who 
two  days  since  erected  a  tomb  to  her  young  husband,  near 
the  rivulet  which  skirts  this  meadow.  She  promised  the 
gods,  in  her  grief,  to  dwell  near  this  tomb  as  long  as  the 
waters  of  the  rivulet  flowed  near  it." 

"Ah  f"  said  Zadig,  "  behold  a  woman  who  really  loves 
her  husband  .'*' 

"  Oh  !'*  interrupted  Azora,  "  if  you  knew  upon  what 
she  was  occupied  when  I  visited  her!" 

"  What  was  it,  then,  my  beauteous  AzoraT" 
^  She  was  employed  in  turning  the  course  of  the  rivu- 
let." 

Azora  continued  her  revilings  so  long,  and  uttered  her 


will  the  passage  be  less  agreeable  to  him  if  his  nose  shall 
be  a  little  shorter  in  the  second  life  than  in  the  first?" 

She  took  then  a  razor;  she  went  to  the  tomb  of  her 
husband,  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  then  advanced  to  cut 
off*  the  nose  of  Zadig,  whom  she  found  extended  in  the 
tomb.  Zadig  raised  himself,  holding  his  nose  with  one 
hand,  and  arresting  the  razor  with  the  other. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  make  no  farther  outcry  against 
the  young  widow  of  Cosroe;  the  project  of  cutting  offftiy 
nose  may  well  vie  with  that  of  turning  a  rivulet  from  its 
course." 

Zadig  found  the  first  month  of  marriage  to  be  the 
honey- moon,  the  second  the  moon  of  wormwood.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  repudiate  Atora,  who 
had  become  too  difficult  to  live  with,  and  sought  for  hap- 
piness in  the  study  of  nature. 

"  There  is  no  one,"  said'  he,  **  happier  than  a  philoso- 
pher, who  reads  in  the  great  book  which  God  has  placed 
before  our  eyes.  The  truths  which  it  reveals  are  for 
\  him ;  he  nourishes  and  elevates  his  soul ;  he  lives  a  tran- 


reproaches  so  violently  against  the  young  widow,  that  this  li  qoil  life;  he  fears  no  man,  nor  does  bis  tender  wife  en- 


display  of  virtue  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Zadig. 

He  had  a  friend  named  Cador,  who  was  one  of  those 
young  persons  in  whom  his  wife  found  more  probity  and 
merit  than  in  others :  he  received  him  into  his  confidence, 
and  assured  himself,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  his  fidelity,  by 
making  him  a  considerable  present.  Azora,  having 
passed  two  days  with  one  of  her  friends  in  the  country, 
returned  on  the  third  to  the  house.  Her  domestics,  in 
tears,  announced  that  her  husband  had  died  suddenly 


deavor  to  deprive  him  of  his  nose.*' 

Full  of  these  ideas,  he  retired  to  a  country  house  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  did  not  there  occupy 
himself  in  calculating  how  many  drops  of  water  flow  in 
the  space  of  a  second  under  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  nor 
whether  a  fourth  of  a  cubic  more  of  rain  foil  in  the  veni- 
son month  than  in  the  month  of  mutton.  Neither  did  he 
endeavor  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  making  silk  from  the 
spider's  web,  nor  porcelain  from  broken  bottles ;  but  he 


the  night  before;  that  they  had  not  dared  to  carry  her  i  studied,  above  all,  the  properties  of  animals  and  plants, 
this  sad  news,  and  that  they  had  laid  Zadig  in  the  tomb  |  and  soon  acquired  a  sagacity  which  revealed  to  him  a 
of  his  fathers,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  In  the  evening  ',  tliousand  difTerences,  '^h^ie  other  men  behold  nothing 
Cador  demanded  permission  to  speak  to  her,  and  the  two  ,  but  uniformity. '  One  day,i -while  walking  near  a  wood, 
wept  together.  In  the  morning  they  wept  less,  and  dined  he  saw  running  towardi  him  the  finest  horse  of  the  king's 
together.     Cador  told  her  his  friend,  Zadig,  had  left  him  j  stable,  which  had  escuped  from  the  hands  of  the  groom 


the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  her  to  understand  his  greatest  happiness  would  be 
in  paruking  of  his  fortune  with  her.  The  dame  wept, 
was  vexed,  became  calm ;  the  supper  was  longer  than 
the  dinner,  and  they  conversed  with  more  confidence. 
Azora  bestowed  an  eulogy  upon  .the  deceased,  but  con- 
fessed that  he  had  faulu  from  which  Cador  was  exempt. 
In  the  midst  of  the  supper,  Cador  complained  of  a  vio- 
lent pain  inr  the  spleen ;  the  dame,  restless  and  eager  to 
assist  him,  caused  all  the  esnences  with  which  she  per^ 
fumed  herself  to  be  brought,  to  try  if  there  were  not  some 
one  of  them  good  for  a  pain  in  the  spleen ;  she  regretted 
much  that  the  great  Hermes  was  no  longer  at  Babylon ; 
she  deigned  «ven  to  touch  the  part  where  Cador  felt  such 
mtreroe  pains. 

"  Are  you  subject  to  this  cruel  malady  T"  said  she, 
with  compassion. 

"It  ha4  frequently  brought  mo  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,"  responded  Cador,  "  and  there  is  but  one  remedy 


on  the  plains  of  Babylpn.  The  chief  huntsman  and  all 
the  other  officers  ran  after  him  with  much  anxiety.  The 
chief  huntsman  accosted  Zadig,  and  demanded  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  horse  of  the  king  pass  by. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Zadig,  "  a  horse  which  gallops  beao» 
tifully  ;  he  is  five  feet  in  height;  his  hoofs  are  small;  hia 
tail  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  bosses  of  his 
bits  are  of  gold  twenty-three  carats  fine ;  his  shoes  of  sil- 
ver eleven  deniert  fine." 

"  What  road  has  he  taken  7  Where  is  he  7"  demanded 
the  chief  huntsman. 

"I  have  never  seen  him,"  responded  Zadig,  "nor 
heard  any  speak  of  him." r% 

The  chief  huntsman  and  chief  eunuch  did  not  doubt 
that  Zadig  had  stolen  the  horse  of  the  king ;  they  con- 
ducted him  before  the  assembled  judges  of  the  state,  who 
condemned  him  to  the  knout,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  exile.  Hardly  had  the  sentence  been  passed, 
ere  they  found  the  horse.    The  judges  were  under  the 


which  can  relieve  me ;  it  is  to  appl^r  to  the  affected  part  I  grievous  necessity  of  retracting  their  decree;  hot  they 

condemned  Zadig  to  pay  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold  for 
having  said  ho  had  not  seen  that  which  he  had  seen ;  he 


the  nose  of  a  man  who  has  just  died. 

"  A  singular  remedy,"  said  Azora;  but  the  great  merit 
of  the  young  man  at  length  determined  her.     "After,!  was  first  compelled  to  pay  this  fine,  and  was  afterwaids 


all,"  said  she,  "when  my  husband  shall  have  passed 
firem  the  world  of  toMlay  into  the  world  of  to-morrow 


permitted  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  assembled  judges. 
He  spoke  in  these  words : 
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**  Stan  of  jutdce,  abystes  of  knowledge,  mirrors  of 
truth,  who  have  the  weight  of  lead,  the  hardness  of  iron, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  much  affinity  with 
gold;  since  it  is  permitted  me  to  speak  before  this  august 
assembly,  I  swear  by  Orosmades  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
sacred  horse  of  the  king  of  kings.     Listen  to  the  truth : 
You  must  know  that  when  walking  in  the  paths  of  the 
wood,  I  perceived  the  marks  of  a  horse's  hoofs ;  they 
were  all  at  equal  distances.     These  are  the  marks,  said 
I,  of  a  horse  whose  gallop  is  perfect.     The  foliage  of  the 
trees  bordering  upon  a  narrow  path  seven  feet  wide,  was 
somewhat  ruffled  on  the  right  and  left,  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  path.     This  horse,  said 
I,  has  a  tail  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  which,  by  its 
movements  to   the  right  and    left,  has  disturbed    the 
foliage.     I  saw  beneath  the  trees  which  formed  a  bower, 
five  feet  in  height,  some  leaves  newly  stripped  from  the 
branches:  I  knew  the  horse  must  have  touched  them, 
and  was  consequently  five  feet  high.    As  to  his  bits,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  gold,  twenty-three  carats 
fine,  for  he  struck  the  bosses  of  them  against  a  stone, 
which  I  knew  to  be  a  touch-stone,  and  which  I  have  pre- 
viously used  as  a  test.     I  finally  judged,  by  the  marks 
which  his  shoes  left  upon  stones  of  another  kind,  that  he 
was  shod  with  silver,  eleven  deniers  fine." 

AU  the  judges  admired  the  profound  and  subtle  dis- 
cernment of  Zadig;  the  news  came  even  to  the  ears  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Men  spoke  of  no  one  but  Zadig  in 
the  anti-chambers,  the  chambers,  and  the  cabinet;  and 
although  several  magi  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer,  the  king  commanded  the  fine  of 
four  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, to  be  remitted.  The  notary,  the  bailiffs,  and 
the  attomies  came  in  grand  procession  to  deliver  back 
his  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold ;  they  only  retained  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
justice,  in  addition  to  which  their  servants  demanded 
perquisites. 

Zadig  plainly  saw  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  too  wise 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  promised  himself,  on  the 
next  occasion,  not  to  be  so  ready  in  divulging  what  he 
bad  seen. 

The  moment  of  trial  soon  came.  A  prisoner  of  state 
escaped;  he  passed  under  the  windows  of  his  house. 
They  questioned  Zadig ;  he  answered  nothing ;  but  they 
proved  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  time. 
He  was  condemned  for  this  crime  to  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred ounces  of  gold,  and  thanked  his  judges  for  their 
indulgence,  according  to  the  custom  of  Babylon. 

"  Great  Heaven  !"  said  he  to  himself,  "how  lamenta- 
ble to  be  found  walking  in  a  wood  where  the  horse  of 
the  king  has  passed !  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  found  at 
a  window !  How  difficult  to  be  happy  in  this  life !" 

Zadig  endeavored  to  console  himself  by  philosophy 
and  friendship  for  the  evils  which  fortune  had  caused 
him.  He  had,  in  the  suburbs  of  Babylon,  a  house  em- 
bellished with  great  taste,  where  he  assembled  all  the 
works  of  art,  and  all  the  pleasures  worthy  of  an  honest 
man.  In  the  morning,  his  library  was  open  to  all  the 
wise ;  in  the  evening,  his  table  was  the  place  of  resort  of 
good  company:  but  he  very  soon  found  bow  dangeious 


the  wise  are  ;  a  great  dispute  arose  concerning  a  law  of 
Zoroaster  which  prohibited  the  eating  of  griffins. 

"  How  can  the  griffin  be  prohibited,"  said  some,  "  if 
such  an  animal  does  not  exist  ?" 

"It  must  be  that  he  exists,"  said  others,  "else  Zoro- 
aster would  not  prohibit  his  being  eaten." 

Zadig  wished  to  reconcile  them,  by  saying,  "  If  there 
are  griffins,  do  not  eat  them ;  if  there  are  none,  of  course 
we  shall  not  eat  them ;  and  in  either  case  we  shall  all 
obey  Zoroaster." 

A  learned  man,  who  had  composed  thirteen  volumes 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  griffin,  hastened  to  accuse 
Zadig  before  a  chief  magi  named  Yebor,  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  Chaldeans,  and  therefore  the  most  bigotted. 
This  man  would  have  impaled  Zadig  for  the  glory  of  the 
sun.  His  friend,  Cador,  came  to  see  the  old  Yebor,  and 
',  said  to  him : 

I  **  Long  live  the  sun  and  griffins .'  beware  how  you 
punish  Zadig:  he  is  a  saint;  he  has  griffins  in  his  poul- 
try yard,  and  does  not  eat  them ;  and  his  accuser  is  a 
heretic  who  even  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have 
cloven  feet,  and  are  not  unclean  !"^ 

"Ah,  well !"  said  Yebor,  shaking  his  bald  head,  "  it  is 
necessary  to  impale  Zalig  for  thinking  wrongly  of  grif- 
fins, and  the  other  for  speaking  wrongly  of  rabbits." 

Cador  at  length  arranged  the  matter,  and  nobody  was 
impaled ;  although  several  doctors  murmured,  and  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  Babylon.  Zadig  exclaimed :  "  In  what 
does  happiness  consist !  Every  thing  persecutes  me  in 
this  worid,  even  beings  which  do  not  exist."  He  cursed 
the  learned,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  good  com- 
pany. 

He  assembled  at  his  house  all  the  upright  men,  and 
most  amiable  women  in  Babylon ;  he  gave  delicate  sup- 
pers, preceded  by  concerts,  and  animated  by  charming 
conversation,  using  every  means  of  banishing  that  anx* 
iousness  of  displaying  wit,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  de- 
stroying its  effect,  and  of  spoiling  every  social  meeting. 
Neither  was  the  choice  of  his  friends  nor  of  his  viands 
influenced  by  vanity ;  for  he  preferred  reality  to  appear- 
ances, and  hence  received  due  estimation,  without  making 
any  pretensions. 

Opposite  his  house  dwelt  Arimare,  a  person  whose 
wicked  soul  was  depicted  upon  his  coarse  physiognomy. 
He  was  envious  and  swelling  with  pride ;  and  to  heighten 
all,  was  of  a  troublesome  disposition.     Having  never 
been  successful  in  the  world,  he  revenged  himself  by 
cursing  it.     Rich  as  he  was,  he  found  it  difficult  tn 
gathering  flatterers    around   him.      The  noise  of  the 
chariots  which  came  at  evening  to  the  house  of  Zadig, 
vexed  him;  the  sound  of  his  praises  vexed  him  stall 
farther.     He  went  frequently  to  the  assemblies  of  Zadig, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  table,  without  being  invited ; 
there  he  blighted  the  joy  of  the  whole  company,  as  the 
Harpies  are  said  to  have  infected  the  viands  which  they 
touched.     This  man,, who  in  Babylon  was  termed  "  the 
envious,"  wished  to  ruin  Zadig,  because  he  was  called 
"  the  happy."     "  An  opportunity  for  doing  an  itgufy  hap- 
pens a  hundred  times  a  day,  bat  for  doing  good  not  once 
a  year,"  says  Zoroaster. 
The  envious  man  went  to  Zadig,  who  was  protnenadtaf 
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in  hit  gardeo  widi  two  friends  and  a  lady,  to  whom  he  |'  king  immediately  ordered  Zadig  to  be  brought  beforB 


often  uttered  many  gallant  compliments,  without  any 
other  intention  than  that  of  saying  them.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  a  war,  which  the  king  had  happily 
<WBcluded  with  the  prince  of  Hyrcania,  his  vassal.  Za- 
dig,  who  had  signalized  his  courage  in  this  short  war, 
praised  the  king  very  much,  and  the  lady  he  praised  still 
more.  He  took  his  tablets  and  wrote  four  verses  which 
he  wrote  extempore,  and  gave  them  to  the  beautiful  lady 
to  read.  His  friends  begged  him  to  let  them  see  the 
verses ;  but  modesty,  or  rather  a  well-directed  self-love, 
restrained  him.  He  tore  in  two  pieces  the  leaf  of  the 
tablet  upon  which  he  had  written,  and  flung  them  into  a 
rose-bush,  where  they  would  be  sought  for  to  no  purpose. 
A  slight  rain  following,  they  regained  the  house.  The 
envious  man,  who  remained  in  the  garden,  searched  until 
he  found  a  part  of  the  leaf.  It  had  been  so  ambiguously 
written,  that  the  half  of  the  verses  which  completed  the 
line,  made  sense  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
short-measured  verse;  but  by  a  strange  chance  these 
little  verses  contained  slanders  of  a  most  abominable 
nature  against  the  king. 


him,  and  his  two  friends  and  the  lady  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Zadig  bent  his  face  to  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
and  queen,  humbly  demanding  their  pardon  for  having 
composed  bad  poetry ;  he  spoke  with  so  much  grace, 
wit,  and  reason,  that  the  king  and  queen  desired  to  see 
him  again.  He  came,  and  pleased  them  still  more. 
They  gave  him  all  the  wealth  of  the  envious  man  who 
had  uqjustly  accused  him;  but  Zadig  returned  it  all;  and 
the  envious  man  was  only  touched  with  pleasure  at  the 
idea  of  not  losing  his  wealth.  The  esteem  of  thd  king 
for  Zadig  increased  daily.  He  shared  all  his  pleasures 
with  him,  and  consulted  him  in  all  his  afioirs.  Zadig  at 
last  thought  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  be  happy. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  feast, 
which  took  place  every  five  years.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Babylon  solemnly  to  debate,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years,  which  one  of  the  citizens  had  performed  the  most 
generous  deed.  The  grandees  and  magi  were  the  judges. 
The  chief  satrap,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  recounted 
the  noblest  actions  which  were  performed  under  his 
government.     They  came  to  this  solemnity  from  the  ex- 


The  envious  Arimare  was  happy  for  the  first  time  in  i  tremities  of  the  earth.  The  victor  received  from  the 
his  life.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  means  of  destroying  a  hands  of  the  monarch  a  cup  of  gold,  garnished  with  prc- 
virtuous  and  amiable  man.  Full  of  this  cruel  joy,  he  cio"»  stones,  with  these  words:  "Accept  this  reward  of 
caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king  this  satire  written  by  !  generosity,  and  may  the  gods  give  me  many  subjecU  who 
the  hand  of  Zadig:  who,  together  with  his  two  friends  |,  resemble  you.'* 

and  the  lady,  was  committed  to  prison.  He  was  soon  |'  The  memorable  day  arrived,  and  the  king  appeared 
tried,  without  being  permitted  to  offer  anything  in  his  i,  upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  grandees,  magi,  and 
own  defence.  When  ho  came  to  receive  sentence,  the  1 1  deputies  from  all  nations,  who  came  to  witness  these 
envious  man  met  him,  and  said  aloud,  that  his  verses  games  where  glories  were  acquired,  not  by  speed  of 
were  good  for  nothing.  Zndig  did  not  pride  himself  horses,  nor  strength  of  body,  but  by  virtue.  The  chief 
upon  being  a  good  poet,  but  he  was  in  despair  at  being  satrap  recited,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  actions  which  seemed 
condemned  as  guilty,  and  at  being  compelled  to  witness  '  to  give  their  performers  a  claim  to  this  estimable  prize, 
the  imprisonment  of  a  beautiful  lady  and  two  of  his  .!  He  spoke  not  of  the  greatness  of  soul  with  which  Zadig 
friends,  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  committed.     He  ,  returned  the  envious  man  his  wealth:  this  was  not  an 


was  not  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  because  his  ta- 
blets spoke  for  him  :  such  was  the  law  in  Babylon.  They 
led  him  forth  to  death  through  a  crowd  of  curious  spec- 
tators, none  of  whom  dared  to  complain,  and  who  gath- 
ered around  to  examine  his  countenance,  and  see  if  he 
died  with  a  good  grace.  His  parents  only  were  afflicted, 
for  his  wealth  did  not  revert  to  them.  Three-fourths  of 
it  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  the  re- 
mainder for  tho  benefit  of  the  envious  man. 

At  tho  very  moment  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
death,  the  parrot  of  the  king  flew  from  his  balcony, 
and  alighted  in  the  garden  of  Zadig  upon  a  rose-busk. 
A  peach,  shaken  from  a  neighboring  tree  by  the  wind, 


action  which,  in  his  eyes,  deserved  to  dispute  the  prize. 

He  presented  first  a  judge,  who,  having  decided  a 
very  important  case  against  a  citizen,  by  a  mistake  for 
which  he  was  not  even  responsible,  had  given  all  his 
property  as  a  compensation  for  what  the  other  had  lost. 

He  then  produced  a  young  man,  who  being  enamored 
to  distraction  of  a  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  espouse, 
had  yielded  her  to  a  friend  who  was  dying  for  love  of 
her,  paying  at  the  same  time  a  dower  in  yielding  her. 

Afterwards  a  soldier  was  brought  forward,  who  in  the 

war  of  Hyrcania  had  given  a  still  greater  example  of 

generosity.     The  soldiers  of  the  enemy  had  seized  his 

,  betrothed,  and  he  defended  her  against  them :  they  told 


had  fallen  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  written  leaf, ;  him  that  other  Hyrcanians  were  seizing  his  mother  at  a 
to  which  it  was  fast  glued.  The  bird  seized  the  peach,  few  steps  distance :  he  quitted  his  betrothed  in  tears,  and 
together  with  the  leaf,  and  carried  them  to  the  knee  of,  ran  to  rescue  his  mother;  be  then  returned  to  her  he 
the  monarch.  The  curious  prince  read  the  words,  which  loved,  and  found  her  expiring.  He  would  have  slain 
formed  no  sense,  but  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  some  "  himself,  but  his  mother  reminded  him  that  he  was  her 
verses.  He  loved  poetry,  and  there  is  always  a  resource  i  only  hope  and  stay  in  life:  and  he  had  tho  courage  to 
in  princes  who  love  it :   the  adventure  of  the  pairot  i  endure  existence. 

cau^ied  him  to  reflect.  The  queen,  who  remembered  I  The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  soldier.  The  king 
what  had  been  written  by  Zadig,  brought  the  piece  upon  {  then  spoke  and  said :  '*  His  act,  and  those  of  the  others, 
which  his  accusation  was  founded.  They  joined  the  '  are  noble,  yet  they  do  not  astonish  me;  yesterday  Zadig 
two  parts,  which  fitted  together  perfectly,  and  they  then  did  that  which  astonished  me.  I  had  for  some  days 
read  the  verses  as  Zadig  had  compo5ed  them.      Tho  I  disgraced  my  minister  and  favorite,  Coreb.  I  complained 
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of  him  with  violence,  and  all  my  coortierB  aisured  nae  T  ['younger  fail  sister;  the  elder  deservm  die  tbiity 

was  too  mild,  vying  with  each  other  in  saying  every    pieces." 

imaginable  thing  against  him.     I  asked  of  Zadig  what  {     Zadig  sommoned  them  to  appear  before  faimi  one 

he  thought,  and  he  dared  to  speak  favorably  of  him.     I    afier  the  other.     He  said  to  the  elder:  **  Toor  fiuher  is 

have  seen  examples  in  hintory,  of  men  who  have  given  i '  not  dead,  he  is  healed  of  hie  sickness,  and  is  letiiiiHMi  to 

their  wealth  to  recompense  an  error,  of  men  who  have  i ,  Babylon." 

yielded  their  mistress,  and  of  men  who  have  preferred  a  i 

mother  to  the  object  of  their  love ;  but  I  have  never  read 

of  a  courtier  who  spoke  in  favor  of  a  disgraced  minister, 


**  Qod  be  praised,"  responded  the  yoong  men;  '^bm 
the  tomb  cost  me  very  dear!" 

Zadig  said  the  same  thing  afterwards  to  the  younger. 


against  whom  his  sovereign  was  enraged.    I  give  twenty  j  |  «  God  be  praised,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  return  my  father  afl 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  each  of  those  whose  generous  }  i  ^ave ;  but  T  hope  he  will  leave  my  sister  what  I  have 


actions  have  been  recited,  but  I  award  the  cup  to  Zadig. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  it  is  your  majesty  alono  who  merits  I 
the  cup ;  you  have  performed  an  action  heretofore  un- 
heard of,  since,  being  a  king,  you  have  not  been  angry 
with  your  slave  for  withstanding  your  passion." 

Men  admired  both  the  king  and  Zadig.     The  judge 


given  her." 

"Yon  shall  return  nothing,"  said  Zadig,  "but  shall 
have  the  thirty  thousand  pieces ;  it  is  you  who  love  your 
father  most." 

There  came  to  the  court  daily  complaints  against  the 
governor  of  Media,  named  Irax.  He  was  a  person  whose 
natural  disposition  was  not  bad,  but  had  been  corrupted 


who  bad  sacrificed  his  wealth,  the  lover  who  had  married  I 

his  mistress  to  his  friend,  the  soldier  who  had  preferred  ||  by  vanity  and  indulgence  in  pleasure.    He  rarely  suffered 

the  safety  of  his  mother  to  that  of  his  betrothed,  received  ji  himself  to  be  spoken  to,  and  never  to  be  contradicted. 


Peacocks  are  not  more  vain,  nor  doves  more  voluptooos 
than  he  was ;  he  lived  but  in  a  state  of  false  glory  and 


the  gifts  of  the  monarch — they  had  their  names  recorded 
in  the  book  of  the  generous;  but  Zadig  had  the  cup. 

This  day  was  consecrated  by  feasts,  even  longer  than  the  !  ■  false  pleasure.     Zadig  undertook  to  correct  him' 
law  required,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  still  retained  in  j     He  sent  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  a  music  master, 
"  with  twelve  singers  and  twenty-four  violin-plavers ;   a 

The  king  lost  Hs  prime  minister;  he  chose  Zadig  to  '  Seward,  with  six  cooks  and  four  chamberlains,  who  were 
fin  his  place.  All  the  handsome  women  in  Babylon  ap-  commanded  not  to  quit  him.  The  order  of  the  king  de- 
plauded  the  choice,  for  since  the  foundaUan  of  the  empire  \  manded  the  following  plan  to  be  scrupulously  observed ; 


there  had  not  been  a  minister  so  young.  All  the  cour* 
tiers  were  chagrined ;  the  envious  man  was  seized  with  a 
spitting  of  blood,  and  his  nose  swelled  prodigiously. 


and  behold  how  the  matter  ended .'  The  first  day,  as 
soon  as  the  voluptuous  Irax  was  awake,  the  music  mas- 
ter entered,  followed  by  his  singers  and  violin  players ; 


Zadig,  having  thanked  the  king  and  queen,  went  also  in    they  sang  a  song  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  every  three 


the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  thank  the  parrot. 

"Beautiful  bird,"  said  he,  "it  is  thou  who  hast  saved 
my  life-— it  is  thou  who  hast  made  me  prime  minister. 
The  horse  of  bis  majesty  caused  me  much  evil,  but  thou 
bast  done  me  much  good.  Behold,  then,  on  what  the 
destinies  of  man  depend!" 

Zadig  caused  every  one  to  reverence  the  sacred  power 
of  the  laws,  but  prevented  the  weight  of  his  dignity  from 
falling  heavy  on  any.  He  did  not  restrain  the  will  of  the 
divan,  and  allowed  each  vizier  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 
When  he  presided  at  the  tribunal,  it  was  not  he  who 
judged,  it  was  the  law ;  when  that  was  too  severe,  he 
tempered  it  with  mildness ;  when  it  lacked  power,  his 
equity  made  people  suppose  they  were  the  laws  of  Zoro- 
aster. It  is  from  Zadig  that  all  nations  inherit  this  great 
principle,  "  that  it  is  better  to  hazard  saving  a  guilty  man, 
than  to  condemn  an  innocent  one."    He  believed  laws  to 


minutes  the  chorus  was,  "  Wliat  extreme  merit !  what 

'  grace  !  what  grandeur !  ah,  how  contented  his  highness 

I  ought  to  be  with  himself!"    After  the  conclusion  of  the 

I  song,  a  chamberlain  made  a  harrangue  three-quarters  of 

an  hour  in  length,  in  which  she  expressly  praised  all  the 

I  good  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  him.     The  har- 

'  rangue  being  finished,  they  conducted  him  to  the  table  to 

I  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.    The  dinner  lasted 

three  hours ;  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 

I  the  first  chamberlain  said,  "  He  is  right."     Hardly  had 

he  pronounced  four  words,  ere  the  second  chamberlain 

exclaimed,  "  He  is  right,"     The  two  other  chamberlains 

gave  way  to  loud  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  jokes  which 

Irax  uttered,  or  ought  to  have  uttered.     Afier  dinner 

they  repeated  the  song  to  him. 

This  first  day  appeared  delightful  to  him ;  he  believed 
the  king  of  kings  honored  him  according  to  bis  merits. 


be  made  for  succoring  ciUzens  as  weU  as  intimidating  |i  xhe  second  day  seemed  less  agreeable;  the  thixd  was 


them.  His  chief  talents  lay  in  detecting  truth,  which  all 
men  endeavor  to  hide.  In  the  first  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  put  his  great  talent  in  practice.  A  famous 
Babylonian  merchant  had  died  in  the  Indies;  ho  had 
made  his  two  sons  heirs  in  equal  portions,  after  appor- 


wearisome;  the  fourth  insupportable ;  the  fifth  a  punish- 
ment. At  length,  wearied  with  hearing  them  always 
sing,  "  Ah !  how  contented  ought  his  highness  to  be  with 
himself!"  that  he  was  always  in  the  right,  and  with  being 
faarrangucd  ever}'  day  at  the  same  hour,  he  wnrote  to  court. 


tioningamarriagedowertohisdaughter,  and  left,  beside.*,  '  begging  the  king  that  he  would  deign  to  recall  his  cbam- 


a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  to 
that  one  of  his  sons  who  should  be  judged  to  love  him 


■berlains,  his  musicians,  and  his  steward;  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  be  loss  nun,  and  more  attentive  to  his 


most.  The  elder  brother  built  him  a  tomb ;  the  second  i;  duties.  Thus,  although  he  was  less  flattered,  he  became 
added  a  part  of  his  heritage  to  the  dower  of  his  sister,  i,  more  happy ;  for  pleasure  never  ending,  is  not  pleasure. 
Every  one  said:  "The  elder  loves  his  father  most,  the  |i     There  was  a  great  dispute  in  Babylon,  which  bad 
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endured  fifteen  yean,  and  bad  divided  the  empire  into 
two  obatinate  sects ;  the  one  maintained  that  the  temple 
of  Myrthra  ought  never  to  be  entered  but  with  the  left 
fbot  foremost;  the  other  held  this  custom  in  abominatioOf 
and  never  entered  it  but  with  the  right  foot  first.  Every 
one  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  solemn  feast-day,  to  ascer- 
tain which  sect  Zadig  would  favor.  The  whole  universe 
had^tbeir  eyes  upon  his  two  feet,  and  the  city  was  in  agi- 
tation and  suspense*  Zadig  entered  the  temple  by  leap- 
ing in  with  both  feet  joined  together,  and  proved  after- 
wards, by  an  eloquent  discourse,  that  the  Gpd  of  Heaven 
and  earth  is  no  observer  of  the  person,  and  attaches  no 
more  importance  to  the  right  than  to  the  led  foot.  Every 
one  agreed  with  him,  not  because  he  was  right,  not 
became  it  was  reasonable,  but  because  he  was  prime 
minister. 

He  also  discovered  the  grand  secret  of  finishing  both 
his  general  and  practical  business  in  the  morning ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  occupied  in  embellishing  Babylon.  He 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  recompensed,  by 
benefits  and  distinctions,  those  who  advanced  them.  In 
the  evening  he  amused  the  king  and  qneen.  The  king 
said :  **  He  is  a  great  minister !"  The  queen  said :  "  An 
amifd>le  minister !"  and  both  added :  *'  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  loss  had  he  been  hung !"  l>.  s.  R. 


Original . 
THE    CROSS    BEFORE    THE   CROWN. 

**  Ij«t  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteoui,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  lua.'*-^NUMBeaB  xxiii.  10. 

Oh,  let  me  die  the  Christian's  death 

Of  triumph  and  of  peace. 
Like  him,  when  fainter  grows  my  breath, 

Ere  it  for  ever  cease- 
Like  him,  may  I  possess  the  power, 
To  meet  unshrinkingly  that  hour; 

And  bid  the  world  farewell. 
Without  a  pang,  without  a  fear. 
Without  a  wish  to  linger  here^- 

Assurod  that  "  all  is  well!" 
Eager  to  soar  from  earth  away, 

A  soul  from  bondage  free 
To  the  bright  realms  of  endless  day. 

And  pnre  felicity. 
Methinks  I  hear  a  still  small  voice. 

Responsive  to  my  prayer ; 
Approving  well  my  uttered  choice. 

The  Christian's  end  to  share : 
And  thus  to  me  it  kindly  saith*- 
*'  If  thou  would'st  die  the  Christian's  death. 

And  gain  his  blest  reward ; 
Renounce  this  world  of  sin  and  strife. 
And  live  the  Christian's  holy  tife, 

Obedient  to  his  Lord; 
Seek  but  His  smile— fear  but  His  firown, 

Count  worldly  gain  but  dross ; 
'Tis  meet  if  thou  wiltjarear  the  crown. 

That  thou  sbonldst  bear  the  cross." 

w.  c.  K. 
Pcf^eld,  Geo, 
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Original. 
LINES 

TO  A  VOUItC  LADY,  AN  ORPHAN,  EMBARKING  FOR  EUROPE  TO  JOIN 

HER  SISTER. 

BT   CHARLES    C05STANTIN£    PISK,   D.   I). 

What  though  the  sun  hath  set  upon  the  shon*, 

Where  thou  hast  left  so  many  loving  hearts: 
'Tis  but  a  transient  gloom  that  settles  o'er 

The  bright  and  beauteous  vision,  which  departs 
Only  to  dawn  more  cheerfully  again 

Upon  thy  gentle  soul— as,  on  the  morrow, 
That  sun  will  greet  thee,  rising  on  the  main, 

And  scattering,  like  mist,  all  pain  and  sorrow. 

Though  from  the  hearth,  where  love  and  peace  abide, 

Offspring  of  Heaven,  thou  goewt — thou  wilt  meet 
Another  hearth-stone,  where  thy  sister  sweet 

Will  soothe  thee  as  an  angel«-'by  her  side 
Thou  wilt  be  happy ;— pure  affoction,  there. 

Will  hug  thee  from  thy  grief,  and  kiss  off  every  tear ! 
The  places  which  now  seem  so  dark  and  lone. 

Will  be  all  bright  with  Heaven's  serenest  ray ; 
And  flowers  will  bloom,  and  breathe  their  fragrance  on 

The  turf— where  every  grass-blade  seems  to  say : 
Spirits  will  meet,  and  love^when  time  is  done ! 

Farewell ! — in  thy  first  childhood  I  have  known 
What  tender  sympathies  were  thine— and  now, 

I  feel,  that  they,  with  years,  have  stronger  grown. 

Take  with  thee  all  my  friendship — ^hear  the  vow 
My  heart  breathes  forth  to  Him,  whose  watchful  eye 

Will  never  close  upon  thee ;  be  thou  blest 
Where'er  thou  goest— angels  from  on  high, 

Sent  to  watch  o'er  thee— take  thetf  to  their  breast : 
They  love  the  lovely  and  the  good — they  hear 

The  lonely  wish — the  silent  sob— the  prayer. 

Farewell — the  winds  are  freshening,  and  the  night 
Is  gathering  round: — to-morrow  will  be  bright! 


Original. 
A     SKETCH. 

BY   FKANCE8    S.   OSGOOD. 

I  SAW  in  those  dark,  timid  eyes, 

A  flash  of  noble  anger  rise^ 

I  watched  the  glow  of  generous  shame,— 

How  richly  to  her  cheek  it  came, 

And  trembled  in  "bright  tumult"  there, 

Beneath  the  waves  of  glossy  hair ! 

I  heard  a  voice,  low,  girlish,  sweet. 
Reprove  another's  slight  deceit. 
And  well  by  that  frank  voice  I  knew. 
By  her  eye's  fire  and  cheek's  worm  hue. 
That  now  in  her  fresh,  early  youth, 
She  is  a  worshipper  of  Truth. 
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Orif  inal 
THE    QUEEN'S   VOVV.» 

A   TALE   OF   ELIZABETH. 
BY   ANN*   S.  STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER    II.     . 

That  swoet,  calm  contentment,  which  pen-ades  the 
mind,  when  once  satisfied  in  its  yearning  after  affection, 
settled  upon  the  heart  of  the  enfeebled  Eari,  like  dew 
within  the  leaves  of  a  perishing  flower.  Never,  in  his 
whole  life,  bad  he  been  so  happy  as  in  that  gloomy  and 
darkened  chamber.  If  he  slept,  there  was  a  bland, 
tranquil  smile  for  ever  'playing  about  his  mouth,  and  in 
his  waking  houn  he  would  gaze  about  on  the  daz^,  mas- 
sive furniture,  as  if  he  had  something  of  love  to  bestow 
even  on  the  inanimate  witnei>scs  of  his  cofitentment. 
There  was  somothing  delicious  and  healthy  in  the 
repose  shod  over  him,  which  brought  strength  to  his 
sick  couch,  and  cheerfulness  to  his  pillow.  Elizabeth, 
too^as  if  resolute  on  not  being  aw  akened  to  the  painful 
uncertainty  of  a  dream  so  fraught  with  bliss — abandoned 
hemelf  to  a  flood  of  gentle  feelings,  which,  for  the  time, 
held  all  others  in  abeyance. 

The  old  nurse  was  still  detained  in  the  invalid's  cham- 
ber, but  only  as  a  m»tter  of  propriety  ;  it  was  Elizabeth's 
hand  that  smoothed  his  pillow — her  gentle  smile  that 
greeted  him  when  he  awoke,  and  her  low  rich  voice  that 
read  his  favorite  authors,  or  conversed  till  he  was  dis- 
posed to  sleep  again.  The  old  woman  was  allowed  to 
remain,  whole  hours  together,  in  the  recess  of  a  distant 
window,  engaged  in  rude  worsted  work,  or  gazing  abroad 
upon  the  ripening  foliage  in  the  park,  and  the  half-tamed 
deer  that  sported  amid  its  umbrageous  shadows. 

Three  weeks  went  by  like  a  dream ;  Devonshire  had 
left  his  couch,  and  as  his  strength  returned,  took  short 
walks  with  the  Princess,  attended  only  by  her  favorite 
old  8er\itor,  Herbert.  By  degrees  their  rambles  were 
extended  to  the  park,  till,  at  lost,  they  would  spend 
whole  hours  together  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  isolated 
clurap  of  trees,  or  on  some  grassy  bank,  flashed  with 
summer  wild  flowors,  whoso  fragrance  rendered  the 
atmosphere  almost  as  sweet  and  dreamy  as  their  state 
of  existence.  In  after  years,  how  often  did  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  turn  back  to  the  memory  of,  those  few  weeks 
of  happiness — to  thot  shady  park,  and  the  sweet  wild- 
blossoms,  with  a  thrill  of  regret,  that  made  her  heart 
throb,  and  her  brow  look  grief-stricken,  beneath  its  royal 
diadem.  That  mcmoi*y  kept  one  spot  for  ever  green  in 
lier  heart— one  fonntaia  open,  which  gushed  up  pure 
waters,  when  selfishness,  vanity  and  ambition,  had  poi- 
soned all  the  rest. 

"You  are  sad,  to-day,"  said  Elizabeth,  os  the  two 
wandered  forth  one  evening,  just  as  the  sunset  was 
tinging  the  heavy  sward,  and  the  rude  old  trees,  with  a 
hue  of  russet  gold.  She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  lifted 
)ier  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  expression  of  deep,  womanly 
tenderness,  that  made  her  own  absolutely  beautiful. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  Earl,  drawing  her  arm  gently 

^  CoQcluded  A-om  page  33G. 


through  bis,  and  moving'  forward'^"  atraage  that  an 
invalid  shoald  repine  becaase  his  health  is  returning ;  at 
any  other  time,  my  blood  would  thrill  to  the  touch  of  this 
sweet  breeze,  after  even  a  day's  illneas,  but  now  the  vigor 
which  it  imparts  only  reminda  me  that  I  am  atrong  enough 
to  return  home,  and  that  it  is  my  doty  to  go." 

The  Princess  draw  closer  to  his  side,  and  the  smile 
died  on  her  lipa. 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  regretful  voice  ; 
"  you  are  yet  for  from  well.  Come,  let  ns  retom  to  tho 
house ;  I  feel  as  if  jast  awaking  from  a  sweet  dream  ; 
there  is  something  too  real  in  this  brcMid  aky  and  the 
dying  sunlight." 

**  And  yet  it  is  very  beautiftil,"  aaid  Devonshire,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  tntall  finger*  that  claaped  his  arm^ 
and  looking  first  into  her  changing  lace,  then  abroad  en 
the  green  paric,  where  the  rich  twilight  lay  slumbering  in 
wreaths  of  misty  purple  amid  the  heavy  foliage.  "  Let 
us  walk  forward  ;  there  is  one  spot  that  we  have  not  yet 
visited." 

The  color  flashed  over  Elizabeth's  lace,  for  she  knew 
well  what  place  he  alhided  to,  and  blushed  with  shame 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  own  ungeneroos  conduct,  but 
she  made  no  objection  when  the  Earl  turned  in  the  same 
direction  which  tbey  had  pursued  on  the  eventful  morn- 
ing of  the  hnnt.  She  was  rendered  anxious  and  unhappy 
by  bis  mention  of  returning  bonne.  Most  truly  she  as- 
serted that  his  words  had  aroused  her  from  a  sweet 
dream— a  dream  that  never  again  was  to  settle  upon  her 
heart. 

"  Why  should  you  leave  me,  Courtney  ?"  slic  asked, 
anxiously,  "  why  should  we,  <^  our  own  free  wU],  cast 
away  the  happiness  which  has  made  the  last  three  weeks 
so  precious  ?   Your  words  have  made  me  very  wretched." 

"  While  illness  was  an  apology  for  remaining  by  your 
side,  there  might  be  little  in  my  becoming  an  inmate  of 
your  house,  even  for  the  lynx-eyed  minions  of  the  court 
to  cavil  at;  but  should  we  remain  together,  now  that  I 
am  well  enough  to  loiter  beneath  these  old  trees  which 
we  have  both  learned  to  love  so,  it  were  a  miracle  if  we 
meet  not  both  with  censure  and  persecudon.  Nay,  frown 
not,  dearest,  it  is  for  your  sake,  not  mine,  that  I  would 
be  prudent;  remember  the  jealous  eyes  of  Queen  Mary 
are  upon  your  slightest  movement." 

Elizabeth's  lips  trembled,  and  she  looked  earnestly  in 
his  face,  anxious  to  learn,  by  its  expression,  if  he  was 
aware  how  much  tho  Queen's  interest  in  himself,  might 
add  to  her  vigilance.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  seri- 
ous, but  there  was  no^iing  in  his  face  that  betrayed  a 
knowledge  of  the  Queen's  partiality,  and,  with  tho  timi- 
dity <^  a  heart  that  truly  and  fervently  loved,  she  shrunk 
from  naming  her  fears  of  a  rival. 

Devonshire's  next  w*ords  were  calculated  to  dissipate 
those  fears,  had  they  been  less  vague  than  tliey  really  were. 
They  had  walked  on  in  silence,  till  at  length  he  paused 
abruptly  just  beneath  the  rock  where  his  first  declaration 
of  love  had  been  made.  The  brushwood  was  yet  twisted 
and  trampled  wh^re  the  hounds  had  rushed  through  in 
pursuit  of  the  stag,  and  farther  on  might  be  seen  the  ri\-u- 
let's  bank,  torn  and  broken  up,  where  Devonshire's 
horse  had  struggled  for  a  foothold  after  his  fatal  leap. 
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The  Uood  rushed  over  Elisabeth's  brow  as  she  recognixed  |!  his  fac^,  far  more  powerful  than  language.     He  pressed 
the  spot,  but  Devonshire  leaned  against  a  jutting  frag-  ;  her  hand   fervently  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  it  again 


ment  of  the  rock  and  quietly  contemplated  the  scene* 
**  It  was  a  perilous  fall,"  he  said,  turning  witli  a  smile 


through  his  arm,  moved  forward  just  ae  a  dark  object 
crept  round  the  hill,  and  approached  the  old  serNitor, 


to  the  conliised  lady,''' but  to  what  happiness  has  it  not  I  who  had  been  standing  beyond  eardiot,  apparently 
led.  Hero,  my  Klitabeth— here  where  I  was  so  chafed  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  brooklet  where  it 
by  your  acorn,  let  me  listen  again  to  the  precious  words  ij  whirled  and  ruflled  round  the  mass  of  earth  and  broken 
that  have  made  my  sick  chamber  a  paradise."  ;  sods  which  had  been  cast  into  iu  channel  by  the  fall  of 

"  Why  should  I  repeat  that  to  you  in  words,  of  which  '  Devonshire's  horw.     The  strange  object  proved  to  be  a 

'  man  of  diminutive   stature,  stooping  in  the  shoulders*, 


every  act,  feeling  and  look,  bear  evidence,"  said  Eliza- 
beth, her  confusion  and  susprcion  alike  swept  away  by  the 
voice  and  manner  of  her  generous  lover.  "  Remember 
what  I  was  when  we  stood  here  three  weeks  ago,  and 
look  upon  me  now.  Has  no  change  come  over  me,  think 
you,  that  I  could  again  return  such  words  as  you  then 
spoke  with  mockery  or  pride  ?  I  believe  that  in  eveiy 
human  being's  Ufe,  there  is  a  season  when  the  spirit 
within  undergoes  a  transfiguration,  partial  or  complete, 
when  the  cireumstance  of  a  day — a  week,  or,  it  may  be, 
a  year,  flashes  over  the  soul,  leaving  traces  therein,  pal- 
pable, and  as  easily  read  by  the  discerning,  as  the  progress 
of  an  army  through  the  bosom  of  a  country  at  rest.  The 
heart  lives  years  in  momenu,  when  it  is  first  touched 


stealthy  in  his  walk,  and  clad  entirely  in  black  volvet» 
which  gave  bis  person  the  appearance  of  being  much 
smaller  than  it  really  was.  Old  Herbert  looked  up,  and 
gave  some  indications  of  the  surprise  which  really  jios- 
sessed  him  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  stealing  through 
the  trees  like  a  timid  wild  animal,  terrified  by  the  sight 
I  of  a  human  being.  He  drew  toward  the  old  man,  and 
seemed  about  to  address  him ;  but  the  moment  Devon- 
shire and  the  Princess  came  in  sight,  he  turned,  hesi- 
tated, and,  at  last,  moved  cringingly  forward,  as'  if 
afraid,  and  yet  desirous  of  attracting  their  notice. 

"  What  brings  you  here,   follow  ?"  said  the   Earl, 
sternly,  for  he  felt  the  Lady  Elisabeth  start  and  cling  to 


by  the  love  of  another.     Mine  Ims  almost  reached  its    his  arm,  as  if  terrified  by  the  creature's,  strange  appear- 
maturity  within  these  three  short  weeks.     Would  you 
have  me  say  more?" 

Devonshire  looked  admiringly  in  her  face  and  felt 
how  truly  she  had  spoken,  and  how  very  beautiful  was 
the  change  that  bad  indeed  fallen  upon  her  lofty  spirit. 
There  was  no  haughty  flashing  of  the  eye,  or  scornful 
curve  on  that  red  lip  as  in  former  days.  While  speak- 
ing, a  generous  enthusiasm  lighted  up  her  face,  but  it 


ance.     "  Whence  got  you  liberty  to  rove  at  will  in  this 
domain?" 

The  strange  being  made  no  answer,  but  fixed  his  keen 
and  exceedingly  small  black  eyes  on  the  lady,  while  he 
fumbled  awkwardly  in  his  doublet,  and  at  lengtli  drew 
forth  a  packet,  liearing  the  broad  seal  of  England. 
Elisabeth  turned  pale,  and  extended  her  hand  to  receive 
the  missive ;  but  the  sallow  messenger  bent  low,  held  it 


only  left  a  beautiful  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  slie  stood  ,  forth  to  the  Enrl  of  Devonshire,  and  again  slowly  lifting 


before  him,  subdued,  gentle  and  lovcablo,  as  the  most 
lowly  peasant-girl  on  his  estate.-^  A  generous  feeling 
throbbed  at  the  Earl's  heart  as  ho  witnessed  these  signs 
—more  gratifying  to  his  proud  nature  than  the  most 
honied  words  that  ever  fell  from  a  woman's  lips. 

"  I  feel  it  all — ^all  your  condescension  and  goodness," 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  warmly,  "  and  yet,"  he  continued, 
with-  a  smile,  "  I  would  fain  have  some  token,  when  I 
am  away-'something  to  convince  mo  that  this  is  not  a 


!  his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her  changing  features  wkh  a 
;  bold,  unswarving  gaze,  that^  at  onother  time,  would 
,  have  called  forth  a  severe  reprimand.  But  she  was  too 
I  anxious  about  tho  package  for  remark  on  the  minified 

insolence  and  servility  of  his  bearing ;  while  he  was  mark- 
I  ing  every  painful  expression  of  her  face  with  his  glit- 
I  tcring,  snake-like  eye,  she  stood  motionless,  gazing  oo 

the  well-known  seal,  hef*  hand  dropping  heavily  by  her 
I  side,  as  it  had  fallen  on  learning  the  destination  of  the 


dream — that  I  am  indeed  so  honored  and  blessed."  I;  package,  and  her  face  changing  from  poic  to  crimson 


Elixabeth  took  a  small  velvet  case  from  her  bosom, 
and  drew  from  thence  a  glove,  richly  embroidered,  but 
stifTenod  and  soiled  with  water.  She  held  it  toward 
the  Earl,  but  hor  hand  trembled,  and  her  voice  was  un- 
steady. 

"  I  took  it  from  your  grasp  when  the  hand  which  held 
it  was  cold,  and  I  thought  dead-— when  I  believed  that 
you  had  perished,  despising  me  iu  your  heart.  Take  it, 
and  when  Elisabeth  Tudor  is  proven  false  to  the  love  she 
has  pledged,  or  when  you,  Devonshire,  from  fickleness 
or  ambition  fail  to  meet  that  love*-return  the  token.  I 
shall  understand  its  language.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  fellow  to  that  glove  shall  be  cast  from  its  resting- 
place  near  my  heart,  and  that  licait  will  be  broken  or 
hardened,  I  know  not  which." 

Devonshire  took  the  glove  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom 
without  speaking  a  word,  but  there  was  eloquence  an  his 
dark  eye»f  and  an  expression  of  deep  feeling  pervaded 


with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Devonshire,  though  less  agitated  than  tlie  lady,  seemed, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  embarrassed  by  his  situation. 
He  glanced  irrescilutely  from  the  package  to  tho  Prin- 
cess, and  from  her  to  the  strange  messenger. 

**  Take  those  saucy  eyes  from  the  lady's  face,  sirrah," 
he  exclaimed,  sternly,  on  marking  the  rude  scruriny  with 
which  the  follow  regarded  the  Princess.  "  Jf  to  deliver 
this  package  be  your  sole  business  with  me,  withdraw  to 
a  distance  while  I  learn  its  contents." 

The  strange  man  bent  his  eyes  io  tlie  earth,  bowed 
very  low,  and  said  in  a  sofl,  humble  voices- 

"  I  am  but  the  messenger  from  a  party  of  noble  gentle- 
men, who  await  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  presence  at  his 
own  house.  With  his,  and  the  noble  lady's  permission, 
I  «riU  return  as  I  came." 

Once  more  the  man  lifted  those  strange,  glittering  eyet 
to  the  lady's  face.    The  Eari  regarded  him  with  a  haughty 
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jl  IS  DroKcn.     At  lW»  moment,  your  plighted  fiiilh  and 
'"  honor,  as  a  true  knight,  bind  yon  to  me.     I  release  you 


frown,  and  seemed   about  to  speak  more  sternly  than  |!  intense  feeling:    '<  I  would  tay  one  word  before  the  seal 
before,  bat  Elizabeth  laid  her  hand  suddenly  on  his  arm,  ||  is  broken, 
and  said  in  a  low,  eager  whisper — 

"  Bo  cautious ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  beseech  you,  i  from  this  obligation,  and  you  open  that  packet  as  free  to 
not  another  word.  He  is  Queen  Mary's  physician.  It  |  decide,  as  if  no  such  being  as  Elizabeth  existed.  I  can 
were  far  better  that  you  trod  a  viper  to  the  earth,  than  ,  but  guess  at  its  content*,  but  if,  on  reading  it,  one  ttrng- 
that  man,  silky  and  humble  as  he  seems."  gle  arises  in  your  beart^f  but  the  shadow  of  a  wish 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  lady,"  said  the  Earl,  taking  1  lead  you  to  the  higher  destiny  it  may  offer,  follow  that 
her  hand  gently  within  his  own,  as  the  messenger  turned  |  wish !     I  have  no  hope— no  dream  of  the  future,  which 


away  with  a  subtle  smile  beaming  over  his  thin  face,  for 
he  had  gathered  enough  from  the  lady's  manner,  to  know 
that  she  was  terrified  by  his  presence.  "  Compose  your- 
self, and  do  not  look  so  apprehensive.  It  were  a  dis- 
grace to  my  knighthood,  did  the  caitifTs  insolence  go 
unrebuked.  Mary,  herself,  could  do  no  loss  than  chas- 
tise the  menial  who  dared  to  lift  his  insolent  gaze  to  her 
maiden  and  royal  sister." 

"  Alas !  I  have  little  to  expect  from  her  sisterly  love," 
replied  Elizabeth,  following  the  diminutive  physician 
with  her  eyes,  as  he  moved  softly  toward  old  Herbert. 
"  From  the  cradle,  my  person  has  been  odious  to  her. 
Through  her  command,  my  liberty  has  been  curtailed. 


is  not  woven  with  my  love  of  you ;  but  should  your  faith 
give  way  to  the  glittering  temptation  which,  I  doubt  not, 
lies  beneath  that  seal,  I  am  no  love-sick  maiden  to  pine 
and  die  in  the  sorrows  of  desertion.  I  have  been  veiy 
happy,  and  shoukl  these  pure,  sweet  feelings  be  driven 
from  my  heart  by  neglect  or  oppression— a  thirst  for 
power— vanity— ambition— a  thousand  strong  passions 
may  rush  in  and  take  their  place,  but  no  second  love  can 
enter  there.  Now,"  she  added,  mora  calmly,  "I  will 
i  walk  homeward  with  Herbert,  while  you  learn  what 
brought  yon  sable  caitiff  firom  my  sister's  coatt." 

"  Nay,"  said  Devonshire,  detaining  her,  "  there  can 
be  nothing  which  you  may  not  know."    Without  farther 


and  my  life  even  threatened.  I  was  compeUed  to  seek  ,:  hesitation  he  tore  nwny  the  seal,  and  began  to  read.  A 
this  retirement  to  avoid  the  indignities  heaped  upon  jl  jj^  t^j^ght  rendered  it  difficult  to  decypher  the  writing, 
me  at  her  court,  where  I— a  King's  daughter— was  com-  » but  scarcely  had  he  made  himself  master  of  half  its  mean- 


pelled  to  give  precedence  to  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
thereby  taking  upon  myself  the  stain  of  illegitimacy. 
These  things  I  have  suffered.  What  deeper  indignity 
and  sorrow  is  in  store  for  me,  none  can  tell.  Until  now, 
I  have  born  all  patiently,  bat  I  hax'e  become  timid  as  a 
child  since  the  fate  of  another  has  been  woven  with 
mine.  Believe  me,  Devonshire,  Queen  Mary  is  a  fearful 
being!" 

When  Elizabeth  ceased  speaking,  she  was  very  pale, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Devonshire  strove  to 
eomfort  her,  but  she  seemed  terrified  out  of  her  usual 
6nnness;  her  limbs  trembled,  and  the  color  came  and 
went  in  her  cheek,  like  lightning  in  a  summer  cloud. 

"  Read  the  package,"  she  said  more  tranquilly,  afVer 
he  had  striven,  by  persuasive  words,  and  every  method 
in  his  power,  to  reason*  her  out  of  what  seemed,  to  him, 
a  state  of  groundless  apprehension.  "  I  can  guess  what 
iu  contents  are.  Your  faith  will  be  put  to  the  trial, 
even  earlier  than  I  expected.  Read,  Devonshire,  for  if 
I  mistake  not,  your  choice  is  now  to  be  made  between  a 
reigning  Sovereign  and  a  persecuted  Princess,  whose  very 
birthright  is  made  a  question  for  every  vulgar  mouth  in 
her  sister's  kingdom.'^ 

Had  any  doubt  of  Devonshire's  ignorance  of  Mary's 
intentions,  with  regard  to  himself,  arisen  in  his  compan-  i 
ion's  mind,  it  most  have  been  satisfied  by  tlie  look  of 
amazement  with  which  he  regarded  her  as  she  spoke. 
He  seemed  bewildered,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  for  the 
tneaning  of  her  woods,  and  the  strange  agitation  with 
wliich  they  were  uttered,  so  unlike  the  almost  masculine 
•elf  possession  which  usually  marked  all  her  intereourse 
with  the  world.  With  a  vague  suspicion  that  the  package 
would  explain  all,  he  was  about  to  tear  away  the  seal, 
when  she  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  it  and  prevented 
liim. 

'^One  laonieiit!"  aha  said*  becoming  eolorleM  with 


ing,  when  the  blood  rushed  over  his  temples,  and  he  bit 
his  Kps  impatiently,  al  if  dissatisfied  and  embarrassed. 
Elizabeth  remarked  this  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  that 
brought  the  light  again  to  her  eyes,  for,  though  she  turned 
away,  and  strove  to  occupy  herself  with  other  (Ejects,  she 
could  not  forbear  now  and  then  casting  a  look  on  his  face 
while  her  own  was  pale  and  clouded  with  anxiety.  Be- 
fore the  Earl  had  fully  perused  the  document,  he  re-folded 
it  and  approached  the  lady. 

'*  It  is  a  proposal  from  the  Queen's  privy  council,"  be 
said,  hurriedly;  "  one  that  overwhelms  me  with  pain  and 
astonishment." 

"  The  Queen,  through  her  counsellors,  makes  overtures 
which  might  raise  you  to  her  throne ;  is  it  not  so  ?"  in- 
quired the  Princess,  in  a  voice  too  calm  and  steady  for 
any  thing  but  assumed  composure. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Earl,  hurriedly.  "Messengers 
are  awaiting  an  answer  at  my  house.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  send  Herbert  forward  to  prepare  horses  ?  I  must 
go  to  these  people  at  once." 

Elizabeth  turned  very  pale,  and  was  ctteriy  unable  to 
find  words  in  which  to  answer  him,  but  she  bowed,  and 
drew  herself  up  with  a  more  stately  bearing  than  she  bad 
assumed  since  the  day  of  the  hunt.  Herbert  went  for- 
ward to  obey  the  hasty  orders  given  by  the  E^ri,  and  the 
noble  pair  walked  on  in  silence.  They  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  changed  characters;  he  was  restless  and  exci- 
I  ted ;  Elizabeth  wralked  by  his  side,  apparently  calm,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  her  ftice  was  perfectly  white, 
and  there  was  a  rigid  expression  about  her  mouth  which 
told  how  terribly  painful  was  the  state  of  suspense  under 
which  her  proud  spirit  struggled.  When  they  canne  in 
sight  of  the  house,  Devonshire  saw  that  his  ordera  bad 
been  obeyed.  His  groom  was  leading*  forth  a  couple  of 
saddled  horses  from  the  stable. 

**  I  will  take  farewell,  dear  lady,  here,"  Mid  ibb  Earl, 
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pAosing  beneeth  a  elump  of  trees  that  concealed  them  ||  which  he  owned,  in  the  nei|rhborhood  of  Elisabeth's 


from  obnenration.     "  To-morrciw  I  will  ride  ovetf  or,  if  j 
theAe  people  chooee  to  remain  my  guests,  will  send  you 


dwelling,  and  spent  as  much  of  his  time  with  her  as  the 
usages  of  society  would  permit,  Mary  seemed  to  over" 


woM  more  folly  of  this  matter."  j  look  them  both,   and  when,  at  last,   slie  summoned 

He  took  her  hand,  but  it  lay  cold  within  his  grasp,  {:  Devonshire    to  London,  it  was  to   receive   him  with 
and  even  in  the  waning  light,  he  observed  that  the  face  i  more  than  her  usual  favor.     She  even  invited  the  Lady 


she  tarned  toward  him  wore  an  expression  of  smothered 
anguish,  such  as  he  had  never  witnessed  there  before. 
For  the  first  time,  he  suspected  the  thoughts  passing 


Elizabeth  again  to  her  presence,  and  those  less  inti- 
mately arquaintcd  with  a  nature  that  knew  neither  gene- 
rosity nor  mercy,  might  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief 


through  her  mind.  '  that  «he  had  been  won  to  the  exercise  of  those  sweet 

**  Surely,"  he  said,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  almost  I  virtues  in  behalf  of  her  sister.  But  Elizabeth  was  not 
amounting  to  reproach, '•■you  cannot  hnve  deemed  me  >  deceived  for  a  moment.  She  knew  that  the  cruel  woman 
so  unworthy  as  to  suppose— no,  no,  you  must  be  aware  I  onlystifled  her  resentmenttill  she  could  indulge  it  without 
that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  a  proposal  like  this."  I  fear  of  retaliation  from  her  subjects,  and  it  required  all 
Elizabeth  started,  and  a  faint  shiver  i«n  through  her  !  her  efforts  to  persuade  Devonshire  from  casting  himself 
frame.  Devonshire  drew  her  to  his  i>ide,  and  smiled  as  I  at  the  Queen's  feet  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Phillip 
hB  did  so.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  between  respect  •  of  Spain,  and  urging  her  sanction  to  their  union, 
and  the  aroused  affections  that  gushed  up  in  his  noble 


heart,  he  pressed  his  lips,  for  the  first  time,  upon  her 
forehead,  and  murmured,  "  Were  Mary  Queen  of  a  uni- 
verse, she  would  fail  to  win  this  true  heart  from  its  alle- 
giance. So  farewell,  dear  lady ;  we  shall  meet  again, 
and  soon." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low,  chuckling  laugh,  which 
seemed  close  by  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 
They  both  started  and  looked  anxiously  around.     No 


CHAPTER    III. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  eventful  stag-hunt, 
when  Elizabeth  once  more  became  an  inmate  of  her 
favorite  dwelling.  Devonshire  had  found  means  to  ab- 
sent himiielf  from  court  long  enough  to  pay  one  brief 
visit  to  his  estate,  and  was  expected  down,  for  the  second 
'  time,  on  a  quiet,  summer  day,  when  our  story  resumes  its 
interest. 

.....  ...  .    i.  f     1        .  I^^o  Lady  Elizabeth  was  seated  by  a  window  of  tlia 

hvittf  thing  was  in  sight,  and  after  a  moment  s  thought      ,,  i.-  i    t\  i.-i.j  •  j  -     i. 

,       ,       .    ,  -         .  »>  1 .  •  .    .  v..     '  chamber  which  Devonshire  had  once  occupied  in  her 

they  burned  from  the  spot,  Devonshire  exclaimmg, "  Do '  I       ..  .f,,  •  v      i     1.1        •      •    1.      1     1 

•'.  ,       .       1    .     .  .       ,        .       ^     ,        I  residence.     There  was  a  nch  color  blooming  m  her  cheek, 

not  be  apprehensive,  lady,  it  was  but  the  noise  of  a  deer.  'I      ,  .  r  n    i-    1  -i  l  1 

_       __    ."^      ,  .     .  -  ,     -  ,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  pleasant  smiles  as  she  gazed 

See,  Herbert  has  sent  the  horses  forward ;  farewell  once  I 


again,  and  may  all  good  angels  bless  you !" 


abroad  on  a  scene  beautiful  in  itself,  and  connected  with 
so  many  sweet  associations.     The  sun  was  just  breaking 

Thus  making  a  hurried  adieu,  Devonshire  sprang  to  ^^^  y^^^^^^  ^  ^eap  of  white,  transparent  cloods,  which 
his  saddle  and  rode  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  bis  own  fl<,ated  to  and  fro  over  the  blue  sky,  the  lovely  vestige  of 
residence.  While  Elizabeth  was  yet  watching  his  form  '|  ^  shower  which  had  just  fallen.  A  rich,  balmy  odor 
as  it  grew  dim  amid  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  a  I  ^ame  up  from  a  ihouiiand  wild  blossoms,  which  had  given 
dark  object  crept  warily  from  the  clump  of  oaks  wh^re  ;  forth  their  sweetest  breath  from  the  nesUing.places  in 
she  had,  a  few  moments  before,  stood  with  the  Earl,  and  |  ih^  green  nooks  and  hillocks  of  the  park,  and  the  old 
crouching  almost  to  the  earth,  glided  like  an  unquiet  ■  ^ak  boughs  waved  in  the  sun,  glittering  with  rain-drops, 
spirit  into  the  depths  of  the  park.  |j  ^^^  shedding  a  cool  moisture  on  the  grass.     It  was  a 

When  she  could  no  longer  hoar  the  tramp  of  her  lover's  [  pleasant  scene,  and  cheerful  were  the  hidy's  thoughts  as 
hor^e,  Elizabeth  turned  to  her  solitary  homr — went  to  |  she  gazed  upon  it.  Another  hour  and  Devonshire  would 
the  chamber  which  Devonshii'e  had  occupied,  and  cutting  |  be  lingering  by  her  side.  Never  had  she  so  fondly 
herself  on  the  bed,  gave  way,  for  the  firijt  time  in  her  'anticipated  his  coming;  nearly  a  year  had  passed  by, 
life,  to  a  passion  of  tears,  which  arose  more  from  over!'  and  they  had  not  met  save  once,  without  the  formali- 
exciiement  than  from  any  reasonable  cause  of  sorrow.      ■  ties  of  a  court  to  fill  them  with  inquietude  and  restraint. 

It  was  two  days  boforo  Devonshiru  returned.  He  :  She  was  pondering  over  the  past,  and  striving  to  subdue 
had  rc:iio]utely  refused  all  overtures  for  a  union  with  her  mind  to  its  usual  composure,  when  old  Herbert  came 
Queen  Mary,  and  when  her  messengers  pressed  him  for  .  across  tlie  lawn,  bearing  about  him  marks  of  excitement 
some  reason  which  might  soften  the  anger  of  their '.  quite  unusual  in  that  aged  servitor,  who  was  remarkable 
rejected  mistress,  he  boldly  acknowledged  his  attach- 1  for  a  deportment  more  stiff  and  formal  even  than  bis  ag« 
ment  to  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  though  he  left  them  to  and  place  of  tnist  warranted.  He  had  been  an  attendant 
doubt  its  favorable  return.  When  the  Princess  learned  ,  of  the  unfortunate  Anna  Boleyn,  and  was  admitted  to 
this  nuble  frankness  of  her  lover,  she  was  filled  with ,  more  familiar  intercourse  with  her  royal  daughter,  than 
anxiety,  not  only  for  her  own  safety,  but  for  his.  She  '  mony  persons  of  more  equal  rank  could  aspire  to.  When 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cruel  nature  of  her  ,  Elizabeth  saw  him  coming  toward  the  house,  so  different 
sbter,  even  for  a  moment,  to  believe  that  she  would  not  j  to  his  usual  habit,  she  beckoned  him  to  approach,  and 
deal  vengeance  on  those  who  had  thwarted  her  wishes  '  leaning  from  the  casement,  inquired  if  be  bad  met  with 
and  wouhded  her  pride,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen.  ;  any  evil  tidings,  and  why  he  appeared  so  full  of  pertur- 

Weeks  went  by  and  brought  no  event  calculated  to  bation.  The  old  man  only  waved  his  head,  and  besought 
increase  or  diminish  the  anxiety  of  the  lovers.  Though  jj  the  lady  to  admit  him  to  her  preseoce,  making  ngnt  that 
Devonshire  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  a  small  esute  {;  he  was  afraid  of  being  overheard.     When  summoBed  to 
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the  lady's  chamber,  he  informed  her  that  he  had  been, 
on  hoosehold  matter*,  down  to  a  village  lying  midway 
between  her  retsideoce  and  that  of  Lord  Devonehire, 
where  it  was  rumored  that  a  body  of  rebels,  headed  by 
one  Wyat,  had  been  dispersed,  near  London,  by  the 
Queen's  troops — ^that  four  hundred  of  the  insurgents  were 
already  executed,  and  many  persons  of  noble  birth  im- 
prisoned as  abettors. 

"Were  any  names  mentioned?"  inquired  the  lady, 
turning  faint  with  apprehension. 

The  old  man  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  impart  the 
evil  tidings  he  had  gathered. 

**  I  went  into  a  hostelry,"  he  said,  evasively,  "  where 
a  refugee  from  Wyat's  party  had  halted  for  refreshment; 
it  is  whispci*ed  that  the  JLady  Jane  Gray  and  her  brave 
young  husband,  with  many  others,  have  been  sent  to  the 
block — that  Lord  Suffolk  is  in  prison,  and  that  warrants 
are  out  for — ^for — " 

The  good  old  man  paused  abruptly-cast  a  look  full 
of  trouble  and  compassion  on  the  pale  features  of  the 
Frincesii,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  Say  that  a  warrant  is 
out  for  your  mistress,  Herbert — only  for  her,  and  she 
will  bless  you  that  the  news  is  no  worse,"  exclaimed 
Klizabcth,  rising  from  her  chair  and  laying  Iter  clasped 
hands  on  those  of  the  old  man,  as  if  her  sorrpw  and  hu- 
mility could  change  tlie  nature  of  his  tidings. 

**  Alas !"  replied  the  kind-hearted  servant,  turning  his 
face  away  from  her  eager  gar.e,  "  alas,  noble  lady,  there 
is  one  other  name.  1  would  peril  the  remnant  of  my 
poor  life  to  prove  it  otherwise,  but  a  warrant  is  out ; 
they  aro  in  pursuit  of  Am  even  now." 

Elizabeth  gasped  for  breath;  her  hands  unlocked, 
and  fell  heavily  down,  and  she  sallied  back  as  if  all 
strength  had  suddenly  departed  from  her  limbs. 

"  Herbert,"  she  murmured,  sinking  to  a  chair,  and 
pressing  a  hand  over  her  eyes,  "  Herbert!" 

The  old  man  knelt  befoi*e  his  unhappy  mistress.  After 
a  few  moments,  she  removed  the  hand  from  her  eyes. 
Though  her  face  was  white  as  marble,  she  had  struggled 
hard  for  composure,  and  spoke  collectedly, 

"  Said  you  they  were  in  search  of  my  Lord  of  Devon- 
shire, Herbert?  How  know  you  this?  Where  is  the 
Earl  ?" 

"  While  I  was  at  the  hostelry,  lady,"  replied  Heihert, 
"  he  passed  by  with  but  one  attendant,  on  his  way  to  the 
estate,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  another  party  came 
up,  inquiring  w^hich  way  he  had  taken,  and  boasting  that 
tliey  had  the  Queen's  warrant  to  drag  him  up  to  London, 
vrhero  he  would  surely  be  executed  for  lending  troops 
and  gold  to  forward  the  rebellion.  The  crooked  man  in 
black,  that  once  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord  from  London, 
•oon  after  his  illness,  was  of  tlie  party,  and  when  some 
of  his  companions  boasted  of  having  a  warrant  out  against 
you,  my  lady,  the  little  man  saw  me,  and  bade  the 
trooper  hold  his  peace  for  a  braggart  and  a  liar." 

**  And  went  you  not  forward  to  warn  the  bra^'e  Earl?" 
inquired  Elizabeth,  eagerly. 

"  Alas !  what  could  I  do?  At  first,  I  did  think  of  it, 
but  the  troops  were  well  mounted  and  I  am  but  an  old 
man.  My  mistress  was  in  peril,  so  I  betook  me  home  to 
protoct  her  with  the  strength  of  one  feeble  arm." 


"  Think  not  of  me,  but  ride  forth  eren  now,  good 
Herbert ;  perchance  the  Earl  turned  hitfaerward  rather 
than  to  his  own  house.     Nay,  tarry  not  a  moment !" 

Herbert  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  bis  mistms, 
at  which  something  of  her  naturally  imperious  spirit 
broke  forth. 

"  Away !  and  do  my  bidding,"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
to  her  feet,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  door. 
**  To  horse  at  once.'  return  not  till  you  have  seen  tlie 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  or  can  bring  tidings  of  his  safety." 

The  poor  old  servant  was  terrified  by  her  stem  man- 
ner. He  hurried  to  the  door,  then  turning  back,  sunk 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

*^1  beseech  you,  lady,  let  roe  remain.  Who  can  de- 
fend you  so  faithfully  as  old  Heri>ert — whom  can  you  trust 
so  well?" 

**  Alas !  no  one,"  replied  Elisabeth,  for  a  moment  won 
to  foi^tfulness  of  her  orders  by  the  old  man's  geaerous 
devotion.  "  The  very  menials  of  my  household  ars,  I 
misdoubt  me,  court  spies,  but  fear  not,  my  kind  follower; 
I  will  wait  your  return  here.  If,  as  you  suppose,  a  war- 
rant is  out  for  my  apprehension,  I  have  only  to  sobniiL 
You  could  in  nothing  aid  me,  so  depart  at  once  i" 

Saying  this,  she  raised  the  old  servitor  from  her  feet, 
and  with  a  throb  of  hope,  saw  him  depart  from  the  room. 
Again  she  took  her  station  si  the  window,  but  do  person 
to  have  gazed  upon  her  face  then,  would  have  believed 
it  the  same  that  had  beamed  Uiere  an  hour  before. 
With  pallid  chocks — a  pale  brow — ^and  lips  trranbliag 
with  anxioty,  she  looked  foith,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
point  where  Herbert  had  disappeared,  and  one  hand 
grasping  the  rude  frame-work  of  the  window,  till  the 
blue  veins  rose  clear  over  its  white  surface.  All  at  once 
she  started  up,  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  sunk  to  her  chair 
Qgain,  strcngtliless  as  an  infant.  Oo  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  last  seen  old  Herbert,  appeared  q.  party  of  horse- 
men. Her  heart  told  her  what  it  was.  Even  at  the 
distance,  she  recognized  the  tall  form  of  Lord  Devon- 
shire, and,  at  his  side,  the  little  uncouth  figure  of  the 
Queen's  physician. 

It  is  anxiety  that  makes  cowards  of  us.  When  certain 
of  the  worst,  we  gather  Up  our  strength  to  meet  the  eril, 
like  warriors  acquainted  with  the^  number  of  tlieir  foe. 
When  the  Princess  Elizabetli  saw  that  the  object  of  her 
anxiety  was  taken  captive,  she  became  calm.  Herbert, 
the  faithful  old  ser\'ant,  was  also  held  in  durance  by  two 
rough-looking  men,  who  rode  pompously  on  either  side 
his  horse,  each  grasping  the  good  old  prisoner's  doublet, 
and  occasionally  giving  him  a  rude  shake  as  if  he  were  a 
dog  that  bad  crossed  their  path.  Elizabeth  saw  it  all 
from  the  window,  and  turned  with  suddenly-aroused 
dignity  to  meet  her  rude  guests.  While  they  were  dis- 
tributing guards  about  the  house,  whispering  together, 
and  devising  plans  to  entrap  their  victim,  she  descended 
to  the  broad  stone  hall  where  they  were  assembled,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  an  aged  female  attendant,  and  quietly 
took  her  station  near  the  huge  fireplace,  as  if  prepared 
for  tlie  reception  of  honored  friends. 

"  May  I  inquire,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  casting  a 
tranquil  glance  round  the  confused  group,  "  by  what 
chance  my  poor  house  is  honored  by  so  much  goodly 
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company.     My  Lord  of  Devonshire,  we  had  expected  you  I  the  butler,  while  our  crusty  friend  here,  shows  us  the 

earlier  in  the  day."  I  house/'  he  added,  turning  to  his  followers.     "  Our  Lord 

"  I  did  not  think  to  be  enounnbered  with  so  gallant  a  I  of  Devonshire  was  somewhat  chaiy  of  his  welcome ;  so 

retinue,"  replied  the  Earl,  casting  a  glance  of  haughty  i,  with  her  grace's  leave,  we  will  house  here  to-night.     It 

will  go  hard  if,  in  this  large  mansion,  there  be  not  two 
rooms  in  which  these  dainty  prisoners  can  be  lodged  till 
morning." 

Devonshire  had  brooked  the  fellows  insolence  with 
tolerable  composure  until  now,  but  forgetful  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  started,  and  put  his  hand  down  to  where  his 
sword  should  have  been.  The  Queen's  leech  saw  the 
motion,  and  burst  into  a  low,  chuckling  laugh.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  recognized  the  sound.  It  was 
the  semie  which  had  disturbed  them  beneath  the  clump  of 
oaks,  more  than  a  year  before.  It  required  a  powerful 
effort  for  Devonshire  to  conquer  his  indignant  wrath,  and 
repress  an  impulse  to  crush  the  uncouth  being  with  his 
foot.  Elizabeth  turned  a  little  paler  than  before,  and 
I  made  a  slight  motion  with  her  hand,  which  was  intended 
as  a  caution  to  the  excited  nobleman. 

Meantime  Herbert  moved  toward  a  stair-cnse  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms,  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had 
hitherto  evinced.  An  expression  which  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  shot  into  his  eyes.  The  Queen's  offi- 
cer mistook  it  for  resentment ;  biu'st  into  a  broad,  mock- 
ing laugh,  and  amused  himself  by  urging  tlie  old  man 
forward  with  the  point  of  his  long  swoixl. 

Herbert  was  a  frank,  honest  old  man,  but  his  youth  had 
been  spent  in  King  Henry's  court,  where  he  had  learned 
prudence,  aud  the  skill  of  masking  his  own  purposes. 
Without  any  comment  on  the  ill  usage  he  was  receiving, 
ho  led  the  officer  through  several  chambers,  from  which 
another  rebellion  about  our  ears,  as  you  have  about  our.!  escape  might  seem  easy,  v^ith  apparent  cheerfulness; 


scorn  on  a  bluff,  red-fticed  man,  who  appeared  u>  be  a 
leader  of  the  party,  '*  but  with  this  fair  gentleman's  per- 
mission I  will  explain — " 

^*  We  will  save  your  lordship's  breath,  and  the  lady's 
patience,"  said  the  man,  insolently.  "  These  documents 
have  a  marvellous  brief  way  of  explaining  themselves." 
Drawing  forth  a  warrant  from  his  doublet,  the  man  ad- 
vanced with  a  swaggering  air  to  the  Princess,  and  laid 
his  broad  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  neither  shrunk 
from  his  touch,  nor  seemed  in  the  least  discomposed  by 
a  sight  of  the  warrant. 

**  Does  that  paper  authorise  the  arrest  of  any  person 
except  myself,  she  inquired  mildly." 

**  Your  grace,  alone,  is  named,"  said  tho  man,  some- 
what awed  by  her  calm  manner  of  questioning  him. 
**  We  have  another  warrant  whereby  the  noblo  Earl, 
yonder,  is  under  arrest." 

"  Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  see  that  those  two  per- 1 
sons  withdraw  their  hold  from  my  follower's  doublet," 
said  Elizabeth,  sternly,  pointing  to  the  men  who  guarded 
Herbert. 

The  leader  hesitated,  and  seem'ed  about  to  refuse  her 
demand.  The  Lady'  rye  kindled.  "  Obey,  sir,"  she 
said,  "  or  show  warrant  why  he  is  held  in  durance !" 

**Well,  well,"  said  the  leader,  shrugging  his  huge 
shoulders,  "  the  old  chap  may  go  free,  providing  you  will 
promise  not  to  have  any  tears  or  squalling  on  your  own 
account,  but  let  us  take  you  up  to  London  i^nthout  raising 


gracious  Queen  Mary's.  Let  the  stout  old  knave  go, 
John,"  added  the  bluff  speaker,  "  but  mind  that  he  gets 
us  into  no  mischief  by  raising  tho  tenants  about  our  ears, 
or  any  like  foolery." 

The  men  withdrew  their  bands,  and  Herbert  stood  once 
more  at  liberty.  ♦ 

"  Now  bestir  those  withered  limbs  to  some  purpose, 
old  man,"  exclaimed  tho  officer,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
pacing  the  hall  in  all  the  vulgar  glory  of  his  brief  power. 
*'  Go  to  the  larder  and  bring  forth  the  venison  pastry, 
that  I  warrant  me  is  hid  away  for  thy  supper— a  few 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  some  tankards  from  the  cask  which 
thou  and  the  fat  butler  drink  from-— none  other ;  mark, 
we  are  not  to  be  cheated  with  the  lambs'  drink  that  ye 
doubtless  serve  up  to  her  grace's  table." 

Herbert  looked  indignantly  on  the  pompous  speaker, 
thrust  his  hand,  with  a  sullen  smile,  into  the  bosom  of 
his  doublet,  but  moved  not  an  inch. 

"  Go,  good  Herbert,  bring  what  they  require,"  said 
Elir4ibeth.  "  Remember  they  are  the  Queen's  officers, 
notwithstanding  this  lack  of  courtesy." 

Herbert  moved  toward  a  side  door,  but  with  an  air 
most  unequivocaUy,  demonstrating  thai  he  sacrificed  his 
own  will  to  the  wishes  of  his  lady. 

"  Stay  h  minute,  old  crony !"  exclaimed  the  leader, 
coming  from  a  comer  of  the  hall  where  he  had  exchanged 
a  few  brief  whispers  with  the  little  man  in  black,  while 
Elizabeth  was  speaking.     "  One  of  you  fellows  sununon 


bat  when  they  approached  the  apartment  which  had  once 
been  appropriated  to  the  sick  Earl,  and  which,  from  the 
massive  strength  of  its  shutters,  and  its  height  from  the 
ground,  scemf^d  the  one  best  calculated  for  a  prison.  He 
passed  the  door  with  a  nervous  kind  of  haste,  and  when 
I  compelled  to  open  it,  did  so  with  every  appearance  of 
sullen  discontent,  as  if  he  had  been  overreached  in  some 
design. 

"  We  have  brought  you  to  the  spot  at  last,  my  old  fox, 
have  we  T"  said  the  officer,  exuUiogly,  taking  a  survey  of 
the  room.  "  High  windows — only  one  door.  This  will 
do.  Hollo,  there,  some  of  you  knaves ;  come  hither  and 
barricade  these  windows,"  he  shouted,  going  to  the  head 
of  the  stair-case.  Several  of  bis  followers  rushed  up  tho 
stairs,  to  whom  he  gave  some  directions,  and  then  ad- 
dressed Herixsrt  again.  "  Come,  now,"  ho  said,  "  point 
out  a  safe  place  for  the  lady." 

Herbert  led  the  way  through  a  small  anti-room,  to  tlie 
sleeping  chamber  of  his  mistress.  The  man,  rude  as  he 
was,  seemed  to  fi?el  something  of  the  respect  which  filled 
the  good  servitor's  bosom,  on  entering  the  place  which 
should  have  been  kept  sacred  to  th6  royal  maiden. 

"  Turn  that  woman  out,"  he  said,  observing  a  female 
attendant  moving  in  the  dim  light.  Her  grace  must  lack 
a  tiring  woman.  She  will  not  need  one  in  the  tower. 
Now  go  down  and  ransack  the  larder ;  my  men  are  hun- 
gry Bs  a  pack  of  hounds." 

While  Herbert  was  thus  employed,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
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remained  standing  in  the  hall.  Of  the  twenty  penooflr 
who  entered  with  their  leader,  some  half  dozen  only  re- 
mained, a  part  regaled  themselves  in  the  kitchen,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  supper,  while  others  were  occupied  above 
stairs.  Devonshire  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to 
approach  the  Princess,  but  the  man  who  hang  about  him, 
as  a  guard,  followed  every  step  so  closely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  passive,  or  assemble  the  coarse  herd 
near  her  person.  Louton,  the  Queen's  leech,  still  linger 
ed  in  the  hall,  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  cold  sinister 


calmness,  worthy  of  her  firm  character.  She  was  well 
aware  that  the  late  rebellion  was  only  used  as  a  pretext 
by  her  revengefiil  sister,  for  involving  two  persons  in  rmo, 
who  had  become  obnoxious  io  her  eyes,  and  that  tbera 
was  less  hope  from  the  Queen's  clemency,  or  sense  of 
justice,  than  if  berth  herself  and  the  Earl,  had  in  troth, 
been  guilty  of  treason. 

She  knew  that  the  Tower  was  crowded  with  the  high<wt 
nobility  of  the  land,  that  the  laws  of  England  were  used 
but  as  a  vast  silent  power,  under  whose  shadow,  scafiblds 


smile,  more  full  of  jeering  malice,  than  it  is  possible  to  l,  stood,  reeking  with  noble  and  innocent  blood,  lighled  up 

by  the  death  pyres  of  good  men,  and  that  hundreds  of 
human  beings  were  daily  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
base  passions,  and  narrow  bigotry  of  their  rulers. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  lady  became  pale,  and  that 
she  trembled  for  her  own  life,  and  for  that  of  one  still  dear- 
er, when  she  pondered  on  these  terrible  themes.  She  had 
fallen  back  in  the  huge  carved  chair,  oppressed  with 
thought,  and  yet  all  incapable  of  sleep,  when  a  slight 
noise  issued  from  behind  the  cumbrous  drapery  of  her 
bed.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  uttering  a  fisiot  ciy, 
stood  gazing  on  the  bed,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  expecting 
every  instant  to  see  that  terrible  leech  creep  forth  agaia 
to  ON'erwhelm  her  with  his  dastardly  malice.  The  drar 
pery  was  shaken  as  if  by  a  current  of  air,  and  while  she 
gazed  on  it  with  white  lips  and  gleaming  eyes,  the  whole 
crimson  mass  was  cautiously  uplifted,  and  the  face  of  old 
Herbert  looked  out  upon  her. 

"Hist— lady,  hist,"  he  said,  laying  a  finger  wamingly 
on  his  lips,  "do  not  scream  again,  it  is  only  your  old  ser^ 


describe,  playing  over  his  small,  sallow  features.     At, 
every  turn  he  drew  a  pace  nearer  the  Princess,  and  at  last  i 
planted  himself  directly  before   her,  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face,  mingling  something  of  a  leer, 
with  the  wicked  smile  which  became  absolutely  revolting 
in  its  expression. 

**  The  humble  leech  may  feast  his  eyes  on  those  fair 
features,  at  will  now — ha— ha — ^the  spumed  dog  does  not 
always  show  his  teeth.  Times  have  changed  since  you, 
traitor  lord,  rebuked  me  for  daring  to  lift  my  eyes  from 
the  earth.  The  leech  was  overbold,  forsooth.  But  now 
that  he  has  travelled  down  from  London,  to  kiss  this 
dainty  hand,  it  would  be  but  charity  to  yield  the  warm 
lips,  such  things  have  been  done  by  twilight,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  oak  boughs— >ha,  your  grace,  that  is  a  dainty 
blush — ha — ha — ha — ." 

As  he  finished  this  mocking  speech,  the  ingrete  foreibly 
seized  the  lady's  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  laugh*- 
ing  and  muttering  insolently  all  the  time. 

.  With  the  energy  of  a  lion  breaking  from  his  toils, 
Devonshire  dashed  back  the  man  who  strove  to  hold 
him,  and  dealt  the  insolent  monster  a  buffet  that  laid 
him  for  a  moment  senseless  at  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
feet. 

"  Bear  him  out,  if  you  would  not  see  the  base  life 
crushed  from  his  carcass !"  he  exclaimed  fiercely  to  the 
astonished  guard, "  away  with  him,  or  I  shall  do  murder!" 
and  spurning  the  creature  with  his  foot,  the  nobleman 
stood  pale  and  trembling  with  rage,  supporting  the  terri- 
fied Prinfcess  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  the  hall  door. 

The    men  approached,  some  to  keep  guard   on  the 
Earl,  and  others  to  remove  the  leech,  who  gave  indi- 
cations of  life,  but  still  lay  grovelling  on  the  stone  flags. 
As  they  lifted  him  up,  his  face  was  exposed,  it  was  ashy  | 
white,  and  his  lips  were  specked  with  foam. '  Devonshire , 
was  so  fiercely  angered  that  he  took  no  heed  of  the  frightr  | 
f<il  appearance,  but  Elizabeth,  though  a  brave  woman,  { 
shuddered  to  the  heart's  core,  as  those  small  eyes  glared ' 
upon  her.     A  dark  rim  encircled  them,  and  their  glitter 
was  like  that  of  a  venomous    reptile.      After  a  few  > 
moments  he  stood  up,  folded  his  arms,  and  laughed  that 
low,  deadly  laugh  again. 

That  night  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
chamber,  alone  and  sleepless.     Thunders  of  boisterous 


»» 


vant. 

There  was  a  sound  at  the  door,  as  of  a  bolt  cautiously 
withdrawn,  old  Herbert  flung  himself  back,  and  the  cloud 
of  velvet  drapery,  with  its  golden  fringe,  dropped  with  a 
loud  rustling  sound  over  the  whole  couch.  The  crash  of 
its  heavy  bullion  tassels,  as  they  fell  to  the  floor,  was  lost 
in  a  shout  of  merriment,  which  at  that  moment,  arose 
from  below. 

"  Did  you  call,  lady,"  inquired  the  sentinel,  thrusting 
his  head  cautiously  into  the  room. 

Elizabeth  answered,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  she  had  sum- 
moned no  one,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw. 

"  It  was  a  bat  screaming  in  the  chimney,  I  suppose," 
muttered  the  man,  and  after  glancing  keenly  round  the 
apartment,  he  closed  the  door,  secured  the  bolts,  and  re- 
sumed his  monotonous  walk.  Again  the  bed  curtains 
were  tifted,  and  old  Herbert  stepped  out  on  the  floor,  look- 
ing somewhat  more  robust  in  person  than  he  had  appear- 
ed in  the  morning.  Without  speaking  a  word,  be  took 
his  lady*s  hand,  lifted  the  curtains  again,  and  drew  her 
after  him: 

"  Do  not  speak,  "  he  whispered  **  hush  I  is  not  that 
tlio  sentinel  again  ?" 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  room,  and  for  the 
space  of  tliree  minutes  the  lady  stood  in  the  dim  crimson 
light,  shed  through  the  curtains,  breathless  and  bewilder> 


mirth  now  and  then  came  up  from  the  hall,  where  her  li  ed,  but  silent  as  death.  There  was  an  old  portrait  hanging 
jailors  were  carousing,  and  the  tread  of  a  sentinel  sounded  I  behind  the  couch,  the  picture  of  a  female,  set  in  heavy 
gloomily  from  the  anti-room.  Though  her  mind  was !:  frame  work  of  polished  oak.  After  satisfying  himself 
filled  with  dark  forebodings,  the  royal  maiden  contem-  '  that  all  was  still,  in  the  anti-room,  Herbert  began  to  fum- 
plated  her  position  with  a  degree  of  forethought  and    ble  about  this  picture  which  flew  back  into  the  wall,  leav. 
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fn^  aH  apertare  large  enough  for  the  Princeas  to  pass, 
from  her  chamber  without  inconvenience,  and  with  little 
risk  of  noise. 

"  Now  tell  me  where  all  this  tends?"  said  Elizabeth 
in  a  snbdoed  voice,  as  Herbert  led  the  way  through  a 
laiige  room,  and  began  to  search  about  a  portrait,  corres- 
ponding to  the  one  through  which  they  had  Just  found 
egress,  "  I  have  no  wish  lo  escape,  and  if  I  have  followed 
yon  thus  far,  it  is  that  I  may  not  be  o\'erheard  in  what  I 
wish  to  say." 

**  But  the  Earl,*'  said  Hcibert,  eaniestly. 

Eliiabeth's  eyes  flashed  light-— ^'  Can  he  escape  ?"  she 
exclaimed  with  sudden  energy ;  '*  How,  good  Herbert, 
howT" 

The  old  man  untied  his  doublet  and  betrayed  a  corres^ 
ponding  one  underneath.  **  That  picture  opens  to  the 
Earl's  room,"  he  whispered.  "  I  have  placed  two  stout 
horses,  by  the  stream,  in  the  park.  Those  sots  below, 
are  half  blind,  with  spiced  wines,  already*" 

Elizabeth  clasped  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  gratitude.  A  ^mile  stole  over  tho  old  man's  face  as 
Ho  observed  the  sudden  change.  He  beckoned  with  his 
hand,  and  the  next  minute,  she  stood  before  her  lover. 

"I  will  go  and  draw  ofT  the  sentinel,"  muttered  the 
kind  old  man,  as  be  closed  the  panel  after  his  mistress. 
Poor  lady — poor  lady,  this  will  be  a  and  parting."  And 
with  these  words,  which  but  feebly  expressed  the  innate 
delicacy  which  made  him  risk  evory  thing,  rather  than 
intrude  on  the  sorrowful  pair,  he  left  the  room. 

Herbert  stole  down  to  the  hall.  The  revollers  were  by 
this  time  so  overcome  with  strong  potations,  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  fla«k  of  wine,  and  after 
extinguishing  one  of  the  lights,  as  if  by  accident,  tliereby 
throwing  a  portion  of  the  hall  in  deep  shadow,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  (flask  in  hand)  before  the  sentinel  who 
guarded  the  entmuce  to  Devonshire's  chamber.  The 
man  received  him  somewhat  suspiciou.^ly  at  first,  but  the 
wine  proved  a  quick  passport  to  his  favor,  and  Herbert 
took  good  care  to  drown,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
any  noise  from  within  that  might  arouse  attention. 

When  Herbert  again  sought  the  prisoners,  he  found  the 
Earl  painfully  agitated,  while  Elizabeth  stood  before 
him  in  tears.  She  was  speaking  in  a  low  earnest  whis- 
per, her  eloquent  face  lifted  to  his,  and  her  hands  clasped 
and  wound  together  in  the  enei^y  of  feeliogi  she  was 
compelled  to  suppress. 

"  Urge  me  not, — cease,  I  entreat  you .'"  said  the  Earl, 
in  a  low  tremulous  whisper,  "  I  cauttot  leave  you  to  tho 
power  of  these  men." 

**  My  liord,"  said  the  old  servitor,  **  the  Priocesa  is 
safe,  they  dare  not  touch  a  tress  of  that  sacred  head.  The 
people  would  defend  her,  even  against  their  Queen.  She 
may  su^r  imprisooment-^notbing  more-^ut  for  your 
lordship  to  remain  is  death," 

**  Nay,  good  lierbert — I  am  innocent,  and  must  be  tried 
by  my  peers,"  said  Devonshire. 

''  Abs !"  said  EHzabeth,  '*  is  not  the  soil  of  England 

now  red  with  innocent  blood— cast  not  aside  this  last 

chance  of  safety,  Devonshire,  go  abroad  but  fur  one  year, 

and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  sbottld  retuiv  be  luisafe,  1 
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will  abandon  this  desolated  land,  struggle  no  longer  with 
my  fate,  but  share  your  exile." 

Still  the  Earl  seemed  irresolute,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  urged  the  injury  which  might  fall  on  her  fame  as  a 
woman,  should  she  depart  in  his  company,  and  had  re- 
peated again,  and  again,  the  confidence  which  she  really 
felt  in  her  own  personal  safety,  that  he  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  depart. 

Without  further  delay,  Herbert  flung  off  his  duplicatd 
garments,  and  began  to  fasten  them  over  the  Earl's  rich 
attirei  explaining  his  arrangcraento  for  escape  the  while, 
and  occasionally  whispering  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
tho  pale  and  suffering  lady.  She  stood  by,  with  pallid 
cheeks  and  trembling  lips,  till  his  disguise  was  complete 
but  the  anguish  throbbing  at  her  heart  was  too  strong  for 
control.  When  all  was  ready,  she  flung  herself  on  his 
bosom,  forgetful  of  her  pride — station — every  thing  save 
the  tendcmesb  and  pain  of  that  wretched  farewell  She 
felt  that  lie  was  straining  her  to  his  bosom,  that  his  lips 
were  pressed  passionately  down  upon  her  forehead,  and 
that  tears  were  falling  like  rain-drops  over  her  fare.  A 
mist  came  over  her  senses,  and  when  iliat  cleared  a\vay» 
she  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  alone,  her 
heart  desolated,  and  widowed  for  ever^«&«  felt  that  it 
foae/or  ever, 

Devonshire  followed  the  directions  of  his  humble  friend, 
melancholy,  and  us  one  in  a  dream.  The  agitation  which 
overwhelmed  him,  perhaps,  aided  in  his  escape,  for  his 
step  was  unsteady  and  feeble  as  that  of  an  aged  man. 
Tho  hall  was  still  thronged  with  rioters,  but  some  lay 
outstretched  on  tho  stone  floor,  overcome  with  wine, 
while  others  slumbered  with  their  faces  downward,  and 
their  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  a  few  still  kept  up 
their  dnmken  wassail  amid  empty  wines:ups,  tankards 
overturned,  and  fragments  of  a  most  prodigal  supper. 
One  man  sat  alone  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  board ;  his 
elbows  were  supported  by  the  table,  and  his  sharp, 
pointed  chin  rested  cm  his  clenched  hands,  while  his 
eyes  wandered  restlessly  from  object  to  object.  It  was  the 
Queen's  leech.  He  had  tasted  no  wine,  and  was  drun- 
ken only  with  his  own  evil  passions.  He  looked  vaguely 
on  the  disguised  nobleman  as  he  entered  the  hall,  but  ia 
tho  dimness,  mistook  him  fur  old  Herbert. 

"  HiUo— call  that  fellow  back*-rwe  iK'ant  wine— 'wiiM^ 
more  wine,"  brawled  the  leading  officer,  rising  unsteadily 
from  his  seat,  and  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about,  "ho, 
there.  Zounds,  he  has  gone !  Let  me  but  lay  hands  qj^ 
Uim  and  I  will— I  will—" 

Staggering  a  few  paces  toward  the  door  wliero  the 
fugitive  had  disappeared,  the  fellow  sat  down  again,  and 
waved  his  head  in  a  mysterious  and  consequential  man* 
ner,  which  the  little  man  in  black  regarded  with  a  smile 
of  bitter  contempt. 

"  Hist,  hist ;  the  horses  are  diis  way,"  said  Herbert, 
gliding  up  to  the  fugitive,  as  be  found  shelter  beneath 
the  clump  of  oaks,  connected  with  so  many  sweet  re- 
membrances. The  Earl  paused  a  moment,  dashed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  followed  the  old  man  in  silence. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  lord.  God  bless  and  speed  you," 
said  Hefbert,  fervently,  as  the  Earl  bent  from  his  saddle 
and  wmng  the  hand  which  had  held  bis  stinrop ;  '*  ride 
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cautiously  the  6rst  leovue,  then  put  the  horse  to  his 
speed,  and  he  will  bear  you  half  way  to  the  coast  before 
the  knaves,  up  yonder,  shake  off  their  debouch." 

Six  months  wont  by,  and  the  scene  of  our  story  changef> 
to  a  room  in  Queen  Mary^s  palace.  It  wan  nisrht,  and 
the  rays  of  a  small,  lirazen  lamp,  fpd  by  some  chemical 
compound  that  emitted  a  strung,  spicy  odor  through  the 
room,  were  multiplied  and  tinged  by  the  reflection  of 
various  bottles  filled  with  colored  fluids,  and  ranged  on 
a  shelf  over  the  fireplace.  A  small  table  stood  in  one 
corner,  of  black  oak,  with  curiously-twisted  legs,  wreath- 
ed together  half  way  down,  in  a  sort  of  pedestal,  and 
branching  out  in  the  form  of  three  serpents,  with  curving 
necks,  and  bends  hideously  life>like,  which  seemed  stri- 
ving to  disentangle  themselves,  and  creep  over  the  floor. 
On  this  table  lay  a  crucible,  a  crystal  mask,  and  a  quantity 
of  dried  herbs.  A  thick  cloud  of  unpleasant  vapor,  hung 
over  a  neighboring  furnace,  where  a  few  embers  smoul- 
dered, which  now  and  then  flashed  up  in  a  slender  flame, ! 
kindling  the  red  atmosphere  to  a  lurid  glare.  At  such 
times  the  faces  of  two  human  beings  seated  beneath  the 
lamp,  were  revealed  with  frightful  distinctness.  They 
teemed  like  twin  fiends,  holding  evil  counsel  together. 
One  was  the  Queen^s  leech,  who  sat  crouching  on  a  low 
stool,  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees.  His  companion  was  a  slight,  ilUfavored 
looking  man,  habited  in  the  garments  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astic. His  eyes  wandered  restlessly  beneath  the  keen 
glance  with  which  Louton  regarded  him,  and  he  shuf- 
fled his  feet  about  on  the  floor  as  if  anxious  to  termi- 
nate a  conversation  that  had  alread  lasted  half  an 
hoar. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  leech,  in  a  cautious  under  tone, 
**  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  Queen  cannot  live  a 
month.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  lias  become  more  popular 
with  the  people  than  ever,  since  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  the  triumphant  vindication  of  her  innocence  in  the 
Wyat  affair.  Philip  is  informed  of  his  Queen's  danger, 
and  is  raising  forces  to  oppose  this  offspring  of  King 
Harry's  spurious  marriage.     France  will  remain  ncu 


fmnic.    "I  would  rather  plant  a  dagger  in  my  own 
heart." 

"  Ho!"  exclaimed  the  priest/  and  a  sraile  of  qniet 
meaning  stole  over  his  face.  "  I  thought  you  were  not  a 
man  to  lavish  gold  and  deal  out  precious  nostrums  for 
the  love  of  country  or  mother  church.  Now  we  ondci^ 
stand  each  other.     This  Devonshire — " 

"  Has4:rossed  my  path  every  where— trod  upon  me* 
buffeted  me  to  the  earth— nay,  spumed  me  with  his  foot 
— ^ay,  and  in  her  presence!"  shrieked  the  pale  leech, 
in  a  voice  sharp  and  almost  hiding  with  stifled  rai^. 
"And  you  would  serve  the  Holy  Church  and  find  re- 
venge at  the  sanM  time,"  resumed  the  priest,  sofily. 

"  The  crushed  serpent  can  hoard  his  venom  so  lon^  as 
there  is  life,"  replied  Louton,  more  quietly.  "I  bava 
told  all  now ;  he  shall  die  without  seeing  her,  though  I 
am  compelled  to  cross  the  waters  to  work  the  deed  with 
this  hand." 

"  It  needs  not  that,"  said  the  priest,  musingly.  "  Givf 
me  the  liquid  you  spoke  of.  There  is  a  man,  even  now,  in 
the  EarVs  household,  beyond  the  seas,  who  will  administer 
it  with  due  caution,  for  less  than  the  promised  gold ;  be 
spoedy,  and  get  the  drug.    I  will  find  a  messenger." 

"  It  is  hero,"  whispered  the  leech,  searching  in  the 
bosom  of  his  sable  doublet.  Drawing  fonh  a  small 
crj'stal  flask,  spotted  with  gold,  and  looking  cautiously 
round  the  dim  apartment,  he  placed  it  in  the  priest's 
extended  hand. 

" Is  it  sure?"  muttered  the  mouk. 

Deadly  as  a  serpent's  venom,"  was  the  reply. 

And  now,"  said  the  priest,  grasping  the  flask  closely 

in  bis  palm,  while  a  strange  smile  gleamed  over  his  face 

as  he  bent  forward  toward  the  leech,  **  and  now,  fair 

1  leech,  )iavc  no  fear  thot  these  precious  drops  will  not 

I  sweeten  the  Earl's  night  draught,  and  speedily,  too.    That 

you  may  be  more  certain  of  revenge,  let  me  whisper  a 

state  secret  in  your  ear.     Should  her  Queen's  grace  be 

I  taken  from  this  people,  as   you  predict.  King   Philip, 

,  instead  of  urging  war  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  will 

{  aspire  to  her  throne,  as  he  has  shared  that  of  our  most 

gracious  Sovereign.     This  Devonshire  might  stand  in  the 
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tral,  or  urge  the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  Dauphiness;  !i  way  of  such  design,  therefore,  he  dies.      Ha!  good 


every  thing  abroad  looks  fair  for  our  cause,  and  if  we 
but  weaken  her  strength  here,  all  may  go  well  with 
England- and  the  Holy  Church." 

**  But  what  has  the  life  or  death  of  an  exile  F.arl  to  do 
with  these  mighty  plans  7"  inquired  the  priest,  for  the 
first  time  looking  full  at  the  leech. 

"  Every  thing — every  thing !"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
shrill,  eager  whisper.  "  I  tell  you,  Sir  Prior,  if  this 
haughty  woman  once  sets  her  foot  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 


Louton,  is  the  news  sudden,  that  you  turn  so  paleY 
But  good  night;  be  content  that  revenge  is  at  hand." 

With  these  words  the  friar  stole  gently  from  the  room. 
The  leech  sat  several  minutes  gazing  vacantly  on  the 
floor,  motionless,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  new  and  harrowing  thoughts.  At  last  a  strange, 
wicked  expression  stole  over  his  face,  and  rising  to  his 
feet,  he  went  to  the  table,  powdered  a  little  of  the  dried 
herbs  in  his  palm,  and  proceeded  to  mingle  them  in  the 


,,,_,-_  - .        .„  .  ,     ,        I  crucible  with  a  clear  liquid,  which  he  poured  from  a 

land,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  will  most  certamly  share  I' .    ..»    _i       i-  i.    t-      t 

....  ._     .       i_  ;  bottle  taken  from  over  the  fireplace. 

"  Fool  1"  he  muttered,  stirring  up  the  embers,  and 

placing  the  crucible  on  the  furnace,  "  fool !  does  he  think 


her  state  to  trample  us  under  his  foot.  He  is  a  Protes- 
tant at  heart-^as  wily  and  uncompromising  a  reformer, 
as  the  Princess  herself." 

"  But  why  not  mix  the  drug  for  Elizabeth  herself," 
faid  the  priest,  quietly.  **  She  may  be  taken  ill,  and  the 
Queen's  leech  sent  as  a  special  grace." 

''No,  no,  I  could  not  do  it!"  exclaimed  the  leech, 
starting  back,  and  then  slowly  resuming  his  position, 
while  a  perceptible  shudder  crept  through  his  crouching 


I  can  distil  no  drops  to  sweeten  a  wedding  posset  for 
KingPhilip,  also?— fool!" 

For  more  than  three  hours  the  furnace  sent  its  red 
glare  throngh  that  gloomy  aportment.  During  all  that 
time  the  leech  cowered  to  his  seat  again,  listening  to  tha 
simmering  noise  which  arose  from  the  crucible,  as  if  it 
had  been  delicious  music.     At  length,  just  as  the  grey  of 
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morning  bivke  faintly  into  the  room,  he  arose,  lifted  the 
crucible,  and  began  to  rtir  the  fire  wiih  a  bar  of  slen- 
der iron.  It  might  have  be«n  that  his  hand  was  trpinu- 
lous  from  want  of  rest,  or  that  he  became  dizsy  from  the 
fumes  of  that  poisonous  decoction,  for  it  sent  forth  a 
•we«t,  sickneing  odor,  that  would  have  enervated  a  much 
•trongor  man.  All  at  once  ho  reeled,  and  the  crucible 
•hook  in  his  hand  so  violently,  that  half  iu  contenu  fell 
upon  the  embers.  Instantly  a  clear  flame  of  exceeding 
brilliancy  shot  up  to  the  roof;  a  dim,  purplish  smoke 
filkNl  the  room,  and  when  that  rolled  away,  the  morn- 
ing light  (ell  on  the  leech.  He  was  outstretched  upon 
the  floor,  with  his  thin,  white  face  turned  upwards,  and 
•  slight  froth  still  increasing  on  his  blue  lips ;  his  fingers 
worked— -there  was  a  faint  motion  of  the  limbs^  and  the 
aunrise  poured  gently  through  the  narrow  casement  over 
his  dead  body. 

Mary  the  cruel  was  dead,  and  Elizabeth  stood  within 
the  palace  of  her  ancestors.  The  voice  of  a  whole  nation 
went  up  to  do  her  homage,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  wise,  the  brave,  and  the  noble  of  her  kingdom. 
Royalty,  magnificence,  power,  youth— every  thing  that 
eottld  gratify  a  lofty  mind,  was  hers,  and  yet  thero  was 
a  shadow  on  her  heart  that  nothing  could  disperse. 
That  one  loved  being,  without  whom  her  grandeur 
•eemed  a  mockery,  was  still  absent  in  a  foreign  land. 
Old  Herbert  had  been  sent  to  him  weeks  before,  and  as 
yet,  no  tidings  of  Earl  or  servitor  reached  the  court. 
Elizabeth  was  seated  one  night  alone  io  her  closet, 
weary  with  the  cares  of  state,  and  pondering  on  past  scenes 
with  a  thrill  of  recollection  that  made  her  eyes  dim,  and 
her  heart  throb.  Thoughts  of  a  meeting  that  was  to 
endow  that  one  beloved  object  with  a  portion  of  her 
grandeur  filled  her  devoted  and  proud  bosom,  when  old 
Herbert  entertd  the  closet  and  stood  before  her.  The 
Queen  sat  speechless  in  her  chair,  for  she  read  all  in 
the  old  man's  grie^wom  features.  He  drew  a  package 
from  his  bosom,  unfolded  it,  and  laid  a  single  glove  upon 
the  table. 

*'  I  found  it  lying  against  his  heart  when  theywere 
ihraudiog  him  for  the  grave,"  said  the  old  servant,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the  sad  recollection. 

The  Quceu  fixed  her  heavy  eyes  on  the  glove,  an  ashy 
paleness  came  to  her  face,  and  her  forehead  contracted 
with  intense  agony  beneath  its  glittering  coronet.  She 
neitlier  spoke,  nor  was  aware  when  the  okl  servitor  left 
her  presence,  though  he  had  knelt  by  her  side  pleading 
with  her  to  be  comforted,  till  hit  voice  was  choked  with 
grief  and  terror. 

Three  days  after  this  agonizing  scene,  Elizabeth  stood 
before  her  people  a  changed  woman,  and  yean  after, 
when  her  cor»e  lay,  surrounded  by  all  the  royal  trappings 
of  the  grave,  in  thaft  very  palace,  those  who  opened  her 
cabinet,  found  one  secret  drawer,  in  which  Jay  a  solitary 
gk»vo,  the  embroidery  fiided  by  time,  and  the  seed  pearls 
dim,  as  if  long  ago  they  had  been  drenched  with  water. 
It  was  cast  forth  .and  swept  away  among  other  gHttering 
fragments  of  the  wardrobe,  but  no  one  gueased  how  deeply 
the  fAte  of  that  extraordinary  womaa  waa  woveo  with  a 
thiag  tbua  caraicasly  ragovded. 


Original. 
THE    POET'S   BOOKS. 

BT  LYDIA   H.   8I00URNET. 

A  POET  should  be  conversant  with  God 
In  all  His  works.     For,  from  the  untrodden  cliff 
Where  fiery  Andes  mocks  the  driven  cloud- 
To  the  obscurest  mass,  which  arctic  storms 
Deny  an  efflorescence— from  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  rainbow-cinctur'd  cataract. 
To  the  slight  ripple  of  tlie  loneliest  lake, 
All  speak  of  Him. 

Choose  not  the  ponderous  tomes, 
Where  Science  wastes  away  the  oil  of  life, 
And  early  hoary,  seeks  the  voiceless  tomb, 
Its  lesson  still  unlearn'd ;  nor  lose  thyself 
In  the  entangling  lore  of  many  lands. 
Until  thy  mother  tongue  seem  strange  to  thee. 
Much  knowledge  is  much  toil,  and  hath  no  end. 
But  come  thou  forth,  amid  the  breeze-swept  trees, 
And  learn  their  language.     Ask  the  peaceful  valet» 
Where  roam  the  herd.4,  or  where  the  renter  pliet 
His  busy  sickle— ask  the  solemn  sen. 
With  all  its  foaming  wilderness  of  waves 
To  spread  iheir  many  volumes  out  for  thee. 
And  search  thou  there,  on  every  changeful  leaf, 
Jehovah's  name. 

Question  the  rough-leafed  herb. 
That  linea  the  simpler's  scrip,  nor  acorn  to  head 
Such  answer  as  its  healing  essence  yields. 
Talk  with  the  fire-fly,  as  it  gilds  the  eve«— 
And  catch  the  murmur  of  the  waving  boughs. 
Where  hides  the  slumbering  nest. 

List  when  the  Night, 
That  dark-rob'd  queen,  disbands  the  muffled  start, 
And  to  the  young  ear  of  the  trembling  dawn 
Uttereth  the  Maker's  name.    And  when  the  Day 
Casts  all  iu  deeds  into  g^rey  Twilight's  lap. 
And  weary,  sinking  in  oblivion's  sleep, 
Doth  wail  the  judgment — be  thou  there,  to  take 
The  burden  of  true  wisdom  on  thy  harp. 
And  teach  another  age. 

So  shalt  thou  be 
Remember'd  from  thine  ashes— if  thy  book 
Was  glorious  Nature,  and  thy  teacher — Ood ! 
And  thy  heart's  creed,  such  Poesy,  as  maket 
Vinoe  more  lovely— -such  a  hymn  as  they 
Who  lead  the  eternal  choir  of  seraphim, 
Might  set  to  music. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Original. 
CHARITY. 


"  Nat,  thank  me  not !"  the  kind  one  tald^ 

**  'Tis  to  my$elf  I  've  given  I 
Each  friendly  deed  like  tbiii,  I  make 

A  ttepping'$tone  to  Heaven  /" 

r.  t. 
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Original. 
THE   PRICE   OFA    HEART.  • 

BT   HXNRT   F.   HARRIKOTON. 

Thb  probationary  si^  months  had  nearly  expired,  and 
already  Mrs.  Liston  began  to  busy  her  active  mind  about 
Charlotte's  wedding  day  and  dress,  and  the  degree  of 
ocremony  to  be  observed  on  the  great  occasion.  It  was 
after  she  hod  consumed  almost  an  entire  morning  in  con* 
sultution  upon  the  subject  with  Charlotte, — who  was  very 
unwillingly  made  a  party  to  the  discussion,  since  her 
thoughts  were  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  more  essen- 
tial features  of  the  marriage  tie, — that  she  thought  proper, 
at  dinner,  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mr.  Liston,  and  to  re- 
mind him  how  near  it  was  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
he  had  desired  the  marriage  to  be  delayed,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  making  some  definite  arrangements  respec- 
ting it.  Charlotte  blushed  deeply  at  her  mother's  abrupt 
remarks,  and  cast  down  her  eyes;  but  her  feelings,  looks, 
and  ail  were  instantaneously  changed,  when  her  father,  in 
reply,  said  in  a  low,  sad  tone,  with  a  shake  of  his  head— 

"  We  may  have  no  maniage  for  a  long  time  yet,  Mrs. 
Liston." 

Charlotte  dropped  her  knife  and  gazed  steadfkstly  in 
bis  face,  suddenly  and  with  alarm,  saying, 

"  Charles  is  well  t" 

*'  Yes,'*  replied  Mr.  Liston,  "  I  saw  him  but  about  an 
hour  ago.  Don't  be  agitated.  I  am  troubled,  as  you  see, 
but  the  result  may  prove  suspicion  to  have  been  unfoun- 
ded. I  mast  leave  you  thus  hastily,  and  may  not  be  at 
homo  to  tea.     Be  cheerful — I  hope  all  may  be  well  yet." 

With  these  va^^ue  bints  at  some  impending  evil,  Mr. 
Liston  left  his  family,  who  remained  for  some  minutes 
mute  with  astonishment.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had 
wished  to  prepare  their  minds  for  distressing  news, 
which  he  vra»  unwilling  to  communicate  at  once.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  by  the  mother  and  daughter  in  ear- 
nest and  painful  converse  upon  the  uncertain  grief  which 
overshadowed  them.  Mr.  Listen's  words  were  suscep- 
tible of  a  variety  of  interpretations.  EUislon  might  have 
been  unfartunate  in  business— or  Mr.  Liston  himself— 
and,  again,  the  horrid  thought  crossed  Charlotte's  mind, 
that  something  might  have  been  charged  against  her 
lover — something  to  tarnish  his  fame— his  honor;  not 
ihat  for  a  moment  she  could  believe  him  guilty  of  the 
slightest  dereliction — but  in  the  involvements  of  business, 
circumstanpps  {pight  have  appeared  to  criminate  him. 
The  afternoon  parsed  in  this  distressing  anxiety ;  and 
sure  enough,  Mr,  I^istpq  did  not  come  home  to  tea«-a 
]uost  unusual  thing. 


and  wept  at  his  haggacd  looks,  as  she  took  bis  tnmbUng 
hand. 

**  Dear  father,  what  is  it^^let  us  aympatluM  with 
let  us  know  your  grief?" 

**  Sympathise  with  me,  my  child,"  he  replied, 
her  forehead,  in  the  saddest  tones  she  bad  ever  beaid 
him  utter,—'*  You  must  suffer  with  me—- you  must  sorrow 
with  me,  and  bitter  sorrow  it  will  be.     All  day  I  have 
been  unravelling  a  scheme  in  which  my  credit  has  beea 
used  to  bolster  up  an  insane  and  cursed  speculation.     The 
three  firms  with  whom  I  have  deak  most  laiigely,  and 
in  whom  I  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  have  been  the 
conspirators.     Their  speculations-  have  proved  rotten  to 
the  core.     They  have  staked  millions  upon  them ;  they  are 
bankrupts— and  I  am  on  their  paper  to  such  an  extent, 
and  am  otherwise  so  involved  with  them  in  the  regular 
I  channels  of  business,  that  eveiy  dollar  I  own  must  go- 
yes,  every  dollar,  to  pay  their  deficits — "Oh!  God," 
;  be  cried  fervently,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  rapkUy 
i  pacing  the  room,  **  would  that  our  merchants  would 
mark  more  distinctly  in  their  minds  the  line  between 
I  honesty  and  dishonesty !     This  rushing  headlong  into 
business  on  borrowed  capital,  and  far  exceedii^  that 
!  capital  in  the  amount  <^  their  business— this  grasping  at 
sudden  wealth,  by  means  of  the  thousand  temptations  to 
speculation  thrown  in  their  paths— this  using  of  friends 
to  further  mad  prqiects  that  may  ruin  friends  and  all-^ 
it  is  not  hone»l>^itis  not  hoaest^^-and  it  has  ruined  roe- 
ruined  me !"    He  sank  again  into  his  seat,  and  his  eye 
fell  on  his  daughter,  who  still  knelt  by  hia  chair,  soUring 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

**  And  you,  my  Charlotte,  you  are  doubly  ruined — Ellis- 
ton's  gains  were  deposited  with  me*-«nd  all  is  gone— he 
has  lost  all  too ;  I,  by  these  false  friends,  have  beggared 
him  !"  The  honest,  suffering  roan  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Chariotte  tried  to  soothe  him.  Foiigetlhl  of 
herself,  she  employed  every  endearing  stratagem  that  loi« 
could  suggest,  to  beguile  biaihooghts  from  the  dreadful 
subject  of  their  contemplation,  and  calm  his  agitated  feel- 
ings; and  when,  after  a  half-hour  he  smiled  placidly 
upon  her  and  bad  her  good  night,  her  joy  that  she  hod 
succeeded,  dispelled  for  the  time,  every  cknid  with  which 
reflection  upon  their  reirecses  might  hare  overshadowed 
hoe  innocent  heart. 

Mrs.  Liston  slept  not  a  wuik  that  night.  Her  mind 
was  filled  with  plots  and  conspiracies  to  make  the  best 
of  the  destruction  which  threatened  them.  For,  to  her, 
poverty  and  kiss  of  station  were  destruction,  or  even 
worse.  From  nothing  would  she  have  so  shrtmk  with 
horror,  as  frOm  the  very  fate  which  seemed  her  doom. 


♦^Put  Charles,  will  soon  be  here,  to  c^ieer  us,  and  to  -  g^^  j^^  „,^,^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  statkm-to  be  deprived 
explain  all,; --thought  Charlotte.     But,  hour  after  hour , I  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^j^^^^^j^.  ^  ,ome  means  were 


of  the  evening  slowly  departed  and  brought  no  lorer,  no 
figither.  Suspense  b^d  now  become  agony.  It  was  late 
into  the  night,  when,  pale  and  ogitated,  scarcely  himself, 
in  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  his  misery,  and  the  conflict 
pf  his  feelings,  Mr.  Liston  returned.  Both  wife  and 
daughter  hastened  to  him.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  called  fbr  wipe,     Charlotte  knelt  b^  his  side 

*  Cfoclods^  from  pags  Mi. 


to  be  devised  to  secure  for  herself  the  position  in  society 
to  whidi  she  had  been  accustomed.  No  matter  what 
the  sacrifice—- the  end  was  to  be  attained.  She  cared 
comparatively  little  for  the  views  Mr.  Liston  might  en- 
tertain of  her  conduct,  whether  success  should  attend  her 
endeavors  or  no.  He  wonld  be  unable  longer  to  nssiat 
her^-to  supply  her  with  luxuries— and  be  had  sunk 
at  once  into  a  npUity.    At  brMkfiwt,  tho  neoct  moniuf , 
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Mr.  Listons's  featares  bore  evidence  tbat  to  him  too,  the 
night  had  been  one  of  sleepleMoess— -and  be  soon  left  the 
house.  Ha  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  Mr*.  Liston  array- 
ed herself  for  a  walk,  and  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
Miss  Phoebe  Marsh,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Mr.  Philip  Lau- 
rens Cordis,  a  woman  very  Hke  herself,  and  bent  on  the 
union  of  her  favorite  nephew  to  Charlotte  Liston.  She 
was,  too,  Mrs.  Liston's  most  intimate  friend,  and  advi- 
ser. We  leave  them  together;  where  tbey  remained, 
talking,  both  at  a  time,  in  mysterious  whispers,  for  four 
mortal  hours. 

Chariotte  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  state  of  things. 
Young,  loving  and  beloved,  suffering  as  yet  no  evil,  she 
could  only  regard  the  future  with  an  indefinable  dread, 
that  had  nothing  in  it  of  immediate  suffering.  But  she 
had  not  seen  Charles  for  nearly  two  whole  days !  That 
was  grief  greater  than  all.  She  jumped  ftn*  joy,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  when  she  received  a 
note  from  him.  of  a  few  lines,  hastily  written,  begging  her 
not  to  think  that  he  had  foi^otten  her,  but,  to  attribute  his 
absence  to  the  absorbing  and  perplexing  duties  attendant 
upon  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  precisely  their  position, 
and  to  settle  up  their  affairs.  Mrs.  Liston  returned  from 
her  walk  with  a  sombre  countenance,  but  calm  and  col- 
lected, and  did  not  utter  a  word  to  Charlotte  of  her  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  their  calamity,  or  even  advert  to  it. 
Air.  Liston  came  home  to  dinner,  and  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  as  he  hastily  swallowed  it,  and  was  away  again. 
It  was  a  long,  tedious  afternoon  lo  Charlotte,  as  she  sat 
musing  in  her  chamber  alone.  Supper  brought  no 
father — and  again,  no  lover  appeared  in  the  evening, 
to  cheer  her  loneliness.  She  began  to  feel  sorrowful 
indeed. 

Mr.  Liston  could  not  pour  out  his  feelings  into  that 
bosom,  which  should  have  been  his  comforter  and  sup- 
port; for  Mrs.  Listen's  advice  would  have  been  based 
on  cold,  calculating,  selfish  policy ;  perhaps  bordering  on 
dishonesty ;  and  he  would  not  depress  the  buoyant  mind 
of  his  child,  by  making  her  tbe  recipient  of  bis  continual 
and  increasing  griefs.  He  was  compelled  to  smother  tbe 
flame  within  himself,  and  the  very  light  of  heaven  became 
hateful  to  him.  All  ho  had  possessed  was  gone,  as  be 
bod  at  first  surmised ;  and  with  an  honesty,  incumbent 
on  all,  but  so  rare  at  the  present  day,  that  it  u  rewarded 
with  urns,  and  services  of  plate,  he  gave  up  every  thing 
to  pay  the  debts  of  false,  deceitful  and  dishonorable 
friends — false,  deceitful,  and  dishonurable,  in  that  tbey 
had  turned  from  the  legitimate  sources  of  business,  and 
in  the  hope  of  millions  at  a  throw,  had  lost!  and  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  their  ruin,  tlioso  who  had  trusted  in 
their  honor,  and  their  straight  forward  dealings. 

In  the  meantime,  EUiston  visited  Charlotte ;  but  less 
frequently  than  before,  for  almost  ^very  hour  was  em- 
ployed in  attention  to  the  wreck  of  his  afbirs.  They 
conversed  freely,  at  such  times,  of  the  necessary  postpone- 
ment of  their  union,  and  EUiston  seemed  to  look  with 
foreboding  upon  the  chances  that  they  should  ever  be 
united.  Charlotte,  however,  preserved  her  elasticity  of 
apiriu  and  endeavored  to  cheer  him ;  but  she  only  par- 
tially succeeded.  A  month  thus  passed ;  and  Cliarlotte 
had  scarcely  spokes  to  her  fiither,  more  than  (o  exchange 


the  common  greetings  of  the  day.  He  was  in  a  con- 
tinual fever  of  agitation.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
almost  wandering  in  mind ;  and  his  unmerited  sufferings 
were  evidently  exerting  the  sari  effect,  to  make  him  rois> 
anthropic  and  morose.  He  permitted  no  unnecessary 
delay,  in  tlie  mean  time,  in  the  final  settlement  of  affairs ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  house,  furniture,  carriages  and 
horses  were  sold  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and 
tbe  family,  with  the  few  hundred  dollars,  which,  after 
the  last  debt  had  been  fully  liquidated,  were  fortunately 
left  for  their  immediate  wants,  were  bestowed  in  compa- 
ratively humble  lodgings. 

We  have  said  that  the  cold  hearted  Mrs.  Liston  had 
early  devised  a  scheme  to  restore  herself  to  the  station 
of  which  Mr.  Liston's  failure  had  deprived  her.  It  was 
no  less  a  heartless  than  a  daring  one;  and  to  be  success- 
ful, was  to  be  warily  accomplished.  The  reader  may 
have  surmised  it;  for  it  was  to  induce  Charlotte,  upon 
false  grounds  and  representations,  to  abandon  EUiston, 
and  to  receive  the  once  rejected  Cordis.  But  Mrs.  Lis- 
ton was  competent  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  isstie, 
if  it  could  be  done  by  any  being  on  the  broad  earth.  She 
did  not  commence  her  assaults  early:  previous  to  the 
suiTender  of  their  house,  she  had  only  drawn  Charlotte's 
attention  to  her  father's  condition,  by  sorrowful  exclama- 
tions, as  "  Your  poor  father!  he  knows  not  what  to  do!" 
"  Oh,  Charlotte,  how  dreadfully  your  dear  father  looked 
to-day!"  and  the  like;  endeavoring  to  centre  her  daugh- 
ter's mind  upon  that  one  thought— the  misei-y  of  her 
parent.  But  when  they  had  exchanged  roominess  and 
freedom  for  the  confinement  of  lodgings,  she  made  more 
regular  advanc<*s.  Mr.  Listen,  by  his  conduct,  much 
assisted  her.  He  did  not  really  repel  the  testimoniaU 
of  Charlotte's  affection,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  render 
the  gratification  they  had  bestowed  in  former  days ;  and 
ho  was  totally  silent  upon  their  prospects  and  situation ; 
save  that  now  and  then,  he  would  burst  out  with  a  heart- 
rending exclamation,  that  something  must  be  done—that 
his  little  store  would  be  exhausted  before  the  year  had 
half  expired — and  that  he  was  too  old  to  begin  the  world 
anew ! 

In  the  cautious  conversations  held  by  Mrs.  Liston  with 
her  daughter,  she  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  an  essential 
point  of  progress — the  impressing  of  an  intense  convic- 
tion on  Charlotte's  mind,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  devote 
all  her  powers  to  the  support  of  that  parent  who  had 
reared  her  to  womanhood.  Once  rendered  saiiAficd  that 
such  a  course  was  a  demand  of  the  most  imperious  duty, 
it  engrossed  every  faculty. 

"  Whatshalll  do,  mother  7"  was  her  constant  question. 
"  What  can  I  do  f  My  dear,  dear  father !  I  would  yield 
up  every  thing  for  him — I  would  go  any  where— <lo 
any  thing  !  Advise  me — ^advise  me !  Shall  I  take  a 
school— go  out  as  governess — paint-^give  m\isic  lessons— 
what?" 

To  every  suggestion  of  this  nature,  Mrs.  Liston  skil- 
fully interposed  such  objections,  as  seemed  to  render 
any  plan  of  the  kind  foolish  or  unworthy.  Yet  "  her  poor 
father"  was  still  harped  upon ;  and  indeed,  Mr.  Liston 
had  become  an  object  of  pity.  His  looks  were  haggard, 
bis  step  infirm,  and  his  mind  in  a  painful  stat«  of  constant 
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foreboding.  OFicner  than  ever,  he  exclniroed  "  what  are 
we  coming  to !  When  thall  we  begin  to  stan-e !" 

Charlotte's  days  were  as  miserable  as  his  own.  She 
preyed  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  her,  and  consult  with 
her.  She  suggested  to  him  too,  the  plans  she  communi- 
cated to  her  mother ;  but  he  gave  her  no  encouragement. 
**  Something  of  more  consequence  than  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  to  save  ns,  my  child!"  said  he,  in  reply 
to  her  one  afternoon.  He  simply  refeired  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  her  exertions  to  yield  them  all  a  support;  but 
Mrs.  Li!«ton  was  present  and  heard  the  remark.  Upon  it 
ber  fabric  was  to  be  reared. 

She  entered  her  daughter^  room  the  next  morning, 
and  found  her  with  her  head  buried  in  the  bed  clothes, 
weeping  violently.  It  was  the  very  state  of  mind  most 
desired. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  are  you  ill?"  she  asked,  as  if  in 
deep  concern. 

"  III  in  heart,  mother.  Here  am  I,  convinced  that  I 
ought  to  do  something  for  our  support.  I  have  health'- 
Btrength'-determination ;  and  yet  dny  after  day  passes, 
and  every  plan  I  suggest  seems  futile." 

'*  It  is  a  sad  state  of  things  indeed.  Your  poor  father, 
I  fear,  will  speedily  be  in  bis  grave,  if  lie  cannot  soon  see 
the  prospect  of  relief  from  the  absolute  beggary  which 
stares  us  in  the  face." 

"  He  will  indeed !"  cried  Charlotte,  in  agony,  starting 
up;  "  I  cannot  bear  the  thought!  name  something,  mother 
—something !— T  core  not  what, — to  save  him,  and  I 
am  ready  to  undertake  it.  But  oh,  devise  something-— 
•omething !" 

*'  You  feel,  don't  you,  my  Charlotte,  that  a  child's  duty 
to  an  unfortunate  parent  is  imperative  above  all  others — 
that  heaven  and  public  opinion  both  declare  it  to  be  so  7" 

*' Yes,  mother,  yes!" 

"You  have  made  great  professions,  my  child.  But 
were  a  sacrifice  really  to  be  required  of  you — one  that 
would  inevitably  raise  your  father  above  the  fear  of  want 
and  sufiering,  and  bring  peace  to  his^  grey  hairs — in  such 
an  event,  when  your  duty  to  your  father  could  be  fully 
accomplished,  I  fear  you  would  shrink." 

Charlotte  turned  deadly  pale.  She  did  not  surmise 
the  announcement  that  her  mother  was  about  to  make, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  reference,  by  her  guarded  speech, 
to  something  terrible  to  her.  She  gathered  strength  to 
reply. 

"  No,  mother.  From  no  sacrifice  which  I  felt  that 
heaven  would  approve,  would  I  for  a  moment  shrink." 

*'  Do  you  remember  your  father's  words  of  yesterday  ,— 
'  something  of  more  consequence  than  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  to  save  us,  my  child.' " 

"  I  do." 

"  He  had  reference  to  a  proposition  mode  to  him  some 
days  ago,  which  he  grasped  at,  as  the  drowning  man 
grasps  at  the  floating  straw.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
stand  he  took  on  a  former  occosion,  he  would  not  for  the 
workl  pass  a  word  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  has  com* 
missioned  me  to  do  it.  He  feels  that  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  line  of  conduct  which  would  once  have 
been  reprehensible,  is  justifiable;  and,  indeed,  demanded. 
W«  ore  sadly  aituated! 


1 


Mrs.  Liston  sfigbed,  and  foired  two  or  thvee  miniite 
tears  into  ber  eyes.  ChsTlotte  stood,  frozen  with  honor. 
She  ooold  not  but  gather  vague  images  of  the  truth— and 
they  palsied  every  faculty  of  her  mind;  rhe  gafiped,  tot* 
tered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  her  mother  caught 
her,  laid  ber  upon  her  bod,  bathed  her  forehead  in  cologne, 
and  left  her,  hoping  tliat  she  might  be  restored  by  an 
hoar's  rest. 

That  same  afternoon,  EUiston,  who  had  become  a  elcill 
in  a  wholesale  estabfishment,  upon  a  niiodciate  salary, 
received  a  note  of  the  following  purport : 

Mr.  Ellistoic  :— Permit  me,  a  notval  fHend  of  yoarself  sad 
tho  LiktoD  family,  to  offer  a  word  ofeouoMl.  Th«  reveivM  Mr. 
Lision,  and  yourself,  have  both  experiPDcefl,commftDd  the  tym> 
pathy  of  all  who  know  you.  They  have  occnrred  at  a  most  aa« 
Ibrtuoate  period,  when  your  happinMS  was  aixiut  to  be  cooaem- 
mated  by  a  anion  with  his  child.  That  union,  you  mukt  feel,  is 
now  impoerihie,  at  least  for  a  long  period,  when  theeireamrtaa- 
ces  of  the  family  are  conctdered.  Some  days  since,  a  propoai- 
tioD  of  marriafre  with  Mira  Charlotte  was  made  to  Mr.  Likton, 
by  a  rich  young  geolleaiaB,  uader  the  aappoeilicm,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  you  had  resigned  all  prcieuftions  to  ber  haad. 
In  bis  great  distress  iu  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  he  would 
eairerly,  aa  I  have  the  meaua  of  kBowiDg,«ntertaJB  the  oflSer,  e^ 
pecially  as  a  guaranty  is  made  to  secure  to  him  sufficient  par 
annum  during  his  life,  to  support  him  handsomely,  but  he  is  fet* 
tered  by  the  knowledge  that  your  eagageflMat  rtill  exiatSL  Mns 
Charlotte  has  but  lately  been  appriked  of  the  offer,  and.  I  hare 
reason  to  think,  feels  It  incumb«tnt  upon  her  to  sacrifice  feeling 
to  the  welfare  of  her  father;  but  she  too  is  placed  ia  aa  uawa^ 
come  dilemma.  I  make  this  statement,  that  you  may  know  bow 
to  govern  yoarself.    Let  me  assure  you,  this  is  IVora-— 

A  siNcaac  raiKML 

Elliston  wos  amazed — confounded.  It  was  all  very 
plauaihle.  True,  it  tteeineS.  very  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Liston's  high-mindcdnes^,  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  resoure^ 
fur  support;  but  then  he  knew  that  misery  works  great 
chnnges,  and  that  Mr.  Liston  had  certainly  changed 
much.  But  Charlotte — that  she  should  think  to  desert 
him !— him,  whom  she  hnd  loved  so  well— *'ith  whom 
he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  delightful  confidence, 
mingling  hearts,  and  souls  in  the  sweetest  of  all  commu- 
nion !  But  how  deeply  she  loved  her  father  he  well 
knew— and  ho  could  imagine  to  what  a  state  of  mind 
the  constant  sight  of  his  misery  might  reduce  her;  when 
any  sacrifice  would  not  seem  too  severe  to  save  bim. 
Never  were  there  two  more  miserable  beings  than  were 
Charlotte  and  Elliston  during  that  night.  He  should 
have  despised  an  anonymous  note  of  so  mighty  import. 
He  should  have  mistrusted  every  word,  letter  and  line 
of  it.  He  should  hove  gone  to  Charlotte,  shown  it  to  her, 
conversed  freely  with  her— and  had  he  done  so,  how 
much  wo  had  been  spared  to  them  .'  But  ho  trusted  it; 
and  at  midnight  he  sat  in  his  solitary  apartment,  and 
penned  a  note  to  her.  It  infonned  her,  that  he  had 
heard  of  an  offer  having  been  made  by  a  rich  young  gen- 
tleman to  her  father,  for  her  hand ;  that  perhaps  she 
might  feel  it  her  duty  to  comply  with  it,  for  his  soke, 
were  she  unfettered— that  his  love  for  her  was  all'tur- 
passing^was  his  very  life— but  that  he  gave  her  back 
her  vows  of  affection,  that  she  might  be  free  to  act— and 
invoking  blesitings  on  her,  ho  closed. 

The  note  was  deppatched  early  in  the  morning.  Char^ 
lotte  had  risen  with  a  distressing  headache,  and  was  con- 
fined to  her  chamber.  Her  mother,  knowing  the  hand- 
writing, and  from  her  consciousness  of  what  had  been  the 
incentive  to  its  composition,  guessing  at  its  contents,  car- 
ried it,  with  suppressed  exidtationi,  up-stoirs.     What  Is 
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a  hendache,  or  any  ache,  when  the  words  of  a  loved  one 
are  to  be  perused  I  Charlotte  granped  at  the  letter ;  but 
had  no  sooonr  drank  in  its  painful  raeaninji^,  than  the 
tinted,  and  remained  long  ioaensiblo.  In  the  meantime,  I 
while  measures  were  instituted  for  her  recovery,  Mrs.  f 
Liston  found  a  moment  to  run  it  over.  It  was  ju»t  what 
•be  would  have  herself  dictated.  She  resolved  to  say 
Dothing  more,  but  to  let  whar  bad  already  occurred  pro- 
duce its  full  effect. 

The  poor  girl  was  ill — vei-y  ill,  all  that  day.  Her 
father  came  in  to  see  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  not 
avuid,  even  when  she  was  in  such  a  state,  advening  to 
what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — the  destitution  which 
threatened  ihem.  "  There."  said  he,  as  he  walked  the 
floor,  *'  I  have  to-day  paid  our  landlady  for  our  laiil 
month's  board,  and  have  just  fifty  dollars  left.  Oh, 
Heaven,  how  soon  that  pittance  will  be  gone  !" 

Jt  needed  but  this  to  fix  Charlotte'«  wavering  mind. ! 

In  the  calm  apathy  of  despair,  she  wixHeto  Eiliston  that 

•he  indeed  felt  that  duty  demanded  her  to  rcngn  him. ! 

How  <Ae  had  loved  /um,  he  knew  well,  and  she  was  con- . 

sci  0U9  how  dear  she  had  been  to  him.  Life  was  to  be  to  her  j 

he  Aceforlh  only  a  scene  of  wo.    If  she  were  doing  wrong,  i 

8h«  entreated  him  to  forgive  hcr^for,  indeed,  she  hardly  i 

knew  herself  what  she  intended— *  what  she  was  doing. 

She  did  not  maintain  her  cold  firmness  throughout,  fur '. 

titfo  or  throe  times  the  tears  gushed  fonh,  every  feature ; 

waa  convulsed,  and  she  was  the  weak,  wretched,  suffer* ! 

ing  woman ;  but  her  father's  words,  "  Oh,  Heaven,  bow 

•ooii  that  pittance  will  be  gone!"  renewed  her  again  to 

her  task,  and  before  midnight  it  was  accompHshed.    The 

letter  she  had  written,  blotted  here  and  there  with  tears, 

was  put  into  her  mother's  hand  the  following  morning, 

who  lost  not  a  moment  in  despatching  it.     Eiliston  read 

it,  and  felt^-bow  deeply !— for  the  agony  in  which  it  was 

evidently  penned ;  be  longed  to  rush  to  her;  to  her,  who ! 

had  been  his  own—- her,  who  had  pledged  herself  to  be 

his  before  Ood,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  her— and  | 

to  soothe  and  comfort  her;  but  it  was  too  late!  He  turned 

away,  a  lone,  desolate  man  I 

"  Come,  mother,'*  said  Charlotte,  the  same  day,  for 
Eiliston  was  no  more  to  her— the  worst  was  over  and  she 
was  impatient  to  consummate  the  sacrifice,  before  her 
annattiral  strength  should  forsake  her — "  who  has  pro- 
posed for  me  ?  Name  him,  that  I  may  send  him  the 
acceptance  he  desires.  The  sooner  the  better — for  then 
my  poor  father  will  the  sooner  bo  happy !    Who  is  he  ?" 

With  perfect  calmness  of  action,  that  surprised,  and 
somewhat  alarmed  her  mother,  she  opened  her  desk,  and 
prepared  herself  to  write — she  waited  but  for  the  name. 

'*  It  is  an  old  acquaintance,"  replied  Mrs.  Listou, 
trying  to  smile,  for  she  felt  that  Charlotte  was  in  a  fear^ 
ful  state,  and  dreaded,  as  well  she  might,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  name.     **  It  is  Mr.  Cordis." 

The  appalling  shriek  that  burst  from  the  child  she  had 
thui  bartered  away  for  gold,  pierced  even  her  callous 
feelings.  Such  a  shriek  of  misery— -one  that  is  given 
forth,  only  when  the  heart  is  torn  in  twain,  and  feels  that 
it  is  consigned,  beyond  every  ray  of  hope,  to  ghastly 
death  in  the  midst  of  life ! 

It  was  two  days  before  Mr.  Philip  X«aurens  Cordis 


received  a  note  from  Charlotte,  declaring  herself  ready 
to  become  his  wife ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  the  affiiir  bad  progressed, — the  dismissal  of  Kl« 
liston,— her  own  desperate  resolve  to  succor  her  father 
at  all  liaxards,  it  was  two  days  before  she  could  submit  to 
the  degradation  of  addressing  a  communication  of  the 
kind  to  such  a  man. 


u 


Jack,  you  must  positively  let  me  have  five  thousand 
this  week,"  drawled  Cordis,  as,  extended  on  a  sofa,  he 
knocked  the  a^he^  from  the  end  of  his  segar,  with  deli* 
cately  white  fingers,  sparkling  with  jewelled  rings.  *'  You 
must,  indeed.  I'm  drained,  thnt's  a  fact.  I  lost  six 
thousand  at  faro  last  night,  you  know !" 

"  Yes— but  you've  come  to  the  wrong  shop,  Cordis. 
My  pockets  at  present  are  as  empty  as  yours." 

"  But  you're  in  my  debt  double  thai  amount.  Jack,  eh  ? 
Some  of  it  borrowed  more  than  a  year  ago.  Face  up  a 
little,  can't  you?  Demme,  I'm  obliged  to  cut  ceremony, 
I'm  so  decidedly  hard  run." 

"You  don't  mean  to  insult  me,  Mr.  Cordis,  by  this 
reference  to  what  I  owe  you  ?" 

"  Insult !  why,  demme,  the  farthest  thing  from  my  in- 
tention. I  never  a^^ked  you  for  n  dollar  of  it  before— 
because  I  never  was  so  put  to  it.  Insult !  By  no  means, 
my  dear  fellow !" 

"  I  chose  to  consider  it  in  that  light,  Mr.  Cordis,"  re- 
plied Mr.  John  Hansard  Marion;  who  had  indeed  bor- 
rowed some  ten  thousands  of  Cordis,  had  lived  upon  liim, 
eaten  his  dinners  and  suppers,  nud  sometimes  domesti- 
cated himself  with  him  for  months  together.  Mr.  Marion 
was  an  Englishman ;  of  good  family — so  he  told  Cordis, 
when  he  fim  sought  his  acquaintance;  rich  beyond  ac- 
count, with  largo  expectations  into  the  bargain — as  he 
told  Mr.  Cordis.  Certainly  an  elfgnnt  man,  as  ho 
showed  for  himself — upon  which  recommendations,  Mr. 
Cordis  had  made  him  his  bosom  friend — scorning  a 
countr^'man  of  his  own,  as  being  shockingly  volgvlr. 
While  Mr.  Marion  was  speaking  in  a  very  pompons  tone 
of  voice,  he  put  on  his  coat  deliberately,  adjnsted  his 
cravat,  arranged  his  hat  before  the  glass,  took  his  cane, 
and  with  "  You  will  probably  hear  from  me  before  long," 
dashed  magnificently  out.  Mr.  Philip  Laurens  Cordis 
stood  mute  with  astoniiihment,  entertaining,  for  the  very 
first  time,  the  shrewd  idea  that  he  had  been  swindled  ; 
an  idea  which  he  indulged  in  more  and  more  every  day, 
when  he  found  that  his  particular  friend  was  altogether 
invisible ;  that  demand  for  payment  having  ojierated  like 
the  wand  of  a  magician — to  spirit  Mr.  Marion  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

At  this  moment  Charlotte's  note  was  put  into  his 
hand. 

"  In  at  the  death,  and  got  the  brush  f"  he  exclaimed 
exultingly.  "  She's  mine !  She's  mine  at  last !  Wont  I 
show  her  off;  and  wont  I  make  her  rej/eni  that  first  re- 
fusal !  I'll  give  this  two  tbou<(and  a  year  to  the  old  'un« 
for  a  year  or  two,  since  aimt  Marsh  insists  upon  it,  and 
then  they  may  whidilc  for't.  It'll  come  deuced  hard  to 
poney  it  over  at  nil!  I  must  positively  look  into  my 
affiiirs.  Egad,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  made  a  smash  of 
it  before  long.  That  would  be  a  pretty  go !  But  I'll  have 
the  girl !" 
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Mrn.  Liston  was  in  the  extreme  of  exultation.     All 
bad  gone  forwRrrl  most  prosperously.     Charlotte,  it  was  : 
true,  moved  about  like  one  more  dead  than  alive,  but 
then  a  few  weeks  would  reconcile  her  to  her  change  of  j 
prospects,  and  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Cordis'  establishment 
would  so  contrast  with  the  humble  home  which  M'as  all 
Elliston  could  possibly  furnish,  that  she  doubted  not  that 
the  bloom  would  soon  visit  her  cheek  again.     It  was  an  | 
object  to  have  the  marriage  speedily  consummated;  and,  j 
if  possible,  without  Mr.  Listen's  knowledge ;  for  there 
was  no  knowing  whether  ho   would  not    imperatively 
annul  all  the  transactions,  unless  they  hod  proceeded 
beyond  his  power.      Charlotte  was  passive;   ready  to 
consent  to  any  thing — a  puppet  in  her  mother's  bands. 
Mr.  Cordis  had  no  particular  wish  to  be  brought  tete-a- 
tete  with  Mr.  Liston^  so  that  his  absence  from  the  cere- 
mony would  be  particularly  pleasing  to  him.     It  was 
therefore  arranged  at  Mrs.  Marsh's  residence,  between 
that  lady,  Mrs.  Liston,  and  Mr.   Coixiis,  that  the  knot 
should  be  tied  in  Mrs.   Marsh's  parlor,  upon  the  third 
afternoon  thence;  when  Mr.  Liston  bed  declared  that 
Bome  little  business  would  detain  him  from  home  during  ! 
the  entire  afternoon  and  eveniug. 

Mr.  Cordis  purchased  an  elegant  bridal  dress  for 
Charlotte,  and  a  rich  set  of  jewelry.  There  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  little  ostentotion  attending  the  ceremony 
—the  circumstances  would  not  admit  of  it.  The  day 
came.  Charlotte  could  not  go  down  to  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Liston  inquired  for  her  with  concern ;  remarking  that  she 
was  pining  away  every  day.     But  he  was  in  haste,  and 


was  in  a  peculiariy  sociable  humor  $  for  an  old  and 
staunch  fnend  had  been  fensoning  with  him  upon  the 
foolishness  of  moping  about,  wasting  his  time  laid  eoef^ 
gies,  when,  with  his  excellent  business  habits,  knowledge, 
and  well  known  character,  he  could  easily  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent situation  as  factor,  or  agent,  or  conBdenlial  clerk; 
the  friend  had  said,  indeed,  that  he  would  himself  cheer> 
fully  give  two  thousand  dollars  lalary,  if  Mr.  Listen 
would  allow  him  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  experience. 
Mr.  Liston  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  a  new 
man— the  old  Mr.  Liston— as  we  knew  htm  in  former 
days. 

Finding  his  parlor  empty,  he  went  to  his  own  chamber 
The  ladies  were  not  there.  He  knocked  at  Charlotte's 
door,  and  then  ventured  to  open  it.  That,  too,  was 
empty.  "Out!**  he  muttered,  in  astonishment;  "Why 
she  was  too  unwell  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table  T'  In 
the  hall,  as  he  advanced,  he  encountered  the  landlady. 

"  The  ladies  are  outf"  he  said,  as  a  casual  remarii. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Liston !"  cried  she,  lifting  up  both  hands, 
"  and  you  not  know  where  they  are  gone  f " 

*'  No,  Mrs.  White.    Is  there  any  thing  unnanal  ?*' 

"  And  really  you  do  not  know  that  your  daoghter  has 
gone  to  be  married  f " 

"Married,  Mrs.  White!  What  do  you  mean?"  ha 
replied,  turning  pale. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Liston  told  me,  not  an  hour  ago,  that 
she  was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Philip  Cordis,  at  his  aunt 
Marsh's,  at  five  o'clock  precisely ;  and  sure  enough,  Mr. 
Cordis  came  for  her  in  his  own  carriaga,  and  she  was 


The  drops  stood  on  Mr.  Liston's  forehead;  he 
not  a  word ;  but  he  hastily  polled  out  his  watch,  and 
found  thai  it  wanted  fifteen  minutes  to  five.  In  less  than 
one  more,  he  was  hastening,  at  a  very  immoderate  pace  for 
a  man  of  fifty,  towards  Mrs.  Marsh's ;  whose  maasioa  ha 


only  sent  a  consoling  message  to  her  through  her  mother,  ij  lifted  into  it,  in  bridal  clotheSf  looking  like  death,  poor 
The  bride,  whose  heart  bad  been  sold  for  a  father's  ,|  thing,  and  away  they  drove." 
pecuniary  aid,  was  arrayed  for  her  inauspicious  bridals. 
Mr.  Cordis  called  for  her  in  his  carriage.  There  was 
neoessaiily  some  bustle  and  confu'«ion,  which  the  land- 
lady as  necessarily  observed,  and  was  curious  to  discover 
the  meaning  of.  Feeling  that  all  was  secure,  Mrs. 
Listen  confided  to  her,  in  the  overflow  of  her  spirits,  reached  at  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  after  the  clock  bad 
some  of  the  great  essentials  of  the  aiTuir:  that  Chariott«  |!  struck.  Ho  minded  not  servants,  but  pushing  all  aside, 
was  to  marry  Mr.  Cordis  at  his  aunt  Marsh's;  that  the  ascended  to  the  parior;  which  he  entered  at  an  ioterest- 
bridesmaids  ami  all  were  waiting  there ;  that  the  cere-  ing  moment ;  for  the  Episcopal  der^man,  who  was 
mony  would  take  place  at  five  precisely;  that  it  was  Mr.  |  officiating,  was  just  pronouncing  those  important  and 
Cordis'  elegant  carriage  which  was  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  j  conclusive  words  of  the  service,  "  If  there  he  any  here 
Cordis  himself  who  was  in  the  parlor  waiting  for  them;  !  who  know  cause  why  these  two  should  not  be  joined  in 


and  finally,  she  invited  the  landlady  to  come  up  and  see 
Miss  Charlotte  in  her  splendid  dress  and  jewels.  The 
landlady  complied;  and  was  inexpressibly  shocked  bi 
Charlotte's  appearance.  Her  face  had  the  ghastly  hue 
of  death ;  and  she  could  not  cross  the  chamber  without 
her  mother's  assistance.  Tlie  landlady  said  nothing,  but 
she  felt  in  her  heart  the  whole  truth-^that  the  poor  girl 
was  sacrificing  herself  for  her  parents.  She  could  not 
congratulate— she  dared  not  pity. 


marriage,  let  him  proclaim  it  now,  or  ever  after  hold  bis 
peace."  They  were  very  solemnly  said ;  but  probably 
without  any  remote  idea  in  the  clergyman's  mind  that  a 
response  would  be  made.  A  voice,  however,  broken 
with  exhaustion,  cried  out  from  near  the  door : 

*'  I  do!  Stop  where  you  are !" 

Mr4.  Liston,  who  a  moment  before  had  been  standing 
and  glancing  around  at  appropriate  intervals,  all  swell- 
ing with  pride  and  joy,  melted  down  at  the  sound,  like  a 


Charlotte  was  assisted  into  tho  carriage  by  Mr.  Cordis,    tender  flower  cut  off  by  a  sudden  frost.     Mr.  Listoo 
who  was  dressed  in  the  ridiculous  extreme  of  fashion ; '  came  forward. 

Mrs.  Liston  followed.  Mr.  Cordis  then  got  in,  and  the  "  I  forbid  the  bands,  for  my  daughter  is  not  of  age; 
vehicle  rauled  away  to  Mrs.  Marsh's.  It  was  twenty  i  and  what  is  more,  I  know  this  has  all  been  in  defiance 
minutes  after  four  when  it  left  the  Listons*  lodgings  ;>  of  her  feelings— the  scheme  of  others.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
and  at  precisely  half  past  four,  Mr.  Liston,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  meeting  the  merchant  with  whom  he 
wished  to  transact  his  business,  entered  Us  parlor.    He 


child  ?    Speak  freely — is  it  not  so?" 

Charlotte's  silence  replied  in  sufficiently  significant 
tones.     Mr.  Cordis,  at  this  moment,  thought  proper  to 
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bristle  a  little ;  especially  as  so  many  of  his  relations  and 
intimate  friends  were  present. 

**  This  nnceremonious  interruption,  Mr.  Liston,  un- 
warrantable^" 

"  Faugh  !"  cried  Mr.  Liston,  in  the  deepest  intona- 
tion of  detestation.  "Unwarrantable!  When  is  not  a 
father  warrantable  in  saving  his  daughter  from  the  wreck 
of  all  she  holds  dear?  She  would  have  sold  her  heart  for 
me ;  for  you  know,  even  while  you  stand  up  to  wed  her, 
that  fihe  loves  another !  And  even  were  her  heart  disen- 
gaged, she  would  be  linking  herself  to  one  whom  she 
could  never  love,  and  thus  close  up  the  fountains  of  her 
best  sympathies  for  ever.  I  will  not  say  that  willingness 
to  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice  may  not  be  noble  in  a  child ; 
but  the  parent  who  would  accept  it — the  father  or  mother 
who  would  live  by  the  sale — yes,  the  §ale  of  their  child ! 
— such  parents  are  unworthy  ever  to  have  lived !  Come, 
Charlotte," — she  sprung  into  his  arms — "  thank  Heaven, 
I  was  not  too  late !  Come  away  from  these  shambles, 
and  I  will  speedily  take  precautions  that  no  more 
scheming  shall  peril  the  happiness  of  my  child.  Will 
you  attend  us,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  clergy- 
man* "we  may  have  need  of  your  services  immediately; 
but  not  with  such  a  bridegroom !  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said  further,  bowing  to  all,  as  he 
divested  his  daughter  of  her  jeweli^,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
table ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  driven  away  the  cheerful- 
ness of  so  pleasant  a  party." 

He  descended  the  stairs,  Charlotte  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  clergyman  following,  leaving  as  amazed  a 
company  as  were  probably  ever  assembled  together.  A 
hack,  fortunately  passing,  was  hailed,  and  drew  up. 

**  Say  to  Mrs.  Liston,  that  we  wait  her  company,"  said 
Mr.  Liston  to  the  servant;  and  that  lady,  who  would 
gladly  have  escaped  the  torture  of  the  ride,  was  com- 
pelled to  present  herself.  Arrived  at  their  lodgings,  Mr. 
Liston  escorted  the  clergyman  and  ladies  to  the  parlor, 
and  then  disappeared  for  a  moment,  during  which  he 
was  heard  giving  earnest  directions  to  the  back-driver, 
who  shortly  after  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  Rejoining 
bis  family,  he  was  all  vivacity  and  spirit.  Before  half  an 
hour,  the  hack  returned.  Mr.  Liston  hastened  down 
■tairs.  That  voice!  Charlotte  started  up,  and  the  blood 
rushed  over  neck ,  face  and  forehead !  The  door  opened — 
it  was  Elliston !  In  a  moment  she  was  in  his  arms ;  for  a 
word  from  her  father  had  explained  all ! 

Mrs.  White  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
summoned,  to  their  great  surprise,  to  Mr.  Liston's  par- 
lor, to  be  witnesses  to  Miss  Charlotte's  marriage ;  and 
the  bonds  that  joined  two  willing  hearts^-alas,  that  ever 
others  should  feel  those  ties ! — were  solemnized.  When 
the  nuptial  blessing  had  been  pronounced,  Mr.  Liston 
whispered  in  his  wife's  ear,  "  Rather  hasty — but  then 
you  will  not  be  able  to  scheme  any  more !" 

Mr.  Liston  took  a  small,  genteel  house  immediately, 
and  Elliston  boarded  with  him.  Mrs.  Liston  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  herself  to  comparative  obscurity,  and 
submitted  with  the  best  grace  she  could  command.  She 
derived  some  assistance  in  subduing  her  pride,  from  the 
&ct,  that  before  tiiree  months,  Mr.  Philip  Laurens  Cor- 
dis was  openly  proclaimed  a  bankrupt  aad  a  beggar-— 
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worth  nothing,  and  good  for  nothing.  "  Good  Heavens, 
what  an  escape !"  she  said  to  herself.  She  often  re- 
peated the  same  ejaculation  in  after  years,  when  she  was 
an  inmate  of  Elliston's  dwelling,  and  he  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  city — ^happy  in  the  affections 
of  a  loving  wife,  and  children,  whom  he  strove  to  nurture 
in  truth,  virtue,  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Liston  often  said,  as  he  looked  into  the  happy  face  of 
his  Charlotte,  "  Sell  my  child  for  my  support !  Heaven 
would  blush  at  it !" 


Oriffinal. 
GIVE    BACK   AGAIN    THE   BRAID   OF   HAIR. 

BT   CAROLINE   ORNB. 

GivK  back  again  the  braid  of  hair 

And  then — yes,  then,  we'll  part; 
The  braid  that  thou  wert  wont  to  wear, 

Next  to  thy  faithless  heart. 

Ay,  give  it  back,  and  go  and  find 

Some  other  trusting  breast ; 
Then  breathe  thy  vows,  false  a«  the  winds 

Those  vows  to  thee  a  jest. 

To  cloud  with  gloom  life's  morning  ray, 

The  too  fond  heart  to  wring-^ 
To  thee,  should  trifles  light  as  they. 

One  moment's  anguish  bring  ? 

Not  now,  but  when  this  heart  has  long 

Forgot  its  hopes  and  fears, 
Ay,  e'en  forgot  it*  one  deep  wrong, 

Its  agony,  iu  tears-—    . 

A  look,  a  word,  a  tone,  a  flower. 

Or  something  lighter  still, 
Perchance  may  then  possess  the  powar 

Thy  inmost  soul  to  thrill. 

For  each  some  mem'ry  of  the  past 

From  its  long  sleep  will  wake, 
And  weave  a  spell,  which  o'er  thea  cast. 

Thou  ne'er  again  can'st  break. 

Then  give  me  back  the  braided  treat, 

Thou'It  then  need  no  such  token, 
To  rouse  thee  from  forgetfulness 

Of  vows  long  scorned  and  broken  ! 


Orlff  iaal. 
SONNET.— TO    CAROLINE. 

Ykars  have  rolled  onwards,  gentle  Caroline, 
Since  tiie  last  time  beneath  the  old  oak  trae, 
I  gaxed  with  love  on  beauty,  and  on  thee. 

And  dared  to  worship  at  so  fair  a  shrine  ! 

Dost  recollect  the  scene  T     The  silver  moon 
Rode,  proud  and  pcciiess,  in  the  spangled  sky ; 

The  air  was  music,  and  iu  low  sweet  tune. 
Breathed  but  of  peace,  of  love  and  melody. 

Yes!  all  was  smiling,  and  fond  memory  brings. 
That  sweetest  parting,  days  of  gloom  to  cheer. 

O'er  sorrow's  darkness  bright  effulgence  flings. 
And  by  its  magic  smoothes  my  brow  of  care. 

But  ah!  'tis  hard  to  muse  on  vanish'd  hours. 

And  see  the  Moms  remain,  while  &de  the  jCp««rs  / 


AWAY,    BONNIE    BARK. 

AN   IRISH   MELODY. 


MODBKATO. 


^^ 


01    »•  nr  nrtttd  i  ii«t«  voaf  u«  iotm  tOBgi  orpjr  owq  ik  •  tf«r  - itad ;  ror  wiad  -  lof  ui«  tu  -  lej  or 
dear  father-land !  By  tha  lakes  of  Kil  •  lar-  ny  my  Cottage  doth  stand,  IVe  wandcr'd  too  long  from  my 


cUmbiag  tha  hill.     The  *'  Harp  of  ny  Coantry"  was  dear  to  ma  still :  1  *t«  hraathad  bar  swaat  mqsie  wbaa 


^EsaiM 


own  natite  shore.  Bat  I  seek  it  in  gbdneas  to  leave  it  no  more ;  Whether  haaking  in  sunlight  where 


BO  on« 


WM  by,       1^0        M4  ittj  Uan  f«li  w    li»      Htt     to  ny  aAf  h  i  And  Imf  tiiii«-hallowM  me  -  lo-di«« 


I  •  ta  -  ly't  skyiQivec  a      ^    to  the  cb«ek  and  a  light  to  the  aye ;    Or    roaming  the  land  of  the 

tinge 


lyrought  to  my  miad,  'the  borne    I  bed  lored  end  tbe  (yieade  left  bebind ;    Tbe  cloud  fr<HB  ray  brow  end  tbe 


orange  and  vine,Tbcir    *         but  made  me  think,  £  •  ria,  of  thine !  Tve  beard  the  glad  song  and  Fre 
1^.  beau-ties  ^  ^^        f^     I 


f^tfl 


seen  thegaydanoe,  In  the  homes  of  te  ligh^heart - ed    dAUghleri  of  Franee*,  Bnt  the  long^^r   I 


eot  OB      mf   own  aa  •>  Hts    ebof*)     P  U     wsa  -  der     a  •  way  from    old    £  -  rla    ae  nore» 


^^M 


wandered    a  •  way  from  thy  shore.   My  heart,  dar-  Uag  E  -  ria,    httt  loved  thee  the  more 
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THEATRICALS. 

PAKE.>~Ifi  tb«  mxiy  part  of  the  noilth, «  alyht  wu  MiapRit 
tot  th«  b«n«fit  of  Mr.  Simpson,  when  the  performancee  were 
happily  eeieeted,  and  a  good  honae  anembled  to  tektUy  the  high 
respect  which  is,  in  erery  quarter,  entertained  for  that  gentle- 
Buui.  His  own  appearance  upon,  the  boards,  as  an  actor,  for 
the  time  being,  elicited  the  most  euthusiastie  applause ;  and  at 
the  termioailon  of  "Is  He  JealonsV  he  appeared  before  the 
audience,  and  in  a  very  appropriate  address,  alluded,  with 
groat  feeling,  to  his  positima,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  IhTor 
extended  to  him.  Few  have  claims  upon  the  theatrical  public 
predominant  to  those  of  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  have  conclttded  a  second  eagage- 
aent.  The  comparatively  thiu  audiences  which  have  greeted 
the  efforts  of  such  artists,  strikinglj  demonstrate  the  peculiar 
prostration  of  the  drama  in  its  higher  walks,  at  the  present 
time.  To  what  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  may  be  partially,  but 
not  entirely  ascertajood.  That  it  cannot  be  considered  a  fan- 
damenta]  decline  of  taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  the  sud- 
denness of  the  diminution  of  prosperity  in  the  larger  establiali- 
menu,  and  the  throngs  which  have  congregated  nightly  in  those 
minor  boom,  where  the  draft  upon  tho  pocket  is  light,  abun- 
dantly testify.  We  should  be  inclined,  with  many  others,  to 
decide  that  the  destruction  of  the  National  had  exercised  a 
blighting  infloenee,  were  it  not  that  the  same  lamentable  pros- 
tration has  distinguishad  the  career  o€  the  prominent  theatres 
In  alt  ont  large  cities.  The  primeval  cause,  then,  is  to  be  found 
It  that  subject  of  woftil  discussion  on  all  oocaaions,  and  in  evory 
quarter  and  circle,  **  the  state  of  the  times.'*  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  whon  tha  highest  ordar  oC  Uleot  in  the  highest  walka  thua 
Ailk  to  attract,  the  drama  is,  whether  permanently  or  tempora- 
rily, prostrated  indeed. 

Mr.  Vandenhoff*s  first  benefit,  when  a  good  hoase  wae  assem- 
bled, introduced  Miss  Vandenhoff  to  the  public  in  a  new  cha- 
ractar— **  Pauline,**  In  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons.**  She  won,  in  the 
•ttimation  of  all,  firaah  laurels  by  its  performance.  The  ecenee 
whteh  may  be  desigaated  as  more  especially  well  acted,  were 
that  in  which  Pauline  first  meets  the  motlier  of  Claude,  and  the 
teat— when  sba  is  ro-unitad  to  him.  The  diatingulabed  ability 
displayed  in  tbo  latter,  together  with  the  abiding  fhvorable  im- 
pressions of  the  execution  of  the  preceding  portions,  excited 
continual  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  upon  the  same 
oee8tlon,personated  Cato.  Of  his  delineation  d  this  eharactor 
in  former  years,  upon  the  boards  of  the  National,  we  commented 
critically  and  at  length,  as  such  a  masterly  performance  de- 
•arves.  We  consider  it  as  possessing  a  loftiness  and  graadevr, 
io  uflapproachabte,  at  least,  so  unapproached,  as  to  stand  forth 
alone,  distinct — **  iftmixed  with  baser  matter.'* 

We  ^ave  not  room  to  ent*r  inio  critical  details  of  the  per- 
Ibrmancee  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  during  their  engagement. 
It  must  su0ce  to  say,  that  If,  for  reasons  already  specified,  it 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  afforded  a 
banquet  of  no  ordinary  excellence  to  those,  comparatively  few 
though  they  may  b«,  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  time,  place, 
or  circnputance,  from  the  enjoyment  of  superior  talent,  and  has 
yet  more  confirmed  the  vigoroas  hold  thoae  artisirhave  obtained 
die  estimation  of  the  public. 


Chatiiam.— This  eonvenient  and  pretty  theatre  seemi  des- 
tined to  (14a  triamphantly  over  the  qnicksands  which  have 
overwhelmed  the  success  of  the  more  pretending  establishments, 
and  10  return  rich  gains  into  the  treasury,  in  despite  of  "the 
times."  Th«  engagement  of"  Yankee  Hill **  has  proved  most 
Artunate.  His  houses  have  been  excellent  throughout,  and  his 
delineations  of  the  Yankee  have  literally  been  received,  in  the 
etareotype  phrase,  with  "shouts  of  laughter  and  applause." 
9e  is  undoubtedly  Ihe  t»est  representative  of  the  Yankee  upon 
die  stage.  He  overacts,  it  is  true ;  but  that  is  rendered  necos- 
•ary,  that  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  traits  of  the  interior 
New-Bnglander  may  be  rendered  more  boh!  and  distinguish- 
able. It  is  rumored  that  the  management  have  engaged  Mrs. 
HartfUy  Mr.  Mamver*  and  Mr.  JIfarfya,  and  that  they  will 
appear  during  ilm  present  month  in  several  favorite  operas. 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Univeksal  Histokt:  Harper  if  JBrothera.— -This   pablic»- 
tien,  in  six  volumes,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  celebrated 
Family  Library,  is  the  standard  worh  of  Tytler,  coDtinued, 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  period 
Tytler's  lai>ors  extended,  up  to  the  year  1690,  by  l>r.  Narea, 
profftssor  in  Oxford  University.    The  whole  has  been  super- 
vised by  a  competent  American  editor ;  some  passage*,  not  of 
material  value,  and  which  might  be  considered  objectioimblo 
by  the  American  reader,  omitted,  and  quotations  fttMn  other 
languages  rendered  into  English.    The  work  of  no  antbor  oa 
General  Hielory  could  have  been  selected,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive, clear  and  satisfhetory,  than  that  of  Dr.  Tjrtlor.    Its 
reputation  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  long  been  a  treat  both 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  most  repute  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  testimony  can  be  borne  to  the  snccinctnesa  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  by  thousands  who  have 
thus  been  led  eriucally  to  examine  its  contents.  This  selection 
for  die  "  Family  Library  **  is  a  moat  happy  one ;  and  add  a  ^ea- 
ter value  to  that  compendium  of  important  information.    It  is, 
we  may  say,  imperative  upon  every  head  of  a  family,  whoeo 
means  will  compass  it— and  it  is  afforded  at  a  peculiarly  low 
price— to  provido  his  household  with  the  "  Library." 

Life  of  HAnaisoN :  L.  VT,  Reauom. — From  this  work,  by  8. 
J.  Burr,  Eaq,  maybe  obtained  the  more  important  events  of  the 
life  of  General  Harrison.  When  iu  small  sine  is  considered,  it 
certainly  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  great  comprehensiveneas ; 
sinoe  there  is  much  of  detaO. 

The  PATB-FiVDEK :  Lf  t[  B7aiidUrdL— It  is,  we  may  truly 
say,  a  relief  to  us  in  our  capacity  of  critics,  to  find  Mr.  Cooper 
returned,  and  luxuriating  in  what  may  be  termed  his  proper 
sphere.    The  tenor  of  his  late  works  has  imposed  the  unplea- 
sant task  of  condemnation,  while  thefeelings  have  been  thoae  of 
mingled  wonder  and  pity  at  what  has  appeared  almost  mental 
aberration.    But  he  has  resumed  his  old '  trail,*  and  given  us 
now,  as  though  regenerated  and  reinvigorated,  a  novel  of  great 
merit  and  interest ;  and  since  be  has  voluntarity  returned  to 
himself,  we  can  foif  at  the  past  at  once.    The  scene  of"  The 
Path-fioder  **  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  again 
intredttcas  our  old  acquaintance,  *  Iieathor-stocking,'  and  his 
ftunous  rifle,  *  KiUdeer,'  under  the  new  90fukriquet  which  gives 
name  to  the  novel    He  has  all  the  traits  which  have  made  him 
so  popular;  and  forms  the  centre  of  interest.    For  the  first 
time,  we  find  him  in  love !    The  plot  of  the  tale  is  of  the  very 
simplest  description — the  characters  few— as  well  as  the  scenes; 
but  those  scenes  are,  the  most  of  them,  vivid  and  enchaining  to 
the  attention ;  one  or  two  introducing  circumstances  so  alto- 
gether novel,  as  much  to  enhance  the  delighL    Perhaps  Mr. 
Cooper's  chief  fluting  is  in  the  stiffness  of  his  dialogues— end 
they  form  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  deep  interest  of  the  *  Path- 
finder.*   It  would  seem,  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  set 
dialogues  in  situations  often  nunifestly  ineenslstent  with  the 
scene  in  progress,  that  Mr.  Cooper  considers  himself  happy  in 
them,  and  that  their  excellence  will  excuse  all  the  Impropriety 
of  their  place.  The  contrary  u  decidedly  the  truth;  but  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  an  author  has  been  found  wedded  closely  in 
spirit  to  his  worst  faults. — OurviUa. 

PiLGEiMACB  TO  Jervialbm:  Owtf  tf  Hwrt — ^This  is  n  narra- 
tive of  travels  through  the  Holy  Land,  by  Baron  Geramb,  a 
French  nsonk  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe.  The  style  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  comprehensive ;  and  the  volmnes  contain 
much  valuable  information  upon  pmnta  not  noticed,  or  only 
touched  upon  by  other  travellers  in  that  fntcreeting  region^— 
Wiley  if  Putnam,  , 


Notice. — It  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  fear  of  the  Ladies*  Companion  commences  in 
'  Jifay  or  Jfovember.  All  subscriptions  expire^  either  with  the 
I  April  or  October  number.  Persons  receiving  the  jtrst  number 
;  of  a  new  volume  are  considered  as  subscnbera  for  the  whole 
I  year,  and  payment  w|ll  be  insisted  upon. 
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